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TRANSLATION 


OF THE OF AL-BADAONI. 1 

In the name op God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

Oh thou 2 from whose name spring all other names, 

Kings at thy door are suppliant as I at theirs— 

When once the impulse of zeal for thee was felt, 

Ko-foot remained shod, no head remained crowned. 

Emperor of the world ! with this unprofitable soul of mine 
which has become the abode of demons and wild boasts, 3 in what 
way' can I conceive thy praises, and with this worn and foolish* 
tongue of mine, which has become as it were food for cats and 
dogs, how can I chant thy eulogy. 

How can the miserable dust proclaim the Unity of God. 

How in this state of defilement praise the Divinu Being. * ' 

^ a 

Moreover, the foot of search limps feebly in this unknown 
road, becauso of my constant anxiety and habitual fear, while in 
this limitless desert, my stammering tongue finds the sphere of 
speech always contracted. 

That which my soul knows is but secondary* 4 what my tonguo 
speaks are but particles—(and therefore unintelligible). 

How can I know thee in my soul or express thee with my 
tongue. 

1 Al-Baddoni. Vide Preface. 

2 This invocation is to the Almighty in whose name all literary works are 
commenced. 

3 J>ix. 

* ✓ 

4 That which is dependent for its existence upon some pre-exist- 

* m ^ ^ 

ing state or object, opposed to Particles, which alone convey no 

intelligible meaning— also signifies a letter which is also per se meaning¬ 

less. 


1. 
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Tins seems best, that I should restrain my pen from travelling 
2. tin this valley, and having hidden the head of bewilderment in the 
cloke 1 of meditation on meh and regions 8 should open the eye 
of my understanding to the knowledge of Thy all-perfect works 
tfad unfading kingdom, and proceeding, through the vicissitudes 
jji affairs of created beings, to the Unity of thy exalted personality, 
^hould end with the world of proclaiming and confessing the 
Unity of God, 8 so that I may see with the eye of certainty—nay 
more that I may recognize that 


y v 


In thy excellence there is no room for duality, 4 
Thou and thy majesty make up the universe. 


|and I have moistened my lips with the pure water of the praise of 
that chieftain whose name is “praised” 6 whose end is lauded; 


9 9 9 9^9 

1 is of two kinds 4 ^^®) which is A thing’s being preceded by 

9 99 

non-existence, and which is A thing’s being dependent upon 

lanother for its existence. Vide Lane, art 1. 

m ' Lit , •''Collar or. hood. 

8 (jilif cf. Quran xli. 53 f«~*l 

we will show them our signs in the regions and in themselves. 

8 The Unity of God is the fundamental proposition of the faith of Isl6m 
9$ o 9* o<* ** g*g 9 o* * o * o * 9* 9^0 ' 9 9 ^9 

J p) AlJ| <Xa.f (Ji - ijy* 

9 ** *9,9 

**! Say. He ill God alone. God the eternal. He begotteth not, nor is 
begotten—and there is none like nnto him. Quran—Surat-nl-Ikhlas. 

* That is to say, no one can stand beside him in thi£ position of excellence 
• Cf. Quran xxvii. 61. 

9g'g9 * " // 9* ' 

pj$ l>j AU| £o AU | f j s there a God with God P Nay! but they 

are a people who make peers with him. 

See also Sura vi. 1. Also the Sura quoteef in note 3. 

6 Muhammad—the literal meaning of which is “ Praised. ” He was 

thus named by bis grandfather ‘Abdul-Mu^alib, who when desired to give 
the child a name after some member of the tribe of Quraish to which he 
belonged, said, “ I wish that God who has created the Chilean earth may 
be glorified in heaven ” and he called the child Muhammad. Vide Efdghes, 
Dictionary of Islim Art. “ Muhammad,” 
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Lord of .the promised fountain, 1 and of the praise which is 
on every tongue a (may the blessing sfrid peace of God be upon him i 
and his family) because the mantle of the honour of eternal and 
everlasting empire lies gracefully* upon his noble figure, and 
the proclamation 8 and stamp of undiminishing power and glorious 
sovereignty of right belongs to his exalted name. 

The monarch of Aribiti of whom the world is a manifes¬ 
tation, 

The Lord of the earth, whose servant he is, sweats by his 
name. 

He was the near neighbour of the Truth for this reason 
had no shadow 4 

To the end that no one should place a foot on (the shadow 
r ‘ of) his head— 

Countless 6 praises and eulogies on the elect family and the’ 
truth-perceiving companions of the Prophet, especially upon the 
rightly-guided Khalifahs 6 (may the favour of God be on them 
all) who, for the elevation* of the standard of religion and the 
promulgation of the word or evident truth 7 risked their lives 
and laid down their hea’ds as a ransom, and thus cleared the-thorns 


1 -MJ3. (A) has, &c. y° &JJ J — a river in Paradise. 

^<*• / 'O'G * CV *f, 

j* j&l u^UjJasf (d Verily we have given thee al-Kausar. Quran oviii. 1. 
literally means “ abundance.’* 


* tjjyo. 

8 j 


The coronation ceremony of Muhammedan. monarchs consist chiefly in 
the recital of the klintba and issuing coin ( siklca ) stamped with his name. 

' 4 Muhammad was said to have no shadow. • 

8 Thousands upon thousands. 

. 9 

6 The fonr immediate successors of Muhammad, Abu Bakr, 

A. H. 11. ‘ Umar, A. H. 13. .‘Usman, A, H. 23. ‘All, A- H. 35, acknow- 
ledged by the Sunnis. The first three of these are rejected by the Shi‘as 
who hold that ‘ All was the first legitimate Khalifah. 


9 I *+ £ ' 1 '*><*+ \ ,f% 

CJv* Of. Quran xxvii-81. (3®*! &U| 


Eely then upon*God. Verily thou art standing on obvious truth. 
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of infidelity and the undergrowth of heresy from the. plain of 
•the kingdom of the sacred law. 1 

After the praise of God and of the Lord the protector of 
the divine missive (may th& blessing of God be upon him, his 
family and his companions, a blessing safe from all termination), 
we have to declare that the science of History is essentially a 
3 . lofty science and an elegant branch of learning, because it is the 
fountain-head of the learning of the experienced, and the source 
of the experience of the learned and discriminating, and the 
writers of stories and biographies from the time of Adam to 
this present time in which wo live, have completed reliable com¬ 
positions and comprehensive works, and have proved the ex¬ 
cellence thereof by proofs and demonstrations, but it must not 
be supposed that the reading and study of this • science—as 
certain lukewarm religionists, and the party of doubt and dis¬ 
sent, shortsighted as they are, are wont to affirm—has been or will 
be a cause of wandering from the straight path of the illustrious 
law of*Muhammad (may tho blessing and peace of God be upon 
him and his family), or become the entry into and way of ascent 
to the fountainheads of seepticiam. and drinking places of defilement 
of the licentious and heretical, and those-who havo gone astray; 
because for a body of men who in tho very essence of their con¬ 
stitution are devoid of any share in religious principle, the reading 
of the eternal word which is the key of evident happiness and a 
healing and a-mercy for the worlds becomes a cause of misery 


1 The sacred law. Cf. Quran v. 52 UJaa,. <J£J 

For each one of you have we made a law and a pathway. The Mosaic law 

„ £ 

is always called At-Taurat (Hebr ew miw 

The word m the text is always used for the sacred canon of the Quran 
is divisible int0 five sections beliefs—yM moralities 

devotions eXb* transaction.-punishments. Cf. Kashshtt. Isfi-' 

lafoat-ul-Funun, art £ j »*.— 

'***”*■"■ ^ ^ 
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and everlasting loss “ and if they are not guided by it they say — 

“ this is an antiquated lie.” 1 

If this is the case with the Quran. 8 what chance has History ? 

“ When any man has lost his hearing through melancholia, 3 
He cannot participate in the music of David and its harmony.’ , 

But I address my words to those who are endowed with the 
qualities of sound intellect and brilliancy of genius, and natural 
equity—not to those who are not led by the sacred la\v and wbo 
deny all principle, fundamental or derivative, 4 because such men 
are not worthy of this discourse, nor are they within the pale of 
the wise, and discreet, and understanding, and how can one ab¬ 
solutely refuse to admit a science which is one-seventh of the 

1 Qnr&n xlvi. 10. In^ho original wo road— In both this and 

tho former quotation thcro are verbal errors which lead to tho conclusion 
that the author was not thoroughly at home in the Quran. 

8 I have inserted these words as the only means of giving an adoquate 
rendering of tho phrase 

3 /xcXayyoXta. The orthography of this word is Sadidi 

1) gives the etymology f the black humour , but 

gives no hint of deafness as one of the symptoms of tho disease. Deafness 
is not .a concomitant of melancholia as known to modern "medicine, but tho 
cases of so called hysterical deafness with mental depression are not un¬ 
common. The Bahr ul-Jawdhir says w* UJ bo (JUlj Ujf 

{ ^)\ J 

***J^\J It is only called“ malikhulia ” where it is 

the result of (tlio humour called) “ Sauda” (black bile) which is not in¬ 
flammatory. It takes the ideas and thoughts out of their proper channel 
and tends to despondency and fear because of a melancholic temperament 
which depresses the mind. 

4 J tXof Tho two chief divisions of dAftif Jurisprudence. Ac¬ 
cording to thd Istilahat-ul-Funun ^Ip treats of the soul and of all that 

appertains thereto, thus including all theological science; (Kashshaf I?tilahat- 
ulvFunun art. cf.^^kll J S HalAshbah wal Ifazair by Zainul Abidin 

. \ t f f 

bin Najim, (H*K.774) **jj> J<*XjL> j . tai)\ 

i.e, Its fundamentals are firmly established and its derivatives evident. 
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seven sections 1 upon which the foundation of the establishment 
gof Faith and Certainty is laid . 

“And all that we relate to thee of the tidings of the prophets 
with which we have established your hearts tells us of this, 
and a large body of the learned expositors of the traditions 
and commentators on the Quran, as for example Im&m Bukhari 8 
And. Qazi Baizawi 4 up to our own times have occupied them¬ 
selves in writing about this heart-enthralling science, and their 
words and practice have become an authority for the nations 
both East and West, in spite of the diversity of their origins 
and the distinction of their various degrees. While on the 
other hand an insignificant band of innovators .and inventors 
who with the disgraceful partisanship of greedy mindedness 
and importunate desires, and shortsightedness as regards both 
outward and inward qualities, have placed their feet in the 
galley of audacity, and have introduced interpolations and errors 
into true and memorable histories, and * having abandoned 

The first chapter of the Quran which contains seven verses; 
bo called in Sura xv.^ 87. j ^^^1 . 

..A •* 

being plural of ^ iS/0 repeating or reiterating . The number seven 
relates to the manzils or divisions of the Quran each one of which is to be 
read so that the wljole in completed in a weok. See also Tafsir ul Baiz&wi 
8 Quran xi. 121. This quotation is corrootly given. 

8 Hath? Abu* Abdullah Muhammad ibn Abil Hasan Isma*£l ibn Ibrahim 
ibn-al-Mughair ibn-al-Ahnaf Yezdibah, orYezdezbah according to Ibn Makula 
a Maula of the tribe of Jafi. (Slane Ibn Khalliqan, ii. 595.) The last named 
was a Magian and died in that religion, his son A1 Mu gh airat embraced Islam. 

He waB the author of Sahih-ul-Bukhari, a collection of authen¬ 

tic traditions—in which an account of Imam Bukhari is given. He was 
born A.H. 194 and died A.H. 256, and was buried at the village of Khartang 

near Samarqand leaving no male issue. The I is held in great 

esteem by Muslims. 

4 Qazi -Nasir ud-Din Abul Khair Abdullah Baizawi, ibn Umar ibn Muham¬ 
mad, was born at Baiza, a village of Shiraz, and was appointed Chief Qazi. 
He was the author of many works, among others Alghdyatu fit Jiqh. Shark ul- 
Masabih wal mandhij. His most colobratod work was a commentary on the 
Quran called Anwdru-t-tanzil. He died A.H. 685 and was buried in Shiraz. 
Se6 also De Sacy : Antli: Gram : Arab : notes on Baizawi, p. 37. See also 
Elliott and Dowson, Vol. II., 252 and note. 
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recognised' constructions 1 and explanations, and interpretations * 
of obvious pature, and estimating the conflicts and discussions *- 
of the noble companions and mighty followers (of the Prophet) 
by their own condition, attributed them to mutual contradiction 
and hatred, and to rivalry in the splendour and amount of their 
property and family, and having seduced simple minded people 
of elementary belief, have led them, by their*own error and by 
attributing error to others, to Gehenna, the house of perdition. 

“ When the crow 8 becomes leader of a tribe, he will surely lead 
them along the path of destruction.” . 

And if the eye of a man bo instilled with the collyrium of the 
Divine guidance, and illuminated by the light of truth, and guard¬ 
ed-from every calamity which happens in the world of existence . 
and .evil, he passes to the Unity of the Creator, the Ancient of 
days, the Glorious, freed from the stain of innovation, and 
purified from the bjemish of .change and alteration. And when I* 
look carefully, I see that the world is itself an ancient archetype 
which has neither head nor root, its pages are a confused record, 
and in each page there is a list of the affairs of a section of 5. 
mankind -\fho have had the reins of the-management of affairs 
entrusted to their hands. 


This ancient S-hahnama relates the affairs of the kings of 
0 the world. 

Do thou always look and read therein with circumspection. 

is the plural from U+s* an inf. e.g. 0+*?° 

He put the best construction upon it, namely a saying (Lane, s.v. 

S'? 

B y]/* The Arab proverb runs thus: 

y % c* 

«* + 

“ He who has the crow for a guide will be led by it to the carcasses of dogs." 
The crow was considered as the most inauspicious thing on earth, thus the 
* 9 * 

Arabs say D' 0 More ill-omened than a crow 

✓ ✓ ’ • 

Its appearance is thought to be ominous of separation, therefore they say 

** >'? 

also v!/® The raven (or crow) of separation. 


v*0| 
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The spell of this narrative brings sweet sleep to him 

Who is in delirium, and has become distracted with mad¬ 
ness of the brain. 

But it also wakens him who on account of pride, has fallen 
into the slumber of carelessness and whom the devil has 
deceived. 

And inasmuch as the invoker of blessing upon all mankind, . 
‘Abdul Qadir ibn Muluk Shah Badaoni (may God erase his 
name from the book of sins) m the beginning of the year 999 1 
in accordance with the fateful order of his excellency the 
Khalifali of the time, the shadow of the Deity, Akbar Shahi 2 
when he had finished his selection from the History of Kashmir 8 
which, by the soul-inspiring order of that world-conquering 
Emperor whose throne is the heaven, one of the incomparable 
€ doctors. of India had translated from the Hindi into Persian, 
yielded to a liking which he had for this science from youth 
to maturity, and as it was seldom that he had not. been occupied 
in reading and writing it, either of his own free will and accord 
or in obedience to orders, it used often to occur to him to writo 
cfs well an epitome of the affairs of the Emperors of the metro¬ 
polis of Dehli, fro*m the time of the commencement of Islam to 
the time of writing, in a concise manner,- 

. All the world is but a village that (city of Mecca^ is the 
central point * (of Islam). 

that it might be a memorandum comprising a portion of the 
events of each reign in brief form, and a memorial for my 
friends, and a conspectus for the intellectual, and although it 

1 999 of the Hijra (1590 A. D.) 

8 The Emperor Akbar, who about this time employed Badaoni “to make 
translations from the Arabic and Sanskrit as in the case of the Mu‘jamu-1- 
Buldan, Jamiu-r-Rashidi, and the Ram£yana,” (Elliott and Dowson, v. 478.) 

8 Said to have been translated from the original Hindi by Mulla Shah 
Muhammad Shahdbadi — but not apparently the Raja-tarangini, for the trans¬ 
lation of that work is usually attributed to Maulantf Imad-ud-din. Of. A'in-i- 
Akbari, Blochmann, I. pages 105-106 —footnote 1. 

4 Me#ca, as being the central meeting place of all Muslims. The Arabic 
„ 9,99, y 

phrase is The collective body of the Muslims. 

Vfde Lane Art • *!**». 
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might not be a book to be relied upon, or a notable composition, 
still in accordance with the saying-- 

“ These ancient pages of thfe sky whose beauty the Btars are, 
Are an ancient history of many Emperors whose armies 
excel the stars in number,” 

it may bo that from the perusal of this book a messenger from the 
world of spirits and invisible mysteries may cast a ray of light 
upon the receptive mind, trad thus being a cause of abstraction 
and seclusion, may wean the soul from the love of this transitory 
world, and may aid the compiler of these pages in the prosecution 
of .his task, and his hopes may not be blighted ; and inasmuch. # as 
each day some new grief used to appear, and some vexatious 
annoyance used to shew itself, helps being few and hindrances 
many ; moreover by reason of fresh toils and temporal changes it 
was difficult to remain in one place. 

“ Each day would bring a different place, each night a different 
roof.” ' • 

And besides all this, my sustenance was by no means assured, 
hanging as it were between heaven and earth, and my heart 
utterly distracted by separation from kindred and friends ; accord¬ 
ingly that commission was only accomplished by fits and starts, 1 
until a kind and complaisant man of wealth, orthodox and reli¬ 
giously disposed, and happily furnished with this world’s goods, 
who was very devoted* to me, and for whom 1 too entertained/an 
indescribable affection, having completed the writing of the 
Tdrikh i Nizami* which is a bulky volume, ancL which is here being 
completed by me—removed the furniture of life to the sublime 
abode of Paradiso. 

•1 Lit, used to fall into the region of 

lioldihg back and pushing on. 

* KhwAja Niz<amu-d-dm Afymad, son of Khw&ja Muqim Hariwi diwin of 
the household of Babar, is said in the Zakhirdtu-l-Qawdnin (E.D. v. 178) to 
have been appointed diwan of Akbar’s household. He was subsequently 
appointed bakhshi of the province of Gujrat. . • 

The history referred to in the text is one of great repute and authority, 
it was called by the author Taba^at-i-Akbar-shdhf by which title Bad&oni 
himself also styles the work. Its name is also known*as Tabaqat- * * * 

2 
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" He has departed—I too follow him. 

Each one at last must go the self same way.” 

At this juncture, when Time departing from its usual custom, 
has treated me in the matter of leisure with some, sort of liberal¬ 
ity, it has come about that I have been able to steal a morsel of 
the chequered 1 hours of my life from bis grasp, so that I renewed 
tny -intention and confirmed my purpose, and on this ground that 
there is no bygone event which has not left something for the 
present, 

“ If the peasant thoroughly clears under the sheaves of wheat 

He leaves the sparrow’s portion on the ground,” 

I have selected and transcribed accurately a portion of the 
circumstances of some of the autocrat Emperors of Hindustan 
from the Tdrihk i Mubarak Shahi 8 and the Nizamu-t-Tawdrikh of 
^Nizami s which is as it wore a drop in the ocean and a bubble of 
the turbulent floods, and have also added somewhat of my own, 
and have kept before me the desirability of conciseness and have 

i*Akbari. FiriBhta states that of all the histories he consulted this is* the ' 
only one ho found complete. (Elliot and Dowson, v. 177-178.) 

Nbjamu-d-din died in 1003 A. H., 1594 A. D. From the author’s preface 
in the text above it would appear that he had had tho work in hand 
gome considerable time, but had not been able to give his undivided.attention 
to it until after tho death of Nizamu-d-din. In tho space of a year from 
that event he had completed his abridgment so that, it must have been fairly 
faf .advanced at tho time of Nigamu-d-dfn’s docease. 

s & * 9 

1 see Lane, Art. The days are apt to decline from tho right 
9 f 9 $o 99 

course apt to return (•“ill and The days. 

8 This work was written by tfahya ibn-Ahmad 'ibn-‘Abdullah Sirhindi 
according to Firishta with thg express purpose of recording the reign of 
Mubarak Sliah. It commences with the reign of Muhammad Sam, founder 
of the Ghon dynasty^ tho only known MS. terminates abruptly in the 
middle of the reign of Sultan Sayyid Muhammad, 852 A. H.—(1448 A. D.). 

8 This must be the work already referred to, i. e. t the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari 
although the name Nifiamu-t-Tawankh does not appear to bo given to it else* 
T^iere. 

The name Ni&dmu-t-Tawariklj is generally restricted to f the work by 
(vide Elliott and Dowson II. pp *252-253.) Its date is about 674 H, 
fl275A. D.) 
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imposed npon myself the necessity of avoidance of all affectation 
of style and metaphor, and have named this model composition 
Muntakhabu-t-Tawariich . l I hope that this imperfect collfftion 
and composition, whose object is the perpetuation of the auspi¬ 
cious names of the Emperors of Islam, and the transmission of 
a memorial thereof in this changing world until the final consum¬ 
mation, may lead to the pardon of the author in the world to 
come, and not be an augmentation of the crimes laid to his 
charge. 

“ And do thou, 0 Nightingale, as thou roamest through this 
garden, . 

’Vyith all thy sweetness, abstain from blaming the defects of 
the crow.” . 

Since the object of my ambition is to write correctly, if I should 
by accident let fall from my pen the instrument of my thoughts,, 
or commit in my thoughts, which are the moti ve agent of my 8 . 
pen, any slip or error, I hope that He (may He be glorified and 
exalted) in accordance with liis universal mercy which is of old, 
will overlook and pardon it. 

By speaking evil do not change my tongue, 

And do not make this tongue of mine my wrong.* 

And since the first of the Emperors, of Islam who were the 
cause of the conquest of Hindustan—(after Mahomed Qasim, 3 

l This title is common .to works by many other authors (Elliott and 
Dowson, v. 477) specially given to a history by Haran ibn-Muhammad al- 
Kbaki ash-Shirazi, completed A. H. 1019 (1610 A. D). The work of Badaoni 
is known better as Tarlkh-i-Bad&oni. 

* There is a play on the words wrong and tongue which cannot 

be preserved in translation. 

8 The incidents of Muhammad Qasim's engagements and viotories are 
related in the Chach Nama, extracts from whiqh will be found in Elliott and 
Dowson (Yel. i. pp. 131-211.) See also Futuhu-l-Buldan of Al-Bilaguri (JJ. 
and D. i. 113). His full name was Muhammad ibn-Qasim ibn-Muhammad 
ibn-Hakim ibn-Abi ‘Uqail, and he was sent during the Khalifati of Walid- 
ibn-Abdul Malik ,705-715 A.D., to command on the frontiers of Sind. (E. 
and'l). Al-Bilfi’uri Yol. i. p. 119.) 

See also E. and D. Yol. i, Appendix 432, &c. 
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cousin and son-in-law. of Hajjaj-ibn-Yiisuf Saqfi, 1 who in the 
year, 93 A.H., (711 A.D.), conquered the countries of Sind, Mult&n 
and*Gujrat, and, by the order of Walid ibn-‘Abdul Malik Marwani 2 
who on an important occasion wrote to him from Damascus and 
summoned him to his presence, starting from Oodypur in India, 
and wrapping himself in a raw hide, while on his journey yielded 

up his life to God,, and after him the affairs of Islam in that 

• • 

. I Abd Muhammad al-Hajjaj was son of Yusuf-ibn al.Hakam ibn-‘TJqail ibn- 
Masud ibn Aumir ibn Miattib ibn Malik ibn Ka‘b, ibn *Amr ibn Sa‘d ibn 
‘Auf ibn Quasi (called also $aqif). He was governor of Irak and Khoras&n 
for ‘Abdul Malik ibn Marwan (692-705 A.D.) and was confirmed in that 
office by Walid ibn Abdul Malik (705-715 A.D.) For an account of him 
see 1. K. (Slane) I. 356 and seqq). He founded the city of Wasit, between 
Basra anchKufa (75 A H ) He died on 21 st R amazon A.H. 95, at the a go 
of fifty-four and was buried at Wasit. Ibn Kh#]Iiq6n states, “ His malady 
was a cancer in the stomach for which he called in a physician, -who, having 
r examined into his’case, tied a piece of meat to a string and passed it down 
his throat; after a lapse of some timo he drew it out, and found a swarm of 
worms adhering to it: God gave also a cold ague power ovor him and 
• although vases filled with lighted coals wore placed around him so closo as 
ta scorch his skin ho felt them not. (I.K. Slane loc. cit.). 

He was a brutal ruler, and at his doath it was said in thanksgiving “ O my 
God ! thou hast caused him to die: let his example also die from among us.” 

“The tribe of Saqif‘was a great and well-known tribe dwolling at Taif, 
who before their conversion to Islam were devoted to the spocial worship of 
the idol Lat; the founder of the tribe was Qassi (called also §aqif) whose 
descent from Ma‘dd is supported by two difforent genealogies.” (Caussin 
de Perceval, Hist, des Arabes, i. 272). After refusing to hear the prophet 
in a personal appeal mado to thorn, they made war against him, but even¬ 
tually embraced Islam in 630 A.H., shortly after the return of Muhammad 
to Medina. 

8 WaluJ ibn-Abdul Malik Marwani, became Khalifah in tho year 86 A. H. 
and died in the year 96 A. II. His father was his predecessor in the Khali- 
fate, his name was ‘Abdul Malik ibn-Marwan whonco Walid is callod Marwani. 
It was during the Khalifate of Abdul Malik that al-Hajjaj pulled down the 
Ka‘bah and restored it to the condition in which it was in the time of As 
Suyuti. Walid was ignorant, despotic and tyrannical, but withal dis¬ 
charged the duties of Khalif veil, he built tho * mosque of Damascus and 
during his Khalifate many foreign couquests were achieved. (See Jarrett’s 
translation of As Suyuti’s Tarikhn-I-Khulafa, pp. 227-230.) 

The incident in the text relates to the vengeance taken for their father’s 
death by the two virgin daughters of Dahir, who were taken captive 
when he was killed at tho sioge of the fort of Rawar, 93 A. h5 Muhammad 
Q&sixn had sent them to Baghdad under tho charge of his negro slaves, 
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country lost all order) were Nasiru-d-din Subulctig'm 1 whose son 
was Sulpdn Mahmud Ghaznavi who every year used to make 
incursions into’ India with the object of plundering and engaging 
in religious warfare, and in the reign of whose sons Lahore be- 

When they were summonod before the Khalifah Walid ihn-Abdul Malik, he 
became enamoured of them and desired to retain them. They howovor 
assured him that Muhammad Qasim had kept them with himself for three 
days before sending them to the ghalifah and that consequently they were 
not worthy to become his concubines. Walid being very indignant Wfrofce a 
letter commanding Muhammad Qasim at whatever plaqp he' might have 
arrived when he received the mandate, to suffer himself to bo sown up in a 
raw hide and sent to tho Capital. Muhammad Qasim rocoivod the lottor 
at “ Udhafar ” (Oodypur) obeyed its orders and was brought before the 
Khalifah dead. 

The Khalifah taking a bunch bf green myrtle in his hand, shewed the 
corpse* to Dahir’s two daughters, who thereupon told him that thoy had falsely 
represented tho facts in ordor to bo revenged on the slayer of their father. 
Thoy were accordingly by his order 44 enclosed between walls.” (Elliott 
andDowson, Vol. I, pp. 210,-211, Appendix 437, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II. 345, and 
footnote). Muhammad Qasim was succeeded in the sovereignty of Sind by 
the descendants of tho Banu Tamim Ansarf from whom it passed to tho 
Sumrd Kajputs. 

1 44 In A. H. 107 (A. D. 725-26) under tho Khalifato of Ilisham b-Abdul, 
Malik Amin b-Abdnllah Kasliari, governor of Khurasan, conquered Ghor 
Gharjistan, tho territory of Nimroz and Kabul, and made tho latter his capital. 
From that timo continuously under the dynasties of Umayyah and Abbas 
it was hold, by the governor of Khurasan until under the Samanis, Alptigin, 
a slave of that house, withdrew from their obedience took possession of 
Ghazni and Kabul and asserted his independonco. On his death Subuktigin, 
father of the great Mahmud, succeeded to the kingdom aud it continued, 
under tho house of Ghazni ” 

I have quoted this verbatim from Jarrett’s translation of tho Ain-i-Akbarf 
Yol. II. p. 414, becauso it shews in a few words tho changes which occurred , 
during tho period intervening between Muhammad Qasim and Subuktigin. 

Nasiru-d-din Subuktigin is affirmed by-historians to have been a Turk by 
descent who was brought by a merchant as a boy to Bukhara where he was 
spld to Alptigin, who from being governor of Khurasan had by revolt 
against Mansur (A. II. 351) established his sovereignty over Ghazni. 

Subuktigin some fifteen years later married the daughter of Alptigin 
and was acknowledged king by the cfiiof of Ghazni, Alptigin having died 
two years previously, during which period his son Abu I$haq was governor 
till his death. He then became founder of tho Ghaznivide Dynasty or tho 
Kings of Lahore. (Soe'Briggs Feristita , Vol. I. pp. 11-96,) also (Elliott and 
Dowson, Vol VI. 207-221.) See also Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri (llaverty) page 70 aud 
footnote . • 
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came the seat of Government, so that Islam never again lost its 
( hold on that country —accordingly I deemed it right to commence 
this history with an account of that monarch whose end was 
glorious, so. that it may.be fortunate from the first, and lauded at 
the last —and God is the best of helpers and defenders. 

The Ghazniyide Dynasty. 

From Sultan Ha§iru-d-dm Subuktigin to Khusrau Malik, who, 
prior to the conquest of Dehli, proclaimed Islam in Hindustan, 
from the year 367 A. H. (977 A. D.), to the year 582 A.H. (1186 
A.D.). Their sovereignty thus lasted two hundred and fifteen years 
under the sway of fifteen monarchs. 

Sultan N/siru-d-dIn Subuktigin 

Was of Turki origin, the slave of Alptigin who was a servant of 
Arair Mansur-ibn-Nuh Samani. 1 In the year 367 H. after the 
death of Abu Ishaq, the son of Alptigin, by common consent of 
the soldiery and populace he succeeded 2 to the imperial throne 
in the city of Bust 3 * * * * 8 and raised.the standard of conquest, and 

1 Tho eighth prince of the Samani dynasty who reigned 22 years. 

(D’Herbolot). 

The Samani dynasty was founded by Asad bin-Snman. It held 

sway over Khurasan and Transoxiana, holding its court at Bukhara — from 

279 A. II. to 395 A. II See Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, Raverty pp. 26, 27 and 53. 
Amir Abul Hirs Mansur died at Bukh6r£ 366 A. H. and was succeeded by 

his son Abul Qasim-i-Nuh. ( Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri , Raverty 44.) For an account 
of the Samani dynasty, see D’Herbelot III. 193. Abu Ishaq was ap¬ 
pointed by Mansur as governor of Ghaznin upon the death of his father 
Alptigin in tho year 365 A. H., and died in 367 A. H. 

According to the Tabaqut-i-Nasiri , Alptigin died in 352 A. II. and I?haq 
in 356 A. H. upon tho death of Ishaq Balkatigin, the slave of Alptigin 
succeeded him, dying in 362 A. II. after him again Pirey obtained the govern¬ 
ment, but was deposed in 367 A. H. when the Government passed to Subuk- 
tigin. (See Raverty Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 71-73.) 

8 The Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri states that Subuktigin succeeded Alaptagin in 
Ghaznin (Raverty pp. 46-74.) 

8 Bust, the capital of Zabulisfan ( vide Abul Feda II., ii. 201) which in¬ 
cludes Kabul and the adjacent territory as far as Ghazna and oven beyond. 
Derived by Y6kut from Zabul, grandfather of Rustam. (A'in-i-AkbaH 
(Jarrett) Yol. II. p. 115, and p. 408). “ According to the .$anun Bust is 

situated in Ol^S' long : and 32‘ > 15'. lat: according to the Afcwal in 90° long, 
and 33°. lat. Thircf climate [ see Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. II. 115, footnote 4] Chief 
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girding up the l&ins of energy and effort for foray and religious 
war, he invaded Hindustan on the frontiers of the country of Kob-i- 
Jud 1 and having fought a severe battle with Jaipal who was the 9. 
ruler of Hindustan, concluded peace with him. Jaipal, however, 
broke the treaty. Accordingly Na§iru-d-dm Subuktigin equipped 
an army composed of 10,000 cavalry and numberless elephants 
huge as mountains, and engaged in conflict with him a second 
time, fought a great battle with him in the neighbourhood of 
Lamghanat, 8 the breeze of victory stirred th& banners* of Amir 
Hasiru-d-di'n, the army of Jaipal suffered defeat, and he him¬ 
self took to' flight and sought refuge in Hindustan. Thus 
Lamghanat came into the possession of Amir Nasiru-d-din, the 
Khutbah was read and the coin struck in his name. 3 Then he 
proceeded to the assistance of Amir Nuh-ibn-Man§ur Samara 4 
and \vas the means of procuring notable victories in Khurasan 
and the regions beyond the river. 6 Finally in the month of 
Sha‘ban 6 of the year 387 A.H. (997 A.D.,) he obediently submitted 
to the summons of the Almighty, having reigned for twenty 
years. 

Yaminu-d-Daulat Sultan Mahmud ibn Nasiru-d-din Gjiaznavi. 

When Subuktigin, in the month of Sha‘ban 387 H., while on 
*tho road to G-haziiin, receiving the summons of the Almighty 

place of the district of Bost. Bost is situated on tlio hanks of the Ilend- 
mand and is part of Sijistan. From Bost to Ghazna one reckons about 14 
marches (Abul Feda II., ii. 108) Abul Foda further states that at Bost on 
the Ilondmand (Helmund) there is a bridge of boats similar to those of the 
rivers of Iraq. (II. 76). 

1 The Koh-i-JM: includes the mountainous region between Ghaznah and 
Lahore. 

2 Lamghan. See Abul Feda II. ii. 201. According to the Lobab this is the 
general name of a collection of places in the mountains of ghaznah. (See 
Abul Feda I. cccxlvi ) Lamyhan. Long 104>°50' Lat 34°3 A'in-i-Akbari iii. 89. 

8 The reading of the (Khutba) aud striking the (sikka) that is 

stamping the currency, wero the usual accompaniments of the accession of 
th© sovoroigns of Islam, and constituted a proclamation of their authority. 

4 See History of the Caliphs As SuyuJ;! (Jarrott) pp. 432-433. 

6 ^ Mawara-un-nahr. Transoxiana . 

According to Yaqut in his^Mu&htarik, TurSn is the name given to the col¬ 
lection of countries situated beyond the Oxus. See Abul Feda “ Transoxi- 
ana,” for a full account of the countries included under this name. 

6 The eighth month of the Mul?ammad£n year. 
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responded “Here* am I,” ho appointed his young son Israa^l as 
r his successor. 1 * 3 * * * * When this news reached Mahmud who was the 
elder son of Subuktigm, he wrote a letter of condolence to his 
brother and sought a peaceful solution of the difficulty on the 
following terms* That Isma‘il should give up Grhaznin to Mabmtid, 
receiving in its stead the governorship of Balkh : Isma‘il refused 
these terms, and eventually war was declared between the 
brothers. Mahmud was victorious, and after defeating IsmaSl, 
10. hept him- closely besieged in Ghaznin for a space of six months, 
at the expiration of which time certain of their friends interven¬ 
ed and made peace between them. Isma‘il then came and had an 
interview with Mahmud, and the sovereignty devolved upon 
Yamyiu-d-Daulat Mahmud. After this a quarrel arose between 
Mahmud and Mansur ibn-Nuh Samani and aJso his brother 
‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn-Nuh. 8 Eventually Mahmud got the upper hand. 
The Amirs of ‘Abdu-l-Malik also, Faiq and Baktuzun, who 
engaged in contest with Mahmud, were defeated by him,-and the 
sovereignty of the whole of Khurasan, of Ghaznin, and the 
frontiers of Hindustan came into the hands of Mahmud. 

Mahmud’s mother was the daughter of the ruler of Zabul 8 


l The question of the right of succession of the two brothers admits of. 

some doubt. From the text it would appear that it was the intention of Subuk¬ 
tigm to nominate his younger son Isma'fl. The author of the Tabaqat-i - 
Ndsiri ignores Isma'il’s succession (see Raverty, note 6, page 75, and Briggs, 
note on Ferishta, page 29). Subuktigin died in 387, and Mahmud succeeded 
acoording- to Fanakati in 388. It appears uncertain how long Isma‘il held 
the Government, but probably the six months during which he was besieged 
by Mahmud in Ghazni, represents his whole reign. 

3 The origin oi this quarrel is stated by Ferishta to have been a protest 

lodged by Mahmud against the nomination of Bak-TCizun to the governorship 
of Khurasan (see Briggs, p. 84, see also Raverty, Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, pp.49, 50). 

Mansur was deprived of his sight after dethronement by'Faiq and Bak¬ 
tuzun who then by agreement with Mahm&d were to hold Merv and Nishdpur. 

Shortly after this (in 388 A. H.), the Samani dynasty came to an eud after 
the defeat of .ABd-ul-Malik by Uak i-Nasr. It had lasted one hundred and 
eight years. See Raverty, pp. 53, 64. (see also D. Herbelot iii. 194). .* 

Mahmud is related to have assumed the title of Sult&n and to have been 
the first Oriental potentate who appropriated this term (Thomas, Coins of 
Kings of Ghazni, J. R. A.*S. IX, 270, see also Elliott II. 480-481. 

8 She was the daughter of Alptagin, governor of* Ghazninfwhich is here 
meant by Zabul, the words * that is Qandah&r ” only occur in one copy and 
■are probably interpolated. 
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[that is to say Qandahdr*] accordingly, he is called Ma^mtid 
Zabuli—as Firdausi 1 says: 

The auspicious court of MalynAd Zabuli is an ocean, 

An ocean such that no shore can be found for it t 
I went to the ocean—I dived blit found-no pearl 
The fault is my fortune’s—not that of the ocean. 

In the early part of his reign he had some unpleasant coi> 
respondence with the EJxalifah of Baghdad Al-Qudi? billahi 
‘Abb&si.s Eventually the IQialif despatched a magnificent robe of 
honour, and many presents of precious things and gems, and con¬ 
ferred on him the title of Amiru-l-Millafc Yaminu-d-Daulat. 

Leaving Ghaznin he went to Balkb and Her&t, and in 387 A.H», 

(997 A.D*) he returned to Ghaznin after having settled those pro¬ 
vinces, .and thence made repeated incursions and forays into 
Hindustan, and took several fortresses. ‘Asjadi 8 composed the 
following qasida in honour of this expedition : 

When the king of kings marched to Somnat 4 
He made his own deeds the standard of miracles. 

In the .month of Shawwal, 391 A.H., (1000 A.D.) I^ahmud re- 11 . 
turned to Hindustan from Ghaznin with ten thousand cavalry, 

* Not in MSS (A) or (B). * 

1 Firdausi. For an account of this famous poet see this volume page 32 
Note 1, and Majma‘ul Fu?ah& I. 882. 

* Al-Qadir billahi Abul ‘Abbas Ahmad-ibn-Ishak ibn il Mnqtadir was born 
in 336 A.H. His Khali fate lasted from 381 A. H. to 422, the year of hia»death, 
a period o£ forty-one years. As Suyufci quoting from Al-Khatib says that 
he was distinguished for his rectitude and nobility of character. (History of 
Caliphs (Jarrett, p. 431.) 

8 Hakim Abu Nazar ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ibn-Man^6r contemporary of Hakim 
Ansuri, Hakim Farrukhi, and Hakim Firdusi. Ho died in 432 A. H. (Majma‘ul 
Fusahd, Vol. I. p. 340.) The qa?ida in which the lines quoted occur is given 
at length in the Majma ul Fu?aha, loc. cit. MS. (A) quotes them wrongly, 

MS. (B) is the same as the text which reads cfor ‘Asjadi was a cele¬ 
brated poetof Merv. The Tabaqdt-i-N&siri gires another oouplet in addition 
to the above and attributes the poem to ‘Ansuri (p. 82, note I). 

4 Somn£t. Situated according to the Q£nun in 97° 10' long, and 22 ° 15' lat. 
Somnit is on the shore, in the land of pirates which ia part of India. Ibn- 
Said says that travellers often speak of it, and it forms part of Gu^er^t or 
the oountry of Lar. (See Bayley, History of Gujerat, p. 18, etc,, Mn-i-Akbar% 

Vol. II. (Jarrett) 246, etc. Abul Feda II. ii. n6.) 

See also Albiruni India (Sachau) I. 205, and Index Somandtha , 

See also p. 27 of this volume, <£c, 

3 
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and reduced Peshawar. He also again drew up his forces on 
these frontiers for battle with Jaipal who confronted him with 
large forces of cavalry and infantry and three hundred elephants. 
Saltan Mahmud gained the day and Jaipal was taken prisoner 
together with fifteen of his relatives, his brothers and his sons; 
and five thousand infidels fell by the sword. Great spoils fell into 
*4he hands of the Gljazis, among them a pearl necklet which was 
on the neck of Jaipal, which was worth ^ome hundred and eighty 
thousand dinars , l and the necklets of the others too, on the same 

1 Note 1. Dlndr . 

There is some uncertainty as to the actual value of the Dindr , as there 
wore different coins, pne of silver and the other of gold bearing this name— 

It was during the Khalifats of Abdal Malik ibn Marwan *(A.H. 73 to 
A.H. 86, A.D. 692 A.D. 705) that a separate coinage was introduced. Thus 
As Suyfifcl gives the following account: “ Yahya-b-Bakayr narrates:— 
* I heard Mdlik say that the first who coined dinars was Abdul Malik and he 
inscribed on them a verse of the Quran, ^fusa^ states that Abdul Malik 
inscribed on the dinar ** Say, God is One.” (Qur. cxii.) and on the reverse, 
“ there is no God but God; ” and its circumference was a rim of silver and 
he inscribed outside the rim, 41 Muhammad is the Apostle of God, whom 
he hath sent as a guide unto Salvation and the true faith/ ” (J^rrett, 
History of the Caliphs p. 222.) 

Abdul Malilf had introduced the custom of writing at the head of letters 
the formula, Ai »ay there is one God ” This was a cause of offence to the 
Grecian Emperor who Wrote saying that unless Abdul Malik abandoned this 
habit 44 there will reach you on our dinars the mention of what you will not 
like.”. Abdal Malik consequently decided upon coining his own dinars which 
he did in the year 75 A.H. (A.D 694.) 

The origin of the word dinar is attributed to the Latin denarius the words 
faU and dirham being in the same way derived from follia and 

drachma. (Prinsep I. 19-246.) 

The denarius, a silver coin was worth approximately 8$d. its average weight 
bang according to the authorities 60 grains. It was first coined B.C. 269. 

Its relation to the drachma was at first as 8*5 to 9 75, hut owing to a 
falling off in weight of the drachma they at one time were practically equal 
in value. The drachma was a silver coin aud occupied among the Greeks 
the place of the denarius among the Romans. Both these coins then, the 
ddndr and the dirham, were silver originally, and were in all probability of 
equal value*, but there is another dinar mentioned in the Raja Tarangini and 
elsewhere which was a gold coin—this answers almost exactly to the Roman 
4$nmrw8.aureus of wbioh Pliny speaks, the average weight of which was 
120 grains. The gold coins^of Chandragupta mentioned ^n the Sanchi 
inscription weigh from 1?0 to 130 grains and are indubitably copied from 
Greek originals in^ device as well as in weight. Priusep I. 246. 
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pdale. This victory was won on Saturday, 1 the 8th of Mul^amim, 
392 (1001 A.D.) Leaving this place Mabua&d proceeded to the 

fortress pf Tabarhindah* which was the residence 8 of Jaip$l, 
and conquered that country. 

After this-in the month of MuJiarram 393 A.H. hp left Gthaznln 
and proceeded to Hindustan by way of Seistan and assaulted 
Bhatia 4 which is in the vicinity of Multan. The Baja of that 
place, Beji Rai, fearing the punishment of the Sultan killed him¬ 
self with a dagger, and they brought his head to the Sultan. 
Many Hindus, more than one can number, were hurried along thp. 
road to pon-exisfcence by the’pitiless sword, and Mahmud took as 
spoil two hundred and seventy elephants while Da‘ud ibn-Na§r 6 
the renegacte ruler of Multan, being reduced to submission by the 
Sultan, agreed to pay twenty times tweuty thousand dirhams ^ 
annual tribute. 

Wo may thus take it that the golden dinar was doable the weight of the 
silver dinar and taking the ratio of gold to silver as 10 to 1 this would give 
us the relative values of the gold and silver dinar in terms of dinars of 
silver as 20 to 1. 

This relative value is rendered more probable still by a comparison of onr 
author’s statement of the tribute paid by Daud ibn Na?r (page 11, line 18 of 
the Text) with that of Firishta (see note 6 below). 

Against this however is the statement in the Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann I. 
p. 86) that “the Din&r is a gold coin weighing one mi$qdl f i.e., If dirhams’* 
but as both the dirham and the mi$qdl were variable the accuracy of this 
statement is open to question. 

See Smith’s Dictionary qf Greek and Roman Antiquities. (Art.) Denarius . 

1 Firishta says Monday, the 8tli of J^uharram. 

8 Tabarhindah. Firishta calls this Batindah which is also the name given 
to Jaip^l’s capital in a history of the Rajas of Jamu. As to the identity of 
this with •Waihind, see Raverty’s Tabaqat-i-Akbari, pp. 76-80 footnote, see 
Tieffenthaler’s map, Yol. III. See also E. and D. II. 438. 

8 MS. (A) has Text has which is evidently an “ im¬ 

provement” on the authbr. 

4 MS. (A) has Bhata MS. (B) has Bhtfta. The real name of 

this place is according to Elliott Bhera t which lies on the left bank of the 
Jhelnm under the Salt Range—see E and D., Yol. II., Appendix, pp. 439-440. 

6 Grandson of Shaikh Hamid Lodi, first ruler of Multan (Briggs, p. 40.) 

6 Firishta* says 20,000 golden dir am s. According to the Ain-i-AkbaH, Yol. 
I. 36, the dirham is a»silver coin, and no mention is made of a golden dirham. 
Taking the va^uie of the golden dirham at twenty times that of the silver 
dirham the text would give the same amount as that given by Firishta 
(see note 1 p. 18). 
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As he was advancing to Mult&n, Anandpal, son of JaipAl, rose 
f up against hito to oppose the advance of the Sult£n, but fled after 
the battle to the mountains of Kashmir, and the Sult&n reached 
12 . Multan by way of Hindustan. 1 Those events occurred in 396 
A*H. (1005 A.D.) In the following year 397 A.H. '(1006 A.D.) 
a battle was fought at Balkh between Mahmdd and Ilrfk Kh6n* 
king of Hawai i an-Nahr. 8 Sultan Ma^mtid was victorious; Ilak 
KMn finally died in the year 403 H. (1012 A.D,) 

In the year 39.8 H. (1007 A.D.) Mahmud entered Turkistan, 
•and having settled the affairs of the Turkis, pursued Sukhpdl 4 
Nabsa, Raja of Sind (who having embraced Islam had been re¬ 
leased from his captivity to Abu ‘Ali* Sinjdrf but had* again 
jpined the idolaters and apostates) overcame him and 1 threw him 
into prison wherq he died. 

In the year 399 A.H. (1008 A*.D.) Mahmud a second time 
entered Hindustan and engaging in battle with the aforesaid 
Anand Pal 'defeated him, and betaking himself with his vast 
spoil to the fortress of Bhimnagar 6 — which nowadays is.known 

1 Firishta says by way of Batindah. In the text wo find by way of 
Hindustan and MSS. (A) and (B) have the same. According to Elliott (II. 
438) we should here read Bihknd ofr Waihind, a place of considerable impor¬ 
tance on tho western bank of the Indus about fifteon miles above Attock. 

3 See Raverty Tabaqat'i-Nasiri, p. 52 and note. Ilak son of Bughra Kh&n 
took Bukhara 10th Zi-Qa‘dah, 389 H. See also pages 84-85, footnote 9. 

See also Briggs’ Firishta, pp. 42-44. 

8 Transoxiana. 

4 Firishta calls him SukhpSl, a son of one of the R&jss of India. MS. 

(A) and (B) have Sukpdl Naba According to Elliott his name 

was §ukhpal-Nawasa Sh6h, the name Nawasa denoting his relationship to 
Jaip&l whose grandson he in all probability was (see E and D, II^App. 444.) 
He is called R&jd inasmuch as Mahmud when leaving Multan to fight Ilak 
Kh£n had (according to Firishta) left his Indian possessions in his charge. 
See also Elphinstone, Hist, of India, p. 280. 

6 This fortress is situated about a mile from the town of Bhim. TIk fort 
itself was called Nagarkot (Firishta) and is the same as Kot Kangra. In 
Tieffenthaler’s map Nagarkote is placed some 25 miles N. W. of Kot Kangra, 
but at page 107, Vol. I, he says, “ C6tgangra nommee aussi Nagar oott est une 
ville munie d’une forteresse et situCe dans les montagnes.” See £ and D, 
Vol. II. 34 and App. 445. 

“ The. Town of Bhim which is about a mile from th^fort, is now on a spot 
called Bhawan which means a temple raised to a* Saktx or female deity, and 
Bhim is probably a mistake arising from its presumed foundation by the 
heroic Bhim/* 
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as the Th^na of Blum—reduced it by promising qnnrter fo the 
garrison, and gained possession of the treasure and valuables 
which had been buried and stored .there since the time of Bhim^ 
and in the early part of the year 400 H. he cansed several golden 
and silver thrones to be placed in his court, and ordered that all 
that boundless and incomputable wealth should be scattered at 
the foot of his own throne that the people might gaze on it. 

Pn the year 401 H. (1010 A.D.) he lefjfc GJialsnm and again 
marched towards Multan, and took possession of the remainder 
of the country and put to death the greater part of the Karma- 
tians 1 * * and heretics of that region, and sent the remainder 
whom he did not put to death to the fort, 8 where they died. He 
took Daud ibn^asr, the heretic ruler of Multan, to Ghaznin and 
kept him a prisoner in the fortress of Ghori, 8 where he 3ied. 

In the year 402 H. (1011 A.D.), he set out for Thanesar 4 * * * and 13. 
Jaip.il, the son of the former Jaipal, offered him a present of fifty 
elephants and much treasure. The Sultan, however, was not to 
be deterred from his purpose; so*refused to accept his present, 
and seeing f^idnesar empty ho sacked it and destroyed its idol 
temples, and .took away to Ghaznin, the idol known as Chakar- 


1 A heretical sect of Muslims, so called from the founder Karmat, who rose 
about the year 278 H. They sought to attain their ends by violence and 
in the year 319 H. under Abu Taher, took the city of Mecca with fearful 
slaughter, plundered the temple and took away the black stone which they 
retained for twenty years. 

(Elliott and Dowson II. 573). (See also Sale’s Quran, Prel. Discourse, pp. 
WO-131) D. Herbelofr (Car mate ). 

> MS. (A) £*6 ji 

8 Firishta -fit* MS. (A) 

4 Thanesar. 76*62 E. 29*30 N. vide Map, Tieffenthaler, Vol, III. 

Tieffenthaler describes it as a large and populous town one mile in length, 
having a pond surrounded by buildings towards the east. The Hindus he 
states, claim that when gold is thrown into this lake it increases in weight. 
He naively, goes on to say, however, “ Mais e’est un fable ridicule car celui 
qui y jette son or n’en reoouyre^rien.” The water is accounted holy. 

He places Thanesar at a di|fance of 66 miles from Dehli giving the stages,— 
Narela 12 milqp, Sonpat 6, Gfonor 6,' Panipat 12,* Carnal 14, Asamabad 7, 

Thanessor 9. It lies N.-W. of Dohli and is now called Thanes war. See 

Cunningham, Auo. Geog. of India, pp. 330-332. See Alberuni, I. 199, 
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sdm, 1 on account of which the Hiridtis had been ruined ; and 
having placed it in his court’, caused it to be trampled under foot 
by the people. In the year 403 H. (1012 A.D.), he conquered 
*Ghurjistan t a and in the selfsame year an ambassador arrived 
from the ruler of Egypt, and when the Sultan heard that he was 
of the Batini sect, 3 he exposed him to public ridicule 4 * * and 
expelled him. * 

In the year 404 H, (1013 A.D,), he prepared an expeditionary 
force to attack Nandana, 6 a city situated on the mountains of 
B&lnath. Jaipal II 6 left a force to defend that fortress, and him- 
self proceeded to the Kashmir pass. The Sultan gained possession 
of that fortress with promise of quarter, and left Sarogh Kotwal 
to defend it, while he pursued Jaipal. He took ftie vast spoils of 
•that mountainous region and put many infidels to death by tho 
sword of holy war, and honoured the rest by admitting them to 
Islam—a certain number he led captive to Grhaznin. 

In the year 40(5 H. (1015 A.D.), lie contemplated the conquest 
of Kashmir, and besieged the fortress of Lobar Kot, 7 which was 
a very high fort, but was forced to abandon the •siege ^>n account 
of the severity of the cold and rain, and tho constant reinforce¬ 
ments available to the Kashmiris, and returned to Ghaznin. In 
that year he entered iuto a contract for the marriage of his sister , 


1 Chakrasvamin, or tho lord of the Chakra. For an account of this idol, see 
Alberuni, I. 117- 

“ Tho city of Taneshar is highly venerated by the Hindus. The idol of 
that place is called Cakra svamin, t.e., the owner of the CaJcra” 

* Gharjistan, or Gharshistan, the country bounded on the west by Herat, 
east by Ghor, north by Merv, and south by Ghazni. Bee Jacut in voc. 
Gharshistan. 

3 Esoterics, a sect of the Shi‘a Muslims. For an account of them see Cure- 

ton’s page 147 —They were variously called 

4 iDbjf j - W +h* Exposing to ridicule by seating on a donkey with tho face 

to the tail, and thus leading him through the city. 

6 Nandana, a fortress of brick situated on a mountain. Tieffenthalcr I. 105, 
in lat. 32°. (Alberuni, Sachau trans, 317). In Rennell’s map (1782) the 
Belnat mountains are placed in long. 72° E.,la#. 3*2° N. For a full description of 
this mountain, see Cunningham, Ano. Geog. of ifcdia, pages 164, 165. 

6 Son of Anandpal, grandson of Jaipal I. 0 

7 Called also Lohkob by Firishta. MSS. (A) (B) have ci 
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with Abul Abbas ibn Mamtin Khwarazm Shab, 1 and sent her to 
Khw&razm. 

In the year 407 H. (1016 A.D.), a band of ruffians murdered 
Khwarazm Shab, and Mabmtid leaving Obaznin, proceeded first 
to Balkh and thence to Khwarazm, whero a furious battle took 
place between his forces and those of Khainavtash, the commander- 
in-chief of Khwarazm. The Sultan’s forces gained the day and 
Mahmud appointed Alt tin Tash governor of that country, invest¬ 
ing him with the title of Qwarazm Shah, he also took vengeance 
on the murderers of Khwaraem Shah, and returned (to Obaznin) 
after having arranged those important affairs. 

In the year 409 H., he marched with the object of subduing 
Qanauj, 2 and having, crossed the seven 8 dangerous riverS of 
Hindustan, upon his arrival in the neighbourhood of Qanauj, 
Ktirafi, 4 the ruler of Qanauj, offered his submission, and sued fqr 
quarter, offering presents. Leaving that place he arrived at the 


1 For a full account of this dynasty, see Raverty’s Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri , pp. 231 
Ac., (note 2.) Khwarazm is a country on both banks of Hie Oxus of which 
the capital is Gorgang (Jurjan) see Abul Feda II. ii. 209. Chorasmii of 
Strabo, Herodotus, Ac. The Chorasmii are coupled by ancient authors with 
the Dace, Massagetao and Soghdi. (Smith’s Diet, of Geog.) 

* Qanauj or Qanaj, was for a long time the Hindu capital of Northern 
India. Firiehta states that when Mahmtid approached Qanauj, “ he saw there 
a city which raisod its head to the skies and which in strength and beauty 
might boast of being unrivalled.” (Briggs. I. 67). See also Alberuni 
(Sachau tr. I. 199). (For a full account of this city consult Cunningham, 
op. cit, 376, Ac ). 

Tieffenbhaler states that in ancient monuments Qanauj is called “ Cannia 
coubadj ” ce qui signifie la vierge bossue. Vol. I. pp. 193, 194?. 

8 These in the order Mahmud met with them were the— 

Indus 8kst. Sindhu Gr. *Iv8os “ Indus incolis Sindus appellatus” (Pliny.) 

Jhelam^ Hydaspes or Bidaspes 8kst. Vitasta (Yihut) or Yiyatta. 

Chenab Acesines called in Sanskrit Chandrabhaga. 

Ravi Hydraofces (Arrian) 8kst. Iravati. Hyarotis (Strabo). 

Biah Hyphasis or Hypanis Skst. Viptfsa. . # 

Sutlej Zaradrus. Hesydrus (Pliny) 8kst. Shatladar. . 

Jamuna Jaun or *Yamun6. 

(See also A£n-i-Akbar{ (Jarretfc), ii. 310.) Alberuni, Chaps, x*iv, xxv. 

4 MSS. (A) (B) Kurah. Accordiilg to Firishta the name of the 
prince of ^Qanauj was Kupwar Rai, see Elliott, Yol. ii. p. 461. 
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fortress of Bamah 1 * * whose governor Barwat, having entrusted 
the defence of the fortress to his kinsfolk, retired into seclusion. 

The garrison of the fort not being abfc> to withstand Ma^mdd’s 
assault sent a present of a lakh and fifty thousand * rupees, with 
thirty elephants, and thus obtained quarter. From thence Mal^mdd 
proceeded to the fortress' of Mahawun 8 on the banks of the. river 
Jon, 4 * where the governor of the fort named Kal Chandar 6 * at¬ 
tempted to escape by crossing the river riding on an elephant, 
hut in the meantime the troops of tho Sult&n arrived, and he 
destroyed himself by stabbing himsetf with a dagger— 

By that same watery path he went to Hell. 

• When to live is to fulfil the desires of one’s enemies 
Death is infinitely preferable to life. 

• 

• At the taking of the fortress of Qanauj eighty-five elephants 
and a boundless amount of spoil fell into the hands of the troops. 
From thence ho wont to Mathra 6 *which is a place of worship 
of the infidels, and the birth place of Kishan, the son of Basudev, 
whom tho Hindus worship as a divinity—where there arre idol 
temples without number, and took it without any contest, and 
rased it to the ground. Great wealth and booty fell into the 
hands of the Muslims, among the rest they broke up by the 
orders of the Sultdu, a golden idol, the weight of which was 


l Barnah. Firishta gives Kardat as the namo of the governor and calls the 
place Mirath. Baran. See Elliott II. 458, on the reading MS. (A.) ha® 

Bart ah and gives Bardat as the .namo of its ruler. 

* Aocording to Firishta 250,000 silver dinars. This gives the value of the 
Bilver dinar as H of a rupee. In the Ain-i-Akbari we find no mention of a 
silver dinar, but the dirham is stated to be T T jj of a dinar; as the dirham varied 
in weight it seems almost certain from the above that the dirham and silver 
din&r were identical, (see note I p. 18.) 

ft Vide Tieff. 160. Mah&ban avec une forteresso en brique. 

4 The river Jumna. Alberuni “ the river Jauu (Yamuna) p. 199. 

6 -Kul Chand (Firishtal Elliott I. 462. MS. (A) Kulohand. 

• Vide Tieff en thaler I. 201 et seq. 

Muthra or M&hurft, celebrated as a hoty place, the birthplace of Vasudeva,— 

see Aiberuni, ii. 147 i. 199 * famous also in the history of Krishna the 
stronghold *of his enemy Raja Kansa. Arrian calls it Methdtae while .rliny 
states that the river Jomanes (Jumna) passed between the townB of Methora 
and Clisobora (Kalikav&rtta or Vrind&vana) Gjmuiuglrana ojp. cit, pp k 374-375. * 
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uifiety-eigbt thousand three hundred misqdls 1 of refined gold and 
apiece of sapphire 8 whose weight was four hundred and fifty 
misqals : besides a celebrated elephant of huge size, like a moun* 
tain, belonging to Raja Gobind Chand, one of the Rajas of 
Hindustan, which the Sultan had long earnestly sought to buy, 
but which was not to be had. By chance one night, when they 
were returning, this elephant broke loose gnd came into the 
Sultan’s camp without a keeper. * The Sultan was greatly pleased 
witli its capture, and gave it the name of Khud&dad. 8 When the 
spoil reached Ghaznin it was found to amount to over twenty 
million and fifty-three thousand dirams, and three hundred and 
fifty odd elephants. 4 

In the year 410 H. (1019 A.D.), Mahmud again turned his* 
footsteps towards Hindustan and encountered and fought on the 
banks' of the river Jon witlf Nanda the Raja of Kalin jar, 6 who 


1 The Misqal = lf dirhams = 6 d'angs«=96 barley grains .in weight. It Is a 
weight used in weighing gold and is also the name of the c;oin. (Ain-i- 

Akbari , I. 36.) Cf. Hebrew shekel see also Alberuni I. 160-164. • 

8 Firishta Bays Objt a blue gem. The stone was in 

all probability a sapphire. There are four kinds of 
and i.e. red, blue, white, and coerulean. 

& The gift of God. 

♦ From collating the MSS. A. and B., I think the reading here is quite 
plain. It is 

JU» j j jD* J ***«*) J 

- SjJ (JjJ oj| j absr** j j j[}& 

Both MSS. have but we must read 3*^ as in Firishta, Vol. I 

p. 61, line 9, et seq. we read thus : — 

j jl\j& tj £ j** c 

j ijxi dbrV j j jjr* v j jjj* 

- W (ihll 

and when he reached Ghaznln they counted the spoils of the expedition to 
Qanauj, twenty thousand dinars and thousands of thousands of dirams, and 
fifty thousand slaves and 350 elephants, besides other booty in addition to 
these. (Firishta, Vol. I. p. 61, 1. 9 et seq.). • 

5 ^KAlinjar in Dangaya, Bundelkhand. A description of this fortress with 
twyplates wil^be found in Tieflenthaler, Vol. I. p. 244. He states that the 
fort was taken by Sher Sh&h and passed into the possession of the Rajah of 
Dangaya (Bundelkhand) from the time of Muhammad, king of Dehli. 
(1718 to 1748). Lai, 26 N, Long. 85 5 E. (See Afai-Akbarf (Jarrett) II. 158.159). 

4 
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had with*him 36,000 cavalry and 45,000 1 infantry and 640 ele¬ 
phants^ and who had put to death the Raja of Qanauj on the 
occasion of his submission to the Sultan, and who had also come 
to the help of Jaipal, who had several times fled from before the 
Sultan. The servants of the Sultan who had gone forward to 
16 # the attack, found the city deserted, and sacked it. A terrible 
dread overwhelmed the heart of Jaipal, so that leaving all his 
property and material of war just as they stood, he took to flight 
with some selected companies. Five hundred and eighty ele¬ 
phants during the pursuit, emerging from a forest, fell intQ the 
hands of tho Sultan’s troops. He then returned to Ghaznin.—* 
Many regions passed from the possession of the infidels to the 
• Muslims, moreover the people of that country, either willingly or 
perforce, made profession of * Islam. 

e -In the year 412 H. (1021 A.D.), iJUhtnud proceeded to Kash¬ 
mir and laid siege to the fort of Loharkot for a month, but it 
held, out being, exceedingly woll fortified. Leaving Loharkot he 
went to Lahore, and in the beginning of spring returned to 
Ghaznin. 

In the year 413 H. (1022 A.D.), he again made an attempt on 
Ihe country of Nanda, and when he arrived at the fortress of 
Gw&liar, having reduced it peaceably and accepted presents from 
its governor, confirmed him in his governorship. As part of that 
present there were thirty-five elephants. Leaving that place he 
Vent to the fort of Kalinjar, the commander of which first made 
an offering of three hundred elephants and sought his protection * 

He also composed a poem in Hindi in praise of the Sultan, and 
sent it46 him, whereupon the Sultan read the poem in the presence 
of the eloquent men of Hindustan and the poets of his own 
country. . They were all -loud in their praises of the poem, and 
the Sultan was so proud of it, that he .wrote a patent conferring 
upon him the governorship of fifteen forts as a reward for the 
poem. * Nanda also sent large quantities of property and jewels, 


Firishta gives the date of this expedition as 412 A.H. See Elliot, Yol. I. 
462, for an account of tl\e various statements. 

I Tho text has j j FiriBhta says 45,000. MS. . (A) 

likewise says 45,000. MS. (Bj is same as the. text, which says 145,000, 
.but 45,000 is no doubt corroct. 

. % Abul Fazl (Mn'i'Mbari, Text I. 423) says this was in 416 A.H. 
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and countless articles of valuo as an offering to Mahmud. Tho 
Sultan victorious and.triumphant returned to Ghazni n. 

In the year 414 H. (1024 A.D.), Mahmud went td Balkh, and *17. 
passed the river Jaihun. 1 The chiefs of the regions beyond the 
river, 8 hastened to meet him, and Yusuf Qadr Khan king of the 
whole of Turkistan, came out to receive him, and visited the Sultan. 
They held great banquets and gave presents to each other,, and 
Ali Tagin, of whose oppression the people of • the regions beyond 
the river had complained, learning what was happening took to 
flight. The Sultan pursued him and having captured him sent- 
him a prisoner to one of the fortresses of Hindustan, then he 
returned and spent the winter in Ghaznin. 

Once more 3 he led his army against Somnat, which is a large 
city on the coasts of the ocean, 4 a place of worship of the Brak* 


1 The Amti Dnrya or Oxns. Jaihtin is the name of the great river which 
separates Khw&razm and Khurasan from Bokhara, Samarqand and that 
country: all the region on the Bokhara sido of the river is callod the country 
beyond the ritfer (ina wara annahr) I. K. iii. 229. According to Abnl Fa/,1 
Balkh is situated.in Long 101*40 Lat 36*41. The JaihGn, is also called “ the 
river of Balkh.” See also AbulFeda: (Reinaud) II. ii. 198-199. 

* i.!» u - Transoxiana. Tho country lying between Khw&razm on tho^ 

west and the Oxus on tho south from Badakhshan to tho frontiers of 
Khwarazm. See Abul Feda : (Reinaud*) II. ii. 212 and seq. 

3 Hho accounts of this celebrated expedition are given in groat detail by 
most authors. Thoso who follow (Ibn Asir and) Mirkhond make it com¬ 
mence with 416 II. Thoso who follow Firishta with 415 H. (Elliott, II. 

.'468). 

4 Somnat, South-west of tho peninsula of Gazerat, Long. 107*10, Lat. 22*15, 
{Aln-i’ATcbari. (J.) iii. 68,) on the sea shore. At a distance of 50 farsakh from 
Baz&na, (Alb). The river Sarsuti falls into tho sea at tho distance of a 
bowshot east of Somanath (Alb. 261). It was here that the Yadavas killed 
each other (Alb. 405). 

Tho idol of Soman&th irf stated by Alberuni to havo been the ling a of 
Mahadeva erectod to remove the leprosy of tho moon. The word Somanath 
means master of tho moon. “ The image was destroyed by tho Prince 
Mafymdd, may God be merciful to him ! — A. H. 410.” Alb. II. 103. Alberuni 
gives an account here of Somanath, and states (p. 176) that the day 6f full 
moon in the month S'ravana is a fast day holy to Somanath. 

See also Elliot, II. 468-476, also Elphinstone 286, note 16-I7 # Briggs’ Fir. f. 
68, 73, 74. APn-i-Akbw’t, Yol. IT. 246, and note. 

Qazwini in his Anar-ul-Bilad gives au account of the idol of Somnat and 
states that it was suspended in mid-air without support of any kind, and 
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mans who worship a large idol. There are many golden idols 
there. Although certain historians have called this idol Manat^ 
and say that it is the identical idol which the Arab idolators 
brought to the coasts of Hindustan in the time of the Lord of 
the Missive (may the blessing and peace of God be upon him), this 
story has no foundation, because the Brahmans of India firmly 
believe that this idol has been in that place since *the time of 
Kisban, that is to say four thousand years and a fraction. Its 
name too, in the Hindi language, is really Sobha Nath, that is to 
•say Lord of Beauty, and not Manat. 1 The reason for this mistake 
must surely be the resemblance in name, and .nothing else. In 
this expedition, having taken tie city of Pafcan 8 which is known 
as Naharwala, a city of Gujerat, and having obtained a great 
supply of provisions from thence, he arrived at Somnat where the 
garrison closed the gates of the fort against him, and leaped 
their reward in rapine and plunder. The fort was taken and 
‘ Mahmud broke the idol in fragments and sent it to Ghaznin, where 
18 . ft was placed at the door of the Jami‘ Masjid and. trodden nnder 
foot 8 . • . 

At the time of his return, not considering it expedient to fight 
with Bairam Dev, 4 one of the mighty Rajas of Hindustan who 
stood in his way, Mahmud turuod. towards Multan by way of 


further states that it was supposed to be kept in this position by magnetic 
action. Qazwmi died A. H. 682, (A. D. J 284.) 

1 Cf. Quran LIII. 19, 20. Zamakhshari in the KasTishdf states that Manat 
Was an idol worshipped by the tribes of Huzail, Khuzaa and Saqif, and that 
.It was called Manat ^1*3 ojfc* *Ua (Calcutta Edn., Vol. 

II., page 1422). 

* Pattan. Tieffenthaler I. 385, states that Pattan was a very ancient city 
founded even before Guzerat, 20 miles from Radhanpur, 40 miles north of 
Guzerat. Its ancient name was Nehroala. It was originally called Anhalpur. 
See Ain-i-Akbarf (J) II. 262, III, 59, 60; Compare Briggs* Firishta, I., 69., 
Ac , Anhalwara (Elphinstone). 

8 Of. Albernni II. 103. 

4 Firishta calls this Raj* Brahma Dev, and states that having fled from 
Mahmud he shut himself up in the fort of Gandaba (Kandama TdHM-i-Alfi). 
■ Briggs states that the position of this place has not bedh ascertained, but it 
.appears to me to be the place Canda mentioned by Tieffenthaler I. 402. 
u Canda est un? bonne forteresse d 40 willes de So^math efie eat entour*e 
d’eau comme une fie : mais on peufc y aborder k gue en quelques endroita.” 
This description tallies so exactly with Firishta’s that there can be little 
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Sindh. 1 His army suffered great hardships from scarcity of 
water and forage, until with great difficulty he reached Ghaznin 
in the year 417 H. 

In that year A1 Qadir billahi* 2 the Khalifah, despatched a 
flag with a letter appointing the Sultan B to the Governorship of 
Khur&san and Hindustan, Nfmroz and Khwarazm. and conferred 
titles of honour upon his brothers and sons, and in the same way 
assigned the titles of Kahfu-d-Daulat w.al Islam to the Sultan'and 
to his elder son Amir Mas £ ud that of Shahabu-d-Daulat wa 
Jamalu-l-Millat, and to Amir Muhammad his younger brother that 
of Jalalu-d-Daulat, and to Amir Ytisuf that of ‘Azdu-d-Daulat— 
and so forth. 

In this year by way of punishing the Jats 4 of the vicinity of 
Mult&n, who had committed many acts of .disrespect, Mahmud 
brought an army to Multan — and four thousand (some say eight 
thousand) boats belonging to the Jats laden with their families 
and property, were sunk in the Multan river on the occasion of 
a victory obtained by the boats of the Sultan, on which they 
had arranged. some especial contrivance, 6 and the Jats were 
dro.wned and sank in the -whirlpool of destruction, and the rest 
became food for the sword, their families were taken captive, and 
the Sultan, victorious and triumphant, returned to Ghaznin.— 

In the year 418 H. (1027 A.D.) marching towards Baward®, ho 


doubt as to the identity of Gandaba with Canda. Cf. Elliott II. 473, note I 
Elphinstone Hist, of India, 289. 

In the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari this raja is called Parama Dev. * 

1 For particulars of this march Bee Briggs’Firishta I. 78. Elph. 29f>, and 
note . Tabaqdt-i-Natiri (Raverty) p. 83, cf. Elliott II. p. 192 from Jdmi‘u-1 - 
Hxkdyat. 

8 History of the Caliphs (Jarrett) p. 431, A1 Qadir billahi Abul ‘Abbas 
Ahmad-b-Ishaq b-il-Muqtadir. A. H. 381-422. 

8 See Elliott IT. pp. 480-481. on the assumption by Mahmud % of title of 
Sultan, see also p. 1^ of this volume note 2. 

4 Cf. Elliott II. p. 477, and I. p. 507. The Jats. 

8 Of. Elliott II. 477. Briggs’ Firishta I.*82. 

The contrivance alluded to was fixing spikes on the prows and -sides of the 
boats like the rostrum or fy0o\os of ancient warships. This instrument 
the origin^of the modern ram is said to have been invented by the Tyrrhenian 
JPisaeus. (Smitja, Diet of Antiq). See also Elph. 291, and note. 

8 Baward. MS. (A.) has MS. (B.) is same as 

the text. Abiward ville du Khor&s&n est situee selon 1’ A(w&l par 84° de longi- 
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utterly destroyed the Turkoman^ of that country, and thence he has¬ 
tened to Rai 1 and laid hands on the treasures and hidden valuables of 
that country which had been there for many years, and eradicated 
19 . the false religionists and Karamanians of that place, and bestowed 
Rai and Isfahdn on Amir Mas‘ud his elder son. He then returned 
to Qhaznin and shortly afterwards became attacked by consump¬ 
tion,* his weakness day by day increased. Nevertheless he used 
to take great pains to pretend that he was well and strong, and in 
that condition went to Balkh and in the spring came to Ghaznin, 
and died of that disease on Thursday, the 23rd of Rabi‘ul Awwal, 


tudo et 37° 2C / do latitude. On la nomme encoro, dit le Lob&b, Ab&ward et 
Baward (Abul Feda (Reinaud) n. ii. 185-186). Firishta calls it Badward 
(see also Meynard (Diet de la Perso) p. 13, Abiwerd). 

I A district of Persian ‘Iraq, situated according to Abul Feda quoting 
, from the ‘Atwdl t in long. 70° 20' and latitude 35° 35'. Its original name was 
he states, R&zi. 

Ibn blauqal in his article on Dailam, speaks of Royy as a largo city at a dis¬ 
tance of eight marches from Azarbaijan. It is tlio ancient Rhagos or * Paydi 
of Arrian, tho capital of the province of Rhqgiana, first known to us in history 
as the place to which tho Jewish exiles were sent. It was tho bfrth place of 
tho famous physician Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakarfya Ar-ltazi, familiar 
, to the medical world as Iihazos who lived in tho tenth century. His treatise 

"on small-pox and measles (AvAsr^j \j was published in a Greek trans¬ 

lation Jr epl \oi/xtKr}f in 1548, and an English translation from the Arabic 
by Dr. Greenhill. (Sydenham Society, 1847 ) It wns ten days’ march from 
Ecbatana ( Uamaddn ). It was called at different periods $uropus and Arsacia. 
In modern times tho ancient name has returned, and its ruins lie now to tho 
south of Teheran and north of Ispahan. The famous jurisconsult Muhammad 
ibn al-Ijlasan, and al-Kisayf tho reader of tho Quran, aro buried there. 
Persian Iraq comprised the regions of Reyy, Qasfian, Ispahan and Haxna- 
dan. (Diet, of Greek and Roman Goog., Yol. II. art Rhagae), (Abul Feda, 
(Reinaud) II. ii. 169, <fec.) also see I. K. (Slano), iii. 311 et seqq. 

8 Briggs,Vol. I. p. 83, states that Mahmud died of stone, but a reference to 
Firishta i* the original shews that this is not the case. The'words are 
{jcy* &c. 

The disease Sti-ul qinya which literally means an undesirable 

acquisition, is thus defined by Viiller sub voce “pravus habitus corporis, 

$r. tcax^ia, while the following translation from the MS. copy of Bahru-l- 
Jawdhir in this Library will show how it is there defined : • 

“ The disease is so called because tho skin which surrounds a *ian and changes 
with his changes (i.e. contracts and expands as necessity arises) is diseased, 
it is the beginning of dropsy, but inusmuch as the term dropsy is specifically 
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•421 A.H., 1 and was buried atGrhaznin. His age was sixty yearg, 
and he had reigned thirty-one years. They say that when he was 

restricted to another disease, this term 8u ul qinya is made applicable to 
this condition.’* 

In the Istildhdtu-l-Funnn we find the disease described as “ the com¬ 
mencement of dropsy due to weakness of liver and derangement of that 
organ.” The quotation however is an erroneous transcription from Al Mujai 
of Sadidt , a translation from which follows,—lie writes “ the commencement of 
dropsy duo to weakness and derangement of the liver, with resulting pallor 
and whiteness owing to defect in the formation’ of good blood from disorder 
and weakness of the liver, it also arises from disorder of the stomach and 
weakness of that organ. 

The face and extremities, that is the hands and feet, and especially tho 
eyelids, become swollen owing to the weaknoss of digestion and the rising of 
moist vapours, and their effect upon the eyelids and extremities, and at times 
it extends to the entire body, so that tho body becomes like dough. One of 
its symptoms is flatulence and borborygmus, with irregularity of the bowels. 
All of those are duo to indigestion. The gums also are affected with pustules 
from tho evil vapours which arise. 

Its cure is a gentle course of treatment for tho dropsy. Means must be taken 
at first to secure a minimum of oxcrementitious products, and drinking much 
water must be forbidden, and the patient directed to bathe in borax and 
alum water, or in sea water, as bathing in fresh water is harmful. Drinking 
wormwood and dinari and wardf is benoficial. The food must be appetising 
and strengthening to the liver, as for instance partridges; Cantharides 
flavoured with cloves and cinnamon and mastic and saffron aro beneficial. 
The vomiting must be treated with aperients, whon it Will cease, but if more 
energetic treatment be required wo may add agaricum and rhubarb which do 
no harm in this disease.” (Al Mughni ft Sharhi Mujaz by Sadidi). 

It is evident from the above description thdt tho disease from which 
Mahmud died was not either hectic fever (Badriuni) or phthisis (Firishta), 
but an anaemia, very probably “ idiopathic anaemia” or “ progressive pernicious 
apaemia.” Tho condition of the gums points to a possibly scorbutic taint, 
though it waB probably ulcerous stomatitis so compion at the closo of wast¬ 
ing disease. Malaria may have shared in the causation of the illness. There 
is just a possibility that tho disease may have been myxoedema, tho increase 
in bulk of the body with the alteration and sweating of the skin, the turges- 
conce of the mucous membrane of the mouth—all point in this direction. 
Against this supposition however, is the sex and the age, both of which are in 
favour of pernicious anaemia. His age was 61. 

. Tho question of stone nowhere appears in the original authorities, and it is 
difficult to see why Briggs should put forward such a statement. See also 
Elliott, IV. 188f note 1. 

1 This date is the same as that givon by Firishta. • 

Raverty id the Tabaqdt-i-Natfrt, p, 87, note 9, gives Thursday, the 14th of 
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dying he ordered them to bring all his wealth and treasures and 
property before him, he lay looking *at them from time to time 
regretfully sighing at having to part with them. He would not 
give the smallest trifle to any one. 

He had made the journey to Hindustan and engaged in holy 
war, twelve times. Verily his reckoning is with his Lord ; and 
the story in connection with him and Firdausi 1 the poet is well 
known, and the holy Jami 3 Says : 

It is well to recognize merits for when the arched sky 
At last discharged the arrows of misfortune, 

The glory of Mahmud passed away, nothing remained in the 
world 

Save only «this saying “ He recognized not the worth of 
Firdausi. * 

Rabfhi-s-sanf, 421 H. (.A.D. 1030) quoting the Maqamdt of Amid Abd Nafr by 
Al-Baihaqi as his authority. 

The Tabaqdt-i-Nafiri gives his ago at the time of his death as 61, and states 
that he had reigned 33 years. 

. t Abul Qasim Firdausi the celebrated poet, author of the Shah Namah , was 
a native of Tus in Khor&s&n where he was born about 339 A.H. (950 A.D.) 
He died in 411 A.H. (1020 A.D.) or 416 A.H. (Guzida). He was appointed 
by Mahmud to complete the Shdh Ndmah. As a reward for this labour he 
was promised a thousand mi^qals of gold for every thousand distichs. How 
ever by the machinations of Aiyaz one of Mahmud’s favourites who bore 
Firdausi a grudge for a fancied slight, the poet was represented to Mahmud 
as being a aohiamatio and heretic, and eventually was put off with 60,000 
silver dirhams instead of the promised 60,000 migqdls. This so enraged him 
that he divided the 60,000 dirhams among the attendants of the bath where 
he was at the time of receipt. Finally he wrote a brilliant satire on the 
Sulfam in the very copy of the Shdhndmah which he had presented to him 
on its completion, and fled from Mahmud’s court to M&zinder&n and thence to 
Baghdad. Mahmud at last relented, and sent Firdausi the 60,000 dinars with 
a robe of state and apologies for his former harsh treatment, but when the 
presents arrived the body of Firdausi was being carried out for burial. See 
Atashkada *Azur p. 92 et seqq t also Atkinson’s Shdhnamah, Preface : also 
Elliott, IY. 191. See also Hunter’s Indian Empire, p. 219. and Beale* s Diet, 
of Oriental Biography. 

* Mulla Nurud-Dfn Abdur Rahmin (J6mf) author of “ Ydsuf and Znlaikha” 
Beh6rist&n, &c., was bom at J6m in 817 H. (?) He died in 898 H. See Atash 
kadu-i-Azur p. 78. 

He was called OjU -the holy from bis position as one of the greatest 
divines of his day. * He was the spiritual guide of the Vazir Amir Alf Sher. 
He performed the Hajj in 877 A.H,, and died at Herat twenty years later. 
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And in the Tagkira of Muhammad Ufi, 1 the following Qita'h 
has been attributed to the Sultan Mahmud. 9 

From the dread of the world-winning sword and the fear of 
the fort-erusliing sceptre, 

The world became subject to me as I am subjected to reason, 

. At one timq there would I sit serene in' my splendour and 
riches 

At another time following Avarice roamed I from country 20. 
to country j 

Oft would I boastfully say Lo! I am a man qf importance, 

But now I clearly perceive that the King and the beggar are 
. equals. 

I, with one wave of my hand, have conquered a myriad of 
castles 

With one firm plant of my foot I have broken lines without 
number 

When Death made the final assault, naught then did my 
splendour avail me 

Nothing continues but God, God’s kingdom alone is a kingdom. 

Sultan Muhammad ibn Sultan Mahmud GgAZNAvf, 

Who was styled Jalalu-d-Daulat, in the aforesaid year, by the 
provisions of his father’s will, and with the acquiescence of Ibn 
Arsalan 8 a relative of Sultan Mahmud, succeeded to the royal 
throne in Ghaznin, and a month and a half after his accession Amir 
Aiyaz 8 came to terms with the servants, and having mounted 
horses from the royal stables, took the road to Bust with the object 
of entering the service of Shahabu-d-Daulah Mas‘fid who was at 

l Muhammad Ufi, author of a biography or “ Tazkira ” Luldbu-l-Albab , 
and of another work called Jdmiu’l-Jjfikdydt. The latter he compiled in 1228 
A.D. (625 A.H ). He was a native of M^erv which under the Saljuq princes 
was the capital of Persia. He was also known as Ndruddin Muhammad 
Ufi. (Beale, 0. B. D.). See also J. R. A. S., Yol. IX. 113. 

Hajf Khalfa calls him Jamalu-d-Din Muhammad al Ufi. See J. R. A. S., 

Yol. V., p. 111.* 

8 Called in the Tazkirat-ul-Muti&k, ‘All son of Iyal Arsaldn a relative of the 
late Sulfcan Mafcmdd. (Raverty, Tabaqat-i-Nd$iri 89 note 8). 

Firishta call! him Amir ‘All, son Kizil Arsalan father-in-law of Mafomiid. 
(Briggs, 93). See Elliott, IV. 193. All Kurbat (Raverty), or Ail Khish&wandi. 

8 Abul Najm Amir Aiyaz (Firishta). 

5 . 
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Sipahdn. 1 Amir Muhammad-despatched Suiidlii 3 Rai the Hindu 
with a large army in pursuit of them, Amir Aiydz was victorious 
in the fight, ^nd put to death Sundin Rai the Hindu with a large 
number of Hindus, and sent their heads to Amir Muhammad. 
Amir Aiyaz joined Amir Mas‘dd at Nishapur, 8 and four months 
later Amir Muhammad moved liis camp in the direction of Bust, 4 
and came out in full force from G^aznin with the intention of 
fighting with his brother, and when he reached Takinabad 8 all 
his Amirs having revolted against him, put out his eyes and 
threw him into the fort of Bajj 6 in Majbaristdn 7 and’ having 
gone over to A.mir Mas‘dd with the whole army and treasures, went 
21. to Her^t and met him there. The blinded Amir Muhammad reign¬ 
ed five months, but according to Qazi Baizavi 8 it was fourteen 
years, and the .period of his imprisonment was nine years. God 
knows the truth. The author of the 9 Lutibu-t-TaicdriJfJi writes 
that Muhammad ibn Mahmud wielded sovereignty in Ghaztm 
for four years in the first instance, during the reign of his father, 
afterwards he was imprisoned for nine years by the command 
of his brother Mashid, and after the murder of Mas'ud he reigned 
for another year .and then died. 

An Amir in whoso palace thou seest thousands of sentinels 
Now on the vault of his tomb thou seest ravens keeping, jvatch ; 


1 Ispahan-, see Abut Feda II., ii, 170. (Reinaud). 

* Sewand Rai (Firishta). 

8 The finest city of Khordsan situated at an equal distance from Merv, 
Herat, Jurjan and Damagh&n. See Abul Feda II. ii. 189. (Reinaud). 

4 Fourteen marches from Ghazni in Sijistan, between Herat and Ghazni. 
Abul Feda II. ii. 108. (Reinaud). 

8 Takinabad, see Elliptt ii. pp. 271, 293 iv. p. 193 note 1. Briggs places it 
80 miles N. of Ghazni; see Ain-uAkbari (J) III. 68. Long. 101° 5, Lat. 33.° 

8 The reading in the ieit is absolutely without authority 

judging from the two MSS. I have bfefore me. These both read, 

cXyc jl I am unable to elucidate this, 

but it certainly gives no countenance to the reading in the text which, how 
ever I have translated, as it stands, faute de mieua. * 

7 Variously called Walaj (Firishta) Mangsal {Niz&mu-t-TaivariJch) See 
Elliott IV. 193 note 3. 

8 AbA Said Abdullah ibn Abul Hasan AH Bai?Awi. See Ellioft, II. 252. 

V Yahy6 ibn ‘Abdnl Lafcif Qazwlul Dimishql. Died 960 A. H, (I8th 
December, 1652) (Haji Khalfa), 
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Thou didst see the head of Alp Arslan 1 reach the sky in its 
grandeur, , i 

Come to Mary # ’that thou mayest’ see the body of Alp Arslan 
beneath the dust. 

SHA^ABU-DrDAULAT SUL£A$ MAS‘tfB I*N MAHMUD. 

By the conseht of the Amirs and Vazirs of Mahmud he ascend¬ 
ed the imperial throne, and having come from.Hari 2 to Balkh, 
spent the winter there, and summoning Ahmad ibn Hasan 
Maimandi whom Sultan Mahmud kept a prisoner in the fort of 
Kaliujar, made him a Vazir. Then leaving Balkh he came to 
Grhaznin and thence started for Sipahan and l?ai, and arriving 
at Herat engaged in war with the Turkomans, and not overcoming 
them, but on the contrary suffering defeat at their hands, turned 
back. The Turkomans increased in powor day by day owing to 
his weakness, till affairs assumed the aspect which they eventual¬ 
ly did. 8 . . . 

In the year 423 H. Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimandi died, and in 22. 
the year 424 Sultan Mas‘ud having undertaken to conquer 

1 Abu Sbnja‘ Muljaramad, son of Chakirbeg Daud, son of Mikafl, son of 
Saljuq, eon of Duqaq surnamed ‘Azdu-d-Daulat Alp Arslan (arm of the • 
Empire the hero lion) was the third monarch of the Saljdqiyah dynasty who 
ascended the throne of Khorasan in 451 A. H. (see Raverty 132, note 2). 

Born 424 A. H., murdered 465 A H. The lines are attributed by the adthor 
of the Tabaqdt-i'Ndpiri to Hakim Sana! a celebrated*poet of Ghazni. His 
most celebrated work is the Hadiqat-ul-Haqiqat wa 8hari ( aH-t-T^Hqat' other¬ 
wise known as Fak&rindmah . His full name was Abu Muhammad ibn Adam • 
Sim£i A1 Hakim. He died in the year 625 H. (4th December, 1130) (H. K.). 

See also Majma‘ul Fu$aha I. 254 and Atashlcada-i-Azur, p. 108. of. I. K. 
(Slane) iii. 230. # 

8 Herat. The well-known city in Khurasan, the ancient Aria (’A ptia) (see 

D. G. R. G. -—-*).(Abul Feda II. ii. 193,) founded by Alexander. Meynard Diet. 

. 210 # 

de la Perse , p. 692, note*l, says : 

L’ opinion generate des Persaus est qu’ Herat doit son nom et son origine A 
un des offioiers de ^Terim&n lePehlev&n et qu'elle fnt reb&tie par Alexandre ... 

<$4^ OjUd 

Le nom d’oiflgine qui en derive est Harawi. 

8 ie. The establishment of the dynasty of the Saljuqiyalr in 429 H. by 
Tughril Beg, 
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Hindustan marched towards the fortress of Sarsati 1 which is 
situated in the way to Kashmir, laid siege to it and reduced it 
and made his way to Ghaznin with great booty* Then in 425 H. 
Sultan Mas'ud reduced Amal 3 and Sari 8 and sending legates to 
K&linjar and Tabaristan established his authority there 4 and 
sent Tughdl Beg rfhd 6 IJusain ibn ‘All ibn M.aikal with a large 
army from Nish&ptir against the Turkomans, and a severer battle 
ensued in which Husair\ was taken prisoner and Tugjidi Beg fled 
and returned to the Amir Mas‘ucl. 

Amir Ahmad -Niy&l Tigin 6 the treasurer of Sultan Mas‘ud 
whom Mas‘dd had fined and had sent to Hinddstdn, 7 on arriving in 
Hindustan revolted 8 and the Amir Mas‘ud nominated a general* 
of the Hindds named Ndhir 9 to oppose him. Ahmad being over¬ 
come in battle fled to Man^urah 10 in Sindh and was drowned—his 
head they sent to Ghaznm. In the year 427 H. (1035 A.D.) a 
pew palace was completed in which they erected a throne inlaid 
with jewels, and suspended above it a jewelled crown. . The 

1 Sursati. (Firishta) a fortress situated among the hills of ‘ Kashmir. 

8 ‘Amol. the capital of Tabarisfcan, birthplace of at-Tabari. Abul Foda ( R ) 
II. «. 177-179. 

8 Sdri or Sariyah in Tabaristan (according to al-Lubdb in Mazindaran.) 

4 Lit. had coins struck and the Khnfcbah read in his own name. . . 

6 MSS. (A) and (B) j CS** 5 - 

8 Cf. Tdrikhus-Subulctig'Cn. Elliott II. 116. He was supposed to bo a 
natural son of the Amir Mahmud. 

7 As governor, with kettle-drums a,nd banners and all things usually given 
to generals of the army. 

8 Elliott II. 125. Baihaqi says, In this interval letters were constantly 
arriving with the news of Ahmad Niy&l Tigin having reached Lahore with . 
the ^Turkomans, and that numerous turbulent fellows of Lahore had flocked 
to him. 

9 Baihaqi says, Tilak the Hindu was sent: while Firishta states that 

Afas'tid sent Nath one of the Chiefs of Hind, and that upon his death in*battle 
Tulak ibn linsain was sen£ who killed Al?inad. ‘ 

Briggs translates “Tilok the son of Jye Sein”—and remarks upon the fact 
that he was an unconverted Hindu. 

10 A1 Mansur ah in Sindh : the former oity of Bahmanwa* conquered and re¬ 
named by Muhammad ibn ul Q&sim ibn ul Manabbih. It is situated at a 
distance of 20 farsahh from Bh&tt, situated between the arms of the Mihr&n 
jriver. .( Alberuni ) Alman^dra. Tieffenthaler, Yol. III. Map. K^own later, and 
tip to the present time as Bnkknr, Bee Impe. Gazetteer. Also Abul Feda. II. ii. 
113. Aiit-i'AkbaM (Jarrett) II. 327 and note . also III. 58, and note. 
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SuljAn took his seat upon that throne and having placed the 
crown upon his head gave a public audience. And in this self 
•same year he bestowed upon Amir Maudud ibn Mas‘tid (his son) 
the drum and ensign, 1 and despatched him to Balkh while he 
himself proceeded with an army against Hindustan—captured the 
fort of Hansi 8 and thence proceeded to ‘the fortress of Sonpat. 8 
Deipal 4 the commander of .that fortress fled to the forest and lay 
hid there. They reduced the fort and captured immense booty 
putting to the sword the greater pAvt of Deipal’s army, but 
he. himself escaped alone. From thence Mas‘ud turned his steps 
towards the valley of Ram 6 who sent a large offering accom- 23. 
panied by a written apology for his non-appearance. Amir 
Mas‘ud accepted his excuses and giving the Amir 6 Abul-Mujahid 
sou of Mas‘dd, 7 the drum and standard (of commission) sent 
him to Lahore and retraced his steps to Ghaznin. 

In -the year 428 (1036 A.D.) he left Ghaznin for Balkh intend- 

• ing to crush the rebellion of the Turkomans who evacuated Balkh 
and retired into the surrounding country. The Sultan then 

1 As tokens of his commission as a general of the army. 

8 According to Baihaqi this fort had been hitherto known as “ The Virgin'* 
as no one had yet been able to take it. It was taken ten days before the 
dose of Rab^-ul Awwal. H&nst, a city with a ruined castle 11 miles to the 
east of HissSr. TiefJenthaler I. 131. 

8 S'onpath, a city with a brick fortress. Tieffenthaler I. 133. It lies North 
of Delhi. MSS. (A and B). read 

* MSS. (A and B). ' . 

8 Firishba’s account is almost identical here. 

8 Firishfca writes \)kj His son Abul Majdiid. See 

rilso Raverty p. 95, note 7. In the text we should read 

7 Here X follow MS. The readings’of the MSS. vary here v« j ry 

considerably. MS. (A) reads (agreeing with the toxt) t^fjf 

• f) J j \jjLo pUj 

MS. (B) reads, ^ u»|jj e)'AL» j 

Preference must be given to MS. (A), the copyist evidently having mistaken 
his pjace after the first pU3 and instead of continuing \j Ijjbo he has 
gone on that he was a careless and Incompetent copyist is 

shewn by the next line where he writes &| j 

for Sjf c Kjpf vijSj 
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crossing the Jiljtin occupied the whorle of Transoxidna. P&tid 
the Turkoman, who had previously defeated Tughdi Beg and 
Amir Husain, marched with a large force towards Balkh. Arair 
Mas‘dd thereupon returned from Transoxiana to Balkb and Daud 
the Turkomau 1 * leaving Balkh went to Merv. In the meantime 
Tughdi Beg** had Seen'acting oppressively in the neighbourhood 
of GurgAn. When the Amir Mas‘tid perceived the symptoms of 
his rebellion he ordered him to be impaled. The Amir Mashid 
then exacted a stipulation dud promise from Bo gM 3 the Turko¬ 
man who was the chief of that tribe, that henceforward they 
would never attempt any lawlessness, and having delimited their 
boundaries in a suitable way left for Herat. While on his way 
thither a body of the Turkomans fell upon the army of Mas‘ucl, 
killing some and plundering the baggage. The soldiers of the 
Sult&n who were told off to attack them made the whole of that 
party food for the sword, and brought their wives find families 
together with the heads of the slain. into tho presence of Amir 
Mas‘iid who sent asses laden with the heads to Beghti. Beghu* 
apologized, and it so happens that this is the very same Be gh u 
in praise of whom the poet £uri 4 of Persia has composed several 
odes from which the following verses are selected— 

24 , It is wrong for me to bewail the misfortunes of others than 
thee, 

It is wrong not to weep with thy sorrow. 

My occupation day and night is to lament and bewail thy 
sorrow. 


1 See Raverty, p. 94, note 2. 

* MS. (A) has not 

® Isr&M-Beghti. See Raverty ( Tubaqat-i-Ndfiri) p. .94,. note 2, page 116, * 
note 8, for an account of the rise of the Saljuqiyah dynasty. See also Ibn 
Khali: (Slane) iii. 225 and seqq. 

4 %idu-d-Din Khftjand{ At Farsi, a native of Shir6z who left Shiraz in 
his youth and took up his abode at Kiiaj&nd. He was a contemporary and 
panegyrist of * Julian Malik Bhih Saljuqf, and died at Herat in the year 622 H. 
(In the Mqjma'-ul Fuaahd from which these particulars are'taken, the date 
of his death is 622 Q., but this is an error as Malik Shah die'd^n 491 H.) 
t* Beale (Oriental Biographical Dictionary) gives the date as 622 H., l>ut this 
is in all probability copied from the above authority. 
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Thou did’sfc say, “ Thou did’st weep for love of me,” but 
verily there is a difference in shedding blood and shedding 
tears • • 

At all hours I suffer a thousand pangs for the grief of the 
love of thee, nor do I weep alone. 

I cannot* but melt with love of thee, nor is there any remedy 
for the pain I suffer for thee, save weeping. 

Apart from thee Fate has nothing in store for me 
gave vexation, one day, and weeping the next. 

From thy era discord springs, for if not how comes it to pass 
that the whole world should weep from my time to that of 
the king ? 

Begin! Malik Shah, he who by his sword made the brave 
warriors to weep openly on the field of battle. 

The King Nizam Din to whom at the time of his conflict 
Came from the tombs of Rustam and Dara the sound of weep- 
. big- 

The gems in the depths of the sea* or in the heart of the 
flinty rock were compelled to weep for shame at his elo-' 
qu ente, 

The inhabitants of the world above were compelled to weep, 
cast down by the destroying arrow of his wrath. 

From envy of his splendour, which surpasses the sun in its 25 . 

zenith, • • 

.The Gemini were forced to weep constantly in the heavens. 

Oh ! thou in presence of whose pearl-scattering hand the 
• ocean weeps like a cloud from every pore ! 

Who in view of- thy majesty would dare or desire to weep 
over the corpse of thy enemy ? 

Thy sword from very fineness of temper weep.s tears of blood 
over thy enemies in the field of battle, 

What is prepared for thine adversary, in either world ? 

There is the torture of hell, here he must weep. 

Lo ! one who in the madness of his fear at thy displeasure 
Seeks to hide himself in a corner and prepares to weep. 

‘Thy enerqies have many manifest and hidden projects 
But the wound is hidden, the weeping is manifest. 

I believe,that this must have come into your exalted mind, 

After all what use is praise to me with weeping. 

When I recite any poem in separation from thee 
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Both the first and last verses weep for anguish. 

Till lovers pass from excess of grief to endurance and to weep 
like W6miq and ‘Azra 1 
. May it be thy lot to smile after a happy life, 

May it be the fate of thy enemies perforce to weep. 

26 . The following is also by him :— 

Oh thou whose lip distils sugar 8 at the opening of each 
smile ! 

Thy ruby lip when thou smilest, rebukes the soul. 

In every movement thy curling locks ravish the heart 
. In every smile thy ruby lip scatters the life blood. 

The trade of thy hyacinthine ringlets is to scatter perfume, • 

The habit of thy delicate lips is to smile sweetly. 

Till thou seest not the cheek of gold thou smilest not, 

Every flower smiles from the enjoyment of the gold. 

When thou smilest a whole world smiles looking towards thee 

For no one before this has seen the sun and moon to smile (at 
one time.) 

I have a great sorrow and lamentation, and endless grief 
and pain, 

I have in separation from thee all of these, but no smile. 

What could mankind have learned of the shape of thy mouth 

Sad’st thou not given them from thine own mouth the news 
of a smile. 

Because of thy cruelty I do not smile, for at the time of 
mourning 

The wise and excellent do not approve of smiling. . 

All my disorder is due to grief on thy account, 

. Why then do you smile at me disordered as I am ? 

It may be that from the crown and canopy of kings thy locks 
and cheek have learned to smile .both morning and evening. 

27 . King of the East Malik Shah who in his feasting is careful 

always to smile from joy and pride. . 


1 The loves of Wamiq and ‘Azra form the subject of two Turkish romances, 
one by Mahmtid bin Asmdn, Lamdf $ and the other by Mnftd, a native of 
Tar kb an. (D’Herbelot). 

8 must be read here. 
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Conqueror of infidelity, Nizamu-ud-Dm, whose friends are 
always engaged in enjoyment, and only vary it by smiling. 

If the seed could receive the good tidings of his approbation, 
even from the loins of his father would one begin to smile. 
A father to whom a son is essential to do him service, smiles 
from the pleasure he experiences at the success of his son. 

It is not strange that from the excess of his joy, the cloud of 
weeping which shrouded his moist eyes gives place to smil¬ 
ing. 

Oh ye obedient ones, since the beauty of the rose is added to 
your own charms, ye are smiling in this garden 1 of two doors. 
Thy charms have power to add sweetness to sugar 
Thy words have power to add brilliance to the jewel. 

Thy shaft when fitted to the bow has established the custom 
In the array of battle to smile *at the helmet and shield. 
Following after victory when thy sword is furious 
There comes to it from the sorceries of heaven, a smile. 
Doubtless the enemy of thy grandeur, smiles sweetly ' 

If scattering his heart’s blood (in envy) be to smile. 

In order that the saffron 8 may fulfil the promise of its properties, 
namely to bring smiles to.the lips of all conditions of men ; may 
the lips of thy enemies be saffron, that their lips may always from 
fear of thee smile from his want of success: 

} i.e.y the-world. Birth and death are the two doors. 

8 Saffron was held by the Greek physicians to cause smiling when taken 
internally. 

It is its property of inciting to mirth and laughter which is here alluded to* 
With regard to Saffron the C/)** 5 says. 

j <JLsr /0 j LSj^J of J J^t 

j o j j Aila. j £>(.* j hJA 

j vjriu ojfl j jL* j cyy 5 * * 

&J OyJ j j AJU/u j ljP *' 0 J J Js(A) ^ yo 

* JSi** j j j 

Actions and properties of Saffron. Exhilarating and tonic to the senses, 
excitant and digestive, laxative and corrective of the impure humours of 
the phlegm,#and preventing and preserving them from alteration and 
badness. It is diuretic and constipating, aphrodisiac and strengthening to 
the essence of the animal spirits, to the liver, and bowels and respiratory 
6 
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9 

2ft Then Amir Mas'ud marched from Herat to Nfsliapur and thence 
f to Tus 1 and a body of Turkomans giving him battle met their 
death, the people of Ba ward gave up that town to the Turkomans 
and the Sultan having overcome that fortress and having put 
them all to death spent the winter at Nishapur. 8 

Then in the year 430 H. having set out to attack Tughral s the 

organs,- It produces mirth and laughter, purifies the kidneys and bladder 
and skin. It carries the virtues of medicines to the heart and to all viscera— 
removes obstructions of the brain, liver and spleen. 

The following extract from the gives a further account of 

its properties. 

j (Ayk j ijJj 

LSJ*J J J I J J (*A? J g&A* j l«^ . 

j AvjjtaJf j | iaSl~j j j&j j c-dulf 

— u i !H JJ J 8^1 ^ *?}■> J yU*^f 

It prevonts the flow of moist humours to the eye when used either as an 
ointment or a collyrium. It is hot in the third degree, dry in the first 
degree, laxativo, or constipating, digestive, improving tho complexion, and 
very intoxicating with wine causing heaviness, headache, and drowsiness, 
clears the sight and facilitates parturition, and .respiration, is a cardiac tonic 
and is diuretic and controls the animal passions and cures internal diseases 
and uterine complaints j dispels the effects of debauch, and is a sexual tonic 
and cures diseases of the spleen. 

Sadidi, p. 143, says of Saffron, ^ ^elA &) j 

j &U* go AkU>j| j o' 0 UJ j 

mmmm % 3 J&HiJ | 

It has a wonderful power as an exhilarant increasing the brilliance and 
strength of tho mental powers. It is assisted by strong perfumes. 

1 Tus, a district and city of Khordsan, one of the dependencies of Nishapur, 
distant from the city of Nishapur about 10 farsakhs. 

See Abul Feda II. ii. 190. Diet, de la Perse, p. 396. According to Ibn 
Khali loan the Saljuqs gained possession of Tus in 429 A. H. and in the month 
Ramszdu of the same year they took Nishapur. I. K. (Slane) iii. 226. 

8 MS. (B) has shewing clearly that the copyist was a native of 

Hindustan. A lino or two lower he writes j\j s f° r j\j* This 
MS. is quite worthless for purposes of comparison. It abounds in errors.and 
is plainly the work of an inferior copyist. 

8 Tughral Beg. Abu Talib Muhammad Ibn Mikail Ibn Saljtfq Ibn Dukak 
Kuknu-d-Din Tughral Beg was the founder of the dynasty of Saljuqs (c/. 
Raverty, pp. 94 and 122, and also I. K. (Slane) iii. 224. 
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Turkoman who liad raised a rebellion in Baward, when Tughral 
took to flight Amir Mas‘ud turned back and came to Sarakhs 1 by 
way of Maknah 8 and gave orders to rase the fortress of Mahnah. 
Then he put to death some of the inhabitants of Mahnah, and 
cut off the hands and feet of many more and thence went in the 
direction of Zirqan 8 in which place the Turkomans brought 
together a large army and fought a severe battle with the Sultan. 
In this battle the majority of the generals of the army of Ghaznin 
mutinied and went over to the enemy. The Sultan remaining all 
alone on the field, felled several of the Turkoman leaders with 
sword, spear and maco, and eventually oame out of that engnge- 
ment safely. This event took placo on the 8th of Ramazan, 
431 H. (1039 A. D.). From thence Amir Mas'ud came to Merv, 
and several of the soldiery from the neighbouring country having 
come m at last sided with him. He went to Ghaznin by way of 
Ghaur, 4 -and having fined these chiefs who had not fought and 
had fled, sent some of them, as for instance l Ali Daya and Hajib- 
i-I3uzurg, 6 and Beg Tughdi to Hindustan and imprisoned 6 them 
in fortresses. All of them died in imprisonment. Amir Mashid 
now desired to go to India and collect some forces thero, and to 
come from there with a large army against the Turkomans to 
punish them. *W ith this intention he made Amir Maudud 7 Amir of 

1 Sarakhs or Sarkhas (Meynard, Diet, de la Persp, 307) said by the Persians 
to have been founded by Kaikaus, a city situated between Nishapur and Merv, 
in a plain. Abul Feda II. ii. 193. 

2 Mahnah. Firishta says Mahtaks but is undoubtedly the 

right reading. In Persian this name is spelt Maihana, a small town 

of the district of Khaberan between Abiward and Sarakhs. See Meynard, 
Diet, de la, Perse; 558. 

8 Zirqan is not mentioned by other authors I have consulted and may be a 
clerical error. The name of the place where this battle was fought was Dan- 
ddngan a town in the vicinity of Merv, cf. Raverty, p. 94, note 3. Also Abul 
Feda Ilf ii. 197. Meynard, p. 239. It seems to me most probable that we 
should read though all MSS. give jfj. Zandkhdn, is a 

fortified town situated at the distance of one farsakh from Sarakhs (Meynard, 
288). 

4 Abul Feda II. ii. 201. A province lying between Herat, Karaw&n and 
Gnrjistan. 

6 Firishta v^*H^ Hajib Shaibani. 

6 MS. (B) J* 

7 Shihabu-d Daulat Maudud his eldest son. Compare the account given by 
Firishta. 
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Balkh, and having appointed Muhammad ibn Abdu$ Samad as 
his Wazir despatched them thither. He then appointed the Amir 
Muhammad 1 with two thousand soldiers to proceed to Multan, 
and sent the Amir of that district 2 to the foot of the hills of 
Ghaznin to restrain the Afghans of that district who had broken 
out into rebellion ; and having laden camels with the whole of 
Mahmud’s treasures which were stored in Ghaznin and the neigh¬ 
bouring fortresses started for Hindustan and despatched 
mesengers en route to bring his brother Amir Muhammad who 
had been blinded 3 and was then confined in the fortress of 
Bazghand. 4 When Sultan Mas‘ud arrived at the frontier fort 6 
of Marikala, 6 his slaves plundered all the treasure-camels. In 
the meantime the Amir Muhammad arrived there, and the 
slaves who recognised that this violence would have no successful 
issue unless another governor were appointed 7 perforce, 
approached the Amir Muhammad, raised him to the Sovereignty 
and breaking into open riot assaulted Sultan Mas‘ud who had 
taken refuge in that fort. The next day the whole army becom¬ 
ing violent brought Amir Mas‘ud from within the fort of Marikala 
and made him prisoner confining him within the fortress of 
Kiri, 8 till at last in Jamadiu-l-Aw’wal 432 H. they sent a false 

1 Firishta says Amir Majdud—the second son of Mas‘ud 

MS. (A) has Amir Mahduda, which should in all probability be 

read Majdud. MS. (B) agrees with the text, both are probably wrong. 

8 The words in the' toxt appear to be a misprint for the following 
which is Firishta's version. The Amir Izad Yar was Mas'ud’s 
fifth son. Both MSS. however have fj LrtjjX 0 1 

8 See page 21. 

4 MSS. (A) and (B) 

6 Jclij Dozy quoting from de Slane gives casernes fortifies qn’on construisait 
sur les frontieres de l’empire as the meaning of 

8 Marikala. Firishta says Markala which according to some is on the 
Jhilam river which in those days was called the Behab. Raverty in his note 
4, page 96 says : A pass somewhat difficult situated between Rawal Pindi and 
Attock—- See Elliott II. 273, note 2. 

7 MS. (A) MS. (B) Oil In the text read 

y LS*^ for j! ***3 Cf, Firishta J| ^ 

8 Firishta reads Kiri. Cf. Raverty 96 (5). MS. (B) MS. (A) 

See Elliott II. 273, note 3. 
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message purporting to emanate verbally from Amir Muhammad 
ordering him to kill Amir Mas‘ud and to send his head to him. 

The Kotwal in.obedience to this order severed Mas‘ud’s head from 
his body and sent it to Amir Muhammad. 

Of the vicissitudes of time, this much pleased me 
That I saw good and bad, right and wrong, pass away 
He who at morning time wore on his head a jewelled crown 
Him I saw, at the time of evening prayer, with a brick 30. 
underneath liis head (in the grave). 

This story is according to the relation of Nizami, 1 bat the Qa$i 
Baizawi relates that in the year 432 Mas‘ud fled defeated from 
before the Seljuqs to Ghaznin, and Amir Muhammad who had 
consolidated his power during MasMd’s absence sent him to a 
fortress whither his son Ahmad ibn Muhammad followed him and 
murdered him. 2 The Government of Sultan Mas‘dd ibn Mahmud 
lasted eleven years, but we ought to note that the Qazi Baizawi 
(may God’s mercy bo upon him) assigns the year 433 H. as the 
date of tho death of Mas‘ud, and writes that Muhammad ibn 
Mahmud reigned in Ghaznin for fourteen years after his father, 3 * * * * 8 
one year after his father’s death, nine years in the lifetime of his 
brother, and four years after his brother’s death, as has already 
been stated. God alone knows the truth. Apparently this is due 
to the mistake of a copyist. Among the poets who flourished*in 


1 Ni^amu-d-Dm Ahmad, author of the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari; .Elliott, v. 177. 
Died 1003 H. 

2 Baizawi’s account is as follows :— 

Mas'ud after his arrival at Gh aznin sent Yusuf to prison and became 
master of all the dominions of liis father. In his time tho Seljuqs crossed 
the Jihun and invaded Kh urasan. He fought with them and made peace 

with them several times but being defeated in A. H. 432, he returned to 

Ghaznin where his brother Muhammad had regained power in his absence. 

On his arrival he was consigned to a fort, and Ahmad, the son of Muhammad, 
went direct from his father to the'fort, and there slew him, A. H. 433; Elliott 

II. 256. 

8 That is from 421 A. H. to 434 A. H. with interruptions during the supre¬ 
macy of Mas*ud. Mal?mud died in 421 A. H. Mas‘ud was murdered on the 
11th of Jamaditil-Awwal, 433 H. (Raverty, pp. 95-6.) 

Muhammad was put to death by Maudud in revenge for his father’s murder 
in the yoar 434 H. Maudud reigned seven years and died in 441 H. (1049 A.D.) 
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the time of Sultan Mas‘ud is Manuchihri 4 5 who speaks as follows 
in a qasidah concerning his Wazir. 

Gouplet. 

Shah Mas‘ud is as proud of his rectitude 
As is the prophet of Naushirw&n 6 the upright. 

SuLjAtf Maudijjd ibn Mas‘i5d ibn Mahmud, 

Ascended the throne of Empire (after the murder of his father 
in Bamian 1 ) with the consent of the Wazirs and Amirs, and with 
the object of avenging his father purposed to march towards 
Mari galah, but Abu Nasr Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Abdus 
Samad opposed his projected expedition and brought him to 
Ghaznin, whence he proceeded with a large army to attack his 
uncle the blind Amir Muhammad. On arriving at Dipur* he en¬ 
gaged in a severe battle with the Amir Muhammad and thus 
31 . passed the whole day till nightfall when both fell back upon their 
positions. The next day Sultan Maudud induced the Amir Saiyyid 
Mansur who was one of the trusted (generals) of the Amir 
Muhammad to side with him, and engaging in' battle took* 
prisoners the Amir Muhamma’d and his son Ahmad and put tliqm 
all to death. * The Amir Maudud founded there a city‘which he 

4 Manuchihri DAmagham. HaTdm Abunnajm Ahmad, a pupil of the 

poot ‘Un§uri, whom ho is said to have surpassed in sweetness and facility of 
expression. He was called shaift gnlla because of his possessing 

numerous flocks and herds. lie died in 432 H. (Majma’*ul-Fusaha). 

5 Naushirwan. Cliosroes I son of Kobad, one of the Sassanide dynasty, 
rulod over Persia from 531 A. D. to 579 A. D. (See Diet. G. and R. B., p. 720, 
Yol. III). The prophet Muhammad was born in the fortieth year of his 
reign, April 20th, 571 (Sprengor) or August 20th, 670 A. D (Caussin de Per : 
ceval I. 283). Muhammad used to boast of his good fortune in having been 
born during the reign of so just a king. Cf. D’Herbelot III. 57. * * 

1 BamiAn. “ Situated, ten days’ march from Balkh and oight from Ghaznin. 
There is a building there of a prodigious height ornamented with paintings 
of all the birds created by God, and containing two enormous images called 
Aj SurM bud, the Red idol, and c&a* Khing bud , tho White idol.” 
Meynard, Diet, de la Perse, p. 80. • 

Abul Feda II. ii. 203, between Balkh and Ghaznin. The district in which 
Ghaznin and Kabul are situated. c 

* Text has Deipur (MS. A Dinur). For the locality of this place, 
see Raver ty 96, note 2. The name is in all likelihood Dinur as in Baihaqf. 
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named FatljLabad. 1 This victory was gained in the month Sha‘bat£ 
of the year 432 H., or according to another account in the year 
434 H. 2 And in ihe year 433 £L being angry with Khwaja 
A^mad ibn Abdu? Samad he imprisoned him in Ghaznin where he 
died in prison, and in this same year he sent Abu Nasr Muham¬ 
mad bin Ahmad towards Hindustan to fight with Nami ibn 
Muhammad 3 and Nami was killed in the course of that war. 
And in the year 434 H. Artagin at the order of the Sultan 
proceeded with an array to Tabaristan against Da/ud 4 the Turko¬ 
man, and having lost in battle a large number of his men came to 
Balkh and established the coinage and proclamation of sovereignty 
in the name of the Amir Mauddd. Afterwards when the Turko¬ 
mans attacked him several times in force not- being able to con¬ 
tend with* them, he quitted Balkh and came to Ghaznin. Then 
in the year 435 H. Amir Maudud imprisoned Abu ‘All the Kotwal 
of Ghaznin for a time, but eventually appointed him as the Diwan 
of the kingdom and Kotwal of Ghaznin, -and imprisoned' Yasuri 
ibn Iyamgliur the Diwan, till at length he died*in confinement; 
he also punished Altigin 5 and in the year 436 H. Khwaja Tahir 
who had succeeded Khwaja Ahmad as Wazir, died, and was 
succeeded by Khwaja Imam Abul Fath ‘Abdur Razzaq. 6 In this 
same year he sent Tughral Ha jib in the direction <5f Bust, who 
took prisoner Abu Mansur Zangi, 7 the brother of Abul Fazl and 
brought him to Ghaznin, ho then departed for Seistan and having 


1 Raverty 90, note 2. 

* Tho latter date must be the correct one as Mas‘ud was not put to death 
till 433 A. H. See note 3, page 45. 

Tho Tarikh-i-Mas'udi. however, writes as follows :— 

[ Frr ] aJhA *U j 

vjf b j u^i \j j djf 

oACj tj 

See Thomas’ Coins of kings of Ghaznin, J . R. A. 8 lx. 279. 

8 Firishta describes him as tho son of the Blinded 

Muhammad. m • 

4 See note 1, p. 38. 

6 . Alptigin ^lajjb. 

ft Grandson df Hasan Maimandi. 

7 Firishta says also Zangi. Briggs in his translation has said “ Oozbuky.” 
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32 . engaged in conflict with the Turkomans at the Ribat Amir, 1 * * put 
fnost of them to death after which victory he wfcnt to Garm Sir, 
where he put to death the Turkomans of that, district who were 
known as Red-caps* and took many of them prisoner, and brought 
them to Ghaznin. 

In the year 438 H., he Sent Tughral to Takinabad who on 
arrival there revolted. Accordingly All bin Rabi‘ was nominated 
to proceed thither and Tughral fled with a few followers. AH 
plundered his army, and having captured some of them brought 
them to Ghaznin. In the year 439 H. the Amir Qazdar .raised 
a rebellion 8 and suffered defeat at the hands of Hajib Buzurg 
Bartagin 4 * and after a time tendered his submission. 

And in the year 440 H. having conferred upon his two sons Abul 
Qasim Mahmud and Mansur on the same day robes of honour and the 
drum and ensigns of commission sent one of them towards Lahore 
and the other towards Parshur 6 * and he sent Abu Ali Hasan 
Kotwal of Ghaznin to Hindustan to punish the rebels there, and 
when Hasan returned to Ghaznin after having done good service 
Maudud made him over to Mirak ibn Hasan with orders to im¬ 
prison him. He died in prison. As a sequel to this, Mirak ibn 
Hasan the Vakil who had murdered Abu ‘Ali Hasan without the 
orders of Amir Maudud and had kept it secret, incited the King to 


1 Firislita I kbj Ribaf. Amir, Long. 105, Lat. 34, Ain-i-Akbari (J.) iii. 68. 
Both MSS. have % 

* Firishta also says 8^ £ and does not mention the word 
though Briggs translates “ called Kuzil Bash, owing to their wearing red 
caps” Briggs, Vol. I, p. 121. Jj* Qizil Red is Turkish BrbIi. Head is 
Turki. 

8 In one copy we find Firishta has the following 

&ij)j so we should read here {j** j#°l 

4 According to Firishta MS. (A) reads Bditigin, MS. 

(B) reads Babtigin. Briggs says, “ In the year 439 he was sent 

against Khoozdar, the ruler of which paid the usual tribute ” but in the 
original of. Firishta we find these words : 

which looks as if Amir Qazdar was his name. Elliott V. App., 

p. 558, states “ Kusdar lies to the south of Bust, and is the pfesent Khuzdar 
of our maps the capital of Jhalawan in Biluchistan.” 

See pp. 657-559 from which the above is quoted. t. 

. 6 Parshfir, the modern Peshdwar, called originally Parashawara. Cunn, 
Ano. Geog, of India, p. 78. 
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proceed to Kabul so that that misdeed of his might remain 
concealed. When the Amir Maudud reached the fortress of Sialkot 1 
he was attacked with colic 8 and was forced to return to Ghaznin, and 33 . 
ordered Mirak to release Abu All Kotwal. He accordingly prayed 
for a week’s respite, and in the interim Amir Maudud departed 
this life on the 24th of Rajab A. H. 441, having reigned nearly 
nine years. The Lubhu-t-TawarikK 8 states that, Sult&n Maudud 
asked in marriage the daughter of Chughz 4 Beg Saljuqi, by 
whom he had a son whom he named Mas‘ud, that he reigned seven 
years, and that in the month of Rajab 441 he attempted to go to 
JKhorasan to visit Chu gh z Beg, but died on the journey of colic. 

1 Firishta writes oj&L* Sankot. Both MSS. read very plainly 

writtem 

8 Probably intestinal obstruction which is included under the term 

Qulinj of which there are stated by Sadidi to be five varieties. Cf. 
Sadidi Art. &*: 

True or spasmodic colic. 

ii Obstructive colic—due as he says to an accumu¬ 

lation of or mucus in the cceoum or colon. 

iii I Flatulent colic. 

iv ijjl&l j lAytari U j jU. pj An aonte or 

. chronic swelling of the bowels and neighbour- 

* ing parts such as the liver and kidneys. 

Twisted colic which he defines as a twist of the 
distal end of the small intestine. Volvulus. 

*In the we find the following definition of the disease : “ A 

disease in which the bowels .become disarranged .on account of some un¬ 
natural obstruction ( ) It is very painful and increases 

in violence and is fatal.” 

Defining the Colon the author says : J 

Colic principally arises in this bowel and is a strangulation of part of it. 

8 Lubbu-t-Tawdrilch, “ The marrow of History. ” The author was Yahya 
ibn ‘Abdul Lafcif Qazwmi Who composed it in 1541 A.D. 

He died 18 Deo. 1552. See H.K. Lubbu-t-Tawarihh also Elliott, Vol. iv. p. 293, 

4 Jaghar Be# See* Raverty Tabaqdt-i-Na^iri p. 97, notes 3-4. 

MS. (A) ChagharBog. MS. (B) Chaghz Beg. 

7 . 
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• Sul^An Mas‘(5d ibn Maudud ibn MA8 1 * * 4 dD ibn Ma^mCd. 

Ascended the thronp in the third year of his age by the machi¬ 
nations of ‘All ibn Rabi‘, however his affairs did not prosper and 
they raised his uncle to the throne after he h^d reigned only five 
months. 1 

Sultan ‘ALf'iBN Mas^d ibn Ma^m^d. 

• ** 

Ascended the throne by the consent of the nobles, and when 
*Abdu-r-Razzaq ibn Ahmad Maimandi who had been sent by the 
Amir Maudud towards Seistan arrived at a fort .between Bust 
and IsfirAr, 2 and learned that Abdu-r-Rashid ibn Mahmud was 
confined in that fort by the^orders of the Amir Maudud, he brought 
him back and placed him upon the throne, ‘All having reigned 
for a period of about three months. This event took place in the • 
year 443 H. (1051 A. D.). 

Sultan ‘Abdu-r-Rashid ibn Mahmud. 

34. Came to the throne, and with the consent of ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq 
proceeded to Ghaznin. ‘All ibn Mas‘ud fled without engaging in 
battle, and Tughral Ha jib who was one of the household slaves 
of Sultdn Mahmud having conquered Seistan turned his steps 
towards Ghaznin. Amir ‘Abdu-r-Rashid fortified himself there 
till Tughral obtaining an opportunity in the year 445 H. (1053 
A. D.) put the Amir Abdur Rashid with all the descendants 
of Sultan Mahmud 8 to death and married the daughter of 
Mas‘ud against her will. One day when he was on the. throne 
a body of determined wrestlers inspired with hatred against him 
.tore him to pieces. ‘Abdu-r-Rashid’s reign lasted for four years, 


1 The account given by Firishta differs slightly from this—he says—that 

on the death of Maudud ‘All ibn Rabi‘ who laid claim to the throne placed 
Mas‘tid the son of Maudud, who was then a boy of four years of age, upon 
the throne of Ghaznin; this arrangoment was opposed by B6shtigin Hajib 
who fought with ‘Alf ibn Rabi‘ whereupon the whole populace of Ghaznin 
rose in arms, and eventually Bashtigin Bajib succeeded in deposing Mas‘ud 
ibn Maudud after a reign of five or six days, raising his uncle Abul Hagan 
‘AH to the throne. Compare also; Tdbaqdt-i-Ndfiri (Raverty, p. 97 and foot¬ 
note). * 

% MSS. (A) (B) Firishta says Isfirain which i&in tly) neighbourhood 

of Nishapur, see Meynard, p. 34. (Abul Feda II. ii. 188). 

S & Nine people in all. (Firishta). 
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but in the Nigamu-t-Tawdrtkh his reign is said to have lasted for 
seven years, 1 * * * * * * and in the Lubbu-UTaw&rlJch his death is said to' 
have occurred in the year 445 H. .God knows the truth. 

Sdltan Farru£b Zad ibn Mas‘i5d ibn Ma?mi5d. 

Being released from confinement succeeded to the kingdom by 
consent of the nobles. A body of Saljuqs came up against 
Ghaznin, and Farrukhzad put most of them to death and overcame 
them, and made many ofthem prisoners and sent them to Ghaznin. 

Alp Arsalan * the Saljuq king brought an army against Ghaznin 
from ‘Iraq and Khor&san, and being victorious in fight conveyed a 
large number of the notabl.es of Ghaznin to Khorasan. Eventually 
upon the arrangement of terms of £eace the prisoners of both 35. 
sides obtained their release, and since Zabulistan had been laid 
waste the Sultan remitted the usual tribute, and treated the in¬ 
habitants with kindness. He used to fast three months, and used 
to spend the greater part of the night in prayer. He died of 
colic in the year 450 H. 8 The period of his reign was six years. 

Saiyyidu-s-Salati'n Ibrahim ibn MAs‘tfr> ibn Ma^mijd. 

Ascended the throne. He was a just and devout king, and 
used to write each year a Quran with his own hand and despatch 
it to the holy city of Mekk;a. He * built no house for himself 
with the exception of a temple and a school to the honour and 
glory of God. When the affairs of state devolved upon him, he 
made peace with the Saljuqs and being free from apprehension, 
went to Hindustan and conquered many fortresses and districts. 


1 Firishta says “ less than one year.” Tabaqat-i-Ndfiri says two and a half 
. years. 

8 Alp ‘Arsalan son of Daud, son of Mikafl son of Saljuq was the* second * 

Suljtfn of the family and dynasty of the Saljuqs. He succeeded his uncle 
Tughral Beg in 456 A.H. (1063 ^.D.) He was born in 421 A.H. and was mur¬ 

dered 466 A.fl. and was buried at Merv. 

For a full account of this prince see D’Herbelot, pp. 198-203. 

See also Ibn Khalliqan (Slane) iii. 230 and seqq; where it is stated that Alp 

Arsal&n was born in the year 424 (A.D. 1032-3) and. died on the 10th of 
Babi‘u-1 Awwal 466 A. H. (1072 A.D.) 

8 Firishta mentions that a year previous to his death an attempt was made 
upon his life while he was in the hammam. 
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From one city 1 the inhabitants of which were of Khurasanian 
1 descent, whom (Afrasiab) had expelled, and who had become a 
populous community in Hindustan, he took prisoners a hundred 
thousand persons, 8 and sent them to Ghazain, with other spoils 
on the same scale. He built a number of towns, among them 
'IQjairabad, and Imanabad and others. He has been described by 
the title of Saiyyidu-s-Salatin, and enjoyed the reputation of being 
a Wall. 8 In his reign in Ghaznin, the Daru-i-Chashm (eye medi¬ 
cine) and other mixtures and medicaments and dietaries for all 
36. diseased folk used to be obtainable from his store-house. His 
death took place in the year 472 H, 4 after a reign of thirty 
years. Q&zi Baizawi says that his reign extended from the year 
450 H. to the year 492 H. Mas‘ud Sa‘d Salman 5 flourished 
in his time and the following verses are taken from an ode which 
was written in his honour. 


1 Named “ Darra.” (Firishta) where we read ^ 

. 

In our author’s text we read- * if £ l>l I; vy'A’I j *f j which is 

evidently corrupt. The words in the Tabaqdt Akbar Shdhi are almost iden¬ 
tical with those quoted from Firishta and some such change as the substitu¬ 
tion of the word for the words which may easily have 

Arisen from a copyist’s mistake, seems necessary in our text. (MSS. (A) 
and (B) are like the text). 

* Because they were idolaters and refused to embrace Islam, according to 
Firishta. 

8 Wall. Abul Fa?l (Ain-i- Akbart) (Jarrett) iii. &50 gives the following 
definition of a wAli : “ In ancient works many significations have been given 

the outcome of which is that it means one who has attained to the know¬ 
ledge of the Supreme Being : a lofty soul will indeed love God alone. 

A wdli in my opinion is one who acquires four great virtues and avoids „ 
eight reprehensible actions. He should always wage a victorious * war by 
circumspect conduct against the myriad disorders of the spirit and never for 
an instant i;elax his attention from its deceits.. This lofty station is attain¬ 
able by the grace of God and the guidanoe of fortune and is sometimes to 
be reached through the spiritual powers of a mediator, and sometimes 
without it.” 

4 Firishta says 482 H. or 492 H. Tabaqat-i-Ndfiri 492 H. with a reign of 

forty-two years. * * 

5 Mas‘ud Sa‘d Salmon JurjAni. Kqown sometimes as Hamadani. The son 
of Khaia Sa‘d ibn Salmon. A famous poet native of Jurjdn who attained 
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Abul Qasim Malik Mahmud Ibrahim ibn Mas‘ud 
In whom four things exult, each of them glories in him 
Firstly, bis expanded canopy, secondly, his flaunting banner, 
Thirdly his golden pen, fourthly his brilliant dagger. 

This ode he finished completely in the same style, and in another 
place he says : — 

Emperor of the higher world, from the blessings of whose 
reign 

The sword’s lofty occupation is the control of things tem¬ 
poral and spiritual. 

Mas‘ud (Fortunatus) because from the fortune of the ex¬ 
panse of kingdom’s conquest 

He has gone beyond that which comes within the scope of 
, the stvord. 

Ode. 

Oh thou that hast formed the design of travel and girded 
the loins of conquest, 

Right and left of thee the heavens have opened for thee the 
doors of conquest, 

Mas‘ud, the world*conquering, for whom the age of fortune 
Has sent forth every moment the heralds of conquest, 

Like a lance point thou hast placed thy head in the direc¬ 
tion of battle, 

Like an arrow thy waist girds up the loins of conquest, 

In sooth, a hundred victories thou winnest, and a hundred 
years hence 

In Hindustan in all directions will be seen the traces of thy 37^ 
conquest. 

So many are thy conquests, that in the expanse of the world 
Every day in every place they tell the tale of thy conquests. 


high distinction in the service of Mas'ud bin Malimud and Sulfcdn Ibrahim 
of Ghaznin but was imprisoned for a time in the fortress of Nai owing to the 
spiteful rancour of Abul Faraj Runi. He obtained his .release upon the death 
of Mas‘ud ibn Maljmdd. He was however again made prisoner for some years 
and upon being released left the court and went into retirement in Ghaznin 
where he died. There is a very long account of him with copious extracts 
from his various poems in the Majma'ul Fu?aha, Vol. I. pp. 514 and seqq. 
See also Beale (O.B.D. p. 173.) and Atashkada-i-Azur, p. 162. 
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Thy spear and thy arrow and thy sword will be 

If my fancy limns a line, the painter of the forms of con¬ 
quest 

When thy sword said I will deal a light blow 

Its oath kty not heavy save on the head of conquest. 

The listed Abul Faraj Rum 1 * * * 5 * too was eulogist of Sultdn 
Ibrahim, and also the panegyrist of Sultan Mas‘ud, and many odes 
in their honour are to be found in his Diwan, and Ruin 8 is the 
name of a village of the dependencies of Lahore, and in these 
days it is as one may say in ruins, because • not a trace Of it 
remains, and the following qita'h in praise of Sultdn Ibrahim is by 
the Ust&d Abul Faraj. 

Hail to the might of thy powerful sword 

Precious as the breath of life, and rare as wisdom itself. 

Thou hast imprisoned that lifeless one, as one seizes the 
throat, 

Thou hast made orphan, this which has no issue like a 
peerless pearl. 

38. And Mas'ud Sa‘d Salman with that envious nature which is 
peculiar to poets, bore a grudge against Ustad, wbo became the 
cause of Mas l ud’s imprisonment for ten years, lie wrote this ruba‘i 
(quatrain) in prison. 8 


1 Abtil Faraj Runi, a celebrated poet. The name Runi is from the village 
••of Runa ( )■ in Nis6pur. He was a great favourite and companion of 

Sultan Ibrahim, and we learn from Mas'tid Sa‘d Salmon Jurjani that he fell 

under the displeasure of that king and was imprisoned in the fortress of Nai 
by the calumny of Abul.Faraj, as is stated in the text a few lines further 
on. Abul Faraj lived for some time at Lahore, so that he is known to a few 
as " Lahori.” His writings were very elegant and .served as a model for the 
poet Anwari. A Diwan of his containing about .2,000 verses is extant. 
(Majma'ul Fu?ahi I, 70). See.also Atashkada-i-Aiur , pp. 137, 138. 

*. & Beale (O.B.D., p. 15) says that he came from “ Run a place near Lahore.’* 
It would appear from the text above that Badaoni attributed hiB name of 
Rtini to his connection with the village of Rum. The author of the Majma'ul 
Fu?ahd gives no authority for tire statement above quoted so that it is diffi¬ 
cult to decide which of the places is to be given the honour. , 

5 He was imprisoned in the year 672 H. by Mahmud ibn Ibrahim in 

the fortress of Ndi. (Majma‘ul Fu^ahi loc, cit,). See n<#e 5, page 62. 
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For thy prison such a prisoner as Malik Shah is necessary 

.So that thy fetter may chafe the foot of monarchs. 1 

That one wh6 springs fmin.the loins of Sa‘d Salman 

Even were he a serpent would not sting thy realm. 

The following verses are also by him : 

*■ My heart has become rent in all directions like a comb from 
regrets 

Because I saw a white hair in the tooth of the comb. 

There are extant also Diwans by him in Arabic, Persian and 
Hindi. • 

‘ALAU-D-DfN Mas^d ibn Ibrahim.ibn Sultan Mas‘i5d, 

Succeeded after the death of his father and died in the year 
508 H. (1114 A. D.), having reigned seventeen years. 

Sultan Sherz^d ibn Mas‘i5d ibn Ibrahim, 8 

By his father’s order became king, and reigned for one year. 

His brother Arsalan Shah revolted against him and killed him in 
the year 509 H. (1W5 A. D.). 

Sultan Arsalan Shah ibn Mas'^d ibn Ibrah(m, 

Ascended the throne of sovereignty and seized upon the whole 39. 
of his brothers with the exception of Bahrain Shah who fled and 
went to Sultan Sinjar 8 who was the son of his maternal uncle. 4 
In spite of all the apologies for Bahram Shah which Sultan Sinjar 

1 AjU tyljl**. Ij 13 MS. (A). 

* Cf. Raverty, Tabaqdt-i-Ndfiri, page 107, note 7. Firishta also mentions 
the accession of Kamalu-d-Daulah Sherzad, and calls the preceding monarch 
‘Alau-d-Daulah also Elliott II, 278. 

8 Sultan’Sinjar Muizzuddm Abul Baris Sinjar was the third son of Sultan 
Malik Shah and the last # of the Saljuq dynasty in Khurasan. He was born 
A. H. 479 (1086 A. D.) in the environs of Sinjar and it was on account of this 
ciroumstanoe that he received this name. See I. K. (Slane) I. 600. He 
governed the province of Khurasin for 20 years. He died in 552 A. H., at 
Merv of a “ oolique compliquoe avec un devoyement.” D’Herbelot. 

See also Beale (O.B.D., p. 236). 

• 4 The sister of Sulftan Sinjar called “ Mahd-i-Tr6q ” was married to ‘Alau-d- 
Din Mas‘ud father of Sultan Arsalan Shah. Cf. Raverty Jlabaqdt-i-Ndfiri, 
p. 107, note 6. 
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made the subject of several letters, Arsalan Sli&h would not 
listen to him, and eventually Sultan Sin jar raised an army against 
him. He gave battle with thirty thousand* cavalry and being 
defeated went to Hindustan. Sultan Sin jar remained forty days 
in Ghaznin and after presenting that country to Bahram. Shah 
retraced his steps. Arsalan Shah having collected a large army in 
Hindustan proceeded thence to attack Ghaznin, and*Bahram 'Shah 
not being able to withstand him sought refuge in the fortress 
of Bamian and with the assistance of Sultan Sinjar having again 
seized Ghaznin and taken Arsalan Shah captive put him to death 
in the year 510 H. (1116 A. D,). The reign of Arsalan Shah had 
lasted for a period of seven years. 1 

Sultan Bahr/m Siiah ibn Mas‘i5d ibn Ibrah£m 

Succeeded to the throne. Hakim Sanai a was his pane*gyrist.’ 
Kalilah Damnah and many other books were composed in his 
reign and on the day of his accession Saiyyid Hasan Ghaznavi 8 
declaimed an ode of which this is the opening couplet. 

** A shout went forth from the seven heavens, saying 
“ Bahram Shah is Lord of the world.” 

And this ode he wrote in his honour, and despatched it from 
the sacred city of Mekka. 

Should it ever be that I again behold the face of the king 
I will apply, as a thank-offering, the dust of his feet to 
both my eyes 


1 This account differs from that given in other authors. The Ttibaqat-i- 
Naftri says that Arsalan Shah died in 511 H., after a reign of two years. 
Firishta says three years. Bai?awr gives 512 A. H., as the year in which 
Arsaldn Shah was put to death. (D’Herbelot). 

8 Abu Muhammad ibn Adam Sanai, died 525 A. H., A. £>. 1130 (H. K.). 
A celebrated poet, author of the Had{qatu-l-Haqiqat f a Persian poem com¬ 
monly known as Fal&ri-ndmah. Among his other works were : 

- (J&P - ^1) jX*» - &c| (jj-ikP - 

According to Majma‘u-1-Fu?aha (I. 254) he died in 690 A. H. but, see note 1 
p, 35. c 

8 Ashrafu-d-Dm Ifa^an ibn Na§irM-‘Alavi, died 565 II. Majma'u-1-Fu$atia I. 

198., 
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Bahrain Shah for whom may the lives of emperors be the 
ransom. 

May it be that their lives are even worthy of the king 

The planets of the sky fall like meteors, if they but place 
a foot outside the boundary of fidelity to the king. 

Another. 

Bahrain Shah from desire of whose sweet honied name 

The young tree of the kingdom hereafter brings forth 
parrots, (poets). 

And the Ifadiqatu-l-ljaqiqat 1 of Shaikh Sanai is written in 
honour of Bahrain Shah, it was written during his imprison¬ 
ment, the reason of which imprisonment was Ghaznevide fana* 
ticism, with regard to Sunni doctrine, when, this book having 
reached the capital of Baghdad received the imprimatur of the 
chief men and nobles, it attested the reality of his faith, and 
they wrote a memorandum which led to his being released. A 
short time subsequently he departed this life. It is said that 
when they accused the worthy Shaikh Sanat of heresy after he 
composed the Hadiqat , he wrote the following letter to the 
Sultan Bahrain Shall. 

In the name of God the merciful, the compassionate : 

Praise bo to God the Lord of the worlds, and blessings upon 
the best of His created beings, Muhammad, his family and com¬ 
panions all of them. To proceed, it is said in certain traditionary 
sayings, that two things tend to prolong life, and to cause rain to 
fall and trees to grow, one of theso is to assist the oppressed — the 
other to repress .tlie tyrannical. An argument which they have 
advanced in support of this is that the prophet, may the peace 
and blessing of Ood be upon him r declared that the heavens are 
established by righteousness (equity). Equity is like the bird* 
which, wherever it casts its shadow, secures an amplitude of 

3 The work mentioned in note 2 page 66. Its full title is tfadiqdtu-U 
Haqiqat wa BharVatu-t-Tariqat (hortus veritatis et lea> vise), and it treated 
among other subjects of the Imams Abu Hanffa and Shafi‘i, the founders 
respectively of 'the Hanffite and Shaft 4 ! sects of Sunnis. 

8 j\ U& jj pj* jiy* ooUi 

No one would^go under the shadow of the owl, oven if the Hum a were 
extinct from the Vorld. See Roebuck, Oriental Proverbs p. 327. The Ua 
8 
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wealth, and the place where it builds its nest becomes the centre 
r of durability, and rain falls from the heaven, while tyranny and 
oppression is as a bird 1 which, wherever it flies,, leads to famine 
and life and modesty are lost from among mankind. And 
God, may He be glorified and exalted , preserves the Emperor of 
Islam, and the just kifig Bahram Shah ibn Mas‘ud Shah ibn 
Ibrahim Shah ibn Mas‘ud Shah ibn Mahmud Shah, from iniquity 
and oppression, and although the whole world should combine to 
write and describe the stock and supply of grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment of this slave’s heart, they would have no power to express 
it, and the tree which the king of the kingdom planted 8 for the 
discovery of the secrets of the unseen, even Gabriel and Michael 8 
were precluded from having any share therein : it is certain that 
in all circumstances the just man is happy and the tyrant is 
miserable, and tlife worst of all oppression is this that d small 
party should read a subject and not understand it, but become 
arrogant with regard to it and loosen the tongue of censure against 
the learned. Hence it is that our prophet, ?r aj the 'peace and 
blessing of Qod be upon him y said, Pity three people, a rich 
• man who has become poor, the great mhn of a tribe who is dis¬ 
graced, and a wise man among fools. 4 A book which is written 
in the language of the learned in the knowledge of God, demands 
an acute and discriminating mind such as that of Bayazid 6 . and 

Huma, is a fabulous bird of good omen; it is supposed that every head it 
overshadows will wear a crown. 

* The owl on the other hand is the type of ill omen. 

e 9' j’S b ijljJ \j bZjlb 1$ isj* 

Thou art a snake biting everyone thou seest, or an owl destroying every 
place where thou alightest. 

again to jUj &Jb 

0 nightingale bring the glad tidings of spring and leave bad news to the 
ill omened owl. Roebuck, Oriental Proverbs pp. 140, 349. 

*• Expunge ^ from line 6 and read j 

8 By this tree is meant the lpte tree of Paradise *^$^1 *jtoc $idratu-l- 
Muntaha. See Mishkat, XXIV. vii. 

4 Cf. Qurdn II. 90-95. 

* Bayazid An?*ri also called Pir Roshan, founder of a $6fi sect, called the 

Rosh&niyyah or enlightened. Beale (O.B.D., p. 70). o 

A good account of him will be found in The Emperor Akbar by Beveridge. 
Vol. II. pp, 139 and seqq. * 
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iShiblr: 1 * * these men of wisdom who read that book and appreciate 
ahafc which is written in it, but who have not the slightest 
"Sace of religious knowledge, it must be from spite and ignorance 
that they find fault with the hook, and this is a proof of their 
blindness of heart that they call the Al-i-Marwan contemptible, 
and carry their eulogy of the elect family, may the peace and 
blessing of God be upon it , beyond bounds while they exalt the 
commander of the faithful ‘All, may God be merciful to him , 
above the other companions, may God be graciously pleased with 
them , and they do not soo that " he has been placed below 
Siddiq 8 and Faruq 8 and Zu‘ Nurain 4 * * * on the ground of descent 42* 
and rightful succession, and there is a true story related of the 
Lord of the Created beings Muhammad Mustafa, may the peace 
and blessing of God be upon him , with reference to the vices of 
the Af-i-Marwan and the virtues of the Al-i-Muhammad Mustafa, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon him. If it is a lie, 
and most people believe it to be so, reason tells us that it is true, 
and the word of the true God is this, “ Oh God, adorn the world 
with those learned men who fear thee or who reverence thy 
people, and do not make me. to suffer at the hands of those who 
are wanderers from the path of thy love, for thy mercy’s sake 


1 Abu Bakr Dolaf Ibn Jahdar (or Jaffar) Ibn Yunus (bis name is thus 
inscribed on his tomb) surnamed As-Shibli, a colebratod saint was born and 
brought up at Ba gh dad, but his family belonged to Khurasan. This highly 
respected Sufi followed the doctrines of the sect of Malik and had for 
masters Al-Junaid and the other holy men of that epoch. As-Slubli died at 
Baghdad, A. H. 334 (A. D. 946), and was interred in the cemetery of Al- 
Qaiznran, He was born at Surra-nian-raa (Sainarra on the Eastern bank 
of the Tigris). Shibli means belonging to Shibla a tillage in the dependencies 
of Osrushua, a large town beyond Samarqand in Transoxiana. I. K. (Slane) 
I. 613. See also regarding Samarra J. R. A. S. 1895 p. 36. 

8 “ The faithful.” The title given by Muhammad himself to the first 
Khalifah Abd Bakr, who reigned two years and died A D. 634 (A.H. 13). 

8 The second Khalifah ‘Umar, A.H. 13 to A.H. 23. Called F&ruq or “the 
Discerner” as •distinguishing Truth from Falsehood in Islam. 

4 Usm6n. The third Khalifah, A.H. 23 to A.H. 35. Called Zu-Nurain 

“ the possessor of the two lights ” because he married two of the Prophet’s 

daughters, Ruqaiyyah and Ummu Kulsura. 

The above tliee Khalifahs. the first three successors to Muhammad accord¬ 

ing to the Sumn Muslims, are rejected by the Shi‘ahs who assert that ‘All 
was the first legitimate successor, the others having been usurpers. 
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and for thy bounty ami beneficence oh Thou most merciful*/’ and 
this verse is from the Hadlqat. 

If the earth is a fit place for any court 

It is for the court of Bahram Shah that it is fitted.. 

Then SuMn Bahram Shah brought up several armies against 
Hindustan and conquered the cities which his forefathers had not 
taken, and leaving one of his Amirs of high rank in Hindustan 
returned to Ghaznfn. That Amir revolted, aud fought a severe 
battle with the Sultan in the vicinity of Multan, and a bitter conflict 
ensued; in the end the Sultan’s enemy fell a prisoner into his hands 
and was put to death, and a second time the countiy of Hindustan 
came into his possession, and ‘Alau-d-Dtn Hasan ibn ^usain Suri 
who is One of the kings of Ghor revolted against him and pro¬ 
ceeded to Ghaznin. BahrAm Sh&h fled and ‘Alau-d-Din left his 
brother Saifu-d-Din Suri in Ghaznin. Bahram Sh&h returned 
and retook Ghaznin, and having seated Saifu-d-Din upon a cow, 
and having exposed him to public ridicule, killed him in the 
worst possiblo way. ‘Alau-d-Din upon hearing this news was 
most distressed and made for Ghaznm with a huge army—before 
his arrival however Bahram Shah had reached the other world 
and his son was on the throne in his stead. ‘Alau-d-Din by way 
of avenging his brother carried several loads of the earth of 
Ghaznin to Ghor 8 and set rivers of blood flowing, he is according¬ 
ly famous in his own country. Bahram Shah left this world in 
the year 547 H. (1152 A.D.) the period of his reign -was thirty 
two years. 

Mas‘ud S‘ad Salman wrote the following hexastich in praise of 
Bahram Shah. 

Bahram Shall became the world conquering king. 

Ho became the Sun of the Age, and the shadow of the glory 
of God. 

Hia canopy which was auspicious became the glory of the 
huma. 8 

* Cf. Raverty, Jhbaqdt-uNdftrt p. 347 note 2. 

* Cf. Jhbaqdt-i-Ndjii'fy Raverty p. 356. This earth was mingled with the 
blood of certain Saiyyids whom he took prisoner from GhazifSn. and from it 
a^nreral towers were built on the hills of Firuz Koh. 

* The huma is according to the Gh lasu* 1- Lu gfr a t u a bird which eats bones 
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God be He exalted and glorified became his guide. 

That polished dagger became of increasing authority. 

The face of his enemy became black like his canopy. 

As long as the emperor of the world in his time sowed the 
seeds of justice, 

Every criminal that he detected, he passed over his crime, 

If the sky placed his praise upon the running water 

The flowing water retained 1 his image like an engraving on 
stone. 

He raised 8 true religion and justice to the zenith. 

The Emperor, dispenser of justice, lover of truth, and defender 
of the faith. 8 

. g^usRAu Shah ibn Bahra'm Shah. 

Ascended the throne after his father, and ‘Alau-d-Din Husain 
ibn 4 Hasan Ghori came up against him. Khusrau Shah fled and 
came to Lahore, and occupied himself with the empire of Hin- 44. 
ddstan, and when ‘Alau-d-Din, as has been related, returned from 
Ghaznin successful, he went back and recaptured that country, 
and after that the tribe of Ghuzz 6 seized Sultan Sinjar he turned 
towards Ghaznin. Khusrau Shah was not able to withstand him 


ant' its shadow falling upon any one ensures his attaining royal dignity,” 
See note 2 page 57. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) not as in the text, 

S Mg. (A) not AL&fy as i n text. 

8 MS. (A) reads J&J 

4 The text has b but the MSS. A. and B. -have which 

is the correct reading. ‘Alau-d-Din Husain ghori Jahansoz, the first of the 
kings of Ghor. 

8 A .tribe of Turks. They took Sinjar prisoner in 658 H. From them 
sprung the Seljuq dynasty the founder of which was Ruknu-d-Din TugJjral Beg. 
Originally from beyond the Oxus they established their power by the conquest 
of Tils in the year 429 A. H., when under the leadership of Tugfiral Beg and 
Dadd they defeated the forces sent against them by Mas* fid ibn Mahmud. 
Ravaging Armenia they entered Df&rbakr in 433 A. H., and in 435 A. H. 
entered Mosul, but in the same year were defeated in an encounter with the 
Arabs and fled to Nasibin, and thence passing through Armenia returned to 
Azarbaijan. 

Cf. D’Herbelot, art. Oaz. who attributes the origin of this tribe to Gaz 
tenth son of d&phet son of Noah ; from Bulgar, one of the sons of Graz, sprang 
the Bulgarians and from Perthas the other son sprang the Ghuzz tribe. 
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and for the second time returned to Lahore, where he died in the 
year 555 H., after a reign of eight years. In his time many great 
poets flourished and wrote odes in praise of him. The following 
poem is of the kind called Tarji L band 1 * and was written by one of 
them in his honour. 

The revered Emperor Khusrau Shah who with ease 
Conquers with sword and mace from Hindustan to Khorasan. 

It must be stated, that in the historical works by Qazi Baizawi 
and others 8 it has been written that when ‘Alau-d-Dm plundered 
Ghaznah and put many of the inhabitants to'death, he left thero 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Abul-fatb Muhammad and Shihabu-d-Din Abul 
.Muzaffar who were his nephews. They then with great craft put 
Khusrau Shah at his ease with regard to themselves and took up 
their abode in his city. Khusrau Shah 3 was imprisoned*^ the 
year 555. H., and died in the same year, and the days of 
the Ghaznevide family came to an end. After a time Ghiyasu-d- 
Din died, and the whole kingdom remained in the possession of 
Shih&bu-d-Din, but since Khwaja .N’izamu-d-Dfn Ahmad deceased, 
has written in the Tdrikh - i-Nizami copying from the Rauzatu-s- 
45 . Safa that Khusrau Malik ibn Khusrau Shah was the last of the 
kings of the Ghaznevide dynasty, I have followed him—God 
knows the truth. 4 * * * 

Khusrau Malik ibn Khusrau Shah. 

Ascended the imperial throne in Lahore after the death of his 
father, and spent the greater part of his time in luxury and licen¬ 
tiousness, so that in his time great damage found its way into the 

1 The Tarjl‘-band consists of a series of couplets followed by a couplet in 
the same metre, bat having a different rhyme, recurring at regular intervals. 

8 See A(n-i-Akbari (Jarrett) iii. 341 See also Elliott II. 258. 

8 The Rauzatu-S‘Sjfd however states that Khusrau Shah reigned at Lahore 
two years after he fled from Ghaznin, and on his death was succeeded by his 
Bon Khusrau Malik. 

The account in the text is that given by Baizawi and other reliable 
authorities. 

4 Cf. Kaverty op. ctt., p. 112 note 5. 

Baizawi states that the Ghaznevide dynasty ended with Khusru Shah. 

The work here quoted is best known as the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, but its 

author called it 2hbaqdt*uAkbar‘Shdh'C i and Badaoni calls it also by that 

najne as well as by the name Tdrikb-i-Nigami. As has been seen the 
present work is admitted by the author to be merely an abridgment of the 
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kingdom, and the dynasty of the Ghazn6viyah was growing old 
while that of Ghor was in full vigour, accordingly Sul£an 
Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, who is well-lftiown under the title 
of Sultan Shihabu-d-Din Ghori, having gained the upper hand 
and making Ghaznin his capital, brought an army against Hin¬ 
dustan and came with overwhelming force near to Lahore. 
Khusrau Malik fortified himself there and was compelled to ask 
for quarter Tn a personal interview. Sultan Muizzu-d-Din Mu¬ 
hammad Sam took him to Ghaznin, from thence sending him to 
Sultan Ghiy^su-d-Din, who imprisoned him in Firoz Koh 1 and 
sent an order, and after ten years’ confinement made him taste 
the cup of destruction. 

• Set not your heart on this world, for it is without 

t foundation 

It is a newly wed bride entangled with many a lover.* 

This event took place in the year 583 H. (1187 A. D.). He 
reigned twenty-eight years ; the times of the Qhaznevide dynasty 
came to a close, and the Empire passed from their hands to those 
of the Sultans of Ghor. “ Thou givest the kingdom to whom 
thou seest fit.” * 

Hemistich. 

Nothing endureth but God, God’s kingdom alone is a kingdom. 

And Qazi Baizawi may God's mercy be upon him states that 

Tdrikh-i-Nizdmi. Khwala Nifcamu-d-Dm Ahmad was the son of Khwaja 
lluqim Harawi Diwan of the household to Babar, he subsequently served 
under Akbar. (Elliott V. 177 et. seqq.). The real facts are that the son 
Khusrau Malik succeeded his father and reigned till 583 (H.) (1187 A. D.), as 
is stated by our author. 

1 The Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri states that Khusrau Malik was imprisoned in the 
fortress ol Balarwan in Gharjistan. Firuz Koh was the capital. The story 
of the treachery by which Shihabu-d-Din Ghori took Khusrau Malik prisoner 
is told by Firishta. 

See also page 44 where the author states that Ghiy6su-d-Dm imprisoned 
Khusrai^ Shdh in one of the fortresses of Ghurjistan whore ho died a prisoner. 

/ (j9o** 9 s 9(f * + o9o / 9 9 

» Qur&n III. 25 a j ^ | ijJlo Ji 

- « gay < o God, Lord of the kingdom, thou givest the kingdom to 

whomsoever thou pleasest and takest the kingdom from whomsoever thou 
pleasest.’ ” 
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46 . the duration of the. Ghazn^yide dynasty from Sulfcan Mahmud to 
Kbusrau ShAh was one hundred and sixty-one years in the hands 
of twelve persons, While Qazi Yahya Qazwini, may God's mercy 
be upon him , says one hundred and fifty-five years in the hands 
of fourteen persons, and the author of the Tarikk-i*Ni$dm{i as has 
already been quoted above, says two hundred and fifteen years in 
the hands of fifteen persons, and God knows the real truth of 
the matter . 1 * * * * * * 


II. The Quori Dynasty. 

Who reigned in Dehli. This dynasty commences with Suitan 
ShihAbu-d-Din Ghori 8 who is known as Muizzu*d-Din Muham¬ 
mad ibn Sam. . 

Sultan Muizzu-d-DIn Muhammad ibn SAm Qiiorl r 

Ascending the throne as regent in place of his elder brother 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din, king of Ghor and ‘Iraq and Khorasan, in 
the year 569 H., in Ghaznin, had the JcJiutba, read and the cur¬ 
rency struck in his own name, 8 and in obedience to the command 
of his brother brought several armies against Hindustan and 
raised aloft the standard of holy war. Dehli was reduced in his 
time. 

1 None of those estimates are exactly accurate, that of the Tdrifeb-i-Nizdmi 

is the nearest. The actual duration of the Ghaznevide dynasty taking 

Khusrau Malik as the last representative was. from 366 A. H. (976 A. D.) to 
683 A. H. (U87 A. D.) a period of 217 years during which time there were 
fifteen sovereigns. 

It is difficult to see how Bai?£wi arrives at his statement above quoted as 
from the accession of Mahmud in 387 A. H., to that of Khusrau Shah in 
652 A. H. is 165 years daring which twelve kings reigned. 

The statement of Qazi Yahya Qazwini is so far from the truth as to bo 
impossible. 

If we take Khusrau Shdh as the last Ghaznevide king the dynasty lasted 
from 366 A. H. to 566 A. H., a peribd of 189 years. 

* Who waB nominated with his elder, brother Ghiyasu-d-Dm to the charge 
of a province of Ghor by his uncle Alau-d-Din Husain Jah£nsoz. • 

8 As a matter of fact the coins were struck in the joint names of Ghiyasu-d- 
Dm and Muizzu-d-Din, and as .Thomas remarks the superlative i 
" The greatest ” is applied to Ghiyasti-d-Din while Muizzu-d-Dtn is only styled 
fjfcuo ** Great'* (Thomas, Bath&n kings of Dehli, p. 13). 
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In brtfef, Sultan Ghiyasu-d Din when he had seized Tagmabad 1 
which was one of the dependencies of Garnish* and had made , 
over the governorship of that placo to Sultan Shaliabu-d-Diu, 
used continually to bring up armies - against Ghazuin, till at last 
in the abovementioned year Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din brought that 
country within the circle of his conquests, and drove out of 
Ghaznm the tribe of Ghuzz, who after the captivity of Sultan 
Sinjar had been in possession of it, and bestowed upon Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad, the title of Sultan Shihabu-d-Din * 
Sultan Shihabu-d-Din after one year of sovereignty as vicegerent 

1 j| &£ 4>.tj LujC) Takinabhl which was one of the 
chief cities of Garmsir. Tabaqdt-i-Nd#ir{ , p. 115, lino 9, (Cal. Edn.), see 
Aln-i-Akbari (J.) iii. 68, also Elliott, II. 292, 293. 

2 Tho statement in the text forms the subject of considerable controversy 
as there are found those who assert that tho title Shihabu-d-Din is an im¬ 
possible one as applied to Muizzu-d-Din popularly known as Muhammad 
Ghori. (see Raverty’s Tab<tqdt-i-Ndsir{ p. 446 note 5). it is true that the 
author of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri states that Muizzu-d-Din was originally called 
Zangi while Ghiyasu-d-Diii was called Hahshi—both of them being called 
Muhammad, lie goes on to say that prior to Ghiyrisu-d-Din’s accession to the 
throne Ghor he was called Shamsu-d-Din and that Muizzu-d-Din was called 
Shihdbu-d-Din. The actual statement is 

J AH jl w-aa! J 

v-^bo J jf c-aA) Jf *^*3 

“Before this his title had boon Malik Shamsu-d-Din and tho title of his. 
brother had been Shihabu-d-Din. Some time after his accession his title 
was changed to Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din.” From this the possibility is not ex¬ 
cluded that the author of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndyiri intended to lay stress not so 
much upon the chauge of names as the change of dignity, the assumption 
that is, by both of the title of Sultan. 

But whatever may be decided about this there can be ho question that the 
name “Shihabu-d-Din” is just as applicable to tjie person known more 
familiarly as Muhammad Ghori, as is the name “ Muizzu-d-Din,” and Baddoni 
evidently held this opinion as he henceforth speaks of him constantly as 
“ Shihabu-d-Din.” 

On the other hand if this really was a subsequently acquired title it is 
certainly strange that it does not appear on any of his coins on which he is 
always styled As Sulfcan Al-Muazzam (or Al-A‘zam) Muizzu-d-Dunya wad 
Din Abu-1-Muj#lffar Muhammad ibn Sain. 

It is not however a point of serious importance as it involves no disputed 
question of identity, 

9 
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for his brother, in the year 570 H., conquered Kardiz 1 atid in the 
47.. year 571 H., took Uchh and Multau and drove out tlio tribe of 
the Karmatians from those regions, and utterly destroyed the 
Bhati 2 * tribe who had fortified themselves in the fortress of 
Uchh, 8 ^ind having entrusted that country to All Kirmaj 4 * re¬ 
turned to Ghaznin. 

Then in the year 574 H. (1178 A. D.) proceeding by way of 
Multan 6 he brought an army against Gujrat, and suffered defeat 
at the hands of Lai Bhfin Dev ruler of that country, and with 
great difficulty reached Ghaznin and obtaihed relief. 

And in the year 575 H. lie seized Parshiir, 6 and in the year 
580 H. (1184 A. D.) marched against Lahore; Sultan Khusrau 
Malik who was the last of the kings of Ghaznin, shut himself up in 
the fortress of Lahore as has been'related, and after considerable 
correspondence by letter and messenger, he sent his own son with 
an elephant as a present, and Sultan Shihabn-d-Din made peace 
with him, and set about building the town of Sialkot 7 and having 
left his deputy there, proceeded to Ghaznin; and in. the year 
.581 H. he brought an army against Diwal by which is meant 

1 KnrchV a district lying between Ghazna and Hindustan, Yaqut. Or 
Gardaiz, the name of a largo “ darak of tho Tajiks, Tab a qdt- i-Nds iri Raverty, 
p. 449, note 9. 

2 MSS. (A and B) agree with the text For a full account of 

this from Firishta with a comparison of other translations, see Raverty, 
p. 459, note 2. Itaverty’s translation corresponds exactly with tho original 

• and, as he very justly remarks, tho incorrect translations given by Briggs and 
others have placed Muizzn-d-Dm’s conduct in a wrong light. Bhatia a strong 
fort of this name was situated between Multan and Alor. Tho Raja referred 
to according to the Mir‘at-i-Jahan-Numa was chiof of the Bhati tribe. S6e 
Raverty Tabaqdt-i-NdaiH 451, note 3 last paragraph. See Elliott, Yol. I. p. 61. 

8 Uchh. On the Eastern bank of the Panjnad 70 miles S. S. W. of Multan. 
See Cunningham, A. G. of India, p. 242. 

According to Tieffenfchalcr it is 20 miles from Multan, Tieff. I. 118. 

4 So also Firishta though Briggs translates, All Kir many. 

6 In the text read ti) jl Firishta says, “ came again to Uchh and 

Multan.” 

6 0»mi| J J j*| j&i v-aLu 

(Firishta) cf. Raverty Tabaqdt-i-NdfiH, p. 452, note 8. Peshawar was known 
as Bagram or Farshur. • 

7 Sialkot is said by other authors to have boen founded by one of the early 

Hindu rulers. Tieffonthaler. “Uii chateau tres fort b&ti par Mahmoud 
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Tattali 1 and having thrown into confusion the cities on the sea 
shore took a vast amount of plunder and returned. 

And in the year 582 H. he came again to Lahore and plundered 
the surrounding country, and having provided Husain with the 
means of fortifying and holding Sialkot retraced his steps, and 
from Tdrikh-i-Nizdmi which is tho original source of this selection 
we gather that the building of Sialkot took place in this year, in 
contradiction to the Mubarakshdhi 2 from which we learn that the 
building of Sialkot was two years earlier. God knows the truth. 
.And inasmuch as the house of history is, like the house of dreams 
and other things of that sort, ruinous,, apologies must be made 
for discrepancies ; and in that year Khusrau Malik with the assis¬ 
tance of the Khukhars 3 and other tribes, besieged the fort of 
Sialkot for a long tini 3 , but had to return without attaining his 
object. In this year also Muizzu-d-Din again besieged Khusrau 
Slurb, in Lahore, who after striving for sonic days, found himself 

Gasnavi ... La petite riviere d’Ayek coule lo long de cette fortoresse au 
couchant.” Firishta states that Muizzu-d-Dm founded the fort of Sialkot 
which lies botween the Chenab and liavi and left Husain Kharmil as governor, 
in tho year 580 H. (1184 A. I).) 

1 Cf. Raverty 452 note 2. See also Tieffcnthalor, I. 121. Tatta est tres 

ancienne ... on la nomine aujourd’hui Dobil . Tatta is not the same as 

Debal which lies’ between it and Karachi. See Abul Feda, (Remand) I. 
ccclxxxvi. 

The position of Debal. Judging by tho map given in Tieffenthaler 
Debal lay botween Karachi and Tatta at a distance of 30 miles from the 
former and seventy from tho latter, almost duo East from Karachi and N.-W. 
of Tatta. It lay at a distance of about 20 miles from the sea on one of the 
large arms into which the Meliran (Indus) divided in those days, but which 
to judge from modern maps have now disappeared or much diminished in 
size. It also lay a short distance ta tho North of L*lri Bunder which was at 
tho head of an arm of the sea which had .evidently ip former times been an 
arm of the Indus also, at a distanco of about ten milos to the South ; the 
arm of the river joining the sea from Debal lay some six miles or so to the 
westward. 

This position tallies with that of the ruined city mentioned by Ibn Batuta, 
Paris Edition, III. 112, 113, 114, a translation of tho description of which is 
given in Cunningham’s Anc. Geog., p. 299, 300. 

8 By Yaliya ibn Aljmad ibn Abdullah Sirhindu Elliott, IV. 6. 

8 The Khukjfars. This poems to be the same tribe as the Gakkhars, cf. 
Ain-i-Akbciri (Bl.) Vol. I. 456 note 1, and Vol. II. (J) 383 note ], but see also 
Raverty (455 note 4), who asserts that the two tribes are quite distinct. 
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unequal to the task, and yielded to the Sultan who conveyed him 
to Ghaznin and sent him to his brother Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din at 
Firoza Koh. Ghiyasu-d-Din imprisoned him in one of the fortresses 
of Ghurjistan, where he died a prisoner, and the plain of Empire 
once for all passed to the dynasty of Ghor without the thorn of 
a partner or rival, as has been already mentioned. 


Qita'h. 

If you saddle the piebald horse of Circumstance, 

and if the white horse of state leads thee beside him, 

And if the garden of your pleasure in happiness * 
copies fair the pnst memories of Paradise, 

Be not proud, for this mean time will unexpectedly 
draw its pen through the writing of your fortune. 

Time is like a wind, which at the first 

draws from the cheek of the rose the veil with all respect, 

Thon after a week has passed iii the midst of the garden, 
drags its body with ignominy to the dust. 

The world at one time brings forward by turn in the 
narrow course, the horses of honour and disgrace. 

The crafty fowler gives the bird grain, and then draws it 
into the noose of his artfully laid snare. 

One man who has lost all hope, gains honour, 

Another who is always hopeful in spite of all is disgraced. 

Strange is it if a man who has walked in the shadow of 
poverty should court a favour from the sun ? 

49. Be content, if you have a portion of wisdom, 

that the ignorant should be oppressed by the foolish 

What of that man who, in the assembly of mirth and merri¬ 
ment quaffs the wine of pleasure from the cup of 
luxuriousness P 

What of him who sitting behind the wall of sorrow suffers 
from the after effects of sorrow and the worry of 
toil ?. 

At last the hand of fate takes both of .them straight off to 
the brink of the pit of death. 

Happy is the brave hearted man who like Sharaf draws the 
foot of fidelity beneath the skirt of retirement. 
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And in this year Sultan Mmzzu-d-Din left All Kirmaj 1 2 who was 
governor of Multan, as his Vicegerent in Lahore, and in the year 
587 H. coming from Grhaznin he reduced the fort of Tabarhindah 9 
which was the capital of the great rajas of Hindustan, and left Malik 
Ziau-d-Din Tukili 3 with a corps d'elite consisting of one thousand 
two hundred cavalry -soldiers, and was contemplating a return. 

In the meantime Rai Pathura the Governor of Ajmir* and Khandi 
Rai his brother who had been Governor of Dehli before Pathura, 
arrived with a vast army at a place called Tarayan 4 * ’ on the banks 
of-the rivfer Sarsuti at a distance of seven kro1us h from Thanesar. 

It is now known by the name of Tara war f * and is distant forty 
krohs 6 * * from Delili. A great conflict ensued with the Sultan and 
the Muslim troops were defeated. The Sultan evinced great 
bravery on the field of battle, and in that engagement also 
Khandi Rai who was mounted on an elephant at the head of his 
army, received a spear thrust in his mouth from the hand of the 
Sultan. The Sultan also was struck on the head by the Rai’s 
spear, and his arm was also wounded but both escaped in safety. 50. 
The Sultan got off his horse and taking up his son Khiiji upon his 
horse and mounting behind him took him off the field; tlio 
Sultan proceeded to Ghaznin, and Rai Pathura took the fortress 
of Tabarilindah from Ziau-d-Din Tukili on peaceable terms after a 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Ndfiri says All Karmakh. Firishta. All Kirmaj, 

MS. (A) ^ MS. (B) JL* 

2 Both MSS. A and B havo Jarrett (Ain-i-Akbari trans., III. 360 

note 2) says he is not able to determine the position of Tabarhindah, and 
Raverty ( Tubaqdt-i-’Nasiri p. 457 note 3) thinks Tabarhindah is a copyist’s error 
for Bathindah apparently relying on the Lubbu+Tawdrikh-i-Hind. From 
Rennell s map in Tieffenthaler it would appear that the situation of the 
fortress of Tiberhind, which is there marked though not described in the text, 

Was about half way between Bikanir and Jhunjhnu in Rajputana, that is to 
say about 100 miles north of Ajmir. 

See also Raverty 458, note 3. 

3 Malik £iyRU-d-Dm Tulakf, (Tabaqdt-i-Na?ir{) Raverty p. 457 note 3. 

4 MSS. (A) and (B) read See Raverty; Tabaqatn-Nd^iri 459 note 7. 

Tieffenthaler mentions this place calling it Nar^in, but it is not to be found 
in the map he gives, see Vol. I. p. 155. 

It is placed by Cunningham (map facing p. 327), S. E. of ThAnesar. 

6 The Skr. HftJt krosh , is equivalent to about two miles. 

Seo also Ain-i-AJcpari (Jj ii. p. 116 note 2 and 414 note 2. Cunn. Goog. of 

G I., App. B p. 571. See also Tarfkh i Rash(d{. Elias and Ross, p. 424 note 1. 
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siege of one year and one month. And in the year 588 H. the 
Sultan again came into Hindustan with a large and brave army 
of 40,000 cavalry, and divided his forces into four army corps, 
and having given battle time after time in the place above men¬ 
tioned gained a victory. Pathura was taken prisoner and Khandi 
Rai having been overcome in battle was killed and hasted to his 
resting-place* in Hell. The Sultan then having reduced the 
fortresses of Sarsuti 1 and Hansi proceeded to Ajmir the capital 
of* Pathura, reduced it and plundered its environs killing and 
taking prisoners. From •certain other sources we learn that 
Hazrat Khwaja Mumu-d-Din Chisliti 2 may God sanctify his 
heart , that revered one who is the fountain head of the great and 
holy men and the dignified elders of the land of Hind, whose 
blessed tomb is a place of pilgrimage situated in Ajmir, was at 
that time in the company of the Sultan, and this victory ocaurred 
through the impulse of the blessed and divine soul of that pillar 
of holiness. And in this year leaving Sultan Malik Qntbu-d-Dm 
Aibak who was his servant and adopted son and vicegerent in the 
town of Kuhr&m which is distant seventy krohs from Dehli, he 
invaded and plundered the Siwalik range which lies to the North 
of Hindustan, and proceeded to Ghaznin. In the same year too 
Qutbu-d-Diu having captured Dehli took it away from the kins¬ 
men of Pathura and Khandi Rai. Then in the year 589 H. (J193 
51 . A, D.) Sultan Shihabu-d-Din fought with Rai Jai Cliaud the gover¬ 
nor of Qaimuj, on the coniines of Chaudwar 3 and Atawah, 3 killed 
him and went to Ghaznin. The fort of Kol 4 fell into the hands of 
Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, and he made Dehli his capital and brought 
its surrounding districts under his sway. From that date Dehli 
once more became the metropolis o£ the Sultans. The erection of 
minarets and other buildings of that kind, such as mosques, was 


i The country south of the Himalaya between the Sutlej and Ganges as far 
south as ns \. (Raverty). 

8 Khw&jah Mufinu-d-Dm Hasan Chishti was the son of Ghiyasu-d-Dm 
IJasan born in A. Bf. 537 in the village of Sijz of tho province of Sijistan. 
lie died in A. II 633 and is -buried near Ajmir. 

3 Tieffenthaler I. 166 mentions Atuva and Clfanoua as belonging to the 
Serkfo’ of Agra. (See Raverty ( Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri) also p. 47C note 1). 

A Col—ville munie d’une forteresse qu’on appelle Sabetghar efc’Ramghar. 
Tieff, I. 200, in the province of Agra 40 miles North of A^Va. 
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commenced in the reign of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Altamash 1 in 
the year 606 H., as will be related, if God {may He he exalted) so 
will it , in its own place. And in the year 591 II., he took the fort 
of Bhangar 2 and Badaon. And in the year 593 II. he conquered 
Gujcrat and took his army to Nahrwahi which is known as Pattan, 3 * * 
and having taken vengeance for the Sultan on Bhim Hai Dev, and 
having taken much spoil returned ; and in that year Sultan Gbiyasu- 
d-Din removed his effects from the transitory world to the eternal 
abode, 41 and Sultan Muizzu-d-Din having heard this news when on 
the confines of Tus and Sarakhs, 6 turned towards Badghis and per¬ 
formed the duties of the mourning ceremonies and having divided 
his brother’s dominions among his kindred 6 came to Grhaznin 
and brought an army against Khwarazm, and on the first occasion 
Sultan Muhammad Khwarazni Shall suffered defeat, and the 
Sultan pursued him and fought the Khwarazmians at the head 
of an aqueduct which they had dug from the eastern bank of tho 
Jailiun, and a number of the noted generals of Grhor wero 
martyred and he c.ould not take Khwatazm ; ho also fought a great 
battle with tin army of Kliitai 7 kings of Turk is tan who had 
come to the help of Sultan Muhammad, 7 on the banks of the 
river Jailiun—he fought right bravely hut at last was defeated, 
and being left with a hundred thousand cavalry soldiers he 
entered the fortress of Andkhud wliero he entrenched himself, and 52 . 

1 Sultan Ul-Mua.^am Shamsu-d-Dunya wau-d-Din Abul Muzaffar, Iyal 
Tirnish the 1st of the Shamsiyah Sultans. See Ravorty 597 note 4. 

2 MS. (A) Thankar, but it should bo apparently, as in 

Tieffei\thaler wo find Banghar described as “ un Fort triangulairo, eonstruit 
de terre par ordre d’un prince. Indou notnmc Harcaran ... Banghar est & 30 
milles d *Aunla a 40 de Bareli et a 8 de la rive ulterieure du Cange. 

Buddon, “ villo ancienno ... olle & uno fortercsse au dehors do laquolle sont 
dos maisons. Elle est a 20 milles de Bardli, & 10 d’ Aunla et a 5 de Banghar .♦ 

Buduon was tho birthplace of the famous Nizamu-d-Dm Auliya, called “ Al 
Bahhds ” or the controversialist, and “ Mohjil-shikan ” the assembly-router. 

8 20 miles from Radhanpur 40 miles from Guzerat to the N.W. Tieff. I 
385. See also Bayley, Hist of Gujarat 25 Ac. Abul Feda (Reinaud) 11. ii. 117. 
Ain-i-AJcbaH (J.J II. 262 and III. 59. 

* He died at Herat. 

6 See Raverty {Tabaqdt-i-Nd$*r{) 257 note 2 and 471 text and note 5. 

3 The details #f this partition are given in the Tabaqdt-i-Na$iri (Kav. p. 472.) 

7 Sulfan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah applied to Gurkhan of Qard Kbit a 

lor assistance. See Ravcrty {Tubaqdt-i-Namin') 473 note 2. 
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having asked for quarter 1 * returned to Ghaznin ; and at that time 
the tribe of the Khukhars in the neighbourhood of Lahore shewed 
symptoms of revolting the Sultan accordingly brought an army 
against them, and also summoned Qutbu-d-Din Aibak from Dehli, 
and having given the Khukhars a severe lesson returned to Grhaznin, 
and while on the way back was martyred at Damyak, 3 which 
is the name of a village of the dependencies of Grhaznin, at tho 
hands of Khukhar bandits—tho following qitfrh has been written 
to chronicle this event 3 :— 

The martyrdom of the king of sea and land Shiliabu-d-Din, 
Whose like lias never yet been seen since the world began, 

On the third day from the first of Sha‘ban, in the year 602 
Happened in the road to Ghaznin at the stage Damyak. 

The days of his reign from the commencement of the rule 
of Ghaznin to the end of his life were thirty and two years and 
some months, and he left no heir save one daughter, but lie left 
behind him much treasure of gold and silver and precious stones, 
among these latter were five hundred moms 4 .of diamonds 
jewels of great value, besides cash and estates and other property 
the value of which we may estimate on the same scale. Ho made 
expeditions to Hindustan nine times, twice was defeated and seven 
times was victorious. 

Thou didst see Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, who in war* 
Was stronger in heart and hand than Sam and Nariman 
He obtained, like Mahmud, from the elephants of Hindustan 
Governments of Sasau and many kingdoms of Samau 


1 For an account of the incidents here briefly referred to see Itaverty 
(Jabaqat-i-Ndfiri) 478 note 6. 

• 8 A village beyond the Indus on the ro^d to Ghaznin. Its exact situation 
is a matter of some uncertainly. Firishta (Bombay text) has ! Rohtak. 

8 No author that I have seen records the name of tho author. The 
Tabaqdt-i-Ndfiri attributes it to “ one of the learned men of that period.’* 

4 The Tabriz wan must be meant, being somewhat less than 2 lbs. while 
the wan of Hindustan varies from 40 to 80Ibe, (Raverty). 

The Ain-i'Akbari makes no mention of the wan as a weight nnit for jewels. 
Two sere are equal to half a man. As the aer was nearly two pounds this 
wonld make the man equal to eight pounds nearly. (Saco Ain-i-Akbaii 
(Jarrett) II. 3(50 note 4). 

The Tabaqdt-i-Ndairi says 1600 tnans of diamonds. 
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He departed this world, and they say (the writer vouches 
for it) 

That there remained of his secret treasure 500 mans of dia¬ 
monds. 

And in his reign many learned doctors and scientists and poets 53. 
flourished, of whom was Imam Fakhru-d-Din R&zi 1 may Ood be 
merciful to him who wrote the Latdif-i-Ghiyasl and other books 
in honour of his brother Sultan Ghiy£su-d-Din Abu-l-Fat^. He 
remained with the army of Sultan Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, 
and every week used to stand up to preach, and at the termination 
of his sermon' the Sultan used to evince great emotion, and since 
the Imam got very wearied of this continual coming and going, 
and everlasting service,* one day addressing the Sultan from the 
pulpit he said Oh ! Sultan Muizzu-d-Din, some time hence neither 
will this greatness and glory of yours remain nor the flattery and 
hypocrisy of Razi: The following qita*h is by him : 

If an enemy does not agree with you .0 friend 

If behoves you to agree with your enemy,- 

If not, then have patience for a few days 

He will not remain, nor will you, nor the pride of Razi. 

And after the assassination of the Sultan certain mischief- 
makers out of envy accused the Imam pf having conspired with 
the Fidais, 3 and asserted that the Imam was well aware of their 

1 Ab6 Abdullah Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn al-Hasain Ibn al-Hasan Ibn 
All al*Jaimi al-Bakri at-Tabaresfcnm Ar-Razi (native of Ral in Tabaristan) 
was‘a doctor of the Shdfiite sect, he was born at Rai.A. H. 544 (A. D. 1150) 
and died at Herat A. H. 606 (A. D. 1210). (Ibn Khalliqan). See D’Herbelot 
art Razi. See also Majma l ul Fusahd I. p. 374, where he is called Al-Quraishi 
at-Tamimi, Ibn Khalliqan does not mention the Lat,dif-i-Qkiydri among Ar- 
Razfs works, while on the other hand Haji Khalifa gives a work of this name 
but does not mention the author. His reference to it is as follows. “11124 
El-Letfiif El-Ghfyathiyeh, subfcilitates Ghiy6fch-ed-Dmi Liber persicus in 
quatuor partes divisas, qnarum prima de principiis religionis, secunda de 
jurisprudents, tertia de ethioA, quarta de precatione agit.” 

* The term Fidd-1 is particularly applied to the disciples of the chief of the 
Mul&hidah heretics, at whose hands Muizzu-d-Din met his death according 
to the express statement of the author of the Tabaqdt-i-Nd?ir{. (See Raverty 
485 note 3). Tjiis attempt to implicate Razi in the responsibility for the 
murder is recorded also in the JdmVu-t’Tawdrihhs find* the Tdju-l-Madsir. 

See Elliptt II. p. 236. 

10 
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hypocrisy. They m&de an attempt upon the lmdm and he fled 
for refuge to Muaiyyidu-l-Mulk Sinjari 1 who was one of the dis¬ 
tinguished generals of the Sultan ; he despatched him. in safety to 
a place of security. A poet has written an ode in praise of him of 
which the following are two couplets. 

Sulfc&n Mnizzu-d-Din Shah Qbdzi whose sword in the world 
has become like the famous Zulfiqdr 2 of All Muriazd* 
The true Sultan Muhammad Sam, he whose love for 
the people is like the Sun of the friendship of Mustafa. 

1 J'abaqdui-Ndfiri states that he held the office of V&zir, and was put to 
death by the Turkish Maliks and Amirs of gjiagnin, together with Malik 
Hd$irn-d-Dm Husain the Amir-i-Shikar. 

* Zul Fiqar. The following is extracted . from Ibn ghalliqan (Slane) 
Yol. IV. p. 220. 

“It is related that H6rdn ar Rashid on sending Yazid ibn Mazyad against 
A1 Walid gave him Zd‘l Fakdr the sword whifch had belonged to the Prophet 
“ Take itj Yazid, by it you will be victorious.” To this Muslim Ibn al-Walid 
alludes in the following verse of a kasida composed by him in praise of 
Yazid: 

‘ You caused the Prophet’s sword to recollect his way of acting and ’ 
the bravery displayed by the first (Musulman) who ever prayed and 
fasted.* 

By these last words he meant Ali the son of Abd Talib for he was the 
person who dealt blows with it.” 

Lower down, quoting as his authority Hisham ibn al Kalbi, Ibn Khalliqdn 
states that Zul Fiqar belonged to Al-Aasi son of Nabih, both of whom were 
killed in the battle of Badr; Al-Aasi being slain by Ali who. took the 
famous sword from him—and he continues “Another author says that 
ZU Faqdr was given to Ali by the Prophet.” I must observe that faqar -with 
an a after the / is the plural of Faqdra which means a vertebra of the 
back. The name of this Bword is also pronounced Zul Fiqar. the word fiqdr 
is the plural of jiqra (Vertebra). 

At Tafcari states that Zul Jiqdr came into the possession of Hdrun nr Rashid 
in the following manner : 

“ Zul fiqdr was borne by MuJjammad Ibn Abd Allah ibn al Hasan ibn al- 
Hasan ibn Ali ibn Abi Tdlib on the day in which battle was given to the 
army of Abd Ja‘ far al-Man$ur the Abbaside; when he felt death to be near « 
he gave Zul jiqdr to a merchant who had followed him, and to whom he owed 
four hundred dindrs ‘ Take this sword,’ said he, ‘ any member of the Abd 
Ydlib family whom you may meet with will buy it from you and give you 
the sum to whioh you are entitled. The sword remained with the -merchant 
till the Abhaside - prince Ja‘far the son of Sulaiman ibn Ali ibn Abd Allah 
ibn al Abbd? ibn Abd-al-Mutfcalib obtained the governments of Yemen and 
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Another poet says:— 

The Emperor of th^age, Khpsrau GMzi Mmzzu-d-Din 
* From whom the glory of crown and diadem gains increase, 
The origin of victory, Muhammad ibn Sam ibn Husain 
His very presence has become the mark for princely glory. 1 

And Ndzuki Maraghai too says in praise of him :— 

. • Shah Muizzu-d-Din before whose princely might 
The heaven stands girt like a bunch of flowers 
He came to the throne like a rose at the time when 
The heaven brought the Sun into the Balance. * 

Medina, and he purchased it from the merchant for four hundred dinars. 
From him it passed to al*Mahdi the Son of A1 Man?ur (Khalifah from 775 
A H. to 785 A.H.) from him to Musa al Hadi and from Musa to his brother 
H£r6n ar. Rashid.” 

Al Asmai relates that he saw Hirun ar Rashid at Tub wearing a swotd 
and that he said w Asm6i would you like to see Zill fiqdr ” and on Asmai 
expressing a wish to see it Harun ar Rashid bade him draw the sword—on 
doing so he found on it eighteen faqdras —The word faqdra is said in a note 
to the above to designate “ a sort of waving ornament on the blade or else 
a notch on its edge. It is doubtful-which is meant probably the latter.” 

The word Zuljiqdr meaning vertebra ted I think it quite possible that the sword 
| in question was so called from its strength and pliability, the vertebral column 
being the type of the combination of these two somewhat incompatible 
elements. 

1 MS. (A) has l) MS. (B) agrees with the text. 

‘ * i.e. In the time of year (autumn ) when the Sun was in the sign of Libra 


The eon enters Gemini 

Taurus Aries 

(Spring; 

21st March. 

Li** 

*5 cU 



Virgo 

Leo Cancer 

f Summer) 

21st June. 

AJUiu. 




Sagittarius 

Scorpio Libra 

(Autumn) 

21st September. 





Pisces Aquarius Capricornus 

(Winter) 

21st December. 


jjd 



The sign Libri was a later addition to the Zodiao. It was known to the 


larlier Greek astronomers as of. Virg. Georg, I. 33. 


04 . 
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He in the fire of whose wrath evil doers 
Give up their sweet lives like sugarcane. 

The sugar of religion and the rose of sovereignty 
The revolving sphere has mixed together ; 

Oh Lord! let this conserve of religion and sovereignty 
Be the cause of health to the whole world. 

And Q ip. Hamid 1 of Balkh says : 

Gh&zi Muizzu-d-Din wad-Dunya with whom 
On the day of battle victory marches with his auspicious 
standard, 

* 

Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentea Panditur. 

Subsequently it was called Z vyJs (the yoke) by the Latins Jugum and was 
first formally called Libra in the Calendar of Julius Cmsar. This name 
seems to have been derived from the East, and must be regarded as a symbol 
of equality introduced into the heavens at the period when the entrance of 
the sun into that constellation marked the Autumnal Equinox. 11 In the 
commentary of Theon on the Almagest Libra is frequently represented by 
liirpa (a pound) or Atrpai, a word originally borrowed by the Romans from 
the Sicilians, transformed into Libra and then restored to the later Greeks in 
the new sense of a balance.” See Smith's (D. G. R. A.) p. 151, also Ain-i - 
Ahbari (Jarrett) III. p. 13 and notes . Also Albiruni (Sachau) p. 173, where a 
table is given of the Bigns in seven languages. Sir William Jones (Jones’ 
Works Vol. I. p. 334) leant to the opinion that “ both Greeks and Hindus 
received their divisions of the Zodiac from an older nation ” and there can 
be little doubt that this was the case; the almost absolute identity of the 
nomenclature in Arabic, Greek, Persian, Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit points to 
a pictorial rather than to a verbal original, the more so as in the case of a 
pictorial symbol of ambiguous shape it was possible for the name to differ in 
different languages. Thus we know that the sign Libra was first known as 
XqAcu to the Greeks from its resemblance to the clawB of a scorpion, then 
this name was changed to {VyJj from the resemblance to a yoke, and finally 
ealled Libra a balance. 

The same pictorial idea is applicable to all three words, and it is more than 
probable that we must look, for the origin of the Zodiac, to the same source 
whence we trace the origin of our Alphabet. 

See also* Albirfini [Sachau (Triibner) ] Vol. I. p. 219. . 

1 Fakhru*l-Ulam& wa Zinu-1-Fu?ala Hamidu-d-Dm Umar ibn Mahmdd 
Ballghi, a celebrated writer whose Maqnmat called forth the praise of the 
poet Anwari. He was the author of several works written in a style o' 
great and studied eleganoe. He was an accomplished poet. * Several of 1 
work* — Lm -^r*x name. See Majma'ul Fusahd I. 197 
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Bd UMuzaffar 1 the Ruler of the East for whom in the field 
of battle 

The Huma of his canopy carries as it were victory under 
its wing. 


Sultan Qu^bu-d-Din Aibak 

Who was one of the specially favourite servants of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din, on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon had a 
broken little finger, * and was known by this* soubriquet (Aibak), 
they also call him Qutbu-d-Dm 8 Lak bakhsh. 41 With the consent of 
the nobles of Hindustan he established himself as Protector of the 
kingdom of Deblf, and after the martyrdom of Sultan Muizzu-d- 
Din his brother’s son, Sultan Ghiydsu-d-Din Mahmud, the rightful 
heir of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad in whose praise they 
wrote the following verse :— 

1 His full titles were : Sulfcan al-A'zam, Muizzri-d-Dunya wa-d-Din Abul 
Mu^affar Muhammad. On his death difficulties arose as to the succession, 
the Turkoman generals claiming it for Ghiyasu-d-Din Mahmud, son of Ghiyasu- 
d-Dfn, while the chiefs of Ghur on the other hand favoured the claims of 
Bahau-d-Din S£m, and a quarrel arose between the two parties as to the route 
to be taken in conducting the corpse of Muizzu-d-Din to Ghaznin. Eventually 
this was settled by the diplomacy of the KhwAja Muaiyyidu-l-Mulk. Taju-d- 
Din Yaldkuz (Yalddz) came out to meet the body, which was buried in an 
enclosed grave which he had built for his daughter, on the 22nd Sha‘b£n 
(Firishta). 

* This is the reading of the text and of both MSS. and it serves in a 

measure to correct the current idea as to the etymology of the name Ibak. 
Baverty (614, note 1) states that Ibak in Turkish means finger. This does not 
appear to be the case, so far as I can learn from dictionaries means the 

comb of a cock, while the word finger is parmaq. On the other hand 

the word C$t ay means moon and beg or bek meanB Lord, Whether 
the finger was broken at the time of ‘the eclipse, or whether it was a.congeni¬ 
tal defect does not appear, but from the text before us the connection with 
the moon is the cause of the name, not, as has been said, the broken finger. 
See also Baverty loc. cit. and Thomas* PathAn kings of Dehli, page 32, note 1. 
Firishta however distinctly states 

***» if his text is correct. 

* He was given the name of SulfcAn Qufcbu*d*Din Aibak by Muizzu-d-Din 
on the ocoasion of a publio ceremony when he distinguished him by specif 1 
marks of hiB fa^ur. (Firishta). 

* The bestower of laks. So called from his lavish generosity. 
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Sultdn from East to West, Monarch from West io East 

Maljmitid ibn Muhammad ibn Sam ibn Husain. 

baying sent to Malik Qutbu-d-Din from Firoza Koh the canopy 
and insignia of royalty, addressed him by the title of Sultan , 1 
and in the year 602 H. (1295 A.D.) having come from Dehli to 
Lahore oh Tuesday, the sixteenth of the month of ZuQa‘dah in 
the aforesaid year, ascended the throne of empire and became 
proverbial for his kindness and clemency. He used to bestow* upon 
deserving recipients rewards far in excess of their anticipations, 
and inaugurated his custom of lak bahhshi (bestowing laks). One 
of the learned men of the time named Bahau-d-Din T/shi 8 said 
in praise of him. 

, Quatrain . 

Oh thou that hast brought into the world the bestowal of 
Taks; 

Thy hand has brought the mine into great straits; 

JTrom envy of thy liberality the heart of the mine has 
seized blood drops, 

And placed them forward pretending that they are rubies. 

And after some time enmity arose between him and Taju-d-Dln 
Yalddz, who was one of the slaves of Muizzu-d-Din and had 
read the Khutba in his own tiame in Ghaznin, on account of 
Lahore, and the fire of war and conflict blazed forth on the con¬ 
fines of the] Punjab; Taju-d-Din was defeated, and ‘went to 
gg Kirman which-was his usual abode. Sultan Qutbu-d-Din went 
and took possession of the fort of Qhaznin and staying there for 
a period of forty days, spent his time in rioting and wantonness 
and dissipation. Accordingly the people of Ghaznin were an* 
noyed at his behaviour and secretly summoned TAju-d-Din Yaldtiz, 
who arrived without warning, and Sultan Qutbu-d-Din not being 
able* to, oppose him came to Lahore by way of Sang Sura]^& 

1 H© appears to have already possessed the title of SulJ;6n (see note 3 page 77). 

8 BaMu-d’Dm Muhammad Ushi Farghini was a very famous preacher and 
l?$med divine, very famous according to iTfi as an extempore speaker, and an 
extremely able poetry and prose writer. (Majma‘u-1-Fu?ah£, I. 172). 

8 One of the routes between Ghaznin and the Punjab, for he did dare 
to take that through Kirm&n (Haverty y 527, note). The Tabaqdt-i->NdfiH 
omits all reference to this, and merely mentions Quflau-d-Dm’s death with¬ 
out saying where his fatal accident happened. Aft to the &act date of his 
death, see Raverty 628, note 2. 
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Verse. 

When the head of a Sultan becomes unsteady from wine 
, Without warning the crown of Empire falls from his head. 

And after wielding power for some time he fell from his horse . 
when playing chaugdn at L&hore in the year* 607 H., and died 1 * 
and was buried in that city and his tomb is at present the resort 
of pilgrims. The period of his reign after the conquest of 
Hindustan, was twenty years, out of which period he was for four 
years a Sultan. 

This, ancient revolving heaven*has overthrown many heroes j 

So far as you are able, place no reliance on the sun and 
moon and Jupiter. 3 * * * * 

Seven other individuals of the generals and slaves of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Hin reached princely power in Hindustan and G-haznin 
and Bengala and other places, whose affairs are written in their 
proper places ; among others TJju-d-Din Yalduz on the confines 
of Tar&yan, otherwise known as Tarawari, having fought with 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltamisli was taken prisoner. Another 
is Sultan N&siru-d-Din Qab&cha 8 who is also one of the slaves of 
Muizzu-d-Din, and had married one of the daughters of TAju-d- 
Din Yalduz, the other daughter was married to Sultan Qutbu-d- 

1 C^L t-JIS Literally, emptied the mould (in which he was cast). 
The word though Arabic in appearance is not really so. It is in 

reality the Persian word ( cf. ) in an Arab dress. 

The game of chaugdn is the origin of the modern game of “ polo ” the 
chaugdn called in ArabicCJ^^>^ Saulajan is a name applied to a 

stick with a curved extremity. Curling locks are called 
A pony which is fit for the game of is called (Burhan-i-Qajp). 

3 In the ‘Aj aibu-1- Makhluqat of Qazwfrn we find that the astrologers con¬ 

sidered the sun as holding the place of king, and the stars ara his courtiers 

and troops. The moon is his Yazir and Jupiter the Qa?i. The planet is 
considered to be a very fortunate one by astrologers who called it ***** 
The moon is also lucky so much so that everything lucky was called by the 

Hindus Somagraha, Soma being the Sanskrit word for moon. The sun was 
called * Aditya,’ i. e., the beginning as being the origin of all things. See 

AJbiruni (Sachau) I. 217 and seqq. 

8 Who on the death of Qutbu-d-Bin proceeded to usurp Uchh and Multin 
according to Raverty (5a0 ‘note 6). The Tabaqdt*i-Nd$ir4 states that N£$iru-d- 
Dm Qabacha Carried two of the daughters of Qufcbu-d-Dm. (See note 4, 
p. 529) (note 2, p 532). 
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Din and Sultan Muizzu-d-Din during his lifetime had bestgwed 
upon him the governorship of Uchh •and Multan, After the death 
of Sult&n* Qutbu-d-Din, he brought the whole country from Uchh 1 
to Sarsuti and Kuhram under his own rule, and also took posses* 
sion of Lahore, and having fought with the army of Malik Taju- 
d-Diu who was on his way from Ghaznin, Ehwaja Mu‘aiyyidu-1- 
Mulk Sinjari* being in command of that army, was defeated and 
went to Sindh in which country he obtained gre&t ascendancy. 

In the year 611 H. (1214 A. D.) a Moghul army arrived and 
laid siege to Multan for forty # days and the Sultan Nasiru-d-Din, 
having opened the doors of the treasury, evinced great bravery and 
warded off their attacks, and at last after a reign of twenty- 
two years fell a prisoner into the hands of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
and trod the way *to the next world. 3 Another is Malik Bahau- 
d-Din Tughral. when Muizzu-d-Dln Muhammad Sam reduced the 
fortress of Bahankar 4 he entrusted the command of it to Malik 
Bah&u-d-Din Tughral, and he having built a fortress in the country 
of Bhasiydna 6 elected to reside there 6 and used continually to 

1 70 miles south-west of Multan. For the situation of Uchh, see Cunn. 
A. G. I., p. 242. 

Tieffenthaler says that under this name are comprised seven villages the 
chief of which contains the tomb of Syud Bukhari. Tieff. I*. 118. In Ren- 
nell’s map, Yol. III. Surusty is fhewn as in Long. 74*6 Lat! 28 6, Koram 
Long. 75*4 Lat. 29 4. 

* See note 1 page 74. 

8 In the year 612 H. according to the Tdju-l-Madsir, but from the text it 
appears to have been in 610 H. or early in 611 H. • 

According to Tabaqat-i-Ndfirt he was drowned while trying to escape. See 
Raverty 542—643, notes, cf. Elliott II. 304. * 

4 Both MSS., but according .to Tabaqdt-i-Ndfiri *and Alfi the name of the 
fort'was Thankir or Thangir. (See however Raverty 544 note 1). 

6 MS. (B) has Bhasiy&na, MS. (A) has Bhayana. Tabaqat-i-Ndfiri says 
•“ the fortress of Thankir which is in the territory of Bhiana.” . This fortress 
he built was called Sulfcan Kot (Tabaqdtri-Ndfirf). 

Tieffenthaler mentions a place which he t;alls Beana and says, concerning 
it, Beana etait autrefois une ville bien peupl^e, aujourd’hui le nombre de ses 
habitans est fort diminu6, apres que le Rajah Indou en a ohasse, il n’y-a que 
peu d’ann6es, les Mahometans, Afgans, et Saldes, qui se vantent de descendre 
de la race d’Ali. Elle est au pied des montagnes, k 14 milles commons de 
JFatepour au Sud-Ouest. 

He mentions no fortress named Thankir .or Bahankar nor does he mention 
Sultfn Kot. C 

5 Cf.. Zbbaqdt-i-Ndrirf where this fort is called SulJ;4nkot. 
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harass the environs of Gwaliar, and Sultan at the 

time of his return from Gwaliar had promised to give that for¬ 
tress to Malik Bah&u-d-Din who accordingly strongly fortified a 
position at a distance of two krohs from Gwaliar and harassed 
the garrison of the fort, so that after a year the garrison sending 
messengers and presents invited Sult&rf Qutbu-d-Din and sur¬ 
rendered the fort to him. On this account enmity arose between 
Malik Qutbu-d-Din and Bahau-d-Din. Malik Bahau-d-Din died 
a short time afterwards. 1 

Another is Malik Muhammad Bakhfcv&r Ghuri. * He was one 
of the great men of Gbur and Garmsir, a man adorned with all 
good qualities who came to Ghaznin in the reign of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din and from thence went to Hindustan. He did not 
approve of having to live in Lahore with Sultan Qufcbu-d-Din, 
and joined hands with Malik Husainu-d-Din Ughal Beg 3 ruler of 
the country between the two rivers (The Doab) and the country 
beyond the river Ganges, and Kanpilah and Patiali 4 were allotted 
as his reward. He proceeded to Oudh and conquered that coun- 

1 No date is given of these events. 

8 Called also Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji, the firBfc to lead a Musulm&n 
invasion of Bengal in 59G A. H. He belonged to the Khilj tribe of Ghfir, a 
Turkish tribe. Regarding him the Ain-i-AJcbart states that the astrologers 
had predicted tho overthrow of the kingdom of Nadiya by Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khilji. He destroyed the city of Nadiya (in 1203 A. D , 600 A. H.) 
and transferred the Capital to Lakhnauti. From that time Bengal has been 
Bubject to the kings of Dehli. Atii-i-AJcbart (Jarrett) II. 148. 

He was a nephew of Muhammad son of Mahmud. (See Tabaqdt-i-Ndfiri 
549). Raverty denies his having ever been a slave but from the statement in 
the text there seems to be no doubt that the author so regarded him. (See 
Raverty, p. 650 note 6). • 

Malika-1-Muazzam ^usainu-d-Dln Ughul Beg held in fief a considerable 
;ract Qf country in the Doab, independently of Qutbu-d*Dm. 

8 See Raverty Tabaqdt-i-Ndfiri 660 note 6. 

4 MSS. (A.) and (B.) Kanpila. MS. (A.) Panedli. MS. (B.) 

PatidlA. Raverty p. 560 note 6, says Patitah AXjJb (Lat. 25° Long. 
2° 64'] and Kuntilah [Lat. 25° 7' Long. 82° 35'] the Kuntil of the 

ndian Atlas. ^ 

See the note above for a discussion of the question. 

In the text *1x1/ is evidently a copyist’s error for 

11 
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try, reduced Beliar and Muner, 1 and Laving taking large booty 
Sultan Qufcbu-d-Dm sent him royal honours and a banner of 
SuMnship. He then brought many presents to the court of the 
58 . Sultan, and received great favours and distinctions; the grandees 
of the- court seeing they were powerless against him, became 
envious of him, and instigated the Sultan to such an extent that 
one day he made him fight with a roguo elephant, * but he struck 
the elephant so hard upon the trunk with a heavy club that the 
elephant turned and fled. The Sultan was overwhelmed with 
astonishment to see this, and nominated and appointed him ruler 
of the whole country of Lakhnauti 3 in Bengala and sent him 
away. In the second year after this arrangement Muhammad 
Bakhtyar brought an army from Behar towards Lakhnauti and 
arrived at the town of Nadiya 41 with a small forco, Nudiya 
is now in ruins. Rai Lakljmia (Lakminla 6 ) the governor of that 

Maner villo assez distinguoo situee snr la rivo cit^rioure (du Oange) h 4 
milles ouest do Scherpour—(qui est d 6 milles, do Patna) Pembouchure du 
Son (Soano) so tiouvo entre Manor a l’oucst ct Scherponr & Test. Le Son 
so jotto dans le Oange £ do cosso avant Manor. Tieff. I. 423 note (a). 

Bohar the capital of the ancient kingdom of Magadh is situated on the 
Panchand river. Tieffenthaler describes it thus “ Uno grande ville moms 
pouplee aujourd’hui quelle no l’a dtc, remarquable par des tombeaux inagni- 
fiquos do Mahometans (Shaikh Sharafuddin Muniri is buried there). 

Elle a ete la capital© autrefois de la province. Sa distance de Patna en 
ligne droito est de 17 milles.” 

See Hunter Gazetteer of India. 

8 On the occasion of a public audience held by Qut.bu-d-Din in the Qasr i- 
Safed. 

8 The ancient capital city of Bengal'called originally Lakshmanawati, and 
possibly also Gaur. Called Jannatabad by the Emperor Hutndyun. See Ain-i- 
Akbari II. (JarrettJ 122, 131 also Imp. Gaz, art Gaur . See also Raverty 
Tabaqdt-i-Nd$iri 559 note 2, 

4 Both MSS. ^ Nudiya. Also Tabaqdt-i-AkbaH. See Imp. Gaz. Nadiya, 
Nadiya or Nabadwip is on the west bank of tho Bhagirathi, it was founded 
by Lakshman Sen son of Ballal Sen King of Bengal who is said to have left* 
Gaur for Nadiyd owing to the superior sanctity of tho Bhdgirathi at Nadiya. 
The name was called Nudia until the time of Aurangzeb— 

See Raverty, op cit 659 note 2. 

• Ain-uAkbari II, (Jarrett) 148. Tabaqdtd-Ndfiri, 655, 
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town wlio had heard from astrologers 1 * the famfe of Muhammad 
Bakhty&r and his great power, fled thence to Kamran, and property 
and booty beyond computation fell into the hands of the Muslims, 
and Muhammad Bakhtyar having destroyed the place of worship 
and idol-temples of the infidels founded Mosques and Monasteries 
and schools and caused a metropolis to be built called by his own 
name, which now has the name of Gaur. 8 

Verse. 

There where was heard before the clamour and uproar of 
heathen. 

Now there is heard resounding the shout of “ Allaho akbar ” 

And after having the khuthah read and the cui'rency struck in his 
name, 3 having collected a large body of men, under tlic command 
of Amir Ali Masij 4 * (Mich) ho attempted to conquer the countries 
of Tibet and Turkestan and twelve thousand cavalry fully armed 
aud equipped arrived at a city which they call Bardhan. 6 A river 

1 For an account of the birth of Lakhmaniya see Tabaqdt-i-Akbari which 
relates that in order to delay the birth for two hours his mother caused her¬ 
self to be suspended head downwards with her legs bound together till the 
auspicious moment predicted by tho astrologers to ensure his reigning for 
eighty years arrived, immediately after delivery of her child the mother died, 
(see also Raverty Tabaqat-i-Nayiri, p. 655). 

8 Thero is no authority for tho statement that Gaur was ever known by 
the name of Muhammad Bakhtyar. Concerning the name Gaur see Hunter 
Imp. Gaz. Gaur. 

8 The recitation of tho 0 r public prayer in the namo of the new 

Sovereign and tho issue of coins bearing his name was regarded by 
Muhammadan nations as constituting actual’ accession to the throne and tho 
statement is probably incorrect. 

As to this passage see Raverty 659 note 3. See Thomas Pathan Kings of 
Dehli p. 37 and p. 110, and notes. It appears unlikely that Muhammad 
Bakhtyar issued coins in his own name, as ho was nothing more than 
Sipahsalar of the Sultan MUizzu-d-Din Muhammad S6m : moreover no such- 
coins are known. 

4 A chief'of Jhe tribes of Kunch and Mij called Ali Mij {Tabaq&t-i-Nasiri) 

tribes between Tibet and Lakhnauli. 

6 Regarding this the Tnbaqdi-i-NdfM says that a chief of one of . the 
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here crossed theif route called the Brahmanputr, 1 which they also 
call Brahmkadi. It is three or four times the size of the Ganges, 
Shah Garshasp 3 when he came to Hindustan built a bridge over 
that river, and crossed it at Kamrud and went on his way. Muham- 
69 . niad Bakhtyar crossed by that bridge, and leaving certain of his 
trusted generals to protect the bridge and command the road> 
entered the territory of Tibet, and spent ten days among the 
mountains and difficult roads, and at last arrived at a plain in 

mountain tribes between Lakhnauti and Tibbat the Kunch-Mij-and Tih6ru 
who are all of Turkish countenance () and speak a 
language differing both from that of India aud that of Tibbat, adopted the 
religion of Islam and agreed to act as guide to Muhammad Bakhtyar whom 
he conducted to a place where there is a city called Mardhan Kot for 
Bardhan kot) i n front of which flows a vast river called the Bang Mati 
and when it enters the country of Hindust6u they style it Samundar in the 
Hindi dialect; in magnitude, width, and depth it is three times the size of the 
Ganges. 

From this paint the account differs, the ']Tabaqdt-i-Nd§ir{ says that they 
journeyed up the river for ten days among the mountains till they came to 
an old bridge built of hewn stone, &o. 

Our text on the other hand states that they crossed the old bridge imme¬ 
diately on reaching the river after which they journeyed for ten days in the 
mountains, &o. 

Badaom’s statement has morB primd facie probability, the statements of 
the Tabaqdt-i’Ndfiri moreover are Somewhat confused and cpntradictory. 
Neither author mentions how long the cavalry force took to reach Bardhan. 

It seems fairly certain from Bad&oni’s acoount that the city of Bardhan 
waB on the near side of the river and that the orossing of the river was 
impracticable at that point, how far it was from Kamrud, where Bad6oni says 
they orossed by the bridge; does not appear. 

MS. (A) Abardin; MS. (B) Abardban. 

1Tabaqdt-{‘Nd?irt says Bardhan (Raverty 661 note 8). Calcutta text has 

y. 

1 fabaq&b calls this river the Beg-Mati (see Raverty 561 note 1.) 

For a full discussion of the identity of the riter crossed and the place of 
orossing see Raverty pp 661-665. The only additional information given 
by the text is that the bridge was at Karartid, and it seems not impossible 
that it may be the bridge of Sil Hako and the river the Brahifiaptitra though 
Raverty thinks it was the Teesta. 

* See Raverty p. 561 note 9 and Ain-i-Akbart III, (Jarrett) 328 note i. 
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which was a fort of great strength : the garrison of that fort who’ 
were descendants of Gushtasp (that fort too was one of the build¬ 
ings erected by Gushtasp)* came ’forth to fight, and fought so 
bravely till nightfall that many men were lost on the side of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar. He pitched his camp on that very spot, 
and.coming down received tidings that five farsangs beyond this 
city there was another city 1 * * from which 50,000 Turks all warlike 
and ready for battle would come to the relief of their city. The 
following day Muhammad Bakhty&r not thinking it advisable to 
remain there, and not being able to oppose them, turned back and 
came to the head of the bridge. Before his arrival the Generals 
in charge of the road had fought among themselves, and the 
infidels had broken two arches of that bridge. The army of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar had this bridge in front and the infidels 
kept coming up in their rear, and fought with determined 
bravery. In that neighbourhood there was an idol temple of great 
strength * They passed the night there by some stratagem, and 
in the morning a ford was found, and a party of men who crossed 
by the ford found the sand of the river was a sort of quicksand, 
and the water of the river gradually growing deeper and deeper, 
the greater part of the soldiers of Muhammad Bakhtyar were 
drowned in the ocean of destruction, and the remnant which re¬ 
mained became fuel for the fire of the infidel’s sword and attained 
the exaltation of martyrdom; Muhammad Bakhtyar, out of many 
thousand men, arrived at Deo Kot with some three or four hun¬ 
dred only, and fell ill from vexation and was attacked by hectic 
fever 8 and used to eay “ no doubt Sultan Muhammad Muizz-ud- 
Din Sam has met with, an accident that fortune has gone so' 
against me.” And when weakness took possession of him ‘All 
Mardan one of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s greatest, generals arrived 60 . 
at Deo Kot from the district of Namali 4 * and finding him 

l Called Karpattan (Tabaqdt-i-Ndtiri) see Raverty p. 567 aDd notes for a 
fall account of Bafrhtyar’s retreat and disasters. 

* See Raverty 670 note 9. regarding the possible locality. 

8 I take thi^to be the meaning of the text <jj^ 

4 MSS. (A) and(B) See Raverty 572, note 7, where he calls thitf 

Naran-koe. 
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bedridden, pulled down the sheet from his face and ruthlessly des- 
• patched him with one blow of a dagger. This event happened in 
the year 602 H. after the death of Sult&n Muizzu-d-Din: and after 
the death of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din this same Ali Mardan eventually 
seized the reins of power by great craft, and promulgating the 
khutba and sikka of Lakhnauti in his own name was styled 
Sultan Alau-d-Din, and from the excessive folly and prido and 
arrogance of his mind sat quietly in Lakhnauti and divided 
the country of Iran and Turan among his adherents, and no one 
dared to say “ these dominions are outside the scope of the Sultan’s 
power why do you divide them ? ” They say that some unfortunate 
merchant laid a complaint of poverty before Alau-d-Din, who 
asked “ where does this fellow come from P ” They answered 
“from Isfahan” then he ordered them to write a document to 
Isfahan which should have the force of an assignment of land to 
him. The merchant would not accept this document, but tho 
Vazirs did not dare to represent this fact and reported “the 
ruler of Isfahan, by reason of his travelling expenses and assem¬ 
bling his retinue for the purpose of subjugating that country, is in 
difficulties.” He thereupon ordered them to give a large sum of 
money far beyond his expectations ; and when his tyranny and 
oppression exceeded ali bounds the Amirs of Khilj consenting 
together put him to death and raised to the throne Malik Husamu- 
d-Din Khilji who was one of tho nobles of Khilj and Garmsir and 
one of the servants of Muhammad Bakhtyar. Tho reign of Ali 
Mardan lasted thirty-two years. 1 * 3 * * 

Auother was Malik Husainu-d-Din 8 abovementioned who 
became possessed of tho whole country of Tirhut and Bengala 
and Jajnagar and Kamrud and gained the title of Sultan Ghiyasu- 
d-Din, till in the.months of the year 622 H., he sent to the Sultan 
Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish thirty-eight head of elephants and 

1 Of. Ihbaqdt-i-Ndfiri 578. He would appear to have been the subject of 
expansive delusions very likely an early symptom of the» general paralysis 

which would have deolared itself late* had he not been removed. 

3 Both MSS. have JL# j but as a matter of fa^t All Mardan 

reigned only two years and some months (see also Kaverty 580 note 7.) 

• Malik Hus&inu-d-Din ‘Iwaz. 
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seventy thousand tanqahs 1 in cash as a present and acknowledged 61 . 
the Sultan’s authority, as will be mentioned, if God (be He exalted) * 
so will it. And in the year 624*H. Malik Na^iru-d-Din Muham¬ 
mad ibn 3 Sultan Shamsu-d-Din went from Oudh to Lakhnauti at 
the instigation of some of the Amirs, 3 and Ghiyasu-d-Din 4 who 
at that time had taken an army from Lakhnauti to Kamrud turned 
back, and fought a severe battle with Malik Nasiru-d-Din and 
was taken prisoner together with the majority of his generals and 
was put to death. The duration of his reign was twelve years. 6 
The mention of these few kings of the regions of Hindustan 
incidentally with the affairs of the Sultans of Dehli was both 
opportune and necessary, and the affairs of the remaining Muizziyeh 
kings who attained to the Sultanat of Multan and other kingdoms 
are mentioned in other places. 

Sultan Aeam Sh£h ibn Qutbu-d-DIn Aibak 6 
After his father, succeeded to the throne. 

In tho world no family remains without a master 
If one departs, another takes his place ; 

This too is tho way with this deceitful, world 
The father departs, the son’s foot is in the stirrup. 

By the consent of the Amirs he marched from Lahore to Delhi. 

In the meantime Malik Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish, who was a 
servant and adopted son, and son-in-law of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, 

I Tanqah. For the value of this see J. R. A. S. New Series Vol. i. p. 843 
also Raverty 584 note 2. Thomas Chr. Pathan Kings of Dehli pp. 161 and 
p. 49 note. 

Tho silver tanqah weighed 175 grains. There was a coin known as the 
kani which was of a tanqah , while another coin was introduced under 
Muhammad Tughlaq known as the black tanqah which was of the silver 
tanqah. 

The value of the silver tanqah was about tho same as the rupee^ See Awn- 
Akbari 111. (Jarrett) 362, note 3. 

5 The text should read ^ MSS. A. and B. 

6 Malik Izzu-d-Din Jani. See Kaverty, p. 594, note 1. 

* Ghiyasu-d-jlin Iwaz ... Husain Khilif. 

6 He was the last of tho Muizzi Sult/ins according to the Tabaqdt-i-Ndfirt. 

6 Succeeded his father in 607 H. Cf. Raverty, 529, note 4. Thomas pp. 40. 
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and had tributary relations with Malik Nasiru-d-Din Qabacha, 
at the invitation of Sipah Salar Ali Ismael, had come from 
Hardwar and Badaun to Dehli and had taken possession of the 
city and its country. When Aram Shah arrived in the vicinity 
,of Dehli Malik Shamsu-d-Din came out against him in battle 
array, and Aram Shah was defeated. The duration of his reign 
was just a year. 1 

*A11 of us young and old are doomed to die 
No one remains in this world lastingly 
62 . This is the way of the lofty sky. It holds 

In one hand a crown in the other a noose. 

Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish 8 

Called by the title of “ Yamm-i-Amir-al-Mumimn ” 

(Right hand of the Commander of the Faithful.) 

In tlio year 607 H. ascended the imperial throne of Dehli; and 
the reason of the name Iyaltimish is that his birth occurred on 
the night of an eclipse of the moon, and the Turks call a child 

1 Minhfij-us-Siraj mentions that at Aram’s death Hindustan was divided 
into four principalities. Sind in the possession of N&siru-d-Din Qabachah : 
Dehli and its subordinate divisions belonged to Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish: 
Lakhnauti was held by the Khilj chiefs ‘All Martian having thrown off his 
allegiance on the death of Qutbu-d-Din, and Lahore remained a subject of 
contention between the rulers of . Sind, Dehli and Ghaznin, See Thomas’ 
Pafchsn Kings, p. 40. 

* Not in either MS. These verses arc from the Shahnamah of Firdausi. ( tide 
6h&hn6mah, Calcutta Edition, by Turner Mocan, 1829, Vol. I. p. 361, line 
3, and Vol. I. p. 372, line 6. The editor of the text has apparently quoted 
these lines from memory or possibly they were in the MSS. from* which he 
prepared the text. 

& In MSS. A and B this word is clearly written This text has 

Iyaltimish or Altamish as he is generally called was the first sovereign 
who reigned in Dehli with independent power. He received a diploma of 
investiture from the Khalif of Baghdad [Al-Mnstansir b-illah, A. H. 626] 
a most important recognition to a Mu^ammedan sovereign and one that is 
remarkable as being the earliest notice taken by the arrogant court of 
Baghdad of this new Indo-Mul?ammadan kingdom. (Thomas, p. 43). 
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born under these circumstances Iyaltimish. 1 * * * His father was tha 
chief of many of the tribes of Turkestan. His kinsmen under 
pretence of taking him for a walk took Iyaltimish into a garden 
and sold him like Joseph to a merchant, from there he happened 
^o be taken to Bokhara, and thence in the time of Sultan 
Muhammad Sam to Ghaznin ; and in these days Sultan Qutbu-, 

* d-Din after the conquest of Nahrwalah and the taking of Gujrat 
had gone to Ghaznin, and since without permission of Sultan 
Muhammad Sam no one could purchase Iyaltimish he asked 
permission from the Sultan to sell him. Sultan Muhammad Sam 
*aid that since he had given orders that no one there should buy 
that. slave they werer to take him to Delili and sell him there. 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din. after his return from Ghaznin bought a 
slave named Ibak, a namesake of his own, and Iyaltimish, at 
Dehli for 100,000 tangahs : at first lie-called him Amir Tamghach, 9 
find appointed him to the Amirship of Tabarlrindah, 8 and at the 
time when Sultan Qutbu-d-Din fought with Taju-d-Din Yalduz, 

JLbak his slave tasted the cup of death. At that time he made 
Iyaltimish an especial favourite, and after the capture of Gwaliar 
lie made him Governor of that place, and subsequently bestowed 
ppon him the rule of Baran * and its environs, and since he 63 . 
begnn to shew signs of extraordinary hardiness he entrusted the 
Country of Badaun to* him, and in the war of Muizzu-d-Din 
with the Kliukhars (as has been already related), Iyaltimish 
having got together a huge army from Badaon and the foot 
of the hills, joined hands with Sultan Muizzu-d Din in the 
service of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, and armed as he was having 
forced his horse into the river 5 * * epgagod the enemy bravely several 

1 Concerning the origin of the name sec Thomas, p. 44, note 1. The note is too 

long to transcribe here,'but briefly it may be said that Mr. Kedhouse to whom 

the above text was submitted by Mr. Thomas thinks it probable that owing 
to errors of transcribers of the Turkish compound word the has become 
displaced and that the word should really be written ay-tutulmaeh 

eclipse of the moon. 

This explanation seems most plausible.' In Turki the word 

altamsh means the advanced guard of an army, or the number sixty. 

- % MS. A. MS. B. 

8 Tabarhindal^in MS. A is written 
, 4 Buland shahr, (Thomas). See Hnntor Imp. Gaz, (p. 141), 

8 See 7hbaqdt-i-Na§ir(. It wns the river Jhilam. 


12 
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times: SultAn Muizzu-d-Din bestowed on him fitting honours 
and distinguished him royally and gave him high recommendation^ 
to Malik Qutbu-d-Din, and went to the greatest possible length# 
in his care for him ; and that same day Malik Qutbu-d-Din wrote 
his letter of emancipation, and by degrees raised him to the 
dignity of Amir-ul-Umara (Chief of the Amirs) till his affair*! 
reached the height they did. And in the beginning of his 
reign certain of the Muizziyeh and Qutbiyeh Amirs rebelled 
against him and suffered punishment and became food for the 
pitiless sword. And Malik Taju-d-Din Yaldtiz after he 
had suffered defeat by the Army of Khwarazm obtained possessioi 
of Lahore; Sultan Shamsu-d-Din coming from Delhi to meet 
him in the year 612 H. drew up in battle order on the confines 
of Tarayan which is known as Serai Talawari. 1 After a severe 
battle Sultan Taju-d-Din Yalduz being defeated fell a prisoner 
into the hands of Shamsu-d-Din who sent him to Badaon. The 
bird of his soul there escaped from the prison house of the body 
and took its flight to the nest of the next world. His tomb is in 
that city. 

And in the year 614 H. Sultan Shamsu-d-Din came into conflict 
with Sultan Na§iru-d-Din Qabacha who had married the two 
daughters of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din one after the other, and was 
in possession of Uchh and Multan, and victory rested with Suita 1 
54. Shamsu-d-Din, and for the third time 8 Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
went up in person against him. He, having fortified the castle 
of Uchh, himself went to the fortress of Bhankar, and Nizamul- 
Mulk Wazir Jandi pursued him while the Sultan reduced Uchh. 
After hearing the news of the capture of Uchh, Na$iru-d-Dm 
sent his own son Bahram Shah into the presence of the Sultan 
and sued for peace. Bhankar also was captured. And in the 
year 615 H. Na$iru-d-Din was overwhelmed in the sea of destruc¬ 
tion in the Punjab, and surrendered the property of life to the flood 
of death, and the Sultan turning back came to Delhi. In the 
year 618 H. Suitau Shamsu-d-Din raised aii army against Sultar 

I 

1 Cf. Raverfcy, p. 608 , 'note 8 . j 

* According to the Tazkiratu-l-Muliik this was the first occasion i- 
which Sulftfn Shamsu-d-Din had shewn hostility to N$?iru-d-Din Qabach^ 
On the other hand the Tabaqdt-i-NafirC states that there uJed to be constan' 
contention between them. Badioni is very likely correct in his statement - 
See Raverty p. 609 , note 1 . 1 
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Jaldlti-d-Din MangburnP son of Kbwarazm Shah who having 
suffered defeat at the hands of Changiz Kh6n after Taju-d-Dm, 
came to Ghaznin and thence* from fear of the incursions of 
phangiz Khan had gone to Lahore with his family and relations; 
and Sultan Jalalu*d-Dm not being able to withstand him went 
Jowards Sindh and Siwistan and from there by way of Kuch 
' ^nd Makran arrived at Kirrnan and Iraq. 8 

} And in the year 622 H. 8 Sultan Shamsu-d-Din, took an 
Itrray towards Behar and Lakhnauti and brought Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Khilji, who has been before mentioned, into obedience, and 
diving accepted the present above mentioned, 4 established the 
ti&utba aud sikka in his own name 6 and having given his elder 
son the title of Sultan Na§iru-d'-Din Mahmud 6 made him his heir, 
and having made over that country to him returned to the 
metropolis of Delhi. Eventually Malik Na^iru-d-Din Mahmud 
having fought with Ghiyasu-d-Din on the confines of Lakhnauti 
got the upper hand, and having taken him prisoner put him to 
death, and great booty fell into his hands which he divided into 
portions and sent it as rewards 7 to each of the nobles of Dehli. 65 . 


- I So called because of a mole whioh he had on his nose (Raverty 285, note 3). 
fie was the last of the Khwaraszm Shahi dynasty. He is said to have turned 
pevotee and to have lived till 688 H (Raverty 299, note.) There is some question 
p» to the orthography of this name. Thomas p. 90, note 1, judging from 
^ascriptions on his coins calls him Mankbarnin, as he considers the final 
letter to be uJ n not i. The etymology given above is probably correct as 


the word ( meng •) in Turki means grain de beauts while &j)jt means 

“ nez ” (Diet. Turk. Orientate Pavet-de Courteille) the word originally being 
mengburfin would in Persian have become altered in pronunciation 
bo mangburun and with the addition of the ya-i-nisbat 

Mangburuni. 

* For a full reference to the bibliography of this expedition, see Elliott II. 
549. See also Aln-i-Akbari , Vol. II. Jarrett 343, and notes. D’Herbelot art. 
jtelaleddin, Vol. II. p 87. 

8 Mistake in text |*rr where 422 H. is in figures. 

4 u Thirty elephants and eighty laics of treasure. ’* (J'abaqdt-i-Nafiri.) 

8 See Thomas’ Pathan Kings, p. 46. It is not said here what kind of 
ioinage—Thomas puts the year 626 A H. as the first of the silver coinage. 


6 MS. (A) 

7 The word in MS. A is omitted in the text after the word 

fS. A continue! after the word as follows 
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\ [It is well known that a poet name Nasiri arrived m that "country 
from Dehli in the service of Hazrat Khwaja .Qutbu-d-Din Ushi 8 
may God sanctify him and said I have composed a Qasida in 
praise of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dm. Read the Fatiha that I may 
get the accustomed reward.” They read the Fatima and be 
'having been admitted to the Sultan’s presence read this Matla 1 . 

Oh thou fiom dread of whom sedition has sought refuge, 
Whose sword has sought from the infidels property and 
elephants. 

The Sultan by the mere reading of that matlaf learnt it by 
heart and repeated it, and when the poem was finished he asked 
•How many couplets does this Qasida contain ? The answer was. fifty 
and three. He thereupon ordered them to give him fifty-three 
thousand white tangahs. 3 ] Sultan Shamsu-d-Din in [the year] 628 
H. made an attack upon Ranthanbhur 4 and having brought an 
army thither reduced that fortress, and in the year 624 H. having 

b \j J ijf ,^/ob Sjtlstysz'*'-* 

j «x*| j 

AUsr^ljt &'ib$ OjIaJ 

MS. (B) reads as follows ... ejltJL* j 

£2)1 j \) tty j 

...^U AxJj^»L w 

f do not know what MS. the Maulavi Ahmad All used for his edition, but 
it cannot have been either of the MSS. to which I have access. 

1 The words in [ ] brackets are not found in either MS. I have. 

Consulted. 

* A famous saint known as K6ki from the “ Kak ” or Cakes which werd 
supplied by the prophet Khizr for the sustenance of his family for whom 
his devotions left him no leisure to make provision. See Ain-i-Akbari II. 

\ Jarrett) 303, note 2. Ho died A.II. 634, and is buriedin Pohli. See also Kaverty 
p. 621, note 6, third para. [Ain-x-Akban II. (Jarrett) 279.] 

* The silver tangali piece of 175 grains. 

> 4 A fi g uro of ^ds fortress is given in Tieffenthaler Vol. I. facing p 3£0, 
plate xx. Ho describes it as a fortress so situated at the head of a narrowj 
gorge that it can be held by “ tine poigntie do soidate ” having a spring 
of Water arising from the rooks and forming a stream whieh ran* down 
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detailed a large army to attack and capture the fort of Mandur, 1 
brought that fort together with the Siwalik hills into the circle 
of his conquest and returned to . Deh.li, and in this same year 
Amir Rutiani 2 who was one of the most learned men of that 
time came to Dehli from Bukhara in the affair of Changiz Khan, 
and wrote several brilliant odes of congratulation upon these 
victories, of which the following verses are an extract. 

The faithful Gabriel carried the tidings to tho dwellers in 
heaven, 

From the record of victories of the Sultan of the age 
Shamsu-d-Din, 

Saying — Oh ye holy angels raise upon tho heavens, ’ 

Hearing this good tidings, the s canopy of adornment. 

That from the laud of the heretics tho Shahanshah of 66. 
Islam 

Has conquered a second time the fort resembling the sky ; 

The Shah, holy warrior and Crhazi, whose hand and sword 
The soul of tho lion of repeated attacks 1 praises. 

And there are also other many charming poems attributed to 
him, of which the following ode is one :— 

From the tongue of the pen my'own story I tell in the 
words of the pen * 

to Scherpour two miles distant (This place is not marked on Rennell’s map). 
Besides this thore aro cisterns hewn out of the rocks in the fort to colleofc 
tho rain water. It is entered by four gates approached by steps cut in 
the rookB. ; ^ 

1 Or Mandawar ( Tdbaqdt-i-Na$ir{ , p. (Ml, note 3, Mandwar MS. (A)* 

See JlennelVs map. Monorpour Long. 77 Lat. 27. .This fortress answers 
apparently to the situation of Mandu or Mandawar. Tieffenthaler I. 328, 
mentions “ Manoarpur villo de marque avec une forteresse a 15 milles Nord do 
Djepour ” This is probably the fort here called Mandu. 

8 Hakim Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad -Ali Samarqandi. 

8 MS. (A) we have instead of as in the text, the words 

which appears a better reading, “ the canopy of adornment,’^ 

✓ ' 

I have preferred it. 

9 ■ j | 

MS. (B) has which is evidently a copyist’s error for eHp ^ 

. * j\jf J&ir* *fs a name of 4 ^ ‘Ali who is called Asad ‘Hllah or by the 
Persians Bhir-i-Khuda, The lion of God. 
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On the page of my life, though the writing of grief has 
been traced by the pen 

Since I lived in this world with the pen all my days have 
been black as the pen 

And swift as I write my account, so fierce is the point of 
the pen 

That like to my own gentle voice is the sharp loud lament 
of the pen. 

Although in the midst of my loss I reap always rewards 
from the pen, 

Still no one will mention my state to my Lord save the 
tongue of the pen. 

’Tis from Kbwaja Mansur bin Sa‘id thrives the market of 
test of the pen 

That great one whose words load the burden of truth on 
the van of the pen. 

He has- mounted his beautiful thoughts on the steed of his 
swift running pen. 1 

In the road of just ruling he gallops, light holding the rein 
of the pen. 

His skill hand in hand with his wisdom reveals hidden 
arts of the pen. 

And in the year 626 H. Arab Ambassadors came from Egypt* 
bringing for him a robe of honour and titles, and out of joy at this 
they built triumphal arches in the city and held banquets. And in 
this same year the tidings arrived of the death of his son Sultan 
Na$iru-d-Din, Governor of Lakhnauti, and the Sultan, after com¬ 
pleting ;the duties of mourning, gave his name (i.e., N6$iru-d-Din) 
to his younger son after whom the Tabaqat-i-NasiH is named. In 
the year 627 H., be proceeded against Lakhnauti and quieted the 
disturbances of those regions, and after entrusting the govern¬ 
ment of that place to Izzu-l-Mulk Malik ‘Alau-d-Din Khafi 8 
returned to the capital and in the year 629 H. reduced the fortress 
of Gw£liar. Malik Taju-d-Din the Secretary of State, wrote the 

1 MS. (A) j\\jm Ij 

* This must have been from Baghdad from the Khalifali A1 Mnstan$ir 
bdllah. See Raverty 616, note 2. 

• MS. (A) MS. (B). as in the text. Tabaqat-i - 

Nafiri reads Alau-d*Din Jdni. See p. 618, notes. 
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following quatrain upon the taking of that fort, and they en¬ 
graved it upon stone : — 

Every fort which the king of kings conquered 
He conquered by the help of God and the aid of the faith: 

That fortress of Kalewar and that strong castle 
He took in the year six hundred and thirty. 1 * * 

It is apparently the date of the siege which accounts for the 
difference of one year. And in the year 631 H. * having made 
an incursion in the direction of the province of Mahvah and 
taken Bhilsa 8 and also captured the city of Ujain, 4 * and hav¬ 
ing destroyed the idol-temple of Ujain which had been built six 
hundred years previously, and was called Mahakal, he levelled it to 
its foundations, and threw down the image of Rai Yikramajit 
from whom the Hindus reckon their era 6 (the author of this 
selection, by the order of the Khalifa of the time, the Emperor, 
the Shadow of the Deity, in the year 972 H and again anew in 
the year 1003 H 6 with the assistance of Hindu pundits trans¬ 
lated 32 stories about him which are a wonder of relation and 
strange circumstance, from the Hiudui iutothe Persian tongue and 
called it Nama-i-Khirad Afza—) and brought certain other im¬ 
ages of cast molten brass placed them on the ground in front of 
the door of the mosque of old Dehli 7 and ordered the people 68 . 
to trample them underfoot and a second time he brought an array 
against Multan ; 8 this expedition was in every way unfortunate 

I 26fch of the month Safar 630, A H. ( Tabaqdt-i-Nafiri ), 1232, A.D. 

8 632 H (Tabaqat-i-'Nafiri) p. 621, note 6. 

• Bhilsa on the Betwa, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage, in its neighbourhood 
are many interesting Buddhist topes. 

4 Ujjain on the Sipra, was in ancient times the capital of Malwi, and the 
spot which marked the 1st meridian of Hindu geographers. It was the 
city of Vikramaditya See Hunter, Imp. Gaz , and Tieff. Vol. I. p. 346. 

4 Ain-i-AJcbari (Jarrett) II. 16, notes 2, 3. Alberuni, (Sachnu) II. 6, 6. The 
Samvat era commencing from 67 B. C. * 

8 1664 A.D. and 1694. A.D. Al-Bad&om died according to the Tabaqdt-i- ■ 

Shah Jahani in the year 1024, A.H. (1616 A.D.). I can find no mention of 
the Nama-i-Khirad Afza, and can offer no suggestion as to what this work 
was a translation of, possibly it was of one of Kalidasa’s poems. j 

(B). j ^ till J cji (A). The text (0). agrees with MS. (B). 

7 See Imp. G|.z. art. Dehli. 

8 See Raverty 623, note 8, who holds that this should read Banian. 

^Both MSS. (A and B) have as also has Firishta. 
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lor him, and a very severe bodily illness afflicted him, he so returned 
and came to Dehli, and in the year G33 H, (1235 A D.) left this 
lodging house of the world for the eternal mansions of the next 
world. The duration of Jiis sultanate was twenty-six years* 

Verse. 

For this reason this heart-enthralling palace became cold. 

Because when you have warmed the place, they say to you 
Rise 1 

And the prince of poets 8 ( on him be mercy) says :— 

8 [In all Hindustan you saw the dust of the troops of Iyalti- 
' mish 

Look now drink your wine, others walk in his plain] 

It is the same Dehli one would say, yet where is his victori¬ 
ous canopy ? 

' It is the same kingdom at all events, where has that royal 

dignity of his gone ? 

The earth is a house of mourning, and mourns too for its 
own sake 

At the time of the birth of that child whom they see 
weeping. 

It is a well known story that Sultan Shamsu-d-Din was a man 
of a cold temperament, and once upon a time he desired to consort 
with a pretty and comely girl, but found that he had not the 
power. .The same thing happened several times : one day-the girl 
was pouring some oil on the head of the Siiltan and shed some 
‘tears upon the Sultan’s head. He raised his head and asked the 
cause of her weeping, after a great deal of hesitation she answer¬ 
ed : I had once a brother who was bald .like you and that reminded 
me of him, and I wept. When ho had heard the story of his being 
imprisoned it became evident that she was the own sister of the 

1 Nizami. 

* Mir Khusru Dehlavi. A few translated selections from the works of this 
poet will be found in Elliott, Yol. iii. p. 523, and a notice of the poet historian 
67of the same volume. His full name was Yaminu-d*Din Mhhammad 
Hasan, he is said to have left behind him .some half million of verses. He 
was born in 651 A.H. (1253 *A.D.) and died in 725 A.H. (1325 A.D.) but 
according tg tho, Atash Kada his death occurred A.H. 752 (An). 1351). 

* 5 Not in MS. (A). 
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^Sultan, find that God be he glorified and exalted had preserved 
him from this incestuous intercourse. The writer of these pages §9* 
heard this story from the lips of the Khalifah of the world, I mean 
Akbar Shah may God make Paradise his kingdom in Fathpur 
and also in Lahore, one evening when he had summoned him into 
the private apartments of the capital and had conversed with 
him on certain topics, he said, I heard this story from Sultan 
Gluyasu-d-Din Balban and they said that when the Sultan wished 
to have connection with that girl her catamenia used to come 
on [and this occurrence was at the time of writing]. 1 

l Tho words in brackets arc not found in either MS. (A) or (U). 

Knd of 1st FasiculuSv 


Note. 

This page will be reprinted in the next Fasciculus, and may 
be discarded in binding. 
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Sul£4n, and that God be he glorified and exalted had preserved 
him from this incestuous intercourse. The writer of these pages* 69. 
heard this story from the lips of the Khalifah t>f the world, I mean • 
Akbar Shah may God make Paradise his kingdom in Fathpur 
and also in Lahore, one evening when he had summoned him into 
the private apartments of the capital and had conversed with 
him.on certain topics, he said, I heard this story from Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Dm Balban and they said that when the Sultan wished 
to have connection with that girl her catamenia used to come 
on [and this occurrence was at the time of writing]. 1 

Sultan Ruknu-d-Din Firoz Shah ibn Shamsu-d-DIn 

Who in his father’s time had several times been in charge of 
the districts of Budaon, and afterwards had received the canopy 
and staff of authority, and while holding the country of Lahore 
was his heir-apparent, succeeded to the throne by consent of the 
authorities in the aforesaid year, 2 and Malik Taju-d-Dln his 
secretary 3 wrote this congratulatory ode in honour of his acces¬ 
sion— 

All hail to the everlasting kingdom, 

Above all to the king, in his heyday of youth, 

Yamlnu-d-Daulat Ruknu-d-Din 

Whose door became like the Rukn-i-Yamam 4 from its aus¬ 
piciousness. 

When he ascended the throne, he opened the doors of the trea¬ 
sury, and gave full scope to his taste for rioting and wantonness 
and indolence and sloth, and used to spend his precious hours in 
the company of prostitutes and vagabonds. 

When thy heart inclines towards the wine shop 

Except the tavern keeper 6 and the musician who will 
praise thee. 

1 The words in brackets are not found in either MS. (A) or (B). 

2 633 A.H. 

2 MS. (A) omita j before 

4 The south corner of the Ka‘aba, a spot of speoial veneration to pilgrim*. 

Burton's pilgrimage to El Medina and Mecca, III, 162. Hughes Diet, of 
Islam, 648. Se# also Muir’s Life of Mahomet, II. 36, note. 

* 4* text MS. (A) 

13 
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And his mother Turkan Khatun, 1 * who was a Turkish slave girl, 
having gained absolute power, used to vex the other concubines of 
the Sultan against whom her envious heart burned, in various 
ways, and put to death Qutbu-d-Dln tho eldest son of the 
Sultan by another concubine. The treasury became empty, and 
70 , Malik Ghiyasu-d-Dln Muhammad Shah the younger brother 
of the Sultan, who was ruler of Oudh, refusing to acknow¬ 
ledge his authority revolted against him, and Malik ‘Izzu-d- 
Dln 8 and Kablr Khan Sultanl governor of Multan, and Malik 
Saifu-d-Dln feudatory of Hfinsi, entering into correspondence 
with one another raised tho standard of opposition. Sultan 
Ruknu-d-Din Firoz Shall had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Man$urpur and Tarfiyan with the intention of quelling this 
disturbance, and before this occurrence Nizamu-l-Mulk JunaidI 
the Wazlr and Agent of the territory of Hindustan, fearing the 
Sultan had fled to Kllughaii 3 and had gone in the direction of 
Koi and joined hands with Malik Tzzu-d-Din Muhammad Salarl; 
and other trusty Amirs who had remained in the army having 
fled from tho vicinity of Mansiirpur went to TDehll and having 
sworn 4 * fealty to Rnzziyah Khatun who was the eldest daughter 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din, and his heir apparent according to her 
father’s will, and a woman endowed with excellent qualities, 
brave, generous, and intelligent, raised her to the throne and 
imprisoned Turkan Khatun. When the Sultan having returned 
from tho army, arrived at Kilukhari, tho troops of Sultan Razzlyah 
went out to meet him, and having seized him without fighting 
imprisoned him, and he died in prison. 6 * The duration of his 
reign was six months and a fraction. 

1 Sliah Turkan, styled Khudawanda-i-Jahan. 

8 The Tabaqat-i-Ntlfiri says, “ Malik ‘Izzu-d-DInj Muhammad Salarl who 

was the feudatory of Budaun broke out into rebellion : and in another direc¬ 
tion Malik ‘Izzu-d-Diu Kabir Khan Ayaz feoffee of Multan, Malik Saifn-d- 

Din KujI feudatory of Htinsi, and Malik Alau-d-Din Jani who held the fief 

of Labor united together” and revolted. Raverty, pp. 633, 634. 

8 Kilukhari, a subnrb of Dehli. 

* MS. (A) oylA 

8 In the year 634 H., 18th of Rabi‘u-1-Awwal. 

His death was probably due to violence, occurring as it did according to* 
Minhajn-s-Siraj on the day of his seizure and imprisonment. See Raverty, p. 
636, note 4. 
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Do not set thy heart upon the world, for it is a stranger 
Like the singer who is every day in a new house. 

Among the poets of that age [and the master of that time] 1 
of Ituknu-d-Dln was Shihab Muhnmra Badaoni 2 as Mir Khusrii 8 
on him be mercy says in one of his opening odes 

In Budaon Muhamra rises intoxicated from sleep 
If there comes forth from this melody the sound of the 
birds of Dehli 

And Maliku-l-Kalam Fakhru-l-Mulk ‘Arnld Tulakl* mentions 
him as a master 6 and since the speech of the modern (poets) after 
the appearance of the cavalcade of the Prince of poets has be¬ 
come like the stars at the time of the laising of the banner of 71. 
the glorious sun, and like the seven poems 6 at the time of the 
descent of the inspired revelation upon the best of men, and the 

1 [ ] not in MS. r A), 

8 The name is wrongly given in MS. (A) MS. (B) and the text. The real 
name of this poot is Shihiibu-d-DIn ibn Jamiiln-d-DIn Mntmara ( ). 

He was known as Skihiib-i-Mutmara. The verse here quoted should be as 
follows : 

l&Gjd 

\y (yj ^ dj . . L* j 

In Madiiran Skahub-i-Mutmara rises intoxicated 

If he hear the sound of the singing of the birds of Dehli in this 
melody. 

Vide Majma ( u-l-Fu$ahd , Vol. T. page 301. • 

8 Mir Khusrii, the celebrated poet born at Patiala 651 A.H. Died 725 A.H# 
the author of 99 poetical works (Beale) (Majma ( u-l-Fusahd) see note 4, page 68. 

4 ms. (A) LuyakI We should read ‘ Amid Liimaki. Fakhru-l-Mulk 

Khwfija ‘Amldu-d-DIn commonly known as ‘Amid DailamI, the panegyrist of 
Sultan Muhammad Yamln, said by some to have been a native of Gilan, 
called also ‘Amid Lumakl. Majmafu-l-Fufahd 1. 353. 

«MS, (A)e)>n 

6 The olAWl fx*. or seven poems. The Well-known poems of the 
Jahillyat or pre-Islamic age. 

See Introduction to Ancient Arabian Poetry , by C. J. Lyall, pp. xxxii (Effect 
of al-Islam on the old Poetry) and xliv. (The Mu‘allaqat). 

See also Ndjdike (Beitr&ge zur Kenntniss der Poesie der alten Arabe, 
pp. xvii and seq. 

I See also Arabian Poetry (Clouston) pp. xxxi and seq. 
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Lord of the world on him be peace , remains concealed as by a 
"curtain—men speak and write less concerning them, nay more they 
do not even possess them—accordingly in harmony with the 
saying, The first comer has the best of it , I have thought it in¬ 
cumbent upon me to include a few odes from that eminent author 
as a benediction and blessing, in this composition of mine, and 
to leave a memorial for his friends, and to establish my own con¬ 
nection with the master, and to display upon the dais of evidence 
the excellencies of that doughty knight of the arena of elo¬ 
quence, and more especially to fulfil the demands of. fellow-citi¬ 
zenship. The master poet Shihab 1 Muhamra [Badaonl] then says 
as follows : — 

I am Alif in the table of existence and of no value as a sign.* 
My existence depends upon the duration of the existence of 
others, my own existence is transitory. 

I stand at the end of the row 3 in the hope of obtaining a 
better position, having rested from all movement with the 
attributes of insignificance. 

I have not the attributes of Alif for Aljf lias no crookedness. 4 

All my writing has become crooked on the page of desire. 

There is the song of the nightingale, the rose is happy; while 

. I am careless like the lily. 6 

1 See note 5, page 70. 

* Alif stands for 1, in the numerical value of letters, and is looked upon as 
having no intrinsic value, but merely serving as the starting place or 
origin for other numbers. 

In its literal value also it is oI<SJb that is, it has no capability of 

being pronounced till it is compounded with some other sign such as * hamza. 

* Alif must stand at the end either of a word as in lib baqd, or a syllable 

a® in qamat. The Alif at the commencement has a hamza. 

4 MSS. (A), (B) *,!*> fj'jt 

* The lily is said by the poets not to be affected by the song of the 
nightingale and to remain speechless, ef. IJa% 

wA* cjLJ li 

Pity it is that such a nightingale as I living in such a garden and havin 
•o sweet a tongue should be Bilent as the lily. ^ 
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Like Alif I have no tongue, what have I to do with ten 
tongues 1 ? 

Since I can seize it 2 while thus at rest, Why should I 
pursue ? 

Since I cannot see openly how can I follow a hidden path ? 

By stratagem, I can recognizo no distinction between earth 
and heaven, although I am like the heaven in my whirling, 
and like the earth stationary. 

I am not like water in freshness, nor like fire in sublimity, 
nor like the wind in sweetness, nor like the earth in 
heaviness. 

1 The ten tongues of the lily are of frequent mention in Persian poetry, 
c/. l-Iafiz. 

. b (-j&dji jyQ 

Were Hafiz like the lily endowed with ten tongues 

His lips in thy presence would remain sealed like the lips of the rosebud. 

also 

-- Lcli j jMt j 

I sit alone utterly heedless of thy cypress-like form 

Even though like the lily my body were cleft into tongues. 

The lily Silsan is of four varieties. The white variety is cal loci 

S man’i-dzady see Burhdn-i-qati ‘ s. v. according to the Bahru-l-jawdhir 

its properties are those of heat and dryness and it is useful in the headaches 
of fever. 

The Makhzanu-l-adwiya states that the word Susan is an Arabicised form 
of the Syrian Susdnl. Tho article may be consulted for farther information 
regarding the varieties and properties of these lilies. The linear leaves of 
the lily are compared to tougues. 

■ » ms. (B) MS> 

The text should read — 

|*jy 

^ ft*. j. . nil) Ai ja. 
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1 f °“t ° f «*>e four elements.- I am composed of 

EtES- ?C"r l — 

—‘“'r - >»- 

loins for taking presen’., ° 6 &S a mounfcaul > has girded its 

I am become fixed in the wh, - 

• • mi, avarice, not a sign of truth 

remains in me. The oppi . - » A wutI1 

whelmed the mercies of the SaLx*^ ° v * ces has over- 

My greediness has so deceived me that the five 
tites have taken away from my heart with disgra v a PP e - 
blessings of the readings 4 of the * ashars. 

My inner nature as well as my body is devoid of meditation 
and recollection. My eye like my par is inclined to the 
singing women and their songs. 

I desire brilliant speeches to fall from my tongue which is like 
a well-tempered sword. My pen has made me bent like a 
sickle 6 in the pursuit of my daily bread. 

My speech has failed me because its glory was in the relation 
of this story. Yes ! all this loss of honour was owing to 
inordinate desire for bread. 

I am that mean one, less than the least, who am not worth a 
groat, 6 if you think me worth a barleycorn, you will not 
buy me for nothing. 


1 For the constitution and properties of the four elements, see Sadnlt , 
(Asiatic Lithographic Press, Edition 1244 A. H., page 7.) If 

Bah&U'U Arbln, two of the four are light and two of them are heavy. Fire 
is absolutely light, air is relatively light. Earth is absolutely heavy while 

water is relatively heavy. The three kingdoms (animal, vegetable and 

mineral) are composed of an admixture of those four elements. 

* MSS. (A) (B) jb ji*f j ^j\ 4i 

^jb oV *6 j J b 

» MS. (A) 

♦ The reading of the Qur‘an, which is divided into portions called ‘ ashars 
consisting of ten Ayats. 

6 The a bill-hook or reaping hook, is curved like a sickle and very 

sharp. It is also called das, ( Burhdn-i-Qdti ( : ) 

• MS. (A) r> _^b 
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Oh Shihab it is strange that you in this road of kingly affairs 
are neither the Amir of the Eight Squares 1 2 nor the Knight 
of the Seven Places 3 

You are not an angel, nor are you a devil, from what workshop 
are you ? You are not a sojourner nor yet a traveller, 
from what court are you ? 

Your heart and intellect are careless of the tortures of the 
grave, you have dressed yourself in Gurkhani silk. 3 

You have become utterly regardless from lust, owing to desire 73 * 
•for license, from urgent desire, by means of false accusation 
you have planted the foot of success. 

Sorrow for the tulip-cheeked beloved has shut fast the door of 
your wisdom. The vein of your eye- has shed blood from 
•desire for the cup of red wino. 

You are corrupt like the wind, you stand paralysed like the earth. 
Youareapearl of transitory existence, a shell empty-mouthed. 

With breath like the burning lightning you are the enchanter 
of bad and good : with heart like a flint, you are the 
whetstone of dry and moist. 

Naturally with desire you revolve like the sky in its figure- 
designing, from your youth hasting with greed, you are 
like a child in weakness. 

You carry the sorrow of the seven (heavens) and the four 
(elements) in your heart, and every moment from pride you 
are put to a hundred thousand devices in the performance 
of one genuflection. 

You are as coarse as the earth, and yet your speech is always 
of the moon in the heavens ; you will not reach 4 the dignity 
of a king from the station of a doorkeeper. 

1 The Wazir at chess 

“ The Wazir having a straight move can be placed on all the squaros which 
shows the great honour and advantage attached to rectitude of conduct.” 

Blond. On the Persian game of chess, J. R. A. 8. XIII, p. 11. 

2 The seven labours of Isfundiyar, see the Shah Naina (Turner Macan) 

Yol. II, pp. 1126 and seqq. 

3 Gurkhiin, the hereditaiy title of the kings of the Kara Khital. the mean¬ 
ing of the title being “ universal king.” It must not be confounded with the 
title of Gurkan which was a Mongol title bestowed upon all who were allied 
by marriage with tho house of Chingiz Khan. 

See Tdrikh-i-Rashtdi , Elias and Ross, p. 278, note. 

4 MS. A 1 prefer as in the text. 
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You yourself owing to frivolity have not attained even fora 
moment, freeing yourself from the imperfections of the 
world, to the religious duties at stated times. 

From the advice of the holy men may you be informed at least 
once, that in these two worlds at any rate 1 you are famous 
for creating dissensions. 

* Perversity springs from your heart as pride springs from 

„ foolishness. Evil arises from your body as rashness does 
from youth. 

You are the moisture of the gullet of hypocrisy, the blast of 
the forge of tyranny, you are the flower of the garden of 
inordinate desire, and the mud which befouls the reservoir 
of the soul. 

74 . When present you melt the soul, perchance you spring from 
the heat of Tamuz 8 ; in your odo you scatter snow 8 
perchance you are of the breath of autumn. 

You like a child seek throughout your life after vain images ; 
from your fancifulness the sorrows of time have made you 
old in your youth. 

Poetry is but a desire, and its metre is like the mirage which 
is void of water. This breath of life is grief to me, but its 
savour is better than the water of life. 

When your desire becomes collected that fancy becomes enjoy¬ 
ment, when your breathing is harmonious, it becomes a 

• scatterer of pearls. 

How long this desire of the imagination P make one breath 
pearl-scattering in praise of that man whose equal wisdom 
has not seen even from the beginning. 

i MS. (A) 

8 Tamiiz. Tlio fourth month of the Jewish year originally sacred to the 
god Tanimuz; see Ezekiel viii. 14 “and behold there sat women weeping for 
Tammiiz,” Tammuz was a deity of the Phoenicians called by the Greoks and 
Homans Adonis. The word signifies “dissolution” or “ diffluence ” see 
Gesenius a. v. pan- See also A]birum’s Chronology, (SachanJ pp. 68-82. 
Tammuz was coincident with the sun’s position in Cancer which is called the 
horoscope of the world because by its creation the creation of the four elements 
became complete, and by their becoming complete all growth became 
complete (Albirum) Corresponds to ,our July, the hottest month of the 
Persian summer. 

8 When any one’s speech is not considered pleasing the Petsians say of him 
Kaldmash yakh ast. His speech is ice. 
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O Lord! grant him protection in crossing that "hair like 
bridge 1 over the fire 

On the point of each hair of his you have a hundred favours, 
for this reason that the heart of an ant is not vexed by 
him by so much as a hair’s breadth in the world. 

Oh Lord ! 8 keep a watch upon the enemy of the king’s domi¬ 
nions, for this is best, that he should be as a hair in the fire 
and as an ant in the running water. 

And he also wrote in praise of Sultan Ruknu-d-Dln Flroz 80 . 
imposing upon himself the necessity of introducing four things* 
as follows :— 

Every moment this old wolf lion-hearted infant-eating 4 

Does with me that which the elephant and rhinoceros do at 
the time of contest. 

The elephant-like sky wears away my body as does the 
rhinoceros 

The time like a lion takes away my patience like a wolf. 

I have not the strength of the rhinoceros, and the sky is like 
a fierce elephant towards me. 

It displays the boldness of a lion like the old wolf of the time. 

The elephant did not so treat the rhinoceros, nor did the wolf 
so treat the sheep 

As the lion-like heaven treated this . being who is thin as 
hair from oppression. 

The Lion of the sky has the craft of the wolf and the strength 
of the rhinoceros. 

For this cause he heaps pain continually on my heart like the 
load of an elephant. 

1 The Sirit, or bridge across the fire of Hell. The Si nit or bridge crossing 
the infernal fire is described as finer than a hair and sharper than a sword 
and is beset with briars and sharp thorns. The righteous will pass over it 
With the swiftness of the lightning but the wicked will soon miss tlieir foot* 
ing and will fall into hell fire. 

See Hughes, Diet . of Islam, art Sirat. See also Qur’an I» 5. 

8 MS. (A) A>j|^ jlf fj 

8 The words & karg rhinoceros, sJjl gurg wolf, shir lion, fil 

elephant. 

M8. (A) L&b 
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A maddened elephant 1 is this wolf -haired rhinoceros. 

Even if mankind are like male lions still sooner or later li e 
effects their-ruin. 

The sky, the over thrower of the rhinoceros, the conqueror of 
the lion, if, in play, like the wolf it brings against the life 
of Rustum a strong move like “ pilband,” * 

1 MS, (A) 

* A stratagem in the game of chess See Albiruni (India) I. 

183-184. The JUi or elephant it appears had the same mobility as the queen 
does in our modern game, that is it commanded both rank and diagonal. 

There was one pawn known aB the Piyada-i-A^li or original pawn, which 
had certain privilege* attached to it. It was permitted once in the course of 
the game to remove to any square on the board where it might inflict the 
greatest injury on the adversary, as by attacking two pieces at once—“fork¬ 
ing” them as chess players call it: nnder certain combinations this pawn was 
utilised to give mate. Thus in Anhadl’s Life of Khwaja ‘Ali Shajranjl we 
find 

d*U JLhL jb toycx *o (Jaj j ^ ij 

“ When ho moved his Rukh in the Board of imagination he gave the odds of 
two Knights and the Bishop to the kings of rhetoric : the strategist of imagi¬ 
nation' fell into the pawn’s‘mate from the “ Fllband ” of confusion.” 

This was explained to mo by a Muhammadan friend, a chess player 

thus: suppose the white king at his own square, and a hostile pawn on his 
second square guarded by Black Bishop at Q. Kt. 4, the adversary brings his 
Other Bishop to Q. R. 4 (ch) mate , white having other moves, but none which 
oan prevent this final move of the Black Bishop. 

The Bahv-i ‘Ajam gives the following definition of 

. , v • 

*>*/ dJbLj 

• tXu 

Pilband i* the name of a manoeuvre in chess. “ To give pilband ” mean* 
to mate by giving check with the Bishop (Pil). 

\) £J- * c 

When in contest with elephants thou disengagest thy noose. Thou defeat¬ 
ed the king of Qanauj with the “ pilband ” (Nizami). 
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The wolf of my patience casts off from him the waterproof 
like a lion, if the elephant of this coerulean castle has 
made me over to his charge Jike a rhinoceros. 

The lion of the sky, like the elephant in colour, a wolf by a 
nature, takes and tears to pieces the armour of my patience 
like the hide of the rhinoceros. 1 

Last night when the lion of the sky became elephant coloured 
in the hide of the rhinoceros, countless Josephs* appear¬ 
ed from the wolves of the heaven. 

My life is in the hands of the lion, and under the foot of the 
rhinoceros of pain, until from the elephant bodied sky the 81 . 
tail of the wolf 3 became evident. 

The claw of the Hon and the horn of the rhinoceros, the tears 
of the elephant and the hair of the wolf. 

Although these four are of use in making the amulet 4 of 
heart’s attachment. 

Of what use are the special properties of the lion and rhino¬ 
ceros and the wolf and the elephant, when that silvery 
cheeked one demands from me gold more than the weight of 
an elephant. 

Since I do not possess the ferocity of the rhinoceros, the 
heart of the lion, and the breath of the wolf, I will go to 
meet my beloved with an elephant load of sorrow. 

Hasan Dohlavl also says, 

Q..i. P**p t>. -hlo qL —g ' w 

( *j\j im X) a L Ut f* (jjLllf 

Alas! that the “pilband ” of thy love cannot essily be overcome. 

For an excellent paper oh the Persian Game of Chess by Bland, from which 
eome of the above information is extracted, see J . R . A. S. f Vol. XIII, pp. 

1-70. 

A This reading is in the text. MSS. (A) (Bj have a different reading 

* i e., when it became dark countless stars appeared. See Qur’an XII. 1-15. 

* The morning Zodiacal light. A light which appears in the east before the 

true dawn. It is called also Subh-i-Kdzib the false dawn; set 

J. R, A. 8., July, 1878; also a name of one of the mansions of the moon called 
also Shaula. Burhan-i-Qati 

4 ta‘wi^MS. (A). An amulet made of these four things is said to be 

efficacious in securing affection. We are reminded of the witches in Macbeth, 
j Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf,” &c. 

/ 



In the jaws of the lion and under the foot of the rhinoceros, 
and of this old wolf, my beloved one keeps me as though 
depicted upon the tear of the elephant on account of 
love. 

My beloved with tho rhinoceros-hilted sword is trotting like 
a wolf, I, like the elephant, am following him with a body 
thin as thread. 

Afterwards the wolf in rhinoceros-like armour, the elephant¬ 
like heaven, the lion-hunter of the sky appeared like the 
torch of the king. 

The pillar of the world, the elephant-conquering king with 
the lion-headed mace, by whose wolf-swift horse tho 
rhinoceros is fiercely attacked. 

The eye of the wolf of the sky is of all colours from his lion¬ 
like mace, the hump of the rhinoceros of the earth is trodden 
into hollows by the foot of his elephant. 

His elephantine club empties the forest of wolves, his wolf- 
Bwift horse 1 seizes the meadow from the lions. 

His rhinoceros-like staff of office is in the heart of the wolf 
of the sky, his club* like a pillar has cleft asunder 
the lions. 

From the point of his javelin, and lion-headed mace, that 
happens to the wolf and elephant which happened to 
the life of Gurgsar from the sword of the brazen-bodied 
one. 8 

Oh thou from'whose lion-headed mace, rhinoceros-destroyer 
elephant-crusher, the tomb becomes narrow and dark for 
Gurgin * like the pit of Bizhan. 6 


■ 8 MS. (A) 

S Isfandiyar at the conclusion of the seventh stage of the Haft khwan. 

* Gurgin-i-Milad one of the chief warriors of Kai Khusran. 

8 Bizhan, son of Geo, and nephew of Bustam, was the lover of Manijeh 
daughter of Afrasiyfib, Gurgin being jealous of his prowess plotted against 
him and treacherously betrayed the seoret of his amour, and Bizhan waa 
condemned to be confined in a deep pit head downwards. He was eventually 
released by Bustam j Gurgin was punished by Geo, and tl^en imprisoned. 
For nn epitome of the story, see Atkinson’s 8hdh Ndma, pp 300-324. 

See Shdh Ndma , Yol. II, pp. 771-797. (Turner Macan Edition). 
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The reflection of thy elephant coloured 1 sword if it falls 
upon lion and wolf makes their eyes which are like the 
jujubes 8 of Gurgan to become like the pomegranate. 

If the breezo of your lion-standard blows upon the dust of 
the world the maddened rhinoceros will seek shelter from 
the. elephant, and the wolf from the sheep. 

When thou brandishest 3 thy elephantine mace, the lion 
casts away its teeth, the wolf its claws, the rhinoceros its 
gall bladder, and the snake its head-stone. 4 

Rhinoceros-like in attack, wolf-liko in gait, lion-like in 
bravery, elephant-liko in body is thy steed, Oh hero ! hun¬ 
dreds of thousands like Rustam are thy slaves. 

Oh King! in thy praise I have become more powerful than 
wolf and rhinoceros, lion and elephant, by the order of the 
Lord who rules the sky. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) i 

2 ‘ Unndb , Zizyphus jujuba (N. O. Rhamnacem), a tree bearing an oval 

baccate fruit of a reddish colour called in Hindustani nearly allied to 

the Lotus of the Lotophagi, both leaves and fruit wore used by the Arabian 
physicians. According to the Bahru,-l-Jawdhir the fruit is useful to purify 
the blood from evil humours, and is of service in dry conghs and roughness of 
the chest and lungs, also in pain in the kidneys and bladder. The lips of a 
mistress are compared to this fruit. ( Burhdn-i-Qdti ‘), 

3 MS. (A) 

4 Ahe ser P ent is P°P u l arl 7 s«PP°sed to carry a stone in its head. 

The Makhzanu-l-Adwiya says :— Hajaru-l-Haiyyah ( ) called in 

Persian jbc ij^o Muhra-i-Mdr is of two kinds: one a mineral which is 
known as Mar Muhra , some say that it is found in emerald mines. 

It has an emerald colonr, inclined to black or ashy, shaped like a square 
signet stone ; weight from one to two misqdls. 

The other is an animal product which is found in the hinder part of the 
head of certain vipers. It is not found in all vipers, in fact it is only rarely 
found in any of them ; when it is taken from the mnscles it is soft, but in 
contact with the air becomes stony hard. In size it is about the size of half 
a shell, (cowrie) oblong in shape, ashy-colonred. Certain stones are black and 
hard, striped with three white stripes, others are white and soft. Some are 
artificial. In order to distinguish the* good and true from the false, place it 
upon the bite of a snake, it will stick to it if genuine. If milk is poured on 
it the milk becomes clotted and changed in appearance; and it is said that 
when some of them are placed in milk the milk does not become coagulated : 
^pd when all the poison has been extraofced by the stone it falls off, refusing 

/ 
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Thou art elephant-bodied, lion-conquering, thy mace if it so 
wishes, can plaoe the rhinoceros firmly on the head of the 
sky like the tail of the wolf. 1 

That Wazir who to the punishment of the wolf of the sky 
haa given his heart, like the rhinoceros and the elephant 
and the lion, instead of being confused. . 

Without the craft of the wolf, and the power of the rhino¬ 
ceros, his determination strikes the head of the elephants 
with the driving hook 8 and brings sparks to the eyes of 
the lions. 

In thy kingdom, Oh King ! from the strategy of thy caution the 
lion has laid aside its oppression, the wolf its deceit, and 
the rhinoceros its disorder through fear of thee. 

Oh thou, whose order is like the decree of fate, thou from 
whose dignity the Emperor like Fate overcomes the rhino¬ 
ceros, the wolf, the lion and the elephant. 

Skin, and horn, and hair, and tear, of wolf, rhinoceros, lion and 
elephant will be of use in the way of life, and heart, and 
nature, and speech. 


to adhere any longer, and does not coagulate milk. Whilst it is extracting the 
poison its colour changes, and when it is thrown into milk it returns to its 
original condition. 

Another test is, when you rob it upon black or blue woollen cloth the cloth 
becomes white, if rubbed very hard for a long time the doth becomes black 
and all whiteness disappears. 

Another test: When it is placed in a porcelain vessel in lemon juice, it 
begins to movo in a circular fashion. This test is not peculiar to this stone, 
but most shells and snails too, shew the same phenomenon. ( Mak£zanu-l - 
Adwiya). 

The Bahru l-Jaicdhir soys only - 

y* Abo j bo 

AjJj 9 io Abo j 

Hajaru-UHaiyyhh. The stone Padzahr (Bezoar stone,) some kinds are 
heavy and black, some are ashen-grey, and some have three stripes. 

1 See note 3, page 115. 

* MS. (A). The hook or goad with whioh elephants are driven 

called in Hindi ^nkus. 
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For your armour and shoes, when did the wolf-natured aky 
select tears and skin from the elephant and lion and 
rhinoceros P 

For that purpose again and again, 1 * * this old wolf from the 
elephant and lion and the rhinoceros, brings as an offering 
its hide and skin and teeth as a present of rare value. 

The she-wolf drives away the he-lion * as a good omen, 

If in hunting it comes in sight of your rhinoceros-conquering 
elephant. 

Elephant-bestower, I desire a desert place in Badaon, 

Even though these regions are the abodes of the wolf and 
rhinoceros and the lion. 

As long as the lion and the elephant are co-partners in awe, 
and the wolf and the rhinoceros are alike in writing 8 so 
long may your wolf-crafty enemy, Oh rhinoceros-destroyer 
and elephant-like in strength, 4 * be humbled in the dust 
before the lion of your portico. 

May your enemies bereft of life become like the lions and 
elephants and wolves and rhinoceros at the eud of the 
stony line in the public baths. 6 * 

Sultan RazzIvah bint Sultan Shamsu-d-DIn 

Came to the throne in the year 634 II. (1236 A.D.), and followed 
the path of equity and the principles of justice ; set in order the 
affairs which had remained in confusion, and set before her the pur- 84 . 
suit of beneficence, (which is as great a fault in, women as stinginess 
is in men) as the object of her ambition, and made Nizamu-l-Mulk 

1 MS. (A) yjj MS. (B) has y 

8 Text and MS. (B). MS. (A) has To sight a jackal when going 

'to the chase is considered a good omen, a snake or a sheep.is considered a 
had omen. The she-wolf is held to represent craft and cunning while the 
lion represents strength. The meaning seems to be the triumph of sbratageni 
over force. 

uj and uSjS. TheBe words are etactly alike in writing* 

4 MSS. (A) and (B) ^LwjtJUj. 

8 The enstom of ornamenting the walls of the public baths with frescoes 

of animals and oiiier subjects obtains at the present time in Persia, as it did 
in ancient in the public baths of Greece and Rome. The walls and ceilings 

the baths at Pompeii are an example of this. 

/ 
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Juncll (Jtmaidi) Chief Wazlr. 1 Antagonism and strife shewed 
itself among the Aihlrs, and Sultan Razziyah formed an excellent 
plan, and threw these disloyal Amirs into confusion so that they 
fled in all directions, and she having selected certain of them for 
punishment put them to death, 8 and Nizamu-l-Mulk retired to 
Sir Mur B and took up liis abode in the secret place of death, and 
Kbwaja Muhazzab the Deputy succeeded him in office. The 
kingdom of Razziyah gained considerable power, she despatched 
an army to relieve Rantanbhur, 4 which, after the death of Sultan 
Shamsu-cLDln, the Hindus had invested continuously, and liberated 
the Muslims from their captivity, and Jamahi-d-Dln Yaqut, the 
Abyssinian, who was Master of the Horse, became her confidant 
and trusted adviser, to such a point that Sultan Razziyah when¬ 
ever she rode horse or elephant used to rest upon his arm or 
shoulder. 6 He became an object of envy to the Amirs, and the 
Sultan Razziyah came out from the curtain of chastity 6 and wear¬ 
ing the garments of men, regardless of propriety, used to wear a 
tunic and Icullah 7 when seated on the throne to rule the kingdom. 
And in the year 637 H. (1239 A.D.) Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din Iyaz, Gover¬ 
nor of Lahore, displa 3 r ed hostility. Sultan Razziyah proceeded 
against him and having reduced him to obedience added Multan also 
to his jaegir* and in the same year she brought up an army against 

1 Soe Thomas, Pathan Kings , p. 104 and seqq. Tabaqat-i-Nu$irl states on the 
contrary, that JunaidI refused to acknowledge her. She accordingly issned 
orders for his arrest, but he became aware of this and went into hiding, even¬ 
tually dying in the hills of Sir Mur Bavdiir. 

8 Malik Saifu-d-Din Kuji and his brother Fakhrn-d-Din were taken prison¬ 
ers and put to death. Tabaqat-i-Nafirl , p. 640. 

8 MS. (A) Ketired to the hill country of Sirraur. 

4 The fortress of lianfcnnbhur in the province of Ajmir, 75 miles south¬ 
east of Jaipur, soe p. 92, vote 4. 

8 The text has but this is a misprint for ^ 

which is the reading of the MS. (A). 

4 In the MS. (A) we have the following ^1 y came out of retirement, 
that is simply abandoned the habits of purdah-nishini generally imposed on 
Mnsulman ladies. This seems the bettor reading (see Raverty, p. 642, note 3, 
with reference to this subject). 

7 The Li qabu und kulldh were a tunic and hat worn by men. 

8 After making over Multan to Malik Tzzu-d-DIn, Saltan Ra^iyah returned 
to the capital on the 19th of Shaban 637 H. ( f'abaqdt-i-NasiH). 

' A jdegir was land held in fief, generally bestowed as a reward for some 
service. * 
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Tabarhindah, and on the way the Turk! Amirs witnessing her 
immodest behaviour, rebelled, and seized both Sultan Razziyah 
and Jamalu-d-Din Yaqut the Abissinian, who had risen to be the 
Chief Amir, 1 * * and confined them in the fortress of Tabarhindah.* 

Seek not fidelity to its promise from the indolent world. 

For this old woman is the bride of a thousand lovers. 

8 There is no sign of faithfulness to promise in the smile of 
the rose. 

Lament, Oh heart-reft nightingale, for here is cause for com¬ 
plaint. 

Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Bahram Shaii 4 * ibn Shamsu-d-DIn. 

Next succeeded to the throne, and came to Delhi. At this time 
Malik Iklitiyaru-d- Din Altuniyah 6 the ruler of Tabarhindah having 
espoused the Sultan Razziyah, and having gained over certain of 
the Amirs and a body of the Juts 6 and KhukharR, and all the land¬ 
holders, brought an army towards Delhi. Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din 
Bahram Shah, sent the Malik 7 Balban the younger (who even¬ 
tually became Sultan Ghlyasu-d-Din) with a vast army to oppose 
Razziyah, and a battle ensued in which the forces of Razziyah were 
defeated. She then went to Tabarhindah, and a second time col¬ 
lected her forces and rallied her scattered troops, and arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the village of ^Katllial 8 with the intention of 
conquering Delhi, and ngain being defeated at the hands of the 

1 Rauzatu-s-Safd calls him Chief Commander of troops. For subsequent 
events up to death of Razziyah see Tabaqdt-i.Nd$iri, 

* Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri states that they put Jamalu-d-Din to death. 

8 Hafiz. Ode beginning Ju)| Li , 

See Diwan Hafis Rosenweig-Schwannau I, p. 30. 

4 Son of Jyaltimieh. 

8 Altfiniyah was appointed by Razziyah as feudatory of Baran (Bnlandshahr) 
immediately upon he^ccession, he was afterwards made feudatory of Tabar¬ 
hindah. The account in the text differs slightly from that of the %abaqdt- 
i-Ndfiri , see Raverty 647, -noie 9. 

6 Elliott I. 607. Tieffenthaler II. 206. 

7 Malik Badru-d-DIn Sankar Rum! had become Amir-i-Hajib on the death 
Of Ikhtiyaru-d-DIn. He was the patron of Ghiyasu-d Din Balban for whom 
he obtained promotion to the dignity of Amir Akhiir. The account in the 
text tallies with that given in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, but see Raverty 648, n. 2. 

8 Kaithal Skr. Kapistliala. Lat. 29^ 48' 7" N., Long. 76° 26'26' E. 38 miles 
distant from Karnal, and about 100 miles N, W. of Debli. See Hunter, Qaz 

• Vii^309. 
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Malik Balban the younger, took to flight and both she and 
Altunlyah fell into the hands of the KawSrs 1 and were put to 
death by order of Sultan Bahrain Shah. 

This event took place in the year 637 H. (1239 A.D<),* and the 
duration of the reign of Itazzlyah was three years six months and 
six days. 

A head which the neck carries loftily 

That same head Inter finds a rope round its neck. 

When the sovereign power was firmly established in the hands 
of Sultan Bahrain Shah, Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Dln Itkin who was 
€6. formerly Hajib .and was married to a sister of the Sultan, and had 
got all the affaiis of the kingdom into his own hands by the 
assistance of Nizamu-l-Mulk Muhagzabu-d-Din, being accustomed 
always to keep a large elephant tied up at his door, like a king, 
was murdered in the year 638 H. together with Muhazzabu-d-Dlu 
Wazlr, by certain Fidais, 2 3 by the orders of the Sultan, and in 
this year the Sultan dealt with a party composed of Amirs and 
chief men, and leading nobles, and grandees, and judges who used 
to bold secret meetings to discuss a change of monarchy and the 
appointment of a new king. Some of them he put to death, and 

1 The printed text and MS. JA) and MS. (B) all have Kuwaran. 

There is some little uncertainty as to the identity of this tribe. The Tabaqat * 
i-Ndfiri says “ Sulpin Ra?Iyyah with Malik Altunlyah fell captive into the 
hands of Hindus ” ( See Raverty’s translation page 648 and note 3.) 

It seems probable that the Kawaran here spoken of were a tribe of Jats 
otherwise known by the name of Gatwaras They are mentioned by Elliott, 
as holding villages in Gohana, in Sonipat Bangar and in the Doab on the 
opposite side of the Jumna (see Elliott, Race3 of the N. W. Provinces of India} 
Yol I. page 126). 

3 638 A.H. Tabaqat-i-Ndfin. There is a confusion here in the dates. 

Firishta says that the armies mot on the 4th Rabi‘ul Awwai 637 A.H, 
and that Ra??iyah and Altunlyah were put to death on the 26th of the same 
month. As Ra?zTyah came to the throne in 634, 637 would seem to be the 
correot date but see Raverty, p. 648, note 2. 

1 iB tlie wading of MS. (A). Firishta says “ two Turks In a 

state of (feigned) intoxication.” Minhiju-e-Siraj writes. 

p. 192, Cal. Text iU^ Jl j*> j*. 

He sent two intoxioated Tnrks, after the manner of Fidaif. down from the 
roof of the palaoe. A Fidai is one who voluntarily and oheerfnlly undertakes 
may enterprise whioh he knows will cost him his life. {Burkdn-i-Q<ifi‘) (et . 
Raverty Tabaqiit-i-Ndfiri p. 651 n. 7. 
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so*u«y as (or example Badru-d-Dln Sangar Amir Hajib 1 * * be sent to 
Badaon where they died in prison. Among them was Qazi Jalalu-d- 
Din KashanI, whom they removed from his military command and 
appointed Qazi of Badaon, and Qazi Shamsu-d-Din the Qa$I of 
Marhira * they threw under the feet of an elephant in the same, 
way. 

And in the year 639 H. the troops of the Mnghul Changlz Shan 
came and invested the city of Lahore, and Malik Qaraqnsh the 
Goiftmor of Lahore fled one day at midnight and came to Dehli, 
whetv^Ae Sultan pledged the Amirs anew to fealty, and having 
summoned a conference sent Nizamu-l-Mulk 8 Wazlr, who at heart 
was not friendly to the Sultan, to oppose the Mughul force in the 
Panjab. He, with craft and hypocrisy wrote a letter to the Sultan 
and made many complaints of the Amirs who were with him, and 
begged the Saltan to come. The Sultan, however, not thinking it 
advisable to go in person, wrote a despatch to him in apparent 
sincerity, saying, “ those recalcitrant Amirs shall meet their punish¬ 
ment in due time, you should treat them with civility 4 * * * till then.” 

He shewed that despatch in original to the Amiis and brought 
them over to his side, and the Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dlu Bahram 87< 
Shah sent Hazrat Shaikhu-l-Islam IQiwaj,a-i-Khwajagan Qutbu-d- 
Dln Bakhtjar tTshl, 5 may God sanctify him , to the Amirs to put 

1 Who had been appointed Amir Hajib when Ikhtivaru-d-Dm was murdered. 

* The MS. (A) reads Jj J ^j AJ \j 

which reading I follow. Ferishta writes 

(jj-L f; jb o utclj j 

Ihbaqdt-i-Ndsiri gives the details of this circumstance and states that it 
Was brought about by the machinations of a Darvvesh who was jealous of 
Qa?.i Shamsu-d-DIn and had sufficient influence over Bahram Shah to compass 
his enemy’s death. 

He calls the town Mihir. (Raverty 657 and note 4), MS. (A) has ye 
Marhifa. 

* Tdbaqdt-i-Ndfin states that the Sultan nominated Malik Qufcbu-d-DIn 
Husain ibn ‘All Ghiirl, together with the Waair the Khwajah Muhazzabu-d* 

Din for this purpose, and that the letter referred to in the text was written 
fey him. (See Raverty 657, 658). 

4 MS. (A) ^ISLi b b AS «Xjb>>. Carrying into effect 

the maxim U <JUal3 ^tuyjb. 

4 See Raverty^ p. 658, note 2. Qu£bu-d-DIn Cshi after whom the Qufb 

minar of Dehli is called died in 633 H. See Raverty 622, note 6. 

• Seg also page 92, note 2. This was another man Saiyyid Qu^bu-d-Dm* 
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matters straight and to quell the disturbance, but without success^ 
the Shaikhu-l-Islam returned and came to Dehli, and just at this 
juncture Nizamu-l-Mulk and the Amirs also arrived and besieged 
the Sultan in Dehli, 1 * * and taking him captive imprisoned him, 
and after a few days despatched him to the next world 8 and set 
up another king in his place. 

The times of old have had this habit 
To take from this man and give to that. 

The duration of his reign was two years and one month and 
fifteen days. 

Sur-XAN Alau-d-DIn Mas'hd Shah ibn Ruknu-d-Din FIrozshah 

Having been released from prison by the consent of his uncles 
Sultan Na^iru-d-Din Mahmud and Sultan Jalalu-d-Din, the sons 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dln Iyaltimish, became king at the end of 
the year already mentioned (639 H.), after that Tzzu-d-Din 
Balban 5 * * (the elder) had occupied the throne for one day and had 
issued a proclamation. None of the Maliks or Amirs had been 
satisfied with this arrangement and reverted to Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Din, and appointed Malik Qutbu-d-Dln Ilaisan as Deputy, and 
Malik Muhngzabu-d-Din Nizamu-l-Mulk Wazir of the kingdom,' 
and in the year 640 H. the Amirs of Sultan ‘AJau-d-Dln Mas‘ud 
put to death Nizamu-l-Mulk the Wazir. 

One should not desire brief kingship like that of the rose 
For a torrent speedily breaks down a bridge. 

The Wazirship was conferred upon Sadru-l-Mulk Najmu-d-Dm 
Abu Bakr, and Malik Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban the younger who had 
at first been called Ulugh Khan and afterwards attained the 
dignity of Sultan, 4 became Amir Hajib and in succession to him 
88 the governorship of Nagor and Sind and Ajmir was conferred 

1 On Saturday the 19th of Sha'ban 639 H. The siege lasted till the month 
of 21 Qa‘dah (Tcibaqat-i-Ndfiri, p, 659). 

8 On the 13th of Zi Qa‘dah 639 H. 

8 Malik Tzzu-d-Din Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, Bee Raverty p. 775 and 660 
note 1. 

4 Malik Ghiyosu-d-Dm Balban was dignified with the title of Ulugh Khan 

and made Deputy of the kingdom and leader of the troops i$ the year 647~H., 

but was deprived of his office in 650-51 H. He was Amir Ak^ur till 642 H. 

when he became Amir IJajib. 

See Ain-i-Akban (Jarrett) II. 298* ^ 
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permanently upon Malik ‘lzzti-d-Dln Balbau, the elder, Budaon 
was conferred upon Malik Taju-d-Dlri; and in this year ‘Izz-ud-Din 
Tugha Klian who had advanced from Karrah 1 to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lakhnautl sent Sharfu-l-Mulk Asha‘i-1 to the Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Din with a written despatch, the Sultan then sent a red canopy 
and a special robe of honour in charge of the Grovernor of Oudl» a 
for Tzzu-d-Dln Tugha Khan who was in Lakhnautl, and having 
brought both his uncles aforementioned out of confinement,, 
assigned the district of Qanauj to Malik Jalalu-d-Dln, and 
Bahraij to Malik Na, 9 iru-d-Dln Mahmud, who acquitted them¬ 
selves in those districts to his satisfaction. And in the year <’42 If, 
the Mughul forces 3 arrived in the district of Lakhnautl, the 
assumption is that the Mugliuls must have come by way of Tibat 
and Kb it a, and Sultan ‘Alau-d-Ulu sent Timur Khan Qara Beg 4 to 
the assistance of Tu gh a Khan and the M u gh uls were defeated. 
Hostility arose between Tu gh a Khan and Malik Qiran, 4 Tu gh a, 
Khan came to Delill, and Lakhnautl remained in the hands of 
Timur Khan. 4 

• The printed text has *J1! but MS. (A) has which is correct. Kanah 
is on the right bank of the Ganges Lat. 25°41/ N. Long. 81° 21' E. (see Hunter, 
Imp. Oaz.) Yol. VIII. Before Akbar’s time Karrah was the seat of govern¬ 
ment. 

* Qii?I Jaltilu-d-DIn Kiisanl {Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl). 

8 This is an error which has according to Kaverty been handed on from 
author to author. The way the mistake originated is pointed out by him 
in his note 8 on p. 665. 

The original reading was Knffrir-i Jdjnagar which by some 

strange perversion became &law ysK thence to and so to 

our author’s statement. 

Jajnagur or Jajpur on the Baitarfini river in Orissa, capital of the province 
under the Lion Dynasty, the Gajpati or Lords of Elephants {Ahi-i-Alcburi XL. 
219 n. 1.) {see Imp. Gaz. Vol. VII., and Stat. Acc. of Bengal, XVIII. 85-89). 

The Infidel hordes of Jiijnagar were of course Hindus and not 

Mugliuls, hence the assumption in the text to account for their presence before 
Lakhnautl is as unnecessary as it is absurd. 

4 The real name of Timur Khan Qara Beg as he is callod in the text, is 
Malik Qamaru-d-Din QTran-i-Timur Khan and he is the Malik Qiran referred 
to a line or two later. In other words Malik Qiran and “ Timur Khan ” are 
one and the same person. In the text is a misprint for ^j^jJ 

*MSy(A). See also Eaverty 666, n. 9. 
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In this year the Mughul army 1 arrived in the vicinity of Uchh 
and assaulted it, and the Sultan proceeding by forced marehes will* 
all possible speed, reached the banks of the river Biah, and the 
MugJjuls raising the siege of Uchh took to flight; the Sultan on 
reaching Delhi took to arresting and putting to death to such an 
extent that the Amirs and nobles turned against him, and agreed 
to summon Malik Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud ibn Slmmsu-d-Din from 
Bahraij, and upon his arrival at Delhi in the year 644 H, they 
threw Sultan ‘AlSu-d-Din Mas'ud into prison and he speedily * 
exchanged that confinement for the prison house of eternity. 

This is the way of the changeable world. 

In kinduess it gives and it robs you in wrath. 

B9. The duration of his reign was four years and one month. 

Sultan Na§ibu-d-DIn Mahmud ibn Sftamsu-d-DIn Iyaltimish 

Succeeded to the sovereignty in the year 644 H, (1246 A.D.) and 
the Wazlrship was conferred upon Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban the 
younger, who was in reality great, and was the slave and son- 
in-law of the father of Na§iru-d-dln. 8 

At the time of his accession great largesse vvaH given, and the 
poets recited many congratulatory odes from some of which the 
following verses are taken— 


l 1244 A.D. This was really a Mughul force, under the command of “ the 
aocursed Mnugutah” (Tabaqdt'i’Ndfiri). 

S On the 23rd of Muharram 644 H. (1246 A.D ). 

His reigh extended to a period of four years, one month and one day 
(Thbaqdt-i-Nufiri). 

8 Shamsu-d-Din Tyaltimish. 

Na$iru-d-Din Mahmud son of Shamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish was bom at the 
Qa?r Bagh in Delhi in the year 626 H. (Tabaqdt-i.Ndnrij. 

It will be remembered that ho was the second son of Iyaltimish to benr 
the name of Na?iru«d-Din, which was given him upon the death of his elder 
brother (see p. 94) in 626 A. H {see Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri, Cal. Text p. 201, i. 18.) 

He was a man of quiet and retiring disposition and spent most of hi* 
leisure in making manuscript copies of the Qur’an. Thomas iPathdn Kings) 
thinks that this faculty “ possibly had Its influence on the execution and 
finish of the legonds of his coinage, which display a remarkable advance 
on the earlier mintages in the fineness of the lines and the improved defini¬ 
tion of the Persian characters” (p. 125). 
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That great Lord who is a Hatim in generosity nnd a Rustam 
in energy. 

Nasir-i-Dunya wa-Dln Mabmqd ibti Iyaltimish. 

That great world conqueror, the roof of whose palace is the 
heaven. 

Jn the height of his dignity this lower sphere is his vesture. 

How cau we measure (he glory the Sihka acquires from his 
auspicious titles. 1 

Or how compute the exultation of the Khutbah at the mention 
of his happy name. 

The records of his equity and his laudable qualities are evident 
from the book called tfabaqat-i-Ncisiri* which was composed in his 
honour. 

The Sultan entrusted all the affairs of the kingdom to Ghiyasu- 
d-Dln Balban and in giving him the title of Ulu gh £han said, “ I 
deliyer into thy hands the reins of absolute authority, beware lest 
thou commit thyself to any evil action, 8 for tomorrow thou wilt be 
at a loss in the presence of Almighty God and thou wilt bring 
shame upon me and upon thyself.” The Sultan himself would 
generally retire into his chamber and occupy himself in devotion, 
and rending the Qur’an and in repeating the sacred names of God 
may Re be glorijied and exalted ; and it is currently reported 
that on the occasion of a public audience he used to cloth© 
himself from head to foot in regal apparel, while in private he used 
to wear an old ragged garment; and they also say that he used to $0* 
devote his time to the copy of the Qur’an which he was writing, 4 

1 His titles as given in the Tahaqat-i'Na*irl were : 

As Sultttnu-l-A^iima-l'Mua^am, Niisiru-d-Dunya wau-d-Din, Abu*I-Mu- 
jjaffar-i-Mahmud Shah ibn-i SulJ.an tyallimish Yamin-i-Khalifatu-llah Na^ir-i* 
Amiri-I-Muminin. 

The Tabaqdt-i-Napiri of Minhaju-s-Siraj was written in his court and 
dedicated to him : hence ith name. 

8 Tabaqat-i-Ndfirl of Minhaju-s-Siraj is a general history Up to 658 fl. 
composed by Abu'Umar Minbnju-d-Din Usmau ibn Siraju-d-DTn al Juzjani. 

See Elliott II, 259. An English translation by Major Raverty has been pub. 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indica, by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

4 ibu-i-Batuta ^ates in his history (French edition, Vol. Ill, p. 169). 
oU&JJ Ifraxw j wtf&f 
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further that he used to write it himself in private so that no one 
might recognize his handwriting and buy it for more than its fair, 
value, and he used to sell (these) in the Bazar. They relate also 
several other strange stories about him, which resemble the narra¬ 
tives regarding the rightly directed Khalifs - among them I have 
seen it written in a book that one day his wife was complaining 
of not having a servant, and she said “ Whenever I bake bread for 
you my bands get burned and blistered.” He wept and replied, 

*• The world is passing away, bear your toil for these few days for 
God Almighty on the morrow of resurrection (ire trust in Him and 
believe in Him) as a reward for this labour, will surely give you a 
Hurl to wait upon you, as it is, I cannot possibly buy a slave girl 
for you from the public funds. His wife too, agreed to this. 

The world is but a dream in the eyes of the vigilant, 

A wise man does not set his heart upon a dream. 

And the Sultan in the month of Rajah in the year of his acces¬ 
sion, took an army towards Multan 1 and in Zfil Qa‘dah having 
crossed the liver of Lahore (Ravi) and having appointed Ulugh 
Khan as leader of the forces, 2 sent him towards the Jud hills 3 and 
the country round Nandanah, and he himself halted on the banks 
of the river Indus. Ulugh Khan having punished that part of the 
country brought it into subjection, and having given a lesson to 


C’ etait un souverain pieux : il copiait des exemplaires du livre illustre fie 
Koran), les vendait, et se nonrrissait avec le prix qu’il on retirait. Lo Kftdhi 
Cam&l eddin m’ a fait voir un Koran copie de sa main, artistement et Gegam- 
ment ecrit. 

I We find, Banian in the Ttibaqat-i- N<1 si ri (Itaverty 677, notes 5, 6.) 

bat both MSS. (A) and (B) read Multan-. 

8 & 0 JA /0 Also in MSS. (A and B), but this must be a copyist’s 

error for (*£P/o. 

B The Kohi Jud (See Rennell’s Map Koh-i-Jehoud) is apparently a part of 
the Salt Range, Lat. 32° Long. 71°. Baber states that the tribes of Jud and 
Janjuhah descended from a common ancestor, are the ruling races of the 
district and of all the tribes between the Sind and Bahrah. Ain-i-AHart 
(Jarrett) II. 405, note 2). 

Tieffenthaler (I. 105), places Nandanah or NandanpAir fforteresse en 
brique sur un montagne) between the Belmt and the Indus it must have lain 
somewhere near the line Jhelum to Peshawar. 
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the Khiikhars 1 and other contumacious tribes, joined the Sultan 
and returned to Dehli, and in the year 645 H , having taken Miwat* 
turned his attention to the country of the t)oab, and the same year 
having sent Ulugh Khan from the confines of Karrah to oppose 
and overthrow the rebels of that district, arrived at Dehli with 
. great spoil. 

And in the year 646 A.H., he proceeded against Rantanbhur, and 
having punished the seditious tribes of those districts he returned, 91 - 
and in the year 647 H., he married the daughter of Ulugh Khan. 

Then in the year 648 H., he took an army towards Multan, a,nd 
after some days Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din Balban-i Buzurg, the Governor 
of Nagor, withdrew his foot from the citcle of allegiance and 
rebelled, 3 but when the Sultan proceeded thither, he begged for 
pardotr and joined the Court. * 

! And in the year 649 H. he marched in the direction of Gwaliar 
and Chanderi and Malwa, and Jahir Dev 4 the Rai of that 

• 

• i Khukhars, see Tieff. T, 104 and 105, Le district des salines ost habite par les 
Khocares ce sont ceux qui tirent le sel des mines, e’est un nation qui a quitte 
l’idolatrie pour embrasser le mahometisme. See also this volume,^). §7, n. 3. 

2 Text and MS. (A) Mlwiib. This placo is not mentioned in tho 

Tabaqdt-uNa^in, it is mentioned in tho Ain-i-Akbari (I. (Jarrett 307) as the 
place to which Na§rat Khan fled from Dehli when it was seized by Iqbal 
Khan, some 150 years later than the events recorded in the text. 

Tieffenthaler, Vol. I, p. 211, Mevnt est un canton assez etendu, bornd par les 
provinces de Dohli et d’Adjmere efc par les Districts do Djopour et de Dik. 

It extends “ north and south from Badsliiipur to Harsana, 47 miles, and egst 
and west from Dik to Narnol, 57 miles.” Ahvar is about the centre of it now. 

Tieffenthaler goes on to say “ Cctto contreo' est habitee par beaucoup de 
Mahometans qui etaidnt ci-devant gentile. Elle appartenait auparavant aux 
Afghans dans le terns qu’ils regnoient a Dehli. La Gouvernement passa 
ensuite aux Mogols. Maintenant le Djat (Jats) s’en est approprid la plus 
graudo partie et une partie est tombdo au pouvoir du Rajkh de Djepour 
(Jaipur) qui en a expulse beauconp d’habitans mahometans. 

He speaks of the abundance of NIm (Melia azaclirachtci ) and Sissoo ( Dalber • 

■ gia sissoo) trees, and praises the cattle and horses of the country. 

He speaks of Narnol the capital city of the district, as having formerly been 
populous and flourishing. See also Rennell’s Memoir (1788), p. 75. 

5 Tabaqat-i-Nd§iri says this occurred in 649 H., which is more probably 
correct, as it is the account of a cotemporary historian. 

* This Raja is called‘in the Tabaqdt-i-Nd$iri, Chahar Ajari, he was indepen¬ 
dent sovereign of Narwar in A.D. 1246 (644 A.H.)- under the name of Chahar 
Deva, his coins bearing the inscription 4ft^j*v$*. He was a very power¬ 
ful lyija (see Thomas 67 et seqq ; and Ravorty 690 note I.) 

17 
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country with fhre thousand cavalry and *20.0,000 infantry came 
Out to meet him and gave battle to the Sultan in great 
force, but was defeated and the fort of Narwar 1 was taken. 
And in this year Sher Khan Governor of Multan, and Malik ‘Izzu- 
d-Din Balbact who had left Nagor with reinforcements for him 
reduced the fortress of Uchh, and Sher Khan remained in the. 
fortress, while Malik ‘Izzu-d-Dm Balban came to pay his respects 
t6 the king, and received from him as a jdeglr the districts *of 
Bud&on and was given the title of Kashlu Khan. 

And in the year 650 H. (1252 A.D.) he left Dehli intending to 
proceed to Lahore, and from thero he went to Multan and Uchh, 
and in this expedition Kashlu Khan accompanied the Sultan as 
f^r as tho river Biah. 

And in the year 651 Hi marching'from Dehli, he detailed forces 
to act against Tabarhiudah and Uchh and Multan of which Sher 
Khan had lost control, and of which tho Sindhis held possession ; 
and having regained possession of them, handed them over to the 
charge of Arsalan Khan and returned. And in the year 652 H. 
having assembled an army on the confines of the country at the 
foot of the hills 2 of Bijnor, and having crossed the Ganges by 

l Narwar.—In the Ain-i-Akbari^ we find the Sarkar of Narwar as having 
600 Cavalry, 20,000 Infantry. Narwar itself had a stone fort ( see also 
Raverty 690, note 1). 

In the text is a misprint for MS. (A). 

Jfarwar. Tieff. I. 176 gives a sketch plan of the fortress of Narwar and 
a long description from which the following note is abridged. 

A town of moderate size about £ a mile long and ten in breadth, protected 
in his time (about 1780 A.D.) with stohe walls, but formerly unprotected. 
Latitude 26° 30' N. Longitude taken from the Islands of the Blest 93° 24'. 
(Cf. Atn-i-AJcbari [Jarrett] III. 60.) Houses well and substantially built with 
flat roofs. * 

It has four gates, and there • was a Christian family of Armenian stook 
who had built a palace, and a chapel where a Jesuit father said mass. The 
fortress was built upon a mountain having two peaks or spurs running 
parallel North and South. 

He considers it must have been impregnable in old times before the invention 
of gunpowder “ pour le malheur du genre humain et la ruine des villes.” 

A good supply of water is furnished by a large tank paved and flanked with 
stone. He also speaks of a magnetic iron ore from “which they procure iron 
by smelting.for export in • various forms, and a flint of % whitish colour 
and marvellous hardness used for flint locks. 

* Of Bard&r and. Bijn6r ( Tabaqat-i-Nd$irl). In the text instead of 
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the ford of Mlapur 1 and hugging the skirt of the mountain, 
reached the banks of the river Rahab, * and having taken 
much booty and made many, prisoners, giving themselves 
up to rapine aud making prisoners, s invaded the country of 92 . 
Katihar 4 going to Badaon ami from thence to Oudh, and‘hastened 
to the capital. Aud after some time news arrived that certain 
of the Amirs,- namely Uipgh Khan-i-A‘zam, and Arsalan Khan 
and others, - in concert with Malik Jalalu-d-Din, the brother of 
the Sultan, had commenced hostilities in the vicinity of Tabar- 
hindah. The Sultan thereupon marched from Dehll, and in the 
neighbourhood of Tabarhindah and Kuliram and Kaithal, 6 by 
the intervention of a party of Amirs, the Amirs agreed to peace, 
and with many protestations and oaths suing for pardon came 
into submission to the Sultan; and the Sultan conferred upon 
Malik Jalalu-d-Din the Governorship of Lahore, and proceeded 
to the capital. And in the year 653 H. the feelings of 
the Sultan underwent a change with respect to his mother 
Malika-i-Jahan. He gave Qutlugh Khan, to whom Malika-i- 
Jahan was married, a jaeglr in Oudh, 6 and a short time after 
turning against him also 7 sent him to Bahraij. 'He took 
fright at this and came to the hill country of Sir Mur, and Malik 
‘Izzu-d-Dln Kashlu Khan and certain other Amirs made common 
cause with him and laid the foundation of revolt; the Sultan 

which is manifestly wrong I read tjf 

as in MS. (A). 

1 Here again the printed text is hopelessly wrong. MS. (A) reads as 
follows:— 

UoJt j -which is intelligible and taltfos with 
Tabaqdt-i-Nd§irl. Whore the reading jjj in the text comes from, it is 

hard to say. 

2 MS. (A). The text reads <*£«•) : see Albiruni (India) 

(Sachau) II. 261: also Elliott, I. 49 as regards the Rahab. 

8 MS. (A).. 

* The Calcutta text of the Tabaqdt-i-Nafiri calls this Kdethar. Our 

text has Kafihar, MS. (A) has (?) MS. (B) (!) 

see Raverty 696, note 4.. 

6 See Elliott, II. p. 354. ^ 

8 The printed text gives fi. It should be 8^1 J* MS. (A) 

# o 

7 This should read foj+i jxiljjj fjjf c/jJf j not as in the printed 

J#xt, 
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accordingly detailed Ulugh Khan Balban with a largp army 1 * 3 to 
oppose them, and when the two forces had arrived within a short 
distance of each other the Shaikhu-Uslam Saiyyid Qutbu-d-Din 
and Qazi Shnmsu-d-Dln of Bharaij and another party of men 
incited Qutlugh Khan to come into Dehli, and inspired him 
with a desire to possess that country ; 8 the inhabitants of Dehli 
joined in this instigation. Ulu gh Khan represented this at the 
Sultan’s court, and the Sultan issued an order for every indivi¬ 
dual of that party to go separately to his own place, and 
Qutlugh Khan and Malik ‘Jzzu-d-Din Kashlu Khan after this 
defeat, traversed 1 he distance of a hundred krohs s in two days 
and came from Samana to Dehli, but did not find the party 
93 . which had been the cause of their being summoned. Qutlu gh 
Khan and Kaslilu Khan also were separated, and Ulugh Khan 
following them arrived in the Sultan’s presence. 4 And in the 
year 655 H. the Sultan issued an order for the expulsion of 
certain nobles and grandees from the city of Dehli, and at t he end of 
this year the Mughuls arrived on the boundaries of Uclih and 
Multan ; Kaslilu Khari Balban made common cause with them and 
the Sultan came up in hot haste against them. The Mughuls Were 
not able to stand against him and turned back towards* Khurasan. 
The Sultan also raised the banner of return towards the capital 
and having bestowed a robe of honour upon Malik Jalalu-d- 
Din Jani marched towards Lakhnauti. 6 And in the year 656 H. 
(1258 A.D.) ambassadors came to the Sultan fr6m Turkistan, and 
he sent them back loaded with presents, and in this year Hazrat 
Makhdum Ganjshakar, 6 may God magnify his power and exalt his 

1 This account differs from that given in the Tabaqat-i-Nihirl. ( See Kaverty 
p. 703 and seqq). 

* «jJbc mjp &+K3 j MS. (A). The word gj*JaJ is omitted in 

Calcutta text. 

8 About 180 miles, see Ain-i-Akbarl IT, p. 414, also Cunn. A. G. I., p. 571. 

The ancient Krosa of Magadh was about. If miles, the kos of the Gangetio 
provinces was rather more than 2$ miles. The Akbari kos was rather less 
than If miles and this is the standard referred to above. 

4 These Maliks (Qutlngh Khan and Tzztr-d-Din # Kashin Khan) retired 
towards the Siwalik territory foiled in their object ( Tabaqat-i-Nd?irl ). 

6 Compare the acc6unt in Tabaqdt-i-Nd$iri according to which these events 
took place in the year 656 H. not in 655 H. • 

3 Shaikh Faridu-d-DIn Ma’a‘ud Ganj-i-shakar was the grandson of Farrukh 

Shah of Kabul, and son of Kamtdu-d-DIn Suleiman who came from Kabul to 
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memory, 1 left the lodging house of separation and disappointment 
for the home of nearness and fulfilment. 

And in the year 657 H. elephants and great treasure and 
jewels and cloths without number, atTived from Lakhnauti as 
presents, and in Rajab of this year Malik ‘Izzu-d-Dm Kashlu 
Khan Balban earning relief from the turmoil of this transitory 
world, hastened to the next .world, and in this year Ghausu-1- 
‘Alam Hazrat Shaikh Bahau-d-Din Zakariya! a the Multan!, may 
Qod sanctify him, raised the tent of 8 close union with God Al¬ 
mighty, and a celebrated poet wrote this couplet to record the date : 

By the arrow of the love of God one was wounded (zakhmi) 
the other perished ( J$hiin ). 4 

Multan in the reign of Shihabu-d-DIn GhurT. He was one of the numerous 
disciples of Bahau-d-DIn Zakariya, and died two years later than his master, 
according to Firishta (see also Aln-i- Akbarl [Jarrett] III. p. 363). 

His tomb is mentioned in the Aln-i- AJcbarl (I. 325)as being at Ajudhan (Pak 
Patan or Patan-i-Panjub). 

There is, as will be seen, considerable discrepancy in the dates, Badaonl gives 
656 H. as the date of Farldu-d-DIn Ganj-i-shakar’s death and 657 H. as that 
of the death of Bahau-d-DIn Zakariya, while according to Firishta the latter 
should be 666 H. and tho former 668 H. The Aln-i- Akbarl gives 668 H. as the 
date of the death of Farldu-d-din Ganj-i-shakar and 665 H. as the date of 
the death of Bahau-d-dln Zakariya 

l MS (A). Iff (jl*! j AU| cL^|. The printed text is wrong here. 

* Shaikh Bahau-d-DIn Zakariya was a famous Muhammadan saint of 
Multan. He was tho grandson of Kamnlu-d-DIn ‘All Shah QureishI who 
left Mecca for Khwaraztn and thence came to Multan, the Qubbatu-l-Tslam, 
and resided there, and became acknowledged by the people as their teacher 
and guide. Shaikh Bahau-d-DIn was tho son of ShaiWi Wajlhu-d-DIn by 
the daughter of B us am-d-DIn TnrmadI and was born in the fort of Kot 
Karor in 587 H. Ho died at .Delhi about the year 666 H.; while engaged in 
devotion in his chamber an angel bearing a sealed missive having appeared to 
his son §adru-d-DIn ‘Arif with a command to give the missive to Bahau-d-DIn. 
He did so and retired, bub returned on hearing voices in the room saying 
“ The friend has joined the friend ” when he found 

his father lying dead 

This account is abridged from Firishta. The account of the saint given 
by Beale differs from this but the source of the information given there is 
not stated. See also Aln-i- Akbarl (Jarrett) III. 362 and note. 

The tomb of Bahau-d-f)In Zakariya is in Multan. 

8 MS. (A) jy 

s 4 The word ,^^+A} gives the date 657 H. the word ^j^A gi ve g the date 
£6 H .j See page 133, note 1. 
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94 . And in the year *658 H. Sultan Nasiru-d-Dln Mahmud, chastised 
the country of Miwat 1 and the rest of that district, and when he 
was fully established as Malik in the year 664 H. he fell sick and 
closed his eyes on the world of dreams and fancies, and went to 
the eternal kingdom.* He left no heir ; the duration of his reign 
was nineteen years, three months and a few days. His tomb is. 
well known in Dehll, and every year crowds flock to visit it. 

Verse. 

Come and cast’one thoughtful look upon this dust. 

For it is the dust of the resting-place of trusted kings. 

And of the number of those who sounded the drum of poetry . 
and attained the rank of Maliku-l-Kalam (Lord of Eloquence) 
during Na^iru-d-Din’s reign, one was Shamsu-d-Dln Dabir 8 whose 
manifest excellencies and perfection are beyond description and 
need no narration and praise, and Mir Khusru, 4 may God 
sanctify him , who tested the genuineness of his own poems by the 
touchstone of their acceptability to that other (Shamsu d-Dln) 
used, to boast of them, and in the preface to the Ghurratu-l-Kamal 
and at the end of the JSaslit Bihisht greatly embellished his words 
in the mention of the praiseworthy qualities and in spreading 


1 The Tabaqat-i-Nd^irl Cal. Text, p. 227 reads : 

Ojfe J*. 

Khan*i-Mu‘a/ ( 7,am Ulugh Khan-i-A‘zam marched towards the hills of Dehli 
to quell the insurrection of the robbers of Miwat who would be *a terror 
to devils. 

For a full account of the provinco.of Miwat See Hunter, Imp. Gaz ., Vol. IX. 
It includes the British districts of Muttra and Gurgiion, part of Ulwar and 
Bhartpur. See also page 129, note 2, of this Volume. 

8 On the Ilth Jaimid!u*l-A wwal; as he came to the throne on the 23rd 
Mnharram 644 H. his reign was twenty years threo months and somo days, 
-not as stated in the. text. He left no issue, his only son by the daughter of 
Ulugh Khan having died in infancy. 

• 8 There is no mention of this poet in either the Majma‘u-l~FH$ahd or the 
AtashJcuda. There are .some highly laudatory veTses at the end of the Hasht 
Bihinht in praise of one Abu Hanifah, possibly referring to Shamsu-d-din. 

4 Amir Khusru (who has already been mentioned jit pag(^96, jnote 2), son 

• of Amir Maljmud Snifu-d-DIn was. born at Patiala 661 A.H. and died at" 
Dehli in 725 A II. (Beale p 151). 
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^abroad the excellencies of (that friend of his). And Sultan 
Gkiyasu-d-Dln Balban having at the end of his reign appointed 
him Secretary for the countries of Bangala and Kamrud had 
left him in the service of his elder sou Nasiru-d-DIn 1 Buglira 
Khan, and these few couplets are from an ode of his. 

Oh thou * of whom this work of my heart is unworthy 
though my ignorance ; thou gavest me last night a false 
promise of entertainment. 

All night I kept my eyes awake and 5 I did not know that 
that was longing of that kind which you know to be vain. 

I keep my heart 4 exercised thinking of thy face, and wonder¬ 
ing why thy colour is so ripe and thy forehead like virgin 
silver. 

The date assigned for his birth seems unlikely as he would only have been 
thirteen when Na§iru-d-DIn died. The Majmtful Fufahd givos no date for his 
birth but says his father camo to Dehli from Tnrkistah in the time of ChangTz 
Khan’s invasion, and obtained great distinction in the court of Sultan Mahmud 
ibn Tughlaq Shah and was killed in a rebellion of the infidels, when his son 
Amir Khnsru was appointed as his successor in his Amirship, which he 
eventually gave up and acquired great skill and distinction as a poet. He 
died in 725 H. and was buried in the tomb of Shaikh Skakargapj (Farldu- 
d-DIn Ganjshakar see note 1, page 133). 

He was the author the celebrated Qirdnu-s-8a c dain the poem which was 
written to commemorate the meeting of Sultan Nasiru-d-DIn with his son 
Sult;an Kai Qubad on the banks of the Ghagra, and of several other works 
(see Elliott, Ill. pp. 523 and seqq). 

1 MS. (A) reads correctly Sultan Nasiru-d-DIn Bu gh ra 

Khan second son of Ghiyn$u-d*DIn Balban. Ho was placed in charge of Bengal 
after the revolt and defeat of its governor Tugliral. 

He married a daughter of Saltan Nasiru-d-DIn Mal,imud* Shah by whom he 
had a son and successor Kai-Qubad. (See Raverty, Tabaqdl-i-Ndpiri 716 n.). 

In Thomas, Dothan Kings of Dehli there is given a copy of an inscription 
of Na§iru-d-DIn Malimud which was engraved over the doorway of the 
minaret at Aligarh bearing the date* 10th Rajab A.H 652, and the author 
mentions-in rather too mild terms the wanton Vandalism which allowed a 
record of this kind to be destroyed in 1861. 

Thomas advances the opinion that the original design for this inscription 
both in matter and form was tho work of Na§ira-d-DIn himself, (c/. Thomas 
yp. cit 129-130). 

* MS. (A) 

• MS. (A) j 

.» m§.(a> 
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I am overcome with idleness though it urges me on to strenii*' 
ous endeavour—but there is a loose bond between me and 
distraction. 

Do not mate me prepared with (the fire of) thy love 1 since I 
am thy guest, because it is a great virtue to offer sacrifice of 
unprepared flesh. • 4 

We said “ no Muslim will eat raw flesh,” but look ! thy grief 
has devoured me raw. Is this your religious devotion. 

* You call me “ raw,” if I cut open my own breast, I will^ 
shew you that the heart which thou considerest raw, is ready.- 

So amazed am I at thy beauty and the glory of the king that • 

’ my imperfect work remains raw from my amazement. 

Since the king is a second Khusiu, my work will never re¬ 
main unfinished, by reason of the kingdom of the second^ 
Khusru— 

Conqueror of the world s and of religion, he in view of 
whose sovereignty the desire of Emperors for the Kingdom 
of Suleiman was vain. 

The king Mahmud Shah, that Sultan from whose father’s 
glory the cauldron of one single 4 desire, by reason of his 
empire, is not left unfilled. 

If the Sun of his benevolence shines in the direction of the 
garden no fruit issues from the branches of the garden 
unripe. 6 

What resource has the Sky if it does not support the burden 
of thy dignity—how can you expect a raw baggage animal 
to bear a heavy load! 

Thy enemy deserves this that you should sew him in a raw hide 6 


1 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) jf pAJlfOrli' 0 

Ul (J+H 

8 MS. (A) % UJ^ The text has which is meaningless and spoilt 

the scansion. 

* LTi j(3jl ^ ^ MS. (A). 

‘ MS. (A) ^ jl 

* This was a favourite mode of punishment in olden times: the unfortunate 
victim was sewn up in a raw hide which as it dried, shrank and indicted 
terrible tortures. 

Vide page 12, note 2. Muhammad Qasim, (Elliott and Dowson I. 20£ ) 
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for on the body of an ftiexperienced man of what use-is 
it for you to fit a raw-hide. 1 . 

Thy enemy bathes «in blood, 8 instead of the collar of his 96 . 
garment the prisoner places on his neck every moment a 
raw-hide. 

Every deed of thine is like 8 perfected gold, and those who 
wish thee evil are imperfect in their work from frivolity 
and the assurance of shame. 

Thy enemy is that naked demon 4 who has a skin made of 
the whole of the Earth, and that too, if you take it off him 
is a raw-hide. 

If thou dost not spread thy table every day twice before the 
people, they will perforce' eat raw grain, since the hand of 
. despair from lack of bread has no other resource. 

If thy enemy becomes ruined B what fear is there ? although 
he advances in a futile attack, like the lion of the flag he 
is helpless though impo.tence. 6 

Of what avail 7 is the sorcery of Fara‘un since the dragon 
of your standard will swallow the fictitious serpent. 

Oh Khusru! Sliamsu-d-dln 8 is thy secretary, strong and. 
well proved in speech—he is not like the worthless Scribes 
an inexperienced scribbler. 

He himself is experienced 9 and his verse is like purified 
gold—his words*ire not like the best sayings 6f Kliaqanl 
still in the rough. 

The sky has prepared a perfect kingdom 10 for thee —Oh Lord 

MS. (A) A*.. 

MS. (B) agreoa with tho text. MS. (A) reads 

Owwf lLp 

'he textual readiug is adopted with 8} iu placo of 

8SIS. 

* ms. (A) dW 0* ji ** J>£ ui 

* MS.'(A). 

6 tyt*'—^ (Burhan-i-Qati 1 .) 

7 MS. (A) j*- ijk **■ 

9 | See page 134 n. 3 

» MS (A) 3 !yl 

** MS. (A) The line as it stands in the text will not scan. 

'18 
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• in thy favour grant that his perfect work may never revert| 
to imperfection. 

And the King of Kings and of Speech Amir Fakhru-d-Dln 
‘Amid Lumaki 1 * * writes in a Qa$Ida of which this is the opening 
couplet. 

When my loved one takes 8 the lute, and binds the plectrum 
on her fingernail 

Her nail strikes Nahid 8 with a hundred wounds in the heart 
through envy. 

Through envy of her harp fever seizes upon Nahid at that 
instant. 

Her nail becomes altogether blue from the effect of that 
fever. 4 * 

Consider the henna on her nails to be like blood, which at the 
time of the springing of the strings from the harp dry 
as a reed, has spurted forth and made the nail moist. 

If in play my nail has scratched your lip, do not be vexed 6 at 
that, 

Because now and then they dip the nail into sugar by'way of 
tasting it. 

Keep the point, of your nail as sharp as a glance my love, for 
the harp has no confidence in the fingers save for the sharp¬ 
ness of their nails. 

Bring ‘me consolation by the tenderness of thy kindness, 6 
because compared with tliy face, the bride of the moon 
has brought blood to its nails through jenvy. 

Give me wine red as the blood of a hare at the remembrance 

1 Fakhru-d-MuIk Khwaja ‘Amidu-d-Din, commonly known as ‘Amid 
Dailami or ‘Amid Lumaki said to be a native of Sannam and eulogist of Sultan 
Mub&mnlad Yamin. 

• MS. (A) reads . J*. J MS.. 

(B) reads 0’^$ plays the lute? 

I Nahid. The planet Venus zuhra whose seat is in the. third heaven 

{Burhan-i-Qdfi*i called also raqqdf-i-falak. (the dancer of the 

sky). Astrologers say that this planet is of a pearly hue, of beneficent 
aspect, and with the quality of excessive moistness. • 

4 yJ j| MS. (A). This reading is preferable to that of the text. 

6 l*»j» MS. (A). 0 l 

• j/tf. MS. (A). MS. (B) is like the text. 
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of the assembly of the king, for his wrath has forced off 
the claws from the paws of the male lions.. 

Shahanshah Na?ir-i-Dunya wa-Dln Mahmud, by whose equity 
the partridge with its beak has torn off the cla^s of the 
swift-flying 1 hawk. 

By the fate-like oppression of his enemy he has fallen in 
danger of ruin,* just as one’s nail is in danger in the hands 
of an unskilled barber. 3 

His head is in danger of severance 4 by the sword of the daring, 
like the nail at the time of paring, in accordance with the 
Hadis. 6 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 

* MS. (A) . O*of is the better reading as in the text. 

8 Compare the Arabic proverb. 1 L^b if 9 - In capite 

crphani disc it tonsor. 

. There is also a Hindi proverb.to the same effect, which runs- 

KyL KJte ^ys 

The barber's son will learn and the traveller's head will be cut. 

* MSS. (A) (JB) —l£» bji-ri OV-- The reading in the text is a 

copyist’s error. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) In ttie/xa-Vl £*<*■. Jdmi l u-l-akhbdr 

of Of*** we find 

“ Paring the r.ails prevents the worst of all diseases (i. e. } poverty) and in¬ 
creases the means of subsistence.” Also, 

J aU| Jli pi ^3 AjjL* ^JC3 ) p.\S fjjSQ 

- (J£j a3J| 

* He who pares his nails and trims, his beard every Friday saying, “ In the 
uhme of God and in accordance with the ordinance of the prophet of God,” 
every paring shall be counted to l\im as the manumission of a slave of the 
jaons of Isma‘11.’ 

Special rules are laid dn^ cutting the nails. They must be cut on 

Friday, and Muham*' ^ *v. .<? who cuts his nails in alternate order will 
never be afflicted v^‘ r _.<car eyes. It.is also said iu a Hadis by Hamid ibn 
* Abdu-r-Rahm an. 

lijc j ft* U* 9 LS° 

“ He who pares his nails on Friday is filled with health and sickness leaves 
him.** The preferable time for paring the nails is Thursday after the evening 
prayer. In the case of the right hand one Bhould commence from the little 
finger, proceeding^ to the middle finger and thence to the thumb, thence to 
the ring finger and lastly to the forefinger. The order in the left hand is 
(|) Thumb (2) middle finger (3j little finger (4) forefinger (5) ring-finger. 
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From the dread of the falcon of his equity it behoves that 
they shojild take to flight 1 * when the eagle with lancet-like 
talons casts his feathers and talons (through fear). 

Such a quarry do they see, 8 that from their absence of claws 
and their distress, their claw demands as a loan from the 
small-clawed partridge its claws. 

For this reason that in the presence of his power, the sky 
scratches his head for envy, and each month, because of that 
power, displays the body of the 3 moon in the fchape of a 
nail paring (crescent). 

Compared with the perfumed dpst raised by his charger the 
dust-like grains of the musk-bag have become valueless as 
the dust which is found under every nail. 

You would say his ai'row is a finger from the hand of victory 
because it appears as though his nail were like a willow- 
leaf-bladed soul-destroying spear. 

A finger which if he so wills it, like an Indian spear embeds 
its nail in the mind of iron and the heart of separation. 4 * * 

The sword of his wrath has imprinted such a scar on the 
cheek of his enemy as remains on the cheek of the mother 
from the anger 6 of the infant. 

Grudging the life of his evil*disposed enemies, lo ! the boars 
of Fate have sharpened their tusks, and the lions of Destiny 
their claws. 

Power of the world! when the point of thy sword scratches 
the hearts, it has carried away from' the paws of the* op¬ 
pression of the dog-natured sky its claws. 6 

How can thy enemy be at all like thee, how can he approach 
thy dagger, whereas when he brandishes his .dagger it be¬ 
comes at that moment 7 like a finger nail. 

1 The text should read thus. 

» i MSS. (A) (B). 

ft MS. ( B) writes j** 

4 This line should read. <W&i. MSS. (A) 

and (B). 1 ' 

^ Text MSS. (A) and (B) havo^^j^jt which must be wrong 

• The text is wrong, wo should "read V 

MSS (A)-and (B). 

7 The text it appears should read Mg. 
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If liis pride so misleads him that he finds fault with you, the 
tip of his finger becomes as dust in his hand and his nail 
as nothing. 1 

The edge of thy sword protects the face of the world, 2 * * if 
there had not been the nail as a shield behind the back of 
the finger tip it had not been well. 

If the envier of the nail of thy bravery bears, a grudge 
against thee, perchance poor fell.ow it is because he‘does 
. not know that the nail is poisonous. 

I have brought in the word nail (ndkhnn) as radif 5 in this 99. 
poem which is like a charm. Verily it is as useful in 
magic, as the hair of the head or the lip.of the nail.* 

Oh king, do not des.ert me, so long as the spiteful heaven 
strikes every moment one nail upon another by way of 
producing the notes of my fate. 

Inasmuch as the mention arose of ‘Amid, who was controller 
of all the states of Hindustan, it is essential to reproduce some 
thing from poems of his which are rarely met with : 

Arise ‘Amid, if thy heart is not cold and dead 

Leave thy love-poems, and speak the praise of the Lord of 
the world. . 

• Praise the Court of Heaven, for he has raised on high many 
an azure dome without the irksomo aid of tools ; 


1 MS (A) 

2 MS. (A) jJl* (jj) 

8 Rad' 1 /' The name given to a syllable or word following the rhyme but 

in no way essential to it. Thus in this poem the word ndk&un is the 

radif, the rhyming letter or qafiyah being ) (r). In MS. (A) these 

verses are in the order given hero. 

* In Persia it is the cnstom to bury the parings of the nails, and tho cut¬ 
tings of the hair, lest some harm should happen to the owner should they 
fall into the possession of a malicious person with magical power. The 
butchers also make a hole or a cut in the blade bones of sheep for the same 
reason,’ as they are considered a powerful instrument of magic In tho list of 
charms given in Guster’s translation of tho “ Sword of Moses ” we find “6$, 
to send plagues, take (parings ?) from seven men and put them into a new 
potsherd and go out to the uometery and there say No. 69 and bury it in a 
place that is not trodden by horses and afterwards take the dust from this 
potsherd and bl%w ic into his face or upon the lintel of his house 1 * J.R.A.9., 
Jan. 1896, p. 185. 
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He has appointed two kings (the Sun and Moon) to travel 
over this blue dome, and has allotted to them the planets 
as attendant cavaliers on all sides. 

The tiring woman of his skill has displayed a hundred 
beauteous stars at nightfall from behind the curtain of 
nine folds. 1 

He has ordained for the lady of the world, in Night and Day 
two able handmaids, with the titles of Rum! and Hindu 
(t.e., fair and dark). 

Without any shop-keeper in the small shop of the sky, he has . 
suspended in one corner a pair of scales with two pans. 2 

His skill has caused the crimson anemone 8 to grow upon the 
summit of the mountains, his bounty has caused the Suri 7 
and Raliu 7 to blossom in the.garden. 

1 Tho nine heavens, beginning from the lowest are :— 

1 iJSi Falakn-l-qamar (Moon). 

Falaku-l-uf.arad (Meroury). 

.* tilli Falaku-z-Zuhra (Vonus). 

4 Falaku-sh-Shams (Sun). 

Falaku-l-Mirrikh (Mars). 

Falaku-l-Mnshtarl (Jupiter). 

7 cbskjJl Falaku-z-Zuhal (Saturn). 

Falaku-s-sawabit (Fixed stars). 

Falaku-1-Afclas (The plain sky). 

N B .— Means an unstamped coin) 

See the Qhiydsu-l-Lughdt. 

See also Ain-i-Akbari III. (Jarrett) 37, note 1. 

See also Kashshaf Bib : Ind. Vol. II., p 1134 and seqq. 

8 The constellation Libra, called ( tarazu-i-charkh ) or 

iSJjlJ* (tardzu-i-falak) or ( mizan ). 

8 ‘‘A beautiful red rose of an odoriferous and exhilarating flavour” 

( sic .) SteingasB. In the Hasht • Bihislit of Amir Khusru. we find ^ <>-*1 

0$ $ • A full smiling lip like the flower of the Suriv 

None of the dictionaries give this word nor can I ascertain what the flower is. 

• ShaqaHqu-n Nu'mdn so called because of its redness as 

, cw 

being likened to the flashing of lightning or from in the sense 

of “ blood *\as resembling hlood in colour so that it signifies “ pieces of 
blood,” (Lane) s. v. 
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At one time with the point of the compasses of his bounty 
he has limned the form of the mouth : at another with the 
pen of his favour he lias delineated! the two eyebrows. 

The face of dny by his bounty has become a blaze of whiteness 100 , 

The locks of the night by his skill have become a marvel of 
blackness. 

The kings of the earth 1 with submission and humility, in 
search of honour have rubbed their faces in the dust of 
his threshold. 

Every month, has its moon upon the plain of the sky, at one 
time curved like the chaugan , 8 at another round like the ball. 

So just is he, that at the time of dispensing justice he has 
never injured auy one even an hair’s breadth by oppression. 

That one who sought his food in the heart’s blood of grapes 
he made on the morrow black with disgrace like the cheek 
of the plum. 8 

The partridge with its (weak) claws could attack A hundred 
hawks if so many heads of ants give such power to the 
partridge. 

The morning breeze bestowed out of his all-encompassing 
bounty upon Chin and Kbata 4 the perfume of the bag of 
the musjk deer. 

Hear fiom me ob friend, since you have heard the declaration 
of unity, a piece of advice to hearing which both your ear 
and mine are attentive. 

Beware of giving an ear to the sound of the strings of tl^ harp. 

Beware of turning your attention to the flagon fashioned of 
earth (wine flask) 

Those who in this way live on good terms-with their lovors, 

• such as you, do not say, Where is one of that company P 

t (Salatin-i'majazl) So-called • kings, as opposed to 

( Saldfin-i-haqiqi ) true kings, i.e., the prophets. 

8 otfy*. According to the Burhan-i-Qafi* “this name is given to any stick 
with a bent end, especially to the bent stick with which they play the 
“ duhal M and“naqqaya” (kinds of drums). Also applied to a long pole 
with a curved end from which is suspended a steel ball as one of the insignia 
of royalty. Here it is a “ polo ” stick. 

8 Wine is forbidden to Muslims by their religion, Cf* Qur’an, II. 216 and 
V. 98. * • • 

. * Khali Cathay vid. D’Herbelot, II. 431 Khathai. 
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Do you yourself behold every morning, for the dove bn the 
garden bough by its song of Ku Ku 1 bears witness to this 
beneficent one, 

101 . Cast thine eye upon the ground that thou mayest see poured 

out there many a friend of kind aspect, and many a sweet- 
natured loved one 

Do thou ‘Amid again lay hold of the thread of confession of 
unity 

* And hang it upon the rosary of thy prayers as it were pearls. 
Oh Sovereign Lord ! world-possessing Deity who art ever- 
living 

Tot without (the intervention of the vivifying) spirit,* and 
eloquent without a (material) tongue. 

The song of the dove, Where ? Where P 

j) ts* —W— j) i—Sj!) ji 

1- iriti u* 1 h —^ ft*—. 

(Omar Khayyam)* 

You palace towering to the welkin bine 

Where kings did bow them down and homage do 

I saw a ring dove on its arches perched 

And thus she made complaiht Coo. Coo, Coo Coo (Whinfield). 

The pious Muhammadans in India say that the ringdove’s note is 

Cfj-p ISJ yoW - . Sulhan teri qudrat, Sulhdn ten 

qudrat. Praise be to Thee for thy power. 

2 ^ jj Ruh is the vital principle the " breath of life ” (Gen. ii. 7) as 
distinguished from the na f 8 or COT1 scious manifestation of life, or the 

consciousnfiss itself. Tiius we find in the Qur’an XY. 29. 

* ° , * 9 

J nafoMtu fihi min riihl , “ and breathed into it of 

my spirit;” and again in Qur’an Y. 116. 

v* 9 <j /■ o'' 99f o 9 ^ 

^ Lo aiLJU c>us ^ 

* / • > * / 

In leunto qultuhufaqad ‘alimtahu ta'lamu mdfl nafst . 

“ Had I said so verily thou wouldst have known it, thou knowest what is 
in my soul ” 

It is said in a tradition that God created Adam and put into him a 
n af8 and a £ j) ruh. 

It would seem ns though the word n«f» connotes the same idea as 

the word mind , using this word in the sense of the phenomena produced by ( 
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By thy order three daughters have cotne forth from the soul 1 

Without the pangs of childbirth, and without the intermediary 
influence of a husband. 

Compared with thy ancient order what is Kisra 2 and what 
is Qaisar 

In face of thy decree what is the Khaqan and what is Halaku ? 

Without thy command no ant can draw a single breath 
of its own will, 

Without thy knowledge no sleeper turns from one side to the 
other. 

the action of the £ JJ rich or vital principle upon matter: the highest form 
of matter, with which wo are familiar, namely, the nerve structures of the 
human brain, admits of certain phenomena which in their totality wo call 
mind : the existence of a higher form of matter capable of higher manifesta¬ 
tion than those which come within our present experience is obviously pos¬ 
sible. A force apart from matter may, for anything wo know, exi^t in a way 
that we cannot fignre to ourselves for want of some example. Such a force 
self-existent would be jj Ruh. 

1 These three daughters here referred to are the three divisions of 
nafs. U"* nafs , is by Arabian metaphysicians divided primarily into two 
divisions (a) nafsu-l-'aql ’ which is also called 

annafsw-n-ndtiqah the reason, mind, or discriminating faculty and (6) 

^^*^1 nafsii-l-haiyat the breath of life. 

The lirst of these is again sub-divided into two, that which commands and 
that which forbids: thus they say fidanun yitfdmiru 

nafsaihi. Such an one consults his two minds, i.e weighs the pros and cons . 

See Lane article and J i also Ghiydtiu-l-liighdt, and Kaslishaf art. 

^ The Chosroes. Qai?ar j***? Caesar ; an Emperor, 

A Turkish word meaning Emperor. The name given to the 
Emperor of China and potentates of Chinese Tartary. (See de Courteille 
Turk. Orient. Diet. Khaqan. Originally the title Qaan was given 

to the supreme sovereign of the Moguls, while the subordinate princes 
of the Chaghatai and other Chingizi lines were styled only Khan. 

After a time the higher Qaan lost its peculiar distinctive dignity and was 
used by many besides the sovereign (see Tdr'/jfdt'i-Rashidi (Elias and Ross), 
p. 30 n. 1). % 

Halaku, descendant of Changiz Kh an. 

# / i 9 
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Although I like a harp am hump backed and head downwards, 1 

Yet in the assembly of thy hope I play the air of Ya Huwa. 8 

On that day when out of awe of thee all the assembly of the 
prophets own their allegiance on bended knee, 

Oh Lord do thou of thy clemency bestow upon me, wretched 
man that I am, forgiveness, for I am defiled with disobedi¬ 
ence and engulfed in it on all sides. 

His also is the following in praise of the prophet may the 'peace 

and blessing of God be upon him 8 

1 fashion now a garment of song the embroidery of whose 
sleeve, flows gracefully from the 4 adornment of the soul 
as the ornament of its divine Creator 
102 . I choose the path of thy forming by the ornament of straight¬ 
forward praise, 

Because the two worlds are an indication 6 of the embroidery 
of its sleeve; 

Kose of the garden of the prophetic office, than whose spikenard 6 

1 Tho word chang in its original sense means bent or curved , hence it 

means a hook, and especially the hook called also “gajak with which 

elephants are driven. Another secondary meaning is the bent hand and fingers 
of man, or the claws of animals and talons of birds. Also the name of a 
musical instrument ( Burhdn-i-Qdti ‘). The was played with a plectrum 

called ZaMma, and from its description as jfZ Km and 

sarnigiin was like tho ‘ud of the Arabs, and very similar to the mandolin 
of our times. 

% Yd huwa. An invocation to tho most High—equivalent to “My Qod 

and my Lord” 

3 These words are not in MS. (A) which has no introduction to the poem. 

MS. (B) has *Jj. 

4 MS. (A) MS. (A) 6 MSS. (A) and (B) 

6 Surnbul (Nurdostachys jatamansi N. O. Valerianacete) vdfios, or 

spikenard of the ancients, a perfume held in high esteem. (S. John xii. 2). 

In the Bahru-l- Jawdhir it is stated that there are two kinds of Sumbul — 
Sumbul-i*Hindi, and Sumbul-i-Ruml. 

It is laxative and a tonic to the brain.useful in dropsy, in flatulence 

and as a hsomostatio in metrorrhagia. 

The perfumed sumbul is tho variety called Sumbul-i-Hindi while the 
Sumbul-i-Ruml is also called Nardln. ’ 

Sec also Ibnu-1-Bailor (Sontheimer), Vol. II., pp. 58 et aeqq. 

\ 
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the morning breeze has never’oorne from Chin to Machin 1 
a rarer odour from the fragrant musk. 

Head of the created beings of the world, by whose glorious 
advent, the heaven has brought forth a pearl of great 
price from the shell as an offering. 

The heaven has placed its two standards firmly planted in th*e 
seventh of its citadels, throughout the length and breadth 
of the world in the five stated times of prayer 8 
His onyx-like 3 eye has not cast one glance upon the signet of 

l Cf. Tieffenthalor III. 107. Abul Feda (Reinaud) II. II., 122. D’Herbelot 
Vol. II. Art Khatfti. Miichln or Maha Chin see A'tn-i-Akbarl, II. 118 and note 2. 

“ Japbet is credited by Orientals with the paternity of Chin who received 
the Celestial empire as his inheritance and begot Muchiti his first born.” 

8 The phrase means literally the six-sided oven-shaped (world). 

The sik sides or divisions of the world are— 

fJ k t <.ilamu-l-im , the world of mankind. 

‘ dlamu-l-jinn , the world of the jinn or genii. 

« dlamn-l-maldikah , the world of angels. 

‘ alamu-l-haiwdn , the animal world. 
oLiJf ‘<alamii-n-nabdt , the vegetable world. 

‘dlamu-l-mrfddin, the mineral world. 

The five stated times of prayer are known as— 

Jo zuhr ^*40 ( asr ^ma gh rib ‘ashd and faji'. 

The two standards ‘aiam are the snn and moon, cf. Qur’an, XXXVT», 

38, 39. 

8 M. S. (A) reads His onyx-like eye, &o. 

This must be taken to refer to a saying of the prophet Muhammad “ The 
cornelian for me and the onyx for my enemies.” According to the Nukhbatu - 
d-dahr (p. 69), he said this “ because the onyx causes its wearer to become 

ill-tempered, rash, precipitate, and litigious.There are several varieties 

of onyx.the best is that in which the markings are of equal breadth. 

Tne whiteness of the onyx increases as the moon waxes, and diminishes as it 

wanes. The onyx softens when boiled in oil, sparkling and emitting light. 

The people of China ( ) where the onyx is fonnd, will not approach 

the mines on account of the unluckiness of the stone, so that only the 
poorest class will work there. 

One property possessed by the onyx is that of curing scald-head in children : 
it also acts as a sialagogue causing them to dribble when it is hung round 
their necks.” 

See also Lane Art.’ t-* where it is stated that the wearing of^an onyx 
ip a signet induces anxiety, disquietude of mind, grief and terrifying dreams 
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Solomon 1 because there is the stamp of his seal upon every¬ 
thing from the moon above to the fish below.* 

Fate and Destiny are his guardians, Eternity and Hope his 
helpers, 

Earth 8 and the time are his advocates, angels and heaven 
pledged to him. 

His- lip is honey and his cheek a rose, what an advantage to 
both worlds, 

His gulangabln 4 (confection of rose and honey) relieves the 
tremor of disobedience, 

The mouth of the shell is full of the pearls of his pearl-tike 
words, 

The belt of the horizon is bejewelled with his widespread 
faith, 

The prosperity of the body of the faithful is in liis left hand, 
and the good fortune of the face of those who follow the 
path of his religion is in his right hand. 

The pnges of the seven heavens are but an atom of his being, 

The two worlds, compared with the stream of his might, are 
but a sweat drop from his forehead, 

The tongue of a green lizard 6 is one of the marks of his seal, 

The web of the spider was a curtain which concealed his 
relation, 6 

1 Solomon’s power lay according to tradition in the signet of his ring, on 
which was engraved the “ most mighty name.” 

See Lano Arabian Nights introduction ti. 21 and Chap. i. n. 15. This stone 
was supposed to show Solomon every thing he wished to know. 

See D’Herbolot art. Soli man. 

* Called Yahmut upon which the world ia said to rest. See page 

162, w. 2: 

a MS. (A) ^3 

* The properties of the rose are said in the Bahru-l Jawahir to be 
laxative, expectorant, and anaphrodisiac : while honey is said to be a light 
dew which falls upon flowers and is collected by bees, it is hot and dry in the 
second degree. It relieves dimness of vision and is a stomachic tonic, is a 
laxative and cxpcctoiant. Sadidi further says that honey is beneficial to old 
men, but injurious to youths and people of hot temperament, is aphrodisiac 
when heated with pulp of roses, and cures the bites of snakes and of dogs. 
Neither book mentions its use in the treatment of tremors specifically, but 
Sadidts statement that it is good for old men may refer to senile tremors. 

* This line should road, See pare 110; 
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In the moon-bedecked heaven, one glance of his cleft the 103. 
heart of the moon the beloved of the sky into two halves as 
though it were a piece of cloth. 1 

Both beasts of prey and birds have girded the loins of faith¬ 
fulness to him. 

Both young babes and old men have opened their lips in his 
•praise. 

The rose and the thorn of fragrant flowers are the fruits of 
his love and kindness. 

The (sweet) sugar and the (bitter) colocynth are both re¬ 
minders of his love and wrath. 

The garden, in submission 3 to his creative power, like the 
violet has scratched its cheek (with vexation), Look ! 
there is a blue mark upon its jasmine cheek. 

His body is composed of spirit of divine sanctity, which is the 
purification of 3 the spirit of the human. One cannot reach 
to his essential constitution, for his composition is of light. 


note.3, for the story of the lizard. When Muhammad was fleeing from 
Mekka to Medina in company with Abu Bakr as-Siddiq, his father-in- 
law, they camo to a cave in the Jabal Saur and took refuge in it from their 
enemies. In order to conceal their whereabouts a spider was directod to 
spin its web over the entrance, which led the pnrsuors, who had followed them 
thus far, to conclude they had not entered the cave. 

HaidtiL-l-Qulub. See also Muir’s Life of Mah. II. 257 note. 

Compare the following lines by Ya‘qubu-1-Manjaulql, quoted by Ibn 
Khulliqan. 

OJj tkj>P\ LS^ l-ftt 

j jUi| al) Aflj ^ 

Oh thou who art so vain glorious ! leave glory to him who is the lord of 
might and of power 

David’s weaving would have been of no service on the night of tho cave 

The honour was all given to the spider. 

See Ibn Khnlliqan (de Slana), Vol. IV., p. 375. 

According to another account immediately after Muhammad and Abu Bakr 
had entered the cave, an Acacia tree grew up at the entrance and a pair of 
pigeons had already nested in it, while a spider’s web closed what remained 
of the entrance. D. Herbelot II. 231 art. (Hegrah). 

1 MS. (A) tjljij*. 

* MSS. (A)ancP(B) 

,t M|8. (A) and (13) <^1 z jj «S. 
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When Baraq the lightning*fleet came under his stirrup he 
leapt towards thehighest heavens so that the curved cres¬ 
cent moon was like the hinder part of his saddle. 

When his courser trod the face of the plain of the earth he 
placed his foot in such a way that the lieavon became like 
the earth to him. 

Olio step of his reached to the extremity of the earth from the 
house of Ummahani, 1 * the second step reached to the Sidra* 
from the earth like the angels. 

The orb of the sun, the untamed steed, was led along in his 
cavalcade. 

The moon having stamped a brand upon its quarter with 
its horseshde shaped crescent. 

Consider the goodness of his nature in that for our sakes in 
the next world, he has long pleaded the cause of his fol¬ 
lowers with a heart full of pity. 

Wisdom, by his favour, is drawn out from the well of super¬ 
stition by the rope of the cord of Chastity 3 which was his 
104 . mighty title 

Asad Ullah leaving his lair, with his polished spear has torn 
out the heart of the envious cur-hearted ones like the 
tongue of a dog. 

A band 4 * like the ants of the ground travelling fast 6 along a 
path slender as a hair. 

Shining like the lightning from the brilliancy of the torch 
of his religion. 6 

A band (of men lost) like a hair which has fallen into leaven 7 
by reason of his wrath fell into the fire from the bridge, 
with their waists bound like the ant in their hostility. 

1 See note 2, page 105. See Qur’an Sur. XVII. 

8 A tree in the seventh hoaven having its roots in the sixth : “ After that I 
was taken up to Sidratu-l-Muntaha and behold its fruits were like water pots 
and its leaves like elephants ears ** (Mathew) Mishkatu*l-Mfi?abih, Vol. II. 
p. 694. 

See also Hughes’ Diet, of Islam. (Sidratu-l-Mnntaha). 

8 lUa. MS. (A) (B) Qur’an Sur. III. 98. 

4 MS. (A) This alludes to the Muslims. 

6 MS. (A) 

6 MS. (A) J 

7 MS. (A) and Text MS. (B) These are Kafirs, infidels. f) 
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On the surface of the board of his sincerity who can raise his 
head in deceit 1 since not even the heaven survives the 
throw of his two dice. 2 

Seven pillars are established by his four friends, for the 
seven heavens which are (irmly fastened to the pole. 

Of these four stains 3 there are two conjunctions both of which 
are fortunate. The Moon and Jupiter * are in conjunction, 
each one with its own partner. 

In the two ears of the four elements how happy is my earring. 
From the two earrings 6 sprang eight Paradises with the 
two lights which give sight to the eyes. 

‘Amid has devoted his powers in all directions to sing his 
praises, if perchance the good and bad of his words may 
gain some currency. 

How can I boast of my descent, here, when I from my heart 
supplicate the intercessor of the day of judgment whose 
religion God approves.* 

From the embroidery of my eulogy, what legality 6 is evident, 
in my magic ? It is like wine whose pure brilliancy is 
enhanced by the crystal cup. 7 

From the sugarcandy of his sayings the lips of the parrots 

1 ^ MS. (A) (B). 

2 MS. (A) (B) ^Ka'batain. The temples of Mekka 

and Jerusalem. 

8 The first four Khalifa the “ rightly-directed.” MS. (A) reads j&. 

4 Both the Moon and Jupiter are fortunate. See Ibn Khaldun Prole# : 
(Do Slane) II. 217 and seqq. 

6 &hj3 jd ; Hassan and Husain. oAa. Their eight children. 

‘All and Fatima. 

6 See Ibn Khalliqan (Slane) III. 344 n. (8). Magic was held to be un¬ 
lawful except the magical effect of eloquence such as iu poetry which is 

called As-sahru-l-haldl. Hafiz says, 

b tjj'f vJuU 

Is this poem a miracle, or is it lawful magic ? 

Has a heavenly messenger brought this message or was it Gabriel himself ? 

See Hughes’ Diet, of Islam article Magic, also Lane sub voce j ***•, 

7 This couplet m omitted in MS. (B). 

MS. (A) reads o 

• ,# 
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are imbued with sugar as though from the tray of elo¬ 
quence they have eaten the crumbs of his wisdom. 

What person am I, what parrot am I, 1 that sing these verses ? 
When I sing his praiso it is like the buzzing of a fly. May the 
breath of the parrots of my soul not fail for a single moment from 
the singing his praise and proclaiming his triumph. 

Another Qasida . 1 

Oh thou from awe of whose order the heaven is bowed in 
submission, the proclamation of thy might is this, Thou 
standest alone thou hast no companion. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, thy dominion is the 
dominion of uprightness. 

Thy empire is. no changeable empire. Thy rule is not a 
divided rule. 

The rays of the brightness of thy holiness are the portrayers 
of the sun and moon. The recluse of thy kingdom is in 
the highest altitude of Simak reaching even to Samak. 2 * 

At one time thou givest to the partridge of the day wings 
and feathers of fiery hue, at another in the liquid cage of 
the heavens thou makest the moon-tailed pigeon of the 
night 8 as an angel. 4 * 

Thou hast broken the cup of the moon at the head and foot 
of each month. 6 * Thou hast bound thine all-encompassing 
contemplation around the star Parak. 6 

1 MS. (A) has the words Aizan lahu Also by him. 

# The fourteenth house of tho houses of the Moon. There are two Simaks 
one As-Simuku-r-Ramil), the lance-bearing Simak (Arcturus) ; and the other 
As-SImuku-l-A/zal, the unarmed Simak (Spica Virginis.) Both of those are in 
the feet of tho constellation Leo. The word Simak is said by the Arab com¬ 
mentator on Ulug Beg to denote great altitude, in derivation from tjie root 
Saznaka to rise, to be exalted. See Ibn Khalliqan (de Slane) Vol. I. note II. 

. Samak, the fish, which is below the Earth bearing on its back a cow 
which bears the earth on its horn, f Qhiydsu-l-Lughdt). 

8 Ajo Burhan-i-Q(lti‘. A bird having claws, with a black and white tail 
from which they make feathers for arrows : Also a pigeon all black with’ a 
white tail. 

4 MS. (A) reads whioh seems to have no meaning. The text reads 

with a variant which we find in MS. (B). 

8 Both in the now moon, and in the last quarter, the moor has a defective 

form; crescent or decrescent. 

® Parak. The star Canopus. Burhan-i-Qaii*. { 
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Thy power is the gardener, the four quarters of the earth 
are his tilth. Thou hast oast around that as the shelter of 
an eyelid, the bounty of the, seven oceans. 1 

From the midst of the oven of the east, thy order bringeth 
forth the loaf of gold of the west after the silvery loaf. 8 

In the garden full of thy skilled works, the hand of the tiring 
woman of the morning-breeze rubs on the rouge of adorn¬ 
ment like the beauties 8 do over the patches. 4 100 , 

The rose with the mark of the mole on its cheek, displayed 
its buds. Like the cheek of the beauty the moon displays 
its face from the heavens. 6 

On the extremity of the plain of spring, issuing from the door 
of thy creation, the tulip sits with a shield, the willow 
stands with its anow. 

The jasmine and the rose proclaim thy skill with lip and 
cheek. 

Thy care preserves the sugar of the confection with salt. 6 

Except thy eternal existence how can any caravan arrive at 
secondary existence. 7 

In the eye of truth there is huhl 8 (of ornament), in the eye 

l These are according to the Burhan-i-Qati *. 

Bahr-i-Jurjdn f Bakr-i-’JTabariyq, 

Bahr-i-Nitaa , pj) Darya-i-Rum, 

Darya-i-Maghrib , j*> Daryd-i-Chm. 

r);t^ jp* Bahr-i-Khwdrazm, 

8 MSS. (A) and (B) read 

8 Jlio iJjj MSS. (A) and (B). 

4 kS&r* - JU “ A patch ” for the face ( Burhdn-i-Qdti*). 

•> I read here J! jl & £ j This seems the 

best reading. Both MSS. (A) and (B) lend countenance to it. The reading 
in the text is impossible. 

• That is to say the sweet lips of his beloved are so piquant that it seems 
as though they were tinged with salt. Conserve of roses is called 
parwarish . 

’r*?- (qidatn) Existence from all eternity. For (kudus) see note 

4, page 1. 

* The d®^ kuhl was used as a collyrium. cL* (Mil Kashidan ) 

is to put out the Syes. d-fc* mil, called also dd* mulmul , is the bodkitt 
or style used for applying the kufyl. 

* ' 20 
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ol infidelity and doubt there is the probe (of destruction). 

• Whoever has tho inscription on his ring in accordance with 

thy way 1 verily is saved, but whoever lias on his forehead 
the brand of opposition to thee verily he is lost. 

In the glory of thy approbation why should any one take to 
craft ? Why should the saw of Nuh ibn Laraak 8 cut down 
every tree P 

The parrot of my life at the remembrance of thee has re¬ 
mained safe from the snare of grief, 8 just as in the ocean 
of Jupiter the Fish is safe from the net. 4 

Like an Ethiopian and a Greek, the day has taken away from 
thy threshold a gold embroidered mantle, the night has 
despoiled thee of a dress distinguished by a plumed 6 
cap. 

One draught of thy kindness is equal to the display of several 
, rows (of cups). 

A morsel of thy favour is for the accountants 6 several laks. 

107 . As long as thou drawesfc him as by the end of the cord, no 
one turns away his face from the door. Tfc were better that 
the neck of the heaven should be in the noose of the Milky- 
way. 

Thy wrath drives out the pride of tyrants 7 from their heads, 
by means of the point of tho sting of a mosquito 8 not by 
the advanced guard of an army. 


1 MS. (A) reads but this is Rn error. 

8 The text and both MSS read e£bo yJ. See Genesis 

v. 28-30. Noah the son of Lamech ; also Gen. vi. 14. 

* (^ (*^3 MSS. (A) and (0). The text reads wrongly 

* When Jupiter enters tho constellation of Pisces he is in the ascendant. 

* MS. (A) [MS. (B) Text <-& 

kulah-i-parddr. (Burhdn-i-Qdti*). 

* MSS. (A) (B) cUf. 

' T fiS. (A) V 1 ** [MS. (B) l/Ua. Text I) Jf*..] 

* MS. (A) 

In the Nasikhu-t-tawarlkfi of Lisanu-l-Mulk we find the following account 
of this inoident 

u The cause of the death of Nimrod was this, that after despairing of his 
ability to burn Abraham, in consequence of his protection by the Almighty, 
the idea of entering into conflict with the Most High entered his head, and 
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If the drops of the bounty of thy nearness distil upon the 
palate of my heart say to the clouds of supplication “ Do 
not rain ” and say to the tear, of hope “ Do not fall.” 

I am fulfilled with thy bounty like a pearl in the cloudy 
weather. 1 . 

Not like the wine flask which comes forth from the assembly 
after yielding the benefit of its fulness.* 

I have attained the dignity of eloquence from thy consent. 
By thy help it is that this joyful sound 8 has been plaeed in 
my hand by destiny. 

How long shall I utter cries of grief round the carpets of 
Emperors, because at thy door there is a sustenance- 
gaining world free from vexation. 4 

Wine which gives you a headache is better cast on the ground. 

A carpet if it be of sflk 5 is more fit to be burnt than thorns. 

he ordered Abraham to be brought before him; then turning towards him be 
said, Oh Abraham, bid your God to come with his army, and array himself 
against mo in battle so tlrnt the one who conquers piay have the upper 
hand. Tomorrow, that is Wednesday, we will arrange the battle field before 
this city, and test man with man. 

Then having reviewed his armyhe came out from tho city with ft Countless 
array, and drew up in line on the battle field. 

The prophet Abraham came out alone and unaccompanied, in face of that 
vast host, and stood there. Suddenly, by the command of the Almighty, the 
face of heaven became darkened by a cloud of mosquitos, which are the 
most contemptible of all croatnres, and they at once began to sting the army 
of Nimrud, and pat them to flight, and most of those worthless ones died. 
Nimrud, on seeing this, in fear and shame tnrned his back upon the whirlpool 
of death, and fled into his fort Suddenly a single mosqnito entering after him 
stung his lip, and reached his brain. For forty years the mosquito fed upon 
his brain, after which Nimrud died in abject misery.” 

As the mosquito is known to be the intermediary host of certain parasites 
and may be the means of conveying infective disease, there may be a subs¬ 
tratum of truth in this fable. 

1 oUipjii MS. (A). The text reads wrongly cAfA® , 

* That is to say my fulness is one which is permanent, like that of the 
pearl which remains hidden in the shell, nob transitory like that of the wine 
flask which leads to emptiness. 

8 tS+A tekurntJc literally means the sound of clapping the hands from j [of r 

* MS. (A) iJX ^ 

6 By the laws of Islam, cloth made entirely of silk is not permissible for 
use either as cloftiing at times of prayer, or as a prayer carpet. Cloth 
proven of Bilk and cotton mixed is permissible and is called 
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Oh Lord, with that rose of benevoleuce from the exhalations 
« of whose excellence the olfactory sense of the angels 

is refreshed while the musk of Chin remains dry as & 
husk, 

Let me refresh the olfactories of my soul every moment, 
Until I am on the brink of the grave ; that my dust may 
be like a rose garden far removed from the pricking of 
thistles. 

The possession of sincerity, and true equity, the root of 
modesty, and the secret 1 * * of truth, the house of religion 
is founded on all of these both by bond and deed. 

On the heaven of his prophecy, for the travellers along the 
high road of the sacred law, each of these four pillars 8 is a 
sign of the injunction Go on thy way and be pure. 8 
108 May every breath of my life be praise and glory, until the. 

breath of the morning, that each breath may then be a 
worthy present for the soul. 

Think that the pupils of my two eyes are four in affection, 

( i.e ., four Khalifa). 

Otherwise thou wilt fail to gain Paradise, and art ready for 
the door of hell. 

What good will apostasy do you when ‘All is independent 
of you ? How can gold shew its perfect purity if the 
touchstone does not shew the shine of it ? 

What blame is it to the body of the lute if during the tune 4 * 
either its silken string breaks, or its bridge slips down. 

Go, and open the letter of the Prophet in all sincerity, that 
it may efface from your mind the suspicion as regards 
“ Faddak.” 6 * 

I MSS. (A) (B) 

The term rdjizi is applied by Sunni Muslims to any of the Shrah 

. • iects. See Hughes. Diet, of Islam. Art. RSfizi. 

8 The four klialifs. 

» HaxV,. I pjA) ,.>=% ^=*1 i&s. jfy companion, are 

like the stars, whichever of them you follow you will be led by it. 

*J MS. (A). 

6 Faddak was an estate near Medina which Muhammad left to his daughter 

Fatima. n 

After the prophet’s death Abu Bakr took it and Fatima demanded it of 
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And he who like the ill-omened owl 1 boasts of being a Khariji * 

him, he replied : “ Thy father said that we who are prophets do not leave 
hereditary legacies, all that I leave is for Moslims. 

U [iSy to H Ixuyt 

The Shi'ahs say that Abu Bakr seized Faddak by force. The poet denies 
this assertion in the above verse. 

* The ill-omen attending the owl is common to all countries* 

probably from the habit it has of frequenting ruined buildings. The Arabic 
proverb indicates the estimation in which the owl was held* 

Si in ulula bonum fuisset , earn Venator non reliquisset. Frey tag Meid, 
Prov . II. p. 572. 

The story told by Mas‘iidl about Bahrain points in the same direction. See 
Ibn Khaldun (do Slane). Prolegomenes, I. 107. 

In the Haidtu-l-Haiwdn there is a story told of A1 Ma’miin who in the course 
of his peregrinations one day saw a young man writing something on the wall 
with a piece of charcoal. He ordered his servants to see what the man was 
writing and it was as follows : 

jso ^r^J 3 LP° i*y> 

Oh palace ill-luck and curse are assembled in thee \ 

When will the owl make her nest in thy pillars ? 

Happy the day when the owl builds her nest in thee! 

I shall be the first to announce thy downfall. 

He explained this before A1 Ma’mun by saying that he was in great distress 
and hoped to benefit by the ruin of the palace. 

8 The name Khariji was given to any one who denied any one of the true 
Imams (see Cureton’s Shahrastanl Milal wa Nihal, page 85.) 

See the article Khawarij in Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 

The KharijI heresy was that any man of no matter what nation or tribe 
may be appointed Khalifah provided that he was a good man and was elected 
by the whole body of Moslims. 

See for a fuller account of this sect. Sale’s Qur'an. Preliminary Discourse, 
p. 123 (Ed. of 1857) (Badger. Imams and Seiyyids of Oman, Appendix, pp. 374, 
and seq.) (Osborn, Islam under the Arabs, p. 116). The last mentioned 
gives a fall account of the origin of this heretical sect when ‘All and Mu‘awia 
met at 8ifEIn from which the following is an extract “ The valour of ‘AH was 
brilliantly seconded by that of his favourite lieutenant Malika-l-Ashtar, 
the Marshal Ney of the Arabian Army. A tremendous charge by Malik at 
last forced a wing of the Syrian troops to give ground. Gradually the 
whole lino was forced back, the retreat became a rout." 

However at thit critical moment Araron ibn al*‘As knowing the fanatioal 
character of ‘All ’s troops, ordered a number of Syrian soldiers to advance 
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Compared to the confidant of the cave 1 is like the night-flying 
bat 2 in comparison with the standard of the day (the Stln). 

Put aside your desire of rebellion, say not a word save in 
respect, how oan a dog contend with a tawny lion . 3 

What power have you to decide between the companions of 
the Prophet, you who from foolishness like a blind man, 
seek the softness of ermine from the stoat. 4 

It were better that the skirt of the time was freed by skilful 
management, from the impurity of those abomination¬ 
working sects before that this sound reaches their ears 
What brought you into hell ? 6 

Oh Lord ! although for a long time my heart has been afflict¬ 
ed by the darlings of Chigil, and held fast by the rosy- 
clieeks of Yamak 6 

towards their lino bearing copies of the Qar j an fixed to the heads of their 
lances, “ Let the blood of the Faithful cease to flow ” they cried “ let 
the Book of God decide between us.” 

‘All’s soldiers thereupon turned upon him headed by certain men whom 
Ash-Shahrastani names, and insisted npon ‘All recalling Malik Al-Ashtar 
from fighting against the Moslims “ or ” said they “ we will assuredly deal 
with you as we dealt with ‘U^man ” and insisted upon the matter in dispute 
between ‘All and Mu‘awia being Settled by arbitration. 

I Abu Bakr .—The sole companion of Muhammad when he fled from Mecca 
to Medmah, cf. Qur’an ix. 40. 

~ ^ < ov, 9 

jUJ| ls^ b at w| Jl 

T* f ^ T* > f ? 

Unless ye help him, and God did help him when these who disbelieved drove 
him forth the seoond of two, when they twain were in the cave (of Jabal §aur). 

* '**'+*• MSS. (A) and (B) have ‘-^P which seems to have no 
moaning. 

8 Kizil Arslan is the Turkish for “red lion.” He was son of Ildighiz the 
first of the Atabaks of Azar baijan whose dynasty commenced in 555. H. and 
ended in 622. H. Muhammad the elder son of Ildighiz succeeded his father 
and was in turn succeeded by Kizil Arslan who was assassinated in 587. H. 
(D’Herbelot) (Beale). 

4 w&J. fanak. The animal commonly known by the name dalla, 

weasel or stoat. 

8 Qur’an Ixxiv. 43, 

In gardens shall they ask each other about the sinners — what drove you 
Itjfco hell-fire ? t 

• Chigil. The Burhdn-i-Qdti * says : A city in Turkestan where inhabitant# 

are exceedingly beautiful and are unequalled in archery. L . 


# ' c ** & * * 
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Yef in the beginning of the nun and dal of my age (54) 109 . 
after the year kha and nun and hd (655 H.), 1 thanks 
be to God that the bird of my ambition has buret the 
bonds of this net and gone free. 

I have washed my hands of the one, and have freed my foot 
from the other, springing out of both snares like the clay 
pellets from a pea-shooter. 8 

At thy footstool henceforth my constant cry is “ I repent,” 
my supplication is to thee, my secret thoughts and open 
dealings are with thee. 

Thou shewest me mercy at that time when by the intoxica¬ 
tion of the wineskin of death both my chin and jaws are 
cold and shrunken. 8 

When my breath is bound upon the balista of my body like 

Yaqiit says: A city lying beyond the river SIhun in Turkestan near 
rurrar. Thence sprang Aba Muhammad ‘Abdur Rahman ibn Yahin ibn 
Yunas Aljigill the Kliatib of Samarqand in the days of Qadar Khan he died 
in Sha‘ban 516. H. 

Yamak. Name of a city and country celebrated for the beauty of its 
people. Burhdn-i’Qdii ‘. 

Yaqut does not mention this. 

1 The above shews that ‘Amid Lumaki was born in the year 601 H. The 
mode of reckoning is that always adopted. There does not appear to be any 
intended double entendre here ; though the word which stands for 54 

means good guidance, no meaning can be attached to the which stands 
for 655. See page 99 note 4, 

* tufak is a long tube for throwing clay balls through by the foroe 

of the breath cf. u&A). Steingass’ Diet, 

It is also called Pufak. 

tf. English pop-gun, traced by Skeat ( Etym . Diet.) to the base Pu expres. 
sive of the act of blowing. Skt. bukk. 

puf kardan to blow out—to puff.. 

** l) r* 

A lamp which God has lighted. 

He who attempts to blow it out burns his beard. 

8 J must be added in the text after the word cidjC*. MS. (A). This 
appears to mean that when he is at the point of death he finds mercy. The 
intoxication is the unconsciousness resulting from approaching death, rind 
the retraction of A© ohin and lower jaw in the death straggle is believed to 
be the effects of the wineskin. 
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a missile, then the stone of the balisfa 1 * * of death strikes my 
body breaking it as though it were an earthen jar.* 

Grant me a place at the banquet of thy pardoning mercy, 

At that time when the Angel of Death says to me “ Take 
and eat,” 8 

Shewing his helplessness Amid thy slave offers these verses 
in praise of thy excellence to the best of his power. 

Accept these few brief words from this vile cur, 4 

For this mangy cur is a partner of your journey. 

Thy praise is written on my heart, afterwards comes the praise 
of the Prophet. May every word besides these be erased 
from my heart. 

An Eulogistic Qa$Ida. 

Oh thou upon whose jasmine-like face are the countless toils 
of the violet-hued locks. 

By whose ruby lips the brilliant pearls are imprisoned. 

Thy locks are an armourer who every moment brings forth 

Fragrant chains to fetter thy lily-like face. 

110. Thy lily face is better confined by the links of thy spikenard, 
hued locks. 

Bid the morning breeze as it breathes not to remove the 
chains (of thy hair) from thy rosy (cheeks). 

Thy mouth is like a delicate bud which bursts into smiles ; 
Loosen the folds of that bud even if with the point of a 
thorn. 

Thy rose-petalled cheeks are adorned by the bonds of thy 
dark and fragrant locks. 

1 This appears to be the author’s meaning. The convulsive breathing is 
compared to the jerking action of the balista. 

8 If we read for the’ meaning will be “ strikes it with the elephant 

goad.” There is Borne uncertainty about the meaning of the word 
One meaning is according to the Burhan-i-Qdti' “ an earthenware vessel which 
is used for holding dates.” 

99 

8 <3^ should be the reading. MS. (A) MS. (B) read 

99 

(gufuq) is a Turkish word signifying ariy thing eaten as a relish. 

, ( gazak ) is the Persian equivalent of (qutuq).° 

4 This translation is admittedly inelegant, but it is inevitable. 
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Save, on thy rose who has ever seen so becoming a 
bond ? 

Perchance thou didst say, thy face is like the rose and tulip 
to look upon, the fragrant down on thy cheek is like the 
edging of a bed of tulips. 

Thy cheek was not fib for this, why does it bear its chain, 
like me who bear my chain in the time of the reign of this 

• monarch, 

The world conquering king Na§Iru-l*Haqq (ally of the truth), 
he who places upon the hands and feet of meanness a 
thousand fetters by his generosity. 

Wala Muhammad Balban, who entangles rebels in the time 
of war, in the noose of his wrath. 1 

Oh king of the age, by whose'auspicious fortune the treasurer 
of Fate has undone the fastenings of the shell of the mine 
of* prosperity. 

Beneath the saddle of the confusion of thy enemy on the day 
of fighting, each girth of thy saddle becomes sixty-four % 
thongs to bind him. 

He is like the opium, provoking quarrels and suspi¬ 
cion, 

If his opium remains enclosed within the poppy 

head. 8 * HI. 

When the aromatic odour of thy good qualities removed the 
bond from the wrinkled mouth of the musk bag of Tatar, 
ambergris gained a fresh odour' 1 ' from its fragrant breeze, 
and the rose bud too was loosed from its prison by the 
newly arrived spring. 

1 These couplets are transposed in MS. (A) as given above. 

8 y I do not understand this, nor can I get any adequate 

explanation of it. 

8 MS. (A) The Bahru'l-Jawdhir sums up the properties 

of opium thus c3oJ3j j j qaliluhu yanfau text yanujn iva 

ka&ruhu yaqtulw. 

In small doses it is beneficial acting as a soporific, in large doses it kills. 

No mention is made of its quarrel-provoking properties, and from the 
second-half of the couplet it would seem as though the quarrels ore provoked 
its cultivation rather than by the drug. 

| * MS. (A). The text rends (+%"*• 

21 
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The heaven every moment casts the fetter of intoxication on 
those who are drunk with the cup of thy favour, by the, 
obstruction of their brain . 1 * 

Thy kingdom is a rivulet flowing from the spring of satisfied 
desire; safety, enjoyment and pleasure are the banks of 
this stream. 

In such a way open the road of equity for the ends of victory, 

That by thy justice no fetters may exist in the world ’save 
the locks of lovers' hair. 

You see one who has assisted injustice in his soul in whose 
path 

Destiny places countless * obstacles. 

Like Naushirwan when' thou knockest at the door of justice, 

Thou keepest not the chains firmly fastened on bad and 
good. 

In thy reign, it behoves that no one in his lifetime should 
see any fetter, save on the foot of the cypress and the 
finger-bearing leaf of the Chinar . 3 

The knot of the dragon's tail and the dragon's head 4 is a 
fetter on the sky, come and rolieve the distressed heaven 
from its bondage. 

That the sun and moon may become relieved of the affliction 

1 Both MSS. (A and B) have *£j*>. I am not satisfied with this 

rendering but can suggest no better. 

* JajjUJUj.. MS. (A) reads ^ )\}*> 

* Platanus orientalis. The oriental plane has a broad palmate leaf. It L 
the Sycamore of the ancients according to Balfour. 

4 met caput et canda ( J ) P ro quo etiam dicitnr 

(dual), qui est term, techn : astron : Bh. “ Caput et cauda draconis 
»* nodus asoendens et descendens.” Yiiller sub voce The Istildhdt ti> 

1-FunHn, says that the 'TJqdatu-r-Rd's is also called 'Uqdatti-sh-shimdliya an( 
the ‘Uqdabu-z-Zanab is called 'Uqdatu-l-Juniibiyay and the two together ari 
called Jawazahr These term's are fully explained in the Article* 

p. 510, Vol, I. See also Lane s. v, wh&re the tennB are 

explained as being the ascending and descending nodes of the planet. . 
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of eclipse 1 in the knot of the dragon’s tail, 8 like me who 
am in the bond of distress. 

Thou hast ordered that the learned should be imprisoned, 

Beware that thpu layest no bond upon the learned. 

Woe is me! Honour them rather out of policy, and on the 112 
newly wedded bride of eulogy bind the princely pearl 
taken from the casket of my heart. 

Has ever any monarch placed a bond on literary men out of 
love of empire and usurpation ? 

I, at all evonts, am a talking parrot, not a hunting falcon, 
the hawk’s jesses are not rightly placed on the legs of 
parrots. 

Why do you imprison me,, as from my secret heart there is 
an evident fastening (of grief) fixed upon the*door of my 
heart’s fortress. 

Loose my bonds, and by way of conquering the fortress, fix 

1 As regards the word kusiif it is generally held that this word is 

more specially applicable to an eclipse of the sun while ^y^Jchusufis applied 
to denote an tclipse of the moon. The Qhiydm-l-Lughdt applies it to either : 
while the ¥tdsh§hdji Itfildhat-i-Funun lays down that *J>y£ should be used 
to denote a total eclipse, and a partial eclipse; moreover 

‘ndicating only a change of colour, while denotes a total loss of 

colour. Lane however says they both mean the same, or that “ in the common 

conventional language *Jy &I is the partial loss of the light of the sun, and 
| is the total loss of the light thereof,” and it is said in a tradition. 

j\ 

As is a much earlier letter than £ it is probable that originally at al 

events stood for an jeclipse either of the sun or ■ moon, the meaning 

being subsequently modified for convenience. 

* Compare the Hindu mythological monster Eahu. 

The name Hahn by which the ascending node is designated is properly 
mythological -and belongs to the monster in the heavens which, by the 
ancient Hindus, as by more than one other people, was believed to occasion the 
eclipses of the sun and moon by attempting to devour them. Burgess, Siirya 
Bidd}idnta t p. 60. 

* Mythologically Eahu is a Daitya who is supposed to seize the sun and moon 
and swallow them thus obscuring their rays and causing eclipses. Eahu ahd 
Kefcu are in astronomy the ascending and descending nodes. Eahu is the 
cause of eolipsea and is used to designate the eclipse itself. (tWson Dict^of 
Hindfi Mythology, p. 252.) 
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the bond of thy heart upon the mercy of the threshold of 
the Creator. 

My heart was wounded by the tyranny and oppression of the 
heaven, now the chain wounds my leg as well as my heart. 

No one has seen half a dang weight of gold in my possession, 

And, even if he has, I would not willingly undergo imprison¬ 
ment for the sake of *it. 1 

Gold has no value in my sight, how can I pledge it like a 
usurer so as to get twelve for every ten. 

I have eloquence like pure gold, another man has gold itself, 

Open your hand in bounty to me, and keep him imprisoned. 

f>o not keep me so long in suspense waiting for my release, 

My imprisonment has turned my blood to water in this weary, 
waitkig. 

At least kill this hapless innocent with the sword of thy 
wrath, 

.But do not imprison me,*for imprisonment kills me 8 with its 
perpetual agony. 

My name has become famous for eloquence from .east to west, 

Is it fitting to put fetters on the feet of such a famous poet ? 

Wisdom said to me long ago by way of advice, 

Chain thyself at the threshold of the victorious king. 

1 was indulging in these hopes, when the king himself shewed 
kindness and imprisoned this miserable one as though he 
were a murderer. 

You may be quite sure that imprisonment is not required 
in that place in which the seal of the treasury, was opened 
by his generosity. 

First thou didst fasten, then thou didst loosen, 5 Oh! noble 
bounty ! I carry the fetters from thy door into the presence 
of the Almighty as a memorial. 

It was * the sword of royalty [which loosened them] by the 

• MS. (A) 

jj iff aj ^ 

A ft JJ 

In MS. (B), the first line is like the* text, the second like MS. *(A). 

• MS. (A) # 

• MS. (A) 
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mercy of the Most Bountiful; had that not been so the 
imprisonment would have utterly ruined me. 

Since 1 you ‘Amid girt tlje loins of loyalty in the service of 
the throne, therefore by his care the days of your imprison¬ 
ment were brought to a happy termination. 

As long as the young and sprightly maidens to the distraction 
of their lovers, have purposely bound their cheeks with tho 
•chain of youthful bloom. 

So long may the door of good fortune be closed in every 
direction to your enemies, 

And by the sword haay the bars of both fortresses be opened. 

QasIda. 

My eye is the boundless ocean, the {bought of my heart is .a 
bark, 

In sorrow my bark sets forth on the floods as they flow from 
my eyes. 

Night and day I float in the flood of tears, how can my bm*k 114 
live in the midst of the raging billows of blood ? 

How can I expect to win my desiro from the vile world ? 

How can I launch my bark on the surface of a gutter ? 

Although my bark in this ocean, notv sails on and now lies at 
rest, sailing with the seven sails, 8 and resting on the four 
anchors.9 

l MS. (A) 

The text as it stands must be translated, If thou hadst girt . tronld 

have been brought &c. 

It is evident from this Qa?Ida that ‘Amid LomakI was imprisoned, but I 
can find no reference to it in the account of him given in the Majmn'u-l- 
Fuxahd. 

8 The seven sails here appear to mean the seven members of the body, 
known as the «£*** haft anddm (1) the head, (2) the chest, (3) the back, 

(5) and (6j the two hands, (7) the feet or (l) the brain, (2/ the heart, (3) the 
liver, (4) the spleen, (5) lungs, (6) gall bladder, (7j stomach: 

This name was also given to a vein by section of which it was supposed 
that blood was withdrawn from the seven members first mentioned. 

} The fonr anchors are the four “ humours,” according to the old hamoral 

pathology. ad-dam. The blood. al-balykam. The phlegm. 

a»-!afrd\ The bile. as-sauda. The black bile. 

The four anohors may however be taken to be the fonr elements,, earth, 
air, ftre, and water, 
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Of what use to me are those sails and those anchors, 

If my bark is suddenly overwhelmed by the billows of 
death ? * 

In this age I sought fidelity from the tyrannical, 

Who has ever seen a boat on the Jihun in the tnonth of 
Mehrgan 1 

In front of the claws of this crab * and the revolution of the 
nine heavens, loosen 8 thy four anchors and then launch 
thy bark. 

The sea-monster of avarice of my soul turns back, otherwise 4 
one might drag the boat to the shore’ by some contrivance. 

With the exception of the philosophers how can anyone 

1. ** In former times (says Albiruni) this day (Mihrajan) used to coincide 

with the beginning of winter ” at which time the Jihun would be frozen and 
unfit for navigation owing to the intense cold. Yaqut states that in the winter 
the Jihun freezes so hard that the ico is five spans (about 40 inches) thick, 
that the people dig wells through the ice with pick-axes to get water, and 
that caravans and carts cross the ice, which become like a high road covered 
with dust. This continues two months. Concerning the word Mihrgan, the 
Burhdn-i-Qdti* says, “ Mihrgan is the sevonth month of the Shamsi year, which 
corresponds with the position of the sun in Libra, which is the beginning of 
autumn. The feast of Mihrgan is the next greatest feast among the Persians 
to that of Nauroz, and, like this latter feast, is divided into two, Mihrgun-u 
Maffa and Mihrgdn’i-'dinma .; ttye feast of Mihrgan lasts for six days beginning 
from the sixteenth of the month. It is said that God Almighty laicl out'the 
world on the 21st and endowed bodies with souls on that day. They say also 
that Farldiin ascended the throne on that day. The meaning of Mihrgan is the 
binding of affection ) and it was so called because ft>r the 

above reasons the people were treated kindly by their rulers on that day. 

Others again say that there was a king of the Persians named Mihr who 
was a great'tyrant and was consigned to hell in the middle of this month, so 
that they called it Mihrgan in the meaning of death of a tyrannical king, 

{ Burhdn-i-Qdfy). 

According to others Mihr is the name of the sun, who is said to have for 
the first time appeared to the world on this day. This is indicated by the 
custom of the Kisras of crowning themselves on this day with a crown on 
which was worked an imago of the sun and of the wheel • on which he 
rotates.—(Albiruni). 

See oIso Albiruni ( Chron . of Ancient Nations), p. 208 and scqcp 

* At the commoncemont of spring when the Sun enters Cancer; i.e., 
March 21st. 

* MSS. (A) end (B) have 
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guide the ship out of the,whirlpool of this world to ifs final 
haven of refuge. 1 

Do not set thy heart upon the ebony Mike world, because a 
ship built of ebony is overwhelmed in the sea of this 
worthless world. 

Do not seek for safety when, loaded with boastfulness 

For an overloaded ship is speedily wrecked. 

Seek security from sorrow at that time when you have been 
wise enough to make, as I have, a ship from the planks of 
the praise of thy lord. 

The centre of kingship of land and sea Taju-l-Haqq, who U5 
made a ship of safety for traversing the ocean (Qulzum) 
of sorrow. 

Sinjar 8 who is like the sky in dignity, in fear of whom 
sedition navigated its ship in the direction of the crossing 
of the ocean of Qairawan. 4 


i 

8 He compares the world to ebony becanso of its blackness indicating 
misfortune. Ebony is said in the Burhdn’i-Qr/f.V to be “a black 

wood which when placed upon tho fire emits a pleasant smell like the 
(‘ud) or aloes, when rubbed down with water and used as a collyrinm it 
relieves night blindness, given internally it dispels calculus of tho bladder." 

The Bahru-l-Jawdhir says that ebony “ is a black wood which sinks when 
thrown into water,” hence the poet assumes a ship built of ebony would sink. 

® Abul Haris Sinjar Ibn Malakshah ibn Alp Arslan was Sulfcim of Khurasan, 
Ghazna and Mawarau*n«Nahr. He was the sixth of the Seljuq Sultans, 

He was excessively liberal, and was supposed to be wealthier than any of 
the Persian kings. He was defeated and taken prisoner by the Ghuzz tribe 
in 548 A. H. (1153 A.D.) but eventually escaped and was at the time of his 
death in 555 A.H. on the point of recovering his throne. He was born 
according to Ibn Khalliqan in A. H. 479, in the environs of Sinjar whence )Io 
received his name. One authority places his death in the year 552. He died 
at Merv. See Ibn Khalliqan (de Slane) I. 600, 

See also D’ Herbelot art Sangiar. Vol. Ill, p. 202, et seqq. 

4 Qairawan, Long. 10° E. Lat. 36 N. is situated in the North of Africa, in 
the province of Tunis. It is the ancient Cyrene, the modern Kairwiin. At 
the commencement of the Musulman occupation it was the capital of 
Africa. See Abul Feda (Renaud) II. i. 198. The ocean of Qairawan is tho 
Mediterranean. 

In Abul Feda (innalos), we find that QairaWnn was founded in the year 50 
H, (665-666 A.D.) and was completed five years later. 
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tVom ill© breeze of his smile in tlie ocean, the ship produces 
from every dry stick the branch of suffroii.* 

Wh6n his auspicious prow turns towards the ocean the ship 
looks like a pearl emerging from the sea. 

The heaven offers itself as his bidder when, arriving near the 
shore, the ship stands in need of a ladder. 

At that time when his ship floats over the crimson tide of the 
blood of his brave enemies, 

If we look, it appears as though his ship crosses over the dry 
(sparkling) water of the points of daggers and spears*. 

Thy enemy saw his life like a snare (from which he must 
escape) and the ship of his desire shattered to pieces by 
thy bond-loosening arrow. 8 

By the good fortune of thy arrival the ship sails along on 
its breast, on the tops of.the waves to the very highest 
heavens. 8 

Thy dagger lays open the breast of thy envious enemies just 
as, by means of its keel, the ship opens the lips of the 
waves and the mouth of the ocean, 

At that time when, in pursuit of the punishment of thine 
enemies, the morning breezes hasten their march and thy 
ship goes with slackened rein. 

116 . From this lake Khusru demanded a ship (ode), . 

Saying such and such a ship is fit for this wide ocean. 

I obediently set it sailing over the face of that ocean, 

Although that ship was not fitted for such a sea. 

When the sea of my mind burst into wnves in thy praise, I 
made the word ( kishti ) the radlf by way of trial. 

If the ship had not been like a fish, tongueless in its essence . 

It would not have addressed me except as “ Ocean of benevo- 
• lence and mine of eloquence ” 

Among the profoundly learned is there anyone belter than 


* See page 41, note £ 

* MS. (A). 

14 & (B) has the saihe with the exception of for j n lj n( j 2, 

* MS. (A) and MS. (B) both have wrong readings of these lines. 
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Save on thy rofce who has ever seen so becoming a 
bond ? 

Perchance thou didst say, thy face is like the rose and tulip 
to look Upon, the fragrant down on thy cheek is like the 
edging of a bed of tulips. 

Thy cheek was not fit for this, why does it bear its chain, 
like me who bear my chain in the time of the reigu of this 
monarch. 

The world conquering king Na?lru-1-Haqq (ally of the truth), 
he who places upon the hands and feet of meanness a 
thousand fetters by his generosity. 

Wala.Muhammad Dalban, who entangles rebels in the time 
of war, in the noose of his wrath. 1 

Oh king of the age, by whose Auspicious fortune the treasurer 
of Fate has undone the fastenings of the shell of the mine 
of prosperity. 

Beneath the saddle of the confusion of thy enemy on the day 
of fighting, each girth of thy saddle becomes sixty-four 2 


thongs lo bind 

him. 





He is like the 
cion, 

opium, 

provoking 

quarrels 

and 

8U8pi- 

If his opium 
head* 8 

remains 

enclosed 

within 

the 

poppy 


When the aromatic odour of thy good qualities removed the 
bond from the wrinkled mouth of the musk bag of Tatar, 
ambergris gained a fresh odour 4 from its fragrant breeze, 
and the rose bud too was loosed from its prison by the 
newly arrived spring. 

1 These couplets are transposed in MS, (A) as given above. 

* i do not understand this, nor can I get any adequate 

explanation of it. 

8 MS. (A) The Bahru-LJawahir sums up the properties 

Of opium thns J qaliluhu yanfaw vm yanum wa 

haf^ruhu yaqtulu. 

In small doses it is beneficial acting as a soporific, in large doses it kills. 

No mention is made of its quarrel-provoking properties, and from the 
second-half of the ^ouplet it would seem as though the quarrels are provoked 
by its cultivation rather than by the drug. 

4 U& MS. (A). The text rends ft!"** 

21 
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The heaven every moment casts the fetter of intoxication on 
those who are drunk with tho cup of thy favour, by the 
obstruction of their brain 

Thy kingdom is a i l ivulet flowing from the spring of satisfied 
desire ; safety, enjoyment and pleasure are the banks of 
this stream. 

In such a way open the road of equity for the ends of victory, 

That by thy justice no fetters may exist in the world save 
the locks of lovers’ hair. 

You see one who has assisted injustice in his soul in whose 
path 

Destiny places countless 8 obstacles. 

Like Naushlrwan when tlieu knockest at the door of justice, 

Tliop keepest not the chains firmly fastened on bad and 
good. 

In thy reign, it behoves that no one in his lifetime should 
see any fetter, save on the foot of tho cypress and the 
finger-bearing leaf of the Chinar. 3 

The knot of tho dragon’s tail and the dragon’s head 4 is a 
fetter on the sky, come and relieve the distressed heaven 
from its bond ago. 

That the sun and moon may become relieved of the affliction 

* Both MSS. (A and B) have I am not satisfied with this 

rendoring but can suggest no better. 

8 MS. (A) reads 

8 Platanus oriental™. The oriental plane has a broad palmate leaf. It is 
the Sycamore of the ancients according to Balfour. 

4 met caput et canda ( j ) pro quo etiam dicitur 

<>A# (dual), qui est term, techn : astron : Bh. “Caput et cauda draconis, 
*. e. t nodus ascendons ot descenders.” Viillar 8ub voce The Istildhdtu - 

l-Funtin, says that the ‘Uqdatu-r-Rd’s is also called ‘Uqdatu-§h-shimdliya and 
tho ‘ Uqdatu-z-Zanab is called 'Uqdatu-l-Janubiya, and*the two together are 
called Jawazahr These terms are fally explained in the Article 

P- 510, Vol. I. See also Lane s. v. whSre tho terms are 

explained as being tho ascending and descending nodes of the planet. 
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of eclipse 1 in the knot of the dragon’s tail, 4 like me wlio 
am in the bond of distress. ’ 

Thou hast ordered that the -learned should be imprisoned, 

Beware that thou layest no bond upon the learned. 

Woe is me ! Honour them rather out of policy, and on the 1A2. 
newly wedded bride of eulogy bind the princely pearl 
taken from the casket of my heart. 

Has ever any monarch placod a bond on literary men out of 
love of empire and usurpation ? 

I, at all e.vents, am a talking parrot, not a hunting falcon, 
the hawk’s jesses are not rightly placed on the legs of 
parrots. 

Why do you imprison mo, as from my secret heart there is 
an evident fastening (of grief) fixed upon the door of my 
heart’s fortress. . 

Loose my bonds, and by way of conquering the fortress, fix 

1 As regards’the word kusiif it is generally hold that this word is 

more specially applicable to an eclipso of the sun while khnsiif is applied 

to denote an tclipse of the moon. The QLiydsu-l-Lugkdt applies it to either : 
while the Kashshdji Isfildhdt-i-Funiln lays down that should be used 

to denote a total, eclipse, and a partial eclipse; moreover 

indicating only a change of colour, while denotes a total loss of 

colour. Lane however says they both mean the same, or that “ in the common 

conventional language is tho partial loss of the light of the sun, and 

is the total loss of the light thereof,” and it is said in a tradition. 
j\ j/csd\j 

As ^ is a mnch earlier letter than £ it is probable that originally at al 

events stood for an eclipse either of the sun or moon, the moaning 

•being subsequently modified for convenience. 

* Compare the Hindu mythological monster Rahu. 

The name Rahu by which the ascending node is designated is properly ‘ 
mythological and belongs to the monster in the heavens which, by thd 
•ancient Hindus, as by more than one other people, was believed to occasion the 
eclipses of the sun and moon by attempting to devour them. Burgess, Surya 
Bidahdnta , p. 50. 

Mythologically Rahu is a Daitya who is'supposed to seize the sun and moon 
and swallow them thus obscuring their rays and causing eclipses. Rahu and 
Ketu are in astroi*omy the ascending and descending nodes. Rahu is the 
cause of eolipses and is used to designate tho eclipse itself. (Dowson Diet, of 
Hindu Mythology, p. 292.) 
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the btfnd of thy heart upon the mercy of the threshold of 
the Creator. 

My heart was wounded by the tyranny and oppression of the 
heaven, now the chain wounds my leg as well as my heart. 

No-one has seen half a dang weight of gold in my possession, 

And, even if he has, I would not willingly undergo imprison¬ 
ment for the sake of it. 1 

Gold has no value in my sight, how can I pledge it like a 
usurer so as to get twelve for every ten. 

I have eloquence like pure gold, another man has gold itself, 

Open your hand*in bounty to me, and keep him imprisoned. 

I)o not keep me so long in suspense waiting for my release, 

My imprisonment has turned my blood to water in this weary 
waiting. 

At least kill this hapless innocent with the sword of thy 
wrath, 

But do not imprison me, for imprisonment kills me 2 with its 
perpetual agony. 

My name has become famous for eloquence from east to west, 

Is it fitting to put fetters on the feet of such a famous poet ? 

Wisdom said to me long ago by way of advice, 

Chain thyself at the threshold of the victorious king. 

I was indulging in these hopes, when the king himself shewed 
kindness and imprisoned this miserable one as though lie 
were a murderer. 

You may be quite sure, that imprisonment is not required 
in that place in which the seal of the treasury was opened 
by his generosity. 

First thou didst fasten, then tliou didst loosen, 3 Oh! noble 
bounty ! I carry the fetters from thy door into the presence 
of the Almighty as a memorial. 

It was the sword of royalty [which loosened them] by the 

l MS. (A) 

JJ AS 

JJ 

In MS. (B), the first line is like the text, the second like MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) yf 0 

» MS. (A) IdbfiXjb 
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mercy of the Most Bountiful; had that not been so the 
imprisonment'would have utterly ruined me. 

Since 1 * * * * * * you ‘Amid girt the loins of loyalty in the service of 
the throne, therefore by his care the days of your imprison¬ 
ment were brought to a happy termination. 

As long as the young and sprightly maidens to the distraction 
of their lovers, have purposely bound their cheeks with the 
chain of youthful bloom. 

So long may the door of good fortune be closed in every 
direction to your enemies, 

And by the sword may the bars of both fortresses be Opened. 

QasIda. 

My eye is the boundless ocean, the thought of my heart is a 
bark, 

In sorrow ray bark sets forth on the floods as they flow from 
my eyes. 

Night and day I float in the flood of tears, how can my bark 114 
livo in the midst of the raging billows of blood ? 

How can I expect to win my desire from the vile world ? 

How can I launch my bark on the surface of a gutter ? 

Although my bark in this ocean, now sails on and now lies at 
rest, sailing with the seven sails, 8 and resting on the four 
anchors. 8 

i MS. (A) oj* 

The text as it stands must be translated, If thon hadst girt . would 

have been brought &o. 

It is evident from this Qasida that ‘Amid LomakI was imprisoned, but I 
oan find no reference to it in the acoount of him given in the M<ijma l u*L 
Fufahd . 

* The seven sails here appear to mean the seven members of the body, 
known as the f!<^l haft anddm (1) the head, (2) the chest, (3) the back, 

(5) and (6) the two hands, (7) the feet or (1) the brain, (2) the heart, (3} the 
liver, (4) the spleen, (5) lungs, (6) gall bladder, (7j stomach. 

This name was also given to a vein by section of which it was supposed 
that blood whs withdrawn from the seven members first mentioned. 

8 The four anchors are the four “ humours,” according to the old humoral 

pathology. ad-dam. The blood. al-balgbam. The phlegm. 

The bile. as-sauda. The black bile. 

The four anchors may however be taken to be the four elements, earth, 
air, fire, and water. 
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Of what usG to mo are those sails and those anchors, 

.If my baifc is suddenly overwhelmed by the billows of. 
death ? 

In this age I sought fidelity from the tyrannical, 

Who has ever seen a boat on the Jihuiv in the month of 
Mohrgan 1 

In front of the claws of this crab * and the revolution of the 
nine heavens, loosen 8 thy four anchors and then launch 
thy bark. 

The sea-monster of a^irice of my soul turns hack, otherwise 
one might dra§ the boat to the shore by some contrivance. 

With the exception of the philosophers how can anyone 

1. “In former times (says Albiruni) this day (Mihrajan) nsed to coincide 
with th° beginning of winter ” at which time the Jihun would be frozen and 
unfit for navigation owing to the intense cold. Yaqut states that in the winter 
the Jihun freezes so hard that tho ice is’ five spans (about 40 inches) thick, 
that the people dig wells through the ice with pick-axes to get water, and 
that caravans and carts cross the ice, which become like a high road covered 
with dust. This continues two months. Concerning the word Mihrgan, tho 
Burhdn-i*Qdti‘ says, “ Mihrgan is the seventh month of the ShamsI yoar, which 
corresponds with the position of tho sun in Libra, which is the boginning of 
autumn. The feast of Mihrgiin is the next greatest feast among the Persians 
to that of Nauroz, and, like this latter feast, is divided into two, Mihrgdn-i- 
Mi(iw<i and Mihrgdn-i-'dmma ; the feast of Mihrgan lasts for six days beginning 
from tho sixteenth of the month. It is said that God Almighty laid out tho 
world on the 21st and endowed bodies with souls on that day. They say also 
that Faridun ascended the throne on that day. The meaning of Mihrgan is the 
binding of affection ) and it was so called because for the 

above reasons the people were treated kindly by their rulers on that day. 

Otherd again say that there was a king of the Persians named Mihr who 
was a great tyrant and was consigned to hell in the middle of this month, so 
that they called it Mihrgan in the meaning of death of a tyrannical king. 

( Burhdn-i-Qdf.i'). 

According to others Mihr is tho name of tho sun, who is said to have for 
the first time appeared to the world on this day. This is indicated by the 
custom of the Kisras of crowning themselves on this day with a crown on 
which was^ worked an imhge of the sun and of the wheel on which he 
rotates.—(Albiruni). 

See also Albiruni ( Chron . of Ancient Nations), p. 208 and soqq. 

* At the commencement of spring when the Sun enters Cancer; i.e 
March 218b. 

8 j 

4 MSS. (A) and (11) have *±Jj. 
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guide tlie ship out of the whirlpool of this world to Us final 
haven of refuge. 1 

Do not set thy heart upon the ebony Mike world, because a 
ship built of ebony is overwhelmed in the sea of this 
worthless world. 

Do not seek for safety when loaded with boastfulness 

For an overloaded ship is speedily wrecked. 

Seek security from sorrow at that time when you have been 
wise enough to make, as I have, a ship from the planks of 
the praise of thy lord. 

The centre of kingship of land and sea Taju-l-Haqq, who 116. 
made a ship of safety for traversing the ocean (Qulzum) 
of sorrow. 

.Siujar 8 who is like the sky in dignity, in fear of whom 
sedition navigated its ship in the direction of the crossing 
of the ocean of Qnirawan. 4 


1 (ki'k* tWk 

• 8 lie compares the world to ebony becanse of its blackness indicating 
misfortuno. Ebony ‘is said in tlio Burhan-i-Qati ‘ to be ** a black 

wood which when placed upon the fire emits a pleasant smell like the tj* 
(‘ltd ) or aloes, when rubbed down with water and used as a collyrinm it 
relieves night blindness, given internally it dispels calculus of the bladder.” 

The Bahru-l-JawrJhir says that ebony “is a black wood which sinks when 
thrown into water/’ hence the poet assumes a ship built of ebony would sink. 

8 Abul Haris Sinjar Ibn Malakshah ibn Alp Arslan was Sultan of Khurasan, 
Ghazna and Mawarau*n-Nahr. Ho was the sixth of the Soljuq Sultans, 

He was excessively liberal, and was supposed to bo wealthier than any of 
the Persian kings. Ho was defeated and taken prisoner by the Ghuzz tribe 
in 548 A. H. (1163 A.D.) but eventually escaped and was at the time of his 
death in 555 A.H. on the point* of recovering his throne. Ho wa h born 
according to Ibn Khaliiqan in A. H. 479, in the environs of Sinjar whence ho 
received his name. One authority places his death in the year 552. He died 
at Merv. See Ibn Khaliiqan (de Slane) I. 600. 

See also D’ Herbelot art Sangiar. Vol. Ill, p. 202, et seqq. 

4 Qairawan, Long. 10° E. Lat. 36 N. is situated in the North of Africa, in 
the province of Tunis. It is the ancient Cyreno, the modern Kairwan. At 
the commencement of the Mnsulnmn occupation it wap the capital of 
Africa. See Abul Feda (Renaud) II. i. 198. The ocean of Qairawan is the 
Mediterranean. 

In Abul Feda (iimalos), wo find that Qairawan was founded in the year 50 
H, (665-666 A.D.) and was completed five years later, 
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Prom tlie bVeeze of his smile in the ocean, the ship pt’odilcBS 
from every dry stick the branch of saffron. 1 

When his auspicious prow turns towards the ocean the ship 
looks like a pearl emerging from the sea. 

The heaven offers itself as his bidder when, arriving near the 
shore, tho ship stands in need of a ladder. 

At that time when his ship floats over the crimson tide of the 
blood of his brave enemies, 

If we look, it appears as though his ship crosses over the dry 
(sparkling) water of the points of daggers and spears. 

Thy enemy saw his life like a snare (from which he must 
escape) and the ship of his desire shattered to pieces by 
thy bond-loosening arrow. 2 

By the good fortune of thy arrival the ship sails‘along on 
its breast, on the tops of the waves to the very highest 
heavens, 8 

Thy dagger lays open the breast of tliy envious enemies just 
as, by means of its keel, the ship opens the lips of the 
waves and the mouth of the ocean, 

At that time when, in pursuit of the punishment of thine 
enemies, the morning breezes hasten their march and thy 
ship goes with slackened rein. 

116. From this lake Khusrfl demanded a ship (ode), 

Saying such and such a ship is fit for this wide ocean. 

I obediently set it sailing over the face of that ocean, 

Although that ship was not fitted for such a sea. 

When the sea of my mind burst into waves in thy praise, I 
made the word ( kishti) the radif by way of trial. 

If the ship had not been like a fish, tongueless in its essence 

It would not have addres,sed me except as “ Ocean of benevo¬ 
lence and mine of eloquence ” 

Among the profoundly learned is there anyone belter than 


1 See page 41, note 2. 

• MS. (A). 

MS. (B) has the same with the exception of for ^ in line 2. 
8 MS. (A) and MS. (B) both have wrong readings of these fines. 
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‘Amid who 1ms launched his ship from the Nile of excellence 
into this Clysma 1 * of eloquence. 

Always, as long as in the -shape of the crescent moon, with 
each new month, the ship appears on the bosom of the 
ocean of the sky,. 

May thy* boat of wine, bright as the sun, and liquid as fire, 
float upon the water of delight for ever and ever. 

* Qasida. 

Happy art thou ! at the sight of whose maddening glances 
the stag is intoxicated. 

The snood of whose musk-fragrant ringlets puts the stag’to 
shame. 

The eye of the narcissus is embarrassed by thy glances. 

The stag is harassed by envy of thosfe muskladon locks. . 

Though the stag roamed round the garden a hundred times 
he sjiw no bed of violets to equal the bloom on thy cheeks. 

What magical power is there in that eye which, with one 
glance, 8 captivates hearts from within and hunts the stag 117 . 
from without. 

From envy of the musk-coloured spot 3 * S * * which stands like a 
drop of dew upon thy rose-like cheek, the .stag without 
respite nurses a lacerated heart in his- breast. 

i Tho Bahr-i-Qulzum. Clysma. The Gulf of Heroopolis, or 

Western Gulf of the Red Sea, through which the Israelites passed on dry 
land. It is the modern Gulf of Suez, and it is probable that Snoz occupies 
the site of the ancient town of Clysma. Epiphaniua mentions rb Kclcrrpov 
t ov k\v<t naros as one of the three ports of the Red Soa, the others 
being Elath and Berenice. 

There was in ancient times a forlc or arm of the sea of which the “Bittor 
Lakes ” aro remains. Tho canal of Trajan beginning at Babylon entered the 
Red Sea at Clysmon. 

« MS. (A) (B) 

S Cf. ^ JiU*. lj 

K-. fti'Q %f 

laJU/o 

Thon my life art when thou smilest 
§ut my death when thou art angered. 

Ah ! thy cheek like summer roses 
With tho grains of musk be sprinkled! 


22 
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Needs must that with those two love fascinated eyes, 

The stag should endeavour to protect himself from the snares 
of thy locks. 

When the story of thy fragrant tresses reached him, 

The stag curtailed his narration of the bag of musk. 

The stag suffered from the effects of the intoxication of thine 
eyes, 

And he got rid of his headache by dunking of the cup of the 
assembly of the world-subduer. 

The auspicious lion, protector of the crown of true religion, 
Sinjar, 

In whose estimation the fierce lion of the sky is but a stag. 

The stag thought right to carry a fragrant ball of camphor 1 
taken from the dust of his threshold, to Khita as a memorial. 

Perhaps it was from the dust of his dignity which became 2 the 
ornament of the sun, that the stag obtained superiority 
over the wild beasts by reason of his musk-bag.* 

Happy art thou star-arrowed one, whom the demon-hearted 
fear and shun as 3 the stag avoids the lfon. 

An enemy who falls into thy clutches does not escape ; 

Who has ever known the stag to escape from the claws of the 
lion ? 

At that time the stag prided himself upon being fleeter than 
118 . thy charger, now in sooth the stag is ashamed of his slow- 

footedness. 

At the time of attack, how can the stag in spite of all his 
efforts, reach* the dust which is thrown up by thy char¬ 
ger’s hoofs ? 

Think it not strange if from the abundance of his bounty, the 
# lynx goes slowly on foot, and the stag swiftly like a horse 

man. 


‘Twixt thine eyelids reigns a Sulfnn, 

Helpless, lo ! I bow before him. 

This comparison of the mole on a cheek to grains of musk is one of the 
commonest similes among Persian poets. . 

1 The sun is called shamdma-i-kdfur. 

* (A). 

• MS. A. 
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Compared with the fragrance of thy goodness how can the 
stag boast 1 of the dried blood of his navel in Tatar. 

By the aid of thy words which are like an antidoto, I have 
no fear, even though the stag shall become like to one 
that feeds* on snakes. 3 

His food is the snake, but afterwards like the elk, besides the 
antidote,, the stag offers in every direction the bag of musk. 

In the land^n which thou art, by reason of thy great justice 
the lynx sits sorrowful, and the stag stands to comfort liim. 

The day that thon pursuest him he shews only his right 
shoulder when the stag rushes from the right to the left of 
thy army. 

In reliance upon thee if a stag were to cherish a young lion in 
its bosom it would be no wonder. 

What power have two hundred enemies against thy prowess ? 

What does the hunting leopard think of a head of a thousand 
stags ? 

Thy enemy will be able to engage in conflict with thee. 

At that time when the stag’s horns are capable of fighting the 
lion. 

1 MS. (A) Atf jlS. . 

* The elk ia said to feed on snakes and the water which collects at the 
corners of the eye (inner canthus) is reputed an antidoto for all poisons. 
(Burhdii-i-QdtV). 

The following is abridged from the Haidbu-l-Haiwan. “ The stag is fond of 
snakes which it eats wherever it can find them, commencing from the tail of 
the snake. Sometimes the stag gets bitten by the snake in which case its 
tears flow down, and fill two hollows beneath its eyes large enough to con¬ 
tain the finger, here they congeal and become solid like wa$. This wax is 
used as an antidote against the poison of snakes and scorpions, and when 
given by the mouth is useful as a remedy-for other poisons. The stag also 
eats crabs, and hunts for fish by walking along tho margin of the lake or 
river, when the fish^come out of curiosity to seo it, this fact is made use of 
by fishermen who are wont to dress in the skin of the stag. 

The horns of the stag, which are shed yearly, are of great service to 
mankind, more especially as a remedy for impotence, and to facilitate parturi¬ 
tion. If a portion is burned and administered mixed with honey it acts as 
a vermifuge, and whon used as a dentifrice removes discoloration of the 
teeth. Used for fumigation it drives away reptiles and other venomous 
animals. If a flprtion is hang round the neck, the wearer will not sleep so 
long as it remains there. A draught of the stags blood dissolves stone in the 
bladder.” 
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• 

In the meadow pf thy favour the stag has never seen his 
quarters and sides as thin as his legs. 

Conqueror of the world, I have bound “ The stag ” 1 with 
thirty-three couplets in thy praise by way of experiment 
as though it were a camel. 

It is fitting that the word “ musk deer ” should be repeated as 
radif a hundred times since thou hast sent me in thy 
kindness a stag twice. ^ 

• . Formerly the stag thought of nothing but the musk-bag, now 
he makes the glory of thy praise his constant occupation. 

‘Amid has opened the musk-bag of wisdom in singing thy 
praises, like the musk-bag upon which the stag pridesitself.* 

Always, as long as men search for musk on the surface of the 
ground, and no musk deer lays aside its power of produc¬ 
ing musk, 

May the perfection of thy justice reach such a height that 
® the stag may extract musk from the hunting leopard. 

Mayest thou roam at large and enjoy thyself in the meadow 
of fortune, just as the Btag roams over the meadows in 
spring time. 

Fasting* lias made his form which was like the Narwau 3 
slender as a reed, and has made his face which was red as 
the Arghawan 4 pale like the saffron. 

1 The word j *>f dhu Btag, occurs in every couplet of this qasida. 

8 mishk is said to be the congealed blood of the navel of the stag of 

Kh ita. (Burhdn-i'Qdti' and Makhzanu-l-Adiviya). The latter work says “It 
is very difficult to procure genuine musk, it is only brought as a great rarity 
as a present to kings and great rulers mixed with saffron and a little camphor 
as a remedy f<W headache; and is used alone or with other drugs such as the 
testicles of the beaver (Castoreum) as a stimulant snuff in paralysis and 
other cold diseases of the braift, for which it is also used by inunction 
Smelling it removes the evil effects of poisojis, especially of bish (aconite) 
and quriinu'8'8umbul, (?) It is also very useful as a collyrium in many diseases 
of the eye. 

It is a cardiac tonic removing palpitation, and faintness, relieves dysentery* 
and globulent distension. A suppository of musk assists parturition.” 

See also Ibn Baitiir (Sontheimer) Vol. II. pp. 613 et seqq, for a fall 
account of the statements of various authors regarding musk. 

«The Narwan is described in the Burhdn-i^Qdti* as a very graceful 
tree with abundance of leaves} called also jbd? Gulnar. 

* The Argkawan according to tho Burhdn-i-QdfS is a tree with 
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How can it be saffron for it has not made me smile. 1 

Fasting has made my cheek yellow like the Zarir 8 through 
weeping, and my tears red as the Arghawan. 

How can it be a tulip, for fasting makes his cheek like the 120* 
Khirl. 8 

How can it be a cypress, when fasting makes it weak and 
tremulous ? 4 

brilliant red flowers, a drink made of which removes the effeots of intoxica¬ 
tion. The wood is burned aud used # as a pencil for the eyebrows which it 
causes to grow and become black. Ibn-Baitar (Sontheimer) says, (Vol. I. 
p. 28). • 

“ The tree is very abundant in Isfahan and bears brilliantly red flowers 
which are edible, having a sweet taste which is communicated to wine. 

The wood is soft and when burnt yields a black ash which is used as a 
cosmatic The decoction of tho root bark when drunk is a certain emetic '* 
Sontheimer does not give the botanical name. See note 4 page 109. 

1 See p. 41, n. i. 

Jij) Zaur.. The Burhdn-i-Qdti‘ says this is “ a herb with which they dye 
clothes, it is called also asparag ( ) According to some however it 

is the leaf of Zard choba (turmerio) some other authors say it is a flower. It 
is also the name given to the bile, and also to jaundice. ( Burhdn-i-Qdti‘) 

In Viillers we find ( Asparag) herba flava tingendo inserviens, 

alias (Zarir) or (tears). 

According to Ibn Baitar, (Sontheimer) wars is Memecylon tinctorium— 

N. 0. Molastomaceae, regarding which Drury in his Useful plants of India , 
page 2 91, says, “ The leaves are used in dyeing affording a delicate yellow 

lake.they are also good for dyoing clothes red...by itself it gives an 

evanescent yellow. 

8 LSjti*' A flower of which there are many varieties 

Khiri-i'Khitd l i — is dark purple 

Khiri-i-Mirdinl — is violet. It is also called 

• Haft rang. 

KKiri-i-Sahr&i — is red and white; called also 

(Sri* Khiri-i-Khirdrni. 

Lpyj+A Khiri-i-Shirdzi —- is yellow; called also df 

# Guli hamesha bahar and in Arabic’^^b^ l A$fir (JBurhdnri-Qali*). 

See also Viillers. 

According to Ibn Baitar (Sontheimer) this plant is the wall-flower Cheiran- 
thus Gheiri. N. 0. Crucifer®, 

4 MSS. A aud B have . The text reads which is a better 
reading. 
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21 . 


His form stately as the Narwan is bowed like the reed, 

Has any one ever seen fasting proceed from the Narwan and 
oypress of the garden ? 

Till his face, which was like a full-blown rose, drew back again 
into the bud there was no certainty that the rose and the 
garden had commenced their fast. 

Till his full moon once more became a crescent moon 1 who had 
clearly seen fasting overtaking the sun and moon of the 
heavens. 

The shaft of grief is broken in my heart, for his stature has 
been brought by fasting from the straight form of an arrow 
to the shape of a bent bow. 

It is two days since I have seen jar upon jar of sugar * in 
that very moment when fasting set its seal upon his lips. 

I am in astonishment at her sugar-distilling lip which is like 
the pistachio, for there is sugar in the jar on each side and 
fasting in tho middle. 

Because of her love her mouth is less than an atom, nay 
even less than the minutest atom, can any one imagine that 
a minute particle such as this can endure fasting.* 

Look! how marvellous it is with what skill she imprisons 
fasting between those particles of ruby which scatter 
sweetness. • 

With a glance she drinks my heart’s blood because she 
thinks that by taking a draught of blood she will openly 
break her fast. 

This heart of mine is faint with longing for her lips. 

In this desire that I may break my fast with the seeds of the 
pomegranate. 8 

, 1 The text haa MSS. A. B. have which is right. 

* Nizami Gan jam! says. 

w-fcj tangshakar , means the lip of a mistross, and also a sugar jar 
of special form having a very narrow mouth. 

The heart of the jar of sugar from the tightness of her- honiefl lips, is 
more tightly bound than is the cincture of her waist. 

8 Cf» Nizami ( Sika'ulasndma ). 
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Haply abe has hung the amulet on her silvery mouse-like 
neck, so that wisdom like a fasting cat has been compelled 
to remain fasting. 1 

My tongue has become dry like that' of one fasting in advising 
her. 

For thy form is like a fresh blown rose, fasting is the 
autumn wind (which withers it). 

Although thou openest thy lips like a bud which had been 
closed by fasting, just as I broke my fast at tho table of 
’ the praise of my Lord ; 

The ocean of benevolence, champion of the truth, round the 
table of whose bounty men. and genii broke their fast; 

Muhammad whose vanguard is like destiny, the joints of whose 

# spear broke their fast with the blood of the enemies 
(trickling down) from the point. 

He, whoso right hand is like that of Isfandiyar, has also, from 
the liberality of his hand, caused the age 8 to break its fast 
oh this side of the seven stages. • 

Before the generosity of his heart, the ocean and the mine, 
have, in their utter poverty, considered fasting to be their 
bo unden duty. 

Hail O King ! in whlfese just reign the wolf, as though it were a 

’ shepherd, has kept its fast to secure the safety of the flock. 

Thou art like the two first fingers, 8 a close companion of the 
heavens, just as fasting goes hand-in-hand with prayer. 

Thy existence is the twin brother of kingdom, just as fasting 
is the twin brother of Zakdt , Hajj and 4 Uvirah 


yj’&y* 31 v-J 


A lip morb alluring than the saed of tho pomegranate 
A tongue far sweeter than tho whitest sugar. 

A favourite simile with Persian poets. 

1 These couplets occur* in this order in MSS. A and B. 

8 MS. (A) readswhich is tho reading adopted here. 

8 AjLx*» t The forefinger and middle finger which are most commonly 

URed together to oppose the thumb. 

4 Zakdt or almsgiving is one of the fiv6 foundations of. practical 

religion, Qur'an ih77. ^0*1 \j?1 J SjU/f j U-** IjJjS p. 


“ And speak to men kindly, and be steadfast in prayer and give alms.” 
The proportion to be given varies with tile different kinds of property. 
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122 . The breeze of thy good qualities like the fragrance of the 
perfume of the breath of the faster, 1 has carried fasting 
as a special offering to the garden of Paradise. 

Thou hast cast out the custom of tyranny from the kingdoms 
under thy sway, inasmuch as thou hast relieved waste 
countries of taxes, and excused the feeble from fasting. 

The spirit of man is oftfen broken by the vicissitudes of the 
heavens 8 just as his bodily fast is broken by bread. 

In this time no one,’from the time of Jamshld till now, remem¬ 
bers fasting at the table of such a host as thou art. 

At the smell of the table of thy bounty the guest has con¬ 
sidered it incumbent upon him, whether in the feast or in 
the fray, to fast from food of all kinds. 

The bird of thy arrow has broken its fast, like the gnat of 
Nimrud on the brain of thy enemy in tho cup of the skull 
(the cup of vapours).* 

For the maintenance’ of thy kingdom, young and old have 
fasied, both the old and the new creation. 

The revolution of this six-storied world is full of the mention 
of thy glory, just as fasting fills the seven members of the 
body in this darkness. 

Hajj. The Pilgrimage to Mecca which is incumbent upon all Muslims 
who have the necessary moans. 

* Umrah. The lessor pilgrimage, which may bo performed at any time 
except during the 8th, 9th, and 10th days of Zul Ilijjah Bee Hughes {Diet, 
of hi am!) 

1 o^A WAxb Text. (MSS. A and B read 

y 9 

cijJA lthuliif is defined as the smell of the breath of one who fasts. 

A tfadis says. # * 

S 9 

wAjJb.lt waaLI 1 j tJ^lA. 

The breath of one fasting is sweeter in the eight of God than sweet smell¬ 
ing savour. 

See also Lane.. Art. w&Ia.. jfc became altered (for the worse). 

The Qiimus, says 

Jtlarty &jIA^ LfjlA. wftlA j. 

> Both MSS. (A) and (B)- agree with the text. I take the word ci»Ubf 
nbdhdt to be a plural formed by Badaoni on the analogy of ummahdt, 

and to stand for the fyi* nuh dbd-i-'nhclya, the nine heavens. 
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On this earth, the worlds children (have fasted) with such 
endurance that the spiritual beings will never be able to 
break the fast. 

I stood before thee with my loins girt in honest service, as • 
though fasting, because fasting is not one of my objects, 
neither openly nor in secret. 1 

My manliness actuated by ambition bowed the knee to me 8 123 . 
and said, 

Imagine that both your pen and your finger tips are fasting. 

The claims of thy generosity caused me to break my fast 8 
and consume my time, had it not been for that I would 
have speedily imposed a fast upon my words. 

Had not the praise of thee been the sustenance of my powers 
of speech how could the point of my tongue have broken, 
its fast by breaking into poetry ? 

Like the parrot, my first morning food 4 is the sugar of 
gratitude to thee, not like the humd do I break my fast 
upon bones. 

Who is able tb break his fast in this way at the time of 
bringing in the “ rad/f” better than ‘Amid, with the 
draught of trial. 

He has broken his fast with a feather from the wing of the 
bird of praise, because at - this time fasting is the best nest 
for the bird of praise. 


I M8. (A) rpads tjj) 4j MS. (B) reads 

.the reading in the text is 

*i*> oV 

AU of these readings appear to be corrupt and- the following reading seems 
reasonable, and has been adopted in the translation. 

fy) 

• 8 The text reads ^but MSS. (A) and (B) read ty! jUi 

Ijka# MS. (A) 

4 * The following is the routine of a fast day. About half an hour after 
midnight, the gun sounds its warning to faithful men that it is time to 
prepare for the 8ahur or morning meal.” (Burton’s Mecca I. 

p 110 note) see afeo Lane’s Modern Egyptians for the observances of the 
month of Ramadan. 

23 * 
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Always, as 'long as fasting brings as its reward from; the 
bounty and mercy of God, a hidden treasure worth a 
hundred princely treasures, 

Mayest thou be famed 1 for generosity and kindness iit this 
world, for fasting points the way to the highest heaven. 

Another QasTda. 

X, who have made my dwelling in a corner like the Slmurgh* 

1 have made my nest beyond the axis of earthly sphere. 
Why do I bear the shame of every bird in this ill-omened 
land ? 3 

121 I have gone like the ‘Anqa* and have made my resting 
place in the niountains. 


1 MS. {A) reads instead of as in the Text. 

& The bird of the mountain of Alburz winch nourished 5>al when be was 
abandoned there by order of Ilia father Sam, and taught hi.rn the l.mgunge 
of the country. On restoring 7A\ to his father sho gave him a feather from 
her wing and said “ Whenever thou art involved in any difficulty or danger 
put this feather on the fire and I will instantly appear to thee to enfinre thy 
safety ” See Shah Ndma (Atkinson) p. 75 Shdhndma , Turner Macau, Ed. 
I. pp. 97 et seqq . 

& There is a play on the word here which cannot bo preserved. 

* Another name for the Simuigh, and a synonym for anything rare and 
unattainable. (See JBurhdn-i-Qafi* under the name Iftw) 

There is a long account of the ‘Anqa in the Raiyutu-1 - Ha ivdn where it 
snys on the authority of Qazwini that the ’Anqa is the largest of all birds 
which can seize an elephant as easily as a kite snatches up.*a rat. It once 
lived among men, but caused them so much annoyance that by the prayers 
of a holy prophet it was banished to an uninhabited island in mid ocean 
beyond tho Equator, full of eiioi-mous animals. When the ‘Anqa flies there 
is a sound like thunder and floods. It lives 2000 )ears, and pairs at tin? age 
of 500. It is said that the claws are made into large drinking cups. A 
* description of v N of capturing the ‘Anqa is also given but k too long 

to quote. ' 

Among the proverb. of the .Arabs one is flstif which is 

said of-any one of .whose ;eformation there is no hope. “May the Anqa 
fly away with him. " . 

They also say && (J j ^ U*»| AiKS j J 

tiibeiaUty, the Ghul, and the Anqa are three names of things unattainable 
and non-existent.* 

' To 1 dream 'of the ‘Anqii is also said to ensure marrying a**beautiful woman, 
or if already married to ensure having a brave son. 
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Until the bird of my ambition swoops down upon the harvest 
of the lower, world, I have made the harvest field of the 
Bky full of grain-like stars. 

Why does the moon display the halo-harvest when it does 
‘ not shew a single grain to any one, whereas I with one single 
grain of manliness have bound man}’ a sheaf. 

By the light of the knowledge of God, I have made the 
newly wedded virgin bride of reality to shine in the 
chamber of wisdom with the brilliancy of the day. 

The course of the heavenly bodies in the columns of the 
almanac of the Creation, I have proved one by one by 
comparison with the astronomical tables 1 of intellect. 

In the bridle of four rings, that is the trappings of the four 
elements, great is the training which 1 have given the 
unruly steed of my passions. 

I have made the pairot of my soul, whose cage is the form 
of this uncouth body which is like a midden, every moment 
to rival the nightingale of the verdant 2 garden. 

The parrot has left for the garden, the kite of lust which is 
following it circling round and round my nature I have 
detained within the midderv of ■ the body. 

In many an art for which 8 the scientists had no taste 

I have made as great pi ogress, hundred fold as they are, as 
a man who follows but one art. 

. My intellect has served to light the lamp of the treasure of 
science, I have made my skill the oil which supplies the 
light to the wick,* 

• The jewel of the secret of reality has been acquired in such 125. 
a (perfect) way that I have made my mind the storehouse 
of the treasury of secret knowledge. 

Once by way of vaunting in the rose-garden of desire, 3 

l The text (and also MS. J3) has an absurd reading J* the read 
reading is as is seen in MS. (A). , 

8 MS. (A)'There is a verbal antithesis between 

■(gulskati) garden and gulk&an dust heap in the Persian which I have 

attempted to imitate by the words garden and midden . 

8 MJ3. (A) The text and MS. (Bj read 

* MS. (A) and (B) b^tli read The text has 
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I displayed the brilliancy of my skill particoloured like the 
peacock. 

The falcon of the Divine indignation smote me with its 
talons from its hiding-place, so that I took refuge in a 
corner like the pigeon. 

They would have shewn me the way (and have'bidden mo 
walk) in this solitary windowless tower 

Had not my ambition carried me far beyond the seven 
windows (of the. sky) 

A tower, narrow, ay ! at that time even narrower than my 
heart, (so narrow that) you would say I am a cord and 
have given myself a place in the eye of a needle. 

It is the constellation of the Archer, and I am like the Sun, 
and have by my cold sighs changed the bright spring of 
the world into the bitter cold of winter. 1 

This was not all; the good tidings of my bad fortune brought 
to me the blacksmith, to whom I said—Strike off my head 
in return for the blood which is upon my head. 

The splendour and comfort of the golden-throned sun is my 
desert, 

Whereas I am resting upon a (hard) iron (prison) seat. 

The seven-headed dragon (The Shy) hides its head (in astonish¬ 
ment) to see that I have brought this two-headed serpent 
' (night and day ) under my skirt. 

They determine for me an imprisonment like that of Bizhan 
in the well of tyranny. I have not seen Manizha 8 nor 
have I committed the crime of Bizhan. 

1 The Sun enters the constellation of Sagittarius in the commencement of 
the winter. 

* The daughter of Afrasiytib. When Bizhan undertook to clear the country 
of Arman of its plague of wild hogs, after fulfilling his task he was led by 
the machinations of his companion Girgln, who was jealous of him, to 
intrude upon the retirement of Manizha, the’beautiful daughter of Afrasiyab, 
and press >u 8 suit, which he did with such success that after some time their 
atnonr was discovered and Gersiwaz was sent by Afrasiyab to put Bizhan 
to death: by the intercession of Plran the punishment was averted, but 
Bizhan was imprisoned in a deep pit. At first Manizha was condemned to 
undergo the same punishment but her doom was changed and she was 
allowed to* dwell near the pit, all the people being forbidden by proclamation 
to supply her with food. Eventually, by the help of Ibistum, Bizhan was 
freed and he and Manizha went to Iran together. (See Atkinson's 8hdh 
Ndmahy pp. 300 and seqq) ; See also page 116 note 5. 
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Patience has the strength of Rustum, 1 2 as one may say, 

I have entrusted the strength necessary for my release to the 
arm of Rustum-like patience. 

All of my companions are free to follow their occupations 
while I am fast in prison, 

God forbid I should be the only one of all mankind to have 126 . 
committed this fault. 

The times are out of joint, if not how can the following of . 
the Ishraqi philosophy 8 which I followed so excellently 
have thrown me into misfortune P 

The shaft of the tyrannical heavens passed through and 
through from the back, although I had armed my breast 
with the cuirass of patience. 

My body longs for food in the captivity of sorrow, and I have 
prepared for its support my blood as its drink, and my heart 
as its meat. 

Once I was like the tulip in complaining, but then afterwards 
I made myself like the lily ten-tongued (but silent ) 3 * * * * 

Like the violet I have let my head fall forward (in sorrow) 
from dearth of benefactors, and though like the lily I have 
ten tongues T am becomo dumb in thy praise. 

I am suffering the punishment of my words, because in my 

1 Rustum extricated Blzlian from • the pit by drawing him up with his 
baniand or lasso. 

2 The Illuminati. A sect of Philosophers, of whom Plato was 
one, who, instead of following the precepts of any revealed law, looked to their 
own proper inspiration and mental illumination, which they held to bo the 
resalt of spiritual meditation. Haji Khalifah, III, p. 87, writes a< follows: 

“ Philosophia iltuminationis (Helcmet el-ishrdc) sive Neo-Platonica inter veteres 
disciplinas philosophical eundent ‘ locum tenet quern Theosophia inter doctrinas 
Ielami simili modo , quo philosophia physica et theologica inter Mae disciplinas 
focum tenet quem theologia c^ogmatico-scholastica inter has. 

| In the ^ by we find : Philosophers 

are of four kinds,—those who arrive at wisdom simply by meditation, those 
who arrive at it simply by purification of the mind by seclusion and retire¬ 
ment, those who arrive at it by combining these two. These last are called 

the Ishraqi sect. 

See IJajl Khalifah See alsode Slane, Proleg. Ibn Khal: III. 167. 

8 The MS. (A) h # as The.text follows MS. (B). * 

See note 1 page 101. 
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lying flattery I have made eveLy beggar a king, and have 
made the (worthless) La dan 1 into frankincense. • 

At bne time I have proclaimed Stiha 2 superior in brilliancy 
to the moon, 

At another I have sgorned the river as being inferior to the 
drippings of a sieve. 3 

I have made friends with Avarice, like ‘Amid from the lust 
for blood, and for that reason I have made contentment my 
enemy. 

I have subjected my spirit, which is like a high mettled horse,, 
to the burthen of labour, because of the tyranny and 
meanness of the heavens, see now what a jade he has . 
become. 

127 . 1 have made barren my truth-adorning heart and my jewel- 

producing nature, without the help of Qitran , 4 not now 
only but long ngo. 

Ladan. Tho resinous balsamic juico of Cistus creticwt and other 
species ; according to tho Burhdn-i.Qdti 1 it is called also ^**2 Honey, 
ambergris and is .used in medicine. It is the juico of a plant growing in 
sandy soil, of which goats are very fond, and their hair becomes covered with 
the exudation, tho host is collected from their beards ; si femina quondam , 
cni in utero foetus mortuw sit, vaginam snam vapore ladani vapomrent, foetus 
ille mortuus illico excidit. Sec also Ibn Baitar (SontheimerJ I. p 409. 

. It is the ^ of Genesis xxx7ii 23 and xliii. 11, where it is translated in 
our version myrrh. The Greeks called it araKT-fj. The true myrrh ( Ar . 

j* muirun) is different. 

Tho Ashhab is the white ambergris which was accounted the best. 

8 A small obscure star in tho Lesser Beu\ 

8 MSS. (A)and(B) havo Ul ji but is a better reading. 

4 Qitran , the exudation from speciea of, mountain pines, black in colour, 
used according to the B\irhdn-i.Qdti i \n\\d Qdmus) for inunction of camels affect¬ 
ed with mange. It is, according to these, the exudation of the tree called 
*ar ( ar , (Juniper) the properties of which are thus enumerated in the Makhzanu- 
l-Adwiya : Deobstruent,.diuretic, emmenagogue, relieves cough and chest pains, 
and pain in tho spleen ; rolieves flatulence, hoemorrhoids, flatulent colic or 1 
uterine pains. -Sitting over a hot infusion of it causes uterine spasm, while 
a poultice of it is antisudorifio. I can find no mention in either of these 
books of its use as an abortifacient. It is perhaps Juniperus Sabina (Savine) 
which is powerfully ecbolic. According to Ibn Baitfir (Sontli.) II. p. 94, it is 
Pinus cedrus , but this appears to be incorrect. See also II. p. c l89, ‘Ar‘ar. 

The word cis derived in Burhdn-i.Qdti ‘ from and i.e.» 

muledike, because mules have no offspring. 
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’ This one poem 1 of mine’ is wor.tli a whole Divan and a 
hundred caskets of jewels, nay more, every verse 6f it 
have I made better than particoloured hair * 

Imprisonment has brought me to lamentation, ard from the 
delicacy of my speech you see the joy which 1 have given 
in the very rfiidst of my lamentation. 

Oh Lord, give me my sustenauce from the date-tree *of thy 
favour, I have made the bird of my heart to sing the 
praises of thy Unity. 

Present me with the robe of honour of thy protection, for 
thy court is my original refuge, lo I have fled to my refuge. * 

Keep far from the darkness of infidelity, 3 hypocrisy, hatred 
and enmity, that heart which 1 have embellished with the 
light of sincerity to Thee. 

Keep thou the Sun of Divine knowledge shining within my 
heart,* for I have made my heart the mine of the jewels of 
true belief. 

Sultan Q±iiyasu-d-Din Balban-i-Khurd 

Who had the title of Ulugh Khan, by the consent of the Maliks 
and Amirs adorned the throne by his accession in the Qa§r-i-Safed 


1 The word here has its double meaning. Saif] in his prosody says, 
‘•A bait (poem) is called bait for the reason that bait moans a house and 
they comp ire the bait of poetry () with the bait of hair and 

lie quotes the verses by Abu-1-Ala Ma‘rra 

I O-M 




Tho brilliancy of beauty is shewn forth in two tents 
The tent of poetry (sha‘r) and the tent of hair (shi‘r) 

Shirk. “ Idolatry : paganism: polytheism.’* Ascribing plurality 

he Deity. Associating anything with God. 
ho Wahhabi writers define Shirk as of four kinds : 


jho W £ 

iblxjd' 


Shirka l-Hlm. Ascribing knowledge to others than God# 

Shirku,~t-ta$arruf. Ascribing power to others than God. 
Shirku-Vibadah. Offering worship to created things. 

Shirku-l- l adah. The performance of ceremonies which 
.imply reliance on others than God. 


Hughes. Dictiormry of Islam , p, 579, Art. Shirk. 9. v. 

See also Qur'an, xxxv. 38 and xlvi. and 3, and various other places. 
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(the White * Palace) in the year'664 H. 1 * * He was one of the 
“ Forty Slaves ” of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dln, each one of whom had 
attained to the dignity of Amir. Inasmuch as the reins of 
government had been in his hands even in the days when he was 
merely Ulugh Khan, the affairs of the State very quickly came 
into his grasp. He would not allow people of low origin to have 
the slightest authority. It is said that a man named Fakhr, who 
had for years served as chief of the Bazar, had recourse to one of 
128 . the Sultan’s more intimate attendants, and offered a very large 
sum 8 on the condition that if the Sultan Ghiynsu-d-Dln Balban 
•would speak with him once only, he would give him all this money 
and valuable property. 8 When this request was represented to the 
Sultan he would not entertain it, and said ‘ to converse with people 
of low and mean extraction will lower my prestige.’ He was 
altogether opposed to oppression, and, in the early days of his 
reign, punished certain of his Amirs on account of j3ome 
tyranny which they had practised upon their subjects, and having* 
handed over one or two of them 4 * * * he permitted the complainants to 
exact retaliation, and after that these Amirs had paid the blood 
money, for shame they could never come out of their houses as 
long as they lived, and at* last they left the world. 

Verse. 

Reputation arises from equity and justice; 

Oppression and kingship are as the candle and the wind. 

And all his praiseworthy qualities may be estimated from this, 
that he used never to omit the ceremony of purification, and on 
going into an assembly where one was preaching he used to 

1 Of the six years which intervened between the events recorded ns having 
occurred in 658 H. and the accession of Gjhiyiisn-d-Dm Balban there is no 
known historical record. The Tdrikb-i-Firoz Shdhi of ?iau-d-Din Baraui 
only bogins from Ghiyasu-d-DIn Balban. 

* MS. (A) has the word ju between and 

® MS. (A) roads J Aft) 

4 Awjj According to Firishta one of these was Htaidar Khan the 

Amir of Oudh, who had killed a man in the fury of intoxication. Balban after 

enquiry had the Amir publicly flogged, and delivered him to the widow as 

a slave. He bought his release with a sum of 20,00(^8ilver tankahs but 
never left his house afterwards and died from shame. (See also Elliott, 

III. 101) 
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display erootioa, and weep much, while as regards his treatment erf 
sedition and revolt he used to shew himpelf a merpilesa repress. 

He laid clarfm fco the glory of £fn Emperor, because of this 
That he adorned the world with wisdom and equity, 

In days of retirement he would*wear a blanket; 

And he strove in prayer and supplication 
His eyes fixed upon the ground, his heart boiling like a 
• cauldron; 

A heart eloquent of speech, but a silent tongue ; 

Till his heart perceived with the eye of secret knowledge 
* All that was visible of ’these intricate matters. 

In this same year of his reign Tatar Khan the son of Angolan 
Khan sent from Lakhnauti sixty-three elephants as a present; 
and in this year the Sultan proceeding to Fatiali 1 and Kanpila, 
built the forts of Fatiali, Kanpila, Bhojpiir, and certain 129. 
other forts, and with five thousand cavalry crossed the Ganges on 
the pretext of making preparation for an expedition to the Jud 
hills. In two days after leaving Dehli he arrived in the midst of 
the territory of Kaithar,? and put to death every male, even those 
of eight years of age, and bound the wopien, and inflicted such 
chastisement that up till the rpign of Jalalu-d-Dtn the territory 
of Badaon and Amroha remained safe from the ravages of the 
Kaithavis, 3 and he threw open all the roads pf Bihar aqd Jauu- 
pdr, and all the roads pf the Eastern part of Ipdia which yyppp 
closed, and made over the territory of Miwat, which lies in 
the Doab, to* strong handed governors, with prders to pat fcp death 
the rebels, which they did, imprisoning spine. Then he xB%dp an 
attack in the direction of thp country at the fppt of the Sintjir 

1 JUS. (A) p atj&U» The pointed text has Bpt&lh 

Fatiali. In Aliganj tahsil, 22 miles north of Etah, a mined forjt still 
exists (llunfcer Jmp. &az.) 

In F&ra&a^fid £i*tri<?fc cel^br^d in ^habh£r^t*--(/mp. 

iGap.) 

Bhojpur. The residence of the Ujjaijjiiab west qi Arrah and 

north of Saesproxp, a pargana ha the dirk a r Jlohtji* hih£r. 

* So also TariMi-i-Firoz Shdhi. Firishta reads Kateher. MS. (A) 

i'^ads ^aptlmr. The district of RohilkhaVd is meant. 

8 Who Firishta says were notorious robbers and bri^^nd^. 

24 
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hills, 1 * and built a fort on those boundaries, and having called it 
Hi^ar-i-Nau (New Castle) proceeded to the Jud hills, and brought 
an army * towards Labor, and rebnilt the ^astle of Lahor whicll 
had been laid waste by the Mu gh uls in the reign of Sultan Mu‘izzii- 
d-Din Bahram Shah. Here he became ill, and the news of his 
illness 3 reached the confines of Lakhnauti, and Tughral, Naib of 
Amin Khan, who had been appointed to succeed Sher Khan in 
that district, laid the foundation of rebellion, and fought with 
his master Amin Khan and came off victorious, and having im¬ 
prisoned him gathered round himself the paraphernalia of royalty, 
and gave himself the title of MiTizzu-d-Din, and completely 
defeated some imperial troops which had been sent to oppose him. 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din. brought up an army against Tu gh ral but 
he went towards Jajnagar and Tarkila (Narkila) 4 * and Malik 
Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Beg Birlas 6 was ordered to pursue him, the 
Rai of Sunargam named Dhanuj 6 offering his services to the 
Sultan engaged to bring Tu gh ral. and Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Din 
proceeding by forced marches found Tughral, who had fled into a 
a jungle, 7 walking about off his guard, and having put him to 
130 . death sent his head to the court. The Sultan conferred that 
kingdom with a canopy and baton of office on his younger son 
Bugljra Khan, Governor of Saraana, who eventually received the 

1 MS. (A) reads JjyP-* Kohpaya-i-Sanbm. This seems to be a 

copyist’s- error, but I cannot suggest the true reading. The Kumaon bills 
must be meant. 

8 tty M8. (A). 

8 Neither Firishta nor ?iau-d-Din Barni mention this. 

* MS. (A) reads jd and ALi'jU 

6 MS. (A) ij vJle Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Tangras. 

TarHsh-i-Firoz Shdht calls him Malik Barbak Bektars Sudani. See Elliott, 
III. 117, note. 

® Called Danuj Rai in Tarikh-i-Flroz Shdht, See Elliott, III. 113, note.- 

“The Jajnagar here mentioned w&s evidently east of the Brahmaputra 
and corresponds to Tippera. The Snnarganw, presently mentioned aB on the 
road to Jajnagar, is described by Rennell as being ’once a large oity and now 
a village on a branch of the Brahmaputra 13 miles S. E. of Dacca.” 

It is marked in Rennell’s Map given in Yol. III. of Tieffenthaler “ Sonner- 
gong,” See Map N. 6. See 4 A. S. B., 1874, p.‘82. 

7 The printed text and MS. (A) both have 
The above appears to be the meaning. 
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I 

title of Sultan Nasiru-d-Dln, and then left foi the capital. Since, 
after the death of Sher Khan (who was uncle’s son to the Sultan 
and one of the “ Forty Slaves ” of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din, and 
Governor of Lalior and Dibalpur, and had read the Khutbah in 
Ghaznin in the name of Sultan Na$iru-d-Din, the Mughuls during 
his governorship not daring to invade Hindustan) the road of 
communication had become opened 1 to the Mughuls, accordingly 
Sultan Balbaa, to remedy this, despatched his elder son Sultan 
Muhammad, who is known as the Khan-i-Shahid, and Qadn-i-Mulk , 
(having first conferred upon him a canopy and baton of office, and 
the signs and insignia of* royalty, and having made him his heir- 
apparent, and giving over Sind with its dependencies to his care) 
with full equipment towards Multan, and the country right up 
to Tattha and the seacoast was in his possession. Amir Khusru 
and Amir Hasan of Delili remained in his service for five years 
in Multan, and were enrolled among his intimate companions. On 
two occasions he sent large sums of gold from Multan to Shiraz 
and begged that Shaikh *Sa‘di, a may God have mercy -on him , 
would come to live with him. The Shaikh did not come, excusing 
himself on the score of old age, but commended Mir Khusru to 
the care of tho Sultan, writing in excessively laudatory terms 
concerning him, and sent a collection o£ autograph poems. Sultan. 
Muhammad used to visit Multan every year to see Sultan Balban, 
and used to return distinguished with robes of honour and all 

1 Tho Calcutta text exactly reverses the meaning by roading 
Thus losing all the sense of the passage. Cf. MSS. (A) (B). 

MS. (A) has, correctly, ^ 

9 Shaikh Sharfu-d-DIn Muslih ibn ‘Abdu-llah as-Sa‘di. He was a native of 
Shiraz where his family for generations had been famed fbr eminence in 
learning. He is said to have lived to a great age, accounts differing between 
102 and 112 years (Beale says 120). Ho spent 30 years in acquiring sciences, 
30 years in travelling (he made the Hajj fourteen times) and 30 years in 
quietude : He died in the year 691 H. (1291 A.D.) He was the contemporary 
of many great men, among them Amir ^Khusru of Dehll who entertained him. 
His Kulliyat are of world wide reputation. The Majma'ul Fu?ahd (I. 274) 
from which the above is taken does not give the date of Sa'di’s birth, and 
gives the date 6f his death as 791 II. which is wrong. According to tho 
account given by Beale Sa‘dl was born “ about the year 571 A.H.” The 
above account “would however place bis birth in either 589 A H. or 579 A.H. 
Of his works the Gulistan and Biistan are the blst known. 

For a full account of Sa‘dl sec the preface to Platt’s Gulistan, See also 
Akuihkada, p. 284. 
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possible retrains and distinctions, and on the last occasion on 
which they were able to meet, the Saltan instructed him in 
private with excellent counsels and pleasing discourses, which are 
mentioned in the books of the Histories of Dehll, and having 
granted him permission to depart sent him to Multan; and in the 
lame year Itiraar 1 * * the Moghul with thirty thousand horsemen - 
having crossed the Ravi by the ford of Lahor caused great com¬ 
motion in those districts, and the Governor of Lahor sent a 
131 . petition to Kian-i-Shahid 8 telling him of what had occurred. 
He while in bis assembly read 30,000 as 3,000 and, inarching with ’ 
a large force, by rapid and continuous • marches arrived at the 
boundaries of Baghd-Sabz, 8 on the banks of the Lahor river where 
he engaged the infidels and attained the dignity of martyrdom. 
This event took place in Zu-Hijjah of the year 683 H, 4 * and Mir 
Hasan 6 * of Dehll composed a ptose lament, and sent it to Dehll. 
It is copied here in its very words. 

„ The Lament of Mir * Hasan . 

It is an old story that the tyrannous sphere, though it may for 
% time knit the knot of complaisance, and make a covenant of 
mutual sincerity, turns from its promise, and that discordant time, 
•although it professes to shew acquiescence, and makes specious 
promises of fidelity, fails to perform them. 

The wanton-eyed heaven, the pupil of whose manliness is sullied 
by the defect of the mote of meanness, at first, like a drunken man, 
gives some bounty in a case where there has been no favour' 
received to demand it, but in the end, like the children, takes the 

1 rtimar. Both in the printed text and in MS. (A) ?ian-d-DIn Barni-calls 
him Samar. Firishta calls him Timur Khan. 

* Called ghan-i-Shahid or the “ Martyr*Brince ” because he fell in battle 
opposing “the accursed Samar, the bravest dog of -all the dogs of ChaDgiz 
,gfean” (Elliott, III. .122,) 

* MS. (A) MM«) thetatmda B^-i- 

fiarlr with a footnote variant Bagh-i-Sard. 

4 £iau*d-Din Barnl says 684 H. 

4 ?ian-d-Dm Barm attributes this lament to Amir Kliusru. (Elliott III. 
122). Firishta also states that Amu Kkusru escaped when the Prinoe was 

killed, and wrote a lament, ^t seems probable therefore that the lament 

should be attributed to MIrghusru. The Hasan wbiob occurs in Text and 

both MSS. (A) (Bj may have had its origin in a copyist’s erro*. 
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gift back again without any treacherous col duct having been 
committed. The habits and customs of the expressive times are 
cast in the same mould, whether by. experience or by hearsay, we 132 . 
see or hear that whomsoever it perceives coming to perfection like 
the*moon, it desireB to darken the face of his fulness with the 
► blot of defect, and whomsoever i^ finds rising like a clond him it 
strives to tear to pieces, and to scatter his substance to the 
ertreme boundaries of. the horizon. As in this orchard of 
amazement and garden of regrets,, no rose blooms without a thorn 
so no heart escapes the thorn of sorrow. Alas! for the newly 
sprung verdure which has become yellow, withered in the bloom 
of its beauty by the autumn of calamity. Alas ! for the many 
fresh-springing trees which have been laid low in the dust of the 
ground by the fierce blast of Death. 

Consider the winds of Autumn, how chill they are and cold, 

The cowardly blows they have dealt alike at the young and 
old. 

One of the examples of this allegory is the death of the late 
Emperor Qa‘an-i-Mulk GhazI, 1 may God make manifest his 
demonstmtiom and weigh down Hie scale with his excellencies , 
on Friday the last day of the month of Zu-l-Hijjah in the year 
683 A.H., when the moon, like kindness in the heart of infidels, 
could nowhere be seen, the Sun with the company of the army 
of Islam came forth to smite with the sword, and the great 
Prince who was the Sun of the heaven of the kingdom, with the 
light of* holy war shining on his noble brow, and the un¬ 
changeable determination of “jihad” firmly planted in his 
illustrious mind, placed his auspicious foot in the stirrup. By 
night they submitted to his judgment which solved all difficulties, 
that Itimar with the whole of his army had advanced into the 
plain at a distance of three farsangs. When morning broke, “he 
commenced.to march intending*to leSve that place, and .at a 
distance of one farsang coming face to faoe with those accursed 
ones, 8 elected to draw up their forces in a place on the outskirts 

• 

1 Qaan-i-Mulk Ghazi. The eldest son of (j hlyaau-d-Din Balban who was 
Khan of Muffcan. §See page T87 ante. 

* MS. (A) 
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.of Bagh-i-Sarlr 1 on the banks of the river of Labor. Accor- 
133 . Singly he very strongly fortified a large village which was close 
to the river, and made such dispositions that when the infidels 
came against it, both rivers a should be in the rear of his army, 
so that neither could any man of his own army turn in flight *nor 
could any injury be inflicted i^pon bis army by that troublesome « 
horde 8 and in very truth that choice of position was the acme 
of caution and the.very height of skill in that world-conquering 
Khan, hut since when Fato is adverse the thread’of all plans 
becomes tangled, and the orderly row of enterprises becomes dis¬ 
ordered, 

.He who falls in with evil fortune by the way, 

His affairs fall out just as his enomies desire. 

His Fortune like a mad man loses the right way, 

His senses, like the nightblind, fall into the well. 

By chance that day the Moon and the Sun, which may be 
compared to kings, were suspended in the sign of the Fish,- 1 and 
Mars, whose blood-red aspect is entirely due to the blood of the 
princes of the people, had drawn out from the quiver of that 
sign the arrow of disappointment and the dart of disobedience 
against that Orion 6 (white) girdled Khan, who was like Leo 
coming forth from a watery sign ; the house of fear and calamity 
and the proofs of sedition and signs of harm thus became evidently 

1 ^ MS. (A) 3V Probably the before mentioned. 

8 The Ravi and Satlaj. This battle was fought close to Multan, and is 
described by Firishta, who states that after having routed the Mughul army, 
the Prince and some of his retainers were resting by the bank of the river 
when they were attacked by one of the Mughul chiefs who was lying in 
ambnsh with 2,000 men, and the Prince was killed with many of his fol¬ 
lowers ; the army which had taken the alarm returning just in tio4o to Bee 
him die. 

8 I read MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) reads fol&Sja • 

UaA/| (jjbi Lit. When Fate comes, tho plain becomes 

narrow. * 

Other proverbs of this kind aro tho following :— 

<JJw Jy jit When Fate comes, caution is useless. 

Jj* !i! # When Fato comes tho eye is blind. 

'} 

6 Tho three stars in Orion’s bolt. $ec Lane s. i\ 
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manifest, while the hint and indication of the proverb “ In face 
of Fate wide becomes strait ” became written on the consecutive 
pages (of his history). In short, at midday just as the courier 
of the heaven reached the country of noon, and the day of that 
would-conquering Emperor -was approaching its decline, suddenly 
a band made its appearance from the direction of those iufidels. 

The Khan-i-Ghazi at that same moment mounted his horse and 
issued an order in obedience to which all the cavalry and the 
body servants and rotinue and retainers, in accordance with the 
mandate 1 Kill the infidels- all of them’, 1 drew up in a line- a 
hundred times stronger than the rampart of Sikandar. 8 After 
ordering the right wing and dressing the left wing, he himself 
of noble qualities, stood in the centre like the moon and the host 
of the stars, ready for the jihad , whilo the Tatar infidels, let 
confusion and dismay come upon fJiem , crossed the river of Lahor, 
and confronted the ranks of the Muslims. Thereupon these wild- 134 . 
loving desert-born savages, placing the feathers of the owl 3 
upon their illomened heads, while the Ghazls of Islam, kings of 
Turkestan and Khilj and notables of Hindustan, and all the 
soldiery made the battlefield a place of prayer—as the Holy 
Apostle, may the blessings and peace of God be upon him , declared 
that the holy war was closely allied to prayer, saying We return 
from the lesser holy war to the greater holy war* reciting the takbir 6 

1 See. Qur’an IX. 5. 

o 9 o * * 9 fj • r o o 9c*c 99 1 

i VS* U 

8 The thick wall said to have been built by Aloxander the great to restrain 
the wild natives of Northern Asia : commonly known as the wall of Gog 
and Magog. See D’Herbolot Vol. I. p. 640, II. p. 282. Ibn Khaldoun, Proleg .: 

I. 162. 

3 The owl called by the Arabs d*Ui 10 a bird of ill omen and is hold 

to be unclean; Muslims being forbidden to eat its flesh ( Haiydtu-l-Hahvdnut ). 

jj * ? * fi o'* tt <• 9 , 0 - 

Hence the proverb bo 

* * * * 

Had there been any good in the owl the hunter would not have passed it 
by. See also page 167, note 1. See also J. A. S. B. 1877, p. 81. 

4 According to Sufi writers there are two Jihads. Al-Jihadul- Akbar or “the 
greater warfare ” which is against one’s own lusts : and Al-Jihddu-l-Asghar 
or “ the lesser warfare” against infidels (See Hughes. Diet . of Islam art. Jihad.) 

. 6 Crying AlldhutAkbar AUt God is Almighty. See Mishkatu-l-Masdbib 
X, ii. 1. 
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raised their hands in prayer, and in the first attack they put 
to the sword a considerable number of ablebodied men of the 
Mughul cavalry, and the lances of the Maliks of the Court so 
wounded the limbs of their enemies that above eaoh of them the 
blood spurted up like a spear, while «ixty selected Turks inter¬ 
weaving their arrows like closely-woven cloth, made it appear as 
though the weft (of existence) of the Tatars was being torn to 
shreds. 1 • 

In the beginning of the fray the arrow of the king leapt forth 

The Tatars were all laid low. 

As often as the great Lord, lion-hearted, wielding the sword, 
with a blade as bright as his own faith, sallied forth to 
attack from the # midst of the ranks. 

You would say that the sword fras trembling in that battlefield 
at the excellencies of the monarch, and becoming in its entirety 
a tongue was saying to him, Up and make an end of these ac¬ 
cursed onefe, and entrust their discomfiture to thy servants, but do 
thou thyself refrain from personal action, for the sword is double 
faced, and the scimitar of Fate pitiless in its wounding—no one 
can tell what may happen to any one of us from the decree of 
the All powerful. I close my eyes against the fatal eye.* 

Go not, that I may bind thy dust upon mine eyes. 

Act not, for I greatly fear the evil eye. 

The heaven has never seen such a brilliant countenance, 

I am as rue upon that fire to guard that eye. 8 

As long as he strenuously performed the duties of fighting and 
135 . warfare, each of the weapons as it were entered into colloqny with 
him—the spear was saying, Oh King ! refrain your hand from jnp 


1 There n a sequence of plays upon words in the original* which cannot 
possibly be preserved in a translation, tir is a kind of cam brio or lawn. 
It also has the usual meaning of “ arrow.” 

« JU£J| i. n eye supposed to haye the power of kiU&ug with one 
glance. The Arabs says AU| tie May God Hind the fateful 

•ye to thee. 

f au— According to Eurhan-i’Q&fi *, a seed which is burned to avert the 
consequences of being “overlooked ** by the evil,eye. See Tidier* a Lexicon. 
For an inter esting accooat of charms against the evil eye see Laue'.s 

Modern Egyptians, 
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tliis day, for the tongue of my point by reason of constant lighting 
and slaying is blunted, and I have no power left of opposing the 
enemy with‘thrusts, I f£ar lest I should leap up and should commit 
some untoward act. The arrow too was saying, 

Thou, the knot of whose bowstring opens the knot of the 
Jauzhar, do not advance to meet this danger. 1 

I myself in rushing forth to destruction cast dust upon my head, 
lest the close-eyed beauty of the heaven,® who sits on the fifth 
roof near the door of the eighth mansion, 3 sitting in ambush, out 
of temerity and spite, should discharge against you the shaft of 
error from the bow of fraud and.malice ; the lasso was saying, 
to-day the thread of planning should not be Jet go from the hand 
of deliberation, for I am contorted with anxiety at this precipitate 
conflict and ill-considered battle ; wait a while ! for Islam and the 
Muslims are like the tent ropes connected with the tent of your 
favours. Oh God ! in dealing with this people, do not so long 
delay putting the halter round their necks. 

I have willingly put my neck in the noose for thy sake 
Thou art my lassoer, who takest me with the noose of thy 
locks. 

In short, that mighty king, the defender of the faith, the uprootor 
of infidelity, from mid-day till eventide attacked that impious 
crowd with the whole main body of his army, cheerfully and 
willingly, while the shouts of the victors in the fight, and the 
clamour of those oager for the fray 4 deafened the ears of the world 
and of the sky, 6 and tongues of fire which leapt from the heads of 

1 MS. (A.) has as has tho text. MS. B Neither is intelligible. 

Possibly we should read mafsada. Jjjtuzhar the head and tail of 

Draco, see Burhdn-i-Qdti also 'Ain-i- Akbdri, II. (J.) p. 9, also A'a sh sh at) I, 202 . 

2 ijM l^b/c MS. (A). 

8 I read MSS. (A) and (B) have which makes 

no sonse unless we supply a word such as for which there is no 

sanction. The text reads j*J but it seems to me is more likely to be 
right. It might easily have become \j> by copyist’s error. 

4 MS. (A) 1)^ j This is a better read¬ 

ing than tho text. 

& MSS.. (A^ andr (B) read for in the text. 

25 
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tlie flashing spears, and tongues of the swords made not a single 
mistake in even in a letter iu transmitting the message of des¬ 
truction. In that uproar like the day df resurrection every one 
’ thought of this Ay at A day when a man will flee from his own 
136 . brother , l * the surface of the earth, like the eyes of old men who 
.have lost their sons 8 was full of blood, and the face of the sky 
like the head of sons who have killed their fathers, full of dust. 

Alas ! my father why dost thou submit to the steel of the fire¬ 
like sword 

Oh ! dost thou wish to inflict the wound of orphanage on my 
heart. 

In the very midst of this weary conflict, and amid all this 
pain and anguish, suddenly an arrow shot by Fate struck the 
wing of. that falcon of the field of foray, and the bird of his life 
took its flight from the cagc of the body of that noble one to the 
gardens of the Compassionate and meadows of Rizwan 3 

Verily we are God’s and verily to Him do w T e return . 4 * 

At that same moment the backbone of the religion of Muham¬ 
mad, may the peace and blessing cf God be upon him , broke like 
the heart of sorrowful orphans, and the rampart of the religion 
of Muhammad fell in like the grave of poor people of low origin, and 
the assistance which the arm of the king alone could give slipped 
from our grasp, and the confidence which the army of the 
Muslims had possessed 6 * was lost. Exactly at the time of sunset, 

1 Qur’an Sur : lxxx. 34.' 

a MS. (A) M* Tho text haa ylii which is bald 

and destroys all tho antithetical force of tho sentence. 

Jn MS. (13) the word j is omitted. 

& MS. (A) dj Rizwan, the name of the door-keeper 

of the garden of Paradise. r f ho word means “ Pardon ” “ forgiveness.” 

4 The formula of resignation to tho Divine will uttered by pious Muslims 
in all times of adversity, more especially bereavement or in presence of 
death. In the Qur’an II. 150, 151 wo read, “ Wo will tjy you with something 
of fear, and hunger and loss of wealth and souls and fruit; but givo good 
tidings to the patient who when thoro falls on them a calamity say, ‘Verily 

we are God’s and verily, to Him do we return’ those, on them are blessings 
from their Lord and mercy, and they it is who are guided.” (Palmor). 

6 &*££) see Lane, Ar. Diet. j*^*»Kl Tko c nlaco which com¬ 

prises El-Islam (meaning the Muslims) like as the egg comprises tho young 

bird, or tho congregation or collective body of the Muslims. 
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the sun of the life of that king whose sun was setting sank into 
the west of extinction, and the heaven, after the habit of mourners, 
dyed its raiineqt blue, while falling tears began to course 
down both its cheeks. Saturn, by way of fulfilling the require¬ 
ments of fidelity and the demands of mourning, turned its robe 
to black and bewailed tho people of Hindustan because of his 
death. Jupiter, in pity for that dust besoiled body and blood¬ 
stained mantle rent his garments and cast his turban in tho dust. 

And Marsj may the hand of his power be tightly closed as the 
eyo’of the beauties, and the face of his sustenance be dark as the 
locks of Ethiopians 4 .soro wounded by compassion for that calamity, 
with a rartkling thorn 1 which brought forth his heart’s blood, 
was trembling like the Fish 2 before the Sun, and like tho Ram 3 
in the hands of the slaughterer, while tho Sun, for shame that 
it had not striven to avert this calamity and prevent this disaster, 
caine not forth, but sank below the earth, and Venus when she 
saw what violence tho heavenly bodies were undergoing at the 
hands of Time, played her tambour more vehemently , 4 * changed 137 . 
the tune of the drum, and commenced music in a fresh measure, 
and because of the death of that slave-cherishing king, others in 
place of uttering musical strains began to weep, and Mercury 6 who 
in forage and conquests in accord with the scribe, used to writo 
many records of victory, in that tyranny 6 was blackening his 
faco with the contents of his inkhorn, and was clothing himself 
in a garment of paper made of the sheets of his own records, 
while the new moon in the slmpe of a crescent on the horizon, 
with bowed stature, in that day of judgment which had visited 
the earth, was striking its head on the wall and performing all the 
customary mourning duties. 

1 Khar-i^Aqrab The thorn of Scorpio. Mars is called 

8 

Hilt. The sign Pisces. 

8 Hamal. The sign Aries. 

* J iij on the analogy of ^ dJjj said of a liar. 

The JjaUs (anbur is a kind of mandolin with chords of brass wire played 

with a plectrum. The word was originally from its being likened to 

tho tail of a lamb.. (Lane). 

6 Mercury is cabled Dabir-i-Falalc. The scribe of tho sky. 

tazallum MS. (A) MS. (B). The textual reading r* must be wrong. 
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Thou places! thy cheek in the dust, alas, I wish not this 
for thee 

.Moon of my days, 1 do not wish thee to .pass beneath the 
Earth. . * 

If thou goest out to the chase (i.e. diest) thy dust is my life : 

My life ! is the solitude of thy dust pleasing to thee ? I do 
not wish it for thee. 

May God, be He exalted and blessed , raise the purified and 
sanctified soul of that warrior prince to lofty heights and high 
dignities, and give him, from time to time, cups full of the biil- 
liancy of his beauty, and glory, and make all the kindness, and 
clemency, and affection, and care which he evinced towards this 
broken down worthless one, a means of increasing the dignity and 
wiping out the faults of that prince. Amen, Oh Lord of the worlds l 

And Mir Khusru 1 * also on that day fell a prisoner into the 
hands of Lahori, a servant of the Mughvih and had to carry a 
nosebag and horsecloth upon his head. He recounts this circum¬ 
stance in these words — 

• 

1 who never even placed a rose upon my head, 

He placed a load on my head and said “ Jt is a rose.” 3 * * 

And lie composed in poetry and sent to Dehli two elegies written 
iu tarkib-band 6 * 8 which arc found in the anthology known as 

1 For an account of Mir Khusru see index reference. 

Tho poot, relates some of his experiences as a captive—“At the time 

that this learner of evil, the author, was a captive iu the hands of the 

Mughula—may such days never return !—travelling in a sandy desert, where 

the heat made my head boil like a cauldron, I and the man who was with 

me on horseback arrived thirsty at a stream' by the roadside. Although 

the naphtha of my life was heated 1 would not inflame it with oil by 
drinking a draught of water. Both my guard and his horse drank their 
till and expired immediately.” Elliott, 111, Appendix, p. 545. 

8 means both horsecloth mid also rose. There is a difference in the read¬ 
ings. MS. (A) reads, cL. ^MS. (B) is like the text. 

8 M In tllis class of composition a certain number of verses 

having the same metre and rhyme are .followed by a couplet in the same 
metro but having a different rhyme—then tho original rhyme is reverted to 
for a certain number of verses, mfd is again followed by a fresh .couplet 
having the same metro, but a rl^’me differing from both tfie original rhyme 
and that of tho first interpolated couplet—and so on. In Tarji'band as 
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Ghurratn-l-KamaL 1 For a space of a month more or less, folk 
used to sing those tarklb-bands and used to chant them as 
threnodies over their dead from hou&e to house. 

The following is one of them 

Is this the Resurrection day or is it a calamity from heaven 138. 
.which has come to light ? > 

Is this a disaster or has the day of Judgment appeared 
upon the earth ? 

That breach which has appeared this year in Hindustan 
has given entrance to the flood of sedition below the 
foundation of the world. 

The assembly of his friends has been scattered like the 
petals of the rose before the wind. 

Autumn the leaf scatterer has, one would say, appeared in 
the garden, 2 

Every eyelash, in the absence of friends, has become a 
spear-point to the eye, and each point of the spear has 
brought blood spouting forth to a spear’s length. 

The heart writhes in agony since Time has broken the thread 
of companionship; 

When the string is broken, the pearls are scattered far and 
wide. 

Such a flood of tears has been'shed by the people on all 
sides that five*fresh rivers have appeared around Multan. 5 

I wished to bring my heart’s fire upon the tongue in the 
• foijm of words, 

When lo! a hundred tongues of fire appeared within my 
mouth. 


has been stated elsewhere, the plan is simflar to the above, but the interpolat¬ 
ed couplet is always the same. This interpolation occurs not more than, 
seven times both iu Tarkib-band and in Tarji‘band. 

1 Qbnrratu-l-lcamdl. The longest of the four Diwiins of Amir Khusru. 
It contains poems written from the 34th to the 42nd year of his lifo~^~fbr an 
account of this and the other “ Diwans ” see Elliott, III. Appendix. See also 
HiijI Khalifah, IV. 311. 

8 MS. (A) reads for 

8 MS. (A) agreos#with the text* MS. (B) has a worthless reading 
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I dug deep in my breast, empty of all desire, and tears burst, 
forth from both my eyes ; when the earth is hollowed out 
then springs of water make their appearance. 

Weeping has taken the bloom off my cheek, and disgraced 
me, because by reason of it, the skin has left my cheek 
and the bones have come in sight. 

Tho planets are all conjoined in my eyes 1 perchance it por¬ 
tends a storm, since in a watery constellation a conjunc¬ 
tion of planets is seen. 

I only wish for that, same collection (of friends) and how- 
can this be! 

It is essentially impossible—how can this Banatu-n-Na ( $h 
become the Pleiades 8 (How can mourning become joy). 

With what omen 8 did the king lead his army from Multan 
and draw the infidel-slaying sword in order to slay the 
infidels. 


1 Tho text has wo should read as in M&. (A). 

Tho astrologers state that when a conjunction of all tho planets shall take 
place in one of the watery constellations (Scorpio, Pisces, Aquarius) a deluge 
like that'which destroyed the world in the time of Noah will occur again. 

* This couplet differing as it does in rhyme, but being in the same metre is 
characteristic of tarlclb buyid, see p. 190, note 3. 

olh Bandtu-u*na‘sh, this name “Tho daughters of the bier” is 
given by the Arabs to the constellation Ursa Major. See Lane, s. v. - 

The origin of the name “ Tho daughters of the bier ” is said by Secfillot in 
his Notes to the Prolugomenes des Tables Astronomiques d’Oloug rfeg, to be that 

the Arab Christians called the “ Chariot ” or the four stars composing the 
body of the Great Bear Feretrum Lazar1 , and the three stars (the 

handle of the plough) of the tail Maria, Martha ac ancilla .” The Persians 
have a superstition that if two peojfle are together and one of them points 
out this constellation to the* other, one of the two will die within the year. 

The allusion to the Pleiades is explained by the'following verses of Ibnu-l- 
Amid (see de Slane, lbn Khali. : III. 263). 

“ I have seized on one of the opportunities which life offers to form with 
my companions a part of the band of the Pleiades, and, if you do not aid us 
to maintain our rank in that choir by % sending us some wine, wo shall be sad 
like the daughters of the hearse.” 

The Pleiades is considered a fortunato asterism (cf.) Job xxxviii. 13, 
“ The sweet influenoes of Pleiades.” • » 

8 MSS. (A) and (B) road • 
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When they brought him tidings of the enemy, with that 
strength which lie possessed, ruthlessly he displayed his 
wrath and unfurled his. standards. 

That army which was then present sought for no second 
army, 

For this reason that Rustum must not be indebted to an 
armed host. 1 

One assault took him from Multan to Lahor, saying 

In my reign can any one rebel against me? 

Am I not such a lion, that my sword which is like tire and 
water 

Has by its slaying turned every year of theirs to dust and 
ashes ? 

Such torrents of blood often have I set flowing over the 
earth, 

That the vulture flies 2 over the surface of blood like a 
duck over the water. 

In this year to such an extent do I stain the earth with 
their blood, 

That the evening twilight reddens with the reflection of 
the earth. 

He was bent upon this enterprise and did not know that 
the Destiny of heaven had drawn the line of fate across 
the writing of the page of intention. 

His eyes were smitten by the stars ; if I have the power 
I must heat a needle, and like a shooting star thrust it 
into the eye of the seven planets. 

The first day of the month became Muharram 3 for him, 140. 
not for him only but for all people. 


1 These verses are transposed in the text. MS. (A) and MS. (B) give this 
order. 

2 MSS. (A.) and (B) read j 

8 MS. (A) reads jV s * iji. 

The Martyr Prince was killed on the last day of Zul Hijjah the morrow 
of which was the sacred month of Muharram. 

The ‘Ashurii (the tenth) is a voluntary fast day observed on the tenth of 
the month of Muharram. We read in the Mighkdt (VII.) Ibn Abbas said 
“ I did not see his highness intend the fast of any day wliieh he considered 
more noble than the ‘Ashura and the fast of Ramadan.” Again “ the fast of 
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Since ai tlie end of Zul Hijjali he drove his dagger into 
the neck of his enemies. 

That the day of ‘Ashura might arrive he entered the ranks 
of holy war like Husain ; the dust of his steed served as 
collyrium for the eye of the brilliant moon. 

What an hour was that when the infidel reached the van of 
the army! 

One upon another his squadrons passed over the river and 
came upon them unawares. 1 

Thou didst see the king’s steed, 2 casting the cloud of dust 
to the sky. 

The wind-footed courier charging the infidels worthless 
as dust. 

He raised a turmoil among the stars by the shouts of 
his army. 

Ho produced an earthquake in the world by the rushing 
of his cavalry, 

From the roll of tlie drums, the neighing of the horses, and 
the shouts of their riders, he caused, a quaking of the 
plain and desert and mountain. 

His horses were reeking (with sweat), with shoes as hot as 
fire, so that the hoofs of each fiory-shod steed struck 
sparks. 3 

What awe was there! at one time drawing up for battle, 

What terror was there ! at another time raising the battle 
cries. 4 * 

From the flash of the sword in his hand he scattered heai 
and oppressiveness around him. 

the day ‘Ashura I am hopeful will cover the faults of the coming year.” 
(Matthews, Yol. I. p. 402). * 

“ It is the only day of Muharratn observed by the Sunni Muslims, being 
the day on whioh, it is said, God oreated Adam and Eve, heaven and hell, the 
tablet of decree, the pen, life and death.” (Hughes; Diet, of Uldm). 

1 MS. (A) reads and dlti j fj vf <j 

* MS. (A) reads instead of u&a. as* in the text. 

& MSS. (A ) (B.) read JJ- w 

4 MS. (A) o>. —xyb 

MS. (B) roads the same as (A) repeating j n the second line. 
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While the very thought of his spear pricked the heart like 
so many thorns. 

The brave-hearted were attacking, bent on consuming their 
enemies, 

The faint-hearted were plotting intent upon flight. 

[Whiles, the king the cherisher of brave men, in thac 
field of battle, 

Was doing deeds of bravery and urging on the warriors]. 1 

Striking manfully blow after blow upon the ribs of the 
unmanly cowards,* 

And sending forth flames of fire from his well tempered 
sword. 

Raising aloft like Jamshid the standard, to restrain the 
demons, 

Urging on his steed, like the sun, to capture kingdoms. 

Bringing the sky into supplication from that affliction. 

Making the sun perform the Tayammum * with that dust. 

[At that time when there was a distinction between brave 
and coward, 

Many a one there was whose lips were dry and his cheeks 
# pale]. 3 


1 These lines are omitted in the text but are in both MSS. 

jjjJ 2>jA 

2 tayammum. This word signifies “ Intention 99 and is restricted 
to the JPuzic or ablutional ceremony performed with sand instead of water, 
which is permissible under certain circumstances, as for instance when 
water cannot be procured without incurring undue risk or labqjur. 

, Qur’an V. 9. “ If...ye oannot find water then take fine surface sand and wipe 

your faces, and your hands therewith.” This like so many of Muhammad’s 
injunctions was excellent as a sanitary measure. 

* The text and MS. (B) arc both wrong here, repeating the preceding 
band as though this poem were a tarjVband, The following is the correct 
Reading as given in MS. (A) 

Ar-^oli 13 j| ts Jjj 

J vX w i fj jjpfimJ 

Oonseqnently in the translation I have omitted the incorrectly repeated 
lines, and have given these in their place. 

26 
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T£e 4ajr yaj oast into <3#rfci§pa 1 one 

upon the other, 

The sun became pale when d#gg#r w&ff jnijerweftf ed 
dagger. 

The d^y was nearing its decjine, seeing that the swords * 
were weaving a sky of rust £yer the sun of tbp U*my. 

The rows of swords in both ranks repemhl©4 (the teeth of) 
a comb, 

combatants are entangled one with the pfter like hair 
with hair. 8 

142 The Earth looked like a of water when Qujnpss was 

knit with cuirass, the plain resembled a rose garden 
, wheu shield was wpven with @hie]$. 

The heaven flies away as though flying from an $rrow, 

The arrows flying above thpir hqadp are thich as tbe feathers 
of a wing. 

■\VTjen half the force pf the infidels had them heads swept 
off by the sword 

Those infidel heads 4 which were matted fagether like the 
Ipcks of black hair. 

Euby-red drops of blood sprang like tears 6 from tb& sword 

So that the gold-woven standards were besprinkled with 
the jewels. 

Each single head was cleft in twain when the swords 
blows met. 

\ K& fB) roads which u the best reading. 

% This is the reading of MS. (A) ££ J&) }\ M MS. (B) follows the text 
but with no intelligible meaning. The reading of MS. (AJ is not quite satis¬ 
factory a,nd it that wq should read jf. i. e. The war- 

#Wff! W??** 

8 MS. (A) has the following :rr 

nubs* Jt **** b 

MS. (B) has \j diU» while the text has, this aft siU* 
reading for. '***>}) |j diU. • • 

MS. (B) is the reading adopted for this line, reading however 
(text) and MS. (A) for. MS. (B) in the second line. 

t»(A) JrtAwWK- 

8 Insert )) before MS. (A). 
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Ttfef cftdv^ff hetidB becrime* as one again when Bead was 
tbffasf dgdinSt Bead. 

T*htf fclaftf tfere lying' <fxi dll side# of th&t verdant plain 1 

Like* the figured which they Weave oh the green brocade. 

Long had they been striving even from morning till even¬ 
ing^ to idee, arid hair to Bair, and hand to Band.* 

The king 8 wished to spread the carpet of victory but to 
Miat dvail 

Since the heavens had woven that carpet in another pattern. 

*[ffiff dttepicioud 6v?ord did hot cease from Contest for 
one moment. 

Ftforii the declining ddy tilt night in that day of declining 
fortune]. 

Oh Lord ! tfds that blood which flowed over the face of the 143. 
plain 

Or 1 was' it a riVer urging its waves toward tBe lips of the 
thirsty. • 

Just as' Wdt'er drops to the earth when you sift it 6 in 
a sieve 

Sb the blood' dript froth the liihbs of the weary warriors. 

^he hioVtally wounded lay in the death-agony writhing on 
the ground, while from his throat blood burst in billows, 
•P'o’iitmg in' tBe air. 

The arrows drove the bodies over the sea of blood like 
Boats, * 

Plying their oars madfy and urging their course onwards. 6 

1 MS. (A) reads csb** j* »aU»| Wffich is tjie 

treading, adopted* 

* MS. (A) reads. y~j j L£j+i yo j ujjyij) 

AS; (lj)i AAJ&fb j' yms*v y*'y ya*j49 yd j* yj 

* MS, (B) reade inoorreofcly 

4 TheP text' and- MS* (B) are again' Wr<fng berr giVirfg irf fctfffe the 
loofcpiet beginhifafr b#*#*'^**, 1 ptfgS 19# nbti? &, irfSfdatf df tffnlneg 
[which should follow 

jf* 

)>y jj) dbj')? 

6 MS. (A) 1 </>. 

6 These lines follow here in M8. (A) in the text they are five couplets later. 
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The riyer bore those (the infidel enemies) to hell and the 
stream bore these (the Muslims) to Paradise, although 
the blood of infidel and Musjim was flowing side by side. 

The chargers were plunging and the heads of the riders 
falling. • 

The feet of the horses speeding and the heads of the riders 
bowling along. * 

Every spurt of blood which spurted from the body struck 
by an arrow 

Leapt without restraint like a man who leaps to avoid an 

. arrow. 1 • * 

The arrow of every man who from stoutness of heart had 
an arm nerved for the fight, fitted accurately to the bow 
flew straight to the heart of the enemy’s army. 

And he who from faint-heartedness has lost command of 
his arms and legs, was running now to the water^/nd 
now to the plain. 

The king, the commander of the army, was urging on the 
charger of his fortune, and it galloped with him in draw¬ 
ing up his line, and planning the scheme of action. 

144 . The heavens turned Victory backwards seizing it by the 

hair, • 

Although Victory was speeding towards us having left the 
accursed (infidels). 

* [The infidels were expecting the coming of night, to take 
to flight, 

Suddenly the scale of the balance turned against us]. 

What a night was that! when the sun had fallen from the 
sky! * 

And demons were hurling fire upon the earth, and the stars 
had fallen. 

When nothing of day remained for that sun of fortune. 8 

1 These lines follow here in MS. (A) which reads 

8 Here again the text and MS. (B) are wrong. Here should follow as in 
MS. (A). 

bjm ^ 

8 These are omitted in MS. (B.). MS. (A.) reads \) u*UJf 

This and the following are transposed in the text* 
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Some little daylight remained when the sun (of royalty) 
fell. 

Although Husain of the famous Kerbela 1 * * * * * * was in straits for 
want of water. 

He was the Muhammad whose end came upon him in the 
water. 8 

The heart of mankind became *(full of holes like) a fishing 
net because, from the craft of the demon the royal signet 
which was on the hand of Solomon fell into the water. 8 

The infidels were wallowing in blood as the donkey wallows 
in the gutter, the believers lay in the mud like jewels in 
4he mire. 

One army was passing through the water of the flood of 
disaster, 

The other parched with thirst had fallen in with a mirage. 

Each one of them was put down on the tablet of the earth 
for this reason that their affairs had fallen into the 
account of the day of reckoning. 


l A city in ‘Iraq 50 miles sonth west of Bagdad and six miles west of the 

Euphrates. IJusain was slain there A.H. 61 in conflict with Yazid ibn 
Mu‘awia on the 10th of Mu^ai-ram ; the name of the place where IJusain was 

cut off from the Euphrates was called Kerbela. See Hughes Bid. of 
Islam art. Husain. 

* MS. (A) reads. by* »■><*»( ji K but the text is the correct 

reading. 

It refers to the circumstances already related under which the Khan-i- 

Shahid, the Martyr prince met his death. Firishta relates that having defeated 
the enemy the ^generals of Hindustan discarded all caution and pursued 
the fugitives while the Muhammad, the Martyr Khan, who had not performed 
the mid-day prayer, went hastily with 600 of his army to the margin of a 
large tank which then was near, alighted and engaged in prayer when his 
party were suddenly attacked by one pf#the Mughiil Generals with 2,000 men 
who were in rfimbush ” (Tdrlth-i-Firishta, I. 143. Bombay Edition.) The 
Prince after a gallant fight was killed by an arrow and most of his men 
killed. It was here Amir Khusru was taken prisoner but escaped. 

8 The following is greatly abridged from the Qi^afu-l-Anbiyd. 

Solomon’s famous Bignet ring in which lay the secret of all his power was 
stolen from him.by the jinn Aftarji who while Solomon was bathing, per¬ 
sonated him and demanded the ring from his wife ( Tamtnah ) to whom he 
had entrusted it. Obtaining it from her he sat on the throne and ruled the 
kingdom, Solomon ^having been cast out as an imposter. Solomon entered* 
the servioe of some fishermen who used to give him two fish daily as his 
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The skuil estpa which were tying, m the freteh cvim&Sb blood 
looked like cocoanuts engraved and omazftettted with 
vermilion. 1 

L45. The wounds of the heart were weeping tears of blood in 

bidding farewell to thro soul, and the bodies' werb lying 
desolate owing to separation from life. 

Alae \ many Were the living who were lying among the 
dead overcome with terror, their bodies blood-stained and 
their eyes sunk in (feigned ) sleep. 

Look at the deeds of this orafty old wolf (the sky) for lions 
were as though bound in chains and elephants in fetters 
at the hands of (infidel) dogs. # 

|This was not a battle, I verily saw that thafc was the day 
of resurrection. If these are the tokens of the resurrec¬ 
tion,. then I have seen it].* 

Look at the revolution of the heaven, for it brought about 
such ai change, that it made the centre of Islam to go 
round and round (in perplexity) like the compasses. 8 

wages, one of which he ate but sold the other to feed the poor. In the mean¬ 
time A?af recognized that it? was not Solomon who was' ruling, and brought 
*40 holy men { *7**!) ) before the throne each bearing an open copy of the 
Taurat (Book of the Law)' which they read aloud ; A$iarjf the demon wag net 
able to bear this, rushed up to the roof of the palace, cast the ring into the 
water and fled. Solomon happened to be fishing that day but being* tired' fell 
asleep on the Bank of the river, a large* snake-came 1 oitf of the Water and 
taking the green bough of a tree.in its mouth was fanning Solomon ag he 
slfept, when the fisherman's daughter passed by; she ran off to her father 
and begged him to marry her to Solomon. Eventually thigi wag settled' 
(though Solomon protested hig inability to provide a doWry) and Solomon 
married the girl. The fish which had swallowed; the rin# fell into their net 
on the following’day and was given to Solomon with two other fish, SolomoH 
took them and* sold two of them and gave the other to the fishermen’* 
daughter t<r fry. She struck a knife intoifc $nd the ring fell out, the whole 
House becoming illuminated, she screamed and. fainted, Solomon seised tti| 
ring*and put it on,tbuB recoveringhiadost kingdom. J 

1 MS. (A) reads j** \j The text and' MSi (B) read j y* 

which seems preferable. 

*’ The text and MS. (B) are again wrong : the* proper lirtetr fcetV'* ate 
&& t) o/cbi • 

^ J ijt |; smLsJS 

• M€h (A) reads (variant adopted) u* tarfWf MS. (B) is the sanus^ 

fflrthsrtext except’that it reads 1 imbefch< lines; 
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JJap one ever lem an atom curry qB tie water of tie sun's 
spring ? 

Has one ever seen a stone, which has rivalled the princely 
pearl ? 

When the king entered the cave of the protection of God, 
that man is a dog who did not wake the sleepers of the 
cave 1 * * with his lamentations. 

That he entered the secret cave (of death) when fleeing 
from his enemies, is no disgrace. 

The elect of God (Muhammad) fled towards the cave to 
avoid the attack of bis enemies. 8 

And if a spark reached him from the arrow of his enemies 
this too is right 8 for the wrath of Nimrod at last com- 146. 
fitted Abraham to the fire. 4 * 

And if he went to the holy place (Paradise) do noirbe vexed 
and count it as a shame to him 6 for ‘Isd through the 
§pito of the Naaarenes devoted his life on the cross. 

And if the (infidel) dogs were crafty as foxes to him, say 
this, that it is of a piece with the dog like behaviour 
which was shewn to (‘All) the Jdaidar-i-Karrar (lion of 
repeated attacks). 6 

And if the demons caused him to drown, then say this that 
it is like when a demon drowned Rusfeum in the ocean. 7 

Every year be used to devote his life and energy to fighting 
the Mughuls, 

At last he yielded up his precious life in this endeavour. 

1 Qur’an, Suratu-l-Kahf, XVIII. Tho seven Bleepers of Bphesus. MS. (A) 
reads c/f *&«*&**. MS. (B) which the text follows reads j 

and the text reads. f° r . 

8 MSS. (A) and (B) read fj) )l. 

8 The text and MS. (B) are hopelessly wrong here: the correct reading 
MS. (A) is jJJ j\, 

4 Qur’an, xxi. 52-69. 

Said they Burn him and help your gods if ye are going to do so 
We 8*fcl Oh tbre 1 be thou copl and a saftety fox Abraham, 

8 MSS. (A) and ($). read The reading in 

the text i s inadmissible. * 

6 Abdur Rahman ibn Muljim slew ‘All with a* sword while engaged in 
prayer on the 19thJEfcama?an 35 A.H. in the Mosque of Rilfa.- 

7 See §hah Nama (Turner Macan), Yol, Jfc, p, 74$. 1, & 
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• 

This is one of the tricks of fate which at one time sheds 
blood and at another gives life ; 1 * we are powerless, it is 
nseless to strive against the all-powerful tyrant (fate). 

The mighty lion when stung by the ant roars aloud in 
agony. 

The infuriated elephant when pricked by a thorn shrieks 
from pain. 

[It was on Friday, the last day of Zul Hijjah that this battle 
took place 

At the end of eighty-three and the beginning of eighty- 
four] .* 

The sun and moon wept over the face of that one of 
auspicious features, 

Day and flight wept over the youth of that short-lived one. 

Like his orders, tears from the eyes, flowed from east to 
west 

Behold the obedience of the servants 3 who wept without 
any master. 

In his reign birds and fishes were so happy 
147. That the fishes wept in the water and the birds in the air. 

The heavens with its thousand eyes wept over the people 
of the earth like vernal showers upon the grass. 4 

The dew which falls every morning from heaven and waters 
the earth, consider that as the tears of the stars who are 
weeping in the highest heavens. 

The people of Multan, men and women, weeping and tear¬ 
ing their hair, in every street, face to face and every 
where, 

No one could sleep at night for the noise of the wailing, 
and the beating of the drums, for in every house the 
mourners were weeping bitterly. 

l MS. (A) j 

8 MS. (A) has the following lines in place of those in the text 
jtJjKu/f oi) H teVj Cf^ 3 W **+*■ 

j l i j ■ » ■■ iJ it jb jlfcf - — ■ j &tb j* .i ftf 

1st Muharram (684 A.H.)* 

B MS. (A) & ***. c 

4 This couplet is omitted from M$. (B). 
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They were preparing to perforin the wazu in the water of 
their eyes, 

Hoping for pardon for that they wept at the time of prayer. 

Their tongues were blistered like the feet of prisoners, 

So sorely did they weep for the captives of calamity. 

Their eyes poured forth blood upon the earth like the 
throat of the slain, 

So bitterly did each one weep for his own dead. 1 

And if by chance a captive returned from that bond of 
calamity, 

Every one seeing his face wept honest tears of sorrow. 

[So great was the weeping that the waves of the tears 
were greater than those of the Jihun. 

This was my own condition, the state of the others how can 
I describe !] 8 

Shall I wring my hands, or shall I with my own teeth 
make my arm livid, 

Or shall I wear clothes of a darker blue than this blue 148. 
heaven ? 3 

Every man of reputation, tattoos his arm with the needle, 

But when I make my arin blue with my teeth, the name of 
the king leaps forth on my arm. 

Alas ! that he by the tyranny of the blue sky, is sleeping 
beneath the earth, while 4 because of his sleeping there 
the whole horizon has become blue (dark). 

There was both the blackness of the Hindu and the white¬ 
ness of the Turk, whereas now both Turk and Hindu are 
wearing blue (as mourning) 

6 [It was as though the people were tearing the heavens 
and dividing them among themselves, 

1 This is the order of tho couplets in MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) vn-Aol J} ^yo if l?j£ 

G o|JLa. ^yO JIa 

3 Blue was the customary mourning colour in Persia. 

4 MS. (A) )j 

6 This couplet is not in tho text nor in MS. (B) MS. (A) roads 

&jf j fj 
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To such an extent was the earth in all directions blue with 
mourning garments.] 

Now it has become customary to wear blue—so that hence¬ 
forth it behovos the wearers of white cloth to dye their 
thread blue in the shuttle. 1 

In every street 8 of Cairo a river blue like the Nile was 
flowing; to such an extent were blue garments being 
washed in tears on all sides. 

The dyers of blue cloth were as happy as if there was a 
bridal in their houses, because so many brides had their 
garments dyed blue in mourning for their husbands. 8 

The lovely ones who were smiting their foreheads and 
shedding tears of blood had their cheeks below their 
eyes red (with blood) while above their eye-brows it was 
blue. 

The beauties have no need of blue (patches) and redness 
(rouge) after this, 

For the cheeks are torn till they are red (with blood) and 
the face is smitten till it is bluo (with bruises). 

In such quantities do they tear their hair from their 
delicate brows, one and all 

That tho root of every hair becomes blue from such rough 
treatment. 

[How long shall I tear out the hair of my head in this 
lamentation and mourning ! 

Nay I will pluck this body of mine like a hair from the 
head of my life]. 4 

Alas! that my heart has suddenly turned to blood on 
account of (the loss of) my friends. 


The order of the following couplets differs from that of the text as will 
be seen. 

i MS. (A) reads ^ for jfi bo the latter is the correot reading. 

* MS. (A) c 
» MS. (A) 

* MS. A. jt 3 jO (* £ UrtI jl B c S3* Not in the text. 

y. uk* 3 m ji tP oil 
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Alas ! for that assembly who were a constant fresh joy to 
their friends. 

The eyes became flooded, with water and blood on account 
of their friends, so long as I saw my friends in the 
midst of blood and water. 

Such priceless blood of my‘friends has the earth swallowed 

That it is my right to demand from the Earth the blood 
money for my friends. 

If it were possible for those who sleep in the dust to arise, 

I would devote the remainder of my life to secure the 
existence of my friends. 

It were a pity that the eye should have its pupil always 
with it, and yet that its friends should be out of sight. 1 * * 

How can one bear to look at others instead of one’s friends. 

My friends are gone! How can I embrace a stranger! 

How can I clothe any other person in the mantle of any 
friends! 

I will place their dust in my eyes (as a collyrium). How 
can it be right that the dust of my friends’ feet should 
be so little valued * 

In desire for my friends, even though they sever my head 
(from my body), 

Still the desire for my friends will never be severed from 
my 8 head. 

Oh my King ! whenever thon biddest me I will tear my 
garment of life to the very edge in mourning for my 
friends. 

My life has been torn to shreds in a hundred places through 150. 
grief, how can it be right that I should tear a shred into 
shreds for the sake of my friends. 4 

My friends have gone of whom are you talking, 

Once for all bring your speech to an ending and breathe 
a prayer for my friends. 


I MS. (A) JJ* fAa. j! J (****- J* ut* bj* 

8 MS. (A) The order in the text differs. 

8 ms. (A) ^ f j** j* 

4 I follow thefctext here. MS. (A) reads. 
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[Always remember the departed, especially at the time 
of prayer, 

Because nothing shews you the way to mercy save the 
guidance of prayer]. 1 

0 Lord may the illumination of the sun of mercy light 
upon their souls,* 

May.their souls shine like the sun from the bounty of thy 
light. 

In the day of battle the Great Khan was their leader, 

May the same Khan be also their leader to the Garden of 
Paradise. 

If an angel flies thither in desire for him it becomes a fly, 8 

May the wings of the peacock of Paradise drive away the 
flies from them. 

The bounty of mercy is the water of life in the gloom of 
the grave, 4 

Oh Lord, in the darkness of the tomb may they have the 
water of life. 

[When the faces become black from the sun of resurrection 

May the wings of the angels cast protecting shade over 
their heads]. 6 

When they give 6 into their hands the record of their deeds 
taken from the book of punishment, 

May the record bear as its heading the words “ A book for 
the right hand.” 7 

These lines are not in the text nor in MS. (B). 

1 Jbx \j jjK,. — Vftrv ^b 

Ua J|6 Jm mm La OjI- ^ 

Ddl-i-du l d Dal signifies the letter with which the word du‘a 
begins, while Dull also means “ that which shews tho way.” 

8 jl v-y 1 * MS. (A). 

8 iiji bjj t-£L »jt MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) jX 

6 This couplet is omitted from the text. 

j 

^b £jL» j)lo j\ jmJ* 

« MSS. (A) (B) Otf jJ 

7 See Qur’an lxxxiv. 7, 8, 9 “ and as for him who is given his book in his 
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May the drops of blood which were shed from their throats 

Become the most costly rubies of their crown of pardon. 

For the thirsty ones 1 whose souls departed for lack of 
water, 

May the cloud of mercy rain continuously upon their heads. 

For the captives 8 who were long subjected to hardships, 

Oh Lord ! may the hope of speedy release make their way 
light for them. 

May the affliction which they suffered in imprisonment, be 
to those who have escaped from prison (by death) the 
cause of their eternal salvation, 

And those who have survived and have returned from 
that calamity, 

May they experience the mercy of the Author of good, 3 and 
may the favour of the Sultan be theirs. 

Since Muhammad has departed may the event bo happy for 
the king. May his son Kaiqubad be most fortunate and 
his son Kaikhusru be blessed. 

And the opening [of another threnody] 4 is as follows : 

My heart sit silent in sorrow for no trace of joy remains, 

Grief, do thou take away the world, for no joy is left 
therein. 

In the following ode too he refers to the same disastrous 
occurrence: 

Behold this calamity 5 which has be fallen this year on the 
frontier of Multan, 

The right wing of the believers has been defeated 6 by the 
infidel ranks. 


right hand, he shall be reckoned with by an easy reckoning; and he shall go 
back to his family joyfully.” 

i MS. (A) ^ X tj I follow the text here. 

8 This is the reading of the text. MS. (A) reads &&&? MS. (B) 

8 Vtillers. 

4 These words are not in either MS. 

6 MS. (A) reads J^l This is the preferable reading. 

* MS. (A) 


151. 
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How can I explain that day of resurrection, from the 
agony of which the Angel of Death would have craved 
respite. 

How can I describe the way in which the Ghazls, attacked 
the front of the Khaibaris, like the Lion of repeated 
attacks. 

But what help has anyone against the decree of fate which 
was ordained by and issued from the Almighty. 

52. What was the condition of the battle field ? it was one 

load of dead bodies, 

So much blood was spilled and the load was lying 
upon it. 1 

The blood of martyrs, poured out like a libation, was 
mingled with ike earth, 

The necks of prisoners bound together with ropes in rows, 
like rose chains, 

The heads strangled in the tight noose of the saddle- 
cords, 8 

The necks caught in the toils of the head-ropes. 

Although my head escaped that game of strangulation, 

Still my neck did not escape that noose of torture. 

I was taken captive, and for fear lest they should shed my 
blood 

My blood dried up, not a single drop remained in my weak 
and emaciated body. 

I was poured out like water running without beginning 
and without end, and like bubbles thousands of blisters 
appeared on my feet from much travelling. 

The skin was separated from my feet by the blisters, 

Like to the seams of a slipper burst open. 

My heart, because of affliction, was as hard as the hilt of a 
sword 


1 MS. (A) reads *+* ^ AiAT jb if (jJ m* j 

MS. (B) jb &£ & pjj 

The real reading seems to be &&& jb Ao. 

8 i£jb J[j*. See Riohardson s. v. 4^ 
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From weakness my body was become wood like the handle 
of a club, 1 

Not a breath remained in my wind-pipe by reason of thirst, 

My belly was like a drum from the duration of my hunger* 

My body was stripped naked like a tree in autumn, 

And like a rose torn into a thousand shreds by the thorns. 

For sorrow the pupil of my eyes poured forth drops 
Like the (scattered pearls) of a necklace broken from the 
neck of a bride. 

A Quruna s driving me on in front followed along the way 153. 

seated on a horse, like a leopard on a hill range 
Foetor ab isto ore teterrimus axillae odori similis, 

Capilli oris ejus pubi similes usque ad mentum delapsi. 4 
If I lagged behind a step or two through fatigue 
He would draw at one time his falchion b at another liis 
javelin. 6 

I kept heaving deep sighs and sayiDg to myself 

Alas ! 1 shall never be able to escape from this calamity ! 

A thousand thanks to God Almighty who liberated me 
With my heart free from arrow wounds and my body 
unhurt by the sword. 

When he desired to make my body a brick for the grave, 

Water and clay built up for me anew my palace of years. 

But what good to me was my escape from that rope 
If snapped like the bond between the Muhajir and AvsSr 7 

1 Chuqmar. Pavet-de-Courteillo in hie Turk! dictionary gives this 
word as Chuqmar , with the meanings massue, gourdin . 

* These linos are as follows in MS. (A). 

AamJ v)£>j* J jIL 

jU>U (J&jl/o) 

8 I cannot find this word, possibly it is connected with the Turki 
qurchif an armed soldier. 

4 See Elliot and Dowson, III. 528. 

6 taghdna there is a TarkI word cjliyh tughdn which means 

a falcon, and another tugkdnak oiseau semblable a l’epervier (P 

de C.). Hence the above translation by the word falchion. 

8 tahhmd$ a dart having no point (Richardson). 

1 The An§dr or ‘ helpers of the prophet * were those tribes of El Medinah 
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All those lives were poured out in the dust like roses 

By the fierce blast of misfortune, this is Autumn not Spring. 

The world full of roses and the assembly emptied of those 
who can smell their perfume, 

How should not ray heart turn to blood like the rose bud 
at this treatment! 1 

Not one of my friends of last year remains to me this year, 

It is evident that “ this year ” also will become “ last year.” 

Do thou also like me, oh cloud of the newly born spring 

Now wash thy hands of water, and rain teardrops of blood. 

154. Give me a cup, that from the depths of my regret 

I may empty it of wine, and fill it with bitter tears. 

Now that the date is 684 (H.) 

To me in my three and thirtieth year comes the good 
tidings of the thirty-fourth. 

Not thirty-four because if my years should be thirty 
thousand, when one comes to the account of Annihilation 
neither thirty counts for aught nor a thousand. 

I am not a poet, even though I were a magician, still then 
I shall become dust. 

I am not a Khusrfi, even were I a Kaikhusru, still at that 
time my kingdom would be but the grave. 

And in the preface to the Ghurratu-l-Kamal he writes some 
epitomised poems relating to this circumstance; tho gist of 
the matter is that they brought Tughral to nothing, and the 
prince who used to pray with lamentation and tears at the foot¬ 
stool of the best of all helpers saying Make me of thy mercy 
a victorious Emperor rose to such power in the districts of 
Lakhnauti and Chatar La‘l that his head which touched the 
stars, reached to the starless expanse of the highest heaven, and 


who, whilo in other respects rivals, united so far as to espouse the cause of 
Muhammad. 

The Muhajirin were the refngeos from Mecca, and to avoid jealousy and 
strife between thorn and the Anfdr, each of the An?fir was made to swear an 
oath of brotherhood with one of the Muhajirin. This bond was howevor 
broken shortly after the battle of Bedr. See Muir’s Life of Mahomed, Vol. III. 
p. 26, also Palmer’s translation of the Qur’an, p. xxxiv. and Hughes Diet, 
of Islam 8. v. Ansar. t 

I These lines follow here in MS. (A). 
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Malik Shamsn-d-Din Dabir, and Qazi As.ir desired to retain me 
by seizing my garments, 1 bat the separation from* my friends 
seized me by the collar. I was obliged like Joseph to leave that 
prison pit and turn my steps to 8 the metropolis, and under the 
shadow of the standard of the Shadow of God I remained in the 
city. In those very •same months, the Khan-i-Buzurg Qa&n 
Malik arrived from the conquest of Damrela, 8 and a rumour came 
to us that my words had reached him, 4 so that he made enquiries 
regarding the ripe fruit of my words; unripe fruit as it really was 
I laid it before him, and it was honoured with acceptance in his 
private hall of audience, and I was distinguished by a robe of 
honour and rewards, and I girded my loins in his service and wore 
the cap of companionship, and I gave for five years more to the 
Panjab and Multan water from the sea of my comfortable circum¬ 
stances, till suddenly, by the potent order of the wise ruler, the 
star of my glory camfc into opposition with the inauspicious Mars y* 155. 
the time of its decline had arrived when the unlucky cavalcade 
of those born under the influence of Mars came in sight, and at 
evening time, the bright sun 6 sank by the revolution of the 
heaven, a world of brave men struck by arrows had fallen, and 
the plain of the earth was full of broken cups, and Death itself 
was saying at that time “ Where shall I place my cup and where 
shall I take my pitcher.” The sky fed upon dust and the sun 
swallowed a bowl of blood. 

How can we describe that day of resurrectiob, 

When even the Angel of Death sought protection from 
the fray. 

In that forge of calamity the rope of the infidels seized me also 
by the throat, but inasmuch as God Most High had lengthened the 

1 *ii& i_gj4 f 31 -* l* 1 * USS. (A) and (B). 

S See Muqaddaai. DeGoeje’s Glossary, p. 207. 

» MS. (A) *L. 

* »**>yl* MS. (A). 

Mars and Saturn are considered stars of ill omen, and are 

sailed in Arabic nafoan. The two misfortunes. (See Ibn Khaldun 

Proleg ii. 218). * 

« MS.' (A) reads, MS.(B) So also footnote 

'tffiant to the text. The former is the reading adopted. 

28 
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rope of my life, T obtained release, and by the high road I made 
for the abode of favours, and attained to the sight of the dome 
of Islam 1 and at the feet of my mother became (as it were) 
an inhabitant of Paradise , while as for herself , as soon as her eyes 
fell upon me the fountain of her milk flowed from tenderness 
towards mo. 

Paradise always lies beneath the feet of a mother, 

See two streams of milk flow therefrom, the sign of 
Paradise. 8 

And I spent some time pleasantly and quietly in seeing my 
beloved mother and other dear ones in the fort of Muminpur, 
otherwise called Patiall 8 on the banks of the river Ganges.” 

In short, when the news of this heart-reflding disaster reached 
the ears of the Sultan, having observed the duties of mourning 
for some days, a great affliction fell upon^him, so much so that 
he.could never again gird his loins, but he used to occupy himself 
156. in all matters, and sent a despatch addressed to Bughra Khan 
who had acquired the title of Sultan Na§iru-d-Din, 4 to Lakhnauti 
saying. Since so great a calamity has fallen upon your brother 
I desire that you should take his place as you are well able to do, 
that in looking in your face I may be able to forget the numerous 

1 The reading here is very uncertain, the text reads, f&Jil tjty elf j 

which has no evident meaning: MS. (B) reads I 4 **) ill j\ j. 

The word here is clearly wrong. MS. (A) reads Jlljl*> 

and this is the variant I adopt althongh the phrase Hi hovse of benefits 
is not a very usual one. Still, I have thought it better to take- this as the 
true reading than to suggest other hypothetical readings. 

8 This refers to the two springs of Paradise mentioned in the Qnr’iin, lv. 

fi: + * , , 9 * 

(Suratu-r.RaJjman). 1+$^ . uA&a* U-gi jb ^ j )t 

And besides these are gardens twain.In each two gushing springs. 

The proverb runs c>l>>bo J* See Roebuck 0. P. 484. 

8 Patiali “ Ancient town in Aliganj tohsil Etah District, N.-W. Provinces 
situated on the old high bank of the Ganges 22 mile north-east of Etah 
town.” Imp. Gaz. xi. 90. Tieffenthaler I. 198, places it at a distance of 
about 75 miles from Dihli aud about 20 from Furruckabad. 

' 4 See page 186. • 
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sorrows which I suffer on his account. Nagiru-d-Dm who 1 had 
acquired permanent and independent control over that district 
(of Lakhnauti) put off for some time coming to Dihli, and 
even after coming to Dihli at the earnest solicitation of his 
father was not able to remain there, “ the elephant bethought 
him of Hindustan ” 8 • so that forgetting the demands of filial, 
paternal, and brotherly affection lie became so restless from 
staying in that place that one day without his father’s permission 8 
together with certain of his kinsfolk he went forth on pretence 
of hunting, and marching by rapid stages reached Lakhnauti and 
busied himself with his own affairs. 

Verse. 

Why should I not betake myself to my own country ? 

Why should I not be the dust of the sole of the foot of my 
friend ? 

I cannot endure the sorrow of exile and absence from home, 

I will go to my own country, and be my own monarch. 

• 

Accordingly Sultan Balban, who was very depressed and dejected 
at this occurrence, so that day by day his weakness gathered 
strength, as he lay on his bed of sickness, being moreover past 
eighty years of age, conferred upon the eldest son of the Martyred 
Khan who was called Kaikhusru, the title of Kliusru Khan, and 
gave the affairs of Empire into Lis hands. Multan too was entrusted* 
to him, and he made him the heir-apparent, and made a will to 
the effect that Kaiqubad the son of Bughra I£h an should be sent 
to his father in Lakhnauti. After he had relieved his mind of 
anxiety as # to the succession of Kaikhusru, and the other testamen¬ 
tary dispositions of the government having occupied him three 
days, he removed the baggage of existence from this world to 

1 MSS. (A)and(B) . & The text and both MSS. 

©all him Na?Iru*d-DIn. 

8 His thoughts turned homewards. Another proverb of this kind is 
llfrb jJbb v j zauq-i-chaman zi Jchdtir-i-bulbul namlrawaa ,* 

ue., the desire of the garden never leaves the heart of the nightingale. 

MSS. (A) and (B). The reading in the text 
is at variance both with the sense, and, also with the statement of other 
historians. Ban* says “He wanted to go to Lakhnauti so he found a pretext 
for doing so and set off thither without leave from his father (E. D. III. 124). 
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157 * the next. This event took plaoe in the year 686 H; 1 * * He ImmI 
reigned twenty-two years and some months. 

Oh my heart! the world is no place of permanence and stay, 
Keep thy hand from the world—for it has no stability. 

Suljan Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Kaiqubad bin Sultan Na^ru-d-Din bin 
Suljan Qhiya&u-d-DIn Balban. 

In the sixteenth year of his age, in succession to his grand¬ 
father, by the intervention of Malik Kachhan, who was called 
Itimar, and other Amirs who were disaffected to the Martyred 
B&an, succeeded to the throne of Empire . 8 Then having bestowed 
Multan upon Kbusru Khan with his family and dependents, they 
sent him off there under some pretext and exiled his adherents, 
and when the Empire became established he appointed all the 
officers of the state to their old posts in the kingdom, and Malik 
Nizamu-d-Dln 8 was appointed Dddbeg 4 and they gave Khwaja 
Khatlru-d-Din the title of Khwaja-i-Jahan, and Malik Shahik 
Amir H&jib that- of Wazir Eb&n, and Malik Qiyamu-l-Mulk 
Obtained the post of Waklldar : and after six months he left Dihli 
and founded the palace of Kilughafi, which is now a ruin, near the 
ford of Khwaja Khizr on the banks of the river Jumna; there he 
held public audiences, and by craft getting hold of the Mughals 
Who had newly become Moslims, put the majority of them to 
•death, and banished a certain number of them. The chief author 
and cause of this action was Malik Nizamu-d-Din ‘Alaqa the 
158 * Wftzir (this Nizamn-d-Din ‘Alaqa is the same in whose honour 
Muhammad ‘Aufi composed the books Jami'u-l-Ifik&yat and 

1 1287 A. D. 

9 ^laU'd-Din BarnI, author of the Tdrifch-i-Firoz gives a slightly 

different account of the means by which Kaiqubad attained the succession. 
He states that shortly before his death Balban summoned to his presence 
Malika-1-Umara Kotwal of Dihli, Khwaja tfusain Ba?rl the Wazir and some 
others and charged them to set Kai^usru son of the Martyr prince Upon 
the throne. After his death, however, the Kotwal and his people who for 
some private reason ( Ajfo wA&Ci of ^ ) had fceeu 

nnfriendly to the Martyr prince, were apprehensive of danger if Kail&usru ‘ 
succeeded, so they sent him to Mnltan and placed the son of Bnghra Kh an. 
Kaiqubad on the throne with the title of Mu*izzU‘d-DIn (ElKfttt III. 124). 

* Nephew of Malika-1* Umar a Kotwal of Dihli. 

4 Ohief Justice. * 
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1^Lzkiratu-^Sbu'arfi); and to Malik Chhaju (who eventually became 
grantee of Karra 1 and Manikpur, and whom Mir Khusru eulogises 
in the Qiranus-Sa'dain in these worcj 0 )* 

Khan of Karra Chhaju, conqueror of countries 
Who hast encircled thy feet with anklets 5 formed from the 
lips of Khans) 

was given Samana, his daughter was united in marriage to 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dln Kaiqubad/ At the end of the month of Ziil 
IJijjah. in the abovementioned year, news arrived that the Tatar 
infidels whose leader was Ttimar had attacked Lahore and the 
frontier of Multan. The Sultan appointed Shahik Barbak with 
thirty thousand cavalry and giving him the title of Khan-i-Jahan 
despatched him to oppose them. He pursued the Tatars as far 
as the foot of the Jud hills, and ptft the greater number of them 
io the sword,- or made them prisoners, and having repulsed them 
be oame to the Court. 

Inasmuch as Suljan Kaiqubad, during the lifetime of Sultan* 
Balban, had not attained the desires of his heart, and learned 
instructors had been placed in charge of him, at this time when 
he attained to the Empire finding himself completely unfettered 
he occupied himself with the full fruition of lustful delights, 
while the majority of the people took advantage of the luxurious¬ 
ness of his reign to spend their days in wantonness and license. 
The miuistrauts.of debauchery, jesters, singers and jugglers were 
admitted to close intimacy in his Court, in marked contrast to his 
grandfather’s reign, and learning, and piety, and integrity were 
nothing valued; and Malik Nizamu-d-Dm ‘Alaqa seeing that the 

1 Not IjyS as in the text, but, tjf MSS. (A) and (B) also Barnl. See 
note 3. Malik Chhaju. was brother’s son to Balban. 

* MSS. (A) and (B) J W'j* See Haji Khalfa IV. 510, 9399, 

for Qirdnus-Srfdain. 

I In the original there is a play on fhe word Karra which cannot be 

reproduced in English. The lines are as follows : MSS. (A) and (By. 

iSj*F**‘ iff 

See Aiw-t -Akbari II. 167, note 2, where Karra is # said (as by Ibn Batuta) to 
have been the place of meeting of Mu'izzu-d-Din and Na?irn-d*DIn. See 
also Karra Imp. <jaz. of India, Vol. VIII. but Karra is on the Ganges, and lies 
far away from the line Lakhnauti — Dihli, but so also does the river Sarju. 
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Saltftn was immersed in luxury and enjoyment, and utterly care¬ 
less of his kingdom’s affairs, stretched forth the hand of oppres¬ 
sion and went to unwarranted lengths. The vain desire of 
sovereignty came into his heart, so that he set about devising the 
downfall of the family of Ghiyagu-d-Din. In the first instance 
having instigated Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din to murder Kai Khusru the 
son of Sultan Muhammad the Martyr, he summoned him from 
Multan, and in the town of Rohtak raised him to the dignity of 
martyrdom and sent him to join his father. 

159 . In the same way he accused Khwaja-i-Jahan of an imaginary 
crime and had him publicly paraded on an ass through the city, 
he also imprisoned the Amir and Maliks of the house of Balban 
who were related to the Mughals who had recently become 
Moslims, and deported them to distant fortresses, and destroyed 
the glory of Mu‘izzu-d-Din. • 

Sultan Na$iru-d-Din Bughra Khan, when the tidings of his 
son’s ruinous condition reached him in Lakhnauti, wrote a letter 
‘ full of hints couched in the language of enigma and innuendo to 
Sultan Mu^zzu-d-Din warning him of the sinister intentions of 
Nizamu-l-Mulk. Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dm out of the hot-headedness 
of youth, did not act on his father’s advice, and after much 
correspondence it was decided that Sultan Nasiru-d-Din should 
leave Lakhnauti, and Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din should start from 
Dihli and that they should visit each other in Oudh. 

From what Mir Khusru ma y the mercy of God be upon him , 
says in the QirQnus-Scfdain} and also from the Tarikh-i-Mubar,ak 
Sjhfthi % we learn that Bughra Khan, on his accession to the throne 
of Bengala with the title of Nasiru-d-Din, was coming with a large 
gathering to attack Dihli, and Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din also having 
collected his forces from the neighbouring districts advanced 
against him in the direction of Oudh ; and since the river Saru& 
lay between them the son alighted on this side and the father on 

Qirdnu-s-Sa'dain. The conjunction of the two auspioiouB planets. 
Jupiter and Venus, see H. K. 9399, also E. and D. III. 524. 

* Tarikh-i-Mubarak §hdhi> the author of this work is Yahya bin Afemad 
bin ‘Abdullah Sirhindi, (Elliott. IV. 6). * 
ft The principal streams (of Oudh) are the Saru (Sarju) the Ghaghar 
(Gogra) the Sai, and the GodI (Gumtl). In the first mentioned divers aquatic 
animals and forms of strange appearance shew themselves. (Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. II. 171). ’ * 
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the other side, and neither was able to cross the river. The 
Amirs and Maliks of Ghiyasu-d-Din’s party, intervened with 
advice to come to peaceful terms, and Sultan Na^iru-d-Din with 
a party of special retainers crossed the river, as it had been agreed 
that the son should sit upon the throne, and the father, standing 
below the throve, should pay the customary dues of reverence and 
respect to him. Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din from excess of desire for got 
that compact, and on the instant his eyes fell upon the splendid 
presence of his father he came down from his throne and running 
barefooted, was about to fall at his feet. The father however 
would not permit this, whereupon each embraced the other and 
for a long time they wept bitterly, and in spite of all the father’s 
attempts to take his stand at the foot of the throne, the son 
forcibly took him by the hand, and led him to the throne and 
seated him upon it. Then he also took his seat, and after a long 
time the Sultan Na§iru-d-Din returned to his own camp, and sent 
as presents to his son a large number of famous elephants 
and very many extremely valuable presents and curiosities, and 
priceless treasures from the country of Lakhnauti. The son also 
sent to his father an equal number df Persian horses, and other 
kinds of valuable articles and cloth goods, and rare and unique 
presents such that the accountant of imagination is unable to 
estimate their number and value ; and all sorts of delight and 
pleasure burst upon the Amirs of Gkiyasu-d-pln and Na^ira-d- 
Din aud Mu‘izzu-d-Dln, and upon high and low of the armies, 
and the Maliks of both parties exchanged visits : Mir Kliusru 
relates in detail this meeting 1 in the Qiranu-s-Sa'dain , and in 
another place he writes in a qasida : 

Hail! to the happy kingdom when two kings are as one. 

Hail! to the happy era when two troths are as one. 


Aln-i-Alcbari II. 305 gives an account of the meeting of father and son. 
For the river Sarju, see Tieff.. I. 250, 259, 260, 291, also plate XIX. facing 
page 292, in which the confluence of the Sarju and Ghagra is shewn as it 
was in 1768. 

The Qirdnu-8‘Sa‘dain fixes the meeting between father and son as having 
taken place at Ajudhya on the batiks of the Ghagra. 

1 Ibn Batuta gives a somewhat more fanciful description of this meeting 
of Nafim-d-DIn jmd Mu‘izzu-d-Dm. Paris Bdn. 1855, Vol. III. p. 177, se& 
also Elliott 111. p. 596. 
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Behold ] the son is a monarch, the father a Sultan, 

Behold the glorious kingdom now that two kings are as one. 
’Tis for the sake of kingship and world enslaving power, 
That for the world, two world-protecting kings become 
as one. 

One is the Na?ir of the age* the king Mahmud Sultan, 
Whose edict in the four parts of the world is still as one. 
The other is Mu‘izzu-d-Din the world’s king Kaiqnbad, 

In whose grasp Iran and Turan are welded into one. 

And this is bis also— 

161 . Sultan 3iu‘izzu-d-Danya wad Din Kaiqubad Shah 

Hast thou ever seen one who is the light of ’the eyes of four 
kings 

On the last day 1 when Sultan Nafirn-d-Dm came to bid fare¬ 
well in the presence of Malik Nizamu-bMulk and Qiwamu-1-Mulk> 
who were both of them counsellors and closely bound up with 
the Government, be gave Mu‘izzu-d-Dln many good pieces of 
useful advice on all subjects, with exhortation, and examples and 
instances, and first of all warned him against excess in wine and 
venery, then spoke of his carelessness with regard to state matters, 
and rebuked him severely for killing his brother Kai Khusru and 
the other noted Amirs and Maliks of the adherents of Ghiyagu-d- 
Din; then he exhorted him to be continually given to prayer and 
to perform the fast of Ramadan, and to keep all the principal 
tenets of the Musulman religion, and taught him certain fixed 
rules and essential regulations of sovereignty. At the time of 
taking his departure he whispered in a low tone telling him to 
get rid of Nizamu-l-Mulk ‘Alaqa as soon as possible, 44 for ” said he 
44 if he gets a chance at you it is smull chance you will get ” this 
much he said, and they bid one another farewell with great 
emotion, and Sultan Mu 4 izzu-d-Din for a few days remembered 
hia father’s injunctions, and gave up bis vicious pleasures, but 
when he had travelled a few stages the merry courtesans and all 
kinds of enticing musicians and enchanting jugglers, subverters 
of piety, skilled and clever, crowded round him on all sides, 
and entioed his feet from the -firm path of fortitude and self- 


i MS. (A) 
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restraint, by all sorts of gallantries and coquetries, and sense- 
ravishing gestures and allurements. 

The bitter parting advice of his father did not find place in 
his heart 

For this reason that his heart was inclined to sweets of 
pleasure. 

And the elephant saw Hindustan 1 in its dreams and he 
broke through his forced repentance, which was as filmy as the web 
of a spider, at the first provocation, and used to say, “ Which 16 2r 
advice ? * and what counsel ? 

I will not give up the delights of to-day for tomorrow 
Let tomorrow bring what it may, say to it “ Bring it.” 

In opposition to this view is the following, 

It befits not a king to be drunken with wine 
Nor become entangled in lust and desire; 

The king should be always the guardian of his people, 

It is a sin that a guardian should be drunken. 

When the shepherd becomes full of new wine 
The flock sleeps in the belly of the wolf. 

Heavy cups of wine used he to drink from the hands of the 
light-living cup bearers, and used to snatch a portion from his 
short ephemeral existence, and in this state malicious time used 
to foretell this calamity, 8 

Oh thou whose reign is the reign of faithless friends 
From thy love springs hate, from thy honour disgrace, 

Thou art as full of turmoil, but as empty, as the drum; 

Lasting for one night like the candle, and for one day like 
the rose. 

In this licentious mode of life he made his way to Dihli where 
he arrived in the year 689 H. (1290 A.D.). There certain of his 
notable AmirB became suspicious of his intentions, and withdrew 

l See note 2, page 219. 

8 The text has misprint for 

8 The text read?# but MS. (A) reads preferably 

29 
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to the skirts of the mountains. Sher Khan 1 who was one of their 
number repented and returned, and was thrown into a prison 
which he only left to go to the prison house of the grave, the 
others were punished. They bestowed upon Firoz Khan ibn 
Yaghrash the Khilji. who eventually obtained the title of Sultan 
163 . Jalalu-d-Din, the title of Shayista Khan, 2 and entrusted the 
district of Baran 3 to his control ; accordingly he formed a plot by 
which he got Malik Himar Kaehhan, who had treacherously 
attempted to slay him, into his power, and took vengeance on him 
for the deed which he had failed to accomplish. Then was seen the 
truth of the proverb “ He who digged a pit for his brother is 
fallen into it himself. 

Thou hast digged a pit in the way 4 that thou mayest over¬ 
throw others. 

Dost thou not fear lest one day thou should’st find thyself 
in the midst of it ? 

This was the plan which Sultan Mu'izzu-d-Din carried into 
effect. He was very anxious to act upon the advice of his father 
and remove Nizamu-l-Mulk ‘Alaqa, so he in the first instance 
appointed him to Multan, but Nizamu-l-Mulk saw through this 
device, and kept making excuses for delaying his departure, where¬ 
upon certain of the king’s retainers at a hint from him, poisoned 
Nizamu-l-Mulk’s cup, and despatched him to the land of non¬ 
existence. It so happened that this occurrence became a cause of 
injury to the State. At this same time the Sultan was attacked 
by paralysis 6 from his excesses in wine and venery, in addition 
to which other deadly ills and chronic diseases obtained the 
mastery over his body, and his constitution not being able to stand 
against them, his powers succumbed. The greater number of the 
Amirs and Maliks who were well disposed to him raised his son 


1 MS. (A) reads Arsar Khan. 

8 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) gM. 


* MS (A) Jo jO y. 

6 Laqwa Facial paralysis. The disease is thus described in the 




BahrU'l-jawahir 


“ a disoase in which one half of the face is drawn 


to me side so that the breath and the spittle come froifi one side, the lips 
cannot be properly approximated and one of the eyes cannot be olosed,” 
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Kai Kails who was an infant 1 of tender years to the throne with 
the title of Shamsn-d-Din. 

In the year 688 H. (1289 A.D.) they made terms with Shayista 
Khan who had distanced all his rivals, 8 Accordingly he ordered 
all his kinsmen and retainers whom he had summoned from Baran, 

8 and had stationed fully armed and equipped in readiness on the 
other side of the river, to cross the river Jumna and prepare to 
contest the day with their enemies. Certain of the Amirs of the 
party of Ghiyasu-d-Dln and Mu‘izzu-d-Din came out to oppose 
him with elephants and a large gathering, and having placed a 
royal umbrella over the head of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din, who was 164. 
reduced to a shadow by weakness and emaciation, displayed him 
from afar off from the summit of the palace of KUugharl where 
he was but barely visible, and made obeisance to him. 4 In the 
meantime Malik Chhajii, brother’s son to Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Dln, 
who had acquired the title of Kishll Khan cried out “I wish to 
place Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dln upon a boat and take him to his father 
at Lakhnauti and remain myself in the service of Sultan Shamsu- 
d-Din Kai Kaus ”—In spite of this the people of Dihli, from the 
highest to the lowest, came to the assistance of Shamsu-d-Din, 
and having assembled in front of the Budaon gate stood up 6 to 
oppose Shayista Khan in battle, and since the sons of Maliku-1- 
Umara Fakhru-d-Din Kotwal had been taken prisoners in the 
fight with Shayista Khan, and Malik Himar Surkha, who had 
plotted with the servants of Ghiyasu-d-Dln to kill Shayista 
Khan and carry off Sultan Shamsu-d-Diu (Kai Kaus), 6 had fallen 
by the hand of lkhtiyaru-d-l)In son of Shayista Khan; accordingly 
Maliku-l-Umara (Fakhru-d-Din) opposed the people and prevented 
their assembling as they desired, till at last the adherents of 
Shayista Khan removed Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Kai Kaus from the 
throne by force and carried him off to Babapur, 7 whore Shayista 

l s- 

1 MS. (A.) omits the word (JAb. 

2 The reading of the text is here adopted. MS. (A) reads ^ 

8 MS. (A) omits the words (j ) after 

4 I can see no other meaning for these words. 
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MS. (AJ omits the word 

1 MS. (A) rea<is Barn! says Baharpur (E. and D» III. 134). 
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©fin WAS; they theft ordered 1 a man whose father had been put 
to death by Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din to go to the palace of Kilugharl* 
Which he did, and finding the Sultan at his last gasp, he kicked 
Mm several times on the head, and then threw him into the rivet 
Jumna, and the Empire passed from the dynasty of Ghor, and 
kingship from the family of Ghiyasu-d-Dln. This occurrence 
took place in the middle 8 of the month of Mubarram in the year 
689 H. (1209 A.D.). 8 The duration of the sovereignty of Sultan 
Mufizzu-d-Din was three years and some months. 

This is the changeableness of the ancient heaven, 

At one time it is like a bow at another like an arrow; 

160 . At one time it feeds you with kindness at another poisons 

you with enmity, 

This is an example of the custom of the revolving heaven. 

We learn from the Tartkh-i-Mubfirak Shdhi 4 that Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din, after the capture of the Shahzada, was seized 
while sitting in durbar during that revolt of the populace, and was 
bound, and died in captivity of hunger and thirst: in the course 
of his sufferings he wrote this quatrain, 

The horse of my excellence has been left far behind on the 
plain. 

The hand of my generosity has fallen between the hammer 
and the anvil. 

My eye which used to see the gold of the mine and the 
invisible jewel 

To-day alas ! is blinded for lack of bread. 

And when the tumult between Itimar Surkha and the people 
of Dihli subsided, and Shayista Khan had gained his heart’s 
clesire and seated the prince upon the throne, and had set the 
affairs of the kingdom going again, on the second day after this, 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din bade farewell to this transitory 6 Unstable 

l MS. (A) Mycji. 

8 MS. (A) Motjt J*. 

8 Firishta says 687 H. Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shdhi says 19th Muharratn 689 H. 

* The Tarikh-i-Mubaralc ghahi gives the date of the death of Mu‘izzu-d-Dm 
as the 19th Mu^arram A. H. 689. < 
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World, and realised that all that wanton enjoyment had been but a 
dream and a phantasy. 

Quatrain. 

If with your love you have lived in peace your whole life 
long, 

Should you taste all the sweets the world oan give your 
whole life long. 

Still at the end comes Death to meet you, and then you find 

’Tis but a dream you have vainly dreamed your whole life 
long. 


Sultan §hamsu-d-DIn Kai Kaus. 

The son of Mu‘izzu-d-Dln Kaiqubad nominally ascended the 
throne 1 in Bahapur in the year already mentioned, by the co¬ 
operation of Shayista Khan and Malik Chliaju; and the uncle of 
Shayista Khan, named Malik Husain, who had kept quiet at Kilu- 
ghari during the disturbances, for the safe custody of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din, had established great confidence. Shayista Khan 
made Malik Clihaju Kishli Khan undertake the duties of Regent, 166. 
and handing over the young prince to his charge, made a request 
on his own behalf for the districts of Tiberhinda, Debalpur, and 
Multan, and asked permission to depart thither ; Malik yielding up 
the Regency and Vazirship to Shayista Khan 2 asked for the dis¬ 
trict of Karra for himself. Shayista Khan immediately acceded to 
his request, and conferred on him a robe of honour, and some days 
later allowed him to proceed to Karra, and Maliku-l-Uraara Fakhru- 
d-Din Kotwal having congratulated Shayista Khan on his accession 
to such high office and great prosperity was instrumental in obtain¬ 
ing permission for Malik Chhaju to leave. 

Shayista Khan used to bring the prince into the durbar hall 
and used himself to give audience and to regulate the important 
affairs of state. After a month or two, he brought Sultan Shamsn- 
d-Din on horseback to the palace of Kilugharl, and imprisoned 
him, and giving him as his fellows the inhabitants of the prison- 
house of the grave, sent him to the secret abode of destruction. 


1 MS. (A) read^ ci'jJ, 

» MS. (A) reads jl 
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The duration of the kingdom of Shamsu-d-Dln Kai Kaus was 
three months and a few days. 1 * * 

The wine of the tsky is not unmixed with the brine of 
sorrow, 

The world’s one employment is jugglery — naught else. 

Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn ibn Yacht hash KhiljI 

Whose name was Malik Fltoz and his title Shayista Khan, 
came to the throne in the year G89 H. as has already been said, 
167. with the consent and assistance of Malik Chliaju. Kishli Khan; 
and inasmuch he had previously been regent and governor of the 
kingdom 8 the affairs (of state) all devolved upon him. 

It must not be forgotten that although Shihabu-d-Din Hakim 
Kirmani Jaunpuii, 8 the author of the history called Tahaqat-i- 
Mahmud Shdhl , deduces the pedigree of Sultan Jalalu-d-Dln and 
Sultan Mahmud Malwi from the stock of Q^lij Khan, son-in-law 
of Ckanglz Khan, there is a long story connected with this. This at 
least is clear that this ancestry has no real authority, any one of 
sound judgment will be able to detect the falsity of his claim to 
this descent; and as a matter of fact there is no connection what¬ 
ever between Qallj and Khalj, in spite of the fact that Qalij has 
too rough a sound for the Turki tongue, and if it had any equi¬ 
valent (of sufficient softness) it would be Qalj 4 * * * with the meaning 

1 Neither Barn! nor Firishta reckon Kaikaus (or Kaiumours) as having had 

an independent reign, and inasmuch as he was only an infant of some throe 

years of age, it seems moro rational to allude to him merely as the puppet 

that ho really was. The only object in raising him to the throne was 

an attempt to save tho kingdom from passing into the hands of the Khiljls. 
Jalaiu-d-Dhi Khilji, who had been appointed Vizir when Nizumu-l-Mulk 

had been poisoned, was ready to seizo upon the throne. The fief of Baran 
had been conferred upon him with the title of Shayista Khan, subsequently 

he was made ‘Ariz-i-Mamalik. The plots he contrived to get rid of Kaiqubad 
have been detailed above. 

8 MS. (A) omits the word ( 

8 See tho Tabaqdt-i-Mahmiid Shdhi. 

* The editor of the text states in a footnote that this is a mere verbal 
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of a sword and in some histories it is said that Khalj is the name 
of one of the sons of Yafis, (Japhet) the son of Niih (Noah) on 
whom he peace and that the Khiljis descend from him. God knows 
the truth of this. To make a Ion# story short, Sultan Jalalu-d-Dln 
divided the greater portion of the valuable appointments between 
his sons and brothers, and bestowed the following titles—upon his 
eldest son the title of Khan Khanan, upon his second son that of 
Arkali Khan, and on his youngest son that of Qadr Khan, while 
he gave to his uncle Malik Husain the title of Taju-l-Mulk. In 
this same way he bestowed various titles upon others, and allotted 
them estates, and having built a new town, and a new garden on 
the banks of the Jumna opposite to the Muh’zzl palace he called 
it a citadel, “ The Rocky Citadel ” ; when it was completed it was 
called “ Shahr-i-nau ” (New-town) 1 and in Sha‘ban, of the second 
year after his accession, Malik Chlinju Kishll Khan went to Karra, 
and became openly rebellious. The Amirs of the party of 
Ghlyasu-d-Dln who held estates in that district joined with him ? 
came to Budaon nnd crossed the Ganges by the ford of Bijlana 
with the intention of attacking Dihli, waiting for the arrival 
of Malik Chhaju who was to come by way of Karra, 2 (and) s 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Dln left Khan Khanan in Dihli and marched 
against them. Dividing his forces into two army corps he himself 
went by way of Kol, and reached Budaon, 4 sending Arkali Khan 
towards Amroha to oppose Malik Clihaju. Arkali Khan fought 
the enemy valiantly in many engagements during several days 
on the banks of the Rahab. In the meantime the people of 
Bairam Dev the Raja of Kola, which was also called Koela, gave 
information to Malik Chhaju that Sultan Jalalu-d-Diu was in 
pursuit of him, and having frightened him exceedingly, urged 
him to take to flight. He was in such dread of the Sultan, that 
he did not know his head from his heels, and in the dead of night 
he made his escape, but eventually fell into the hands of the 
Kuwars. 6 Arkali Khan crossed the Rahab, 6 despatched Bairam 

1 MS. (A) 

3 J 4 S. (A) reads y • The reading in the text is adopted. 

B MS. (A) inserts J here. 

* MS. (A) reads J Jy }t. The text is preferable. 
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Dev to hell, and pursued Malik Clibaju, and took him prisoner 
together with some of the other Amirs of the Ghiyasi faction. 
Then he went in the direction of Bahari and Kasam Kur, which 
is the same as Shamsabad, 1 * * and when they took Malik Chhaju and 
the other captive BalbanI Amirs in fetters and chains 9 into the 
presence of the Sultan, he called to mind their old ties of rela¬ 
tionship, and loosed them from their bonds, sent them to the baths, 
clothed them in rich garments of honour, and made them 
partake of his own table, sending Malik Chhaju with the greatest 
marks of respect to Multan. 

169. Malik ‘Alau-d-Din who was the brother’s son and son-in-law of 
the Sultan, 8 and had been appointed to the district of Karra, and 
Ilmas Beg, the brother of ‘Alau-d-Dln who subsequently became 
Ulugh Khan 4 * was appointed to the post of Akhor Beg. In the 
meanwhile, the summons which is distasteful to all reached Khan-i- 
Khanan. The Sultan was greatly distressed at his loss. Mir 
Khusru wrote the following dirge in memory of him :— 

What day is this that I see not the sun shining, 

If night has come why do I not see the brilliant moon. 

Since two days my sun has remained behind the clouds, 

So that in my eyes I see nothing but clouds and rain. 

In Hindustan an evident danger has appeared, 

On every face I see thousands of wrinkles but I do not see 
the Khaqan. 6 * 

The stone of the royal signet is hidden as a stone in the 
mine. 

My heart has turned to blood like the ruby for that I see 
him not. 

1 MS. (A) omits 

B MS. (A) to. 
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Lo there is the Kin g, seated on his throne, with hie courtiers 
standing round him on all sides, 

All are there, but still I do not see Khan-i-Khanan. 

When I saw fortune blinded, I asked him, Dost thou wish 
for sight P 

He replied, What could I do with sight, since I cannot see 
Msfimud Sultan 1 

And in the year following, Arkall Khan came from Multan to 
Dihli, and the Sultan leaving him in Dilill proceeded to Mandawar, 
and after his arrival at that stage, having received with anxiety 
tidings of the revolt of certain of the Ghlyasi Amirs, he made 
over the district of Budaon to Malik Maghlati, 1 sent him off at 
once and appointed Malik Mubarak to Tiberhiudah, then after 
reducing the fortress of Mandawar proceeded by an uninterrupted 170 . 
series of marches to Dihli; and in those days a certain Saiyyid 
ascetic and recluse, holding close communion with God,* relying 
upon Him, bountiful, 8 adorned with so many excellencies and 
perfections, Sidi Maula 4 by name first came from ‘Ajam (Persia) 
to Ajudhan in the service of the pillar of the Saints the master 
Shaikh Farid, Ganj-i-Shakkar, may God sanctify Ids resting place y 
and sought permission to proceed to the eastern parts of Hin¬ 
dustan. They said to him “ Beware of crowds of men, and abstain! 
from intercourse with kings.” When he reached Dihli, Klian-i- 
Kbanan, the eldest son of the Sultan, displayed the greatest desire 
to become his disciple. 8 In the same way the greater number of 
the deposed Maliks and Amirs of the Balban party 6 used daily 
both morning and evening to sit at the table of that daffyesb, who’ 
Would not accept anything from any one. People used to credit 
him with alchemistic powers, and used to come in such crowds that 
a thousand mans of fine flour and five hundred mans of freshly 
skinned meat, and three hundred mans of sugar used to be the daily 
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expenditure of the Shaikh which he expended in alms; the afore¬ 
said Sidi although he engaged always in vigils 1 and the prayers 
of the five stated times, was, however, never present at the public 
prayer on Fridays, nor was he bound by the conditions of publio * 
worship in accordance with established custom, and Qazi Jalalu-d- 
Din Kaghani (and) 3 Qa?i Urdu and men of note, and trusted 
chiefs, and all both great and small, used continually to worship at 
his monastery. 

When this news reached the SultSn, the story goes that one 
night he went in disguise to his monastery, and saw for himself 
that he expended even more than was reported. Accordingly the 
next day he held a grand durbar and ordered Sidi Maul a with the 
Qazi and the other Amirs who were his disciples, to be brought 
before bim with ignominious treatment of all kinds, bound in 
fetters and chains. He enquired into the state of the case, and 
asked each one whether the Sidi laid claim to kingly power. The 
aforesaid Sidi denied it, and fortified his denial with an oath, but 
to no purpose. At that time Qazi Jalalu-d-Din lay under the 
Sultan’s displeasure, he also denied the allegation. The Sultan 
171. deposed him, and nominated him as Qazi of Budaon. In order 
to verify the claims to Saiyyidship, and to test the miraculous 
powers of the Sidi, he had a huge fire like that prepared by 
Nimrud (for Abraham) lighted, and wished to have Sidi Maula 
thrown into that temple of fire. The Ulama of the time, in con¬ 
sideration of the irreligious nature of that order, issued a manda¬ 
mus which they communicated to the Sultan saying, “ The 
essential nature of fire is to consume things, and no one can issue 
forth from it in safety unhurt.” The Sultan accordingly desisted 
and gave up that ordeal, but he punished the larger number of 
those Maliks in that same assembly, and some he expatriated j 
and inasmuch as the answers of Sidi Maula 4 were all in accordance 
with reason, and no fault could be found with him either on the 
score of religious law or logic, the Sultau was reduced to extre¬ 
mity, and suddenly turning to Abu Bakr Tusi Haidar! who was 
the chief of the sect of Qalandars, and utterly unscrupulous, he 
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Said u Why do not yon darveshes avenge me of this tyrant ,” there¬ 
upon a Qalandar leapt up from their midst, and struck the unfor¬ 
tunate Sldi several blows with a razor and wounded him, then 
they shaved off the holy man’s whiskers 1 with a knife even to the 
chin, and stabbed him in the side 8 with sackmakers’ needles, 
and then, by command of Arkall Khan, the second son of the 
Sultan, an elephant driver drove a rogue elephant over the head 
of the poor oppressed Sidi, and martyred him with countless 
tortures may Qod he gracious to Mm. They say that this same 
Sid!, for a whole month before this occurrence used to sing these 
verses at all times, smiling the while he sang: 

In the kitchen of love, they slay naught but the good; 

The weak natured, and evil disposed they kill not. 

If thou art a sincere lover, flee not from slaughter, 

He whom they slay not is no better than a corpse. 

And just at this time, on the very day of his murder, a whirl¬ 
wind black with dust arose, and the world was darkened; there 172 . 
was a scarcity of rain in that year, and such a famine occurred 
that the Hindus, from excess of hunger and want, went in bands 
and joining their hands threw themselves into the river Jumna, 
and became the portion of the alligator of extinction. Many 
Muslims also, burning in the flames of hunger, were drowned 
in the ocean of non-existence, while the rest of the world took 
these signs and events as proofs of the verity of Sldi and as 
evidence of his sincerity. Although no inferences can be drawn 
from facts of this kind, since they may finally prove to be only 
coincidences, still I myself have seen with my own eyes examples 
of such incidents, as shall be related in their proper places if God 
so will it. 

God has never cursed any nation 

Until the heart of a holy man has been grieved. 

The remainder of the accused, at the intercession of Arkali 
Khan, were delivered from the danger which threatened their 
lives, and from the punishment intended by the Sultan; and in 
this same year the Sultan for the second time marched against 
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Rantanbhor, and destroyed the country round it, and overthrew 
the idols and idol-temples, but returned without attempting to 
?edi;ce the fort. Arkall Kfcan went to Multan without his per¬ 
mission, at which the Sultan was very vexed. 

In the year 691 H. the Mu gh uls under Chingiz Khan came up 
against Hindustan with a very large army, and fought a very 
severe battle with the Sultan’s victorious forces in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sanam. When the Mugjiuls became aware of the size of 
tjie army of Hindustan they began to make overtures for peace. 
The Sulyin thereupon summoned their leader, who was very 
closely related to Halaku Khan, and also his son, who called the 
Sulfcan his father. They accordingly had an interview and ex¬ 
changed gifts and presents and each returned to his own country : 

173. and Alghu 1 the grandson of Chingiz Khan, embraced Islam, and 
several thousand Mughuls besides followed his example and having 
learnt to repeat the sacred and blessed formula, elected to remain 
in the service of the Sultan. Alghu was selected for the honour 
of becoming son-in-law to the Sultan. The Mughuls took up 
their abode in Qbiyaspur in which is now the sacred tomb of the 
Prince of Holy men Nizamul Auliya 8 may Ood sanctify lm resting 
place. It is commonly known as Mughulpur and those Mughuls 
were called the “ new Muslims.” 

At the close of this same year the Sultan having gone up against 
the fort of Mandawar ravaged and pillaged the country round it 
and then returned. ‘Alau-d-Din the Governor of Karra, obtained 
permission in that year to proceed to Bhilsa 8 and attacked that 
country 4 and brought much booty thence to present to the Sultan, 
and the idol which was the object of worship of the Hindus, he 
paused to be cast down in front of the gate of Badaon to be 
trampled upon by the people. 6 These services of ‘Alau-d-Din 
being highly approved, 6 the jaglr of Oudh also was added to his 
other estates ; and since ‘Alau-d-Din was very angry and incensed 

1 Sqe Taritb-i-Rashidi (Eliaa and Bobs) p. 34. 

* Niflanro-^-Dm Auliye. Qee IJeale 0. B. D,, p. 211, also Ain-i-Akbdri (J) 
III. 865. 
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against the Sultan’s consort, who wns his mothor-in-law, and 
against the daughter of the Sultan, because she always made a 
practice of speaking ill of him to her father, he was anxious, on 
any pretext whatever, to leave the Sultan’s dominions and go to a 
distance, and find some place of refuge for himself; accordingly he 
provided himself with new servants, and making all preparations 
as to personal clothing and furniture, he asked the Sultan 1 * to 
bestow upon him the district of Chanderi, and leaving Dihll came 
to Karra, and from there under the pretence of attacking Chan¬ 
deri, he went by way of Illichpur, and made for the frontiers of the 
country of Deogir; leaving Malik ‘Alau-l-Mulk who was one of his 
friends, as his deputy in 1'arra, and having instructed him to 
temporise with the Sultan, went off somewhere unknown to anyone, 
and when no news could be obtained of Malik ‘Alau-d-Din’s where¬ 
abouts ivir a considerable time, the Sultan was exceedingly sorry * 
Suddenly news arrived that ‘Alau-d-Din having gone up against 174. 
the rebel Deo Gir, had conquered the whole of his country as far 
as the confines of the country of the Deccan, and had taken as 
spoil much treasure, and elephants and property, several thousands 
of horses, together with valuables ; silk and cloth goods, and 
jewels, beyond the limits of computation, and that he was making 
for Karra. This was a source of great gratification to the Sultan, 
but the wise men of those times knew very well, both from 
analogy and inference, that ‘Alau-d-Din 3 had gone to that 
country without permission from the Sultan, and had suffered 
much annoyance at the hands of Malika-i-Jahan who was the 
consort of the Sultan, and also from his own wife, and had accord¬ 
ingly faced the world, always nursing in his breast sinister inten¬ 
tions. Now 4 that he was in a position perfectly to put his 
rebellious ideas into execution, and had not the access to the 
Court, it was strange that the Sultan seemed to suffer no appre¬ 
hension as regarded him; but no one dared represent these views 
to the Sultan, who was wholly and entirely ignorant of the 
annoyance which ‘Alau-d-Din had suffered at the hands of the 
Queen-mother and his own wife, and if by chance they ventured 
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tb speak 1 of the possibility of the revolt and treachery of *Al£tt- 
d-Din, the Sultan attributed it to jealousy, and would never allow 
the idea of his contumacy or rebellion to enter his head. 

In short, at the time when the Sultan was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gwaliar he summoned a council of his Amirs to deli¬ 
berate about ‘Alau-d-Dln and said. 8 “ What in your opinion is 
‘Alau-d-Din’s object in coming hither with so great display and 
circumstance, what will he do and what ought I to do ? shall I 
go to meet him by way of Chanderl or shall I remain where 
I am, or again shall I return to Dihli ? ” Malik A^mad Chap who 
was a Vazir of sound judgment and ripe experience and loyal to 
the backbone, did all he could to warn the Sultan by adducing 
logical arguments and quoting precedents, reminding him of the 
revolt of Malik Chhaju and the mutiny of the inhabitants of 
Kana, events which were of recent occurrence, as testifying to 
175. the probabilities of the present position, and urged him to go out 
to meet ‘Alau-d-Din on the way by which he would arrive, and to 
put an end to his ostentatious display and pompous arrogance, to 
seize his elephants and property, and all the things which 
were likely to be of use ; but the Sultan would not listen to his 
advice, and launching forth into extravagant eulogy of ‘Alau-d- 
Din declared that his mind was perfectly at ease on his account 
in every possible way, “ for is he not ” (said he) “ my protege 8 and 
foster child, he can never harbour any evil designs against me.” 
Malik Fakhru-d-Dln, and the other Amirs also went with oily 
speeches to the Sultan, and brought forward all sorts of absurd 
arguments simply to suit the humour of the Sultan, and adducing 
weak examples induced him to return to Dihli; Malik Al^mad 
Chap rose up in wrath from that assembly, and spoke as follows : 
“ If Malik ‘Alau-d-Din with all this 4 pomp and royal display has 
arrived at Katya and crossing the river Saru makes for Lakhnauti, 
I do not know what can be done by any one to oppose him,” and 
lamenting exceedingly the condition of the Sultan he repeated the 
following lines— 
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A foeman, though small one should never despise, 

For a mountain is made up of stones of small size. 

The Sultan then came from Gwaliar to Dihli, and ‘Alau-d-Din 
having reached Karra 1 * * wrote despatches full of craft and 
cunning to the Court, and worked upon the avarice of the Sultan 
by presents of elephants and endless wealth, and begged for 
a kindly worded letter summoning him to the Court, while all 
the time he was engaged in preparations to start for LakhnautI, 
and having sent his brother 8 Zafar EJan to Oudh ordered him 
to hold in readiness all the boats on the river Saru. The simple 
minded Sultan Jalalu-d-Dln wrote a command with his own 
hand in accordance with ‘Alau-d-Din’s request and sent it 8 by 
the hand of two confidential and trusted body servants, one of 
whom was named Imadu-l-MuLk aud the other 4 * Ziau-d-Din. 

These men when they arrived soon perceived by his manner and 176* 
bearing 6 * that the face of affairs was altered 6 and ‘Alau-d-Din 
having prepared the dish for the Sultan, and having arranged 
for its service at a given signal, handed over 7 those two 
messengers to sentries who were charged to keep them so closely 
guarded that not even a bird should be able to flap its wings 
near them, then he wrote a letter to Ilmas Beg his brother, who 
was also a son-in-law of the Sultan, 8 and sent it to Dihli, couched 
in these words : " Inasmuch as in the course of this expedition, 

I have committed many unwarranted acts, in that without taking 
the orders of the Sultan I proceeded to Deogir, for this reason 
certain persons have arouBed fear in my heart and anxiety—but 
seeing that I am the loyal servant and son of the Sultan, if he 
will march lightly equipped and by rapid marches come and lay 
bands upon me, and carry me off I have nothing to urge against 

l ****)»>£?. 
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imprisonment, and if, as they have said the current rumours are 
true, and the Sulf.au’s mind is in reality turned against me, 
I must perforce lay violent hands upon myself and efface myself 
from the world.” When Ilmas Beg 1 aid that 1 letter before the 
Sultan, he on the instant sent* Ilmas Beg to reassure ‘AJau-d-Din 
and gave him a promise that he himself would follow. Ilmas 
Beg embarked in a boat, and going like the wind over the surface 
of the water, 1 * * * * * * 8 on the seventh day joined Malik ‘Alau-d-Dm, and 
urged him to proceed to LakhnautI,* but certain of the wise and 
far-seeing companions of ‘Alau-d-Din said, “ What need have we 
to go to Lakhnauti when the Sultan by reason of his excessive 
greed for the wealth of Deoglr, and the elephants and horses of 
that country will come here lightly equipped 6 in the very height 
of the rainy season. 6 At that time we will take any steps that 
may be necessary, 7 and whatever has to be done to meet the emer¬ 
gency, we have it all stored up and we will put an end to him on 
the spot.” 8 Since the cup of the life of Sultan Jalalu-d-Dln was 
full 9 and his heart was brim full of lust and greed for that 
fancied and ill-omened treasure, 10 and Fate too had rendered him 
deaf and blind, not one of these evil designs was perceived by 
him: 

Verse. 

When Fate lets fall from the sky a feather, 

177. All the wise men became 11 * blind and deaf. 

Casting the advice of his well-wishers behind him, 18 he embarked 
on a boat with certain of his trusted followers and a thousand 
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sowars, borrowing bis speed from the wind and his haste from the 
stream, and set out for Karra: he sent Malik Abroad Chap the 
Vazlr with an armed force and a body of retainers by land,* 
Malik A^mad Chap was rending his garments but all to no 
purpose. 

Verse. 

If the listener will not turn his ear to counsel, 

He will reap retribution from the high heaven. 

The Sultan, whose life’s boat had been wrecked by a contrary 
wind, and had been cast on the shore of destruction, arrived at 
Kayra on the 17th of the blessed month of Ramazan : and *Alau-d- 
Din, who had kept his forces in readiness, had crossed the river 
Ganges between Karra and Manikpur and had pitched his camp/: 
then he sent Ilmas Beg to the Sultan, sending by him some valuable 
jewels, with strict orders to use all the means he could devise 
and all the craft he could command to separate the Sultan from 
his army and bring him to ‘Alau-d-Din. His confederate there¬ 
fore went and presented himself before the Sultan, and with 
great craftiness and deceit, and with obsequious humility represen¬ 
ted that 9 if he had not come ‘Alau-d-Dln would have been utterly 
scared and would have escaped, “ and to such an extent ” said 
he, “ have the evil speakers stuffed his ears 8 with reports of the 
unkind and ill-disposed utterances of the Sultan, and filled his 
mind with fear, that even now fear and suspicion is by no 
means entirely removed from his mind. 4 There is still a probabi¬ 
lity of that of which I spoke before, unless the Sultan should 
shew him some favour and kindness, and should re-assure him, 
and going alone, without any retinue, should take him by the hand 
and lead him here.” 

6 The Sultan taking his blood-thirsty words for the truth, 
ordered the cavalry escort which accompanied him to remain 
halted where they were, and he himself, together with a small 
body of retainers armed and ready for battle, proceeded a short 
distance forward, going forth to meet Death, while the arch- 
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178. traitor Ilmas Beg further represented 1 saving u my brother is in 
great fear and awe of the Sultan 8 and is quaking from head to 
foot; and when he sees even this small body of men, he will be 
all the more alarmed, and will despair of the Sudan's clemency.” 8 
Accordingly the Sultan ordered this body of retainers to lay 
aside their arms which they did : those who were closely attached 
to the Sultan were greatly agitated at this foolish decision, but 
the Sultan would not be dissuaded by their objections. When 
they ariived near the bank of the river, the army of ‘ Alau-d- 
Dln was plainly visible drawn up in close order fully armed and 
equipped, and evidently expecting an engagement. Malik Khur- 
ram 4 the Vaklldar said to Ilmas Beg “ We left onr army behind 
ns at youv instigation, and we laid down onr arms, what is this 
that we see an army ready for action P ” He replied “my brother 
wishes to review his army, and following his usual course, he 
wishes to make a proper display 6 before the Sultan, with an eye 
to future advantage,” the Sultan in accordance with the saying 
“ When fate comes the plain becomes narrow ” 6 up to that 
moment even did not discover the deceit of his enemy, but of his 
own free will walked deliberately into the jaws of the dragon. 

Verse. v 

When the day becomes dark to any man, 

He does that which is hurtful to him. 


When he said to the stony-hearted Ilmas Beg “ In spite of my 
old age and the weakness due to fasting I came so far,7 even yet 
will not your cruel brother’s heart induce him 8 to get into a boat 
and come to me?” Ilmas Beg answered “ my brother is unwilling 
to receive the Sultan empty handed 9 and with reserve. 

“ If thou goest empty handed to visit a Sheikh, 

Thou wilt get no profit, nor wilt thou even see him.” 

179. He is busy selecting elephants and valuables and goods to present, 
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and is quite occupied in that service 1 and he has been preparing 
food for breaking your fast, and to do honour to the arrival of his 
guest, and is now awaiting the honoured coming of the Sultan, so 
that he may be distinguished among his peers by the honour 
derived from the royal visit.” The Sultan all this time was occu¬ 
pied in reading the sacred volume; they reached the river’s bank 
by the time of afternoon prayer and he took his seat in the place 
they had made ready for him to sit in, and ‘Alau-d-Din having 
got every thing ready * came with a great gathering to pay his 
respects to the Sultan and fell at his feet. 3 The Sultan smiling, 
with affection and kindness and love smote him a gentle blow on 
the cheek, and addressing him with great shew of fondness and 
clemency and warm-heartedness, began to give him words of 
counsel, and was talking to him affectionately and lovingly, 
reassuring him in every possible way, and seizing the hand of 
Malik ‘Alan-d-Din was drawing him near. At this moment when 
the Sultan laid hold of his beard, and, kissing him, was shewing 
him marks of his special favour, and 4 had given his hand into his, 
‘Alau-d-Dln seizing the Sultan’s hand firmly, wrenched it, and gave 
a signal to a party of men who were confederate and had sworn 
together to murder the Sultan. Then Mahmud Salim who was 
one of the scum of Samana, aimed a blow with his sword at the 
Sultan and wounded him; on receiving that wound the Sultan 
made for the boat crying out as he ran : “ Thou wretch ‘Alau-d- 
Din, what is this thou hast done!” At this juncture one Ikhti- 
yaru-d-Dln who had been a particular protege of the Sultan ran 
behind him and inflicted a second wound which killed him; he 
then cut off his head and brought it to ‘Alau-d-Din. 6 By Alau-d- 
Din’s orders, the head of the unfortunate oppressed and martyred 
monarch was placed upon a spear and carried round Karra and 
Mauikpur: from thence they took it to Oudh; and the body- 180. 
servants of the Saltan who were in the boat were all put to 
death, some of them threw themselves into the river, and were 
drowned in the ocean of destruction. Malik Fakhru-d-Din 
Kuchi fell into their hands alive and was murdered. Malik Al^mad 
Chap having made prisoners of the Sultan’s army brought it to 
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Dihl! and 1 * * pending the arrival of Arkali JO?an from Multan 
(he was the worthy son of the Sultan and fitted to succeed him 
in the kingdom) as a temporary measure, with the co-operation 
of Malika-i-Jahan, seated Qadr Khan the youngest son of the 
Sult&^y upon the throne of Dihli, with the title of Ruknu-d-Din 
Ibrahim. The Amirs and Maliks of Jalalu-d-Din’s party came 
one and all to swear allegiance to him at his accession. He 
retained the name of King for one month. Malik ‘Alfiu-d-Dln 
lost no time,* but on the very day of the assassination of the 
Sultan, made open display of the insignia and emblems of royalty, 
and raising the imperial canopy over his own head 8 was addressed 
as Sultan and 4 * in the middle of the rainy season marching unin¬ 
terruptedly he made straight for the metropolis of Dihli, and 
showering dindrs and dirhems like rain over the heads of the 
populace, and pelting the people in the streets great and small with 
golden missiles from balistae and slings , 6 * came to his own garden 
on the banka of the Jumna aud alighted there. Day by day the 
Amirs of the Jalali faction joined themselves to him and swore 
allegiance to him, and by the hope of the red gold, all regret for 
Jalalu-d-Din was completely effaced from their black hearts. 

Liberality is the alchemy 6 of the copper of faults; 

Liberality is the remedy for all pain. 

It is said that by the day when Sultan ‘Al&u-d-Dln reached 
Badaon sixty thousand sowars had joined his standard, Malik 
Raknu-d-Dln Ibrahim seeing that he had not the power to resist 
him went to Multan to Arkali Khan, with certain chosen Amirs 
who remained faithful after the massacre (of Jalalu-d-Dln), 
and the whole of the kingdom fell under the dominion of 
‘Alau-d-Dln. 
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The kingdom is God’s and greatness is His. The massacre of 181 . 
Sul£dn Jalalu-d-Din took place in the seventeenth of the month 
of Ramazan in the year 694 H. (A.D.1294) and the duration of 
his reign was seven years and some months. 

Verses. 

Hast thou seen the acts of the tyrant heaven and its star, 

Mention it not; what is the heaven, its revolution, or its 
arched vault ? 

How is it that the revolving heaven has cast the sun of the 
kingdom headlong into the dust, 

Dust be on the head of his sun of glory. 

Sultan Jalalu-d-Din had a taste for poetrj% and Amir Khusru 
after the death of Mu‘izzu-d-Dln Kaiqubad, came into the service 
of the Sultan Jalalu-d-Din, and was honoured by being selected 
as an intimate companion, and was made Qur’an-keeper to the 
Sultan, he was presented every year with the robes of honour 
which were reserved for the Amirs of the Sultan 1 and were 
tokens of special distinction and peculiar trust. 

In this same category were Amir Hasan and Muid Jajarmi and 
Amir Arslan Katibi and Sa‘d-i-MantiqI and Baql-i-Khatlb and Qazi 
Mughig of Hansi, who is one of the most learned men of the 
time of Jalalu-d-Din and wrote a Ohazal in nineteen metres 2 of 
which this is the opening:— 

Two pearly ears, a stately form, two lovely cheeks, with 
fresh youth dight, 

Thy glory is the fairy’s pride, a fairy thou, at glory’s 
height. 

And the rest of the learned men used to keep the Sultan’s 
assembly embellished and adorned with the jewels of poems, and 
delicate points of learning and philosophy, and the following 
few verses are the offspring of the Sultan’s genius 

1 MS. (A) 

It would appear from the statement that this ghazal 
or ode was made up of nineteen lines, each of which was in a different metre. 

The first of fchg above lines is either Mutaqdrib or Bamal. This is called 
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I do not wish those flowing locks of thine to be entangled 
I do not wish that rosy cheek of thine (with shame) to burn. 
I wish that thou one night unclothed may’st come to my 
embrace 

Yes, loud I cry with all my might, I would not have it 
hidden. 

And at the time when he was besieging Gwaliar he built a 
pavilion and a lofty dome 1 and wrote this quatrain as an inscrip¬ 
tion for that building :— 

Quatrain . 

I whose foot spurns the head of heaven, 

How can a heap of stone and earth augment my dignity ? 
This broken stone I have thus arranged in order that 
Some broken heart may haply take comfort from it. 

And Sa‘d Mantiqi and the other poets he ordered to point out 
to him the defects and beauties, of this composition. They all 
praised it exceedingly and said ! It has no fault, but he replied : 
You are afraid of hurting my feelings, I will point out its defect * 
in this quatrain: 

It may be some chance traveller may pass by this spot 
Whose tattered garment is the satin mantle of the starless 
sky;& 

Perchance from the felicity of his auspicions footsteps 
One atom may fall to my lot: this will suffice me. 

Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 

On the twenty-ninth * of Zul Hij jah in the year six hundred and 
ninety-five (695 H.) (A.D. 1295) raised the banner of the Sultanate 
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of Dihll, with the consent of his brother limits Beg, to whom he 
gave the title of Ulugh 5han 1 and to Sinjar, bis wife’s brother, 
who was the Mir-i-Majlis ho gave the title of Alp Khan, while to 
Malik Nu§rat Jalisarl he gave that of Nusrafc Khan, and to Malik 
Badiu-d-Din that of Zafar Khan, 8 and alighted at the plain of 
Sir!, where he pitched his camp, and giving public audience 
delighted the hearts of the Amirs and all classes of his subjects 
by his boundless munificence, then he had the Khutbah and the 183. 
Sihka promulgated in his own name and conferred 3 appointments 
and titles upon the Amirs, and distributing jagirs gave his mind 
first of all to his principal object which was to overthrow the two 
sons of Sultan Jalalu-d-Diu who were in Multan. 4 

Verse . 

As long as the head of the heir to the throne is on his 
shoulders , 

Disorder is the mantle of the body of the state. 

In the Muharram 696 A. H. (ho sent) Ulugh Khan and Alp 
Khan against Arkali Khan and Sultan Kuknu-d-Din ; 6 both these 

Mir Khusru in the Tdrikh-i- 1 Alai, states that ‘Alau-d-Din left Kayya 
Manikpnr on the 19th of Rabl‘nl Akhir 695 H. and after taking great booty 
from Ram Deo, Rai of Deogir, returned to Kayyn on the 28th Rajab. His 
accession to the throne took place on the 16th Ramzan 695 H., and he arrived 
at Dilill on the 22nd of Zilhijjah of the same year. 

The text has possibly been corrected to agree with this author’s date. 

Barni does not give t-he day of the month: nor does Firishta. The latter 
tells ns that on the death of Jalalu-d-Din, Malika-i-Jahiin of her own accord 
set Qadr Khan the yonngest son of Jalalu-d-DIn on the throne, with the title 
of Rnknn-d-DIn Ibrahim, and finding he was too young, sent to Multan to 
summon the second son Arkali Khan, who refused to come hearing of ‘Alan- 
d-DIn’s success with the army. 

1 MS. (A); the text reads 

* Barni says that the title of {Jafar Khan was conferred on Malik Hizabrn- 
d-DIn, (Elliott III. 167). 

8 The text omits before supplied from MS. (A). 

4 It appears both from Barni and Firishta that the youngest son of the late 
Sulfcan was in Dihll and that Arkali Khan was in Multan. See note 4, last 
page, and Elliott III. 159. 

4 Although the r#uthor has given no account of Qadr Khan’s coronation he 
here gives him the title by which he was raised to the throne. 
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brothers were besieged 1 * * * * in the fortr ess of Multiin. The inhabi¬ 
tants of tire city and the Kotvval asked for quarter, and made over¬ 
tures for peace, and tho two princes, by the intervention of Shaikh 
Ruknu-d-Dln Quraishl may God sanctify his resting place? came 
forth and had an interview with Ulugh Khan, 8 who treated them 
with the utmost respect, sending a despatch announcing his 
victory to Dihli; and taking the family and tribe of Jalalu-d-Dfn 
he set out for Dihli. When they came near Boliar* a place in the 
vicinity of HansI, Nu^rat Khan arrived with an order, in obedience 
to which they put out the eyes of both the sons 6 * of Sultan Jalalu- 
*d-Din, of Alghu Khan the Mu gh ul son-in-law to the Sultan, 
and of Malik Ahmad Chap, 6 and handed over the Sultan’s sons 7 
to the Kotwal of Hans! and martyred them together with two 
sons of Arkali Khan. 8 They kept the Sultan’s wives and the 
rest of his children imprisoned in Dihli, sending Ahmad Chap 
and Alghu the Mughul to the fortress of G waliar, and putting out 
the eyes of some others also, scattered them in all directions and 
punished them with tortures, and very many of the old families 
they utterly destroyed and the hidden meaning of Sidl Maula 9 soon 
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became evident, and (vengeance for) his blood did not long sleep* 1 * * 
In a short time % it became the cause of the shedding of the 
blood of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din and his-family, and of so many 184 - 
thousands of others among the people who had been murdered. 

The wealth of Qarun which still sinks down to the bottom 
of the earth, 

You may have read, that it was a source of envy to the 
poor. 8 

And in the year 4 * 697 A.H. (1297 A.D*), Nu§rat Khan having 
been appointed to the office of Yazir, used strenuous efforts to 
recover the money which Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dln had lavished in 
the commencement of his reign in order to gain over the affec¬ 
tions of the people, and demanding the repayment of very large 
sums deposited them in the treasury ; and having summoned from 
Karj*a ‘Alau-l-Mnlk the uncle of Ziau-d-Din Barni, the author 
of the Tarlkh-i-Firoz Shahi (whom Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din had re¬ 
moved from the kotwalship of Dihli and had sent as governor to 
Karra, appointing Kasrat Khan to the office of Kotwal) he 
conferred upon him his old rank, Alp Khan being appointed 
to Multan. And in the year 698 A. H. (1298 A.D.) one Saldl 6 * a 
Mughul commander, crossing the Indus came towards Hindustan, 
and Ulugh Khan and Tu gh laq Khan the governor of Depalpur 
(who is G hazi-i-Mulk ), were appointed to put down that rising, 
and offered strong opposition to them 6 on the confines of Jarin 
Manjhurd The Mughul army was defeated, some of them were 
killed and others taken prisoners, and the army of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Dln returned victorious with many spoils. A second time 
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Qutluq Khwaja, the bod of Du a,* came from Mawarau-n-nahr 
with a countless host to attempt ihe conquest of Hindustan, and 
penetrated l * 3 as far as Dihli, inflicting no injury on the districts 
through which he passed. In Dihli itself grain became very 
dear, and the citizens were in great straits, 8 and Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
35 . Din placing Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan in command of the 

forces, sent them with a countless host to oppose the Mughul 

army, and a severe battle was fought on the frontiers of Gill. 4 * 

Zafar Khan was killed, and the Sultan had gained what he 

wanted in this. 6 Qutluq Khwaja after his defeat made his way 
to Khurasan where he died. 

A third time TarghI Mughul who was one of tho marqans , 6 that 
is to say accurate archers of that country, accompanied by 100,000 
infantry and 20,000 valiant and renowned cavalry, seized the fort 
of the hills, and gaining possession of that country, penetrated 
as far as the township of Baran, where Malik Fakhru-d-Din Amir 
Dad the Governor was entrenched; Malik Tuglilaq Gliazi-i- 
Mulk was sent from the metropolis to put down that disturbance. 7 
Malik Fakhru-d-Dln sallying from the fortress of Baran, 8 joined 
with Malik Tuglilaq, and they jointly made a night attack upon 
the Mughuls. 9 The Mughul forces being routed, TarghI was taken 
prisoner and Malik Tuglilaq brought him into the royal presence. 

A fourth time, Muhammad Turtaq 10 and ‘All Beg Mu gh ul. who 
wero the sons of the royal house of Khurasan, brought together 

l MS. (A), so also Firishta. 

* MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) sjv U. 

4 Or Kill (Barni). 

6 Burn! explains this. Ho says “‘Alau-d-Din returned from Kill, consider¬ 
ing that he had won a groat victory: tho Moghuls had been put to flight and 
the brnve and fearless &afnr Khan had been got rid of without disgrace.” 

This word is givon by M. Pavet de Courteille in tho meanings of 
fusilier: bon tirevr : Mr os. It is a Turk! word. 

1 The reading of MS. (A) is bore followed : viz. 

A)ij iy| £»il o-ysr? Mji j\ ijhc jjlij «jXo. 

MS. (A) it. 

9 MS. (A) Jj&b. 

1° The reading of this nnmo is a little uncertain. M£[ (A) may be either 
or Neither Barni nor Firishta give any assistance : nor does 
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a very large army, which tliey divided info two, one bore down 
upon Nagor, 1 while the other seized the fort of the Sirmur bills 
and occupied the country as far as the river Biah which, they call 
Kali Paul. 2 Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din appointed M.ilik Manik his 
slave (who is Kaffir Naib or Hnzar Dinar! 8 ) with Malik Tughlaq 
Governor of Dopalpur to proceed to Amroha; and while the 
Mughal army, having succeeded in capturing much spoil and many 
cattle, was marching to the banks of the river Rahab, Malik Manik 186. 
came up in pursuit 4 and a severe battle ensued. Both the Mu gh ul 
princes evinced great bravery, but were ultimately taken prisoners, 
and were put to death, while the greater part of those accursed 
ones became food for the sword of vengeance, and the remnant 
of the sword fled paniestricken to their own country. The heads 
of those two princes were taken to Badaon and impaled upon 
the battlements of the fort. One of the learned poets of that 
time wrote the following quatrain which was afterwards inscribed 
upon the southern gateway of that city. 

Quatrain. 

Noble fortress-! whose helper may the assistance of the 
Almighty over be! 

May the victory and conquest of the Emperor ever be thy 
standard-bearer ! 

The Malik of this age became thy builder, and built thee 
anew, 

May Targhi, like ‘All Beg 6 become thy captive. 

And Mir Khnsru 5 has written an account of the fight between 
Malik Manik (who had obtained the title of Malik Naib 7 ) in 

either word appear in the Turki dictionary. The text reads Taryaq 

which seems rather ane» necessitate reading. The Turikh-i-'Alai reads Turfcaq. 

(Elliott III. 72.) 

* MS. (A) ***%*• 

» MS. (A) !S^- 

8 So called because he had been originally purchased for a thousand dinars. 

* MS. (A) V**) 1 - 

6 MS. (A) 

9 MS. (A) omits ***^/)l 

7 Firishta states that this title was conferred upon Malik Kaffir (ffazar 
Dinar!) on the c jeasion of his being placed in command of an army to 
proceed against Ram Deo, Raja of Deoghar, a refractory tributary. 
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the Tdrikh-i-Khazclhiu- l-Futtih 1 a marvel of literature, which 
mortal powers confess themselves impotent to approach or 
imitate, though to tell the truth all the writings of that king 
of poets, rightly named KhusrQ, are of this excellence, and to 
praise and crown them is an impertinence and error for any other. 

Whenever any thought shines forth from his mind 
It is so subtle as to escape comprehension and defy imita¬ 
tion. 

On the fifth occasion Iqbalmand and Kapak, Mughuls, brought 
together an army to take vengeance for Turtaq 9 and *Ali Beg, 
and invaded the frontiers of Multan. The S nit an on this occa¬ 
sion also appointed Malik Naib, and Malik Tuglilaq. They pro¬ 
ceeded by forced marches while the Mughals were falling back, 
and pursuing them gave battle. Kapak was taken prisoner, but 
was ransomed by the infidel Tatars, with the prisoners and abun¬ 
dant booty which had fallen into their hands. 3 From that day 
the Mughuls lost their enthusiasm for the conquest of Hindustan, 
and the teeth of their ambition became blunted. 

After these victories, the Sultan one night was holding a wine 
party quite at his ease with his companions, and was quaffing 
copious draughts of wine. The night, like the circulation of the 
wine cup, had come near to an end ; suddenly some of the assembled 
guests began to make signs to each other 4 with hand, and eye, 
and brow that it was time to break up, 5 the Sultan happened 
to pei'ceive it, he was annoyed and cried out Mutiny ! Mutiny ! 
and on the instant gave orders for Bah a (who was one of his 
boon-companions and choice spirits) to be killed. The rest fled 
in confusion. On the following morning when he came to realise 


I This work, known also as tho Tdrikh-i-‘Aldi, is a prose history of the first 
years of Sultan Alan-d-Din Khiljl from his accession in 695 H. to the close of 
710 H. (Elliot III. 68-69.) 

* MS. (A) omits and gives the pointing of Turtaq as 

» MS. (A) 4^ *Atot. This account differs somewhat from that given by 
Khusru, who makes the invasion of Kapak separate from and precedent to 
that of Iqbal Mndbir as he calls him. 

* MS. (A) bjti&t- 

» MS. (A) tyUJ-AO- ' 
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^what had occurred, it was as clear as day to the Sultan 1 that his 
suspicion was groundless. 

Wait, till the world removes the veil from the face of events, 

And till that thou hast done this evening, tomorrow is 
plain to thee. 

Then he asked for QazI Baba.* They replied, He was sent into 
eternity at that very moment. 8 The Sultan was very repentant 
and ashamed at hearing this, and vowed never again to drink 
wine, and ordered it to be proclaimed that the use of wine should 
be absolutely abandoned throughout the kingdom. Cask upon 
cask of wine was poured out in the court till it became a flowing 
river. Everyone who was discovered intoxicated, was hauled off 
to prison, and punished by imprisonment 4 and confiscation of 
property. 

Piety and penitence became the order of the day. the taverns 
were in ruins, 6 and the police officers had plenty of work, 
and there was no longer any need to purchase vinegar, 6 while the 
wine bibbers were giving expression by their actious to these 
verses : 

How he sprinkles the flagon with salt, now he shatters the 
cup,^ 

How the policeman disturbs the peace of the tavern in 
which wo sup. 

1 The text has a note here to the e^ect that a tj should probably be in¬ 
serted after but that it is not found in either of the two MSS. before 

the editor. 

MS. (A) has \), and reads ^ &£ U'AjJJJfJ i) c/ Klm . 

* The text here and in the former line reads J MS. (A) has 

t The text reads j\, 

4 MS. (A) j 

6 There is a play on words here in the original 

6 Wine not being drunk all the grapejuice could be utilised for vinegar: 
There is a hint here that every one was discontented, had, as we say, sour 
looks which the Persians express by saying iSjm 

So and so sells vinegar. QaanI says to his mistress. 

1 MS. (A) omits \j but the text is correct. 
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And in the year 697 H. (1297 A.D.) tho Sultan becoming suspi¬ 
cious of the newly-converted Muslim Mughuls was contemplating 
188 . to murder and eradicate them, and they also for their part, goaded 
by the extortion of the revenue collectors and their extortionate 
demands for refunding money, 1 were plotting a rebellion whilst 
the Sultan should be hunting and hawking. 2 One of them who 
was opposed to this scheme made it known to the Sultan. Secret 
orders were written and despatched to the Governors of the country 
saying that on a certain day 3 4 * thoy should put to death all the 
new Muslim Mughuls with one consent wherever they found 
them. 

Accordingly on the appointed date they despatched so many 
poor hapless Mughuls with the sword of injustice, and sent them 
on their travels to the kingdom of annihilation, that the mind 
cannot compute their number, and the name of Mughul no longer 
survived in Hindustan, although this custom of killing strangers 
has survived from that time. 

And in the commencement of affairs, the fact of so many 
victories following one another in close succession led to extrava¬ 
gant ambitions in the mind of the Sultan j one of these was reli¬ 
gious innovation, and moreover by tho assistance of these four 
Ulugh Khan, Nusrat Khan, Zufar Khan and Alp Khan he was led 
to estimate himself as being superior to the Prophet on whom 
be the peace and blessing of God* and his companions may 
God be gracious to them all. b The second was the conquest of 
the whole inhabited world like Sikandar ; this led to his ordering 
his name to be inscribed on the currency and mentioned in the 
proclamation as Sikandar-i-sani. 6 When he sought the advice 

1 This was spoken of above. ‘Alfm-d-Din’s officers disapproved of tlio lavish 
way he had squandered his raouoy in gifts in tho early days of his accession 
to power. 

eP-kdjJ MS. (A). 

6 MS. (A) omits J 

4 MS. (A) J #1*^1 

b MS. (A) omits j. 

6 Alexander the second. Tho accuracy of this statement is testified to by 
the existouce of coins bearing this title. Gold coins weighing IG6, 168 6 and 
169*5 grs. arc in existence hearing the legend 

t (See Thomas, p. 168.) 

Sikandar u,^-8dm Yuminu-l'Mtildfat Nd?iru, Anuru-l-muniinm . 
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of ‘Alau-l-Mulk Kotwal of Dihll ho restrained the Sultan from 
pursuing both these claims and said, “ No one can evolve a reli¬ 
gion out of his own brain unless he be 4 aided 1 by God, and till 
he can perform miracles 8 This object cannot be acquired by the 
strength of dominion, and wealth, and majesty, and splendour, 
moreover such an attempt may be expected, nay is certain to 
result in violent disorders and tumults of all kinds, nothing will be 
gained while disgrace will follow the attempt: as for conquering 
realms, it is a worthy ambition, but needs the highest qualifica¬ 
tions, as well as perfection of rule and a vazir liko Aristotlo, 
none of which are here existent. 

If the Sultan clears Hindustan of infidels and frees the envi¬ 
rons of Dihll from these contumacious ruffians, this will bo in no 
way inferior to the world conquests of Sikandar.” 

The Sultan, after due meditation, was greatly pleased with these 189. 
proofs deduced from reason and supported by precedent, and 
bestowed a robe of honour upon ‘Alau-l-Mulk and gave him large 
rewards, and abstained from attempting to satisfy either of his 
ambitions. The Amirs, who on account of the harshness of the 
Sultan, and the roughness of his temper, were unable to say any¬ 
thing of service, all sent presents of horses and valuables for 
‘Alau-l-Mulk and wore loud in praise of him. 

Verse. 

In my opinion thnt one is thy well wisher, 

Who says that will be a thorn in thy path. 

In this year the Sultan proceeding to Deogir gained a fresh 
conquest 3 and doubled his spoils : 

That which he cut after that his sword cut double, 

That which he defeated after that his mace defeated again 
and again. 

And in the year 698 H. (1298 A.D.) he appointed Ulugh Khan 
to the command of a powerful army, to proceed into the country of 
Gujerat against Rai Karan who had thirty thousand cavalry, and 
eighty thousand infantry, and thirty head of elephants. Ulu gh 


1 MS. (A) yo L). 

8 MS. (A) &aba The text reads correctly. 

8 MS. (A) j 
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Khan, after Rai Karan was defeated, ravaged and laid waste jNahr- 
wala, and pursued him ; 1 and Rai Karan took refuge with Rai 
Ramdeo 8 who was the ruler of Deoglr, in the country of the 
Deccan. The family of Rai Karan, with his treasury and elephants 
and all his possessions, fell into the hands of the Muslim warrior. 
Among the ladies of his harem was one Dewalrani, of whom Khizr 
190 . Khan the son of Sultan ‘Alau'd-Dln ultimately became enamoured. 
He related the account of his amours to Mir Khusru for him to turn 
into verse, and the book of Khizr Khan and Dewalrani, which is 
known as the *Ashiqa, is in his name. Ulu gh Khan carried off an 
idol from Nahrwala (in place of the idol of Somnat which Saltan 
Mahmud had carried 3 to Ghaznin, and the Hindus had made an 
object of their worship,) and took it to Dihli where he caused it 
to be trampled under foot by the populace ; then he pursued Rai 
Karan as far as Somnat, and a second time laid waste the idol 
temple of Somnat, and building a mosque there retraced his 
steps. 

Nusrat Khan having proceeded to Kuhanbayat, 4 * a well-known 
post, seized much spoil of valuable goods arid rubies and other 
jewels from the traders ; 6 Kafur Hazar Dinar! whom the 
Sultan Alau-d-Dln had latterly taken into close favour, and made 
Naibu-l-Mulk, was part of that booty. 

When Ulugji Khan arrived on the frontiers of Alwar ho occupied 
himself with verifying the amount of property and spoil which 
had fallen into the hands of liis people during these several 
battles, and‘exacted the giving-up of much of it with great 
severity. A certain party of Mughuls who accompanied him thought 

1 M3. (A)_> I V 51 * 3 ' 

« MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) W 

* MS. (A) reads 

Cambay, in Gujerat. According to Hunter (Imp. Gaz., TIT. 272) “the 
name of Cambny or Khambhat is said to be derived from Khambha or Siam - 
bhatirth, the pool of Mahadeva under the form of the pillar god. During the 
11th and 12th centuries, Cambay appears as one of the chief ports of the 
Anhelwara (Nahrwala) kingdom and at the conquest of that kingdom by the 
Idusulmans in 1-97, It is said to have been one of the richest towns in India. 

Tieffenthaler, Vol. I. p. 372. Canbdhat , grande ville etport de iner, que, les 
Europdens appellent Cambaye. (pp. 380—381.) 

*ms. (A)jVjr. 
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this rather unfair, and consequently plotted a rebellion, but 
eventually were dispersed ; some of them went off to Rai Hamir 
Dev in Jhain, 1 which is near Rantanbhor, and some went else¬ 
where. 

Ulugh Kb an proceeded by continuous marches to his master at 
Dihli, and from this we gather that the massacre of the foreigners 
(above alluded to) took place after the arrival of Ulugh Khan 
from Gujrat. Historians have paid little attention to the due 
order of events, but God knows the truth. 

And in the year 699 H. (1299 A.D.) Ulugh Khan was nominated 
to proceed against the fortress of Rantanbhor and Jhain, which 
is better known as Kaushahr, 2 * and Rai Hamir Dev, the grandson 191 
of Rai Pithora, 8 who had ten thousand cavalry, and countless 
infantry, and celebrated elephants, gave him battle but was 
defeated, and with great generalship withdrew the whole of his 
forces into the fortress of Rantanbhor. 

Ulugh Klian having reported 4 * the state of affairs to the Court, 
urged the Sultan to capture the fort; the Sultan collected his 
forces 6 and marched against Rantanbhor, and in a short time, 
by skilful effort, and aided by the energy of his Maliks, completely 
subdued and took the fortress, and despatched Hamir Dev to 
hell. Great booty, and spoil, and treasures fell into liis hands. 

Then he appointed 6 a Kotwdl to hold that fortress, and having 
bestowed the country of Jhain upon Ulugh Khan, left to attack 
Ohifcor, 7 and having conquered that place also within a few days, 


l Tieffenthalor, I. p. 322, mentions a city called Tschan at a distance of 
five miles from the fortress of Rantanbhor. This would appear to be pro¬ 
bably the place spoken of in the text. 

See Elliot, III. 146 where Jhain is said to be Ujjain, also p. 172, note 1, 
where this opinion is abandoned. 

* Tioffenthaler does not mention this name. 

5 MS. (A) reads Rai Hamir Dev of Rantunbhor, omitting LSb 

but Barn! calls Hamir Dev the nabsa of Rai Pithora, so that the reading 
of the text is adopted. 

4 MS. (A) tty* a*?*- 

6 MS. (A) omits l> 

« MS. (A) 

1 Barn! says that after taking Rantanbhor and putting Hamir Dev to 

death the SuRan Returned to Dihli: so also Firighta, See Hunter Imp. Qaz. 
III. 430. 


33 
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and 1 * * having given it the name of Khizrabad, and having bestowed 
k red canopy upon Khizr Khan aforesaid, made Chitor over to him 
as governor. Among the events which happened in this expedi¬ 
tion this was one, that Nusrat Khan had come from Karra* to 
ttantanbhor, to reinforce Ulugh Khan before the Sultan arrived 
there and during the siege one day a stone struck him on the 
head, and he went without delay to the other world. One arm , 
pf the Sultan, that is to say Zafar Khan, had been broken in the 
fight with Qutluq Khwaja, and now the second arm was broken 
also. 

When the army was encamped in the neighbourhood of Malhab 4 * 
the Sultan one day was engaged in the hunting field; 6 when 
night came on he remained in the plain, and at dawn of day he 
posted his troops all round, while he himself with a select follow¬ 
ing ascended an eminence and was watching the sport. 6 In the 
meantime the brother’s son of the Sultan, Akat Khan, 7 together 
with a band of new-Muslim Mughuls who were engaged in per- 
192 . forming the duties of guards, attacked the Sultan relentlessly and 
smote him with arrows, seized him and wounded his arm. As it was 
the winter season, and the Sultan was wearing a cap 8 stuffed with 
cotton his wounds were not fatal. Akat Khan wished to alight 
from his horse and strike off the Sultan’s head from his body, 
but some of the attendants pretending to side with him and take 
his part, cried out, the Sultan is killed ! Akat Khan was satisfied 
at hearing this, and made off with all speed to the camp on horse¬ 
back, and entering the royal hall of audionce Beated himself upon 
the throne, and drawing the canopy over his head, the Amirs, in 
accordance with ancient custom, gave in their allegiance to him 

i MS. (A) j. 

* MS. (A) jt. 

* MS. (A) omits 

4 The reading here is doabtful. The text has 
with an alternative reading vW in a footnote. MS. (A) reads 

Vt^° ^ Firishta (Bo. Text p. 186) reads Taltib . 

* Ac j+3 Qamurgba, lieu de chasse. (Pavet de Courteille), A Turki word 
Signifying hunting ground. Firishta loc. cit. also uses this word. * 

* MS. (A) omits J. 1 Firishta also 0 ys Akat Khan. 

8 MS. (A) reads 
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as the rightful king, 1 and raised no overt objection. Akat KJiao ■ 
was so overwhelmed by his inordinate lust that on the instant he 
made an attempt upon the haram* but Malik Dinar Harami who 
was on guard at the entrance to the haram with his men armed 
and equippod, said, Till you shew me the head of the Sultan I 
will not permit you to set foot within this private chamber. Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din, when he had somewhat regained consciousness 8 after 
that perilous attack, bound up his wounds. He was convinced 
in liis own mind that Akat Khan, in unison with the Amirs who 
had revolted, had had the audacity to make this disgraceful 
attempt upon his life, for that were it not so, he was not the man 
to attempt it alone. 

Accordingly his intention was to make his way to Jhain (where 
Ulu gh Khan was) with the fifty or sixty attendants who had 
remained with him, and seo what course Ulu gh Khan would 
recommend. One or two of his confidential retainers pointed 
out the unwisdom of this course and urged him to go at once to 
the royal pavilion and kingly court. 

Before they arrived at the Court fifty horsemen joined them, 
and Akat Khan took the road to Afghanpur, but a body of men 193. 
who had been despatched in pursuit of him by forced marches 
made him prisoner, 4 sent him into the Sultan’s presence, and then 
utterly destroyed all his family and relations wherever they found 
them, among whom Qutluq Khan his brother also perished. 6 

Verse. 

One who injures the country is better beheaded 

And at that same time ‘Umar Khan and Mangu Khan the two 


l The words tora 0 tuzeik are Turk! words (P de C) I )y* or 

signifies the royal family. It also means king: law : right, also a custom intro¬ 
duced by Chenglz Khan means simply “right" or “authority,” hence 

the words in the text would mean that they acknowledged him as rightful 
king with due formalities. 

* MS. (A) omits (jeU.. 

* MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) *i/ Ijjl. 

* The account given by Barni of this occurrence is the same as the text 
(]$lfiQt III. 17-!—173). Firishta also calls him Suleiman Sjtah, Akat Khan,, 
though Briggs in his translation calls him “ The Prince Rookn Khan." 
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nephews of the Sulfcao, revolted in Badaon: certain of the Amirs 
sent from the Court seized them and brought them to the Sultan, 
by whose orders their eyes were put out. 1 

If thou revoltest against thy benefactor 

Even if thou art the sun, thou wilt fall headlong. 

This further occurrence took place, namely, when the Sultan 
was engaged in besieging Rantanbhor, a person named Haji 
Maula, one of the slaves of Maliku 1-Umara Kotwal , 2 gathered 
together certain ruffians, displayed a counterfeit order in Dihll, 3 
entered the city by the Badaon gate, and sent for one Turmuzl 
Kotwfil and in an instant cut his head off, 4 closed the city gates, 
and sent a messenger to ‘Alau-l-Mulk 6 a friend of his, who was 
Kotwal of the New Castle, saying “ An order has come from the 
Sultan, come and read it ” ‘Alau-l-Mulk being fully alive to what 
was going on 6 did not obey the summons, whereupon the rebel 
Haji Maula went to the Ruby Palace, and liberating all the 
prisoners, gave a horse and arms and a large bag (of gold) out 
of the treasury to each one, gathered together an immense 
following; then he seized by force Saiyyid Zada-i-‘Alawi Shall 
Nabsa, 7 who on his mother’s side was descended from Sultan 
Shamsu-d-Din Altamsli (Iyaltimish), summoning his chief men 
94 . and nobles for the purpose, and seated him upon the throne at 

1 MS. (A) l^| 0*o. 

2 According to Barni “ a maula or slave of the late Kotwal Amiru-l-Umara 
Fakhrn-d-Din.” 

8 Pretending to have received it from the Sultan (Barni). 

* MS. (A) |*a. 

6 ‘Alau-d-Din Aynz (Barni). 

« MS. (A) »'fl 

1 Barni’s account is as follows : “There was an ‘Alawi (descendant of ‘Ali) 
in Dihli who was called the grandson of Shah Najaf who by his mother’s 
side was grandson of Sultan Shamsn-d-Din. The Maulii set off from the 
Red Palace with a party of horse, and went to the house of the poor ‘Alawi. 
They carried him off by force and seated him on the throne in the Red Palace. 
The principal men of the city were brought by force and made to kiss his 
hand.—(Elliot III. 176). The editor remarks that the passage in which he 
is called the grandson of Shah Najaf is very doubtful. 

Firiahta writes. ‘Alawi whom 

they used to call Shahanshah who on his mother’s side traced descent from 
ghamsu-d'Din Altamsh. 
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the entrance to the Red Palace, and compelled the chief men 
whether they would or no, to swear allegiance to him. 

The Sultan, when he heard this tidings, did not publish it, nor 
did he betray any signs of emotion, until he had succeeded by 
superhuman effort in entirely 1 reducing the fortress. A week had 
hardly passed after this exploit of Haji Maula when Malik 
HamidU'Din, who was Amir of Koh, with his sons who were 
renowned for their valour, and a body of the cavalry of Zafar 
Kb an wlio had come from Amroha to oppose the Mnghuls, 2 
engaged Haji Maula in fight, and having destroyed him, put to 
death the hapless Saiyyid Zada also, and sent their heads to 
Rantanbhor. The Sultan nominated Ulugh Khan to proceed to 
Dihli to track out those who had taken part in that 3 rebellion, 
and bring them to destruction. He also completely eradicated 
the family and relations of Maliku-l-Umara on this suspicion that 
Haji Maula would not have embarked on this enterprise without 
their instigation. 4 

.The Sultan after adding the fortress of Rantanbhor and its 
surrounding districts to the jaegtr of Ulugh Khan returned (to 
Dihli). Ulugh Khan was taken ill that very day while on the 
road, and died, 6 and Rantanbhor became for him like the Paradise 
of Shaddad. 6 

I MS. (A) j 9 j tXasr^l ^*1*3 

* MS. (A) ijL** u h* 

5 MS. (A) J*. 

4 The text reads ± I so also MS. (A), but we should, 

read A> as without this the sense is not very obvious. 

Barin states, “ The sons and grandsons of the old kotwdl Maliku-l-Umara 
had no guilty knowledge of the revolt, but they and every one belonging to 
that family were put to death. 

6 The Tdrlkh-i-Flroz Shdhi states, in opposition to our author, that Ulugh 
Khan did not die till four or five months luter, when he had collected a large 
force for the purpose of attaching Tilang and Ma‘bar. Firishta also states 
that Ulugh Khan died about six months luter. 

8 MS. (A) reads |<Xu See Qur’an lxxxix. 5. 

“ Hast thou not seen how thy Lord did with ‘Ad ? witli 
Iram of the columns ? the like of which has not been created in 
the l&nd.” 
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Moreover a band of robbers of Jalor, whose leader was Mir 
Muhammad Shah, were captured in Rantanbhor after the fort 

Iram of the columns " This oifcy is said to have been situated in Yemen, 
between Ha?ramaut and $ana‘a. It was founded by Bhaddad ibn ‘Ad, who was 
excessively strong and mighty, and when he heard of Paradise and of what 
God had prepared therein for his saints, * palaces of gold and silver and abodes 
beneath which rivers flow, and upper chambers above which are other upper 
chambers, (Qur’an xxxix. 21) he said to his mighty men * Verily I will take to 
myself upon the earth a city like unto Paradise.’ Then he appointed thereunto 
a hundred men of his servants and mighty men of valour, and under the hand 
of each of them a thousand holpers, and bade them searoh out and find an 
open space of the plain in the land of Yemen, and choose the best thereof 
in soil. Then ho provided them with wealth, and designed for them the 
pattern of their work, and wrote to his three chief lords Ghnnim-ibn-'Ulwan, 
#ahtyak ibn ‘Ulwun, and Walld ibnur Raiyyan, and charged them to write to 
their lords in the utmost parts of their citios that they should collect all 
that was in their land of gold and of silver, of pearls and of rubies, of musk 
and ambergris and saffron, and should send them unto him. Then he sent 
unto all the mines, and took out therefrom all the gold and the silver that 
was in them, and he sent his three agents to the divers into tho oceans, and 
they brought out therefrom jewels, and gathered them together as it were 
mountains, and all of this was brought to Shaddad. Then they sent the 
miners to the mines of rubies and emeralds and all other jewels, and they 
brought out from thence immense riches. Then he ordered and the gold 
was beaten and fashioned into bricks, and he bnildod therewith that city, 
and ho commanded the pearls and tho rubies, the onyx and the emerald and 
the cornelian, and the walls of the city were set with them. And he made 
for it upper chambers, and above them other chambers supported on columns, 
and to all of them pillars of emerald and of onyx and of ruby. Then he 
caused to flow beneath the city a wide channel which he bronght to the city 
from beneath tho earth a space of forty leaguos, like to a large canal. 
Thon he ordered, and there were made to flow from that channel, rivnlets 
in the streets, and highways and streets flowed with clear water. And he 
ordered banks to be made for that canal and for all the rivnlets, and they 
were overlaid with red gold, and the pebbles thereof were made of all kinds of 
precious stones, red and yellow and green. And there were planted on either 
bank of tho stream and of the rivulots trees of gold bearing fruit, and the 
fruits of them were of those rubies aud precious gems. And the length of the 
city was made twelve farsak&s and the breadth thereof like unto the length. 
And the walls of the city were high and lofty, and there wore builded 
therein three hundred thousand palaoes set with all kinds of jewels within 
and without. And he built for himself in the midst of the city on the bank 
of the canal a palace lofty and high, towering over all those palaces # 

* * # # # * and there passed 

in the building of it five hundred years. * 
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Wri,a taken. When the Saltan asked Muhammad Shah (who had 
been wounded) * If I should spare your life and have you cured, 
and you should thus escape this deadly danger, how would you 
treat me in future P ’ he replied, ‘ If 1 should get well and should 
have an opportunity, I would kill you and raise the son of Hamlr 
Dev to the throne.’ The Sultan wondered, and was amazed at 195 . 
this audacity, and enquired of his most shrewd and astute Amirs 
the reason why the people had so turned against him, and why 
these continual riots and seditions were so constantly occurring, 
and further sought to know how to set about remedying these 
evils. They shewed him several paths of conduct which would 
end naturally in four things. Firstly , that the king should in 
his own person be aware of the enterprises both good and bad 
i'> which are going on in his kingdom. Secondly , that he should 
7 put an end to wine bibbing, which is the source of so much evil. 
Thirdly , abandonment by the maliks of their gadding about to 
each others’ houses and holding deliberative meetings. 1 Fourthly , 
to demand back the money which he had lavished, from all 
classes, whether soldiery or populace, because it is the fountain 
head of all riot and sedition, especially upstarts and nouveaux riches , a 
and in a short time these regulations would by their inherent 
good, be acceptable to the Rais, and pass from potentiality to 
actuality just as has already been related in a former place. 

The Sultan did away with wine drinking, and bi’ought the other 


Then Almighty God wished to send a warning to him and to his host, 
calling him to repentance, and he chose to himself Hud ibn Khalid who 
came and called upon Shaddad to believe and confess the power and unity 
of God, but he persisted in his idolatry and disobedience. Then Hud warned 
him of punishment to come and of the fall of his kingdom, but be would 
not be moved from his evil ways.” 

At last he was informed that the city was finished and he set out to go to 
it with three hundred thousand, leaving all his kingdom to his son Mursad 
who had it is said believed in the words of Hud. When Shaddad arrived 
with one day’s journey of Iram a voice came from heaven, and he and all 
who were with him fell dead, not one remained, and all who were in the city 
died, the workmen and artificers, the agents and warriors, not a soul remained 
alive. And the city sank into the earth.” 

Mu'jamu-l-Buldan. Yaqut Yol. I. 

1 MS. (A) reads in place of 

2 The Persiau phrase is Naukhahad-sifia. 
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regulations also into force, and also published several new rules 
of his own, which havo never been heard of either before or 
after his time, whether they were in accordance with religious 
law or not ; one of these rules was that regulating the price of 
grain, and cloth, and horses, and all necessaries essential to the 
comfort of the soldiery and populace, and the bestowal of rewards 
and alms upon all classes of the people, the detail of which is told 
at some length in the history of Zia-i-Barni. 1 Those laws were 
the most extraordinary of all: this cheapness of provisions was 
one of the chief sources of the prosperity of the people, and 
formed a stout wall of defence against the irruption of the 
Mughuls. And inasmuch as in mentioning some of these events 
and occurrences in the original work, 2 the chronological sequence 
has not been preserved, and they have been only incidentally 
mentioned as occasion arose, for this reason they have also been 
recounted here in the same manner. 

196 . In the year 700 H. he ordered ‘Ainu-l-Mulk ghihab Multani to 
proceed to Malwa with a large army [and Koka the Rani who 
had forty thousand cavalry and 100,000 infantry, not being able 
to stand against him fled]. 3 ‘Ainu-l-Mulk ravaged and pillaged 
that country and returned victorious with countless spoils. 4 The 
Khusru of poets has described this in the ‘ Asliiqa , in theso words : 

He gave ‘Ainu-l-Mulk a signal with his brow 
To turn his face towards the kingdom of Malwa ; 

From the clear-sightedness which ‘Ainu-l-Mulk possessed, 
That which ho ordered was brought into sight. 

Ho marched with an army drawn up in array, 

And placed lound them sentinels like the eyelashes. h 

And in the year already mentioned the Sultan set out for 
Sorath 6 on a hunting expedition, and despatched to hell Satal 

F The TdrJJch-i-Firoz Shdhi. Elliot and Dowson, III. pp. 192 et seqq. 

» MS. (A) J 

8 The words in brackets are nob fonnd in MS. (A). 

4 Firishta gives the date of this expedition as 704 H. and calls Koka the 
Raja of Malwa. The text and MS. (B) reads Rani. 

& There is a series of play upon the words ‘am and dlda both 

of which moan “eye” which is qnite lost in translation, 

^ MS. (A) reads tyy*. Sawnna. The text has Sorath. Ain-i- 

Akbari II. (J.) 243, 358. Bayley, Hist, of Gujarat p. 2, 
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'Dev a rebel who had taken refuge in that fortress with a huge 
army, the Sultan’s army having before been unable to reduce it, but 
it now fell into their hands. And in the year 701 H. (1301 A.D.) 
the fort of Jalor was reduced by Kamalu-d-Dln Kark and he sent 
Kanhar Dev, a headstrong rebel to the lowest abyss of hell. 

And in the year 702 H. (1302 A.D.) he sent Malik Kafur Naib * 
with a large army and complete equipment towards Tilang and 
Marhat * and an immenso quantity of treasure with elephants 
and horses, jewels and cloths, fell as spoil into the hands of the 
troops. 

And in the year 709 (1309 A.D.) 3 Malik Naib Kafur went a 
second time to Arankal 4 and having taken much treasure and 
several fine elephants and seven thousand horses as a present 
from Rai Nadar Dev the Governor of Arankal made him a 
regular tributary. And in the year 710 H. (1310 A.D.) the country IS 
of Ma‘bar 6 as far as Dlior 6 Samundar came into the possession 
of the Muslims. 

And in the year 711 H. (33U A.D.) Malik Naib brought to court 
and presented his spoils consisting of throe hundred an 1 twelve 
elephants, and twenty thousand horses, ninety-six thousand mans 
of gold, and many chests of jewels and pearls besides other 

1 MS. (A) reverses the order of this name. The text has 

8 Telinga or Tolingana, the ancient name of one of the principal kingdoms 
of S. India. See Am-i-Akl>ari II. (J.) 237; also Hunter Imp. Qaz. I. art 
Andhra; also Cunningham Anc. Oeog. of India p. 519, 527. 

8 There is a great gap here in the history partly due to the confnsion of 
dates, and absence of chronological sequence mentioned by the author. Barni 
gives no.assistance and Firishta very little. 

♦ WMjl|||al was the ancient capital of Telingiina (Tieff. III. 5) See Hunter 
Imp. fllyil. 521. Regarding Marhat or Maharashtra see Hnnter, Imp. 

Qaz. I^irio6 ; also Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas , Preliminary Observa¬ 
tions; also Cunningham, Anc. Oeog. of India p. 553. 

Arangal or Warangal. Barn! gives Laddar Dev as the name of the Rai of 
Arangal. Elliott III. 201. So also Firishta. See text I. p. 207. 

' * Ma'bar. Coromandel. See Ibn Batufcah (Paris Edn.) III. 328. Ain-u 
AJcbari (Jarrett) III. 61, 60. Abu-l-Feda (Roinaud) I. cnxxviii. 

Ma‘bar extends from Ktilam (Cavalum) to Nilawar (Nollore). Wassif (Band 
D III. 32). 

• Firishta says Khwaja Haji and Malik Naib were sent to conquer Ma‘bar 
and Dhor Samund4)where there were idol temples full of gold, and jewels. I 
cannot identify Dhor Samund. 

34 
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booty, beyond tbe limits of computation; Amir Khusru who 
was with that army has given full particulars in the Khnzainu-l- 
Futuh : some attributed these victories to respite before punish¬ 
ment, and some to the miraculous powers of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din, while others held that the peace and security of that reign 
were due to the unbounded blessings of tlie Sultanu-l-Mashaikh 
Nizamn-l-Anli^a 1 may God 3 sanctify his resting-place . 

At length when the Sultan’s mind was satisfied, and he gained 
some leisure from the administration of the State, he set himself 
to provide for the future of his two sons, allotting to each one 
a province in the neighbourhood, and setting apart districts for 
them. Among other events was the marriage of Khizr Khan to 
Dewal Rani, and Girai’s account is of a nature to last to all eternity, 
and those who have the taste may read the account of that in 
the * Ashiqa ; 8 then having bestowed upon Khizr Khan the canopy 
and staff of office, and having made him his heir the Sultan sent 
him away to Hatnapur* and the foot of the hills. When affairs 
were settled, 6 and the heavens began to act with their ingrained 
natural deceit, and commenced displaying those evil traits, and 
old age overcame the Sultan’s health, bis followers deserted him ; 

Verse. 

In the world, when a king becomes advanced in years 
His worshippers grow weary of him ; 

His head, which is worthy of a crown, 

He must recline on musk not on ivory. 6 

198 . Various disorders affected him, 7 and hectic fever which leads 8 to 

1 Ni^amud-d-DIn Aoliya was the son of Ahmad Danyal. He was born at 
Badaon. He died A.H. 725 and is buried at Dihli. 

See Ain-i-Akbari IIT. 365. Firishta gives a long biography of him. 

* MS. (A) omits All| t 

I See E and D III 552, 553. 

* Text reads MS. (A) reads Hastinawar (PHatnawar). 

See Aln-i-Akbari (J) II 104 and III. 70. also Hunter Qaz. Ind. v. 352. 

* MS. (A) cJb; \j*. 

* It was the custom to bury kings with musk, camphor and other odori¬ 
ferous substances. The throne was of ivory. 

1 MS. (A) j 

® MS. (A) reads for 
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ill-temper, and suspiciousness, and causes the healf.1i to become 
deranged, gained the mastery over him, and when only such a 
small amount of health remained that it was like a single lamp 
to light the whole house, Khizr Khan in fulfilment of a vow he 
had made, in singleness of heart and sincerity of spirit set out ) 
from Hatnapuui baiefooted upon a pilgrimage to the holy men 
of Dihli, and performed Ip's thanksgiving for the restoration of 
v\ his father’s health, but it is a very strange fact that he never 
' went to visit the Sultanu-l-Mashaikh wal Auliya, 

*.Shaikh of the sects, Pillar of the faith, Nizamu-d-Din 
Like Khizr and Maslh, with a breath brings bones to life.” 

with whom he was connected by bonds of affection and sanctity. 
And Malik Naib infoimed the Sultan of the coming of Khizr 
5 Khan with considerable embellishment, saying that Alp Khan, 
the maternal uncle of Khizr Khan, who had anived fiom Gujiat, 
out of policy and prudence, having legard to the affairs of the 
State and in his desire to become Naib and Valdl, had himself 
summoned his sister’s son, and further remarked that if this crude 
idea and immature desire had riot fixed itself in the mind of 
Khizr Khan, why had he come unbidden to the Court P 

The Sultan whose health was upset, and his brain disordered 
and disposed to entertain absurd prejudices, in according with 
the saying, a “ When a man’s health is disordered his fancies are 
disordered,” from his great lack of discrimination taking this 
suggestion as the actual fact, and regarding this assertion 1 * 3 4 as the 
truth, instantly gave orders for the execution of Alp Khan. 

Malik Naib and Malik Karnahi-d-Din Kark seizing that un¬ 
happy wretch like a meek lamb, cue him to pieces inside the Royal 
palace. After that Malik Naib induced the Sultan (on the ground 
that Khizr Khan had taken alarm at the murder of his uncle 
and that it was not expedient for him to return to his own 
place in the court), to is*ue instructions that, to allow of < 
the restoration * of order in the State, ho should go for some J9 

1 MS. (A) reads Hutnawar. Khusru in the ‘Asliiqa states “ When the 
Sul fan recovered in some degree, Khizr Khan set oat on his expedition to 
^fttanpur.” (E and D III, 554). 

* MS. (A) 

• MS. (A) read! 

4 MB. (A) omits c *-» text line I and text line 2. 
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time t<y Amroha "till a command should issue summoning him 
to the presence. In the meantime he might engage in hunting, 
and he was to return to the Court his canopy and staff of 
office, and all the other insignia of royalty. Khizr Khan having 
obeyed this order with a sad and distracted heart, after a 
little while relying upon the sincerity of affection ho enter¬ 
tained for his father and the confidence between them, wrote 
to him to this effect, 1 that ho had never committed any breach 
of trust which could cause the Sultau to be so wroth with 
him; thon overcome by soitow be determined to leave Amroha 
for Dihli. When he arrived to do obeisance to his father, the chord 
of fatherly affection was stirred in the heart of the Sultan, he 
clasped his son to his breast, and kissed him several times on the 
forehead, and motioned to him to go and see his mother. Khizr 
Khan went thither, and Malik Naib out of villainy, 2 on the 
instant went back to the Sultan and filled his ears with lies, 
saying, 5 4 Khizr Khan has now come for the second time to 
the palace with evil intentions without orders, and the Sultan 
takes no notice of the matter.’ The Sultan upon this occasion gave 
orders to send both brothers, Khizr Khan and Shad I Khan, to the 
fortress of Gwaliar. 4 Malik Naib, after these two heirs had been 
deported, and the way was clear for Malik Shihabu-d-Dln, the 
son of the Sultan by another mother, who was yet a lad of tender 
years, made him heir-apparent and exacted from him an agreement. 

After two or three days the Sultan’s life became intolerable 
through his affliction, and he would willingly have purchased a 
breath at the price of a, world, but it was not to be had. 

Verse. 

Sikandar, who held sway over a world, 

At the time when he was departing, and was quitting the 
world, 

200. It could not be as he wished, though he would have given 

a world could they have given him in return the brief 
respite of a moment. 


1 I follow the text here. MS. (A) omits 
» MS. (A) reads 

a MS. (A) omits nitd inserts 

* US. (A) jjJH. Kalewar* 
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The mini of Existence was emptied of tlie coin of life. 

This event took place in the year 715 H. (13J6 A.D.). 1 The 
duration of the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dln was twenty-one 
years. 

‘Alau-d-Din who struck his stamp upon the golden coin 

Subdued a world beneath the palm of his gold-scattering 
hand. 2 * 

By the revolution of the sky, that stamp became changed, 
but that gold 

Remained the same in appearance, and you may see it now 
passing from hand to hand. 

[Account of Amir Khusru and Mir Hasan may God have 

mercy on them ]. 8 

And among the poets 4 * by whose existence the reign of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Dln was adorned and honoured, one was the Khusru-i- 
Sha‘iran (Prince of Poets), may God shew him mercy and acceptance , 
whose writings, whether prose or poetry, have completely filled 
the world from one remotest end to the other. 

He completed his five works, collectively called Khnmsa . 6 * in the 
year 698 II. (1298 A. D.), in honour of Sultan ‘Alan-d-Dln, 


1 MS. (A) r^nds Khams in placo of eu-w sit and this is correct 

as ‘Alau-d-Din died on the 7tli Shawwal 715 H. see E and D III. 5155, but see 

also p. 208. “On the sixth Shawwal towards morning, the corpse of ‘Ahiu-d- 

Dln was brought out of tho Red Ihilaco of Sin, and was buried in a tomb in 

front of tho Jatni* Masjid ” (TdrtkJt-i-Ftrtiz Stud it.) See also Thomas Pathdn 

Kings of DihU p. 158 n 1. 


* MS. (A) vJ jj j. Sec Thomas Pathan Kings pp. 158 et seqq, 

8 These words are not found in MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) reads ** $ J- 

8 Those wore the following :— 

CuAfj Jfasht Bihisht. SiJcnndar ndma 

Laili wa Mojnun. J j **' "* J Shirtn wa Khusru. 


Panj ganj. 

Khusru was of TurkI origin, his father Amir Mahmud came to Dihli during 
the invasion of Changlz Khan into the service of Sultan Muhammad Tughlnq 
Shah by whom he was advanced to high office, but was eventually murdered. 
Mir Khusru succeeded his father, but gave up office and became the devoted 
disciple of Ni^ama-d-Din Anliya. His Klamsa was written in imitation of 
the A&amstt of Shaikh Nizami. 

He is said to have written 400,000 couplets. Neither Ifd^amsii is now extant. 
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within the space of two years. Among these works is the Mafia'll- 
l-Anwclr [ which he composed in two weeks as he himself says {in 
these vei^es) : 

The year of this ancient heaven which had passed away 

Was after six hundred and ninety eight. 

Following on the steps of the sky traversing star® 

In two weeks did the full moon 8 arrive at completion. 

. In the Nofahat 4 it is stated upon the authority of Sultanu-1- 

Masjiaikh Nizamu-l-Auliya, may God sanctify his sacred resting- 
place , that on the day of judgment each individual will boast 
of some one thing, and my boast (said he) will be of the heart¬ 
burnings of this Turk Allah 6 (God’s champion) ; Mir Khusru 
probably alludes to this when he snyB :— 

Khusru my friend, strive in the right way 
201 . That you may be called Turk-i-Khuda (God’s champion). 

Another poet was Mir Hasan Dihlavl, 6 whose anthology also 
has enslaved the east and west of the world. Although in that 
reign there were other poets who composed anthologies, still by 
reason of these two eminent poets the mention of the others sinks 
into insignificance. 

“ When the sun comes out the stars disappear.” 

The death of Mir Khusru took place in the year 725 H. (1325 
A.D.). He is buried in Dihli at the foot of the sacred tomb of his 

1 The Matlau-L Anwar. “Ortas luminnm. Poema persicum, 

quod nd Peutada Khosrewi Dehlewi, anno 725 (inc 18 Dec. 1324) mortal, 
pertinet. Viginti libri qui singali historian! unam continent.” ILK. 12*.J3. 

8 j»l^ I. Akhtar-i-gardun Mlirdm. 8 

Mah-i-Kamil. 

♦ Nafahdt. The Nafahuin-l-Uns see Haji Khalifuh. 

NafaMtu-l-uns “hnlitus faniiliaritatis e viris sanctitate eminentibus 
prodeuntes, auctore Molla nostro Nur-ed-din Abd-el-rnhman Ben Ahmad 
Jium anno 898 (Inc. 23 Oct. 1492) mortuo ” H. K. 13922. 

I Turk Allah. 

• Mir Ha arm DihlnTi. whose name wn. Shaikh Nn]tmx-d* 

Din yasan, was one of the most accomplished poets of his time. He, like 
Mir Khnsru, was a disciple of Ni^amn-d-Uin Auliya. Majmn ( u4-Funahd I. 
196). He died as our author tells us fin 739 A.H.) at Daulatabad iu the 
Deccan, where ho was buried. So also Atash Kada p. 351. 
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own spiritual instructor 1 may God shew mercy to them. Maulatift 
Shihab 8 wrote an enigmatical chronogram upon that, and haying 
had it engraved upon a tablet of* stone had it fixed above the 
shrine 8 of Mir Khusru. It is as follows : — 

Mir Khusru, the Khusru of the kingdom of eloquence, 

That ocean of excellence, and sea of perfection ; 

His prose is more attractive than flowing water, 

His poetry purer than the most limpid streams ; 

A sweet-singing nightingale without a rival, 

Honey-tongued parrot without an equal: 

In tracing the date of the year of his death, 

When I placed my head upon the knee of thought, 

One phrase ‘ Adimu-l-Misl 4 came ns the date, 

Another was Tuti-i-Shakar Maqal. b 

Mir Hasan, in tho year in which Sultan Muhammad having, 
laid waste Dihli built Daulatabad 6 in the JJeccau, died in that 


1 Nizamu-d-Dln Auliya. 

* See p. 99 note 2 of this work. 

8 There is no English equivalent that I am aware of for the word jlj* 
which means “ a place of pilgrimage.” The word “ shrine ” conveys this idea’ 
better than most others. > 

' * The letters of give the date 725. Thus 70 + 4 + 10 + 40 + l + 

30 + 40+500+30. So also do those of Thus 9 + 6 + 9 + 

10 + 300 + 20 + 200 + 40 + 100 + 1 + 30 = 725. Not counting tho hamza. 

Mir Khusru died in the month of Ramazan 725 A. H. (1325 A.D.) and is 
said in the Majma ( u-l-Fu$<ihd to have been buried in the burial place of 
Shaikh Shakkar Ganj ; as above stated in the text he was buried close to the 
grave of his spiritual guide Nizurnn-d-DIn Auliya. 

6 ‘Adimud-Misl means “ peerless.” Tuft -i- Shakkar Maqal , “ Parrot of honied 
speech.” 

« MS. (A) omits CaU ending 

Daulatabad. Lat 19° 57' N. and long. 75° 18' E. 28 miles N.-W. of Hyderabad. 

It was originally called Deogiri or Deogarh, and was the capital of the 
Yadava kingdom. After being taken by ‘Alau-d-Din, which event is note¬ 
worthy as being the first appearance of the Muhammadans in the Deccan,' 
it was given back to its Raja Rnmchandra who robelled, wns subdued by 
Naib Malik Kaffir, ^\ken prisoner and sent to Dihli whence he was restored 
to his kingdom. Finally in 1338 (739 A.II.) Muhammad Tughlaq .Shah’ 
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country, and was buried in the city of Danlatabad where his 
tomb is woll known, and is visited as a Rhrine of sanctity. 

‘Arif Jarni, 1 may his resting-place he sanctified , says — 

Those two parrots from whose birth 
' Hindustan was filled with sugar, 

Became at last a mark for the arrow of the sky 
And were silenced and prisoned in the cage of earth. 

Sultan §iiihahu-d-DIn ibn ‘Alau-d-Din KhiljI 

202 . Who was a child, ascended the throne as a puppet in the month 
of Shawwal, 715 A.H. (1316 A.D.) by the exertions, and with 
the consent of Malik Naib, and was styled by the above title. 
He seut Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Sanbal to the fortress of Gwaliar 
to put out the eyes of Khizr Khan and Shadi Khan. He also 
caused the mother of Khizr Khan, Malika-i-Jahan, to be im¬ 
prisoned, and confiscated all her property, and having thrown the 
Shahzada, whose name was Mubarak Khan, into prison, intended 
to put out his eyes, but fate did not second his efforts. 


deserted Dihli for Deogiri which he renamed Daulatabad and issued stringent 
orders to all the inhabitants of Dihli to remove to the new capital. 

Ibn Batufca (Paris Edn. IV. 46) who visited at this time, compares it to the 
former capital, and say that the citadel was named This was evi¬ 

dently the old name of the city, Deogir as we should probably read 

1 Nuru-d-DIn ‘Abdu-r-Raljman was born in 817 A.H. (1414 A.D.) at Jam 
Khurasan, whence he took the name of Jami. 

His father’s name was Niziimu-d-DIn Ahmad. Ho was from his earliest 
years distinguished for his mental powers, and at the early age of five 
received the name of Nuru-d-Din (Light of the Faith) and later he was 
known as Maulana. He became very famous and attained to the highest 
dignity attainable by a mystic, that of ‘Arif. He wrote many works in 
poetry, grammar and theology, among others the Haft Aurang, a series of 
seven poems, viz., Sihilaturl-Zahah, The golden chain ; Qissa-i-Saldmdn wa 
Absdl, Story of Salaman and Absal j Tukfatu-l-Ahrar; The Offering to the 
Wise; Subhatud-abrdr , Rosary of the Pious; Yusuf wa Zuleihha, Yusnf and 
Zuleikha; Laili wa Mnjniin, Lailiand Majnun . ghirad Ndma , Book of Wisdom. 

He died in the year 898. H. (1492 A.D.) 

See : tfaji Khulifah 14412. Yusuf and Zuleikha (Griffiths Preface.) Beale 
(Diet . of Or. Jiiog.). p. 132. 
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. When his attempts to uproot the family of ‘Alau-d-Din became 
known, two sirdars named Mubasbsbir and Bashir in concert with 
a body of paiks of the garrison of the Qazar Sutun palace, one 
night murdered Malik Naib. 1 

Verse. 

If thou doest evil, hope not for good, 

For never wilt thou gather grapes from thorns ; 

I do not imagine that thou who hast sown barley in autnmn 
When harvest comes wilt gather in wheat. 

Then, having released Sliahzada Mubarak Khan from prison, 
they appointed 8 him to be Naib to Sultan Shihabu-d-Din in 
place of Malik Naib : Mubarak Khan carried on the affairs of the 
state for one or two months after that, and succeeded in conciliat¬ 
ing the Amirs and Maliks. Then he sent Sultan Shihabu-d-Din 
to the fortress of Gwaliar where he finally died in the year 716 H. 8 

Verse. 

No one has ever seen a trace of fidelity in Time, 

Everyone who seeks fidelity from Time is in error. 

The Sirdars having put some of these paiks to death, 4 scattered ® 
the rest of them in all directions. 

Verse. 

Good requites good, and evil meets with evil, 

This is the way of the world : requital of actions. 

And the period of the reign of Shihabu-d-Din was three 
months and a few days. 

Sultan Qutbu d-DIn Mubarak Shah ibn ‘Alau-d-DIn IQbiljL 

Ascended the throne of Dihli with the consent of the Amirs 

1 Thirty-five days after the death of ‘Alau-d-Din (Barn!) i.e. f 716 H. 
(1316 A.D.) 

% MS. (A) 

3 There is a difference here of great importance between the printed text 
and the MS. The former has 710 H. while MS. (A) reads 716 H. which is 
correct, as is seen from the Nuh Sipihr of Mir Khusru. 

* MS. (A) J&». 

With regard to the succession of Sljihaba-d-DIn, see Firishta, who 
describes him by the name of ‘Umar Khan (Brigg’s Firishta I. 383), His 
fall name was ghihlbn-d-DIn ‘Umar according to Mir Khusru. 

35 * 
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and Vazlrs in the early part of the year 717, H. 1 * * and ap¬ 
portioning appointments and suitable jaegirs among his most 
trusted Amirs, specially distinguished by promoting to high 
office one Hasan, Bara war bacha,* who was very handsome, 
and had been brought as a captive from Malwa. He had been the 
pi'otege of Malik Shad! Kaib-i-Khas§, the Hajib of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Hin. 8 

He gave him the title of Khusru Khan. The tribe of Barawar 4 * 
are a family of servile position in Gujrat; but now in the kingdom 
of Dihll, the Sultan, to such an extent was he infatuated by his 
beautiful face, raised him, in spite of his unfitness for the office, 
to the trusted post of Yazlr. 

Verse. 

If thou desirest thy kingdom to be glorious 
Give not high office to an upstart; 

Unless thou wishest that thy state should be ruined 
Entrust not thy affairs to the inexperienced. 

And Sultan Qutbu-d-Dm, inasmuch as he had undergone the 
affliction of imprisonment, on the very first day of his reign had 
all the prisoners liberated, and appointed Malik Fakhru-d-Din 
Jtina the Son of Ghazi Malik, who eventually was entitled 
Muhammad ‘Adil, to be Mir Akhor. b 

In the first year of his reign he contemplated the conquest of 
Deoglr otherwise called Daulatabad, 6 * but his Amirs opposed and 
dissuaded him. 


1 So also the Tarlldi-i^Firoz Shahl of Barm, but Khusru in both the *Ashtqa 

and Nuh Sipihr, says the beginning of 716 H. In the latter poem the date is 

specifically stated to have been the 24th of Maljarram, 716 H. But Firishta 

says the 7th of Muharram, and the editor states in a footnote to the transla¬ 
tion of the Nuh Sipihr, that in some loose extracts the date is 717 H. 

‘Alau-d-DIn having died on the 7th Shawwal 715 and Shihabu-d-Din 
having reigned three months and a few days, would bring the accession of 

Qufcbu-d-DIn to about the middle or end of Muljarram 716, so that we may 

oonsider this as the correct date unless there was an interregnum of a whole 
year, of whioh there is no evidence. 

8 MS. (A). 

^ MS. (A) omits j after 4 MS. (A). 

8 Master of the Horse. Akhor is a Tarkish word signifying stable. Cf. 
Akhta, a Turk! word signifying, a gelding. 

• See p. 271 note 6. ft 
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Verse . 


It was not deemed expedient, from motives of wisdom, 
That the world’s king should move from his place; 

Who knows, what are the hidden designs of evil wishers, 
Or who, in all sincerity, is well disposed to the king ? 

In the year 718 H. (1318 A.D.) Sultan Qutbu-d-Din sent Sar 
Salahi Kotwal . 1 with orders to proceed to Gwaliar and put to 
death Khizr Khan and Shad! Khau. Having done this he sum¬ 
moned Dewal Rani and included her in his haram. With 
reference to this Mir Khusru writes •* 

Verses. 

In short one who is acquainted with the secret of this mystery 
In this way opened the door of this treasury of secrets, * 
That when tho Sultan Mubarak Shah in cruelty 
Turned against his own kith and kin with anger and frown¬ 
ing 

He considered that the interests of the country demanded 
their murder, 

And thought that they deserved the sharp sword. 

His object was to empty the country of noble men by mali¬ 
cious enterprise. 

Secretly he sent a messenger to Khizr Khan 
Making treacherous protestations of hearty good will 
Saying, Oh thou shining light who remainest far from the 
assembly, 

Thy body ill at ease and thy countenance without light; 

Thou knowest that this is none of my doing, 

The oppressed remains while the oppressor disappears. 

If thou art imprisoned, by the Lord of the world 
When the time comes he himself will loosen these bonds. 

In this matter haste and anxiety are not fitting, 

An elephant extricates itself from the mire by patient en¬ 
deavour. 

How, we too are engaged in plumbing this matter 
So that by clever contrivance we may free you from that 
captivity. 


I “A ruffian nanled §!»IdI ” (Mir Khusru 1} and D IU, 555.) 


204 
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If thou art fitted to become a king 

We will make thee ruler oyer a wide kingdom. 

But the affection for some one which springs in thy heart 
Is not fitted for the loftiness of thy ambition. 

Dewal Rani who is but a handmaiden to thee, 

For whom even were the moon needed as handmaid this were 
an easy matter, 

I have heard that she is so dear to thee 

That thy cypress-like form stoops to kiss her feet. 

This is not fitting that from shortsightedness 
The king should be enslaved by a slave. 

The gourd is in any case of no account in the garden 
205 . That it should attempt to raise its head in emulation of the 
Chinftr. 

A straw which places its foot upon the face of the stream 
Is carried hither and thither by the wind and buffeted by the 
floods. 1 

[My heart’s desire makes this request, that thou should’st give 
np that mistress of thine.] 

Since she went from here, send her back hither again 
Send her to take her place at the foot of my throne. 

When the infatuation of thy mind is somewhat less 
We will send her back to thee to be thy handmaid. 

When the messenger went and took back the message 
Khizr Khan’s heart no longer enjoyed any rest. 

First he wept tears of blood which flooded his eyes and lips. 
Then he sent back an answer mingled with blood 
Saying, since the Shah has attained his ambition in becoming 
a sovereign, 

He must leave Dewal Rani to me. 

If however you desire to deprive me of this wealth 
You desire to see me despoiled of wealth and light. 

Since this heart’s delight holds her head as high as mine 
Cut off my head, afterwards thou wilt know. 

When the messenger, from that grief-stricken soul 


1 Here follows in the text the following verse given above in brackets. 

With a footnote saying that this verse is in the ‘Ashiqa but in none of the 
three MSS. It is also not in MS. (A.) t 
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Bore those fiery sighs to the palace of the king, 

The Emperor waxed wrath from head to foot 

From his heart he smiled, as lightning smiles in the cloud, 

The flame of the fire of 1 * * enmity shot forth, 

He who sought a pretext, was provided with a new one. 8 
In anger he sent for Sar Salami (the Kotwal) 

Saying you must travel this day before nightfall a hundred 
krohs; 

Go to Gwaliar at this moment without delay, 

And with the sword cut off the heads of the lions of the 
country, 

That I may be safe from the nobles of the country; 

Because this disturbance, small as it is, risks the existence of 
the country. 

At his order the tyrant set out, 

The pigeon was tied B by the foot and the hawk hungry. 

In that day and night he travelled several leagues 
He arrived and again imprisoned him intending (to kill him). 4 5 
He made known the orders he had received from the throne, 

The garrison of the fort set about carrying out this severe 
measure ; 

The ruthless soldiery entered shamelessly 6 into that pure 206 
place of chastity, 

The veiled ladies 6 were thrown into consternation and screamed 
bo that the roof and doors shook with their cries. 

In that palace every arrow-like beam 7 became curved like a 
bow, 

The day of resurrection became a guest in that Paradise ; 

From the corners of the rooms in great consternation 
The male lions leapt forth in wrath, 


1 MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (A) reads tj 

8 MS. (A) The text has a misprint <***. 

4 The text is wrong here. MS, (A) reads correotly. 

j ±Xmj. 

5 MS. (A) ^ « MS. (A) (, 

7 has here the two meanings of arrow, and rafter or beam , 
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The arms had lost fcheir strength, and the bodies their power, 
Force was dead, and wit had sunk to sleep. 1 
Shadi Kban Wala waxed wrath, and sought aid from the 
protection of God most High, 

Nimbly he leapt upon the Kotwal and fought with him for a 
long time, threw him to the ground and sought for a sword 
wherewith to slay him. 

Inasmuch as he had lost his sword of victory 

What did that unattainable strength avail him P 

Allies ran up to help him from right and left 

They fell one after the other and that fallen one rose up. 

Each fierce (lion) was attacked by ten dogs,* 

See how the dogs vent their wrath upon the lions, 

Hey for the meanness of the cowardly sky 
That permits dogs to hunt lions ! 

When they had forcibly bound those two prosperous chief¬ 
tains, 

The time bound the hands of fortune and prosperity. 

Those wondrous men fell into disgrace, 

Blood-reeking swords appeared on every side 
When the murderous clashing of daggers was heard, 

The blood-thirsty murderer appeared from the door , 

Hard as a rock, 8 source of grief, though his name was Shadi 
(Joy) 

As repulsive as the document of a dowry, and the grief 
arising from debt. 

Artful enough to depose Dajjal* from Bis place, 

1 MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) lJj jtf. 

a MS. (A) 

4 Ad-Dajjal called also Al-Masiha-l-Kazzub. 

The false Christ or Antichrist who is to appear as one of tho signs preceding 
the resurroction. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. So called according to some because he 
will cover the earth with his adherents like as the tar covers the body of 

the mangy camel, the word dcLjala in Arabic having the primary 

meaning of smearing with tar. 

According to others he is so called because of his lying (secondary mean¬ 
ing of in arrogating to himself godsbip } or again from dajjala 

in the twofold signification of " covering” (truth with falsehood) or “gild¬ 
ing,” see Lane e. v. ( 
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Hideous enough to make Satan forgetful of his own ugliness; 

On each side of Lis face was gathered a dark cloud, 1 
From every hair sprang a sword. 8 

Fierce wrath as cutting as the executioner’s sword, 20' 

A glance as piercing as the chisel of Farhad ; 8 
His lips wreathed in an angry smile, 

Through wrath seizingjhis lips between his teeth 
His one desireJand wish was revenge and punishment, 

From head^ to foot a statue of hatred and scorn; 


According to the Mishkat, Dajjal will be the second of the ten signs or 
-'n which are to precede the resurrection. After three of these signs havo 
v-'Cnued, namely, the rising of tho Bun in the west, the coming of Dajjal, 
and the appearance of the beast which is to emerge from the mountain of 
Safah, repentanco will no longer avail anything. 

The coming of Dajjal is to bo a time of calamity such as has never before 
been known. He is of low stature though bulky, with splay feet, blind, with 
tho] flesh even on one sido of his face without tho mark of an eye. His 

right eye is blind, like the seed of a grape, and the word kufr , 

Infidelity, is written between his eyes, he is to appear from the middle of a 
road betweon Syria and ‘Iraq and will mislead on the right hand and on the 
left. The repetition of the Chapter of the Cave (Qur'an XVIII) will be a 
means of repelling his wickedness. He will not be able to enter either 

Mecca or Medinah. His stay upon earth is to last forty days, one day equal 

to a year, and another day equal to a month, another day like a week and 
rest of the days like ordinary days. Dajjal will it is said bestow great 
abundance upon those who believe in him, but sorely afflict those who reject 
him. He is to perform miracles such as killing a youth by severing him in 
two with a sword and restoring him to life. Then Jesus will descend from 
heaven and will destroy Dajjal at the entrauce to a village called Lud in 
Palestine. The Jews of Isfahan will follow Dajjal before whose coming 
there will be three years during the first of which the sky will withhold one- 
third of its rain and the earth one-third of her productions, during the 
second the sky will withhold two-thirds and the earth two-thirds, during 
the third neither sky nor earth will yield rain nor produce, and every animal 
in tho earth will die. He will then come forth upon a white ass, the space 
between the ears of which is seventy feet. 

1 His whiskers. 8 MS. (A) The text reads j>. 

8 Farhad . Beo Bealo Did. Or Bing. p. 87. for the story of Farhad 

who in order to gain the lovely Shlrin, with whom he was madly in love, 
attempted to cut through a mountain; he was on the point of completing 
his labour when false intelligence was sent to him by the husband of Shirln 
that she was dead, whereupon he cast himself headlong and was dashed in 

pieces. ^ 
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When he gave the signal and brandished his sword on nil sides 1 * 
Not one leapt like lightning from that mass of clouds. 

May God have mercy ! 

How could anyone draw the sword of revenge upon that 
crowd of moonlike faces. 

Whose heart would not be torn with distracting grief 
In pity for so many young and beautiful men ? 

Oh Lord ! may the breast of heaven be rent a hundredfold 
To think that it has brought so many noble ones to the dust. 
How can you look for pity for the blood he sheds, in the heart 
of the butcher P 

Whose one desire is to see his knife stained with blood. 

When the bloody butcher binds roses upon his head, 

Why should he withhold his knife from the rose*like body ? 
Since no one of them desired that the sword should succeed 
in shedding their blood, 8 
There leapt from their midst like a whirlwind 
A man of low origin, a Hindu by birth 
Dusky of hue, like to Ahriman, 3 

Nay ! a thousand Ahrimans would stand aghast at his face ; 
Grief-increasing like the pleasure of those in distress, 

Wrong in judgment like the intellect of young people ; 
Unlucky to look upon as a young owl, 

Like a morning in Dai 4 * at Ghaznin cold and inhospitable ; 
Like the night of sorrow his forehead full of gloom, 

Like the nature of a wicked man, accursed. 

A lip like the sole of a ploughman’s foftt, 

A cheek like the mouth of a man with pai*alysis ; 

That hideous one had a mouth like a helmet, 

His smile like the yawning of a burst shoe ; 

Long whiskers twisted over his ears 

i MS. (A) fc? ojlif. 

* MS. A I) 

8 Ahriman, the Satan of the Persians, is said in their traditions to have 
been born out of the thought of the Almighty and of his pride in the world, 
while the first man (whom they call GayOmarth) was born from the sweat of 
the brow of the Almighty wiped off in bewilderment at the sight of Ahriman. 
See Albiruni ( Chron .) p. 107. 

4 The tenth month of the Persian year. See Albiruni (Chron.) p. 62. 

It answers to our month of December. f 
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His whiskers taking the place of the ring in the slave’s ear; 
Lightly he leapt out from the line of warriors, 

[You would think that a wave of blood would burst from him, 208 . 
His skirt tucked up in his wrathful haste, his sleeves drawn 
back for bloodshed.] 1 * 

He demanded a well-tempered sword from Mb officer,* 

Drew it, and tightened up the skirt of his tunic; 

[The head of that cypress-like noble fell from his shoulders 
He who was renowned for his youth and beauty] s 
Martyrdom was evident 4 in Kbizr in that palace; 

Just as the tree praises God when its branches put forth leaves 
The heaven kept lamenting over his punishment; 

The angels continually assisted him in his martyrdom, 

Rizwan threw open the gates of Paradise, 

All the Hurls began to sing his praises. 

From that martyr’s shout of triumph which came forth from 
the Shah, 

The sun and moon joined in the martyr’s song. 

When the dagger was raised aloft and the Shah’s face was 
seen amid its clustering locks, 

Lamentation arose iu that assembly like 5 the roll of thunder; 

The sun made his body a shield to protect him, 

But Fate turned it on one side from before him. 

When the sword of Fate severs the cord of Hope, 

Neither sun nor moon can become a shield for thee; 

With one blow which that ruthless one struck 
He made the ShaiT’s head a guest in his bosom. 

To wash away the blood, the revolving water-wheel of the sky 
Required that the spring of the sun should yield all its blood; 

But, since there was no longer a breath of life in his body, 

Of what avail was it to wash the blood from the surface of it. 
Dewal Rani, who was a woman of dignity and beauty, 

Was the lifespring of Khizr Khan’s existence. 


1 A footnote to the text states that these lines are not in either MS. MS. 
(A) contains them. 

* MS. (A) y 

8 Theso lines aro not in the text. MS. (A) reads 

^6 \2& jh***X* )) ^ # ij* 3 J J** j\ 

4 MS. (A) 6 MS. (A) vy*.. 

36 
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Since tlie Khizr of the sky had lain in nmbush to slay him 
That very well of life 1 of his became the sword of enmity. 
When we look in this crystal globe carefnlly 
Many life giving springs are also fatal to their Ehizr. 

The soul of the lover was poured out with his life blood, 

But still was hovering round about the beloved one. 

A rose from which thou hast tasted a pearl of dew, 

Thou wilt shed thy blood * for it a hundred times. 

Instead of rose water they drew his heart’s blood from that 
rose, 

See how they (mercilessly) robbed him of his blood ! 

And when the foundation stone of this edifice of his destruction 
of the family of ‘Alau-d-Dln was laid, the question was asked of 
a devotee, why this should be ? His reply was because ‘Alau-d-I)in 
had cast a firebrand into the family 3 of the uncle of his bene¬ 
factor, and as a consequence similar treatment had been meted out 
to his own family. 

Verse . 

209 . In this full voiced, ro-cchoing dome (the world) 

Whatever speech you utter that same will you hear, 

At all events, after the usurpation by Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, all 
the rules aud regulations made by ‘Alau-d-Din, each of which 
embodied some wise purpose or far-seeing design, were thrown 
into confusion, and dissoluteness and wickedness, contumacy and 
rebellion sprang anew to life during the reign of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
Din, who throw open the doors of license and gratification of 
desires to the people ; and when Malik Katnalu-d-Din Garg, after 
that Alf E.ian had been summoned to the presence and had been 
executed, proceeded to Gujrat where he attained martyrdom, 
‘Ainu-l-Mulk Multani was nominated by tlio Court , 4 and having 
quelled the disturbance there regained possession 6 of Nahrwala 
and all the country of Gujrat, Sultan Qutbu-d-Din married the 

1 * MS. (A) £>A 

8 MS. (A) reads. O^A instead of u/A and e>l*^A place of 

ttjUilA, 

4 MS. (A) 6 MS. (A) j jd. 
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daughter of Malik Dinar, and having given 1 him the title of 
Zafar Khan sent him to Gujrafc. He performed 2 the important 
duties of that province better and more satisfactorily than ‘Ainu-1- 
Mulk. 

In the year 718 H. (1318 A.D.) Sultan Qutbu-d-Din marched 
for Deogir with a larger army, and the Rais of that country were 
not ablo to stand against him. 

He flayed 3 Harpal Deo who had rebelled during the time which 
followed the death of Ram Deo. 4 * The country of the Marhattas 
also fell into the hands of Qutbu-d-Din who, having given Khusrii 
Khan the canopy and staff of office ordered him to proceed to 
Ma‘bar, and having left Yaklakhi in Deogir as Naib, returned to 
Dihli. Near Badra-i-Sakun 6 Malik Asadu-d-Din ibn Yaglirash 
Khan who was called Malilc Khamusli T and who was the uncle’s 
son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, was smitten with tho ambition of 
chieftaiuship, 6 and plotted a rebellion against the Sultan, who 
however was warned 7 of this design by one of his loyal ad¬ 
herents, and gave orders for tho immediate execution of Malik 
Asadu-d-Din. He also sent orders that twenty of the relations of 21C 
Ya gh i ash Khan who were aware of this conspiracy 8 some of whom 
were children, should be executed, and when he reached Jliain he 
sent Shadi Kath 9 his chief captain to Gwaliar to bring the family 
and relations of the murdered Khizr Khan and Shadi Khan with 
the remainder of the haram of ‘Alau-d-Din to Dihli, after having 


1 MS. (A) insorts fjjl j. 

» MS. A. j>. The textual reading is preferable. 

8 The Sultan ordered him to bo flayed, and his skin to be hung over the 
gate of Deogir. 

4 MS. (A) omits & Called Ghat-i-Siikiin by Barm. 

6 MS. (A) reads 7 MS. (A) 

8 There is a direct opposition hore between the printed text and the MS. 

The latter MS. (A) writes and this is adopted 

as it seems more reasonable than that entirely innocent persons should have 
been put to death, though the statement that some were children is in keep¬ 
ing with the reading of the text. This latter is moreover supported by the 
statement of Barnl. “ They had no knowledge whatever of the conspiracy, 
but were all seized and slaughtered like sheep.” 

9 MS. (A) reads ^ <^$0^ Shadi Kath, and this is the name given also 
in Barni’s history. Neither tho text nor the alternative reading given in its 
footnote is correct! 
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killed Sultan Shihabu-d-Din, which he carried out. Sultan 
Qutbu-d-Din was led by the fact that Khizr Khan had been a 
disciple of the Sultanu-l-Mashaikh Nizamu-d-Din Auliya, to 
regard that holy Shaikh with suspicion and distrust, and in 
opposition to the wishes of the holy Shaikh, sent for Shaikh 
Kuknu-d-Din from Multan, and honoured Shaikhzada-i-Jam, who 
was one of the opponents of Shaikh (Nizamu-d-Dln) with special 
distinction. 


Verse. 

When God 1 desires to openly disgraco any man 

He leads him to abuse those of holy and pure nature; 

And if God desfres to hide the sins of any man 

He leads him to talk little about the sins of other sinners. 

His habits also underwent great change, and his heart embol¬ 
dened him to walk iu the valley of bloodshed as his father had 
done, so that rivers of blood began to flow, and he put to death 
without any cause Zafar Khan Wall of Gujerat. 

In the mean while Yaklakhi had prepared a rebellion in Deogir^ 
and had arranged to assume the insignia of royalty. At last 
when KJusru Klian reached Deogir, the men of the army who had 
been sent to Deogir seized Yaklakhi and made him over to 
Khusru Khan, who sent him bound to Dihli where ho was execu¬ 
ted. The Sultan 8 also put to death Malik Shahln who was 
211. known by the title of Wafa Malik, without any reason save the 
representations of some intriguers. 

In these days the Sultan used generally to array himself in 
women’s garments, and adorning himself like them with gold and 
jewels, used to give public audience. Moreover he openly indulged 
in drinking and other forms of vice, inter marem feminamque 
discrimen nullomodo facere solebat. 

Verse. 

Statura cujusvis ut lifctera Alif erecta, idem quod litteras 
Dal et Nun incurvescebat, adeo Alif in rimam omnium 
iuserebat. 


1 MS. (A) omits the word in error. 

* MS. (A) omits the word bat it appears to be inquired. 
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He used to command buffoons and jesters to insult with jesfc 
and witticisms his most trusted and eminent Amirs, as for in¬ 
stance ‘Ainul Mulk Mulfcfmi and Qarabeg, who held fourteen ap¬ 
pointments, and summoning them for that purpose to the roof of 
the Hazar Sutun palace, they used to perform low buffooneries, et 
nudefacti, gestu turpi cfc obscoeno, in vestes nobilium honoratorum 
mingebant. Thus ho prepared everything that was necessary 
for the downfall of the kingdom. 

Verse . 

There was the rose, the leaf adorned it too. 

And the kingdom seemed to say :— 

Oh ! King what can come to pass from wine bibbers 
What too can come to pass from unrestrained lust 
The king maddened by lust, the empire ruined, the enemy 
before and behind. 

It is only too plain in such a caso, what must come to pass. 

And after the murder of Zafar Khan, he raised Husamu-d-Din 
who was half-brother 1 to Khustu Khan to succeed to the position 212. 
enjoyed by Zafar Khan and nominated him to proceed to (xujrat. 
Husamu-d-Din collected together the Barawar 8 crew from all 
parts of that country and nursed a scheme of rebellion in his 
brain. The Amirs of Zafar Khan’s party 3 however seized him 
and sent him to Dihlx. The Sultan led by the feelings he enter¬ 
tained towards Kliusru Khan took no steps to punish him, but 
had him set at liberty on the instant and gave him extraordinary 
privileges. Then lie appointed Malik Wahidu-d-Din 4 Quraishi* 
to Gujrafc in place of Husamu-d-Din. He it was who was the 

1 Barn! calls him j^bc J&jji which the translator renders maternal uncle. 

But if our text is correct it would appear that he was not ^<>bo j&l/> but 
45 *^ be j&jjJ that is to say half-brother by the same mother, but by a different 
father. This is the meaning of the word ^b^f j&jjj here used, and would 
further account for Barni later on calling him baseborn. 

8 'MS. (A) j\ j>. 3 MS. (A) jS& ^\yo\. 

4 Thus the printed text. Barni also calls him Waljidu-d-Din so I hare 
adopted this readily. MS. (A) reads Wajihu-d-Din. 
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cause of the arrest of Yaklaklil. 1 * * Khusru Khan having arrived 
on the frontier of Telinga, and having blockaded the Rai of that 
country in one of his fortresses, accepted several head of elephants * 
with treasure and valuables beyond all power of computation as 
a present from him, and moved his camp towards the Maithili 
country, 8 and having gained possession of nine hundred and 
twenty elephants and a diamond weighing six dirams, came into 
the country of Ma‘bar, and relying on that 4 * wealth entertained the 
idea of disobedience and rebellion, and obtaining permission to 
remain there, put to death several Amirs whom he had with him. 
Malik Talblgha Yaghda 6 and Malik Talblgha Nagori and Malik 
Hajl Naib, with certain other Amirs of the Sultan’s party, becoming 
aware of his secret intentions threw him by force into a litter, 
and, marching with all haste by forced marches, conveyed him 
from Deogir to Dihli in seven days and acquainted the Sultan 
with his nefarious designs. Khusru Khan however in tho private 
apartment of the palace where he enjoyed tlie special companion¬ 
ship of tho Sultan, gained him over by artful and specious 
representations, arid fully persuaded the Sultan of the villainy 
of the Amirs. 6 The Sultan took his words as Gospel, so greatly 
was he influenced and controlled by him, and was incensed against 
the Amirs, censured them 7 severely and subjected them to many 
indignities, and although they brought forward many veracious 
213 . witnesses in support of their allegations it was all of no use, and 
the wretched witnesses were severely punished. 

The story of Farazdaq the poet fits in with this, namely when he 
accompanied by his wife, appealed to the Khalifah of Ba gh dad, 
he got Ja‘far the Barmecide, to plead for him, aud used his wife 
Zubeida Kbatun as an intermediary. Ha-run the Khalifah was 


1 Tho printed text has simply but MS. (A) reads Yaklakhl. 

Yakalakhi it will bo remembered, had been appointed Governor of Deogir after 
Harpal Deo had been taken and put to death. According to BarnI, Yaklakhl 
was “ an old servant of ‘Alau-d-DIn, who for many years was ndib of the 
bands” (couriers), Yaklakhl now revolted and was arrested by WahIdu-d*DIn, 

» MS. (A) omits. 8 MS. (A) y 

4 MS. (A) J>*l li/f 

6 MS. (A) reads thus. BarnI calls him Malik Talbagha Yaghda. 

« MS. (A) omits after 

1 MS. (A) omits ^ 
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favourably disposed towards Zubeida, and passed orders in ac¬ 
cordance with the petition of the wife of Farazdaq. 1 Ho accord¬ 
ingly wrote these lines :— 

An advocate who appears before thee clothed 
Is not like one who comes before thee naked. 3 

That is to say an intercessor who comes near tlieo wearing 
drawers will not be so influential as she who comes naked. 
From that day this became a proverbial saying among the Arabs. 

As soon as IQiusru Khan became quite assured in all ways of 
his predominant influence over the Sultan, he gavo orders for the 
assembly of all his tribe from Gujrat and began to introduce 
them into the service of the Sultan. The Sultan reposed entire 
confidence both in him 8 and in his family, and gave up the reins 
of Government absolutely into his hands, 4 abandoning himself 
to rioting and debauchery. 6 

1 Abu Firas Ilammiim or Ilumaim the son of Ghalib surnamed Abul 
Akhtal was a celebrated poet of the tribe of Tamlm. He was commonly 
known as A1 Farazdaq because of his stern and forbidding countenance. Tlio 
meaniug of Farazdaq is said to be a lump of dough which has been kneaded. 
(Freytag Hamasah II. 585). It was a nick-name given him according to 
Ibn Kutaiba on account of his ugly face. He further states howover that 
ho was so called on acconnt of his short and dumpy stature which made him 
be compared to the crust (farazdaqa) with which women polish their teeth. 
Bub the first explanation is best, because the poet caught the small-pox and 
when he recovered his faoo remained deformed and wrinkled (Ibn Khali: 
de Slane III. 023). 

j, ^ „ **» 

3 Read tyW° for which appears to be intendod for The 

occasion on which those lines were spoken was, according to Ibn Khalliqan, 
whon Nawar the granddaughter of Dubaia, wished to marry one of 
the Quraish tribe, and asked Al-Farazdaq to act as her legal guardian 
because he was the son of her uncle. He however availed himself of a 
formal promise given by her to abide by his decision as to her affairs, to say 
he would marry her himself. Nawar was very angry at this and went to 
‘Abdullah ibn az-Znbair, sovereign of Hijaz and ‘Iraq, to obtain redress. Al- 
Farazdaq set out also. They stopped at different houses. Al-Nawar stayed 
with al-IChaula wife of Abdullah ibn az-Zubair, and Al-Farnzdaq with Hamza 
their son. Al-Khaula interceded for al-Nawar, and her intercession prevailed 
over that of Hamza whereupon Farazdaq spoke as above. (Ibn Khali : (de 
Slane), III. 621). 

8 MS. (A) J jt 

4 MS. (A) omitsjj 6 MS. (A) 
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Verse. 

Casting aside the Qur‘an and the sword 
214. Taking instead to the cup and flagon. 

The attendants who were loyal to the state were struck dumb 
and were compelled by the necessity for time-serving to throw 
themselves upon the protection of Khusru Khan, 

Verse. 

If the times give the reins of authority to a wolf, 

You must save yourself by saying, God save you Sir! 

And the family of Barawar 1 gained entire control of the Court 
of the Sultan, and used to assemble by day and by night at the 
house of Khusrii Khan to plot sedition and rebellion against the 
Sultan, and when Qazi Ziau-d-Din, who was known as Qazi Khan, 
made these facts known, the Sultan who was the slave of his lust 
immediately summoned Khusru Khan in private, 8 and informed 
him of what had been said, whereupon Khusru Khan said, the 
people see the great kindness which the Sultan shews me and 
regard it as excessive, and from motives of jealousy falsely 
accuse me. The Sultan believed him and 8 made over to him 
the keys of the royal treasury and of all the other store-houses 
as well: Khusru Khan 4 regarded this as a proof of his complete 
asceudency deduced from it a favourable omen for his future :— 

Verse. 

When he saw his affairs so prosperous 

He considered that omen as a proof of victory; 

Fiom that favourable omen the heart of Khusru Khan, 

Like a strong mountain, became firmly established. 

Eventually, one night the Sultan was holding a drinking 
party in the company of Khusru Khan, and the Amirs of 
the guards withdrew fiom their posts. Qazi Khan came 
down from the roof of the Hazar Sutun palace and was engaged 
in examining if the doors were safe, and the guards posted. 

I MS. (A) yy. » MS. (A) adds OjlA js. 

» MS. (A) Atf**. )S,J }I 

♦ MS. (A). . , 
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tn the meantime one Randhol 1 the uncle of Khusru Khan 211 
with a body of the BarSwas, having daggers concealed under 
their arms came upon Qa^i Khan; and kept him engaged in 
talk on one way and another, till, taking him off his guard, 
they stabbed him and despatched him as a martyr to his abode 
in Paradise. There was a great uproar, 8 and the Sultfin, who 
at that moment had no other companion than Khusrd Shan, 
enquired what was the tumult. Khusru Khan rose from beside 
him and went out to instigate his followers to murder the 
Sultan, then returned and said that some of the horses of the 
stud had broken loose, and were fighting among themselves. 

At this moment Jahiriya the uncle of Khusru Khan approached 
the Hazar Sutiin with a party of his men, and having assassina¬ 
ted Ibrahim and Ishaq who were on guard at the palace, made 
for the Sultfim. The Sultan rising, 8 half intoxicated as he was, 
ran towards the haram , Khusru KhSn caught him from behind 
by the hair of his head, and as the Sultan was begging him 
to aid his escape Jahiriya arrived, aimed a blow at the Sultan 
wounding him in the side, then with his sword cutting off the 
Sultan’s head ♦ threw it down below from the roof of the palace. 

Verse. 

The bed of that dear one was one of thorns 
For bis brocaded bed led to his ruin. 

When the populace saw what had occurred, every one of them 
went into hiding and there was dismay in all quarters. Putting 
to death some of the Amirs at the door of the palace, the 

Barawas entered the Sultan’s baram and tore Farid Khan and 

Mangu. Shan, the two infant sons of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, from 
their mother’s arms and cut off their heads, and committed every 
kind of violence they wished, and in one moment scattered to the 
four winds all the honour and glory of *Alau~cUDm and 
Qutbu'd-Diu. 

Verse. 

In one hour, in one moment, in one instant 8 2H 

The whole course of the world becomes changed. 

I MS (A). dyW,. * MS. (A) omlta dii*. 

s MS. (All * MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) has Ad o*U 

37 
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And when they had glutted themselves with murder and rapine, 
they sent for certain of the Amirs namely ‘Ainu-l-Mulk Multani, 
and Malik Fakhru-d-Din Jiina, by whom is meant Sultan Muham¬ 
mad ibn Tughlaq Shah, and Malik Waljidu-d-Din Quraishi with 
the two sons of Qarabeg and other notable Amirs, and kept them 
all that night till morning upon the roof of the Hazar Sutun; 
and when it was day they made all the ‘Ulama and chief men of 
the city swear allegiance to Kbusru Khan, and read the Khutbah in 
his name. By craft they got the upper hand of a certain party 
whom, they suspected of being opposed to them, and sent them 
to the world of non-existence, and made over the family of Qazi 
?iau-d-Din Qazi Khan, 1 all except his wife who fled, 9 to the 
aforesaid Rand hoi. 8 

Husamu-d-Din, the brother by the mother's side of Khusra 
Khan, was given the title of Khan-i-Khanan and Randhol 4 became 
Rai-i-Raiyan, and the harams of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din and the other 
princes and relatives they divided among themselves. Khusra 
Khan took to himself 6 in marriage the chief wife of the Sultan. 
These events happened in the year 720, H. (1320 A.D.) and the 
duration of the reigu of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din was four 8 years and 
some months. 

Verse . 

Since the world began so it has been, and so will always be, 
To everyone the end of all things will be as this. 

Nasiru-d-DIn Sjhusru Khan 

. Whose name at the first was Hasan Barwabacha, in the 
aforesaid year sat upon the throne of ‘Alau-d-Din and Qutbu-d- 
217. Din, by the co-operation of his own tribe; and the Amirs who 
have already been mentioned, whether they would or no, were 
constrained to give in their allegiance to him, and addressed him 
by this title. The rites and ceremonies of Islam tended towards 
neglect while Hindu customs and heathen observances obtained 
currency. 7 Idolatry and devastation of mosques became wide- 

l MB. (A) omits y « MB. (A) 

« MS. (A) Jj*±>y * MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) omits >J. « MS. (A) reads 

f MB. U) S l.y. ( , 
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spread, and although Kbusru Khan, to conciliate the people 
scattered gold and lavished presents on all sides so that in a 
short time he squandered the greater part of the treasure of 
Alau-d-Din and the wealth which Qutbu-d-Din had amassed, 

Verse. 

Who was it had acquired the wealth, 

Who was it squandered it ? 

still the hearts of great and small were not so attuned to this 
disloyalty and irreligion of his that he could bring them into 
harmony with his own. 

And in the year 721 A.H. (1321 A.D.) Khusru Khan put out 
the eyes of certain of the offspring of ‘Alau-d-Din, for instance 
Abubakr Khan, and ‘AH Khan, and Bahadur Khan, 1 and gained 
over * certain of the Amirs, such as ‘ Ainul Mulk and some others. 

The Hindus gained ground and increased their influence in most 
of the provinces, and a torrent of destruction swept suddenly upon 
the followers of Islam and destroyed their wealth and property, 
giving their families to the wind of extinction. 

The affair of the Ghuzz which had happened in the time of 
Sultan Sinjar 8 was forgotten, and the state of mankind was 
expressed by this verse— 

Verse, 

You will never see your fellowmen happy save at the door 
of death, 

You will never find a virgin save in the womb of earth. 

Khusru Khan * issued jirmcins to all the outlying districts and 
invited the people to side with him, he also bestowed upon Yusuf 21 
Sufi Azlbacha 5 the title of Sufi Khan while Jkhtiyaru-d-Dln 
Sanbal was styled Hacim Khan. He also made Kamg-lu-d-Din' 
Sufi Wakildar , and the son of Qurra Qumar ‘Arizu-l-Mulk ; Malik 
Fakhru-d-Din Juna the son of Ghazi Malik he appointed Akhur 
Beg , and was especially desirous of gaining his good will, with 
the object of using his influence to induce Ghazi Malik also, who 

l MS. (A). * MS. (A) cuAU 

* MS. (A), japh. 4 MS. (A) omits j. 

6 MS. (A). Ttf text reads 
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was one of the notable Amirs of ‘Alau-d-Dia and was posted to 
oppose the Mughuls. to leave the frontiers of Dipalpur and fall 
into his trap. At that time he put into effect every means he 
could devise and gave ‘Ainu-l-Mulk Mnltani for a time the title 
of ‘Alam Khan, At last having gained over QhazI Malik, he 
wrote a letter 1 expressing his sincerity of purpose, and desiring' 
him when the day of battle should arrive to dee from Dihli to 
his own country, that is Malwa, and return when the danger had 
passed.* 

And of the Amirs, some sided with Kbusm Khan oni 
of Inst for place and property, but some others were rebellious. 
When Qhazi Malik heard this startling news his zeal for Islam 
and for the preservation of the honour of his benefactor was 
stirred, so that he girded up his loins for vengeance, and sending 
despatches to the Maliks of the various districts sought their 
aid in extirpating that ungrateful wretch. Malik Fakbru-d-Pin 
sent secretly a letter to his father conveying bis intention to fly 
from Dibit and asking for post horses, 8 which in the Hindi tongue 
are called dials chauki , and for the posting of cavalry escorts at 
several places along the route. 

219. At last one night by the assistance of the Son of Bahram Iba * 
the governor of Multan and Uchh b he fled from Dihli with a 
party of horsemen and made his way by forced marches towards 
Dipalpur, 

Verse. 

Seated upon that fleet Buraq * 

He hastened steadfastly with unity of purpose. 


I MS. (A) jt 

* I read hero ^ although MS. (A) is the samear 

the text *-*A|A*. 

8 Ulaq or jVjf Tflagh travail eane galaire—ehevai—conrrier—petit 

bateau. (Pavet de Courteille). 

* MS. (A) and text footnote. 

6 The text has a misprint M here. 

* The animal upon which Muhammad was nrotmted during his ascent te 

heaven known as the (mPraj) Qur’an XVII. i r _ 

In the 2f\£!kk6tu-l-Ma?abib it is thnB described, 11 After this a white 
animal was brought for me to ride upon. Its size was between that of a 

| 

\ 
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And Qiazi Malik himself previously to this had sent two 
h undred cavalry into the fort of Sarsuti. When Khusrn Khan 
awoke from his slumber of neglect he recognized that the 
departure of Malik Fakhru-d-Din Juna was a strong proof of the 
decline of his own power: 1 accordingly he despatched the son 
of Qurra Qumar, whom he had appointed ‘ Ariz-i-MamOlik , 8 in 
pursuit of him. He proceeded as far as the town of Sarsuti, but 
on his arrival there was obliged to retrace his steps without 
finding an opportunity of accomplishing his object, and conveyed 
to Ebusru K&an tidings regarding the real state of affairs. 

Ghazi Malik, after the arrival of his son, was demonstrative® 
in his expressions of satisfaction, and gave effect to the aspirations 
of the Maliks ; further by issuing orders for the commencement 
of the jihad 4 he made amends for the previous delay, and gave 
full satisfaction to the demands of bravery by marching in the 
direction of Dihli. 

Khusru Khan having bestowed upon his brother lOian-i-Khanan 
the canopy and staff of office, despatched Sufi ]£&an with the 
other Amirs of this canaille against Ghazi Malik who for many 
years had done yeoman’s service in the various wars with the 
Mughuls, and had everywhere returned victorious and triumphant. 
But on the other hand Malik Baliram Iba, the Governor of 
Multan and Uchh, arrived io reinforce Ghazi Malik, The two 
armies selected as their field of battle a spot near the reservoir 
of Thanesar. 6 At the first onset the breeze of victory blew 
favourably for the armies of Islam, the standards of the infidels 

mule and an ass and it stretched as far as the eye could see. The name of 
the animal was Buraq ” ( Mi&hkdtU’l-Ma$dbih , Matthews, II. 651). The word 
Buraq signifies brilliant like lightning, or swift as lightning, 

I MS. (A) reads Jjd J* Mustermaster General. See p. 291. 

8 MS. (A) y ««>>*■>. 

♦ Holy war undertaken in defence of the religion of Islam. 

6 ^ This is the lake with which one of the alleged deriva¬ 

tions of the name Sthdnesioara is oonneoted viz., Sthanu (a name of Mahadeo) 
and Sar a lake. See Hunter *. Imp. Gat XIII. 260. 

This holy lake is situated (says Cunningham) to the flonth of the tows, it 
is called by various names* It is the centre of attraction for most pilgrims. 

It was in full repute in A.D. 500, but iu the Paaranic legends is given a» 
antiquity long anterior even to the Pandus themselves, the sacred pop! is at 
least as old as the j|lig Veda itself (Cunningham, A,G. India, p$>- 395-336.) 
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were overthrown, and the adherents of Khusru Khan abandon¬ 
ing their elephants and horses, and ammunition and standards 
220 . fled precipitately to Dihli. Ghazi Malik with all speed pursued 
and scattered these ungrateful wretches 1 * * and reached Dihli in 
one long march.* Khusru Khan having rallied his scattered and 
panic stricken forces, opened the doors of the treasury and 
gave his army three and four years* pay together with large 
rewards and promises of appointments and governorships; and 
things being as they were, he brought out from confinement in 
the haram the remainder of the princes of the family of ‘Alau-d- 
Din whom he had blinded, and put them to death ; then, led by 
hostile Fate, he marched on from the city in great force and 
proceeded to the Hauz-i-Kha§s 5 where he encamped, his camp 
extending in one line of tents from the Hauz-i-Khas? to Indrapath , 4 
while Ghazi Malik encamped in the vicinity of the tomb 6 * 8 of Sultan 
JEtazzIya. In the meanwhile ‘Ainu-l-Mulk, in accordance with 
agreement, having deserted the unsuccessful army of Khusru 
Khan fled with haste towards Dhar and Uj jain ; 6 his defection 
was a cause of great despondency to the followers of Khusrd 
Khan- On the following day the array of battle was drawn up 
and the followers of the truth engaged in close conflict with, the 
partisans of infidelity, and utterly vanquished the impious horde. 

At the outset the army of Khusru Khan obtained the mastery, 
and the army of GhazI Malik suffered a repulse, but GhazI Malik 
planting firmly the foot of resolution like another Rustum came 
to the rescue, and with three hundred cavalry, men of tried 

1 MS. (A) 

* The distance traversed in this inarch was about 90 miles as the crow 
flies, a long march but perfectly feasible for cavalry. 

8 Barni says the Ijiauz-i-'AlaT. The royal lake constructed by ‘Alau-d-DIn* 

4 Indrapath. MS. (A) Au j&\. Barn! tells us that GhazI Malik’s force 

lay encamped at Indrapath so that the two camps were face to face. It lies 
just outside Dihli. Its etymology, Indraprastha, points it out as the pro¬ 

bable jplaoe where Indra slew the Vritras with his thunderbolt formed of the 

head of the horse-headed Dadhyanch (see also Cunningham 336). 

8 I read here not as in the text and MS. The burial place 

of Sultan Razs'rya is not apparently mentioned in any of the histories, but as 
■he was taken prisoner at Kaithal and put to death there (638. H.) it is pofr 
unlikely that she was buried near Indrapath. 

« MS. (A) 
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valour, whom he had kept in concealment in an ambush, utterly 
discomfited the infidel horde 1 and Malik Talbagha* Nagor, and 
the son of Qurra Qurnar 8 with the other nobles of that ignoble 
kingdom* in that battle became food for the sword,* as such 
hypocritical knaves should. Khusru Khan brought to bear all 
temerity and manliness in spite of his unmanly character, and 
fought bravely till the close of the day, but 6 at last finding he 
was unable to withstand these lionhearted warriors, he turned 22. 
his back in flight, and made for Talpath; his canopy and 
standards and borrowed 6 retinue fell into the hands of Ghazi 
Malik. 

Khusru Khan returning from Talpath came to the tomb of 
Malik Shadi 7 who was an old patron of his, alone and distraught, 
and hid himself there in despair, but the following day they laid 
hands upon him, treating him with all possible indignity, and 
brought him to Ghazi Malik, 8 so that he reaped the reward of his 
infamous and abominable deeds. 

Verse. 

The tree thou didst nurture has borne its fruit, 

Dost thou not see even now its fruit in its bosom, 

It it has borne thorns it is thou who didst plant them, 

If it has brought thee silk attire it is of thy own spinning. 

And the following day Ghazi Mnlik left Indrapath 9 and alighted 
at Kushk Sabzi. 10 Great and small came out to welcome his 
coming, and gave vent to expressions of congratulation. The day 
following he went on to the city of Dihli, where tidings was 

1 MS. (A) \J\j& O . % Text ***&- MS. (A) 

8 Shayista Khan. 4 MS. (A) omits 

6 MS. (A) inserts j. 

8 

1 MS. (A) <wf. a MS. (A) omits <-£!*. 

# MS. A AJf. The text reads AiUlj. But the real reading should be 
Indrapath, as is shewn by what has gone before, and also by 

Barni. 

10 (jfi*** “ the Green palace ” but although this is the reading of the 

text and both MSS., I think we should read for LSjfr* undoubtedly 

iSAjf icughfri-Siriy the palace of Siri. This is the reading of the 
Tari^i-i-Mroa Shdl 
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brought to him that the rascal Khan-i-ES&nan had crept into the 
corner of a garden, 1 * * where he was tying concealed. 

Malik Fakhru-d-Din proceeded by order of GhazI Malik, and 
haying mutilated and disgraced him 8 paraded him about the city 
where he met with condign punishment. This event took place 
in the year 720 A.H. (1321. A. D). The duration of Khusrft 
Khan’s rule was four months and a few days. 

Verse. 

That which thou doest they will shew thee again, 

That which thou givest, they will return thee the like. 

Sultan 8 QjalTAsu-D-DlN Tughlaq §£ah 8 

Who is the same as Grhazi Malik, ascended the throne in the 
year 720 A.H. (1321 A.D.) by the consent of the Amirs and 
nobles and was styled by this title. In the space of one week 
22* he ordered and regulated the important affairs of the state with 
a perfection unattainable to others in the course of years. 4 * 

He appointed his own relations to various posts and showing 
many favours to the Amirs of 4 Alau-d-Din and to some of the 
Malika of Qutbu'd-Din gave them districts. Then he directed his 
ambition to the rebuilding of the fortress of Tughlaqabad and all 
the lofty edifices, and set about it (without delay) 6 * and Badr 
Sha‘ir Shaghi 6 invented as a chronogram for the date of building 

1 MS. (A) omits 

| (jiAL* AU* Mu^la SaMtnn is the term applied to a form of punishment 
which consisted of catting off the nose, ears and lips. The literal meaning 
is “ making a public example.” 

$ MS. (A). The text omits the prefix — 

Barn! gives an account of the mode in whioh Ghazi Malik succeeded to 
the throne, not as an usurper but as the rightful successor in the absence of 
any scion of the house of ‘Alau-d-DIn and Qu^bu-d-Din. (See Elliott, 
III. 228-229). 

4 MS. (A) omits the words $1$ and the words are so foreign to the 

style of the author that they must be regarded as an interpolation. The 
Editor of the text supplies them from one copy. See footnote to Text. 

* There is a difference here. The printed text reads Wr- 

Shewed great alacrity therein, but MS. (A) reads simply 
set about it. This seems the preferable reading. 

4 Badra-d- Din Chichi, “was a native of Chaoh in Turkestan. He was a 
man of great repute as a scholar who passed a large potion of his Ufa in 
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the fort (of Tughlaqabad) 1 the following : “ Enter then her gates.”* 
He brought to punishment also a body of men 8 who during the 
glorious reign of Sultan Qu£bu-d-Din had joined hands with 
hQjusru Khan and had aided and abetted the band of ruffians 
and scoundrels. He also gave the title of Ulugh Khan to 
Malik Fakhrn-d-Din Juna 4 who shewed marked signs of discre¬ 
tion and kingly dignity, 6 and conferred on him a canopy and the 
other insignia of royalty, making him his heir-apparent; he also 
raised Bahrain Iba, 6 who was the adopted brother of the Sultan, 7 
to the dignity of the title of Kishlu Khan, and entrusted to him 
the district of Multan and the whole of Sind. To his other four 
sons he gave the titles of Bahrain Khan, Zafar Khan, Mahmud 
Khan and Nu§rat Khan. 8 

And in the year 721 A. H. [he appointed] Ulugij Khan [ to 
proceed in command of his troops which were at Chanderi and 
Badaon and in the other eastern districts of Hindustan, towards 
Deogir and Tilang, and Ulugh Khan] 9 taking with him the army 
of Deogir, invested the fortress of Arankal which for the 
past seven hundred years had been the capital of Eai Sadar 
Mahadeo and his ancestors, and having gained possession of the 
clay-built citadel forming the outer line of defence f was on 
the point of reducing the inner stone citadel also. In the 

Dihli as the panegyrist of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah and other 
monarch8 who provided his allotted portion from the tray of their bounty. 
His Divdn consists of 2,000 couplets. His stylo is strange.” ( Majma'ul 
Fvfahd I. 169). The date of his death is not stated. See also Beale, 0. B. D. 

p. 62 . 

I MS. (A) inserts 

8 UjiAali. These words give the date 727 H. 

* Omit one [) from text. 

♦ MS, (A) omits which is in the printed text. 

6 MS. (A) omits It is unnecessnry. 

• MS. (A). The printed text has pjjf* Bahrain Ullah. 

*1 The printed text adds the words 

8 See also the account given by Barn! which is almost identical with the 
above. (Elliott, III. 230). 

9 By the copyist’s error the words included in square brackets have been 
omitted from MS. (A), he having omitted all the words following the first 

{Ut and proceeding with the words following the second uAA 
The printed text ig correct. 

38 
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JBQfcQ&pe 1 * * fUbaid Raka<fcl 8 ihe poet, a furbuleat fellow, the 
notorious 6 opponent of .Mir IOiusru (on whom be mmcy) who 
mw&l Ahahhe -was wrote the following famous verses.: 

223 * Kbusru’s own verse was very raw, so by mistake be took 
Nizami’s 4 * saucepan by mistake, his flummery 6 to cook* 

v (Mir Sbusrft in many of bis compositions complains bitterly 
against him and Sa*d Falsafi) joining with Shaikhzada Dimishql 
on the occasion of the late arrival of the stage from Dihll, spread 
a false report that the Sultan Tughlaq was no more, where- upon 
great dismay spread through the Muslims. ‘Ubaid also terrified 
the Amirs by his account of Ulugh Khan, and infidels springing up 
put to death many of the soldiers of the army; 6 Malik Tigin and 
other revolutionary Amirs planned an insurrection against Ulu gh 
Khan who with fifty sowars came by rapid marches to the metropolis, 
Whereupon the Amirs took themselves off, each to his own district; 
and 'Malik Tigin who had gone to the country between Multan and 
Sfaisalmlr 7 was taken prisoner with his family, and Taju-d-DlU 
Tfilaqani, the son-in-law of Malik Tigin who had escaped from 
prison, was captured 8 on the banks of the river Saru, and Ubaid 
(the poet) 9 also was captured in the same way in a wretched 


1 MS. (A) ronds 

'* ‘Ubaid. MS. (A) adds Rdkdti, See Beale, O. B. D., p. 275. 

» JIS. (A) reads 

4, fcjffrai kh Hizlmi Qanjawl whose full name is Abii Muhammad Ni&amn-d-Dm 
Ahmad lliae ibn Abl Yusuf ibn Mursaiyyidal MufcarrazI, a celebvated poet, 
author of the Sikandar*Nama, also of other w^U-known works. His Khamsa 
(pentad) oonsists of Khusru and Shirin . Haft Paikar Laill-o-Mainun t Makhzanu - 
l-Asrdr and Siknndar Ndma. 

His death is said by Beale to have occurred in 697 A. H. but acoording to 
the Majma'ul Fufahd (L 687) he died in the reign .of Tn ffh rul ibn Arslan the 
Baljuq, 576 A. H. 

6 is a dish wade of wh^t flour, meat and vinegar. The .word ‘ flum¬ 
mery * suggests itself from its .etymological signification of raw, crude, harsh, 
W. llymruwd, (so named from its sourness), (vide Skeat. s. t\) 

• We should here read j&fiJ MS. (A). 

T MS* (A) bat. 26°. 55' N. Long. 7Q°. 57' E. ( in Rijputana,, 0.1. 

. •». MS. (A) ,U ij. 

i < US. (A.) omitg j*\&. Biunl »a,T8 that he was impaled alive. Firishta 
•ays that he was buried alive. (See Elliott, 111, 23L-283). { 
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plight. All fhitf party with their families and: friends; they cmA 
under the feet of elephants, and those who escaped ifcia fate' met 
their- death' wherever they went* 

And in the year 723 A^ EL (1323 A.D.) Ulugh Khan forth® 
second time marched towards* Tilang ; and Rai Ladar M aha dee 
again shat himself up in the fort* 

» Ulugh Khan gained possession of both the outer and inner 
citadels 1 by force of arms, and took the Rai prisoner together 
with his family and followers^ and leaviug commissioners' them 
drew off his* army to Jajnagar* and Bidar, 8 and having taken 
as spoil many elephant® and other property with jewels and 
valuables without number [sent them] to- Dihli [and despatched 
Rae Ladhar also to the capital and Having given to, Aranfeal the 
name of Swltanpur] returned to DihliA 

And in the year 724 A.EL (1324 AJX), Sultan Ghiyasasdu 2 
Bin Tughlaq Shah, upon the occasion of the tyranny of the 
governors of Bengal, left Ulugh Khan as hie viceroy in the 
capital Tughlaqabad which had been built, in the space of three 
years and a fraction, entrusting to his sound judgment the whole 
civil administration, and left for LakhnautI with & firm intention 
of setting things straight ; Sultan Nasira-d-Dm the ruler of 
LakhnautI, with the notable princes of those! districts. hastened to 
meet the Sultan and placed their necka under hie yoke? Sultau 
Tnghlaq Shah conferred upon Sultan Ns§int-d-Din the canopy 
and staff of office and all other insignia of royalty? entrusted 
LakhnautI once more to his control and sent a despatch announc- 
ing his success to Dihli; then he sent on in advance Tatar Khan 
his adopted son, the Governor of Zafarabad who brought Bahadur 
Shah otherwise known as Tuda ( ? Ntkda ) the Governor of Sunar 
G&nw who was boasting his independence, with a chain around 

l MS. (A) 

* Or Jajpur* the farmer capital of Orissa. (See Eunter *a Gazetteer^ YqJ# 

VII and Statistical Account 0 / Bengal^ Yql. XVIII for a full account of tbil 
placed 

t Bidar (or Bedar) Town in the Nizam’s dominions* Haidar ahid Deccan, 

7ft miles N.-W. of Haidarabad town, LaL Vl\ 53' Long. 77° W B. (S m 
Hunter's Gazetteer, YoL II, 419}. 

* The words enclosed in square brackets are by a copyist’s error qjpityefl 
in MS. (A), the word Dihli occurring twice has misled the copyist. The 
printed text ui octree*. 
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hisneck, and accompanied by all bis elephants into the royal 
presence at the Court 

Sultan Tughlaq Shah taking Bahadur Shah with him, victo¬ 
rious and triumphant returned! to Dihli, and proceeding by 
double stages made forced marches. Ulugh Khan upon hearing 
this news gave immediate orders for the erection of a lofty and 
noble palace near Afghanpur which is at a distance of three « 
hroks from Tughlaqabad. It was completed in three days, so 
that Sultan Tughlaq Shah might alight there, 1 and having 
passed the night in it and having rested might depart thence at 
an auspicious moment and alight at Tughlaqabad. 

The Sultan arrived there and Ulugh Khan having gone out to 
meet him with all the nobles and grandees, spread a banquet of 
welcome. The Sultan gave orders for the elephants which he had 
brought with him from Bengal to be raced, and as the founda¬ 
tion of the New Palace was new and unsettled the palace began 
to shake and totter with the tramp of the elephants. When the 
people beoame aware that the Sultan was mounting with all 
226 . haste, they hurriedly came out from the palace, without even 
washing their hands. The Sultan Tughlaq Shah was engaged in 
washing his hands 8 and bo did not come ont. In consequence he 
washed his hands of life and the palace fell in upon him. 8 

We should not lose sight of the fact that from having built a 
palace such as this, which was quite unnecessary, there is a 
suspicion that Ulugh Khan may have built the palace 4 without 

8 These words are repeated twice in MS. (A). 

8 The text has (jJUAb but MS. (A) reads the 

latter is correct. MS. (A) also omits the words ttJtjf (line 2 of 
printed text). 

8 Bam! gives a different version, attributing the fall of the palace to a 
thunderbolt which descended from the sty. (Elliott, III. 285). Firishta 
gives a somewhat similar account to Badaoni; without specifically stating the 
cause, he alludes to the suspicion which attaohed to Ulugh Khan of being 
designedly close by the author of the catastrophe, but discredits it. He farther 
tells us that according to §adr J&hin Gujarati, Ulugh Khan had raised the 
palaoe by magic, and the magical art being withdrawn it fell; he proceeds 
“ I?aji Muhammad Qandahari says that it was struck by lightning and this 
does not Beem at all improbable n (Firighta Briggs, I. 408]. 

* * 

♦ MS. (A) bj** ri. The text has qafdan purposely. 
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foundations * as was currently rumoured, but the author of tho 
T&rikk-i-Firoz Shahi makes no mention of this although this may 
possibly be due to a desire to flatter FIroz Shah and out of regard 
for him. 

This event took place in the year 725 A.H. (1325 A.D.) and 
the duration of the reign of Sulfcan Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq Sfeah 
was four years and some months. 

Verse. 

If thou placest the world beneath thy feet 

Thou wilt not sleep at last in thine own place. 

It is currently reported among the people of India that Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Tu gh laq, on account of the ill will he bore to 
Sultanu-l-Mashaikh, sent a message to the Shaikh while on the 
way to Lakhnauti to this effect, “ After my arrival at Dihli, 
either the Shaikh will be (ruler) there or I.” * The Shaikh re¬ 
plied, “ Dihli is still some way off.” I * 3 * * * * 8 This saying became prover¬ 
bial from that day and gained currency. 

The Tug&laq Nama of Mir Khusrff which was the latest of 
his works, was written in verse in honour of the Sultan and in 
obedience to his order. 

The death of the Sultanu-l-Mashaikh and also of Mir Khusrn 
occurred in the same year as has already been stated. 

Sdljan Muhammad ‘Adil ibn Tughlaq Shah. 

That is to say Ulugh Khan, by the agreement of the Amirs and 


I 

literally means “ hollow ” but in its grammatical sense im¬ 
plies weakness due to want of proper support, cf. “ hollow ” verb: 

a verb of which the middle letter is weak. 

% In accordance with the proverb darvtsh 

dar gilime nakhuspand. Two derveshes cannot sleep in one blanket 5 or again 

the proverb fly du ihamehtr dar yak ntyam 

nagunjand. Two swords will not go into one scabbard ; as we say; There 
oannot be two kings in Brentford. 

8 This is a well-known proverb and has come from the Persian into com¬ 
mon UBe in Urdu, used to express the futility of an incompetent person 
attempting any task, or on an occasion of unnecessary haste. “ It’s a far cry 
to Loch Awe.” Roebuck in his collection of Oriental proverbs does not give 
this as a Persian, but as an Urdu proverb. Its origin is clear from our 
author’s statement 
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officers of the Ccmvt ascended the royal throne in the yetfr 725 
226 . (1525 A.D.), 1 * * and after performing the ceremonial mourning 

for the space of forty days, 8 went to the treasure house of the 
kings of former ages, and gave largesse such as exceeds all bound's 
of description, and liaving distributed appointments and offices 
rtinOng the Amirs, he made Malik Firoz his uncle’s son (who* is 
the same person as Sultan Firoz) Naibu4-Mulk } and advanced the 
dignity of his near relations in the same manner. Hamid Lawiki, 
too, was raised to an exalted position and Malik Sartez obtained 
the title of l Imfidu-l-Mulk , Malik Khurram that of Zahtru-l- 
Juyush> (Inspector of the Forces) Malik Pindar Khilji was given 
the title of Qadr Ehan, and Malik Izzu-d-Din Yahya that of 
A'gjamu-l-Mulky the district of Satganw being also- confirmed to 
him. 

And in the year 727 A.H. (1326-1327 A.D.) the Sultan having 
formed the design of proceeding to Deoglr, posted a chain 
of dhdwa r 8 that is to gay paiks, or runners, aa guards at 
distances of one hr oh along the whole road 4 * from Dihli to 
Deogir, built a palace and a monastery at each stage and appointed 6 * 
a Shaijdk to each. They used to keep in constant readiness food 
and drink, betel-leaf 6 and all provisions for hospitality; and in 


1 According to Firfehfca on the third day after the funeral obsequies' of his 
father. 

ft The period here mentioned of forty days is the same as that enjoined in 
hklen times to the Israelites: thus we find in Genesis 1. 3, speaking of the 
death of Jacob u the physicians embalmed Israel and forty days were fulfilled 
for him ; for so are fulfilled the days of these which are embalmed; and the 
Egyptians mourned for him three score and ten days. But in Numbers xx. 29, 
we find that the congregation mourned for Aaron thirty days* 

The period of three days only is enjoined on Muhammadans, except in the 
tmg ft of widows who most perform the special ceremony of mourning called 
tydad for four months and ten days. Among Hindus the period of mourning 
is thirty days. (See Matthew, Mighkatud-Mapabih I. 389). 

ft The word here spelt is a Sanskrit word VW rt. to 
rnn. p&yik its Persian equivalent has a more usual form paik, 

4 MS. A omits tyj*- 

* MS. (A) 

• The leaf of Chavica belle (Miq.) N.O. Piperacero is used in conjunction 

with lime for mastication as a stomachic. The leaves containing a portion of 

the nut of Atvca catechu, known as Supdri, some lime (eMna) catechu (hath) 
and various aromatics, such as cinnamon, cloves, &o., and rolled together 
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both 1 f palaces and monasteries) guides were stationed who werd 
ordered to see that travellers suffered * no annoyance. The traces 
of thj^p (rest-houses) remained for many years. He gave Deoglr 
the name of Daulatabad * and considering it as the centre of his 
dominions 8 made it the metropolis, and conveyed Makhduma-i- 
Jahan his mother, with all his family and relations, the Amirs 
and Maliks, the notables of the city, his servants and dependents, 
and all his treasure to Daulatabad : all the Saiyyids and Shaikhs and 
4 TJlama 4 also proceeded thither in the following of Makbduma-i- 
Jahan, and the stipends and emoluments of all of them were doubled, 
but iu accordance with the saying 44 Exile is the gravest of all 
calamities and banishment is the sorest of all afflictions ” this 
desolation of Djhli and its desertion was a source of great dis- 

into the form of a cone and skewered with a small piece of wood and offered 
for sale. In this condition they are known as khill, bird or 

gilauri. The distribution of this V<*n or betel, forms an im¬ 

portant part on all ceremonial occasions, generally as a final act of hospitality- 
before the guests depart. To European palates the bird is anything but 
pleasant, it has a pungent somewhat acrid taste. It is a powerful sialagogne. 

The medicinal virtues of the Ghavica betle are supposed to be great. The 
leaves smeared with mustard oil and applied hot to the chest iu several layers 
are used as poultices in pulmonary catarrhs, or in painful affections of the 
liver. They are said also to arrest the secretion of milk when applied to the 
breasts. A form of cancer known as “ betle-chewer's caucer n has been 
described by Dr. Elliott of Colombo. 

The plant is said to be a native of Java whence it has been introduced. 
It grows best in a hot moist climate such as that of Lower Bengal where it is 
largely cultivated. (Drury, Useful Plants of India), 

1 MS. (A.) omits the word Ojh. 

* MS. (A) j fb. Bee page 271, note 6 , of this volume. 

» MS. (A) otjjf, &Ue omits 

* The word Saiyyid ( ) is a term used to denote the descendants 

of Muhammad from his daughter Fatima by ‘All. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
also adopts this as his regal title. 

Shaikh ( ) is a term of honou r denoting some considerable reputa¬ 

tion in the religious world: a doctor of religion and law, a head or chief 
of some religious order, a chief of a tribe : or a reputed saint. 

The two first Khalifahs Abu Bakr and ‘Umar are known as 

Ash-Shaikkan. The two Shaikhs. 

9 

The term t Iflamd ( Udp ) includes all religious teachers as Imams, Muftis, 
Qa$is, Maulavis, (see Hughes Dictionary of Islam, also D’Herbelot.) 
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comfort to the inhabitants, large numbers of the feeble and 
widows, the helpless and indigent perished by the way, while even 
those who arrived in safety, could not settle there; and toward* 
the end of the above-mentioned year Malik Bahadur GursJifSp 
227 . Inspector-General of the Forces, raised a rebellion in Dijh, 1 
and Malik Aiyaz, who held the title of I£hwaja-i-Jahan, fotght 
with Bahadur and defeated him. Bahadur was taken prisoner 
and brought before the Sultan and met his punishment. Aiter 
that, Malik Bab ram Iba the adopted brother of Sultan Taghlaq 
raised a rebellion in Multan, 8 and put to death ‘Ali Khrcati who 
had been sent from Dihli to summon him thither. 7he Sultan, 
in order to put down this rebellion, left Daulatabadfor Dihli and 
thence by uninterrupted marches reached Multan. Bahrain 
having come out 8 against him fought with lim, but was de¬ 
feated and eventually put to death, his heal was brought to the 
Sulfcan who intended to set the blood of tie Multanis flowing like 
rivers on account of his crime, but when the Shaikhn-1-Islam 
Qutbu-l-Alam Shaikh Ruknu-l-Haqq wau-d-Din Quraishi, 4 may 
God sanctify his holy resting place , having bared his venerable 
head presented himself at the Court of the Sultan and made inter¬ 
cession, the Sultan pardoned the offences of the people. 

Verse. 

From the earliest times of Adam till the days of the king. 
Great men have shewn mercy 6 mean men have committed 
faults. 

And the Sultan having bestowed Multan upon Qiwamu-l-Mulk 
Mnqbul retraced hiv steps, but after some little time 6 having turned 

l Barn! makes no mention of this occurrence. Firishta gives an aocorfnt 
of it, but calls Jhe robel Bahuu-d-din and states that he was governor of 
SIgur. The year assigned by him to this revolt in which Babau*d-din 
Gurshasp was defeated is 739 A.H. twelve years later than Badaoni’s date, 
according to Briggs (I. 418). A reference to the original text, however, 
shews that the date given by Firishta is the same as Badaoni’s date. Firi&hiUs 
Bo. Text I. 241. 

* MS. (A) 

« MS. (A) AW #*3 

* Ain-i-Akbari (Javrett), III. 365. 

‘ MS. (A) 3 Wj**. 

* MS. (A) 
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against him despa,tch$d Behzad to replace him, hut SbSha Lodi 
the Afghan 1 hilled Bebzad and broke out into open rebellion. The 
Sultan on his arrival at Dipalpflr found that Shahu had fled into 
the hill country, 3 so he turned baek. 

A-nd in the year 729 A.H. (1329 A.D.) Narnia Shirin the 
Mu gh nl. 8 the brother of Qutlugh Kbwaja the Mughul King of 

»asan who had formerly invaded Hindustan, haying entered 22£ 
the Dihli territory 4 with an enormous army, reduced the majority 
of the forts, and proceeded slaughtering and taking captives from 
Labor and Samana and Indari to the borders of Badaon; and 
when the victorious troops of Islam came up with him, he re¬ 
treated as they advanced; the Sultan pursued him 6 as far as the 
frontier of Kalanor and defeated him, and leaving the destruc¬ 
tion of that fort in the hands of Mirjirud-Din Aburija returned in 
the direction of Dihli. At this time the Sultan formed the 
opinion that in consequence of the refractory conduct of his sub¬ 
jects in the Doab it was advisable to double the taxes levied on 
that country ; he also instituted numbering their cattle and a 
house census, and other vexatious and oppressive measures, which 
were the cause of the complete ruin and desolation of the country, 6 
the weak were utterly destroyed and the strong laid the founda¬ 
tions of rebellion. The Sultan gave orders for the remainder of 
the inhabitants of Dihli and the adjoining towns to start for 
Daulatabad, caravan by caravan, the houses were to be purchased 
from their owners, and the price of them to be paid in cash out of 
the public treasury, in addition to which large rewards were to be 
offered. By these means Daulatabad was populated, and Dihli 

1 MS. (A) The text re^ds 

? The printed text has J* but MS. (A) has The text 

is correct. 

» M9. (A) The spelling dj** adopted throughout the printed 

is incorrect, but is preserved as it is the oomrnonly accepted form- Ms. 

Ney Elias in his introduction to the translation of the I'arl^i-Jiaehic^ 

^p. 73, note 1) says that it takes a sharp ea# to, distinguish the exact pronun¬ 
ciation of the word as spoken by a true Mongol. It sounds a 8 often Mo*ghol 
or }as Mongol. It has, he Rays, always the vowel sound of o, and nev?? 
that of u which is a foreign introduction. 

* MS. (A), 

6 M§. (A) J V* W - 

* M3- (4) 9»its 

39 
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became so deserted Hint there was not left even a dog or a cat in 
the city. The following verse describes its condition :— 

Verse. 

There where the heart-ravishing one used to toy with her 
friends in the garden, 

The wolf and the fox had their home, and the rhinoceros 
and vulture their abode. 

This state of affairs also led to a diminution of the public 
funds. Among other sources of loss to the treasury was this that 
the Sultan enacted that the muhar 1 of copper should become 
current on an equal footing with the muhar of silver, and any 
one who shewed reluctance to receive it used to be instantly 
punished severely. This enactment led to many corrupt practices 
in the kingdom as a matter of course, and unscrupulous and 
229 . contumacious rascals used everywhere in their own houses to 
set up mints and stamp coins, 8 and taking them into the cities 
used to purchase with them silver and horses, weapons and fine 
things, and thus rose to great wealth and dignity. But inasmuch 
as copper had no value as a currency in places at a distance and 
one tanka of gold rose to the value of fifty or sixty copper coins, 
the Sultan perceived the worthlessness of the copper coinage, and 
issued an edict to the effect that every one who had in his house 
a copper tanka should, if he brought them to the public treasury, 
receive for them golden tankas in equal value. 8 The people 

l Firishta does not use the word muhar and it would appear here 
to have the meaning of '* coin n in its general sense. Tho round muhur in 
Akbar’s time was of the weight of eleven mashas and was worth nine rupees. 
(Ain-i’Akbari I. 30). Barni uses it in the same way as Badaoni. See Barni. 
Calcutta text, p. 475, line 10 et seqq. 

* MS. (A) omits the word but it seems probable that this illicit 

coining was mainly oonfined to copper. Barni states that the Hindus of 
every province coined krors and laks of copper coins, so also Firishta. 

* The Persian text is : c/f j*\j\ )) This can hardly mean 

that for every oopper tanka a golden tanka would be given, and yet the word¬ 
ing of the preceding line gives colour to this view. It runs as follows 

yj*o &£x> \j£ jb “ Every one who has in his house a copper 
tanka." Barni’s acoount is much the same, Firishta’s is more explicit, but it 
is not clear whether the coins were exchanged at their relative metal value or 
their faoe value. It however is most probable that the copper tanka having 
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profited greatly by this arrangement, till at last copper became 
copper and silver silver, and those copper tankas were lying in 
heaps in Tughlaqabad as late as the ..time of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
according to the author of the Tdrifah-i-Mubarak Shahi> and had 
no more value than stones. Hod knows the truth. 

And in the year 1 738 A.H. (1337 A.D.) he despatched a force 
of eighty thousand 8 cavalry under eminent commanders to cap¬ 
ture the mountain of Himachal 8 which stands between the coun¬ 
try of Chin and Hindustan, and which they also call Qnrachal 4 
with orders to leave garrisons in each successive place so that the 
line of communications for transport and supplies might remain 
open%nd the road of return might be eovsy. After the entry of 
this army into this country, by reason of the peculiar features 
of that mountain, on which heavy clouds form and rain pours in 
torrents at the sound of men’s voices and their shouts and the 
neighing of horses, in consequence also of the narrowness of the 


been artificially pronounced equal in value to the silver tanka , was repur¬ 
chased by the tronsury at that same value, so that the dislocation of the 
currency and its consequent disasters are easily intelligible. See Elliott III. 
240, Brigg’s Firishta I. 415. 

Although Brigg's translation leaves us in doubt as to this, the text of 
Firishta is perfectly clear on the subject : and we see that these copper tankas 
were issued as tokens with an artificial value, and it was when the Snlfcan 
found that the copper currency was distrusted by his people who found it was 
not received in foreign countries, that he hit upon the expedient of offering to 
exchange the copper tankas for silver or gold tankas , hoping thereby, as 
Firishta says, to rehabilitate the copper tanka, bat the people were too wise 
for this, and threw the whole stock gennine and couuterfeit alike upon the 
qjreasnry which was thus drained of geld and silver. Firishta (Bo. Ed. p. 239). 
y For a full account of this forced currency See Thomas Pathan Kings 
pp. 239, et seqq. 

1 MS. (A) Ji. 

* Omit j. Firishta Bays 100,000. 

* Himachal. Snowy mountain. The Calcutta Text of Barn! calls this 

mountain d^i misprint probably for p. 477, line 16, Ac. 

4 Rnshidu-d-Din in the Tawdrikh (Elliott, 1.46) states “Besides these 

mountains there are others called Kalarchal (called also by the same author 
in another passage Larjal). The editor notes “ The mountains of Sirinor.’* 
Reinaud reads the name “ Kelardjek.” Ibn Bafcut.a calls them “ Karachil” 
(Vol. III. 325). The latter part of the name is probably the Sanskrit achal 
mountain. The first part may be the Turki word jj* signifying black; 
from the intense c,o Id of such a snowy range. 
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paths and the scarcity of fodder, the patrols were not able to stand 
to their post*, and the hill tribes getting the upper hand drove 
back the army, and falling upon the rear of the force killed many 
of them with powoned arrows and stone showers, and sending the 
most of them to the eternal world enabled them to attain martyr¬ 
dom, taking the rest prisoners. 1 For a long time they wandered 
helplessly among the mountains, and those who escaped after 
countless hardships the Sultan visited with condign punishment.* 
And after this calamity so great an army never gathered rouud 
230. the Sul£an and all that money expended in their pay was thrown 
away. 

And in the year 739 A.H. (1338 A.D.) Bah ram Khan GoUmor 
of Sunarganw died, and Malik Fakhru-d-Din Silahdar became 
rebellions and assumed the title of Sultan, and having fought 
with Qadr Khan the ruler of LakJinautI in conjunction with Malik 
Husamu-d-Din Aburija the Mustaufi, and ‘Ijszu-d-Din YahyS 
A‘zamu-l-Mulk, was defeated, Rnd all his sources of grandeur, his 
treasure and his retainers fell into the hands of Qadr Khan; and 
when the rainy season had arrived the horses belonging to 
Qadr Khan died, and he had collected much money 8 and had 
stored it up in heapB in his own house with the object of present, 
ing it to the Sultan. In spite of all that Husamu-d-Din Aburja 
could do to dissuade him from amassing wealth and inducing men 
to covet it and thus leading to disorder, Qadr Khan would not 
listen, till eventually the very result predicted by Husamu-d-Din 
ensued ; Malik Fakhru-d-Din returned, and the soldiery of Husa- 
tnu-d-Din joined him and killed their own master, and all the money 
fell to the lot of Fakhru-d-Din. The absolute control of Sunar¬ 
ganw was given him ; he appointed one Mukhli? a servant of his, 
to Lakbn&uti, and 4 Ali Mubarak Inspector of Troops ; Q »dr Khan 
put Mukhli? to death and aspired at independence, writing diplo¬ 
matic letters to the court of the Sultan. The Sultan appointed 
]Mi)lik Yusuf, but he died by the way, and the Sultan, haying other 
affairs to attend to, omitted to send any one else to that district. 4 

i Barn! states that the Hindus of Qaraj&l seized the passes behind the 
advanoing force, and that of all the force only ten sowars returned, (p. 478). 
See also Elliott, III. 242. 

* Aooording to Firifljta all those who escaped were put to death by order 
of the Sultan. 

* MS. (A) omits 4 MS. (A) 4 /^. 
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At this juncture *Ali Mubarak by reason of the enmity he bore to 
Fakhru-d-Din, displayed the insignia of royalty, and assumed the 
title of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, and Malik Ilyas Haji who was a man 
of family and retinue, after a few days put ‘Alau-d-Din to death 
with the assistance of some of the Amirs and Maliks of Lakh- 
nauti, and himself assumed the title of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din. 23 

And in the year 741 A.H. (1340 A.D.) Sultan Muhammad hav¬ 
ing left with the object of reducing Sunarganw, seized Fakhru-d- 
Din and brought him prisoner to Lakhnauti, where he put him to 
death, ^nd returned. S]mmsu-d-Din became absolute monarch of 
that region, and the kingly power and authority over that country 
descended for a lengthened period in the hands of his sons, 1 and 
never again returned to the possession of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil. 

And in the year 742 A.H. (1341 A.D.) Saiyyid Hasan Kaithali 
the father of Malik Ibrahim a feofee of the Sultan, who was 
generally known as Hasan Kangu, and who eventually obtained 
the sovereignty of the Deccan wijh the title of ‘Alau-d-Din 
Bahman Shah, fermented a revolt in Ma‘bar on the grounds of the 
severity of the Sultan’s governors, and the innovations introduced 
in the laws, and the number of executions, 8 and gained over to his 
own party nearly all the great men of Dihli who had been ap¬ 
pointed to that district. He put to death the leaders of the 
opposite party. The Sultan proceeded from Lakhnauti to Deogir 
for the purpose of quelling that disturbance, and on bis arrival at 
Tilang was taken ill, and was forced to return by uninterrupted 
marches to Dihli. He left Qutlugh Khan in Daulatabad; thus 
the rebellion in Ma‘bar remained unchecked and Hasan’s influence 
increased rapidly. 

And in the year 743 (1342 A.D.) they put to death by treachery 
Malik Halajun and Kul Chander Khakhar and Malik Tatar 
Eburd, the Governor of Lahore, 3 and when Khwaja-i-Jahan 
came up against them, 4 they came cut to do battle with him, but 
the scoundrels suffered a severe defeat and were sorely punished. 


I MS. (A) reads 13. 

* MS. (A) has not the word simply y Jii. 

8 MS. (A) has Uf and The test has Aiii'S’ whioh seeing 

preferable. 

* MS. (A) omits and reads 
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And in the year 744 A.H. (1343 A.D.) the Sultan passing 
through Sanarn aud Sara atm gave orders to the Saiyyids and all 
!32. the Muslims in opposition to the advice of Hasan Kankii, for a 
general massacre, but he kept the chief men of those districts in 
their posts, conveyed them to the suburbs of the city, and con¬ 
ferred upon them villages and districts, and bestowing many rich 
robes of honour, and purses of gold gave them a place of abode 
there; and when a general famine arose he issued an edict that any 
one who wished should proceed to the eastern part of Hindustan 
and spend the days of dearness and scarcity there, without let or 
hindrance, and in the same way if any person wishing to give up 
living in Daulatabad should return to Dihli, no one would molest 
him. Moreover in that year so many people arrived in Hindustan 
from the countries of Khurasan and ‘Iraq and Samarqand, in the 
hope of receiving the bounty of the Sultan, that hardly any other 
races were to be seen in that country. 

And in this year Haji Sa‘id Sarsari 1 arrived from Egypt bear¬ 
ing the diploma of the Khali fall 8 with a banner and a robe of 
honour, conferring upon the Sultan the title of Na$ir-i-Amiru-l- 
Mu’minin from the Khalifah of the Abbasides who were still 
extant. The Sultan ordered decorations and illuminations in the 
city, and proceeded with all the Shaikhs and Saiyyids and his 
retainers to give him an honourable reception, then, dismounting, 
he kissed the feet of Haji Sa‘id and joined his retinue. He then 
re-established the Friday prayers and the ‘Id, which all this 
time he had kept in abeyance waiting for the orders and sanction 
of the Khalifah, he read the Khutbah in the name of the Khalifah, 
and struck out the names of those kings who had not received 
authority from the Dar-ul-Khilafah, with the exception of Sultan 
Mahmud. He then gave largesse 8 of money and valuables to 
such an extent that his treasury became exhausted, he also des- 

•1 The printed text reads chut MS. (A) has So has also 

Barn!, Cal. text p. 492, 1. 10, and 13. (See also Elliott, III. 249). 

Barni gives a good account of the events preceding this mark of favour 
from the Khalifah, a course of fulsome adnlation seems to have been then, 
as in more modern times, the royal road to favour. 

8 A1 $akim bi Amr lllahi \bul ‘Abbas Ahmad ibn ul Mustakfi biliahi, who 
was proclaimed in 741 A.H. For an acconut of these Egyptian Khalifahs, 
see Thomas’ Pathan Kings, pp. 257 and seqq. Also D’lferbelot. 

» MS. (A) 
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patched to Egypt a precious jewel, the like of which he had not 
in his treasury, by the hands of Haji Barq‘ai, with other rarities 
and presents ; and having become, irt his own opinion, the rightful 
Khalifah. and keeping constantly placed before him the Qur’an 1 
and the honorary presents and the patent of the Khalifah, would 
issue commands as though he were the Khalifah, and used to say 233 
“ The Khalifah says ” this or that. He compelled the people to 
profess allegiance to the Khalifah, and went to Sarkdawari which 
is in the vicinity of Shamsabad, and on two or three occasions* 
in Baruj and Kanbhayat also 8 he received patents from the 
Khalifah, and a second time the Makhdumzada-i-Ba gh dadi 4 
came to visit him, and the Sultan went on foot to Palam to receive 
him; and when he saw him from afar off he advanced to meet 
him, and seated him upon the throne beside himself and made 
over to him without reservation, the city of Kili 5 with the garden 
and the palace and all the buildings. 

And in the year 745 A. H. (1344 A.D.) Malik Nizamu-l-Mulk 
governor of Karra, raised a rebellion, Shahr-u-llah the brother of 
‘Ainu-l-Muik brought up an army against him from Oudh and took 
him prisoner, but the rebellion was quelled. Then Shihabu-d-din 
Sultan waxed riotous in B'idar, and Qutlugh Khan was despatched 
against him, and Shihabu-d-din coming out with his son to do 
battle was besieged in the fortress, and Qutlu gh Khan inducing 
him to come out by promises of quarter, sent him to the royal 
presence. 

And in the year 746 A.H. (1345 A D.) ‘All Sher sister’s son to 
Zafar Khan ‘Ala‘I gained possession of G-ulbarga 6 in strong force, 
having put to death the ruler of Bidar, and taking much spoil, 

1 MS. (A) reads All MSS. read which has no 

intelligible meaning. We must read here in the sense of ‘honours,’ i.e, 9 

the banner and robe of honour sent by the Khalifah to him. 

* MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) Broach and Cambay. Hunter Imp. Oaz. t III. 101. 

4 Ghiasa-d-dm Muhammad, a son of a great-grandson of the Khalif of 
Baghdad Al-Mustan?ir-billahi (Thomas, P. K. D. 257, note 1). 

6 A full aocount of this is given by Ibn Batata (Paris, Edn. iii. 258 and 
seqq.) who writes Wh.#| ^v +. % &Uicf j, He g ave him j n fi e f th e 

city of Siri. Barni (Calcutta text p. 496) says <y°U3 j j 

« MS. (A). See Imp. Gax., VIII. 332. 
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fought with Qutjugb IQ?an, but wag defeated and obliged to 
retreat to the fortress of Bidar where he shut himself up. 
Qutlugh Shan however took him also prisoner, arid sent him tQ 
Sai'kdawari winch was the camp of the Sultan's army. The 
Sultan in the first instance sent the captives to Qlwzrun [ n exile, 
but afterwards recalled them thence and put them all to death. 

And in the year 747 AH. (1346 A,D,) at the time when the 
234 . Sultan had made Sarkdawari his camp, ‘Ainu-l-Mulk arrived at 
the Court, bringing from ?afarabad and Oudh much property and 
rarities of great value as presents ; then the Sul£an came to tbocou-; 
elusion that it was advisable to recall Qutlug^ Khan from the 
Dekkan, a,nd send ‘Ainu-l-Mulk to replace him. ‘Ainu-l-Mulk got 
pome idea into his head, and fled by night from Sarkdawari and 
pressing the river Ganges made for Oudh, and his brothor S^atm;- 
Jlgh laid hands upon certain of the elephants and horses 1 be¬ 
longing to the king, which had been left behind to graze, arid 
(parked them off. The Sul fan went in pursuit of them as far as 
Qanuuj, and ‘Ainu-l-Mulk, at the instigation of his brothers and 
p» party of the followers of Malik fhroz Naib Barbak, who had 
been placed in charge of the elephants, and horses, crossed the 
river Ganges and coming over to this side * attacked the army of 
the Sulfcan, and like the thieves and Gawars (of India) 3 took to 
the woods and fought on foot, but not being ablo to stand against 
the elephants and archers of the king took to flight, 4 and Shahru- 
llah and his other brother together with the majority of the 
qirdar& of \ Ainu-l-Mulk were drownpd, and the remainder fell by the 
SWPpds of the soldiers, and the fugitives were taken prisoners by the 
fftyw&v&f who having foupd ‘Aina-l-Mulk alive took him on their 
shoulders 6 and brought him bareheaded 6 to the court and gave him 
a few days respite,] aud the Sultan in consideration of his excellent 

1 MS. ( A ) omits !> * MS. (A) 

8 MS, (A) omits ***• 4 MS. ^A) &.&+>• 

6 The text reads and so does also MS. (A). It ieem« 

probable however that this is an erroneous reading due to £be repetition of 
in the original copy. 

• MS. (A) reads naked. 

1 Barni entirely omits all reference tQ the events here recorded. The 
Ga^rarg are a ra°? of gypsies in India according to, Syngas*. ! can find no 
mention of them in Sherring’s Hindu Gastes , nor in Elliott’s Tribes of the 
N. W . 
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services gave him his freedom, and in accordance with his former 
custom treated him well, and giving him a district sent him back 
to Dihli; then he recalled Qutlugh Khan from the Dakkan, but 
inasmuch as Qutlugh Khan had reduced that country to excellent 
order and had gained the good will of the people, his recall was the 
cause of great discontent (and disaffection) 1 and ‘Aziz Kbumar* 
who was one of the canaille , proceeding to Malwa put to death 
many centurions (or Amirs of a hundred) which is the meaning 
of the word Yuzba^hi 8 in accordance with the Sultan’s orders, 
and thence arose many insurrections. 

And in theyear748 A.H. (1347 A.D.) the captains of hundreds, 
stirred up rebellion and sedition in Gujrat against Muqbil 
the servant of Khwaja-i-Jahan who was naib-vazir of Gujrat, 
and was bringing treasure to the Court, and attacked him 
by night, getting possession of the treasure and horses and pro¬ 
perty belonging to the king. The Sultan arrived at Gujrat with 
the object of quelling this rebellion, and sent some of the trust¬ 
worthy Amirs as for instance Malik ‘All Sarjandar , and Ahmad 
Lachin to Daulatabad to bind the Amirs of hundreds who were 
there and bring them to Court. As soon as Malik Aljmad Lachin 
arrived at the pass of Manikganj, the Amirs of hundreds in their 
alarm 4 came to a common understanding, and put Malik Aljmad 
Lachin to death ; Aziz Khumar who had gone from Gujrat to 
oppose the Amirs of hundreds of Dabho‘i B and Baroda, on coming 
face to face with the insurgents lost his head, 6 fell from 
his horse and was taken prisoner. This news had reached the 
Suljan and had augmented his wrath considerably. And after 
the defeat of Muqbil and the murder of ‘Aziz, the Amirs of 
hundreds waxed bold, and sent for their families and relations 
from all directions, and with one consent turned against the 
£*ltan 7 and having captured the fortress of Daulatabad from the 
the governors of Malik ‘Alam took possession of it, and raising 

1 MS. (A) omits J- 8 MS. (Aj Aziz Hmlar. 

* Commandant de cent horames. (Pavet de Courteille). 

♦ MS. (A) omits the words 18)^. 

5 MS. (A). The text is wrong here. Dabho*i. See Tieff. I. 372. also map, 
Vol. III. see also Hunter, Imp, Qa%., IV. 76 ; and Bayley, History of Qujrdt. 

6 *4^ v 1 (Lit.) Had lost his hands and feet. 

1 The printed text reads whioh is meaningless. 

MS. (A) reads (j&l*** Jl and this seems tlie correct reading. 

40 
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to the throne one Ismail Fath gave him the title of Snh$» 
Najiru-d-Diu. After this the Amirs of hundreds of Dabho’i and 
Baroda over whom the Sultan had appointed other Amirs, being 
defeated by the army opposed to them joined hands with the 
Amirs of hundreds of Daulatabad. When the Sultan went to 
Daulatabad Ismail Fath prepared to give him battle, but being 
defeated shut himself up in the fortress of Dharanagar hy which 
is meant the citadel 1 * * of Daulatabad; many Muslims of 
Daulatabad were slain in this rebellion, or were made prisoners, 
and Malik* ‘Imadul Mulk Sartez was ordered to pursue 8 tha 
886 . fugitive Amirs of hundreds towards Bidar. In the meantime 
tidings arrived of the rebellion in Gujrat of Malik Taghi, who, 
having put to death Malik Mugaffar the governor of that place, 
had obtained possession 4 * of a large number of horses and 
much property. Thereupon the Sultan leaving in Dharanagar 
Malik Jauhar and Khudawandzada Qiwamu-d-Pin and Shaikh 
Burhauu-d-Diu Balarami 6 left to quell the rebellion of Taghi; Q 
the army which had fled from Daulatabad under the leader¬ 
ship of Hasan Kangu, coming out of hiding attacked 7 Tmadu-1- 
Mulk Sartez. ‘Imadu-l-Mulk was slain, and his army fled to 
Daulatabad and sought shelter there, and Malik Jauhar with 
Khudawandzada Qiwamu-d-Din and the other Amirs not being 
able to withstand Hasan in Daulatabad evacuated those districts 
and made for Dharanagar. Hasan Kangu pursued them and came 
to Daulatabad, 8 and having driven out Ismail Fath assumed the 
title of ‘Alau-d-Dln and usurped the government, and from that 
time forward the rule of the districts of Daulatabad and the 
Sovereignty of that kingdom remained in bis family. The history 
called Futufru-s-Salaftn 9 was written in his honour. And Taghi 

i jj arg , a small fort built between two large forts (Burhan-i-Qatf*),. 
$8. (A) spells this word ^ ')[ irk. 

* The printed text reads MS. (A) omits 

Barn! calls him j«$ uAUJuU* Malik ‘Imadud-Mulk 

Sartez-i-Sulfcani. 

* The proper reading here is MS. (A). The printed text has 

viULo. 

4 Read jt MS. (A). * MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) omits tjUL*. 1 M;s. (A) omits 

' 8 MS. (A) J Mj*. 9 I oan find no mention of this work. 
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ibe rebel, after the arrival of the Sultan at Gujrat, ventured 
second time to fight with him and was again defeated, and giving 
himself up to brigandage roamed about from place to place, 
the Sultan however continued to pursue him and followed him 
wherever he went. And in this expedition the Sultan having 
sent for Malik Firoz from Dihli attached him to his Court; and 1 
in this year Malik Gir the son of Malik Qabul Khalifat!, to whom 
the Sultan had delegated the control of all his important affairs, 
and on whose behalf he.had written a letter expressing submis- 23' 
sion to the Egyptian Ehalifah, and hnd sent it by the hand of Haji 
Barqa‘1, died, and Abroad Aiyaz, who is also called Kbwaja-i- 
Jahan, and Malik Qab&l Qiwamu-l-Mulk were carrying on the 
government in Dihli. Towards the end of the reign of Muham¬ 
mad, disaffection and rebellion, mischief and sedition became 
increasedly evident day by day, 8 so that if he turned his atten¬ 
tion to curing one evil, another was not wanting to supply its 
place, 8 and matters were past all remedy, 4 and the glory 6 of the 
kingdom, and prosperity 6 of the country was entirely subverted. 
Tyranny supplanted equity, and infidelity flourished in place of 
Islam. There were many reasons for this, which by their co¬ 
operation led to ruin and dissension, and the decline of the king¬ 
dom. These causes are given in detail in the original history 7 
the Firozshahly and also in the Mub&raJcshdhi. Th,e results are here 
given in brief arranged under seven heads. Firstly -The greater 
part of the people and inhabitants of the towns and districts were 


1 MS. (A) } C— 15. 

* MS. (A) omits 

* This is the reading of MS. (A) Jf 

* The printed text has MS. (A) reads correctly 

6 MS. (A) c&»L)t. 9 Omit j U 1 *f MS. (A). 

1 There are two histories known as Tarifch-i-Firoz $h ahi one by Ziau-d*I)In 
Barm, ( Biblioth . Indica 1862 ) and the other by Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif. 
( Biblioth . Indica 1891). (Elliott, III. 269;. 

MS. (A) reads (as does the printed text) but the better 

reading seems to be that given, without reference to the authority; in the 
footnote to the printed text tbt This would distinguish th 

TdriJsb-i- Firoz ghahi of Barni as th^ original history of that name. The 
Tarit&.\ /Mubarak Shdhi is that of Yahya ibn Atymad. (See Elliott, JV # , pp; & 
and eeqq). 
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rained by the rapine of Tarma Shinn, and never again recovered 
their prosperity. Secondly. —The tribute to be paid by the inha¬ 
bitants of the Doab, which district comprises some of the chief 
towns of Hindustan, was increased from ten per cent, to twenty 
per cent., besides which there was the numbering of the cattle, 
and the house-census, and other taxes 1 over and above these, and* 
in this way the more needy portion of the people left their pro¬ 
perty and cattle and attached themselves 8 to the richer folk, 
while the wealthier subjects plotted rebellion and sedition and took 
to highway robbery, and pillaged the country in all directions 4 
so that from all these causes the revenue of the country began 
to dwindle. 6 Thirdly .—An universal famine, and (consequent) 
dearness of grain, for it so happened that for seven whole years 
not a single drop of rain fell from heaven. It should be remem¬ 
bered that this statement has been copied as it stands from the 
Mubarahshdhi , but I cannot say whether the author of that work 
has been guilty of exaggeration or if in reality the facts were as 
238 - stated. 6 Fourthly. —the desertion of Dihli, and the population of 
Daulatabad, because after Dihli was laid waste they brought 
people from the towns and other places into that city and 
populated it, and then again removed them thence to Daulatabad, 
so that all their hereditary estates and family holdings, and 
all the property and effects 7 they possessed were wasted and 
dissipated, so that they never saw anything more of them. 
Fifthly .—The massacre of the eighty thousand cavalry in a body 
in the hills of Himachal, and the consequent desolation of their 
families. Sixthly. —The daily occurrence of rebellion and mutiny 
in every place where people were in dread of their lives, some of 
them fell in battle but the greater number were put to death with 
their families upon false charges, so that in every way that 
wretched country was being ruined. Seventhly. —The blood thirsti- 

1 The word is apparently used here in this unusual sense. 

» MS. (A) ehfc* 8 MS. (A) ^. 

4 j ^ MS. (A). 

6 j c +3jS tS* jJJj Jf y&x* JIa, MS. (A) inserts 

and omits 

® The question of exaggeration admits of no doubt. Barn! a contemporary 
author lends no countenance to such a statement. 

1 MS. (A) reads 
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ness of the Sultan, and his system of Government of his people, 
which 'made Saiyyids, ‘Ulama, Shaikhs, ragamuffins and scoun¬ 
drels, artisans, 1 peasants,* and soldiers, all alike in his eyes. 
Moreover there was constantly in front of his royal pavilion and 
his Civil Court a mound of dead bodies and a heap of corpses, 
while the sweepers and executioners were wearied out with their 
work of dragging (the wretched victims) and putting them to 
death in crowds. So that 8 the people were never tired of rebel¬ 
ling nor the king of punishing (the rebels). 4 At last the Sultan 
was at his wit’s end what to do, but for all this he did not keep 
his foot out of the stirrup, nor did his sword rest from punishment, 
but all to no purpose, till the flood of sedition waxed violent, and 
the nobles of the kingdom by degrees grew 6 feeble, at length 
disease overcame him, and the Sultan was freed from his people 
and the people from their Sultan. 

Verse. 

Of all the people of the world, although most of them 
Are gone astray, and few of them are in the right path, 

Do thou so live that when thou diest thou mayest escape 
(punishment), 

Not so that when thou diest the people may escape (thy 
tyranny). 

They relate an extraordinary story of one of the irregular acts of 
the Sultan which was that he kept such strict watch over all matters 
involving punishment, that he used to keep four Muftis 6 to whom 
he allotted quarters in the precincts of his own palace, and used 
to see that they kept to their appointed places, 7 so that when any¬ 
one who was arrested upon any charge, he might in the first place 
argue with the Muftis about his due punishment, so far as he was 

1 Whether we read or this word is used in a very un¬ 

usual sense. Its proper meaning is a tax levied upon artisans, but here it 
must mean the ( chfcf) artisans themselves. 

* This again is not correctly used. It must be read £)l y° but should 
be plural. 

* MS. (A) *'& jt (j^ *>j. * MS. (A) 

t MS. (A) 

Mufti. The officer who assists the Qazi or judge by supplying 
him with fatw&s or decisions. 

1 We should read here Jj 1 ** Wli MS. (A). 
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able, 1 and bad said, Be very careful that you do not fail in the 
slightest degree by defect in speaking that which you consider 
right, because if any one should be put to death wrongfully and 
the oversight should have been on your side, the blood of that naan 
will be upon your head. Then if after long discussion they 
convicted (the prisoner),even though it were midnight* he would 
pass orders for his execution, 8 and if he himself found for convic¬ 
tion 4 he would refer it to another meeting, and would endeavour 
to find a means of upsetting their arguments, 6 and would come 
and make a speech, and when the Muftis were at a loss for a 
further argument, he would put (the prisoner) to death on the 
instant or else release him on the spot. 

They pa}? 6 that one day Sultan 7 Muhammad wearing his shoes went 
on foot into the Court of Justice 8 of Qazi Kamalu-d-Pin Sadr-i-i 
Jahan and said, The Shaikhzada-i-Jami has called me a tyrant, send 
for him that he may substantiate his charge of tyranny against me ? 
or, if he fails, that you may pronounce 9 against him the sentence 
of such punishment according to law as the case may require. 
When the ghaijdizada was summoned he confessed (to having said 
it) and the Sultan enquired (what his grounds were). He replied, 
every one whom you punish (with death) lawfully or unlawfully, 
that is your prerogative, but that you should hand over his wife 
240. and children to the executioners as you do, to do what they will 
with them, in what religion and under what sacred law do you 
find this P The Sultan was silent and rose up from the Court, 10 and 
ordered that the Shaikhzada should be bound ; this order was carried 
out and he was put into an iron cage ; then he had him carried in 
that very way on the journey to Daulatabad on the back of an 
elephant. When he returned and arrived at Dihli, he brought him 
before the same Court, 11 and bringing him out of the cage gave 
orders in obedience to which the poor wretch was cut in two in 
his presence. From this it is clear that the Sultan was a mixture 
of opposites, and l * for this reason his name has been handed 


l MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) omits 

4 ms. (A) j 

* MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) 

M MS. (A) omits***. 


* MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) omit* *— 
1 MS. (A) Ui 

10 MS. (A) omits 
« MS. (A) y 
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down in tradition, aye and even in some books also as 41 the 
Bloody ” not as “ the Just.” There are many stories bearing upon 
this which I have heard, but to write or speak of them would lead 
me too far afield. So “ Take example from it ye that are endowed 
with sight.” 1 In short 8 after great havoc had been wrought in the 
affairs of the state by the excessive tyranny and oppression of the 
Sultan, which he however regarded as the essence of justioe, and 
great breaches had been which the wise and learned were 
powerless to repair , 8 by reason of his various toils and his evil 
designs, the disease of Phthisis * found its way to his constitution^ 
notwithstanding this he set himself to follow up Taghi, and in the 

1 Qur'an, LIS. 2. * MS. (A) f*. >1 MS. (A). 

* (ji This name was given to any kind of hectic fever, most 

usually that arising from phthisical disease of the lung. The following defi¬ 
nition is from the Bahru-l-Jawdhir. 

AjJLo Hi fLopJIb gUi ^ \ o) ^ ^*0* 

jOu* ^ Jlxff J 

- 

The fever called “ Diqq ” is when the heat which arises from the constitution 
seizes upon the chief essential organs, especially the heart, and the moistnre 
of the body disappears. Another opinion is that this is an extraneous fever 
which attacks the body by means of its generation in some of its members. 

The Burhan-i-Qdti 1 states that it is called <3^ because it emaciates the body. 

SadidVa account is as follows. The fever 0^1^**^“ is usually fatal,.It 

is either simple or complicated with putrid fever. The signs of this complica¬ 
tion are persistence of the fever, with an exacerbation on the day of the 
paroxysm of the putrid fever, shivering is also present. The worst complica¬ 
tion of all is (he says) when “ diqq ” is complicated with one of the fevers 
which require treatment by purges, because the treatment of “diqq” is the 
opposite to this. 

The pulse in uncomplicated “ diqq ” is hard, frequent, and slender.The 

surface of the body is not very hot at the first feel, but after a few moments 
it feels scorching, hottest of all over the arteries, the heat increases especially 
in the face and upper parts of the body. 

Food should be nourishing .Some unskilful physicians withhold food 

and kill the patient speedily. Food should be moist and oooling. If the 
fever passes on to the degree called djJJ zabul the pulse increases in 
hardness and tenuity, the eyes change and become covered with sordes, the 
cartilages of all the bones are promiuent, the temples sink in, the akin of 
the forehead tightens, the skin loses its lustre, and has a dusty appearance* 
the eyelids become heavy; all this iB the resnlt of rapid dissolution, and the 
abundance of dryness and disappearance of the natural moisture. Thera 
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hope of exterminating him set out for the kingdom of Thatha "inhere 1 
Tftghi had fled for safety; and 8 in that expedition Qarghan Naib 
of the king of Khurasan sent Altftn Bahadur with five thousand 
cavalry to assist the Sultan. The Sultan’s illness was at that time 
slightly less urgent 8 and when he arrived at Thatha he fasted on 
the day of the ‘Ashura , 4 which was in the very middle of the hot 
season, and after breaking his fast he ate some fish, whereupon his 
illness returned, and on the twenty-first of Mu^arram in the year 
752 H. (1351 A.D.) he took his way to the next world , 6 the 
duration of his reign having been twenty-seven years. 

also appears in the urinary excretion, oiliness and a scaly deposit; the nose 
beoomes sharp, the hair grows long, and lice are of frequent occurrence on the 
body because of the excessive amount of exhalation. The abdomen falls in 
till it touches the backbone, the skin of the chest is also retracted, and the 
nails become long (j&k)/! I ) then the diarrhoea reours, the hair falls 

out and death occurs. 

It will be observed that there is no mention here of any of the lung 
symptoms of Phthisis, all that we have described is a continued fever of 
remittent type running a moderately long course as is shewn by the symp¬ 
toms described. No mention is made of any eruption, nor is diarrhoea 
apparently more than an interourrent symptom appearing late in the disease. 

This was probably one of the fevers so common in India for which for 
want of a better name “ typho-malarial ” has been suggested. 

Probably the complication of “ diqq ” with “ putrid fever ” of which 
Sadidi speaks was more comparable to the “ enteric fever ” of modern science. 
Sadidi speaks elsewhere of three degrees of severity of this fever. The first 
is called “ diqq ” the second more severe is called zabfcl and the most severe 
of all is called “ hashf” 

I have only been able to epitomise Sadidl’s account which will be found at 
pages 427-428 of his work. (Al Mughni ft Shark il Mujaz). 

1 t<W MS. (A). » MS. (A) J. 8 MS. (A) ufoit. 

4 “ The ‘Ashiira,” is a voluntary fast day observed on the tenth of the 
month of Mu!?arram. It is the only day of Muharram observed by the 
Sunni Muslims, being the day on which it is said God created Adam and Eve 
heaven and hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, life and death. It is kept by the 
Sunnis as a fast.” (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 25). 

* On the banks of the Indus at fourteen kos from Thatha according to 
Barni (Elliott, III. 265), but Badaoni states he had arrived at Thatha. Barn! 
states that he was taken ill thirty kos from Thatha where he had arrived on 
the *a§hura f thence he was carried ill as he was “ for the second and third 
day until he came to within fourteen kos of Thatha.” There he remained 
according to Barni gradually growing worse and died on the 21st of 
Muharram. 
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When the Empire of justice arose with’ease, liM&rt&e feun. 

The land of Hindustan came under his swttiy like that of 2 
Khurasan; 

A fortress like that of the Haft IQiw&n 1 he built of Haft 
Jush * which in loftiness 

Would need the Nasr-i-Tair 3 to fly to its pinnacle inaccessible 
as Haruman.t 

So strong- that it registered a vow to last till the Resurrection* 
day, but by reason, of the vicissitudes of time, it became 
destroyed in many places like the web of a spider. 

You will find nothing upon the top of its walls but tha voice 
of the owl. 

In its topmost garden you will seo nothing by the ill-omened 
raven. 

It befits the duration and pride of Empire that its condition 
should become in accordance with the words “ God moat 
High is far above all that the tyrants of men say of Him.” $ 

And among the celebrated poets of the time of Sulfcan Muham¬ 
mad is Badar Shashi 6 who wrote a ghahnama in his honour, of 
some thousand verses 7 and for the very reason that it is a history 
in poetry it is a valuable acquisition. 

Suleaf Flaps SgAEt jbn Malik Ram? 

Who was the brother’s Bon of Sultan Ghiy Sgu-d-Din Tughlaq and 
uncle’s son of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil, in accordance with the 


1 Baft Khwdn. The capture of the Brazen fortress of Daz 

was the final stage of the Beven great labours of Isfandiyar known by the 
name of the Haft-Khwan. See Shah Namah (Atkinson), pp. 407 to 426, also 
Burhdn-uQdti* 8. v, 

* ^**4 Baft Jug&. These are seven metals which are melted 
together to form an alloy of speoial valne; the seven are, iron, zinc (antimony, 
Steivqase) lead, gold, tin, copper, and silver. Burhdn-i-Qdti*. According to 
the Qbid&u-l-lugjidt, it also contains quicksilver and, brass. 

3 j*** Nasr-i-^dir. The constellation called also 'jjciab. The 

Eagle. ^ 

A Harumdn, a fortress on tha frontier of Egypt, S%rhdn^i-Q^H < . 

* Of. Qur'an XXVII. 64. « See page 206, vote 6, 

1 This looks as though we should read *2*#. j\)*> ****£? nearly 

twenty thousand verses. Both MSS. however read the same as the printed 
text which is here followed though it is an uncommon construction. 

41 
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authority appointing him the heir-apparent of Sultan Muhammad 
ascended the throne of sovereignty and state, by the consent of 
the chiefs of the Shaikhs and the leading Amirs and Vazirs in 
the aforesaid year, in the vicinity of Thatha. It is said that the 
Makhdumzada-i- 4 Abbasi of Baghdad, and Shaikh Na§iru-d-Dm 
Chiragh-i-Dihll may God sanctify their sacred resting places were 1 
the cause of the allegiance thus sworn to Sultan Firoz, and it is 
currently reported that [Makhdum Shaikh Na$iru-d-Din OhirSgh-i- 
242. Dihli may God sanctify his vesting place]* had secretly made Malik 
Firoz King during the absence of Sultan Muhammad. Some of 
the Muftis informed the Sultan of this, and his orders were, that 
those two, master and disciple 8 were to be taken in confinement 
from Dihli and brought to the camp. This was carried out, 4 and 
Malik Firoz in some way or other gained over the guards, and 
made his way, just as he was, to the neighbourhood of Hansi to 
Shaikh Badru-d-Din who was one of the descendants of Shaikh 
Jamalu-d-Din of Hansi 8 may God sanctify their resting-places* 
That holy man exclaimed “ Great God ! a man has been made 
prisoner and taken off to be Sultan, and he wots not of it ”! 
When they arrived 6 at the camp of the Sultan in the vicinity 
of Thatha and the tidings of the arrival of these two holy men 
reached him 7 he gave orders that they were to be put to death 
the instant of their arrival, and with that he lapsed into a stat 0 
©f intoxication. A son of his had gone on a hunting expedition, 
accordingly when the guards saw 3 this state pf affairs, they 
liberated the holy Shaikh and the Sultan ; 9 then Sultan Firoz by 
the consent of the nobles raised the banner of sovereignty and 
got the Sultan’s son out of the way by some crafty scheme, and 


1 MS. (A) reads for (Text). 

* The words between square brackets are omitted from MS. (A). 

s The reading here is uncertain. The printed text has \) toy* j yj 

while MS. (A) has tj Mj*jtoy*. The latter has the more genuine ring 
though it is an uncommon expression. 

* MS. (A) The text reads 

8 MS. (A) &y U*y» *lf| ^oJj ux& ajfjj 

• M3. (A.) Ail 1 ms. (A) ji 

> MS. (A) Ail MM. 

• MS. (A) *i| AU|if. By Saltan, Firoz Sfcah mast be here meant , 
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after that * he had returned to Dihli he f made the pargana of 
Chaur&sl in the district of Hansi a present to the monastery and 
rest honse of Shaikh Badru-d-Din, whom I have mentioned. 

This is what I have heard — God alone knows the real truth. 
They also say that Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughlaq Shah took 
the reverend Shaikh under his protection, till one day the Shaikh, 
may Qod sanctify his resting-place , tied a knot upon one of the 
Sultan’s robes and said “ Naslru-d-Din fastens and God opens n 
and that very day the Sultan died. 

Verse . 

The only kingdom which sorrows not for the affliction of its 
decline, 

Hear my words freely spoken, is the kingdom of the darvesh. 242 

However this may be, the Sultan Firoz at the outset of his reign 
issued this order that the Mughuls who had obtained influence 
over the soldiery should be brought apart from the camp, and 
inasmuch as their mutinous conduct had passed all bounds, the 
Sultan himself saw to their safe custody, and punishing thes6 
Mughuls effectually put a stop to their interfering with the dis¬ 
cipline of the army. 

Verse. 

Far better than giving a Mughul a hint to plunder 

Is it that you should rejoice him with a sight of Paradise. 

Then he brought his army in safety into security, and proceed¬ 
ing by way of Siwistan made for Dihli by continuous inarches, 
and A^mad Aiyaz, styled &hwaja-i-Jahfin y who in the absence * 
of the Sultan had urged the chime of an obscure child 8 to the 

l MS. (A) AGljl 

* MS. (A) jd. 

8 Shams-i-Siriij ‘Afif gires the u true account of this transaction just as 
he heard it from Kishwar Khan, son of Kishlu Khau Bahram, one of the 
servants at the Court,” 

He asserts the Khwaja-i-Jahan who was on terms of great intimaoy with 
Firoz ghah received false tidings that Tatar Khan and the Amir-ffdjib Firoz 
Shah were missing and either dead or prisoners. 4< After the days of mourn* 
ing were completed, the Khwaja, believing this report to be correct, placed a 
son of Sulfcan Muhammad ghah upon the throne, and thus through adverse' 
fate committed a blunder.” Elliott, 111. 279-280. 
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throne, and had given him the title of Qhiyagtud-Din Mahmttd 
fth ah f appointing himself Vakil, after considerable argument/ 
and much correspondence, by reason of his helplessness and 
dejection, by the mediation of Ashraful-MuJk and the other 
nobles and grandees, came with bared head, casting his turban 
on bis neck, to the neighbourhood of Hausi, and had an interview 
with the Sulfcan, who washed out the writing of his fault with 
the water of forgiveness, and made him over to the Kotwal of 
Hansi, and as for the party who had been his companions in this 
faction and opposition, he dispersed them all in different direc¬ 
tions. At Sarsuti tidings arrived of the birth of Shahzada Fatfc 
Khan/ whose son eventually became Tughlaq Shah, and the news 
of the death 8 of Taghi Taghi also reached him there from 
Gnjr&t; and on the second of Kajab in the aforesaid year, ho 
graced the throne of Dihli by his accession and made a fresh 
distribution of appointments. 

244. And in the year 753 B. (J352 A.D.) he went to the Sirmiir hills 
for the purpose of relaxation and sport, and returned thence, and 
in the month of Bajab of this year Shabzada Muhammad Khan, 
who eventually obtained the title of Ha$iru-d-Din Muhammad 
Shah, was born. 

And in the year 754 H. (1353 A.D.) he returned from Kalanor 
whither he had gone on a hunting expedition, and built a lofty 
building on the banks of the river Sarsuti and [gave it to Shaikh 
§adru-d-Din Multanl, may Ood sanctify Ms resting place, the 
gbaikbu-l-Islam] and Malik Qubul 4 Naib Vazir he made Eh&n-i- 
JbAfln, 6 and at the close of this year he went to Lakhnauti with 
the intention of putting down the rebellion of Haji IlySs who 
had assumed the title of Shamsu-d-Dln. He accordingly took 
refuge in the fort of Ikdala, 6 which is the strongest of the forts 


l Of. Elliott, III. 285. 

% MS. (A) Siraj ‘Afif tells us that he found¬ 

ed a town here and oalled it Fatfcabad in honour of this event. Elliott IH 
283. * 

B MS. (A) . 

* See note 8, page 254. 

# * In Ms * ( A ) fchi s sentence precedes the one in square brackets. 

« Ikdila. Regarding this fortress, see J. A. S. B., 1874, p. 244. See Elliott 

> 111 . 294 . It was afterwards oalled Azadpur by Firoz Shih. (Elliott, III. 297)[ 
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ol Ban gala, and after a desultory 1 defence fought for a very short 
time, and threw his elephants and his material of war, with his 
servants and retainers to the winds, arrd all of them fell into the 
hands of the Sultan who, having made peace with him because of 
the rainy season,® retraced his steps. 

And in the year 755 H. (1354 A.D.) having crossed by the ford 
of Manikpur he arrived at Dihll and built Firozabad 8 on the 
banks of the Jamna. And in the year 756 H. (1355 A.D.) he 


1 This appears to bo tho meaning. MS. (A) omits v^viatL* and has 
see also Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 294 and note. 

% bushkel in M. Pavet de Courteilles Turkl Dictionary this word is 

given pughakdl or puskkdl Saison des plaies. He gives three 

instances of its use from the Bdberndmah. 

a Firozabad. This must not be confounded with the Firozabad whioh arose 
from the change of name of Panduab, see Elliott, III. 295, and Pan^uah, Imp. 
Gaz. Vol. XI. 

This Firozabad (see J, A. S. B., 1870), was situated five Jcos (ten miles) from 
Dihli, and included according to Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, eighteen places, the 
qasba (townships). of Indarpat and others a list of which will be found in 
Elliott, III. 303. At page 298 will also be found an account of the founding of 
the city of Hissar (Hi^ar FIrozah) and of the construction of two canals 
leading to it one from the Sutlej and the other from the Jumna. The modern 
representation of tho latter canal, which was called Rajiwa, is found in the 
Western Jumna Canal passing through Kamal (see Hunter’s Imp. Gaz. f Vol. 
YII. 258 for an account of this canal). The canal leading from the Sutlej 
was oalled Alagh Khani (Ulogh Khani). In modern maps there is a trace of 
this canal, but it is called the Jureah canal, whioh is probably the word Rajiwa 
converted and applied in error to this canal. Rennell’s map (Tieff. Yol. Ill) 
shews the supposed canal of FIroz Shah, and it is evident from our author's 
statement that this canal was commenced not from the Hissar end but from 
Dlp&lpnr, which lay at the junction of the Bias and Sutlej on the banks of 
the Bias, and passed south-east near Fatljabad, if not actually through it, to 
join the river Jahjar, which in RennelFs map is called the Jidjer, its nearest 
(Mint measured from DIpalpuc being exactly 100 miles (forty-eight kroh) on 
jthis map, whereas the town of Jhajhar Lat. 28° 16' N. Long. 77° 42' 16" E. is 
200 miles (Hunter’s Imp. Gaz., Yol. VII. 195). (The river Jahjar flowed south¬ 
east through Fatebpur joining the Jumna near Etawah). For this reason it 
appears likely that the canal was led not to Jhajhar but into the river Jajhsr- 
as above stated. (See Bo: Firishta, Text I. 203). 

Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif makes no* mention of DIpalpur in connection with any 
canal, and there is one difficulty in his account as he says that both the 
canals, the Rajlwah and Ulugh Khani. were conduoted through the vicinity of 
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went to Dlpalpflr and bringing a canal from the river Satlaj 1 led 
it as far as the Jahjar which is forty-eight Icroh from there. 

In the year 757 A.H. (1356 A.D.) he conducted a stream from 
the river Jamna from the vicinity of Mandui (Mandili) and 
245, Sarur, 8 aud having led seven other canals into it took it to HanSi 


Karnal. If this was so the f< supposed canal of Firoz Shah ” in Renneirs 
map cannot be the Ulugh Khanl. His words are as follows :— 

tjjS tjf/ tyL* toyf i jjjij JGjf JLa 3| jt 

- *)lr& ) “ 

Dahana-i In har do jii az ittisal i karnal btriln awarda miyan i haghtad kro^ 
kroh dar shahr i Hifar Ftruza burda. 

It is not to be supposed that Firoz Shah would take his canal from Dipalpu 
to Karnal when his objective was Ilissar; we have also Badaoni’s clear state 
ment that a canal was brought from the Sutlej and led as far as the Jahjai 
this canal would coincide with the line of that shewn in Kennell's map, bu 
not with that of Shams-i-Siraj. 

The canal mentioned in the next paragraph is evidently the one to which 
fihams-i-Siraj ‘Afif refers (Elliott, III. 299-300), although it is not verj 
evident what the exact course of this canal was: I can find no trace of any 
places named Mandui (Mandili) or Suriir anywhere in the maps, while Ras 
mentioned hero by Badaoni must be what ‘Afif calls Great Lariis, as he states 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Great Laras that Sultan Firoz built the 
city of Hi?£r Firoza. (Elliott, p. 299). Rennell (memoir p. 72, quoting from 
Dow I. 327 has Beraisen, which is a mistaken reading of bi Rasain in the 
original, that is to say the two Rases, Great Laras and Little Laras. 

It would seem that there were in all three canals to Hi?ar Firoza, one from 
Dipalpur to Hissar and on to the Jajliar, this was brought from the Sutlej. 

A second from the Jumna ns far as Karnal (Bajiwah). A third from the Sutlej 
as far as Karnal (Ulugh Khanl). At Karnal according to ‘Afif’s account these 
two last joined. The only way this can have been possible is by the courses 
of the Sutlej and Jumna being very different from their present courses or 
©yen from the beds of these rivers in 1782 when Rennell made his map. 

By bringing the Sutlej further south-east near to the coarse of the Ghaggar 
say near to Thanesar, we should have a point from whioh we can understand 
that it would have been advantageous to bring water from both the Sutlej 
and Jumna vid Karnal. 

See Journal, Asiatio Society Bengal, 1833, p. 105 and 1840, p. 688. 

See also Thomas' Pathan Kings, 294 and notes. 

1 MS. (A) &1L*. 

* I cannot ideutify these places. Firishta (Bo. Text I. 26 2) says Mandawi 
and Sirmur, MS. (A) reads Mandili and Sardar. 
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and thence to Ras 1 * * where he built a fortress which ho 
called Hi?ar Firoza, and dug 8 a spacious reservoir beneath the 
palace which wns in that fortress, and filled it with water from the 
canal; he also led another stream from the canal of the Ghaghar 
underneath the fortress of Sarsuti, and from thence to Birni 
Khefa, 8 and in the space between them he built a fortress 4 * and 
named it Flrozabad. 6 At the end of this year on the occasion of 
the‘Xdu-z-Zuha a robe of honour arrived for the Sultan from the 
Khallfah Al-Hakim bi amrillahi Abul Fath Aba Bakr ibn Abil 
Rabl‘ Suleiman 6 from the Darul Khilafat of Egypt, with a patent 
conferring upon him the whole of Hindustan : and 7 in this same 
year messengers from Haji Ilyas the ruler of Lakhnauti, having 
arrived bearing splendid presents and offerings, were distinguished 
with countless favours and kindnesses, after which they returned, 
and it was ordered that in return for these presents ("handsome) 
elephants 8 should be sent. The whole of Hindustan was now in 
possession of Sultan Firoz with the exception of Lakhnauti which 
was held by Haji Ilyas, 9 who had come to terms with the 
Sultan, 10 and with the exception also of the Deccan, which, after 
the death of Sultan Muhammad, had come into the possession of 
^asau Kangn. 

I See page 326, continnation of page 325, note 3. Briggs* Firishta calls it 
Raiseen. I. should be Rasain, the two Rases, i.e. Great Laras and Little Laras, 
Elliott, III 298. 

8 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) the text reads In* uiA Sarsuti is shewn in Rennell'g 
map (Tieff. Ill) as lying southeast of Karnal. Birni Khera, I cannot trace. 
Firishta Bo. Text, I. p. 263 reads ba nahr-i-8arkhatra . Com¬ 

pare Rennell’s memoir, pp. 72-73. 

* MS. (A) 

6 djf fb abf At the village of Gawln on the banks of the Jamnl, 

Elliott, III. 302. 

8 According to the list of Egyptian Khalifahs given in Thomas* Pathan 
Kings of Dihli the Khallfah in 757 A.H. was Abul Fatfc Al-Mu‘ta?idbillahi 
Abu Bakr ibn nl-Mustakfi billahi. He was the sixth of the Egyptian 
Khalifahs. Al-Mnstakfl billahi Abul Rabi ( Suleiman ibn ul-Hakim biamr* 
ifj^hi was the third of this line. 

VM^. (A)addB j. 8 MS. (A) omits ojA. 

0 MS. ?(A) reads f 

10 MS. (A.) ijf 
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And in the year 759 H. (1858 A.D.) having gone to Sam3na, he 
appointed Malik Qabul Sitrbardadftr 1 to proceed against* tho 
Mughuls who had arrived on the frontier of Dip&lpur. Tha 
Moghuls upon hearing particulars of the Sultan’s army turned baok 
and went to their own country, and the Sultan returned to Dihli ; * 
and in this year the Sultan despatched some Arabian horses and 
foreign fruits 4 with all kinds of choice presents by the hands of the 
messengers of Sultan Shamsu-d-Diu of Lakhuauti who had arrived 
at his Court bearing many presents,* and at Bih&r they heard 
that the Sultan gkamsu-d-Dln had died, and SultSn Sikandar hig 
son had ascended the throne in the room of his father, so they 
sent the horses in accordance with orders to the Court at Bihar 
and conducted the messengers back to Karra. 

* And in the year 760 H., the Sultan haying formed the design 
of attacking LakhnautI with a vast army, left Khan-i-Jahan in 
Dehli, and after deputing Tat&r Khan, that is to say Malik Tatar 
to proceed from Ghaznin to Multan, set out and passed the rainy 
season in Zafarabad, and at this place, A^zam Malik Shaikhzada-i- 
Bustaml 7 who had become intimate during his absence with Malik 
Ahmad Aiyaz, and by the orders of the Sultan had been banished/ 
brought from the Darul Khilafat of Egypt a robe of honour for the 
Sultan and received the title of A'zam Khan. Saiyyid Rusuldar\ 
W$ft sent with the messengers of LakhnautI 8 to the Sultan Sikan¬ 
dar at Lakhnauti, and Sikandar despatched five fine elephants with 
other costly presents and offerings to the Court. The Sultan when 
the rains were over leaving Zafarabad shaped his course iorj 
LakhnautI, and while on the way set apart the requirements of 
kingship, and elephants and a store of rubies which at that time 
were held in great estimation, for the Sljabzada Fath Khan, they 
247. also struck coins in his name. When they arrived at the confine^/ 


1 M8. (A) Sirlj 'Aflf calls him Torabiud. Elliott, III. 311. 

* MS. (A) 8 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) **+ 

* MS. (A) 

* The events preceding this are related by ’Afif, shewing how friendship 
was established between Sulfcin FIroa and Saltan Sikandar. Badloni'e account 
gives no idea of the oircumstanoes. (See Elliott, III. 305-312.) 

1 MS. (A) omits AT. 

8 A footnote to the text states th%t in two MSS. the word) 


follow the word 


w 


andawi 
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of Pamjuali, Sultan Sikandar shut himself up in the castle of 
Ikdala 1 whither his father had been in the habit of going for refuge, 
and after the Sultan had laid siege to that fortress Sultan 
Sikandar asked for quarter, and sent thirty-seven elephants with 
other costly presents as his humble service. 

And in the year 761 H. (L359-60 A.D.) the Sultan proceeded by 
continuous marches by way of Panduah 2 to Jaunpur where he 
spent the rains, and at the close of this year he marched with a 
lightly equipped force 8 by way of Bekar towards Jajnagar, and 
sent his elephants and baggage to Karra, and by uninterrupted 
marches arrived at Satgaj-h 4 the Rai of which place 6 withdrew, and 
thence ho came to Baranasi 6 which was the abode of the Chief Rai, 
and crossed the river Mahanduri, 7 and the Rai of Baranasi having 
taken to flight made with all haste for Tilang. The Sultan pur¬ 
sued him part of the way turned back to hunt, 8 and arrived at 
the country of Rai Parihan Dev 9 who sent a present of thirty- 
two 10 elephants and other costly offerings. From thence the 
Sultan coming to Padmawati and Param Talao 11 which was the 
haunt of elephants of enormous size, engaged in hunting them and 
killed two [and they took the other three alive] 12 and Malik 
Ziau-l-Mulk 13 wrote a quatrain upon this : 


1 See ‘Afif’s account of this. (Elliott, III. 808). Siraj ‘Afif calls this place 
“ the islands of Ikdala.” see note 6, page 324. 

8 ‘Aflf says by way of “ Qunauj and Oudh ”—Jaunpur was we are there 
told so called by Sultun FIroz Shah after Sulfan Muhammad Shah, son of 
Tughlaq Shah, whose namo was Jaunan, so he called the place Jaunau-pur. 
Ho stayed there six months, duriug which period the oity was built on the 
banks of the Kowah (Gumti). 

8 <Afif says the Shah left his heavy bag¬ 

gage in Karra. Text p. 163. (Calc. Edu. Bibl. Ind.) see Elliott, III. 312, note 2. 

* MS. (A) 

. 5 Named Ade?ar (‘Aflf) or Rue Sidhan (Firishta). 

6 ‘Afif says Banarasi the anciont residence of the independent Rais of 
Jajnagar. 

1 MS. (A) <£»**(*• 

8 ‘Afif tells us (Text, pp. 166-67) that the Sultan turned aside from the 
to hunt some wild elephants (see Elliott III. 312-313). 
fha Thel^ja of Beerblioom (Briggs’ Firishta). 

1 ( A) reads three. 

0 MS. CA). 1* Not in MS. (A). 

10 MS. ijy L*i. 
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Verse . 

The Shah who of right 1 assumed a lasting kingdom 
Seized the ends of the earth like the glorious Sun 
To hunt elephants he came to Jajnagar, 

Two he killed and thirty-three 3 he took alive. 

And thence by way of Karra he returned with all possible 
haste. 8 

248. And in the year 762 H. (1360-61 A.D.) victorious and trium¬ 
phant he came to Dehli, and after a short time he gave orders for 
fin expedition to the river Salima, 4 which is a river issuing from 
a large mound of sand and falling into the river Sutlej which 
they also call Satlaz. 6 The Salima is also called the Sarsuti, 6 
and this river consists of two large streams which are always 
flowing, and situated between these two streams there is a high 
mound or dyke, and if this were dug through the water of the 
Sarsuti would flow into this stream, and it flows through Sihrind 
and Mansurpur and Samana. 7 

The Sultan gave orders for fifty thousand men with spades to 
bo ppllected and to occupy themselves in digging through that 
barrier. Out of it they obtained many bones of elephants and 
human beings. Every bone belonging to the arm of a man 
w as three gaz* (in length). They were partly converted into 

» MS. (A) 

* There is a footnote in the text which says that “ in one MS. this same 
number occurs and it is probably correct,” but on the other hand there is 
4 Afif s statement that there were only eight elephants, seven males and one 
female to begin with (Text, p. 167.) However ‘Afif, Text 172, says he tool 
with him 73 elephants alive. 

« MS. (A) f*U3 sZ+Pjrn*. i 6 *Lw. 

• Compare with this Firishta’s account, with which Badaoni’s is almosl 
identical. Firi^hta, Bomb. Edn. p. 265. 

7 Firishta says see Hunter, Imp. Gaz. XII. 261, for the Sarsuti o 
Sareswati. See also J. R. A. S. Jan. 1893, pp. 49-76. The Salima seems ti 
answer in position to the Markanda which runs near Shiihabad S. of Ambala. 

8 Gaz. See Ain Akbari (Jarrett), II. 58 et seq. Throughout Hindustan 
were throe kinds of gaz — long, middling and short. Each was diviV^ 

24 equal parts each of which was called tassiij. / 

Presumably it is the short gaz which is here meant but even this^ n ^ aw I ' 
about 26 inches, and taking the author’s meaning to be tho bones ' 
arm, an ulna measuring 26 inches is hardly likely to haye been hi 
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stone and had partly remained hone, just as they were. That 
otream however could not be diverted, 1 * * and 8 in the meantime 
he made Sihrind and for ten krohs beyond into one district, which 
he put under the control of Ziaul Mulk Shamsu-d-Din Abu Rijfi, 
and ordered them to build a fort there and called it Firuzpur which 
is in fact Sihrind, 5 and the Sultan from thence, went to Nagarkot 
whose Raja after a siege and some fighting came in and submitted 
and met with royal treatment. 4 The Sultan gavo to Nagarkot 
the name of Muhammadabad after tho deceased Sultan Muham¬ 
mad ; and when they brought the Sultan ice on that mountain fort 
he said, 6 4< when Sultan Muhammad, who is now dead and whom 
I regarded as a god, arrived in this place they brought him a 
sharbat mixed with ice, but he had 6 no inclination for that bever¬ 
age because I was not wiJ' him.” Accordingly they made an iced 
sharbat with several elephant and camel loads of tane-sugar 
which was carried with Sultan Firuz, and he ordered them to read 
the whole of tho Qur’an for the soul of Sultan Mabammad and 
distribute the sharbat among the entire army. Under these cir- 249 
cumstances they informed the Sultan 7 that from the time when 
Sultan Sikandar Zul Qarnain arrived at this place the people of 
that city have preserved an image of Nosh aba 8 and keep it in a 
room, where they worship it. There are one thousand three 
hundred books of the Brahmans of olden time in that idol temple 
which is commonly known as JawalarnukhI; 9 a flame of fire rises 
from it towards heaven and is not to be extinguished, No, not 
by thousands of mashks 10 of water. The Sultan having sum- 


l I take this to be the meaning. Tho Persian, is &f*- 

* MS. (A) inserts J. 

* See Imp. Gaz. (Sirhind) XII. 552, and Kangra VII. 414. 


♦ See Elliot III. 318-319. 

ft MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) uIjt. 

7 MS. (A) adds the word e/bL*. 


_8 FIrishta’s words are AxAL* fj 

pursm^-yghta say Jalamukhi 

lashle. The goatskin bag for carrying water, 
his translation adds the words “ the wife of Alexander the 
upon what authority does not appear. The wives of Alexander 
the daughter of Oxyartea, whom he married in 327 B.O. and 


ihA The A 
1 
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moin^d the Brahmans, ordered some of his translators to ti ans- 
1ate some of those books 1 into Persian. Among those translators 
‘Izzu-d-Din Klialid Kham, 8 who was one of the poets and munshls 
*>£ the time of Firuz wrote in verse a translation of a book on the 
risings and settings of the seven planets, and their good and evil 
import, and of auguries and omens. Its name is called up to the 
present day 8 Dalail-i-Firuzi , and the author of this Muntalchab read 
it in Labor in the year 1000 H. (1591-92 A.D.) from beginningto 
end. It is moderately good, neither free from beauties nor defects ; 
and I saw some other books before that also which were translated 
in the name of Sultan Firuz, some of them on the Science of 
“ Pingal” 4 that is to say on Music, and the kinds of Alchara 6 
which they call Fdtur bazl , and some on other subjects. I found 
most of them to bo profitless, and their paucity of interest is for 
the most part due to the triviality of their subject matter, and 
the difficulty of explaining it, as is evident. 

The Sultan leaving there proceeded to Thatha, and the Jam, 6 by 
which title the ruler of Thatha is called, entrenched himself so that 
the Sultan was induced by the vehemence of the rainy season, and 
the amount of water which was out, as well as by the dearness of 

(2ndly) at Susa, 324 B.C., Barsine or Stateira the eldest daughter of Darius 
III, while according to some accounts (Arrian) he also took as his wife 
Farysatis the daughter of Oclius, at Susa, B.C. 325. Arrian is the only 
author who mentions this last wife. (Smith, D. G. R. Biography). 

It represents in reality either of the wives of Alexander it must bo 

the first named whose name might have been written Rush ana and by 

copyist errors perverted to Ndshdba. 

Firishta’s original however gives no countenance to the statement in 
Briggs’ translation. 

1 MS. (A) omits but writes 

• MS. (A) reads Beale (O. B. D.) calls him ‘Izzn-d-DIn Klialid 

Khani and mentions him as the author of the Daluil-i-FIyoz ghahl, probably 
on the authority of this passage. 

B MS. A 

4 So called from Pingnlaor Pingalanaga, the inventor of the art of prosody. 
See Albiruni, India I. 137, also Colebrooke Essays, II. 67. 

* The Alchara is an entertainment held at night and consists of singing 
and dancing by females. See Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett), III. 258. The word 
Patur signifies in Hindi a prostitute or dancing-girl. 

6 *AfIf tolls us that Jam the brother of Rai (Jnar, and Banhbana (*!*$&) 
his brother’s son were in possession of Thatha. 
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grain, to abandon tlie siege and make with all haste for Gujrafc, 1 * 
which country ho placed under the control of Zafar Khan ; then 
having deposed Nizamu-1 Mulk 3 and appointed him Naib Wazlr 
of Dikii, he returned to Thatha ; and on this occasion the Jam 
asking for quarter 3 had au interview with the Sultan, and with 
all the Zaminclars accompanied him to Dilili, and from there took 250« 
his leave after being kindly treated and confirmed on his former 
footing as ruler of Thatha. 4 * In the year 772 H. (1370A.D.) 
Khan-i-jahan the Vazir, died, and his son Juna Shah obtained 
that title; 6 and tho book Chandaban 6 which is a Mas navi in 
the Hindi language relating the loves of Lfirak and Chanda, a 
lover and his mistress, a very graphic work, was put into verse in 
his honour by Maulana Da’ud. There is no need for me to praise 
it because of its great fame in that country, and Makhdum 
Shaikh 7 Taqiu-d-Din Waiz Rabbani used to read some occasional 
poems of his from the pulpit, 8 and the people used to be strangely 
influenced by hearing them, and 9 when cortain learned men of that 
time asked the Shaikh 10 saying, what is the reason for this Hindi 
Masnavi being selected? ho answered, the whole of it is divine 
truth and pleasing in subject, worthy of tho ecstatic contempla¬ 
tion of devout lovers, and conformable to the interpretation of 
some of the Ayats of the Qur‘an, and the sweet singers of Hin¬ 
dustan. Moreover by its public recitation human hearts are 
taken captive. 

In the year 773 H. (1371-72 A.D.) Zafar Khan died and the 
control of that provinco was confirmed to his son. 11 

1 Encountering great difficulties on the march, so much so that for some 
months tho impression in Dihll was that the army had been lost (‘Aflf. Text, 

P* 211). 

8 Amir JEJusain son of the late Amir MIran (Elliott III. 320). 

8 Famine appeared and his troops were starved out (Elliott III. 334). 

4 ‘Aflf says the son of the Jam and Tamachi brother of Banhbana were 

appointed to rule over Thatha. 

6 See Elliott III. 371. 

• MS. (A) reads Hadayan without dots, and also reads 1*1^. 

Handa. I have failed to obtain any information regarding this work. 

*1 MS. (A) omits e* 8 MS. (A )j** j** 

9 MS. (A) reads J LSJ) oj/h* Jf fj j. 

10 MS. (A) 

H According to Firishta, #nfar Khan died in 775 H. and was succeeded by 
his elder son Darya Khan. 
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Then in the year 776 H. (1374-75 A D.) an event distressing to 
the people (death) happened to Fath Khan; and in this year 
jShamsu-d-Diii Damaghani having obtained the yellow girdle and 
the Ohandol of silver, that is to say, the palanquin of honour, was 
appointed governor of Gujrat in place of Zafar Khan; and since 
he had boasted when accepting the post on his departure, that he 
would send to the Court every year a hundred splendid elephants, 
two hundred Arab horses, and four hundred slaves, Muqaddam- 
2adas 1 * * * * and Abyssinians, together with valuables and money, when 
261 . he found that he could not perform his promises he was com¬ 
pelled to rebel. 

And in the year 778 H. (1376-77 A.D.) the Amirs of hundreds* 
of Gujrat put him to death and sent his head to the Court; thus 
that rebellion was quelled, and thereafter Gujrat was put under 
the control of Farbatu-l-Mulk, otherwise known as Malik 
Mufarrih Sultan!. 8 

And in the year 779 H. (1377-78 A.D.) he marched towards 
Itawa and Akchak * and having sent the Rais of these districts with 
their families to Dihli, built many fortresses on these frontiers; then 
having left Firozpur and Batlahl, 6 in charge of the son of Malik 
TSju-d-Dln, and having given Akcliak to Malik Afghan returned 
to Dihli. In this year also Malik Niziimu-d-Dln the ruler of Oudh, 
who was in attendance on the Sultan, died, and the governorship 
of that province devolved upon Malik Saifu-d-Dlu his oldest son. 

In the year 781H. (1379 A.D.) having gono 6 to Samana and 
passing through Shababad and Ambala, he came to the country 
at the foot of Sintur hills, 7 and receiving many presents from 

I muqaddamzada has the same meaning as «Mj dbli. Khanazdd, 

born in tho house. 

8 Briggs* “Ameer Jadeeda” is in the original text Armrdn-i- 

$ada as in Baduoni. 

8 We see from Firishta that it was now ho acquired the title FarJ;afcu-I- 
Mulk (Bo. text, p. 267). 

* Firishta gives the reason’of this expedition, which was a rebellion of the 
zemindars of Itawa. Instead of Akcliak, Firishta reads Akhab 

Ho says J Itawa, Akhal, and Tildl. 

6 TJMi Firishta. 

« MS. (A) Aiiy 

7 Firishta ia;a uhV- *»* To the foot of the hills of Saharan- 

pur. 
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the Rais and Governors and Commissioners, arrived at the capital 
and summoning Maliku-sh-Sharq Marwan-i-Daulat, who held the 
title of Ku^rat Khan, 1 * * * from the district of Karra and Mahoba, 
appointed him to the Multan district, 8 with a view to close the 
door to Mughal intrigues : he then confirmed Karra and 5 Mahoba 
together with all their dependencies upon the son of Maliku-sh- 
Sharq * Suleiman the son of Malik Marwan, whose adopted son was 
Saiyyid Khizr Khan, the grandfather of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Badaonl 
who eventually succeeded to the kingdom of Dihli. 

And in the year 782 H. (J 380 A.D ) he raised the standard for an 
expedition with tho intention of taking vengeance on the Khukhar 
Rai Chief of Kaithar 6 , who had invited and put to death by 252< 
treachery both Saiyyid Muhammad and Saiyyid ‘Alau-d-Din his 
brother, 6 who were Governors of Badaon. The rebellious Khukhar 7 
fled towards the hills of Kumaon, accordingly after laying waste and 
plundering tho whole of his country, he left Malik Ifliitub tho 
Af gh an in the country of Sambhal 8 to deal with the rebellion of 
Khukhar, and turned back after having made over Badaon to Malik 
Qabul; Qabulpura which at present is a quarter of Badaon lying 
outside the fort is called after his name ; also he used to come every 
year for the purpose of sport and lay utterly waste tho Kaithal 9 
country. 

And in the year 787 H. he built a fortified town in a place 
called Babull 10 which is seven krohs from Badaon and is better 


l MS. (A). 8 dfjio. 

8 MS. (A). 

4 Firishta calls him oU-Aw Malik Shamsn-d-PTn 

Suleiman. 

5 MS. (A) reads. Firishta reads 

The chief of Kaithar called Kharku. 

* Firishta says Saiyyid Muhammad governor of Bndaon with his brothers 
Saiyyid ‘Alan-d-Din and Saiyyid Mahmud. 

7 Kharku (Firislita). 

8 Firishta MS. (A) Firishta calls him CJ&/ tjft «jX# 

Malik Da’ud Afghan. 

9 MS. (A) Kaithar. Firishta states he had given Malik Da’fid 

orders to ravage the country year by year. 

10 Possibly from the abundance there of the Acacia Arabica known as 

Babul or Kikar. However Firishta calls it BaiulL 
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known as Mawas, 1 * * and gave it the name * of Firuzpfir, and since 
in later times no other building was ever erected by the Sultan 
it became commonly known as Akhirinpur. 8 Now-a-days although 
not a trace of that building remains, still from the old bricks and 
the foundations and general lie of that high ground it is evident 
that once upon a time there was a building on that site. 4 * The age 
of the Sultan was now nearly ninety years, and liow truly had 
these verses come to pass— 

When thou reachest eighty or ninety years 
Great is the vexation thou reapest from the world; 

And going further when thou reachest the hundredth stage 
Death will then be to thee a form of life. 

Ifhan-i-Jahan 6 the Vazir who had obtained great influence in the 
affairs of the state, and was in a position to overthrow those who 
opposed liis schemes of self-aggrandisement, at a hint from the 
Sultan destroyed ono party and put to death another, and making 
253. accusations of conspiracy against Shahzada Muhammad Khan and 
some of the other Maliks who were hand in glove with him, by this 
means turned the Sultan against him, and gave him a fixed idea 6 that 
this confederacy had for their object to raise the Shahzada to the 
throne; accordingly the Sultan set his heart upon the defeat and 
extinction of those Amirs. The Shahzada, however, after that he had 
been in terror for some days and lmd omitted to pay his respects 
to the Sultan, one day in private 7 came into the Sultan’s presence 
and loyally told him the whole truth, and informed him also of 
the treacherous designs of Khan-i-Jahan, so that the tables were 
turned. 8 Obtaining carte blanche from the Sultan to defeat 
and exterminate Khan-i-Jalian, and having brought over to his 


l Or Mawasal MS. (A) 

« MS. (A) of 

8 t. e. Last city. 

* MS. (A) omits uHi*). 

* Briggs says Zaffar Khan Farsy —-but this is not in the text. This was 
Jun&n §huh who has been mentioned, see next page, note 7. 

« MS. (A) j\ eAi 

7 Firishta tells us that he came in concealed in a woman’s litter under 
the pretence that his own wife was visiting the Sultan’s harem, 

8 MS. (A) j jUAj . 
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side 1 the Firiizi Amirs and the mass of the people, in the month 
of Rajab 789 H. (1387 A.D.) he started with a strong force to 
attack Hian-i-Jahan, and haying wounded him plundered his 
house and family. Khan-i-Jahan fled 8 with a few followers 
towards Miwat, and took refuge there with one Kuka a Zamtnd&r ; 8 
and the Shahzada destroyed certain of the Amirs who had been 
well-disposed to Jfljan-i-Jahan. Subsequently to this the Shah¬ 
zada became Yazir with full uncontrolled powers, and the Sultan 
having given him all the apparatus of royalty, elephants and 
horses, servants and insignia, and conferring upon him the title of 
Na$iru-d-Din wa-ud Dunya Muhammad Shah, in the month of 
Shaman of the above mentioned year raised him to the throne, 
and betook himself to devotion and worship of the Most High, so 
that in the Friday Ebnfbah the names of both kings used to be 
mentioned ; 6 Sultan Muhammad ordered upon a new scale the 
appointments and salaries of the Amirs, and confirmed the distri¬ 
bution of districts, and having given Malik Ya‘qub the title 6 of 
Sikandar Bhan appointed him to attack Bban-i-Jahau iu Miwat; 
Kuka Chuhan a Zamindar of Miwat 6 bound Khan-i-Jahan and 
sent him to Sikandar Khan, who put him to death, 7 and having sent 254 
his head as a present to the Court of Muhammad Shah set out 8 
for Gujrat. 

And in the year 790 H. (1388 A.D.) Muhammad ghah arrived on 
a hunting expedition at the Sirmur hills, and Malik Mufarrib who 
was in Gujrat, in unison with the Amirs of hundreds put Sikandar 
Kb&n to death, and the whole of his army being utterly despoiled 


» M9. (A) ifi*. 

8 Having first put to death £afar Khan (Firishta). 

8 Firishta calls him Kukae Chaulian. 

4 See Thomas' Pathdn Kings , pp. 297 and 305. 

* The word must be inserted here though no oopy has it. 

8 MS. (A) omits the words 

7 MS. (A) Jifij. The first Khan-i-Jahan was according to ‘Afif 

originally a Hindu. He was a native of Telingana and a man of high posi- 
tion in favour with the Hal of that country. His name was Katlu, but on 
becoming a Muslim he was named Maqbul. ‘Aflf states that he died in 707 
A. H. and when he died all Dihll went into mourning. This Sfcin-i-Jahia 
vai his son Junan Khan. 

• US. (A) Aft i> ity. 

43 
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c&rae with the Sipahsal&r to Dibli; Muhammad Shah, returoiiig 
from the hill country, with the great carelessness which charac- 
terises youth took no thought for avenging Sikandar Khan, hut 
spent his time in enjoyment and luxury, bo that the affairs of 
the kingdom fell into great disorder; and the Sultan’s soldiery by 
Teason of their enmity and jealousy ag linst Samau-d-Din and 
Kamalu d Din, who were the j proteges of Muhammad Shah, set 
themselves up in opposition to them, and assembled in a spacious 
plain, and stoned and wounded Malik Zahiru-d-Din Lahoii whom 
the Shahzada had sent to admonish them. He came in tint state 
before Muhammad Shah and informed him of what had happen¬ 
ed, whereupon the Shahzada having collected forces set out to do 
buttle witli that party. The army of the Shahzada was victorious 
at first, and bore back the army of the Sultan, so that they took 
refuge with the Sultan Firuz. The battle raged fiercely for two 
days and when the Sultan’s body servants found themselves in 
straits, they bore the Sultan, who was little more than a puppet, 
to the field of battle and displayed him there, and when the 
troops of Muhammad Shah and his elephant drivers set eyes upon 
Sultan Firuz they left fighting and came over to the Sultan. 
Muhammad Shah with the small following which remained to 
him, went towards the Sirmur hills, and the army of the Sultan, 
which was near a hundred thousand cavalry and infantry, fell upon 
the camp of Muhammad Shah, and entering his private apartments 
sacked them and swept thorn away. The Sultan at the instigation 
of some interested persons, unwillingly deposed Muhammad Shah 
56. f. oin his position as heir apparent, nnd conferring upon Tughlaq 
Khan 1 the son of Fatb Khan, his grandson, the title of Tu gh laq 
Shah raised him to the position of heir-appaienfc. Tiighlaq Shah 
beheaded Mir Hasan the son-in-law of the Sultan, who was a 
special favourite of Muhammad Shah, and having exiled Ghalib 
Khan the governor of Satnatm, sent- him to the country of Bihar. 
OntheRixteenth of Ramazan in the year 790 H. Sultan Firuz 
attained deliverance from the tortures of existence, and hastened 
to the world of permanence, Mid was buried on the borders of the 

I So Firishta. Briggs says here, p. 431, “ placed his grandson Gheiss-ood- 
Deen .upon the throne.” The text is ^i Jplfti, 

Tughlaq Shah the son of the ghahzada Fatfc Khan. This w&b Ghiaaq-d-Din 
Tughlaq Shah II. 
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Hauz-i-Kh&ss. over bis tomb a lofty dome was erected which 
is well-known. They devised two chronograms for the date of 
his death Waf&t-i-Firuz and Naql i-Firuz Shfih, the second of these 
is deficient by one unit. 1 The duration of his reign was thirty- 
eight years and some months. 8 

All good fortune is till death and no longer, 

In the dust one man is no better than another. 

When a drop is thrown into the river 
It cannot again be recognized. 

The nature of the Heavens is to overthrow, 

It is of no use to oppose the decree of Fate. 

Who knows with the blood of what hearts 
This stirred up dust has been mixed ! 

Every road, if the wise man is not blinded, 

Is the hide of the elk, and shagreen from the wild ass. 8 

Among the poets of the reign of Firuz Shah and his boon-com¬ 
panions, is Malik A^imad, the son of Amir Khusru, may God have 2£ 
mercy upon, him , and although there is no famous anthology of his, 
still there aie some imitations of the writings of the earlier poe*s 
which are entered in the writings of some of the learned men ; and 
are well-known. Among them is an imitation of this poem of 
gahir * 

6 L $))) 

Hail ! thou, whose cap of empire snatched in its exaltation the 
cap of empire of the heaven, by craftiness. 

And it is said that in the first hemistich we should read 

[ jlii y jj 

Hail to thee ! the blow of whose wrath, in thy supreme power 

Wnfat-i-Firuz. These words give the value 790 while Naql-i> 

Firuz Shih J'j** give 789. 

* Fiiishta s«ys nearly forty years, p. 271, Bo. text. 

& That is to say, it is not reolly dust but the remains of living animals. 

♦ £ahiru-d-Di»i T*diir ibn Muhammad, a co-temporary of Jamalu-d-Din 
Ijfahtini and Hakim Khaqani Shirwani., was a native of Faryab. 

He died in the year 593. H. and is buried at Surkhiib of Tabriz whioh has 
been culled “ the Sepulchre of the Poets.** His poetry was held in great 
estimation. (Af ajma'ul-Futafiid I. 330) see also Beale 0. B. D., p. 286. 

8 MS. (A) reads for see also footnote to text. 
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and in place of »6>|) (snatched) in the last hemistich we shonld 
.read (thrown) ] ; 1 and another is this verse 

£ jm &jS jS &£ 

l) ^ ^ 

This was extremely easy, that he asked for red sulphur : * 

If he had asked bread from the Kbwaja, what could I have 
done ? 

which was thus written, 

(Jf«* clf*» u/ji 

This would have been very easy had he asked for the water 
of life. 

Another is in this verse, 

l) 0)6 eflA 6 s>i^a 4 ^JSkfOjt 

i\ —i£J*) ^m Jsj j.m ^ y 

If the sky calls the dust of your door musk, do not grieve, 

For the jewel’s worth is not affected by the abuse of the pur¬ 
chaser. 

The poet had written, 

gj* ig j ' L m*C CiIj6 4 Sxm cW ji 

If Jupiter calls the gravel at your door rubies, do not grieve. 
And some of his poems also I have seen, but I remember none 
of them, and since Malik Al^mad was the real son of Amir Khnsrft, 
and reminded them of his father, the King and his companions 
and the learned men of the age were greatly pleased with these 
imitations and thought them very valuable. 

1 The portion between brackets is not found in MS. (A). 

The verse would then read as follows: 

C5!)^*3 ihli \ 

i Qugird-i-Ahmar (Sulphur). The red Gugird is said to be a 

mineral of exceeding rarity which is only fonnd in a mine in the Valley of 
the Ants ; the ants of that region are the size of goats. It » said that at 
night a light is emitted from the mine which may be seen for many leagues, 
but when the mineral is taken out of the mine it does not possess this lumi- 
nous property. It is an important ingredient in Al-IksTr (Elixir of life) and 
just as Quioksilver is oalled Abul-arwah (Father of spirits), they oall this 
Abul-ajsad (Father of bodies). 

It has various beneficial qualities ( Burhun-i-qdti \) 
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Another poet was Maulani Maahar Karra, 1 whose descendants 
are still living in the city of Lakhnautl and have been highly ’ 
thought of and respected from generations back. There is an 
anthology of his consisting of fifteen or sixteen thousand verses, 
but inasmuch as he was more of a Mull a than a poet, his poetry 
is not so highly esteemed by the learned, although were they to 
search, they would bring to light many a good thing in the way 
of rarity (of expression). 

Another (poet) is QazI ‘Abid * who wrote this poem— 

My friends say, ‘Ahid with this fine nature of yours 
How is it that you have not written more poems and odes ? 

To whom shall I address poems and odes, since in our time 
No suitable lover and no generous patron has arisen. 

This is a translation of the following poem in Arabic— 

They say, thou hast given up writing poems, I reply, yes ! 
perforce ; 

The door of claims and causes is closed. 

The land is empty—there is no benefactor from whom to 
hope for favours, nor is there any beauty to love. 

And the strange thing is that though no one will buy poetry 
Still in spite of this they appropriate and steal it. 

Sultan Tughlaq Shah ibn Fath Ksan ibn Sultan Firuz 

Ascended the throne of sovereignty and power by the consent of 
the Amirs in the year 790 A.H. (1388 A.D.) in accordance with 268. 
the will of his grandfather, assuming the title of Ghlyagu-d-Dln 
Tughlaq Shah, and despatched several famous Amirs to oppose 
Muhammad Shah towards the foot of the hills (of Sirmur). Muham¬ 
mad Shah after fighting for a little betook himself to Nagar Kot, 
and the army of Tughlaq Shah on account of the difficulty 8 of the 
way turned back (to Dihli) and Abu Bakrgban gon 0 f Zafar Khan 
, an fl grandson of Fath Khan, who was his brother’s son, being 
pauic-stricken and terrified, went to his father, 4 and Malik Ruknu- 

1 In the Majma'ui Fufaha he is called Mazhar-i-Hindi Qa?i of Agra (P Karra) 
the panegyrist of Firuz ghah, but no particulars are given. The Ataih Kada t 
i.Azur merely mentions hiB name as Maghari. 

% Neither the Mcproa* ul Fufafta nor Atash Kada-i-Azur mention this poet. 

I MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) 3 M 
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d-Din Chanda Wazir, in concert with other Amirs, made friends 
with Abu Bakr Khan, and killed Malik (Mubarak) Kabir 1 in Plru- 
zabad at tlie door of the rest house of Tughlaq Shah, and having 
pursued Tughlaq Shah and Khan-i-Jahan the Wazir 8 when they 
fled, put them to death and hung up their heads 8 over the gate of 
the city; this event occurred in the month of Safar* in the year 
791 H. (1389 A.D.) ; the duration of the reigu of Tughlaq ghah, 
was five months and eighteen days. 6 

Verse, 

[He laid low in the dust that rose of kingdom which the garden 
of the king 

Had cherished in its breast with endless care.] 6 

Abo Bakr Shah ibn Zafar Khan [ibn Fath Kjtan?] 
ibn Firuz Shah. 

After the martyrdom of Tughlaq Shah, by the ill-judged agree¬ 
ment of the Amirs assumed the Government under the above 
title, and at the commencement of his reigu distributed appoint¬ 
ments among the Amirs, and raised Ruknu-d-JDin Chanda to the 
dignity of Vazir, and eventually, when he heard that Ruknu-d- 
Din in concert with ceitain of the Amirs, was plotting sedition, 
9. and entertained ambitious designs upon the kingdom, got »id of him 
together with his following, taking possession of hi» elephants and 
treasure, obtained complete hold over Dihli and increased in power 
daily. In the meantime the Amirs of hundreds'of Samana c,ut to 
pieces Malik Sultan Shah Khughdil, the Amir of Samana, who 
bad been sent against the Sultan Muhammad Shah to the country 
at the foot of the hills, at the head of the reservoir of Satnaua and 
saoked his house, and sending his head to the Shahzada Muham¬ 
mad Shall at Nagarkot iuvited him to come; Muhammad Shah 
accordingly left Nagarkot, and came to Samana by way of Jalan¬ 
dhar by continuous marches, and having gatheted together the 

1 MS. (A.) omits *Jf><**. Firifhta calls him Amiru-l-Umara. 

8 Firishta tells us that this was Malik Firuz ‘Alison of Malik Taju*d-D!n< 

8 MS* (A) insert* t). 

8 MS. (A) Firishta pays 21st of $afar, 

‘ MS. (A) writes j)j 

• Not in MS. (A). 

T The words in square brackets are not in MS. (A). 
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paraphernalia of royal magnificence, for the second time raised the 
standard of royalty in the month of Rabl‘ul Awwal in the year 791 
H. (1389 A.D.), and in the following month of Rabi‘ul Akhir of the 
same year, set out to capture Dihli with afo»ce of 50,0u0, and 
alighted at the palace of Jnhan Numa where he bestowed upon the 
Amirs suitable appointments; among others 1 he conferred upon the 
Governor of Multan the title of Khizr Khan ; and Abu Bakr 
Shah having raised an army for the assistance of Bahadur Nahir 
Eban Zada of Miwat, on the (2nd) of .Jnmadiu-1 Awwal* of the 
aforesaid year engaged in battle on the plains of Flruzabad with 
Muhammad Shah, and gained the day. Muhammad Shah, with two 
thousand cavalry, crossed the river Jamna and entered the Doab, 
and sent Humayun Khan his younger son to Samana, and having 
obtained thence a great following and the requirements of sov¬ 
ereignty, and taking with him certain Amirs of Hindustan with 
fifty thousand cavalry, a second time marched his standards towards 
Dihli. As it. chanced he became engaged in battle with Abu. Bakr 260- 
Shah and was a<;ain defeated, and Abu Bakr Shah pursued him part 
of the way, but considered it an excellent opportunity to return. 
Muhammad Shah arrived at Chaptar, 8 which is a town on the 
banks of the Ganges, and giving over his following to destruction 
once more attempted to fight. And in the month of Mul^arram of 
the year 792 H. (1389-90 A.D.) Shahzada Humayun Khan having 
called together many Amirs from the frontier of Samana to 
reinforce him, laid waste the country round Dihli, engaged in 
battle in the neighboui hood 4 of Panipath with ‘imadu-l-Mulk who 
had been sent by Abu Bakr (Shah) 6 with four thousand cavalry 
to oppose him, and being defeated repeated towards Samana. 

And in tlie month of Jamadiu-1 Awwal of the aforesaid year Abft 
Bakr Shall marched for Chaptar (Chitar) with a strong force, with 
the object of opposing Muhammad Shah, and had encamped at a 
distance of twenty kroh from Dihli, when Mutiammad Shah with 

i MS. (A) jt. 

* The text and MS. (A) both read 

8 MS. The text reads Chitar. Firighta says 4« 

Jdlesar. Bo. text p. 275. 

♦ MS. (A) j6. 


6 MS. (A) omits the word 
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four thousand men, 1 passing unobserved round his right flank,* 
reached Dikii by another route and entered the palace of Huroa- 
yftn, where the populace both great and small declared in favour 
of him; Abu Bakr Shah pursued him and arrived at Dihli, and 
having put to death Malik Bahau-d-Din Jangi whom Muhammad 
SI: ah had left to guard the gates, without hesitation made for the 
palace of Humayun, and Muhammad Shah, being taken off his 
guard, was not able to oppose him and leaving by way of the door 
of the Hauz-i-Khass fled again with all haste to Chaptar (Chltar) 
his original abode and asylum. s Many of his noted Amirs and of 
his body servants were put to death, and although Sultan Muham* 
mad Shah was no longer able to stand against Abu Bakr Shah, 
still 4 the soldiery and people were very ill-disposed towards Abu 
201, Bakr §hah, and in the month of Ramazan in the aforesaid year, 
Mubashir Chap and some of the slaves of Firuz Shah’s party who 
had been promoted to the rank of Amir, and for one reason or 
another bore a grudge against Abh Bakr Shah, opened a secret cor¬ 
respondence 6 with Muhammad Shah, and invited him ; 6 Abu Bakr 
Shah when he came to know of this was utterly dumbfounded, 
and under pretext of asking assistance from Bahadur Naliir set his 
face to go to Kotila 7 of Miwat, and set out leaving Malik Shahin 
and ‘Imadu-l-Mulk and Malik Bahri and Safdar Khan in Dihli; then 
Muhammad Shah in obedience to the invitation of the Amirs entered 
Dihli for the third time and ascended the throne of royalty in the 
palace of Firuzabad with great ceremony ; and Mubashir Chap, 

t Firishta says with 4,000 chosen Cavalry. 

* kU Firishta says, 

ikjS Jt&f j\ j 

8 MS. (A) 

* MS (A) add. here i siy*. 8 MS. (A) <^1^- 

* MS. (A) leAwf. 

7 *GjS kotla. Hindi Icofld, a small fortress. Bahadur Nahir was 

ruler of Miwat, see Firishta Briggs, 471. This word Kotla seems to have 
been made use of by Flruz ghah to designate certain of his hunting palaces. 
See Thomas, Pathdn Kings , p. 292, note 3, and references there given. 

By this Kotila however, Kotila of Miwat, we may understand probably 
Hardwar or a town in its vicinity, which appears in Eennell’s map G. n. as 
u Covipele ” see Elliott, III 466. n, and 468. 
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having received the title of Islam Khan, wns promoted to the rank 
of Vazir, and after some time lie left Firflzabad and went to the 
palace of Humayun, Johan (Numa), 1 and gave orders for the slaves 
of the Firuzl party who had been a source of disturbance in the 
days of tumult and riot to be put lo death without distinction, and 
many of the free men also, who came from the eastern quarters of 
► Hindustan were taken for slaves by reason of the imperfection 
of their pronunciation,* and were put to the sword. Abut 
Bakr SJiah after this misfortune could not recover himself, and 
remained at the Kotila (of Ml wilt) just as he was till Muhammad 
Shall 8 by continuous marches came against him, and Bahadur 
Nahir Miwafcl and Abu Bakr Shah who had taken refuge with 
him, after fighting for a long time begged for quarter and bad an 
interview with Sultan Muhammad Shiih. Bahadur Kahir re¬ 
ceived a robe of honour and other marks of favour, but they 
imprisoned Abu Bakr Shah in the fort of Mirath. In that self¬ 
same prison he escaped from the prison house of the world. This 
event took place in the year 793 H. (1390-91 A.D.) 4, the duration of 
the reign of Abu Bakr Shah was a year and a half. 


1 MS. (A) omits Ui. 

* This passage is not intelligible in itself, bnt Firishta's account explains 
it fully. Ho tells us that many of these slaves claimed to bo natives of the 
country and not foreigners, whereupon Muhammad Shah imposed upon them 
the pronunciation of certain words, and those who failed in their pronunciation 
of this k Shibboleth’ wore treated as foreigners and put to death. He writes, 

Cm«| LSj^ I b*** jil ^ Cy+36* 0 

J JaflJJ jtL* &(j j 

Firiflhta Bo. text p. 267. - f^f 

Muhammad Shah said “ whoever among you instead of Khara says Kharl, is 
a native of the country,” and since (as tho King in fact desired) they were not 
able to pronounce these words, but followed the pronunciation of people 
of the East and of Bengal they were put to death. 

The word Kharl signified brackish as applied to water: natives of Eastern 
Bengal however use the word Khdrd in place of Kharl, using the word as if 
it were an adjective agreeing with the masculine word pant, water. 

8 MS. (A) not in the text. 

♦ There is an error in MS. (A) here which writes, 4 

j 763 H. see Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 303. 

44 
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Verse. 

He reckoned cortain days and then he came to nothing 
The time smiled to think that he too had passed away. 

Verse . 

262 . This world is like a corpse upon which there are 
thousands of vultures 

[One continually tears another with its talons, 

The other rends it constantly with its beak] 1 

At last, they all take to flight and 

All that remains of them all is the corpse. 

SultIn Muhammad Shah ibn Firoz Shah. 

After the death of his brother’s son Abu Bakr, this monarch 
ascended the throne of Dihli in the abovementioned year by the 
consent of the grandees and nobles of the State, 8 and assumed 
absolute power there being now no one left to oppose him in the 
kingdom. And in this same year Mufarrilj Sultani governor of 
Gujrat revolted, and Zafar Khan ibn Wajlhu-l-Mulk was ordered 
to proceed thither. 

In the year 794 H. (1391-92 A.D.) the zamind&rs (land-holders) 
of the Doab 8 breaking out into rebellion attacked the town of 
Balaram, and Islam Khan being appointed to proceed against 
Harsingrai 4 defeated him, while the Sultan went as far as Qanauj 
and Itawa, and after punishing the infidels of that district and 
laying waste Itawa, returned to Chitra 6 which was a favourite 
resort of his, and there built the city of Mubammadabad. 

Iu the year 795 H. (1392-93 A.D.) he appointed Malik Muqar- 
rabu-l-Mulk to proceed against the mutineers in the district of 

1 Not in MS. (A.) 

* MS. (A) reads:— 

jl *U» )jjxi ^ jjlA ejUWL* 

fO J cJjJ ylxci jjf&c Ixm ja 

.aj JJlii-t } 

* MS. (A) omits 4 Raja of Itawa. 

* See Thomas, Paihdn Kings , 307 n, 1. 

This place appears to be the same as Jalesar judging from Firishta’i 
aocount. 

I’or Jalesar see Hunter Imp. Oaz., VII, 103. 
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Itawa, who by promises and engagements 1 * * induced the rebels to 
come in, and took them to Qanauj, where he pnt them to death and 
returned to Mubammadabad. And in the month of Shawwal in 
this year, the Sultan was attacked by illness; taking advantage 26 
of this Bahadur Nahir made an inroad upon some of the towns 
around Dihll. The Sultan notwithstanding his weakness pro¬ 
ceeded to Kotla; Bahadur gave battle once and then fled, and the 
Sultan victorious and triumphant returned to Muhammadabad, and 
was engaged in superintending the building of the city when 
his illness returned. 

In the year 796 H. (1393-94 A.D.) he appointed Shahzada 
Humayun Khan to oppose Shaikh a Khukhar who had rebelled and 
gained possession of Lahore, but the Shahzada was still in the city 
when the Sultan* took his departure from the populous city of 
existence to the deserted regions of annihilation, and was buried in 
the mausoleum of his father on the’ banks of the Hanz-i-Khass ; 8 
the duration of his reign was six years and seven months. 

Masnavi. 

What is the world, but a wayside abode of trouble and evil P 

A house of labour and toil, a mansion of pain and affliction ? 

Here is no truth and no faithfulness ; here are no friends and 
no friendship; 

Hundreds of times have I seen this, and proved it by frequent 
experience. 4 

Sultan *Alau-d-DIn Sikandar §hajj ibn-i-Muhammad Shah ibn-t- 

FIroz Sjuah, 

Who bore the name of Humayun Khan, ascended the imperial 
throne in virtue of his being heir apparent, on the nineteenth of 

1 MS. (A) w* jtj* j JjS. 

* He died according to Firishta’s account on the 17th of Rabi'a-l-Awwal, 
and was buried beside his father on the hanks of the Hauz-i-J£hdw. Text, p. 

278. 

* The Hauz-i-KKdss was a reservoir constructed by FirCiz Shah, one of his 
many public works. It is said in the Zafarnama of Yazdi to be “ so large 
that an arrow cannot bo shot from one side to the other. It is filled by rain 
in the rainy season and the people of Dildi obtain water from it all the year 
round. The tomb of Firuz Shah is by its side.” Elliott, III, 411-501. 

See also Thomas Pathdn Kings , 310 note 1. 

4 MS. (A) and footnote to Text road : &<yy° jt j 
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Rabi‘n-1-Awwal in the year 795 H. (1393 A.D.) and after one 
month aud sixteeu days he bid farewell to this hired rest-house, 
and removed his effects to the permanent mansion. 1 

So long as the world has been, thus has it been, and thus will 
it ever be. 

The issue of affairs will be at last the same for all. 

[And dining the time that he was Shahzada, a learned man wrote 
and composed in his honour an imitation of the Maqamati Hariri 
I have seen a Maqamah from this work]. 2 * 

Sultan Mahmud Shah ibn-i-Muhammad Shah, 

Who was his youngest son, 8 ascended the throne 4 on the twentieth 
of Jumadiu-l-Awwal 6 in the aforesaid year relying upon the 
allegiance of the Amirs, 5 with the title of Sultan Nasiru-d-Dln 
Mahmud, and having bestowed upon Muqarrabu-l-Mulk the title 
of Muqarrab Khan, he made him his heir apparent, 7 and confirmed 
to the Amirs their appointments 8 districts and titles ; and with a 
view to restoring order in the important affairs of State, which 
had suffered in consequence of the dominance of the perverse 
infidels, ho bestowed the title of Sultanu-sh-Sharq 9 upon 
IQiwaja-i-Jahan, and transferred him from Qanauj to Bihar with 
full powers and uncontrolled authority, and despatched him thither. 
He proceeded as far as Jajnagar 10 and took possession of it, 

l And was buried beside his fathor and grandfather on the edge of the 
HftUE-i-Kha??. He reigned ono month and fifteen days (Firishta). 

* The portion in square brackets is not found in MS. (A). 

B Firishta also says L• the youngest of his sons. Briggs 

translates this “ a youth, the son of.” 

4 MS. (A) omits - 6 Text reads 

8 The text reads here but tins is I venture to think wrong. 

MS. (A) reads and taking this together with Firishta’s reading, we 
shonld, I think read j* “relying upon the allegiance.” 

Firishta reads: LSJ^i If*) J 

7 Firishta says became Vakilu-s-Saitanat aud Amirn-l-Umara. 

8 MS. (A) oUlfckj 

B So also Firishta. Briggs however converts this into “ Mullik-oos-Sbark ” 
p. 478. 

10 Firishta says Jaunpur 
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acquiring a large number of elephants aud much valuable pro* 
perty, and from that time the king of Lakhaauti begau to send 
elephants annually as presents to Dihli. 

He also rebuilt 1 the greater number of the forts which the 
infidels had destroyed, in the districts of Karra, Oudh, Sandila, 
Maluta,* Bahraich and Tirhut, and despatched Sarang Khan to 
the district of Dibalpur to quell the rising of Shaikha Khukhar. 

And in the month of Zu Qa‘dah of the same year Shaikha Khuk¬ 
har 3 fought a sharp engagement with Sarang Khan, at a place 
called Sarnothala 4 which is twelve krohs from Lahore, but was 
defeated and retired to the hill country of Jamun ; Sarang Khan 
thereupon left Lahore in charge of his brother * Adil Khan, 6 and 
returned towards Dibalpur. 

And in the month of Sha‘ban of this year Sultan 6 Mahmud 
leaving Muqarrab Khan as his Viceroy in Dihli, and taking with 265. 
him Sa‘adat Khan, who was commonly known 7 ns ‘Abdu-r-Rashid 
Sultan!, marched in the direction of Biaiia nnd Gwaliar. In obedi¬ 
ence to the order of the Sultan a spacious chief mosque 8 built of 
stone was erected in the town of Basawar, and is standing at the 
present time, and when 9 the Sultan arrived near Gwaliar, Malik 
‘Alau-d-Din Dharwal, and Malloo Khan 10 the brother of Sarang 
Khan, and Mubarak Khan son of Malik Raju 11 conspired against 
Sa‘adat Khan, but he, booming aware of their design, arrested 
Malik ‘Alau-d-Diu and Mubarak Khan and had them put to death. 151 

1 MS. (A) 3 -rt** 3 ' * MS. (A) Dalmur 3 )Jx 

8 MS. (A) supplies Firishta says “ advancing from Ajudlian.” 

* Firishta does not give the name of the place. 

6 MS. (A) reads 0 ^ 3 * Jt'ji I ) 33 * 5/. 

6 MS. (A) repeats the words 

iS Aj I j bj+ae ' 0 

1 MS. (A.) 8 MS. (A) omits 3 . 

9 MS. (A) omits 

1° MS. (A) omits Firishta calls this man Malloo Khan. 

it So also Firishta. 

1* Firishta writes Bad non! apparently always uses C**»U*» i n 

the sense of capital punishment. 
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Malloo Kban fled to Muqarrab Khan in Dib.li* The Sultan having 
returned to the Capital, encamped at some distance from the city, 
and Muqarrab Kban fearing his displeasure because he had given 
asylum to Malloo Khan, 1 * * entrenched himself and prepared to 
fight* and remained in his fortified position three months, and 
war arose between Muqarrab Khan and Sa'adat Kban. 8 

And in the month of Muharrarn in the year 797 H. (Nov. 1394 
A.D.) Sultan Mahmud was induced by the doceitfulness of certain 
friends of Muqarrab Kban to leave Sa‘adat Kban, to enter the fort 
and come to terms with Muqarrab Khan, who thus obtained the 
assistance he needed. The following day Muqarrab Khan and 
Sa'adat Khan met on the field of battle, and Muqarrab Khan being 
defeated again entered the fort. Sa‘adat Kban went to Firuz- 
abad, 4 * and acting in concert with some of the Amirs summoned 
Nu§rat Kban son of Fatb Khan and grandson of Sultan Flruz 
Sbah 6 * from Miwat, and set him upon the throne in the month 
of Rabi‘u-1-Awwal of the aforesaid year, with the title of Na§iru-d- 
Din Nu§rat Shah. Nusrat Shah was nothing more than a puppet, 
for Sa'adafc Kban assumed the whole of the authority in state 
matters, and some slaves of the Firuzi party and some elephant 
drivers joined with Sultan Nusrat Shah, and by some clever 
artifice placed him upon an elephant, and without warning fell 
upon Sa‘adat Kban unawares in full force; Sa‘adat Khan was 
paralysed and helpless, and 6 of necessity took to flight and came 

1 MS. (A) omits 2 MS. (A) 

8 This aocount is unsatisfactory as it throws no light upon the real course 
of events. Firishta writes as follows:—Muqarrab Khan came oat to receive 

the Sultan and to pay his respects, but becoming alarmed at the splendour and 
arriy of the royal court, because of his having given asylum to Malloo Khan, 
fled to the city where ho fortified a position and began to fight. The 
quarrel lasted for some three months, with frequent engagements between the 
besiegers and the besieged, when recognizing that this was all due to Sa‘5dat 
Khan Barbak, Na§iru-d-DIn Mahmud Shah at the instigation of his intimates 
eutered the city upon a favourable opportunity in the month of Muharrarn 
797 H. and came to terms with Muqarrab Khan, who on the following day 
started from Dihli to fight against Sa‘adat Khan, but was defeated and forced 
to return to the city.” (Firishta, Bo. text p. 279). Cf. Briggs, p. 480. 

4 Being compelled by the onset of the rains to decamp (Firishta). 

4 The text reads ^ The 

above translation is to avoid the ambiguity which a literal rendering involves. 

• MS. (A) j. 
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to Dihli, where he sought the protection of Muqarrab Khan, and 
was treacherously 1 put to death by him: then the Amirs of Nu$rat 
ghah’s faction such as Muhammad Muzaffar Vazir and Shihab 
Nahir and Malik Fazlu-llah Balkhi, 8 and the slaves of Firuz 
Shah’s party one and all 8 renewed their declaration of allegiance 
to Saltan Nusrat Shah and divided the appointments afresh. 

Sultan Mahmud was known as King in Dihli, while in Flruz- 
abad Nusrat Shah enjoyed that title, 4 and Muqarrab Klian placed 
the citadel of old Dihli und|~ the command of Bahadur Nahir 
Miwati, and bestowed upon Malloo Khan 6 the title of Iqbal 
Khan, 6 and day by day battles were fought between these two 
kings, 7 who weio like the two kings in the game of chess. 8 
Sultan Nusrat Shah retained possession of the country of the 
Doab, and Sanbhal, Panipath, Rohtak, and Jahjar, 9 while a 
few old ruined forts such as Dihli and Siri and the rest, remained 
jn the hands of Sultan Mahmud, and from that time forward this 
proverb became a common expression : The rule of the Lord of the 
world (Khudawand-i-‘Alam) is from Dihli to Palam. 10 And all over 
Hindustan there arose various parties each with its own Malik. 11 

Verse. 

Say, either you rule in the city, or let me rule 

For the affairs of the state go to ruin between two rulers. 

The affairs of the kingdom continued in this state for a space 
of three years, at one time the Dihli party got the better of the 
Firuzabad 18 party and at another time the positions.were reversed. 

1 MS. (A) omits 

2 w l(Firishta). 

8 MS. (A) omits (*U&. 

* See Thomas’ Pathan Kings , 312, note 1, and 318, note 1. 

8 MS. (A) omits 

8 Firishta states that these two joined neither king waiting to see how 
affairs would turn out. 

7 For a space of three years (Firishta). 

8 That is to say could neither win nor be removed from the encounter. 

® Cf, Thomas Pathan Kings, 313, notes 1-2. 

1° Hukm-i-Khudawaiid-i-‘A3atn az Dihli ta Pal am. 

11 See Thomas’ Pathan Kings, p. 315 n. 1. 

1# MS. (A) vk'»j4- 
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Verse . 

267 * Like the kite which is six months female and six months male** 

And in the year 798 H. (1395 A.D.) many battles took place 
between the Masnad-i-'Ali* Khizr Khan, the Amir of Multan, and 
Sarang Kfaan the ruler of Dip&lpur, and, eventually, owing to the 
treachery of certain of the slaves of Malik Marwan, who was the 
tutor of Malik Suleiman the father of Kliizr Khan, and in con¬ 
sequence of their throwing in their lot with Sarang Khan the 
governor of Dlpalpur, 8 Multan passed from the possession of Khizr 
Khan to that of Sarang Khan, and his party began to grow weaker 
and weaker every day. 

And in the year 799 H. (1396 A.D.) Sarang Khan having 
overcome 4 Ghalib Khan the governor of Samana, and Tatar Khan 
the Wall of Panipath, gained possession of the country as far as 
the outskirts of Dihl1. 6 Sultan Nu§rat Shah sent Malik Ilyas 6 a 
slave of the Firuz Sliahl party with elephants and an army to 
reinforce Tatar Khan. He accordingly drove Sarang Khan out of 
Samana and delivered it to Ghalib Khan. 7 

And in the month of Muharram 800 H. (1397 A.D.) a severe 
engagement took place between the two parties in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the village of Kotla; Sarang Khan was defeated 8 and 
fled towards Multan, and Tatar Khan proceeded to the frontier of 
Tilaundl, and sending Kamalu-d-Dln Muhin in pursuit of Sarang 
Khan, returned. And in the month of Rabx‘u-1-Awwal in the 
year already mentioned, 9 Mlrza Pir Muhammad, grandson 10 of the 

1 The Burhan-i’Qdti *. 

0^.1 toU JLXto!* jj jf 

It is a male for six months and a female for six months, some say one 
year male and one year female 

The ffaiydtud’Haiivdn says nothing about this (art. and v^ p >) but 
mentions a statement that the *uqdb eagle or kite has no male, 

but the females are impregnated by the fox. See also I. K. (Slane) iii, 305. 

* See Thomas’ Pathan Kings, p. 329, n. 1. 

* MS. (A) omits the words 

4 MS. (A) omits > 8 MS. (A; omits;. 

8 MS. (A) also Firishta. 

7 In the beginning of Mnbarram 800 H. (Firishta). 

8 MS. (A) ifeads e/il* 

* MS. (A) reads **-». » MS. (A) Firisjita writes 
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great Amir Timur Gurgani King of Khurasan and Mawara-an- 
Nahr, had crossed the river Indus, 8 and waff besieging the fortress 
of Uchh. 8 ‘All Malik, Sarang Khan's lieutenant fought and held 
the fort for a month, and when Malik Taju-d-Din Bakhtyar arrived 
at the fort of Uchh with a thousand cavalry given him by Sarang 
Khan, Mirza Pir Muhammad left Uchh, and taking Malik Taju-d- 
Din Bakhtyar and his thousand sowars 4 unawares in their position 
on the banks of the river Blah, attacked them. The greater num¬ 
ber of Malik Taju-d-Din’s force fell by the sword, while those who 
escaped the sword were drowned in the floods of destruction ; 6 and 
Mirza Pir Muhammad 6 after gaining this victory pursued them 
with all speed, 7 and invested the fortress of Multan. 8 Sarang Khan 
held out against him for six months engaging him frequently, but 
at last begged for quarter, and had an interview with the Mirza, 9 
who took up his station in Multan pending the arrival of the 
great Timur. 

i MS. (A) Ourgant. The exact moaning of this title has been much 

discussed ; the most recent opinion is that of Dr. Erdmann, according to whom 
“ ^urkan or Gurgan stands for ' son-in-law * or for a prince who is allied by 
marriage with some “ mighty monarch.” In this way, its Mongol sense, it is 
used, he tells us by Rashidu-d-Din. Ho also tells us that Kurkan or Gargan 
represents the Chinese expression Fu-md and that the Amir Timur was called 
Timur Fu-md by the Chinese, because he married the daughter of Chun-ti, 
the ninth and last Emperor of the Mongol dynasty. Fu-md in fact means 
“ son-in-law ” in Chinese, when applied to princes, and thus is a translation 
of the Mongol word.” 

For fuller particulars see note, page 278 of the Tdr?kh-i-Ila$hidi by Elias 
and Ross, from which the above is extracted. In M. Pavet de Courteille’s 
Turki Dictionary we find u prince de la race de Timour qui Spouse nne 

fille de la race de Djenguiz-Khan : prince de race royalo qui epouse nne fille 
de roi: prince ne de parents issus de Kh ans qui cpotzse la fille d’un Kh akan : 
surnom de Timour; savant, beau, poli.” see also Aln-i-Akbari (B) I. 464. n. 

8 By a bridge of boats (Firishta). 8 (Firishta.) 

4 MS. (A) omits the words jfj-* j\j*> 6 Firishta says 

t fjjC ^ J ijssu yj isJj Jd e/f t 

Most of them were put to death as they fled, and some were drowned in the 
river. 

« MS. (A) omits 7 MS. (A) omits 

8 Firishta tells us that Malik Taju-d-DIn escaped with a few men and fled 
to Multan. 

9 Being compelled by famine (Firishta), 
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And in the month of Shawwal in the aforesaid year Iqbal Khan, 
who is better known as Malloo* swore many oaths of allegiance 
to Sul):an Nu§rat Shah, whom he deported to the fortress of Jahan- 
numa, 1 taking him away with elephants and an armed force ; and 
Sultan Mabmfid and Muqarrab Khan and Bahadur Nahir shut 
themselves up in old Dihli. On the third day from this Iqbal 
Khan made a sudden attack in strong force upon Nu§rat Shah 
hoping to take him by surprise ; Nu?rat Shah fled from Jahan- 
numa and came to Firuzabad, 8 and leaving there crossed the 
Jamna and went to join Tatar Khan his Vazlr at Panipath. The 
whole 8 of the army and elephants of Nu$rat Shah fell into the hands 
of the astute Iqbal Khan, and for two whole months daily battles 
were fought between Muqarrab Khan and Iqbal Khan, until by the 
intervention of certain Amirs peace was established between these 
two leaders; but after a few days 4 Iqbal Khan proceeded against 
Muqarrab Khan,* and without warning suddenly surrounded 
him and besieged him ; and after giving him assurances of safety 
raised him to the dignity of martyrdom, and getting Sultan 
Mahmud into his power made a puppet of him and took the 
management of the state into his own hands. Then in the month 
9 . of Zu Qa‘dah of the aforesaid 6 year Iqbal Khan wrested Pain- 
path by force from the followers of Tatar Khan, and seized all 
his baggage and his elephants and army. Tatar Khan previously 
to this expedition of Iqbal Khan, had left Panipath with the 
intention of attempting to reduce Dihli but found himself quite 
unequal to the task, and throwing his country 7 to the winds left 
Dihli and went to Gujrat with a large following to join his 
father. 8 Iqbal Khan coming to Dihli bestowed upon Malik Na§iru-1- 
Mulk, a relation of Tatar Khan who had joined him, the title of 
*Adil Khan, aud placed under his control the district of the Doab. 

And in the month of Safar of the year 801 H. (1398 A.D.) Amir 


1 MS. (A) reads but Firishta reads U> as in the text. 

8 MS. (A) J 8 MS. (A) ^5*U3. * MS. (A) jjj. 

8 Firishta says “from motives of worldly wisdom broke his faith.” 
a MS. (A) j&*•.. 

Aulaka or aulaka. A TnrkI word signifying “ province, ville, 
pays, fief” according to M. Pavet de Coorteille. 

8 Bis father &afar Khan (Firishta). 
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Timur the Great attacked the town of Tulumba, 1 and taking 
Multan, put to tlie sword* the whole of the-prisoners of the army 
of Sarang Khan whom Mirza Pir Muhammad had kept in con¬ 
finement; proceeding thence by continuous marches ho also took 
the fort of Bhat, 3 and having taken prisoner Rai Jaljlu 4 Bhati 
put him to death together with the garrison and inhabitants of 
the fort. 

Leaving there 6 and taking Sam ana, he put to death crowds of 
fugitives from Dipiilpur and Ajudhan and Sarsuti, 6 who were 
helplessly fleeing in all directions in tenor of their lives, and 
taking large numbers of them prisoners he took them along with 
him, and covering great distances he crossed the river Jainna, and 
entered the Doab, 7 and sweeping the greater part of the country 

1 Text MS. (A) Firishta Tulumba (see Hunter 

Imp. Gaz.y XIII. 163) is shewn in Rennell's map at the junction of the Jhelam 
and the Chonab, Langaua being at the junction of the Chinab and Ravi: 
(Tieff. III.). 

Firishta says. “ Arrived at a place where the river of Jamu and the 
Chenab meet where there was a strong fortress called Talanbha.” Briggs 
says “ to the conflux of the Chunab with the Ravy.’* 

From Tulumba Firishta tells us Timur marched to Shahnawaz where they 
took all the grain they required and burned the remainder. From thence 
lie went to Ajudhan and Bhatnlr. Shahnavvuz is shewn in Rennell’s map 
on the Eastern bank of the Ravi, Long. 72° E. Lat. 30 5. N. Ajudhan is Pnk 
Pattan, and is about 80 miles S.-W. of Shnhnawiiz. Hore is the tomb of Shaikh 
Faridu-d-DIn Ganji Sh ikkar which was visited by Timur. From Ajudhan 
to Bhatnir is about 90 miles. Firishta says from Khali§kol to Bhatnlr is 
fifty Kroh. See Elliott III. 415 et seqq , for tho description of this cam¬ 
paign translated from tho Malfuziit-i- Tbnurl. Timur calls Kh alis kol. Khali? 
Kotali, and says it is ten Jeon from Ajudhan and fifty from Bhatnir. 

* MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) Bhatpar This should bo j*? Bhatnlr, see note 

1 above. Firishta says that Timur’s force accomplished the distance between 
Ajudhan (Khjilis kol) and Bhatnlr in one day. This is a long march but as 
they were cavalry it is perhaps possible. 

4 The Bombay text of Firishta has j[) Rao Kh il.il, see also Briggs 

Firishta p. 488 footnote. Both MSS. agree with the text in giving Rai Jaljlu 
as the name of the governor of the fort. The Malfuzut-i-Timiiri calls him 
Rao Dul Chain, see Elliott III. 422-423, 

6 On the 3rd of Rabi‘u-1-Awwal. 

6 5th of Rabi‘u-1-Awwal, see Elliott TIT. 426-428. 

7 MS. (A) 
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with the bitter whirlwind of rapine and pillage, camped on the 
banks of the river Jamna opposite the town of LunI 1 * not far 
from Dihli; 3 and at this camp he put to the sword about fifty 
thousand prisoners who had fallen 8 into the hands of his soldiery 
before reaching the river Ganges ; and some of the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of his army also, who had not the slightest acquaintance 
with the sword, taking all these Hindustani Muslims for Hindus, 
in their desire for the reward of holy war 4 * sent many of them 
with their own hands into the next world. 

270. Then in the month of Jamaidu-l-Awwal 801 H. the great 
Timur crossed the Jamna and encamped at Firuzahad 6 and the 
next day encamped above the Hauz-i-Khaas. Iqbal Khan having 
got ready a force of men and elephants, came out against him 
and engaged his troops, but was defeated in the first engagement, 
and in spite of all their efforts they were not able to withdraw even 
a portion of the elephants into the city, 6 so complete was the rout. 
And in this defeat 7 many were killed, and when the glittering 
soldiers of the army of the night had routed the troops of the dny, 
Iqbal Khan and Sultan Mahmud leaving their families and friends 


1 Lumr, seven miles N. N.-W. of Dihli. Tieff. I. 136. Louni ville autro fois 
peuplee et munie d’un fort. Timur nrrived there on the 27th Rabi‘u-1- 
Awwal. Luni was situated on a Doab between the Jamna and the Halin. 

> MS. (A) » MS. (A) J>jj totfijl. 

* The reward of the “ Ghiizi ” or one who fights in the cause of 

Islam is thus defined “ God is Bponsor for him who goes forth to fight in the 
road of God, for his satisfaction and for that of his Prophet.” He shall if 
he be not killed, return to his home with plunder and rewards. And if he 
die, his reward is Paradise (Mighkdt, XVII, lj. 

The itf*- jihad or holy war is a duty enjoinod in several passages in the 
Qur'an and the Traditions, and its rewards are those of Paradise. {See 
Hughes Diet, of Islam, Art. Jihdd), 

6 Firishta states that he dng a deep trench and fastened a number of 
cows and buffaloes together with raw hide, stationing sharpshooters behind 
them, and when Iqbal Khan came out against him with his troops and 120 
elephants defeated him with great slaughter and advanced to the IJauz-i- 
Khass; and see Elliott, IIT, 438, et seqq. 

The date given by Badaotu is apparently wrong, as the Malfuzat-i-Tlmuri 
says that Timur crossed the Jamna on the 5th Rabl'u-l-Akhir. See Elliott, 
III. 443 and note 1. 

• MS. (A) omits Vi>jand writes 

7 Not in MS. (A) which reads pAe j. 
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in the bonds of shame and disgrace, took flight. 1 Sultan Mabmftd 
fled straight to Gujrat, and Iqbal Khan crossing the Jamna 
escaped to the town of Baran. On the following day the Great 
Timur gave quarter to the inhabitants of Dihli, receiving from 
them much valuable property and many presents as the price of 
quarter. In the meantime however, the people of the city killed 
some of the soldiers, accordingly on the fourth day he ordered 
all the inhabitants to be made prisoners, 2 and took them all oif 
towards Transoxiana; eventually Shaikh Ahmad Kathu 8 whose tomb 
is well known at Sar Kfcez 4 in Gujarat near to Ahmadabad, went 
along with the army and had an interview with the Great Timur, 
and made apparent to him his condition as a I)arve$h, and his 
surpassing knowledge, moreover he argued with and confuted 
over and over again 6 the learned doctors who were with the 

1 On the 7th Rabi‘u-1-Akhir. 

* Firiahta (*&»• See Elliott, III. 447. 

» ms. (A) y*. 

Shaikh Ahmad Khattu was born at Dihli A.H. 737 (A.D. 1336) of a 
noble family of that city. Uis name was Na?iru.d-DIn. Ho was a dis¬ 
ciple of Baba Isljiiq Maghribi, and came to Gujarat in the reign of Snlfcan 
Ahmad Gujarati (A.D. 1411-13). He was buried in Sarkhech near Ahma¬ 
dabad, ( Ain-i-Akbarl [Jarrett], III. 371). 

Shaikh Ahmad Khattu surriamed Ganjbakhsh was surnamed from Khattu 
a village near Nagor, the residence of his spiritual guide Baba Ishaq Maghribi. 
After his return from a pilgrimage to the holy places ho came back to 
Gujarat and settled first at Sarkhej and afterwards at Ahmadabad, in the 
building of which he was associated with Sultan Ahmad, A.H. 813-20. 

He died at Sarkhej in 840 A.H., aged 111 years, and his mausoleum with 
the buildings attached arc said to havo been begun by Muhammad Shah I, the 
son of Aljmad S]iah, and to have been completed by his son and successor 
Qntbu-d-DIn Shah. See Bayley, History of Gujarat, pp, 00-91, notes. 

4 The text roads vide Aln-i-Akbarl (Blochmann), Text, 

II. 220. ^ 

The text of Badaoni reads Jrtp*j** MS. (A) reads g*0~* 

Tieffenthaler, I. 377 speaks of it as follows:—“A trois milles de Guzarate 
se trouve Sarkis, village oh est le mausolee construct a grands frais par Qaus 
Ahmad Roi du Guzarate ” again at page 375 we find “ Gaus Ahmad , dont le 
magnifique tombean portc par des arcades voutees, a rendu famenx le village 
de Sarkes, distant de 3 milles de la ville.” 

Sarkhej was three miles South-East from Asawal-in the vicinity of which 
Ahmadabad was built by Sultan Ahmad, 820 A.II. (1417 A,I),). 

5 MS. (A) 
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Transoxiatia force, and begged for the prisoners* lives. The Great 
Timur conceived such a strong liking for him that he acceded 1 * 
to his request and liberated all the prisoners. 

This signal service of the Shaikh remained ever as a debt upon 
the people of Hindustan ; and a full detail of this circumstance is 
given at length in the Maqamat of the Shaikh. A few days after 
271 . this victory Khizr Khan and Bahadur Nahir Miwati, 3 who had 
taken alarm and fled to the hill country of Miwat, came in and 
paid their respects to the Great Timur; 8 orders were issued to 
make all of their party prisoners, with the exception of Khizr 
Khan, who had apparently dono some former good service which 
saved him. After this he raised the banner of return and seized 
the country at the foot of the Siwalik hills, 4 * and greatly shook that 
hill country as it were with an earthquake, ere he reached Labor. 

For the date of this victory they assigned the two words 
(Ra&jkfi, affluence, prosperity) and (Khar f b a thorn); and 
Shaikha Khukhar 6 * also, who had formerly served the Amir and 
had taken Labor by fraud from Sarang Khan, fell into his hands. 
He accordingly imprisoned him together with liis wife and family, 
and gave orders to sack Labor and take tho inhabitants prisoners. 
Then having made over Dipalpur and Multan to Khizr Khan he 

1 MS. (A) Jj». 

8 On Friday the 24th of Rabi‘u-1-Akhir according to the Malfujjat-i-Timurl, 
which gives a different account of the treatment accorded to them. 

3 Badiioni omits to mention the capture of Mirat (29th Rab?u-1-Aldiir) and 

the victories on the Ganges (Jamudiu-l-Awwal 1st to 15th). 

* According to tho account in the MaifAzat-i-Thnuri this was in response to 
an embassy sent to Bahadur Nuhir by Timur at Kutila. 

6 Both of these words give the date, hkj =200 + 600+ 1 =801 

jbk =600+ 1+200 = 801. 

Timur captured seven forts in tho Siwulik hills, fighting twenty battles 
in thirty-two days with invariable success. The eighth fort belonged to 
ghaiklpi Khukhar and was taken about tho 16th of Jamadiu-l-Awwal (ftlliott 
III. 467). Malik Shaikha Khukhar was brother of Nusrat Khukhar who was 
formerly governor of Labor on behalf of Sultan Mahmud of Dihll. He was 
taken prisoner by Prince Fir Mnljammad and Rustam and Amir Jahan Shah, 
who had been sent by Timur with an army to Labor for that purpose and to 
levy a ransom from the city of Lahor. The Malfu$at-i-Thmiri states that 
Timur proceeded straight to Jammu whence his route was by Jabhan, 
Sambast, Baruja to Attock where he crossed the Indus. This was during 
the days between the 24th of Jumadiu-l-Akher and the 3rd of Rajah. See 
Elliott III. 474-477 ; see also Zafar Ndma of Yazdi, Elliott HI. 620-62, 
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said to him 1 ( I have taken Dihli and have made a present of it 
to you.’ Leaving Lahor he proceeded by Uninterrupted marches 
by way of Kabul to his capital Samarqand while Khizr Khan 
went to his own territory (Jogir ), 

At this time such a famine and pestilence fell upon Dihli that 
the city was utterly ruined, and those of the inhabitants who 
Were left died, while for two whole months not a bird moved a 
wing in Dihli. In this interval Sultan Nu$rat Shah, who after 
his defeat by Iqbal Khan had gone into the Doab, seeing that he 
had an open field, went first to Miratli and thence to Firuzabad, 
and fortified the city of Dihli. ‘Adil Khan and the other folk 
who had escaped from the hands of the Mughuls, coming out of the 
various holes and corners where they had been hiding, gathered 
round him; when he had got together this company he nominated 
Shihab Khan to proceed to Baran against Iqbal Khan. Whilst 
he was on the way, a body of Hindus attacked Shihab Khan 
suddenly by night, and raised him to the dignity of martyrdom. 

Iqbal Khan with great energy and promptitude obtained possession 
of his elephants and army, so that from day to day his power 
increased, while the affairs of Nusrat Shah,became more and more 
entangled. Iqbal Khan leaving Baran, started in the direction of 
Dihli, and Nusrat Shah leaving Firuzabad made for Miwat where 272 . 
he died, and the four quarters of Hindustan came under the domi¬ 
nion of Maliks of the various tribes.* 

Then in the year 802 U. (1399 A.D.) Iqbal Khan marched against 
§hams Khan Au^adi 8 the ruler of Baiana, and the hostile forces 
met in the vicinity of Null and Patal: fortune favoured Iqhal 
Khan and Shams Khan proceeded to Baiana. Iqbal Khan led 
his army towards Kaithar and exacted contributions of money 
and services from Rai Harsingh. I * * 4 And in this same year Khwaja- 
i-Jahan was received into the mercy of Grod in Jaunpur. 


I MS. (A) reads here 

3 Firishta tells us the names of these various independent rulers. See 
Briggs I. 498. 

8 According to Firishta this was in 803 H, 

4 MS. (A) isb Rai Harsing was Rai of Itawa. By Kaithar or 

Katehar is meant Rohilkhand. See Thomas Pathan King&, p, 325, note 2. 
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Quatrain. 

How long wilt thou say “ Who has drunk the cup of pleasure ? *' 
How long wilt thou say “ Who has gained the palm of fortune ? ” 
What avail all these idle tales, for we must depart, 

What profit in all these empty stories, since death must come. 

And Malik Mubarak Qaranqal, 1 having assumed the title of 
Mubarak Shah, took his place. 

And in Jamaidud-Awwal 8 in the year 803 H. (1400 A.D.) Shams 
Khan of Baiana and Mubarak Khan son of Bahadur Nahir had 
an interview with Jqbal Khan, who taking them with him fought 
a battle near Baitali on the banks of the Black water, which is 
known as the Kalapani, with Rai Sir 8 the ruler of that district, 
and overcame him, and pursued the infidels as far as the confines 
of Itawa ; and on his arrival at Qanauj, Sultanu-sh-Sharq Mubarak 
Shah came up from Jaunpur and sat down over against him on 
the other bank of the river Ganges, but inasmuch as neither of 
them could effect a crossing, they each returned 4 to their own 
273- country without doing anything. As he returned, Iqbal Khan 
treacherously put to death Shams Khan and Mubarak Khan. 6 
In this same year Turkbacha Sultani, the son-in-law of Ghalib 
Khan of Samtlna, collected a large army, and on the ninth of 
Rajab of this year fought a battle with Khizr Khan near Ajudhan, 
and being defeated went to the town of Bhiihar, where Ghalib 
Khan in concert with the other Amirs put him to death. 


1 His adopted son Malik Wn§il. 

* All MSS. write this constantly Jjili instead of 

8 Firighta (Bo. text) says. 

0>/of . isb if 

Whence he arrived at the township of Baitali on the banks of the Gunges 
Rai Sanif ... came out to oppose him. 

Briggs says :—“ When he reached the village of Puttyaly on the Ganges 
the Bay of Serinagar ... opposed him.” 

The Kalapani is the Kali Naddi or Kalini (see Hunter Imp. Qazett. VII. 
327) lying between the Jumna and Ganges. Timur calls it the Karasu (Blaok 
water), Elliott, III. 452. 

4 The text here is wrong ; for J* read jb MS. (A). 

8 MS (A) only says Shams Khan, but Firishtu’s account includes Mubarak 
ghau so that the text is probably correct. 
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And in the year $04 JT. (1401 A.D.) Saltan Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad ghall arrived at Dihli from Dliar, and although Iqbal 
Qian went out to receive him, and caused him to alight at the 
Jahan Numa 1 palace with all expressions of service and mani* 
festations of respect* still, since Iqbal Khan was in possession of 
all the paraphernalia of royalty* Sultan Mahmud became very 
jealous of him and took him with him towards Qanauj. And in 
this year Mnliku-sh-Sharq Mubarak Shah died, and his younger 
brother Sultan Ibralum succeeded him, and came out to fight 
with Sultan Mahmud and Iqbal Khan. Sultan Mahmud before 
engaging in conflict loft the army of Iqbal Khan under pretence 
of a hunting expedition, and had an interview with Sultan 
Ibrahim who treated him with scant ceremony; Sultan Mahmud 
accordingly removed Sliahzada Fatb Khan of Herat, who was 
holding Qanauj on behalf of Mubarak Shall, and took that fortress 
under his own control. The populace of Qanauj, both people and 
soldiery, joined Sultan Mahmud, and Sultan Ibrahim returned 
to Jaunpur, while Iqbal Khan I'etraced his steps towards Dihli, so 
that Sultan Mahmud was left in undisputed and contented 
possession of Qanauj. 

And in the year 805 H. (1402 A.D.) Iqbal KJian made an 274- 
attack upon the country'round the fortress of Gwaliar, which Rai 
Harsingh * had taken by treachery from the Muslims during the 
invasion of Timur, and wresting it from the possession of fiairam 
Dev the son of Harsingh, 3 took it into his own control. 

And in the year 80<> H. (1403 A. D.j Tatar Khan the son of 
Zafar Khan, forgetting his filial duty took his father prisoner by 
treachery and sent him to Asawal, assuming to himself the title of 
Sultan Na§iru-d-Dln Muhammad Shah, arid set out at the head of 
a large army with the intention of attempting to reduce Dihli. 
While he was on the way his uncle Shams Khan administered 
poison to him and removed him, then he released Zafar Khan and 
the whole army joined him. 

I MS. (A) roads Jahihi'pandh . This was the name given to the 

central portion of the triple citadel of Dihli connecting old Dihli with Siri. 

It was situated in the midst of the inhabited city, and had thirteen gates ; of 
the other two, Siri had seven gates, and old Dihli ten gates. See Elliott, lit. 

448. The palace was called Jahan Numa as in the text. 

* Firishta calls him Narsingh. 

® Both MSS. and text read Harsingh. 

46 
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Versa. 

A parricide is nofc fitted to be a kin#, 

And even if he is fitted he will not last for more than six 
months. 

And in the year 807 H. (1404 A.D.) Tqbal Khan marched 
towards Gfwaliar nnd Itawa, the Rais of which districts all took 
refuge within the fortress of Itawa, and stood siege for four 
months; at last they made overtures for peace, sending four ele¬ 
phants aud other presents of suitable nature. Iqbal Khan leaving 
there came to Qanauj, and fought with Sultan Mahmud, but was 
unable to effect his purpose owing to the strength of the fortifica¬ 
tions, so returned to Dihli without accomplishing his object.. 

And in the Mubarram of the year 808 H. (1405 A.D.) he 
marched for Samana, and from thence came to Rupar, 1 and by 
stratagem laid hands upon Bahram Khan Turkbacha, who had 
been an antagonist of Sarang Khan, and flayed his head. Leaving 
Rupar he proceeded towards Multan, intending to fight with 
Kbizr 5han, and at Talaundi taking with him Rai Knmalu-d- 
Dln Mubin and the other Zamindars , on the nineteenth of the 
month of Jumadiu-l-A wwal in the abovementioued year, he 
engagod in battle with Khizr Khan in the neighbourhood of 
275 . Ajudhan, 8 on the banks of a tributary (of the Satlaj) ; s and since 

1 In the Umballa district;, 43 miles North of Ambala city, Lat. 20°57'N. 
Long. 76’ 33' E. on the south bank of the Sutloj, (Hunter Imp. Gaz ., XII. 82). 

8 Ajudhan the ancient name of Piikpattan. Lat. 30° 20' 40" N. Long. 
73° 25' 50" E. It is known as Pakpattan, or Ferry of the Pure, from Shaikh 
Faridu-d-DTn Ganj Shakkar who is buried there. The saint was called Ganj 
§hakkar as he was reputed to have tho miraculous power of turning into 
sugar whatever he put into his mouth, oven earth and stones. Pilgrims from 
all parts of India, Afghanistan, and Central Asia flock to this shrine, and 
during the Maharram festival as many as 60,000 persons have been present. 
During tho afternoon and night of the last day tho crowds vio with one 
another in attempting to gain access to a narrow opening in a wall near the 
shrine known as the “ Gate of Paradise.” Whoever can force his way throngh 
this opening during the prescribed hours is assured of an entrance into 
Paradise. For this reason the crush is excessive and many are injured. 

See Hunter Imp. Gaz . X. 532-533, also Cunningham (A. G. I.) 214r-219. 

» In tho text nnd MSS. we read Ajudhan dar leinir 

i-dihimla, which at first eight seems difficult to understand, nntil the old maps 
are consulted. We see in Rennell’s map (A.D. 1782) that Ajudhan was 
situated (G. g) upon an island surrounded by the Satlaj to the north, and a 
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ill-fortune attended Iqbal Khan, 1 he was defeated in the very 
first engagement, and his horse being wounded could not bear him 
off the field, so that the soldiers of Kliizr Khan pursued him, and 
cutting off his head sent it to Fathpur, one of tbe dependencies 
of Multan. And in the month of Jumaidu-l-Akhir of this year 
Sultan Mahmud came from Qanauj at the invitation of the Amirs 
of Dihll, and once moro sat upon the throne of Dilili, and conferred 
appointments upon the Amirs, and sent the family of Mubarak 
Khan to Kol. And in the month of Jumaidu-l-Awwal of the 
year 809 H. (1406 A. D.) Sultan Mahmud marched with a force 
towards Qanauj, and Sultan Ibrahim came out thence and crossed 
the Ganges, but they botli turned back without fighting. 2 

Sulfcan Ibrahim went towards Jaunpur, and Sultan Mahmud 
towards Dihli, but seeing that the Amirs of Sultan Mahunud’s army 
one after the other left for their own districts as they came to them 
in the march, Sultan Ibrahim turned back and besieged Qanauj ; 
Malik Mahmud Tarmati, who was holding Qanauj for Sultan 
Mahmud, kept Sultan Ibrahim engaged infighting for four months, 
but when he saw that no reinforcements wore arriving from any 
quarter ho was forced to sue for peace, and surrendered Qanauj 
to Sultan Ibrahim. 3 Sultan Ibrahim passed the rainy season at 
Qanauj, and then having made over that district to Ikhtiyar Khan 
the grandson of Malik Daulat Yar of Kanpila, started to reduce 
Dihli. 

tributary stream which left the main river to the eastward of Ajudhan, and 
flowing south-west joined it again some 35 miles lower down. This explains 
Badaoni’s statement. The town of Ajudhan is gonerally said to have stood 
upon the hank of the Satlaj itself. Cunningham (A. G. of India 214) says 
<* The ancient town of Ajudhan is situated on the high bank of the old S.itlej 
28 miles to the sonth-west of Depilpur and 10 miles from the present course 
of the river” (1871 A.D.) But from BadaonPs statement it is clear that 
Ajudhan stood, not on the banks of the Satlaj itself, but on a southern 
loop or tributary stream. It is the modern Pakpattan, see note 2. 

1 There is a play on the words JV"i Iqbal, good fortune and Idbdr , 
bad fortune. 

i According to Firishta Ibrahim Shah was induced to return to Jaunpur 
by the intelligence that Muzaffar Shah of Gujrat had taken prisoner Alp 
Khan, commonly called Sultan Hoshang, aud was now marching on Jaunpur. 

S MS. (A). 

The text has the words Aj which seem to be superfluous. They are 

not in MS. (A). 
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And in the year 810 H. (1407 A.D.) Nu?rat Khan Karkandaz, 1 * * * 
and Tatar Khan the son of Sarang Khan, and Malik Marhaba the 
slave of Iqbal Khan, turned against Sultan Mahmud and joined 
Sulfcan Ibrahim, and Asad Khan Lodi fortified himself in Sam- 
bhal. The following day Sultan Ibrahim reduced the fortress 
of Sambhal and gave it to Tatar Khan: then crossing the 
Gauges he encamped on the b anks of the Jamna near the fort 
of Kicha in the vicinity of Dihli, where he learned that Zafar 
Khan had taken the district of Dhar 8 andwas making his way 
to Jauupar; 8 accordingly leaving Malik Marhaba in Baran, he 
reached Jaunpurby continuous marches ; Sultan Mahmud pursued 
him and having killed Malik Marhaba in battle, and taking 
Sambhal * without a fight, left there Basad Khan after his usual 
custom. Tatar Khan marched to Qauauj and the Sultan came to 
Dihli. And in this year Khizr Khan came with a large force 
and drove Daulat Khan out of Sam ana. 6 The Amirs of that 
district all sought an interview with him, and the whole country 
as far as to the outskirts of Dihli fell into his hands; only Rohtak 
and the Doab remained in the possession of Sultan Mahmud. 

And in the year 811 H. (1408 A.D.) Sultan Mahmud proceeding 
to Hissar Flruz took it 6 from Qiwam Khan to whom Khizr Khan 
had given it, and having taken possession of it, on arriving at the 
village of Rata 7 turned back towards Dihli: Khi?r Khan then 

1 Or probably Gnrganduz “ the wolf-slayer" MS. (A) reads (?) kinja, 

which means a huge elephant. 

* In Central India. Lat. 23° 36' N. Long, 75 5 4' E. see Hunter Imp. Qaz. IV. 
248. 

* In Central India, between Lat. 25° 23' 45" and 26° 12' N. Long. 82’ 10' and 
83° T 45" E. 

Salman Ibrahim built at Jaunpur the Atala Masjid, using for this purpose 
the stones of a Hindu temple the votive offering of Jai Chand which he 
destroyed. See Hunter Imp. Gaz. VII 152. 

«■ In Rohilkund Lat. 28° 35' 6" N. Long. 78? 36' 45" E., 23 miles S. W. of 
Moradabad and foar miles W. of the Sot River. See RennelFs map. Tieff. 
III. where beplaoes it 45 miles N. E. of Bareilly. The Sambalaka of Ptolemy. 
See MoCrindle’s Anoient India, p. 133. See also Hunter XII. 187. 

* Tieff. 1.133, about 25 miles S. W. of Hansi and 100 miles to the eastward 
of Dihli. 

8 MS. (A) reads 1 )J Firishta call the fortress Firuza. 

1 Or Rana MS. (A). 
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came by way of Rolifcak with a large army from Fatfyabad to oppose 
Sultan Mahmud, 1 * and laid siege to Dihli, but was not able to 
maintain the siege by reason of the severe famine which prevailed 
in Dilili, then having taken possession of the Doab be returned to 
Fatbpur.* 

And in the year 812 H. (1409 A.D.) 3 * Bairam Khan Turkbacha,* 
who after the death of Balt ram Khan Turkbacha had become 
master of Samana, and had been defeated in a battle with Daulat 277 . 
Khan, and again revolting against Khizr Khan had had a second 
interview with Daulat Khan, now offered his services to Khizr 
Khan, and received a confirmation of the grant of the districts 
formerly held by him in fief. And in the year 813 H. (1410 A.D.) 

Khizr Khan besieged the fortress of llohtak 5 for six months, and 
after reducing it proceeded to Fathpur. 6 In this year Sultan 
Mahmud made an expedition to Kaithar and arrived at the capital 
Dihli. 

In the year 814 H. (1411 A.D.) Khizr Khan came to Narniil 7 
and Mlwat 8 and ravaged that country, and blockading Sultan 


1 MS. (A) reads here *«Wf ^IhJU u&tj ^ jl 

fyS fj 

8 For some inscrutable reason Briggs passes over the events of two year* 
here. c/. Firishta, Bo. text, p. 292, and Briggs, pp. 503-504. 

® The text says 712 H. MS. (A) gives 812 II. 

The editor of the text gives a footnote to say that all three MSS. give 
712 H. 

* MS. (A) inserts A) before and omits Ij after 

Firishta Bays that Ifchtiyar Khan joined Khi$r Khan seeing he was the 
stronger. 

* Held according to Firishta by Malik Idris on behalf of Mahmud Shah. 

8 By way of Satnana (Firishta). 

1 Which was held by Iqllm Khan and Bahadur Khan (Firishta). 

8 Miwdt. For an account of this Province see Hunter Imp. Oaz. Vol. IX. 
pp. 418 and sejq. from which the substance of this note is taken : 

The Meos, a tribe which gave their name to this province were of 
obscure origin claiming to be Rajputs, but probably a combination from 
various stooks and sources and nearly allied to the Minas. The original 
Meos probably became converts to Islam at the time of Mahmud of Ghaznin ; 
their customs are a mixture of Hindu and Musulman observances. 

The province of Miwat lay south of Dihli and in Mughul times formed 
part of the §ubah of Agra. Its most famous towns were Narnaul, Ulwur, 



Malimfid in the fortress of Shi, which is part of Dihli, 1 and 
IJdjtiyar Khan in Flrozabad, and fighting several fierce battles, 
was prevented from maintaining the siege * by reason of the 
dearness of grain, and returned to Fatbpur by way of Panlpath.S 
And in the year 815 H. (1412 A.D.) 4 Sultan Mahmud departed 
from this world, and the kingdom passed from the family of 
Fiiniz Shah. The duration of his reign, full as it was of turmoil 
and vicissitudes, was twenty years b and two months, during which 
Sultan Mahmud had had only the name of sovereignty. 

Verse. 

Who is there in this long-enduring world 

Who can say “ Mine is the kingdom ” save the Almighty ? 

Verse . 

A head which the fates exalt to a lofty position 
They later on entangle its neck in a noose. 

Tijara nnd Rewiirl. Bahadur Ndliir (who is Frequently mentioned in the 
text) was the founder of the Khanzlida race, long the rulers of Miwat. 

The province of Miwat included part of the British districts of Muttra, 
Gurgaon, a considerable portion of Ulwur, and some of Blmrtpur. 

See Tieffenthaler. Vol. III. Map. where the province) is marked. 

1 In the Malfu^at-uTiwiirt we read that Timur plundered “all the three 
citios of Dihli, by name Sirl, Jahanpanah and old Dihli.” 

See Elliott, III. p. 447, also Thomas Pathdn Kings , p. 313, note 3. 

* MS. (A) omits 

• Pumpath. A town of great antiquity. Lat. 29° 23' N. Long. 77° 1' 10" 
E. 53 miles N. of Dilhi. It was the scene of decisive battles on three occa-, 
sions in historical times. The famous surgoons, father and son, Shaikh Hasan 
and Shailsh Bind were natives of Pnnipat, see Am-i-Akbari (B) I. 543, note 
to No. 94. 

See Hunter Imp. Oaz. XI. 44. 

4 In the month of £ii Qa‘da (Firishta). Firishta does not state the year 
though taken in connection with what lias gone before he appears to mean 
814 H. but see n 2 : Badaom however ngreos, with the Tdrlfch-i- Mu bur ah Shdhi . 
On this point bgo Thomas, Pathdn Kings , p. 317, note i. 

4 MS. (A) reads here, 

j (JU* j cJXo j 

Firishta has almost tho same words but says *-***£} twenty years as 
in the text. So also the Tdrikh-i-Mubarak Shahu 

Firishta’s statement is not very clear as to tho year in which Mahmud 
died, but as he goes on to say that after his death the Amirs gave in their 
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Save the blood of kings there is nought in this bowl, 

Savo 1 the dust of lovers there is nought-in this desert. 

Of tho poets of the reign of Sultan Mahmud is Qazi Zaliir 
Dihlavi 8 who has left a Diwan (anthology) full of qastdahs in 
eulogy (of Mahmud) of which this is one. 

Heir to the mighty monarchy, Sultan Mahmud, 

Who succeeded his father and grandfather in the sovereignty 278 # 
of the world ; 

He removed Dabarfin 3 from the sky to serve as his signet, 

While Taurus complained saying I have but this one eye 
left. 4 

By the first strain of his bow string he has wakened the Lion, 

And after that he has stretched him out in sleep with the 
deep-piercing arrow. 

The whole world boasts of full satiation at the board of thy 
favour, 

Save only the lute which complains that its belly is empty. 6 

Oh thou whose world-conquering sword flashes in the dark¬ 
ness of infidelity like to the lightning flashing through the 
darkness of night, 

Although the heaven has made thine enemies intoxicated 
like the eyes of the beloved idols for some time, still at last 
it has overthrown them. 


allegiance to Danlat Khan Lodi, who struck tho coinage, &c., in Mnharram of 
816H.it is tolerably clear that ho means Zu-1-Qa‘da 815 IT. as the date of 
Mahmud’s death, and not 814 H. as Briggs would have it, 

1 Misprint in the text. MS. (A) reads 

3 Qazi £ahlr Dihlavi. I can find no mention of this poet. 

% The Eyades one of the two clusters of stars included within the 

constellation Taurus the other boiug the Pleiades. 

Ancient astronomors were not agreed as to the number of stars included 
in the Hyades. Thales reckoned two only (a and «) the two eyes of the 
Bull. (Smith, Diet. Greek and Rom. Aotiq. 150 a). 

4 The constellation Taurus is here spoken of as having lost one of his two 
eyes by which must be meant the two clusters of stars above mentioned, 
and not o and e of Taurus as reckoned by Thales. 

6 The rubdb or lute, is a stringed instrument like a guitar but having 
the body shaped like a hollowed gourd somewhat resembling the body of the 
mandolin. 
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It is envy of thy generous hand which throws the Ocean into 
tumult, for if it be not so, the ocean is never so disturbed 
by the winds of heaven. 

The following is also by the same author i 

Thou art a monarch before whom the heavens bow in adoration, 

, Thou art a King in whose reign time itself exults. 

Qiblnh 1 * * of the nation, and mainstay of kingdoms and reli¬ 
gion, Mahmud 

Whom the assemblies of Sultan have chosen as their Imam * 

The Qazi of the heavens 8 comes out on foot to receive him 
279 . When the Governor of his unerring judgment sends the 
summons. 

He keeps constant watch 4 * lest sedition should make a night 
assault, 

Thy vigilance stands with a drawn sword in its hand while 
the people sleep (in safety). 

In order that thy enemy may not enjoy the sweet breezes 
of the garden of thy favour 

The heavens have afflicted him with fever and headache in 
addition to catarrh. 6 * 

1 This line should read ns in MS. (A). 

£>j**!* fUl J 

A foot-note to the Calcutta text states that the reading there given is the 
same in all throe MSS. of Badaoni and that probably the word 
has dropped out after the word c*• This is a quite unnecessary snp- 
position. The reading above given fulfils all requirements. MS. (B) corres¬ 
ponds save that for Jj* it reads jij an evident copyist’s error. 

Qiblah. This is the direction in which Mnslims are bound to turn 
during prayer: This is laid down in the Qur’an, Sura IT. “ We see thee often 
turn thy face about in the heavens, but we will surely turn thee to n qiblah 
thou shalt like. Turn then thy face towards the sacred Mosque, wherever 
ye be turn your faces towards it” (v. 139). From the Hijra, Muhammad at 
first directed his followers to turn towards the temple at Jerusalem, but in 
the seoond year of the Hijra the Ka‘bah at Mekka was fixed as the qiblnh. 
See Hughes’ Diet, of Islam , s. v. Qiblah. 

* Imam . In this passnge the word is used in the sense of Khalifah. 

* Qa?i-i«Charkh. The planet Jupiter. 

4 MS. (A) reads incorrectly 

8 This couplet is inevitably ridiculous to English ears: the meaning is that 

in order to deprive him of the pleasures of the perfumed breezeB, he has 

been afflicted with the anosmia which results from a cold in the head. 
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The heavens have apportioned every arrow of thine to one 
of the various families, 

It were not possible to allot the arrows 1 in any better way 
than this. 

The following is also his : 

My love has gone outside, do thou my life also go outside, 

For if thou art not outside with my love, thou wilt be outside 
the pale of love. 

Specially that now, in order to uproot the infidels and rebels,* 

The royal standards have gone out clothed in good fortune. 

Shah Mahmud, he who when he sallied forth against the 
infidels, 

Thou would'st say ‘Isa has come forth to slay Dajj&l . 8 

Thy reign has cast sedition into the bondage of annihilation. 
I said to the heavens, Beware ! this is a prisoner 4 of the 
Sultan, free him not! 

1 Siham, called also qiddh , These are the arrows used by the 

ancient Arabs for gambling in the manner called AUmaisar (for¬ 

bidden in the Qur’an, II. 216, v. 92, 93). In this game a camel was bought 
and slaughtered, and divided into twenty-eight portions which wero drawn for 
with ten arrows called rV3» azlam. The numbers after the names of the 
arrows indicate the value of the share drawn, faz% (1), tau'am (2). 

wjJ) raqtb (3), nafis (4), hits (5), rnusbal (6), 

muallq (7). 

The remaining three arrows were blanks and gained no share. Their 
names were safih, mariih , wag&d. The name of each 

arrow was written upon it and they were all put into a bag called 
ribdbah, and given into the charge of a trustworthy man known as 
al-mvfil or aUmufiz whose duty was to shake the arrows up and draw 

out one for each in turn. Whoever drew a blank had to pay the oost of 
the camel, while those who drew a winning arrow received a proportionate 
share according to the vulue of the arrow. See Majma'u-l-Bahrain, Maqdmah , 
XIII. p. 09. 

* The couplets are here given in the order in which they occur in both 
MSS. (A) (B). 

. JUi Dajjal. See page 278 n 4 ** A name given In the Hadis to certain 
religious impostors who shall appear in the world ; a term equivalent to our 
use of the word Antichrist. Muhammad is related to have said there would 
be about thirty.” Hughes’ Did of Islam . 64. See also Albirunl Chronology of 
Ancient Nations t pp 196-196. 

* MS. (A) MS. (B) l«Mf 

47 
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This is also his : 

The month of Dai 1 has arrived, and the air has in conse¬ 
quence become so cold 8 

That nothing save the icy breeze can move from its place. 

The earth is cold and frost bound , 8 the air is even colder than 
the earth, 

In very truth the air is chill with the weariness of age. 

In the garden the fire of the tulip and Gulnar have died 
down, 

280 , From the cold the (graceful) trees of the garden have become 
mere sticks. 

The water is hard frozen from the cold, and says with petu¬ 
lance, 

I will break if anyone places his foot upon my head. 

No single bud comes out from its resting place in the heart of 
the tree, although it wears upon its cypress-like body a cap 
and mantle. 

The bird has ceased its song when it saw the havoc wrought 
by autumn, 

When a general pillage is going on, lamentation is futile. 

Seek not for leaves and seed-bearing fruit in the garden, for 
to-day 

The leaves have been scattered by the wind, the seeds 
remain hidden beneath the earth. 

The morning breeze draws every breath like a deep drawn sigh, 

Seeing that it has cast to the winds so beauteous a being as 
the rose. 

So far has the rose gone that should you search the East and 
the West, 

You will not find it save in the assembly of the King of tlie 
World. 

Shah Mahmud from the splendour of whose assemblies, there 
is eternal spring in the month of Dai, and the world is like 
Paradise. 


1 The tenth month of the Persian Rhamsi year when the Sun is in 
Caprioorn, corresponding to the commencement of winter. 

• MS. (A.) omits 

• MS. (A) reads in place of cJtf. Test and MS. (B). 
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He who when he draws up his array, and orders it for battle, 

The lines of the enemies at the very sight of him pale with 
terror . 1 * * 

His heart is the rising place of sacred knowledge , 8 and he has 
knowledge, 

Because 8 he fathoms the secrets of Fate with a glance. 

Oh thou who in the rules of Government art an example to 
vazirs, 

The vazirs have issued no order save on the authority of thy 
judgment. 

If it be not the intention of the wind to write a memorial 
of thy virtues 4 

Why does it scatter the leaves of the rose in the garden, 

The sun in comparison with thy (brilliant) judgment looks 
like Suha 6 

Although Suha cannot he seen in the bright light of the Sun. 

Thou slayest thine enemies, and Time confesses thy excellence; 

Thou art the refuge of the people, and the evil doers take 
shelter under thy wing. 

The cupbearer of thy feast bears a cup of joy in his hand, 

The herald of thy fame has the whole world beneath his feet. 

The banquet of Truth cannot be spread save in praise of thee 

Although the whole feast terminates with the distribution of 
sweetmeats. 

Hail Khusru! even should I remain excluded from attendance 
upon thee 

I shall not take one moment’s rest from praising and eulogis¬ 
ing thee. 

My duty is thy service, since were I to refrain from that 

I have no other occupation save singing thy praises. 


1 An adequate translation of these lines seems impossible. There is a 
tajnU-i'lafzi or play upon words here which cannot be pre¬ 
served in English. The words Ajf drad Snfrd , have two meanings, 1st, 
draws up its lines, and 2nd, grows pale, according as Is taken as two 

words or as one. 

fl MS. (A) and (B) write *■=**»! V** J<*. 

8 MS. (A) write Text and MS. (B) 

* MS. (A) reads incorrectly I**!**- 

4 Suha is the name of a dim star in Ursa Major. See Lane s. v. 


281. 
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Thou hast led thine army against; thy enemies, and I folio* 
thee 

Sending early and late the army of benediotion to thy ^ 
assistance. 

As long as the nights of the month of Dai are longer than 
its days, 

And until the season of Nauroz comes round nnpreceded by 
winter, 

May the garden of thy enjoyment blossom like the season of 
spring. 

May the life of thy enemies be shorter than the days of winter. 

This is another of his compositions. 

The scent of the rose has arisen, haste my companion to the 
rose-garden, 

Seek for the old wine, and re-call that old love of thine. 

282. The branch of the rose, like the date-palm of ‘Isa, refreshes 
the soul in the garden 

Because the breeze gently shakes it continually like Mariam. 1 

Although the tender branch inclines with the wind, from one 
side to the other 

Yet a stream flows, Praise be to God , up to the Sirat-i-mus- 
taqlm. 8 

The branch is full of leaves, why does the nightingale com¬ 
plain in its song ? 

How is it possible that Moses should have patience when he 
has Ebi?r for companion P 8 


* “ So she conceived him and she retired with him into a remote place. 
And the labour pains oame npon her at the trunk of a palm-tree and she 
said, ‘ 0 that l had died beforo this, and been forgotten out of mind! ’ and he 
called to her from beneath her, * Grieve not, for thy Lord has placed a stream 
beneath thy feet j and shake towards thee the trunk of the palm-tree, it will 
drop upon thee fresh dates fit to gather; sojeat and drink and cheer thine eye.' ” 
Qur'an. Palmer's translation. Bee Qur'in. Sura XIX. tv. 20-28. 

* $irat-i-muetaqtm. The hair-like bridge over the midst of Hell over which 
the righteous will pass like lightning. 

Qur'an, I. 6, Hughes art §irtfc, It is also interpreted to mean the religion 
of Islim. Qur'an, III. 44. See also Lane, s. v. 

* This refers to the legend told by Muhammadan commentators on certain 
verses of the Qur’an, that when Khi?r had disappeared in searoh of the water 
of immortality, Moses was inspired to search for him and was told that ha 
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The wind draws lines across the stream like the scribe as 
he drives his pen, 

The eye of the narcissus points to the sky like the eye of the 
astronomer as he prepares his tables. 

The parrots flaunt in green attire, the ringdove wears white 
garments, 

The crow is devoid of any such honourable vestments, wear¬ 
ing as it does a black blanket. 1 

You would say 9 that the narcissus has produced a transcript 
of these people ( umam) who sleep below the dust. Look ! 
it has for each alif two minis. 6 

The sumbul and narcissus are copies of the locks and eyes 
of the fair ones; 

Of those two, one falls prostrate stricken with blackness, 
the other comes intoxicated (with love). 4 

would meet him by a rook where two seas met, and where he shonld lose a 
fish which he was directed to take with him. The companion spoken of is 
said to have been Joshua, and the servant who gnided them (v. 64) was no 
less than Klii?r himself, and when Moses asked if he should follow him said, 
“Verily thou oanst never have patience with mo. How canst thou be patient 
in what thou comprehendesb no knowledge of.” Khizr upon being assured 
by Moses that he would be patient bade him to follow but not to ask about 
anything he might see They embarked in a ship which Khizr scuttled, where¬ 
upon Moses naturally asked the reason and was rebuked. Further on they 
met a boy whom Khizr killed and again roused Moses’ impatience; again 
they found a wall which Khizr prevented from falling without exacting any 
reward for his services, and again Moses became impatient whereupon Khizr 
said, “ This is the parting between me and thee ” and explained to Moses the 
reason for his action in each case. See Qur’an XVIII. 64 and following verse*. 

1 The couplets are arranged in the order in which they come in the MSS. 

9 The text reads & with a foot, note variant MSS. (A) (B) 

agree with text. 

8 tor Hargis. The poet’s narcissus. Narcissus poeticus N. O. 

Amaryllidaceee. This natural order has a single style with three stigmas, 
and six stamens of which the anthers burst inwards. The poet here likens the 
three divisions of the style to three alif8 (t) and the stamens to six minis 
(f) the anthers forming the head of the letter, and the curved filament its 
downward stoke. Thus the single alif (l) and two mims (j*) form he says 
the word umam : the plural of &of ummatun meaning the followers of 
a prophet, or a people of one religion, hence generioally a generation of men 
as in the saying generations of nig^i have passed away . 

4 iifkwi Sumbul. Nardostaohys Jfttamausi : ^N. O. Valerianacese. See note 6> 
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The rose-bud has blossomed by the blast of the breeze of 
the garden, 

In truth, he who has a resigned heart rejoices even when 
misfortune befalls him. 

You would say that the black spot which has come in the 
heart of the tulip from the cruelty of autumn 

Is a Hindu who has fallen 1 into the flames of hell. 

She stands there on one foot lifting upwards two eyes 8 

Beseeching the merciful Lord 8 to grant the King eternal life. 

He in comparison with whose youthful fortune the heaven is 
as an old man bowed with age, 4 

And for instructing his judgment, abstract Wisdom 6 is as an 
intelligent child. 

When once the power of growth 6 has obtained sufficient 
intensity from his sharp sword, it splits the fruit-stone, as 
his sword does the enemy, into two halves beneath the 
earth. 

Tho star of sovereigntywhich has left its orbit to seek thy 
auspicious presence, 

Will find its proper orbit if it becomes stationary at thy 
court. 


page 146 : see also Asiatic Researches , Vol. II, pp. 405 ct seqq for a paper on this, 
the Indian Spikenard, from which the following is takon “ the true nard or 
Jutamiinsi which, by the way, has other names in tho Aiymrcosh, tho smoothest 
of which are gatild and Ivmasd both derived from words meaning hair.” The 
comparison of the narcissus to the eye is so familiar as to need no reference. 

l MSS. (A) (B) **j)Jj* 

* The scape of the tulip is here spoken of as bearing two flowers. 

* MS. (A) 

* I read here pir-i-nigunast for (MSS. end text) 

pir-i-nekuet which has no intelligible meaning. Probably tho author wrote 

nigunast. 

6 ‘ aqUi'kull . The first or supreme intelligence, a name given to the 

Angel Gabriel. In the language of the Sufis the ( aql-i-kull (called also * aql - 
%-awwal) appears to answer to the “ Logos ” of the Alexandrian School. See 
Ka$hihdf-ji-lstildbu-l-fuuun, II. p. 1028. 

6 for Oji. 

1 Ruju'-i kaubab, called also &**>) Rija't, is the motion of a 

star in opposition to the movement in the normal direction whioh is known by 
the term A*IajLw| Istiqdmat. Set Kashshif, s. v. 
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And in truth after QazI Zahir no poet arose in Hindustan whose 
poetry repaid the trouble of reading. After the death of Sultan 
Mahmud the great Amirs of Hindustan as for instance Mubgriz 
IQ]an and Malik Idris who was the ruler of Rohtak, quarrelled 
with Khizr Khan and were disposed to make common cause with 
Daulat Khan, Khizr Khan accordingly stood fast in Fatlipur and 
made no expeditions to any country. 

In Muharram of the year 816 H. (1414 A.D.) Daulat Khan 
having gone towards Kaithar on a hunting expedition and having 
brought the Itais of that district into his toils, went to Baitali, 
and Mahabat Khan the Wall of Badaon came thither and joined 
him. And in this year Sultan Ibrahim besieged Qadir Khan the son 
of Mahmud Khan in Kalpl, and Daulat Khan being very short 
handed, ignored him, and omitted to send reinforcements to 
either of these places ; and Khizr Khan in Zii-l-qa‘da of this year 
came to the fortress of Firuzabad, 1 the Amirs of which district 
came into him, and Malik Idris was besieged in Rohtak. Khizr 
Khan marched by that route to Miwat and taking with him Jalal 
Khan Miwati the brother’s son of Bahadur Nahir, conveyed him 
to Sanbal which place he pillaged, and in Zfi Hijjah of that same 
year lie encamped before the gates of Dihli with the intention 284. 
of taking it; Daulat Khan held out for four months, but at 
last was compelled by the want of agreement with Malik Long 
and the other supporters of Khizr Khan to sue for peace, humbly 
and earnestly. Ho had an interview with Khizr Kh&n who threw 
him into prison, and delivered him to Qiwam Khan who conveyed 
him to the fortress of Firuza and slew him. This happened in the 
year 816 H. (1414 A.D.) on the seventeenth of Rabi‘u-1-Awwal. a 

Verse. 

Everyone whom the world favours, she at last 5 spills his blood, 

What can be the condition of that child, whose mother is 
his enemy. 

Masnad-i-‘AlI Khi?R Kfan ibn Maliku-sh-Sharq * ibn Malik 
Suleiman, 

In the year before mentioned after the conquest of Dilhi, having 

1 MS. (A) reads *3*?■ 

* Firisjita adds. The duration of his reign was one year and three mouths. 

5 MS. (A) reads for T- 

* MS. (A). The text reads 
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raised the standards of monarchy, became firmly established upon 
the throne of sovereignty. 

, This Malik Suleiman had been exalted in his childhood by 
Malik N asiru-l-Mulk Marwan Firuz Shahi to the rank of a son, 
and had been educated accordingly. In real truth he was a 
Saiyyidzada of high family, so that on one occasion Makhdum-i- 
JahaniySn Saiyyid u-s-Sad at, the fountain of dignities, Shaikh 
Jalalu-1- Haqq wau-s-Shara‘wau-d-dIn al-Bukhari may God sanctify 
his soul, came for some important purpose into the house of 
Malik Marwan Daulat; food was served, and Malik Suleiman 
brought the ewer and bason to Makhdum intending to pour water 
over his august hands. Makhdum addressing him by the title of 
Malik Marwan Daulat, said, This lad is a Saiyyid Zada, and it is 
derogatory to him to allot him such a menial service. From that 
285. day forth, it was known that Malik Suleiman was an undoubted 
Saiyyid; but besides this, the signs of Saiyyidship, and good 
qualities and praiseworthy traits became manifestly visible in the 
character of Masnad-i-‘AlI Saiyyid Khi?r Khan. 

Verse. 

The Saiyyid was a man in whom were manifested 

The virtues of Muhammad, and the grace of ‘All the accepted. 

The following is an epitome of the career of Malik Marwan 
Daulat. He was governor of Multan in the time of Firuz Shah, 
and after the death of Malik Marwan Daulat, the Government of 
that district devolved upon his son Malik Shaikh, shortly after 
whose death it was confirmed to Malik Suleiman. He also 
bade farewell to this world in that reign, and the country of 
Multan with its dependencies was conferred upon Saiyyid Khizr 
Khan on behalf of Sultan Firuz Shah, up to the date when the 
aforesaid Saiyyid was advanced to the Sultanate by the Amirs. 
He however would not assume the title of King; but received the 
title of Rayat-i-A‘ala. 1 

On the date mentioned he alighted at the palace of Sultan 
Mahmud, and gained over the hearts of great and small by public 
largesse and unbounded favours, distributing titles, offices, and 
territories among his personal attendants; in the very first year 
of his accession he conferred upon Malik Nafiv* (Tufcfa) the title 

1 See Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 329, and footnote. 

* MS. (A) M* 3 Tuhfa. 
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of Taju-l-Mulk, and appointed him with a considerable following 
to the command of the eastern districts of Hindustan ; he accord¬ 
ingly crossed the river Ganges at the ford of Plraha, 1 and entered 
the country of Kaichar. Rai Har Singh and the rebels of that district 
sought refuge in the forests of that country * and lay hid there. 

Then he gave over Kaithar to rapine and plunder, whereupon 
Mahabat Khan Hakim of Badaon also came in and had an inter¬ 
view with him, and Rai Har Singh being reduced to extremities 
submitted to him, agreeing to the conditions imposed of the 
payment of tribute and of a yearly offering. Taju-l-Mulk 
and Mahabat Khan seized the banks of the river Raliab, and on 
arriving at the ford of Sargdawari crossed the Ganges, chastised 286. 
the infidels of Kahwar (which is now known by the name of 
Shamsabad) 3 Kanpila and Baitali, and passing by the towns of 
Sakina* and Padham came to Raparl; 6 and Hasan Khan and 
Malik Hamra his brother, who held the government of Rfiparl, and 
Rai Sar the governor of Chandawar, together with the infidels 
of Gwaliar all came and joined hands with him, agreeing to pay 
tribute, and voluntarily assuming the yoke of obedience. From 
thence Malik Tfiju-l-Mulk came to the township of Jalesar, 6 
which he wrested from the grasp of the infidels of Chandawar, 
and restored as of old to the control of the Muslims who lmd 
held it in clays of yore, and gave fresh currency to the Muham¬ 
madan religion. Then having appointed his own agents and 


l MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) JjA 

8 Shamsabad. Town in Farukhaba$ district, N.-W. P. sitnated on the 
South bank of the Buri Ganga river, 18 miles North-West of Fatehgarh town 
(Hnnter, Gaz. Ind ., XII, 375). 

4 Sakina. For this we should perhaps read Sakita (MS. (A) lends coun¬ 
tenance to this view). 

Sakit lies in the direct route indicated between Kanpila and Rapari, 12 
miles South-East of Etah town. It was here that Bahlol Lodi died on his 
return to Dihli from an expedition against Gwaliar (Ain-i’Akbari), 

5 R&pari. Village and ruins 44 miles South-West of Mainpurl town. Local 
tradition ascribes the foundation of the ancient oity to Riio Zorawar Singh, 
also known as Rapar Sen (Hunter, Gaz. Ind. t XI, 511). 

• On the Doab plain, 38 miles East of the Jumna, and of Muttra. (Hunter, 
Qaz. Ind., VII, 103). 

4.8 
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having seized tlie right bank of the Black water, 1 inflicted condign 
punishment upon the infidels of Etawali, and then returned 
towards the city. 

And in the year 818 H. (1415 A.D.) he gave to Saiyyid Khizr 
Khan the younger son 8 of Malik Mubarak, whose countenance 
Betokened royal dignity, the territory of Firuzpur and Sihrind, 
together with the whole of the districts which were in the 
possession of Bairarn Khan Turkbaclia, and subjected the supreme 
control and administration of that tract of country to his will 
and pleasure, while Malik Sadhu Nadir, 3 having assumed the 
control of the western portion of Hindustan, was appointed to 
this office with the rank of Ndib-i-Shahzadg (i.e., vicegerent of 
the Prince), 

And in the aforesaid year the Prince here alluded to having, 
in concert with Malik 4 Sadhu Nadira and Zirak Khan the 
Amir of Samana and other Amirs and Maliks, 6 set in order the 
important affairs of that province, and put everything upon a 
satisfactory footing, returned to Dihll his capital city. 

And in the year 819 H. (1416 A.D.) he appointed Malik Taju-1- 
Mulk 6 with a large army to carry the standards of Khizr Khan 7 
towards Bai an a and Gwaliar; Malik Karlmu-l-Mulk, the brother 
of Shams Khan Au^ad! came and had an interview with him. 

87* Having cleared those regions of the thorns of infidelity he returned ; 
and in this selfsame year some of the Turkbachas of Bairam 
Kbftn’s party seized by treachery Malik Sadhu Nadira, who was 
holding the district of Sihrind as the Shalizada’s deputy, raised 
him to the dignity of martyrdom, and took possession of Sihrind 
Khizr Khan thereupon sent Zirak Khan to put down this rebellion 
and he accordingly went thence to the foot of the hills in pursui 
of those rebels, but after encountering many difficulties In 
returned. 

1 The Kali Nadi or Kalindi, or Kiilini, rises in the Mnzfiffarnagar district, an< 
drains the whole eastern portion of the Doiib. The name in the tex 
gbutf wf abd*8iydh means Black water , and is a translation of the Hindustan 
kdli naddh 

* MS, (A.) reads wrongly for 

* MS. (A). The text reads 4 MS. *A). 

* Omit J after # MS. (A) reads ^3 Taju-d-Dm. 

1 MS. (A) jiH. ^1*1 
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In this year also Sultan Afymad, who was the ruler of Gujerat, 
laid seige to Nagor, 1 but upon hearing of the march of Kl)izr 
Khan abandoned the siege and withdrew. Khizr Khan came 
to Chliain, 2 and Alyas Khan the governor of Chham gave in his 
allegiance to him. Thence he proceeded to Gwaliar, and although 
he did not reduce that fortress, still he levied tribute and offerings 
from it, and thence came to Baiana where Shams Khan Auljadi 
gave in his submission. And in the year 820 H. (1417 A.D.) 
Tughan the Ra’is with his band who had been the murderers of 
Malik Sadhu revolted. Zirak Khan was again appointed (to 
chastise them), and scattered that gathering in all directions. 

And in the year 821 H. (1418 A.D.) Kliizr Khan went up 
against Knithar, and Har Singh Dev, who has already been men¬ 
tioned, laid waste tho wliolo of Kaithar, and took to the forest of 
Anwla, the circumference of which is twenty-four krohs. After 
several engagements he was defeated, and eventually withdrew 
to tho hill country of Kumaon. Taju-l-Mulk crossed the river 
llahab and pursued him as far as the hills, and from there came 
to Badaon, and taking with him Mahabat Khan, the governor of 
Badaon, crossed the Ganges by ,the crossing of Bnjlana: then 
having dismissed Mahabat Khan, he himself went on to Itawa, 
whence he returned to Dihli laden with spoil. In this same year, 288. 
also, Khizr Khan 3 * * * * 8 again led an army against Knithar, and 
proceeding by way of Kol arrived at Baitali, where he crossed 
the Ganges and came to Badaon. On this occasion Mahabat 


1 Nagor. In Brigg’s translation of Firishtathis appears asBagore (I. 509). 

It is Nagaur in Jodhpur State, Rajputana 48 miles North-West of Nasiriibiid 
and 76 North-East of Jodhpur city. 

3 The text roads Jhaban but MS. f A) reads Chham. 

In Brigg’s (I. 609) wo find this place called Jalwur, with a footnote : “ I have 

some doubt as to the true name : it is differently written in my various MSS.” 

In the lithographed edition of Firishta the name is written plainly enough 
Janur (Bombay Edn. I, 294), and it is said that without waiting for 

Khizr Khan to advance, Ahmad withdrew in the direction of Malwa, and that 
when Khizr Khan arrived at Janur, Alyas Khan who was governor of the new 
city called ‘Arus-i-Jahan, which was ono of tho cities built by ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, came to pay his homage. Evidently, then, the city mentioned in our 
text and this “ ‘Arus-i-Jahan ” are the same. 

8 MS. (A) reads here jb Axw ^ jb. which ap¬ 

pears to be a copyist’s error. 
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KhSn Badaonl being afraid of him, shut himself up in the for¬ 
tress, and opposed Khizr Khan for a space of six months; he 
was on the point of being defeated, when Qiwam Khan and 
Ikbtlyar Khan, and certain of the other Mahmud Shahi Amirs who 
had seceded from Daulat Khan and had espoused the cause 
of Khizr Khan, meditated treason against Khizr Khan: but 
Khizr Khan becoming aware of this state of things 1 abandoned 
(the siege of) Badaon, and returned to Dihli. And in the year 
822 H. ( 1419 A.D.) he put those traitor Amirs to death on the 
banks of the Ganges, in vengeance for the treachery of which they 
had been guilty. In the same year also an obscure person on the 
confines of Bajwara, 8 falsely gave himself out to be Sarang Khan 
who had been killed some time before, and upon his assuming this 
name several adventurers flocked to him. Khizr Khan deputed 
Sultan Shah Lodi 8 to proceed against him. They fought a fierce 
battle in the neighbourhood of Sihriud, and Sarang Khan the 
impostor fled and took to the mountains. Sultan Shah made 
Rupar his head quarters. 4 In this same year Kliizr Khan sent 
Taju-l-Mulk to Jtawa. Rai Sipar was holding out in that fort, 
but sought for quarter, aud ponsented to pay revenue to Taju-1- 
Mulk. 6 Thence ho came to Chandvvar, and having laid it waste 
and pillaged it, proceeded by way of Kaithar to Dihli. In this 
same year Malik Taju-d-Dln died, and the duties of his Vazirship 
were entrusted to his elder son Malik Sikandar. T ugh an Ra’ls 
again raised au insurrection in Sihrind, and Malik Khairu-d-Din 
was appointed to oppose him, and returned after having satisfac¬ 
torily quelled his rebellion. 


l MS. (A) reads which is preferable to Aa* as found in the 

text. 

» Firishta, (I. 295) says near Machlwiira, and in the Ain-i- 

AJcbari we find it stated that Machlwarah is situated on the banks of the 
Sutlej (Jarrett, II. &10). In Rennell’s Map (Tieff. III.) we find Machlwarah 
figured between Rupar and Ludhiana. It lies 23 miles south of Ludhiana, and 
is a very ancient oity mentioned in the Mahabharata. Bajwara is farther 
north near Hoshitvrpur. (See Hunter, Imp. Gaz II. 439). 

a Firishta adds, ‘‘called Islam Khan who was the governor of Sarhind.” 

* This appeal's to be the meaning of the text. Firishta tells us that Islam 
Khan pursued “ Sarang Khan ” with his own forces and those of certain, 
other Maliks, but returned upon finding that he had hidden himself. 

* MS. (A) J 1 *- Firishta calls him Rni Samir. 
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And in the year 824 H. (1421 A.D.) Khizr Khan proceeded to 289. 
Mi wafc and took Kotla ; thence he hastened* to Gwaliar, from the 
Rai of which place he levied considerable sums and returned to 
Itawa. Rai Sipar had gone to hell, and 1 * * * * his son had tendered his 
submission. In this interval 8 a severe illness attacked Kliizr 
Khan which led to his return towards Dihll. Having arrived at 
that city on the seventeenth of Jumadiu-l-Awwal in the above 
year, he was received into the mercy of God and passed away from 
the world. 

Verse . 

Every evening is followed by the morning. 

At last there comes an end to every labour. 

The duration of his reign was seven years and some months. 8 

Sultan Mubarak Shah ibni Khizr Khan ibni Malik Suliman, 

In accordance with his rights as heir-presumptive ascended the 
throne with the consent of the Amirs in the year 824 H. (1421 A.D.)* 
and became firmly settled in the administration of his kingdom. 

In this year Jasrat Khukar 6 the son of Shaikha Khukar raised a 
rebellion, the reason of which was that he had taken unawares 
Sultan ‘All the king of Kashmir, who had started with the 
intention of conquering Tatta 6 and had defeated him in one of 
the mountain passes, 7 a vast amount of plunder falling into his 
hands. Emboldened by this victory, ho used the royal treasures 
which he had obtained to further an attempt to seize tho kingdom 
of Dihli, and having crossed the rivers Biah and Sutlej with a 

1 MS. (A) X * MS. (A) 

B Firishta adds, “ He was a just and wise king, kind and true to bis word, 
bis subjects loved him with a grateful affection so that great and small, 
master and servant, sat and mourned for him in black raiment till the third 
day, when they laid aside their mourning garments, and raised his son 

Mubarak Shah to the throno.” 

* MS. (A) reads correctly for MS. (13) has the same reading 

as the text. 

& MSS. (A) and (B) omit Firishta writes Khakar and 

calls him the brother of Shaikha Khakar. 

* Thus the text and MS. (B). MS. (A) reads simply Au Baqnsbai 

Tatta , i. e. t for the town of Tatta. 

1 MS. (A) $!«* 'tjS The text reads 
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large army, and assaulted Talaundi which was in the possession of 
Rai Kamalu-d-Din Mubin, 1 and Rai Fiiuz fled from before him. 

290. Jasrat came to Ludhiana * and plundered and pillaged along the 
banks of the river Sutlej as far as the boundaries of Rupar; 8 
there he crossed the river and came to Jalandhar. 4 Zirak Khan 
had taken refuge in the fort of Jalandhar. Jasrat descended the 
bank of the river Sarsuti whereupon the question of peace 
arose; Jasrat by some treachery made Zirak Khan prisoner. 
Sultan Mubarak Shah moved towards Sihrind, upon hearing 
which Jasrat Shaikha 5 released Zirak Khan who went to 
Saniana and offered his services to Mubarak Shah who proceeded 
to Ludhiana. Jasrat having crossed the Ludhiana river drew up to 
oppose him, being in possession of the whole of the boats. The 
army of Mubarak Shah was unable to cross the river, until 
after the rising of Canopus 6 when the river became fordable. 
The Sultan then crossed the river; Jasrat fled and having 


1 We must read This is shewn to be the right 

rending by the collateral passage in Firishta which reads (I. p. 297), 
&jS ojU j “ an d i a id waste Talaundi which 

belonged to Rai Kamal.” 

* The text and both MSS. read Kuduhna, but it is evident that 

we should road Ludhiana. We find in Firishta ( loc . cit.). 

J!«Wf lib j, “Jasrat having come to Ludifuia.” Talaundi I 

cannot identify, but there is a placo on the North bank of the Sutlej in 
Rcnnell’s map, called Tulloom, this with tho affixed genitive feminine termina¬ 
tion (Punjabi) di } would give Tnlfimdl or Tulfind!, t. c., the village of Tnlurn. 
Tulloom lies about 20 miles S. S.-W. of Ludhiima (see RennolTs map, Tieff., 
Ill), on the opposite bank of the river. 

8 Itupar in Rennell’s map is placod North-East of Ludhiana about 50 miles 
distant: but on modern maps it is shewn almost due Eust of Ludhiana and 
about 35 miles from it. 

♦ A place of considerable antiqnitv, the original capital of the Rajput 
kingdom of Katoch. It is described by Hwcn Thsang as having beon a town 
of two miles in circuit in tho 7th century A.D. 

It is mentioned by Ptolemy by the name of Kulindrine or Sulindrine, see 
Cunningham, A. G. I., pp. 135, etc., and Hunter, Qaz. Ind. t VII. 91. 

8 MS. (A) omits ij* probably correctly as we have scon from Firishta’s 
account. 

8 Firishta tolls ns they crossed on the 11th Shawwal (October, 8th A.D. 

1421). 
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Crossed the river Chliiuab 1 * * came to Talhar 8 in the hill tracts. 
The troops of Mubarak Khan followed him and the greater part 
of his infantry and cavalry were killed, and all his wealth and 
treasure was plundered and lost. Rai Bhim 8 the chief of Jammoo 
offered his services to Mubarak Shah and guided his army. 4 * 
Mubarak Shah returned thence to Labor. 

And in the year 825 H. (A.D. 1421) he remained encamped on 
the bank of the river Ravi for nearly a month, rebuilt the city of 
Labor which had been laid in ruins during the late invasion, and 
completely repaired the citadel where it had been breached and 
levelled; 6 then having left there Malik Mahmud Hasan who bore 
the title of Maliku-sh-Sharq, returned to Dilili. Five months later 
Jasrat Khukar again came against Labor with a large army and en¬ 
camped at the abodeof Shaikhu-l-Mashaikh Shaikh Hasan Zinjani, 6 
may God sanctify him y and every day for a month made repeated 
efforts to take the city by assault, but eventually failing to attain 
his object 7 withdrow to Kalanor 8 and fought a battle with Rai 
Bhlm, and when both sides were in the midst of the fight they 
agreed to make peace. 

Malik Sikander Tu^fa who had been despatched from Dihli to 
reinforce Malik 9 Mahmud Hasan crossed the Ravi by the ford of 
Puhi 10 and encamped at Labor, and Jasrat feeling that ho was 
not able to cope with the conjoint forces 11 crossed the Chliinab 

I The Chenab. 

8 In the Kashmir hill tracts. 

8 Firishta tells us that Rai Bhim offered his services and guided the army 
to Bisal, the strongest of Jnsrat’s strongholds. Jasrat fled from there, his 
men were killed and he lost all his possessions. 

* MS. (A) reads both here and some lines lower down, 

§ MS. (A) reads jkaa. 

• Firishta says 

7 MS. (A) ty** *>**+*• 

8 Seventeen miles west of Gurduspur town. Lat. 32° 1' N. Long. 75° II' 
30" E. It was here that Akbar in later times received the news of bis 
father’s death and ascended the throne (Hunter, Imp. Qai ., VII. 323). 

8 MS. (A) omits and reads {J*** jl in the next line. 

10 Firishta Lii’i. See however note 1 next page. 

II Firishta says that Mahmud Hasan was also joined by the forces of Malik 
Rajab, Governor of Depalpur and of 1 slam Khan Lodi, Governor of Sihriud 


291. 
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fiver and proceeded to the hills of Talwai*a, 1 and the army of 
Mubarak Shah having put down that rebellion returned to Dibit. 

In the year 826 H. (1422 A.D.) Mubarak SJiab proceeded 
to Kaithar, and Mahabat Kban of Badaon who had revolted 
against IQii?r Shan came in and submitted himself, and was dis¬ 
tinguished by special marks of favour. Leaving there * he crossed 
the Ganges and attacked the country of the Panwars 8 in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Klior otherwise known as Shamsabad, 4 and having 
put the majority of them to the sword ravaged the country ; then 
having left Malik Mubiiriz and Zlrak Khan and Kamal Khan 
with a large force in the fortress of Kanpila to quell the insurrec¬ 
tion of the rebels he returned to Dihli. 

And in this year Alp Khan Governor of Dhar 6 came with the 
object of chastising the Rai of Gwaliar and with the intention of 


and that Jasrat withdrew, crossed the Chhinab and Ravi, and took refuge in 
the hills. 

I This is the reading of the text. Talwara is possibly the same as Talhar 
mentioned above. Dr. Stein, whom I have consulted, considers that Talwara 
in the text refers to the village Talw&ra on the right bank of the Chinitb just 
opposite to the town of Riasi (74° 52' Long. 33° 6' Lat.). This is, ho says, a 
common place for crossing the Chinab as tho route connecting Pom with 
Jiinsl and Jammu is shown on the survey map (Atlas of India, Sheet 29), as 
passing Talwara. Dr. Stein cannot ascertain whether the hill range rising to 
the north of Talwara is designated by that name. Piihi in the text is probably 
identical with Poni. The reading of MS. (A) is went to 

Kotla. 

* Firi§]j4 a tells ns that MahSbat Khan in obedience to the orders of the 
Sultfm crossed the Ganges and invaded the territories of the Rathor tribe. 

# .The Rathors are a olan of tho Rajputs, and the Panwars form another 
of their clans regarding whom Abul-Fn?l says “In ancient times the royal 
dynasty of Hindustan oamo from this tribe” MSrwar is mentioned by the 
same author as the head-quarters of the Rathor tribe. (See Ain-i-Akbari 
(Jarrett), II* 270 and HI. 118). 

For a full account of the Panwars see Sherring (Hindu Tribes and Castes ), 
IT. p. 93, see also Elliot, (Races of N.*W. P. of India). 

♦ On the south bank of the Bun Ganga river, 18 miles North-West of, 
Fatehgarh. 

8 The text reads Dihli with a foot-note variant Dhar. MS. 

(A) rends J+& Dhar. Firighta sayB, Sultan Hoshang Wall of Malwa. The 
town of Ujjain and Dhar have at one period or another supplied a capital fo 
the legendary Hindu dyuasties of Malwi. {See Hunter, Imp . <?«*., IV. 246, 
Dhar). 
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subduing that region ; Mubarak Shah upon receiving intelligence 
of this proceeded towards Gwaliar; when he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Baiana, Shams Kban Auhadi 1 the son of Auljiad 
Khan Auhadi, Governor of Baiana, who had put to death by 
treacherous means his uncle Mubarak Khan, became alarmed and 
revolted, and after laying waste Baiana entrenched himself a in 
the fortress, but eventually submitted. 

Mubarak Shah left that place and marched towards Gwaliar, but 
Alp Khan proceeding along the banks of the Chambal liver 3 
would not permit the army of Mubarak Shah to cross : however 
the soldiers of Mubarak Shah crossed by another ford, scatter¬ 
ed the forces of Alp Khan, and returned triumphant. This 292. 
engagement led to a peaceful settlement, and Alp Khan sent in 
many presents and returned towards Dhar, while Mubarak Shah 
pioceeded to Dihli. 

And in the year 827 H. (1423 A.D.) lie again ordered an expe¬ 
dition towards tho hills of Kumaon and Kaithar, on returning 
Whence he laid waste Miwat. In this year a severe famine 
occurred throughout the whole of Hindustan. In the year 829 H. 
he again proceeded towards Miwat and reduced tho fortresses of 
ludor and Alwar. 


1 MS. (A). The toxt omits the words Shams Khan Auhadi. Firishta calls 
him Amir Kh an ibn-i-Dn‘ud Kh an ibn-i-Shama Kh an (see Bombay Edition, 
p. 299 last line), and says that he had entrenched himself on the heights. 

8 MS. (A) reads Asixt The text reads 

8 Firishta writos of this : And Sultan Iloshang seized the fords of the 
Chhanbiil river and opposed his progress, but Mubarak Shah discovered 
another ford and crossed rapidly; and certain of the Amirs of the advance 
guard of tho Dihli forces pillaged the camp of the Sultan of Malwa and took 
many prisoners, but inasmuch as these were Muslims Mubarak SShiih set them 
free. 

Snlj t an Hoshang sued for peace sending in suitable offerings, and withdrew 
towards Dhar. Mubarak Shah halted on the banks of the Chhanbal levying 
/ taxes on the old scale from the landholders of that district, and eventually 
arrived at Dihli in the month of Rajab 827 H. 

The Chatnbal or Chhanbal river is a river of Central India and one of the 
principal tributaries of the Jamna, it rises in Malwa ; about eight or nine 
miles south-west of Mhow it is joined by the Kali-Sind, Parbati and Danas, 
flows past Dholpur into Etawah and joins the Jamna 40 miles bolow Etawah 
town. The Cliarrnanwati of Sanskrit writers. (See lJuutor, Imp, Gaz ., 
111. 331). 

49 
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And In the year 830 H. he took Baiana from Muhammad Khan 
Auhadi, and sent the family of Auljadi to the palace known as 
Jahan Nnma, 1 * * and assigned it to them as a residence. He then 
gave Baiana to Malik Mnqbil Khan one of his retainers, and 
Sikri to Malik Khairu-d-Din Tuljfa, while he himself led an army 
against Gwaliar receiving the submission of the Rais of that 
district. 

And in the year 831 H. (1427 A.DJ ambassadors arrived in 
Dihli from Qadir Khan, governor of Kalpi, bringing tidings that 
Sharqi* was besieging him. Mubarak Shah marched to oppose 
Sharqi ; but in the meantime tidings arrived that Sharqi had 
attacked Bhungaon 8 and was encamped there, intending to pro¬ 
ceed to Badaon. 4 * Mubarak Shah, who had crossed the river 
Jamna at the ford of Nuh Patal, and had attacked Javtauli, 8 on 
arrival at the township of Atrauli 6 * received intelligence that 
Muklita§9 Khan 7 the brother of Sharqi had arrived on the borders 
of ltawa with an army and many elephants; Mubarak Shah 
detailed Maliku-sh-Sharq Mahmud Hasan with ten thousand 
cavalry to oppose Mukhta^s Khan. Mukhtas? Khan joined hands 
with Sharqi who proceeded along the banks of the Black-Water, 
93. otherwise known as the Kalini, 8 and arrived in the vicinity of thu 
township of Burhanabad one of the dependencies of ltawa. 
Mubarak SJiah marching from Atrauli encamped at the town of 


I This palace was in Dihli. Firishta writes: “ Sent his family and rela* 
tions to Dihli.” 

* Sulfc&n Ibrahim §hRh Sharqi. 

* The text reads Bhun (A) reads Bhukanut , 

In Firishta we find |^fyt, The troops of gharql 

attacked Bbugaon. Bhongaon is in the Mainpurl District, miles east from 

Mainpuri at the junction of the Agra and Grand Trunk roads. The town 

was founded according to tradition, by Raja Bhim Sen who was cured of 
leprosy by bathing in the jhil or lake. (Hanter, Imp. Qaz. II. 403.) 

* Badaon lies N. of BhongSon at a distance of about fifty miles. 

8 Firishta writes, jX j| j Attacked 

Jartaali, one of the famous cities of Maw as. I fail to locate this plaoe but it 

must have been in the Doab, I can find no mention of it. 

8 Atrauli, J6 miles from Aligarh town. (Hunter, Imp. Qaz. 1.180). 

I Firishta calls him Mukkh? KMn. 

8 MS. (A). The text reads Kali P5ni. This is the Kalini, the Kara Su 
of the Malfv$dt‘i-Timiiri {see note 3 page 360), 
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Kota, 1 * * but gharqi declined battle and withdrew towards Rapri, 
and thence, after crossing the Jamna, proceeded to Baiana and 
encamped on the bank of the river of Kaithar. Mubarsk Shah 
pursued him as far as Chandwar; a space of four krohs lay 
between the two armies so that the outposts of the forces could see 
each other. They remained thus confronting each other for 
twenty days; at last Sharqi came out in force, and from mid-day 
till nightfall hard fighting went on between the two armies, and 
the event was not decided on that day; on the following day 
Sharqi turned back towards his own country, 8 and Mubarak 
Shah, considering that both sides were Muslims, no longer pursued 
him, but went towards Satgana, 8 and having conquered that 
country followed the bank of the Chanbal river and came down 
to Baiana. 

Muhammad Khan Auhadi, who on account of having had an 
(unsatisfactory) interview with Sharqi had taken flight, and 
had entrenched himself in the fortress, came and sought pro¬ 
tection in an interview with Mubarak Shah. 4 * Mubarak Shah 
thereupon retraced his steps to Dihli. 

And in the year 832 H. Malikn-sh-Sharq Mahmud Hasan, who 
had been left in Baiana by Mubarak Shah as his Viceroy, and had 
put the affairs of that place in order, and had also chastised 6 
those infidels who had made common cause with Muhammad 
Khan and had raised disturbances, came to Court and received 
substantial favours, and the fortress of Firoza was confirmed to 
him. In that same year Malik Rajab Nadira, governor of Multan 
died, and Malik Mahmud Hasan received the title of ‘ Imadu-1- 
Mulk (Pillar of the State) and proceeded to Multan. 

And in the year 833 H. (H29 A.DJ Mubarak Shah went to 
Gwaliar by way of Baiana, and having taken the Rapri district 
from the son of Hasan Khan gave it to Malik Hamza, and returned 294- 


l Firishta writes Mdltlcota. 

8 Took the road to Jaunpur (Firishta). 

8 Went to Gwaliar by way of Halghat. (Firishta). MS. (A) 
Satgana. 

♦ JTirishta says “Mohammad Khan AnbadI .for the reason that he 

despaired of any help from Sultan Sfivirql, asked for quarter and tendered bis 
submission ” and was freely pardoned. 

6 MB. (A) Utd Text. 
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to the city (Dihll). On the way thither Saiyyid Salim, who hi 
served Khizr Khan for thirty years, 1 * and held the fief of Tabs 
hinda, died. The title of Saiyyid Khan was conferred upon o 
of his sons, and that of Shuja‘u-1-Mulk upon the other. 8 Ai 
Fulad, a Turkbaoha slave, one of the servants of the aforesa 
Saiyyid Salim, raised a rebellion in Tabarhinda and took posse 
sion of the enormous wealth which had been amassed by Saiyy 
'f.i. i) M.ibarnh *'_<ih impiisoned the sons of Saiyyid Sali] 
and appointed Malik Yusuf Sarur and Kai Hansfi Bhatl 3 * * * * 
oppose him (Fulad). Fulad Turkbacha made a night atta< 
upon them and scattered their forces, and much valuable boo 
fell into his hands. Mubarak Shah led an army against Tabe 
hinda, and the Turkbacha slave was besieged there. Mubars 
Shah summoned ‘ Imadud-Mulk from Multan, and sent him wi 
a message to the Turkbacha slave, who, after suing for quart< 
came out from the fort and had an interview with ‘ Imadu-l-Mul 
but did not rely upon his assurances, and returned in alarm 
the fort and continued to fight. Mubarak Shah permit t 
‘Imadu-l-Mulk to proceed to Multan and himself returned to Dih 
The slave (Fulad) continued to engage in battle at intervals wi 
the troops of Mubarak Shah during the six months during whi 
lie was absent. At last lie sent considerable sums of money * 1 
way of presents to Shaikh ‘All Mughul who was the ruler 
Kabul. Shaikh * All accordingly came to his assistance from Kab 
with a vast army, which was reinforced by a large number 
men from the borders of the Panjab. He lemoved the sla 


1 Firishta writes 

k 

- SfJ *±+0 

“They relate that Saiyyidu-s-Sadat Saiyyid Salim was for a period of thii 

years reckoned by Khi?r Khan as one of his best Amirs.” 

* MS. (A) Text «^|£. Firishta also adds that the whole of th 
father’s privileges together with all the immense wealth he had amassed w< 
confirmed to these two sons, but that these favours were not sufficie 
to secure their fidelity to Mubarak Shah. Badnoni’s account does not explt 
the incident related in the subsequent passage. Firishta does, he says tl 

these two sons of Saiyyid Salim sent Fulad to Tabarhinda and incited him 
raise a rebellion. 

8 Firishta’s text reads Malik Yusuf and Rai Habiili. (?) 

* MS. (A). The text reads 
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(Fulad) togother with all Iiis family and relations from Tabar- 
hlnda and taking them with himself returned, and having crossed 
the river Blah came to Lahor. Maliku-s]i-Sharq Malik Sikander, 
governor of Lahor, who used to pay a yearly tribute to Shaikh 
‘All, discharged his obligation and induced him to turn his 
attentions elsewhere. Accordingly Shaikh ‘All passing by Lahor 
without sacking it 1 * * made towards Depalplir, and ‘Imadu-l-Mulk 
came out from Multan to oppose him. Shaikh ‘All taking the 295. 
bank of the river Ravi, proceeded to within a short distance of 
Tuluraba, * and turning aside from thence came to Khutpur. 8 
(‘Imadu-l-Mulk) fought with Shaikh ‘All but was defeated, and 
Malik Suleiman Shah Lodi, who was with the advance guard 
of the army of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, fell in this battle; 4 * [and Shaikh 
‘All came to Khusriiabad and for a long time daily engagements 
were fought between him and ‘Imadu-l-Mulk]. 6 

And in the year 834 H. (1430 A.D.) Mubarak Shah sent a vast 
army to the assistance of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, and appointed Fatb 
Khan ibn-i-Sultan Muzaffar Khan of Gujrat to the command of 
that force. Shaikh ‘All was not able to stand against them, 6 so 
changed front, and retired under cover of night into an entrench¬ 
ment which he had thrown up around his position ; when they 
surrounded his entrenchment he retreated towards Jhilara, and 
having crossed the river there lost the greater part of his men by 
drowning, some were killed and some taken prisoners. 7 Shaikh 
4 All and Amir Muzaffar proceeded with a certain number of men 
to the town of Shi war ; 8 all their baggage and property having 

l This appears to be the meaning of the Persian. 

8 Tulumba is on the left bank of the Ravi 52 miles N.E. of Multan. The 
old fort was situated a mile to the south of the present town. It has been 
identified with a town of the Malli conquered by Alexander the Great during 
his campaign in the Panjab, and also as the place where he crossed the Ravi. 

( See Hunter Imp. Oaz. XIII 163, also Cunningham Anc. Oeog. of India , 224 ) 

8 Firishta says Khatibvur, The text reads somewhat obscurely 

here. I have supplied the words in brackets to restore the sense in English. 

4 Which took place according to Firishta at Khyrabad three stages from 
Multan. 

8 The words within brackets are not in MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) Text bjjl 

7 MS. (A) Text 

8 MS. (A) or Jjfy* Firishta (text) 
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been taken, the army of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk pursued them up to that 
point. Amir Muzaffar remained entrenched within the fortress 
while Shaikh ‘All set his face to go to Kabul. The victorious 
army abandoned the siege and returned to Dihli. Multan was 
taken away from ‘Imadu-l-Mulk and given to Malik Kbairu-d-Din 
Kh&n which led to great disturbances on the borders of Multan. 

And in the year 835 H. (1431 A.D.) Malik Sikander, 1 * * governor 
of Lahor, set out to quell the rebellion which Jasrat Khukhar had 
stirred up at the foot of the hills. Jasrat took him 8 unawares 
and engaged him in battle; Sikander falling into the hands of 
' 296. Jasrat Khukhar was taken prisoner near Jalandhar. Jasrat took 
his prisoner to Lahor and besieged the city, and Saiyyid Najmu-d- 
Din the regent of Sikander, and Malik Khu$]ikhabr 8 the slave of 
Sikander, fought several battles with him. In the meantime 
ghaikh ‘All collected an army and again came on to the holders 
of Multan, 4 * and assaulted Khutpur, 6 taking prisoners the 
greater portion of the inhabitants of Jhllam and its vicinity, arid 
seized Tulumba, pillaging and despoiling all the inhabitants and 
making them prisoners ; most of them he put to death, and took 
the rest of them, great and small, to his own country. 

In the meantime Fulad Turkbacha, who has been mentioned 
above, left Tabarhinda and invaded t he territory of Rai Flroz 6 
who engaged him in battle and was slain, Fulad sending his head 
to Tabarhinda 

In this year also the Sultan again led an army towards Labor 
and Multan ; when he arrived in the vicinity of Samana, Jasmh 
withdrew from in front of Labor towards the foot of the hills,} 
and Shaikh ‘AH also retired to his own country. Labor and 
Jalandhar were taken from Shamsu-l-Mulk and given to Nnsrat 
Gurgandaz, and Mubarak Shah gave orders for the family 
and relations of Shamsu-l-Mulk to be removed 7 from Labor to 
Dihli, whither he himself returned. 

1 MSS. The text reads wrongly 

8 MS. (A) omits tjjt. , 

8 MS. (A) reads Khushanjar (P). 

4 At the instigation of Jasrat Khukhar, according to Firishfca. 

8 See note 3 page 389. MS. (A) omits Ij. 

• MS. (A) reads j instead of j a8 ; n the text. 

7 Text ^ MS. (Aj 
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And in the year 836 H. (1433 A.D.) Mubarak Shah once more 
hastened to Samana 1 to put down the rebellion of Jasrat; when 
he arrived at Pam path he received intelligence of the death of 
his mother, who was called Makhdnma-i-Jahan (Mistress of the 
world), and turned back with a small retinue 8 to Dihli, and 
having remained there ten days to perform his mourning for her, 
again joined his army, and detailed Yusuf Sururii-l-Mulk to 
proceed to Tabarhinda to put down the insurrection of Fulad. 
Mubarak Shah after taking Lahor and Jalandhar from Nu§rat 
Khan gave them to Malik Allahdad Kalu Lodi. When 2 * he 
arrived near Jalandhar, Jasrat, having crossed the river Blah, had 
engaged Allahdad Kalu 4 * at Bajwara, 6 and had defeated him. 297t 
Malik Allahdad had fled to the hill-country. 

In this year the Sultan brought an army into Miwat against 
Jalal Khan, and from thence despatching a force to operate towards 
Gwaliar and Itawa, returned (to Dihli). In this same year 
Shaikh * All coming down into the Pan jab again caused disturb¬ 
ances there. Mubarak Shah accordingly nominated ‘Imadu-1- 
mulk to reinforce the Amirs of that district. Shaikh ‘All invaded 
the country from Shi war to the banks of the Blah, and taking 
great numbers prisoners and plundering, went to Labor. Zirak 
Khan and the other Amirs 6 who were in Lahor fortified them¬ 
selves there, and fought repeated engagements with him, till, one 
night, the inhabitants of Lahor were careless about their guards 
aud sentries, and Malik Yusuf Sururu-l-Miilk and Malik Ismail 
under cover of night succeeded in joining Zirak Khan ; then sallying 
from tbe fort, 7 gave battle and were defeated. Shaikh ‘Ali 
pursued them, some of the fugitives were put to death, and some 
were taken prisoners. The following day Shaikh ‘All took Lahor 
and put to death great and small, 8 and taking many prisoners 

l MS. (A) aGU U 

) * Firishta says (fU he returned alone, 

\ & Omit J MS. (A). 

) * MS. (A) omits j* Kalu. 2 Bajwara. A village 1£ miles E. of 

Hoahiarpur about 25 miles N. E. of Jalandhar. 

® MS. (A) 

7 MS. (A) supplies the words 

8 M.S. (A) reads J the textual reading is probably incorrect, 

! read J 
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198. 


remained there. And after some days, he came to Debalpu. 
which Malik Yusuf Surliru-l-Mulk was intending to abandon 
Malik ‘Imadu-l-Mulk 1 on hearing of this despatched his brothel 
Malik Ahmad from Tabarhinda to the fort of Debalpur w) 
orders to hold it. Shaikh ‘All becoming aware of this returnee 
from that direction : Sultan Mubarak Shah proceeded as far as 
Samana in order to quell these disturbances. 8 From Sfunatia ho 
proceeded to Talnundi and thence to the ford of Puhi, where he 
crossed the the JBiah and came to Debalpur. Thence he marched 
along the banks 8 of the Ravi, and Shaikh ‘Ali crossed the Jhilam 
and fled, 4 * Mubarak Shah pursued him as far-as the fortress 
of Shi war and crossed the Ravi near Tulumba. 6 * Amir Muzaffar 
Khan, brother’s son to Shaikh ‘All, who was holding the fort with 
Shaikh ‘All's troops, fought against the king for a month, an^ 
last sued for quarter, and gave his daughter together with a 7* iarg 
amount of money and valuables to the prince. A part of §f? diaik 
‘All’s forces who were besieged in Labor sought quartern* froi 


Shamsu-l-Mulk and evacuated the fort. As soon as Mu 1 
Shah had completed the affair of Shiwar and the conqu 1 * 
Labor, he proceeded with a small retinue to visit the holy S' ! 
of the Shaikhs at Multan, and returning almost immediate^ 
to Debalpur and remained there for some days. Having' 
to Shaikh ‘Ali (as a source of danger), he gave the distil 
Labor and Debalpur to Maliku-sh-Sbarq ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, 
taking away the districts of Baiana from ‘Imadu-l-Mulk he gave 
them to Shamsu-d-dln. Marching thence in light order by forced 
marches, he reached Dihli on the day of the ‘Id-i-Qurban 6 and 


bara 
.est c 
hrine 
y cam* 
regarc 
icts ol 


l MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) omits and writes aiboU lj for AiUU (3. 

8 MS. (A) roads incorrectly for jU5\ 

4 The text and both MSS. (A), (B) read j T] JC j i 0 j, e 

omitted. 

8 Besieging the fort Shiwar (Firishta). 

6 The festival of Sacrifice. This is the festival held on the loth day of 
Zu-l-hijjfth. It is known also as the * fdu l-azhd , soe Qui’an xxii. 33—38. It 
commemorates the intention of Ibrahim to sacrifice his son Isma'il in obedi¬ 
ence to the command of God. It is the chief of the Mnhammadan festivals 
and is called 4 Idu-l-kaUr , the great festival, to distinguish it from the ‘ Idu-t - 

Fitr which is known as * Idu-f-fagtir which ushers in the month of Shawwal 

and celebrates the termination of the fust of ILmu/an. (Sec Hughes Diet, 
of Islam). 
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conferred the office of vazir upon Sarwaru-l-Mulk and gavo to 
Malik Kamalu-l-Mulk, 1 * who was the Military Secretary (Naib-i- 
Lashkar), charge of the civil administration in conjunction with 
Sarwaru-l-Mulk. 

There was a hypocritical bond of fellowship between these two, 8 
inasmuch as Sarwaru-l-Mulk had a grievous thorn rankling in his 
breast on account of tho deprivation of Debalpiir, and bore a 
grudge against Mubarak Shall: so that at such a juncture, seeing 
that he had less Ilian e? ;r to hope from him, he entered on a 
course of secrot treachery and deceit. He entered into a con¬ 
spiracy with the sons of Kangu Khatri and Kajwi Khatri and 
Miran Sadr Naib-i-‘Arz, (who for generations had been proteges of 
the Mubarak Shahi family, and held several high offices) and also 
with another party of Muslim vagabonds, to seek an opportunity 
of destroying Mubarak Shah. 3 

And in the year 837 H. (1433 A.D.) 4 * Mubarak Shah built a 
city on the banks of the river Jarnna, 6 and gave it the name of 
Mubarakabad (City of Prosperity), though in reality it should 
have been called Kharababad (City of Ruin), and was so zealous 
in building it that he spared no pains in its superintendence. In 299. 
the meanwhile news of the capture of tho fortress of Tabarliinda 
reached the court, accompanied by the head of the slave Ful ad 
Turkbacha. 6 Mubarak Shah could not contain himself for joy at 
this intelligence, and proceeded by forced marches to Tabarliinda 7 
and returned thence speedily to Mubarakabad. In this year 
tidings ariived that hostilities were going on botween Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharql and Alp Khan, governor of KalpI, who had re- 

1 Firishta says KamalU’d’din . 

* M3. (A) omits 

8 Firishta names as the accomplices Sidaran, son of Kangu Khatri and 
Sadpal, grandson of Kanjui Khatri: with Miran Sadr Naib-i-‘arz-i-Mamalik, 

QazI ‘ Abdu-s-?adr Hajib*i-Khii$$ and otkors (Firishta. Bombay text , I, p. 308), 

4 MS. (A) 

6 Briggs in his translation of Firishta (Yol. I, p. 529) assigns 839 H. as the 
date of the building of this city, but a reference to the original shews that 
tho historian gives 837 H. as the date. 

• The text reads here but a footnote gives a variant 

this reading is confirmed by MS. (A) and also by Firishta. 

Firishta says lie returned direct to Mubarakabad. 

dO 
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ceived the title of Hoshang. 1 * * Mubarak Shall accordingly sent 
commands in all directions for forces to be collected and held in 
readiness to march towards Kalpi, and that they should assemble at 
the Court. At this juncture Mubarak Shah persisted in his invari¬ 
able custom of visiting the site of the new city in season and out 
of season. One day when he had ridden out there with a body of 
attendants without ceremony, and was preparing to say the Friday 
prayers, 9 the infidels under Miran Sadr, who had continually lain 
in wait for him at the instigation of Sarwaru-l-Mulk, seeking an 
opportunity (to slay him), 8 with one accord entered the private 
apartment of Mubarak Shah on some protext or another, and Sidh 
Pal, 4 * the grandson of the scoundrel Kajwi Khatrl, put that 
auspicious monarch to a martyr’s death. This event took place 
in the year 837 H. The days of his reign were thirteen years 
three months and sixteen days. 

Verse. 

Wonder not at the vicissitudes of time, for the heavens 

Retain a recollection of thousands of such stories as this. 

Set not your affections upon that which passetli away, for the 
river Dajla 6 * 

Will continue to pass by Baghdad, while many Khalifahs 
come and go. 


1 Firishta throughout calls him Hoshang. 

8 On the 9 th Rajub 837 (Firishta Bombay text 1 803). 

8 MS. (A) omits 0 J 5 . 

4 The text is followed here as it agrees closely with the account given by 
Firishta. MS. (A) reads .Jbo ^ ^Uob ckc* 

Dajla or Dagla } as it may also be pronounced, is the Hiddekel of 

the Bible (Gen. ii. 14 j Dan. x. 4) lit-> the swift. The old Persian 

form is TIgra, “ swift ns an arrow/* whence is derived Tigris, the modern name 
of this river. According to Pliny (VI. 27), the river in the upper part of its 
course where it flowed gently was called Diglito, and lower down, where it 
is more rapid, on account of its velocity it is called Tigris, for the Medea call 
an arrow by this name. According to Gesenius, in modern Persian both the 
river Tigris and an arrow have the oommon name j.x» tir , which in the Zend 

becomes Tedjer. See Gesenius Thes : also Smith Diet. O. R. Oeog. 

M The Tigris is navigable for light steamers up to Baghdad, but owing to 
the rapidity of the current, the traffic is all down stream carried on mainly 
by a primitive style of craft, which is broken up at Baghdad and transported 
by camels baok to Mosul/’ 
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Sultan Muhammad §hah ibn i FarId Sban, 

The brother’s son of Mubarak Shah ibn i Khizr Khan, whom 300 . 
Mubarak Shah had adopted as his own son, ascended the throne in 
succession to Mubarak Shah in the year 1 * * 837 H. (1433 A.D.) 
and Sarwaru-l-Mulk, whose head was filled with treacherous 
designs, ostensibly owned his allegiance. Muhammad Shah, in 
spite of the foregoing circumstances, conferred upon him the title 
of }D\an-i-Jalian and bestowed a MtiVal upon him, he also ap¬ 
pointed Miran Sadr MuHnu-l-miilk , and for a short time winked at 
the doings of those infidels. Maliku-sh-Sharq Kamalu-l-mulk, 
who was co-partner with Sarwaru-l-Mulk in the vazirship, elected 
to reside outside the city, and gave in his allegiance to Muhammad 
Shah. The second day after tho accession Sarwaru-l-Mulk made 
some pretext for arresting 8 certain of the servants of Mubarak 
Shah, and put them to death, and left nothing undone to secure the 
oveithrowal of the family of Mubarak Shah; moreover, he began 
to divide the country among his own partisans, giving the terri¬ 
tory of Baiana, aud Amroha, and Narnol, and Kuliram, together 
witli certain districts in the Doab, to Sidli Pal and Sidliarnn 
Khatii who were the (actual) murderers of Mubarak Shah. 
Kanun the Black, a slave of Sidli Pal, arrived in Baiana with a 
large following, and attempted to enterthe fort; but in the mean¬ 
time Yusuf Khan Auhadi arrived from Hindwan, 8 and giving him 
battle defeated him, and sent the greater portion of those in¬ 
fidels to hell. Their women and children fell as prisoners into 
the hands of the Muslims, and the head of Ranun the Black 
was hung up over the gate of the fort. Inasmuch as Sarwaru-l- 
Mulk and his infidel horde began to commit violence, the 
Amirs of Khizr Khan and Mubarak Shah, who were scattered 
here and there about the country, in several places shewed 
symptoms of revolt and set on foot many insurrections. Sarwaru-l- 
Mulk had the self-same object, namely to damage the kingdom. 301 . 
Malik Allahdad Kala Lodi, governor of Sambhal and Ahar, 4 


1 9th Rajah 837. 

8 MS. (A) j 

8 The text and both MSS. read Hindun. Firishta reads Hindwan. 

Hindaun lies about 20 miles S. of Baiana, it is situated in the Jeypore State. 

4 Ahar, In Bulandshahr District, N.-W.P., 20 miles N.E. of Bulaudshahr. 
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and Malik Chaman 1 governor * of Badaon, grandson of Kban-i- 
Jahan, and Amir 'All Gujrati, together with some other Amirs, 
raised a large following to avenge the death of Mubarak Shah, 
and started towards Dihli. Maliku-sh-Sharq, Kamalu-l-Mulk, 
and Saiyyid Khan, son of Saiyyid Salim, who had received 
the title of Khan-i-A'zam from Mubarak Shah, wero appointed 
by the durbar to proceed against those Amirs, and Malik Yusuf, 
the son of Sarwaru-I-Mulk, together with Sidharan and Kangu 
were ordered to accompany Kamalu-l-Mulk. The Dihli army 
crossed by the ford of Kicha and came to Baran (Bulandshahr), 
Malik Allahdad and the other noted Amirs having arrived at 
the township of Ahar desired to cross tho Ganges without 
fighting and go whero they could safely. But when they 
saw clearly that Malik Kamalu-l-Mulk was heartily bent upon 
taking vongeance upon Sarwaru-l-Mulk, they took courage and 
did not leavo their positions. Sarwaru-l-Mulk becoming aware 
of this sent bis lieutenant Malik Hushyar, under pretence of 
reinforcing Kamalu-l-Mulk, as a spy into their army. Yusuf 
Khan and Malik Hushyar, and Sidharan the infidel, entertaining 
suspicions regarding Kamalu-l-Mulk left the army and went to 
Dihli: and tho Amirs of Sambhal and lladaon joined Kamalu-l- 
Mulk and came in great force to the ford of Kicha. Sarwaru-l- 
Mulk was engaged in strengthening his fort. The following day 
tho loyal Amirs having crossed the Jamna encamped in the Bagh- 
i-Jud 3 while the traitors and infidels sallied out from the fort and 
engaged them in battlo, but suffered defeat in the very first onset 
and retreated to the fort, but before they could enter it a largo 
number wero put to death and most of the remainder were taken 
prisoners. 

The day following this victory the Mubarak Shah! Amirs 
102 . encamped near tho fort of Sin, and the greater part of the Amirs 
who wore inside the fort, came out and joined them. Fight¬ 
ing went on between the two parties for three months. 

At the latter part of this year ZirakKhan, Governor of Samana 


1 MS. (A) writes Malik Hamm ; by Firfshta, and in Elliott's 

translation of tho Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi (IV. 82) he is called Malik Chaman 
8 The word in the original is Afuqti 1 , i.e., holder of a q i t <, Firishta 

calls him Hakim-i-Badaun. 

8 MS. (A). 
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died, and the country was confirmed to his son Muhammad Khan. k 
Muhammad Shah, although outwardly he held friendly relations 
with Sarwaru-l-Mulk, still in his inmost heart was in unison 
with his father’s Amirs. Sarwaru-l-Mulk became aware of this, 
and accordingly began to plot treachery against him also, and was 
only waiting his opportunity. 

On the eighth of Muharram in the year 838 H. (1434 A.D.) 
Sarwaru-l-Mulk and the sons of the perfidious Miran Sadr sud¬ 
denly broke into the tent of the king with the intention of doing 
him a grievous injury, but at this moment Muhammad Shah 
became aware of their design ; and with all despatch sent messen¬ 
gers to Kamalu-l-Mulk, while the attendants who were near the 
person of Muhammad Shah were on their guard, and killed the 
traitor Sarwaru-l-Mulk, and seizing tlio sons of Miran Sadr exe¬ 
cuted them in presence of the darhar . The traitorous infidels 
blockaded themselves in their own houses. Kamalu-l-Mulk, 
accompanied by all the Amirs, entered the fort by tlio Dnrwaza-i- 
Baghdad (Baghdad gate). The ruffian Sidh Pal set fire to his 
house and property, and after performing the jetnhar 1 * which is a 
well-known custom expressed by that word in the Hindi language, 
went himself into battle and becamo food for the flames of the 
pitiless swoid, 8 and his impure soul went to hell. 3 4 Sidharan 
Kangu and the rest of the Khatri confederation, were one and all 
taken prisoners, and were impaled near the hazira 4 (mausoleum) 

1 Jauhar or Juhar 5HTT is a Hindi word derived from the words 

jnu , and hara signifying talcing one's own life. Tlio custom of 

the Rajputs when reduced to the last extremity in warfare was in olden 
times to perform a rite of self-sacrifice known by this name: as for 
instance on the occasion of the siege and capture of Chitor by Suftan ‘ Alau- 
d-Din : “ Hnge piles of timber wore raised up and set on fire. The women 
approached in funeral procession and threw themselves into the flames. 
The men arrayed themselves in saffron-coloured garments and rushed out of 
the fortress sword in hand ; most of them were cut to pieces.’* The evident 
object of the rite was to protect the persons of the women from the indig¬ 
nities to which they would be submitted if they were to fall alive into the 
hands of the enemy. * MSS. omit 

8 The word Jauhar , here used for “ Soul,” has the primary mean¬ 

ing of “ essence.” It is a Persian word and is used here as a play upon the 
Hindi word jauhar used above (Note 1). 

4 tjJaa. lla$ira. The literal meaning of this word is an enclosure, here 
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of Mubarak Shah, and Malik Hu§hyar and Mubarak Kofcwal were 
executed along with them. The following day Kamaln-l-Mulk 
and the other noted Amirs renewed their fealty to Muhammad 

303 . Shah; Kamalu-l-Mulk obtained the rank of vaztr and Malik 
Chaman of Badaon received the title of Ghaziu-l-Mulh, and was 
reinstated in his former position as governor of Badaon, Amrolia 
being also added to his province; Malik Allahdad Lodi would 
not accept any title, the title of Darya JDidn however he accepted 
for his brother. Thus after settling the important affairs, Muham¬ 
mad Shah gave durability to his rule, and conducted his Govern¬ 
ment in tranquillity. 

And in the year 840 H. (1436 A.D.) he turned his attention 
towards Multan, and halted for some days at Mubarakpur to give 
time for the Amirs of the various districts to join him. When the 
Muhammad Shahi’s troops were all assembled at Mubarakpur he 
marched thence towards Multan, and after visiting the shrines of 
the holy men at that place 1 came to Dihli. An>d in the aforesaid 
year, marching towards Samana he despatched a forco fo proceed 
against Shaikha Khukhar. 8 Accordingly they laid waste his coun¬ 
try and returned. 8 In the year 841 H. (1437 A.D.) tidings 
arrived that the tribe of Langalis had raised an insurrection 
in Multan, and in the meantime Sultan Ibrahim Sharql obtained 
possession of certain divisions of Dihli, and the Rai of Gwaliar 
and the other Rais refused to pay the customary tribute. Mu^am- 
mad Shah affected to be indifferent to this, and disturbances 
sprung up in all directions, and everyone was hankering after 
something. The Khanzadas of Mlwat, who are the ancestors of 
Hasan Khan of Mlwat, invited Sultan Mahmud Khilji from Malwa 
to assume the imperial power of Dihli. 

And in the year 844 II. (1440 A.D.) Sultan Mahmud arrived 
at Dihli, and Muhammad Shah drew up his forces and sent out 
his son Saiyyid ‘ Alau-d-Din to engage him in battle, giving the 

304 . command of the force to Malik Buhlul Lodi. Saltan Mahmud also 


it moans a tomb enclosed wifclnu walls or a palisade. Firishta writes “ 
put to death with great tortures ” JiSj fL3 

1 MS. (A) omit. 

* MS. (A). y. 

8 MS. (A) v£*»a.|yo IbjS \jj\ C-fVjU. 


were 
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appointed big two eons Ghiasu-d-Din and Qadr Khan 1 * to oppose 
them. A fierce battle resulting they at last agreed to make peace, 
and Sultan Mahmud taking advantage of that, and alleging as an 
excuse that he had seen in a dream that the kingdom of Multan 
was being ruined, marched in light order under cover of night 
towards Malwa. Malik Buhlul pursued him and seized a portion of 
his bnggage and valuable equipment. Sultan Muhammad was so 
pleasedat the energy displayed by Buhlul Lodi that he called him his 
son,* and bestowed upon him the country of Labor and Detalpur. 

And in the year 845 H. ( 1441 A.D.) he marched to Samana, 
and having despatched Buhlul to chastise Jasrat Khukhar, return¬ 
ed to Dihli. Jasrat concluded a peace with Malik Buhlul and held 
out to him the pleasing prospect of becoming Sultan of Dihli, 3 4 * 
till at last Buhlul began to collect Af gh ans from all directions and 
took forcible possession of a large number of parganas, then with¬ 
out any ostensible reason he picked a quarrel w r ith Muhummad 
Shah and revolted against him, leading an army against Dihli, 
He held Sultan Muhammad for a considerable time closely be¬ 
sieged, but could not accomplish his purpose, and returned without 
effecting anything. In the meantime Muhammad Shah was 
afflicted with a grievous disorder,* and the Amirs who were at a 
distance of twenty krohs from Dihli revolted against him, and 
sending for his son ‘ Alau-d-Dln who held a jaegtr in Badaun, and 
had left there on a hunting expedition at the foot of the hills, 
made him 6 heir-apparent. And in the year 847 H. 6 he passed 
away, the duration of his reign was fourteen 7 years and some 
months, or thereabouts. 

l The text reads Madan Khun. MS. (A) reads 

Qadan Khan. Firishta says ^ Qadr Khan, So also Tabaqat-i-Akbarl. 

~ * MS. (A) \jj\ See Elliott IY 85. 

8 Firishta says: Incited him to aspire to the kingdom of Dihli. MS. (A), 
instead of j&p 0 writes 

4 Firishta says : LS***”" JJjl JJ) becom¬ 
ing day by day weaker. 6 MS. (A) IjjK 

8 Firishta says that he died in 849 H. whioh is probably correct, see n. 7. 

1 As he came to the throne in 837 he had reigned only some ten years, not 
fourteen as here stated. Both MSS. (A) arid (B) howevor read 

The Tabaqdt-i-Akbari according to Elliott IY. 86, says ten years and some 
months. With (regard to this see Thomas, Pathdn Kings, p, 336 and note 1, 
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Come and cast one look upon their dust, and tako warning. 

For the dust is the resting-place of trusted emperors. 

805 . Sultan 4 Alau-d-D1n ibn i Muhammad Shah ibn i "Mubarak 

gHAIt 1 ibn i Kin?R KitAN, 

In accordance with the testamentary disposition of his father 
succeeded to the throne, and Malik Buhlul with the other Amirs 
gave in their allegiance to him, and seeing that the indolence of 
Sultan 4 Alau-d-Din was even greater than that of his father, a 
still more violent ambition to secure the throne began to work 
upon the excited fancy of Buhlul. 

In the year 850 H. (1445 A.I).) Sultan 1 Alau-d-Din made an 
excursion towards Baiana; while on the road he heard a false 
rumour that the King of Jaunpur was on his way to attack Dihli, 
and without attempting to ascertain its truth returned in hot 
haste to Dihli. In the year 851 H. (1447 A.D.) he went to 

where it is said that Firishta “ makes a loss venial mistake in insisting npon 
a twelve years* reign in spite of his own expressed figures of from “839 to 
849” A. H. Briggs, pp. 332—-339.” This is not Firishta’s error bnt is the fault of 
his translator. Firishta says clearly that Muhammad succeeded to the throne 
on the very day on which Mubarak Shah was assassinated (Bo text, p. 309) 
that is, “ on the 9th Rajah 837” (Bo. text, p. 308), so that while his date as re¬ 
gards the death of Muhammad Shah may be wrong, his calculation based/ 
upon the dates he gives is correct. I am not aware of any direct evidence! 
that Sult.in 1 Alau-d-Din ascended the throne in 847 H. The Tankh • i -MnMrakf 
Shahi s if Elliott’s translation (Elliot, IV, p. 86) is tojbe trusted, says, “ Upon the I 
death of Muhammad Shah the amirs and nobles assembled, and raised his son to J 
the throne under the style of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din’ and in a footnote on th<d 
same pago referring to the conflict of testimony between Badaoni and FirishtaAi 
as to the date of Muhammad Shah’s death, he says: “ Firishta seems correct iiy) 
making it 849,” and with this opinion I am inclined to agree. The mistake 
appears to have arisen from accepting the date given by Briggs in his transla¬ 
tion of Firishta, instead of confirming it from Firishta himself, who gives 17fch 
Jamadi I 824 as the date of Khizr Khan’s death and Mubarak Shah’s accession, 
and states (Bo. text 309) that Mubarak Shah reigned thirteen years three 
months and sixtoen days. This would bring us to 837 II. not to 839 H. There- * 
fore, unless there is evidence to shew that ‘ Alau-d-Din came to the throne in 
847 H. we are justified in accepting Firishta’s plain and coincident statement* 
that Muhammad Shah reigned twelve years and some months, dying in 849 H. 

1 MS. (A) omits W and writes Farid Khan. Se$' 

Thomas, Pathdn Kings , 335, footnote. 
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Badaon and elected to take up bis abode there, and after making 
preparations for remaining there 1 returned to bis capital Dikii. 

And in the year 852 H. (1448 A.D.) having mado his two 
brothers-in-law Shahna-i-Shahr (City Constable) and Mir-i-Kiie 
(Superintendent of Roads) he returned to Badaon. A disturbance 
arose between those two brothers, and at last both were put to death 
by the people of Dihli, Husain Khan who was Umdatu-l-Mulk 
(a Privy Councillor), and loyal to the Sultan, but from time to 
time spoke the direct truth to the Sultan in connection with the 
administration of State affairs, had for this very reason, fallen out 
of favour with the Sultan, and had been deposed from his office, 
^amid Khan, Vazir-i-mamlukat , (vazlr of the State) who had fled 
to Dihli fearing punishment at the hands of the Sultan, and 
dreading an attempt upon his life, * joined with Busain Khan in 
inviting Malik Bulilfll and in raising him to the throne. He 
accordingly took advantage of the absence of the Sultan to pro- 306 . 
ceed to Sirhind 8 and having assumed to himself the title of 
Sultan read the Khutbah. and coming a second time with 4 his whole 
army seized upon Dihli. Leaving his viceroy there he proceeded 
towards Dibalpur, where he sot about raising an army, and wrote 
a letter couched in hypocritical terms to Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din say¬ 
ing, “1 am your obedient servant, and am undertaking all this mar¬ 
ching backwards and forwards solely out of loyalty to your person.” 

The Sultan in reply, wrote as follows : “ The deceased King, 
Suifcan Muhammad Shah, called you by the name of Son. There 
is neither fruit nor profit for me in sovereignty; living in solitary 
contentment at Badaon I resign the empire of Dihli 6 to you. 
flultan Buhlul leaving Dibalpur ascended the throne of Dihli® 

< 

■ l MS. (A) o*U| c >b. The text reads 

**A|**f having laid the foundations of a palace, but there seems no authority 
for such a statement. 

8 Pirishta gives a full account of this, and says that the Sultan was insti¬ 
gated to this attempt by Qutb Khan and Rai Portab, the latter of whom had a 
blood-feud against IJarald Khan ( see Firighta, Bombay text I. p. 316). 

8 MS, (A). 

4 His eldest son Khwaja BayazTd. At this time, according to Firishta, the 
Khutbah used to be read in the joint names of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din and Sultan 
Buhlul, who upon first marching against Dihli had written to ‘ Alau-d-Din 
alleging as his excuse that he was marching to oppose Hamid Khan. 

8 MS. (A) cAkL*. « MS. (A) ayA 

51 
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without fighting or opposition ; and Sultan 1 Alau-d-Din by the 
orders of Sultan Buhlui was invested with the sovereignty of 
Badaon and the districts appertaining to it, towards the river 
Ganges as far as Khairabad and the foot of the hills, and used to 
read the Khutbah in his own name in those districts, till at last 
after some time, in the year 855 H. (1451 A.D.) he bade farewell 
to this world. 1 * The duration of his reign was seven years and 
some months. 

Verse, 

.This is the sum and total of the world’s conduct. 

It has never proved faithful to any man. 

Soltan Buhlul [ibn i Kala] * LodI, 

Who in the reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah had obtained the 
title of Khan-i-Khanan, s in the year 855 H. (1451 A.D.) in concert 
with Hamid KhSn Vazir (who, after the execution of Husain San 
at the hands of Sultan * Alau-d-Din, had gained possession of the 
family and relations of Sultan * Alau-d-Din in Dihli, and had 
brought the key of the fortress and had given it to Sultan Buhlul) 
307 . ascended the throne of sovereignty, and by degrees contrived to 
secure the imprisonment of Hamid Khan, 4 5 and in the same year 
proceeded to Multan to set that province in order. 6 

And in the year 856 H. (1452 A.D.) Sultan Mahmud Slmrqi 
at the instigation of certain of the Amirs of the party of Sultan 
* Alau-d-Din, came with a large army and laid siege to Dihli, 


i According to Firishta * Alau-d-Dia died in Badaon in the year 883 H. 
(1478 A.D.) having reigned in Badaon Borne twenty-eight years. 

Badaonl’s statement is wrong in this particular. In 855 H. according to 
Firishta, ' Alau-d-Din retired into obscurity, leaving the kingdom of Dihli to 
Buhlul Lodi, and reigned in Badaon for twenty-eight years, dying in 883 H. 
(Bo. text 316.) See n. 4 page 405. 

* MS. (B) omits the words in brackets. 

» MS. (A) writes ij* yU»-. 

4 A long account of the way in which IJamid Khan was taken prisoner is 
given by Firishta. 

5 Firishta gives an aooount of the circumstances attending the birth of 

Buhlul Lodi, telling ns that the mother of Buhlui Lodi, when close upon her 
confinement of him, was killed by the fulling of her house upon her; she was 
taken out lifeless, and to save the obild the mother was instantly submitted 
to the Ceesareau operation and the child removed j as it shewed signs of life 
it was carefully tended and grew up. (Bo. text p. 317). 
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and after severe fighting gained possession of it, 1 * * and Fatfr 
Khan Harawi* who was one of the most trusted Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmud was killed. Sultan Mahmud 8 not being able to bear 
lip against this went to Jaunpur; and the following year came into 
the same neighbourhood, proceeding from Jaunpur to Itawa, and 
concluded peace upon the following terms, namely, that so much 
of the kingdom of Dihli as was under the sway of Mubarak 
Shah should belong to Sultan Buhlul, while that portion which 
was under the rule of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi should revert to 
Sultan Mahmud ; 4 * and having promised that after the rainy season 
he would give Shamsabad to Sultan Buhlul, 6 which was held 
by Juna Khan as the deputy of Sultan Mahmud, each of them 
went to his own country. 

Sultan Buhlul at the expiration of the appointed time marched 
against Shamsabad. took possession of it, and gave it to Rai 
Kiran, ruler of Bhunganw. Sultan Mahmud being displeased at 
this, proceeded again 6 to the borders of Shamsabad and fought 
with Sultan Buhlul. 7 In the meantime Sultan Mahmud quitted 
this existence for the house of eternity, and Muhammad Shah, the 
son of Sultan Mahmud, was nominated to the kingdom of Jaunpur 
in the room of his father, and having arranged peace upon the 
terms formerly agreed upon between Sultan Mahmud and Sultan 30 

1 MS. (A) has here a different reading (note 7) The text seems 

right agreeing with MS. (B). 

8 eft?/** Maratvt f of Herat. 

8 MS. (A) reads here j . 

Sultan Mahmud was not able to bear the fall ofjFatl} Khan and.his being killed. 

* MS. (A) <*♦**. Muhammad. Firishta says that another term of the 
agreement was that Buhliil was to return the seven elephants taken in battle 
from Fath Khan, and should receive ghamsabad in place of Junan Khan (Bo. 
text p. 322). 

8 MS. (A) omits [)• Firishta tells ns that Junan Khan refused to quit 
Shamsabad when called upon ti do so by Buhlul Lodi, who consequently 
marched against him and drove him out, giving Shamsabad into the charge of 
I Rai Kiran, and conquering all that country. (Bo# text p. 322). 

6 MS. (A) 

7 In this engagement Qufcb Khan Lodi was taken prisoner iu consequence 
of his horse stumbling and throwing him, and was sent by Malpnud to Jaun* 
pur where he was imprisoned. 

8 Firishta says that BIbl Raohi, the mother of* Muhammad gjjah gljarqi 
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Buliltil proceeded to Jaunpur, and, inasmuch as Qntb Khati, the 
cousin of SultSn Buhlftl had fallen a prisoner into the hands of 
Muhammad Shah, 1 Sultan Buhlul, in defiance of the existing treaty, 
again brought up his army against Muhammad Shah, who also 
leaving Jaunpur came to STjnmsabad and took it from the Hindus 
808* by force, 8 and on the borders of Rapri confronted Sultan Buhlul. 
Muhammad Shah was defeated and retreated towards Qanauj. 
Sultan Buhlul pursued him. 8 And in the aforesaid year Sultan 
Husain Sharq!, ibn-i-Sultan Mahmud revolted against his brother 
Muhammad ghah, and seized the throne of Jaunpur with the 
assistance of the Amirs, and detailed 4 a large army to proceed 
against Muhammad Shah, whom they finally put to death on the 
banks of the Ganges in the viciuity of Raj Gar. Sultan Husain 
made peace with Sultan Buhlul, and sending for Qutb Khan 
Lodi who was still in prison, from Jaunpur, presented him with a 
horse and a robe of honour and sent him to Sultan Buhlul 8 and 
returned from Qanauj to Jaunpfir 6 . 

intervened, and arranged peace upon these terms, that Muhammad ghah should 
retain his father’s kingdom, while Buhlul should be iu undisturbed possession 
of all that he already held. 1 See preceding page n. 4. 

* There is n rather important difference hero ir. the account given by Firishta 
(Bo. text p. 323) who writes: “When Sultan Buhlul arrived near Dibli 
Shams Khatun, the sister of Qutb Khan Lodi sent him a message, saying, “ So 
long as Qutb Khan remains in the prison of Muhammad Shah Sharql food and 
sleep is unlawful for thee 0 King.” Accordingly Buhlul broke the trace, and 
came to Dihli, whence ho returned towards Jaunpur. On his arrival at 
fihamsabtd he took it out of fcbe hands of R5i Kimn, and gave it to Juniin Khan 
who had arrived before him, and Muhammad ghah ghnrqi also had come out 
to meet him, consequently the two Kings encamped near Sarsuti facing one 
* another at olose qnarters, and engaged each other early and late.” From this 
it appears that Shamsabad was taken by Buhlul from Rai Kiran, whereas 
Badaoni makes it seem as though Muhammad’s forces re-oonquered it. 
FirisJitas account is undoubtedly the correct one as subsequent events show. 

» 113. (A) ijf j\ * MS. ( Aijf 

8 The account of the oircumstances given by Firishta shew that Qusain 
Khan started with his army under pretence of opposing Buhlul but ohanged 
direction to Qauauj. When Buhlul heard of this he had despatched a few of 
his Amirs to meet Busaiu Kh an, and himself took prisoner Jalal Khan, bro¬ 
ther of Busain Khan who was also coming out after his brother, aud kept 
him as a hostage for Qutb Khan, for whom he was eventually exchanged 
(Bo. text, p 323). 

« MS. (A) vV The text and MS. (B) are wrong here. 
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SultSn Buhlul also despatched Jalal Khan, the brother of Husain 
Khan, whom he held in confinement as hostage for Qufh Khan, to 
Suljan Husain after conferring honours upon him. And after some 
ye&rs 1 * * Sultan Husain coming to the borders of Chattdwar, fought a 
battle with Sultan Buhlul, and having concluded a peace for three 
years again returned to his own country. At this juncture Ahmad 
Khan JilwanI, the ruler of Baiana rend the Khutbah in the name* 
of Husain Khan; and Sultan Husain, upon the expiration of the 
period for which peace had been concluded, proceeded towards 
Dihli with 10,000 cavalry and a thousand elephants. They met 
near a place called Bhatwara, and Sultan IJusain having agreed 
to peace encamped at Itawa. Sultan Buhlul came to Dihli. The 
fact of these two kings being thus within a seven days' journey 
is not without its ridiculous side. 

Verse . 

Who has ever seen a scabbard which can contain two swords ! 

Who has ever seen the thrones of two Jamshids in one place ! 

And in this year Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Dln, whose daughter [Malika- 309. 
i- Julian] s was married to Sultan Husain, passed away in Badaon, 
as has been already related, 4 and left his kingdom to Sultan 
Buhlul and Sultan IJusain. 

Verse, 

Even supposing that thou hast attained to that which thou 
desirest, 

Even supposing that thou hast been all that thou shouldest be. 

Has not everything which has attained perfection, suffered 
afterwards from loss P 

Does not the azure heaven taken away again all that it has 
bestowed P 

And Qaljan Husain came from Itawa to Badaon to perform the 

1 A peace had been arranged for a term of four years (Firisjita),. 

5 Both MSS. (A) (B) omit 

6 The name is omitted in MS. (A). 

4 See note 1 page 402. ‘Alun-d-Din really died in 883 H. according to 
Firishta. In the former place our author says he died in 855 H. but here he 
corrects the mistake. 
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dtities of mourning for liim, 1 * 3 and having taken those districts 
from the sons of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din, took possession of them 
himself, and thence went * to Sambal, and having taken prisoner 
Tatar Khan, 8 the Governor of that place, sent him to Saran, 4 and 
with a large army and the number of elephants already mentioned, 
arrived at Dihli in the month of Zu Hijjah, in the year 880 H. 5 * 
and encamped on the banks of the Jamna near the ford of Kicha. 8 
Sultan Buhlul coming from Sihrind summoned 7 Husain Khan, 
the son of Khan-i-Jahan from the vicinity 8 of Mlrath, and des¬ 
patched him to oppose Sultan Husain, 9 while he himself held 
Dikii against him. And on this occasion also, owing to the exer¬ 
tions of Qutb Khan, Sultan Husain agreed to peace, taking into 
his own possession the whole of the country on the further side 
of the Ganges ; 10 then relinquishing this side of the river to Sultan 
Buhlul he returned. Sultan Buhlul 11 * seized his opportunity, and 
when Sultan Husain marched, crossed the river Jamna and cap¬ 
tured some baggage and other property 13 which Sultan Husain, 
relying upon the truce, hnd left on the camping-ground: a certain 
proportion of the treasury also which was laden on elephants and 
horses, fell into the hands of Sultan Buhlul, and as many as forty 18 
310 . noted Amirs of Sultan Husain’s force, were taken prisoners, among 
others for instance, QazI Sama’u-d-Din. entitled Qutlugh Khan the 
Yazlr, who was the most learned of the doctors of his time. 


I MS. (A) rends jl •S*£^**f ba-ta'zlyat-t-u which agrees with the words 

of Firishtu (Bo. text, p. 325) and is far proferable to the reading of the text 
and MS. (B) bataqrib-x-u, i.e.,on his account. 

3 MS. (A) CJj. B FiriBhta calls him Mubarak Khan. 

4 Thus also both. MSS. (A) and(B). The text has a footnote variant 
ba Shardn. 

8 There is a serious discrepancy here in the dates. Firishta says in 883 
H. (Bo. text, p. 325) and this must bo correct. 

8 MS. (A) reads ^ Guzr’i-Ganfina, but the text is right'. Firishta 
reads kachha. 

7 MSS. (A) and (B) omit 

8 MSS. (A) and (B) read for (Text). 

* Firishta says to take Mirak. 

10 MS. (A) reads That is to say eastward of the Ganges. 

II MS. (A) omits j. l> MS. (A) W MS. (B) *£ I, 

IS Firishta says “ thirty or forty.” 
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Sultan Buhlul made over Qutlugh Kb an in chains to Qutb 
Khan Lodi, and himself giving chase went as far as Shamsabad 1 
in the Doab, which was held by Sultan Husain, and seiziug it, 
appointed commissioners * of his own over 8 that country; this 
occurrence took place in the year 884 H. (1479 A.D. ) 4 the 
chronogram for that year was Nawid-i-Kharftbi (Tidings of 
ruin). 6 

And Sultan Husain seeing that he was being very closely pur¬ 
sued, determined to make a stand at Rapri, and once more peace 
was agreed to between them upon the old conditions, namely, that 
each should rest contented with the countries of which he was in 
possession, and should retire. Upon the conclusion of this peace 
Sultan Husain remained at Rapri, and Sultan Buhlul at a place 
called Dhopamau’; and after a time Sultan Husain again collecting 
an army came up against Sultan Bahlul, and a fierce engagement 
took place in the vicinity of Sonhar. 6 Sultan Husain again 
suffered defeat, a great deal of treasure and valuables beyond 
computation falling into the hands of the Lodi party, and was a 
means of increasing their influence and power. Sultan Buhlul 
left Dhopamau’ for Dihli to mourn 7 for Khan-i-Jahan who had 
died in Dihli, [and having conferred the title of Khan-i-Jahan 
upon his son, again returned to attack Sultan Husain, and reaching 
Rapri fought a battle in which he gained a victory]; 8 and when 
Sultan Husain took refugo in flight a number of his family and 

1 Firishta enumerates Khanpal (Kanpila?) Baitali, Shamsabad, Saklt 
Marhara and Jalesar, as the townships seized on this occasion by Buhlul. 

% utyoJUi Shiqqddran. Officers appointed to colleot revenue from provin¬ 
ces. 

8 MSS. (A) (B). The text reads 

* Firishta inolndes this among the events of 883 ET. See note 17. 

8 Our author here shews that he is wrong, as the total of the letters given 
amounts to 883 not 884. Thus 60 + 6 + 10 + 44 600 + 200 + 1 + 2 + 

10-883. 

8 This passage is differently worded in the text. In both MSS. (A) and (B) 
it runs thus :— 

j j c fjvlrt ujIKL* y aju j 

«>*f cjdaL* j* jb (jIIxLmi y o*Jj sz+ijS 

.iUit j 

7 The text reads incorrectly instead of MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) omits the portion in brackets. 
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children were drowned in the Jamna. Sultan 9 us ^ n continued 
his march towards Gwaliar, and was still on the way when the 
rebel tribes of Hatkant, 1 who are a clan of the Bhadauris, attacked 
his camp; Rai Girat Singh, the Governor of Gwaliar came to the 
assistance of the Sultan offering his services, and having presented 
311. him with money and property, horses, camels, and elephants, with 
tents for himself and his troops, sent an army to accompany 
him, proceeding himself with the Sulfcan* as far as Kalpi; Sultan 
Buhlul pursued him, and the two Kings 8 met in the neighbourhood 
of Kalpi and a considerable time was spent in hostilities. In the 
meantime Rai Tiluk 4 Chand, the Governor of the country of 
Baksar, 6 came and offered his services to Sultan Husain, 6 and 
enabled him to cross the Ganges at a place which was fordable. 
Sultan IJusain not being able to stand against him withdrew 
to Thatta, 7 and the Raja of Thatta came to receive him, and 
having presented him with several laks of tankahs in cash, and 
other valuables, 8 together with several elephants, escorted him 
to Jaunpur. 

Sul tan Buhlul made an attempt to conquer Jaunpur, accordingly 


t MS. (A) omits the word \D\*j4** leaving a hiatns, and writes oita* 
Hatlcant which is correot, see n. 2. 

Hatkanth is said by Abu.1 Fa?l to be the chief town of Bhadawar a district 
S. E, of Agra. Its inhabitants are called Bhadanriahs, They were known as 
daring robbers and though so near the capital managed to maintain their 
independence till Akbar had their chief trampled to death by an elephant, 
when they submitted. Ain-i-Akbari (B) T. 488. Elliot. Races of N. W. P., 
vol. I, p. 25. 

# We should probably read here Mu&hai ( at for Mutali'at 

see Firishta. 

• MS. (A) reads 

t Both MSS. Also Firishta who calls him ftai Tilok Chand, Governor of 
Khatra (? Katehr.) 

* Baksar is situated on the left bank of the Ganges 84 miles S. E. of Unao 

town, and has an interest in connection with the massacre of 1867 at Cawnpore 
(see Hunter Imp. Oat., I, 460) MS. f A) reads Taksar . 

• Firishta says UJ&I* Offered big services to Saltan 

Buhlul; from our author's subsequent words it would appear that it was Sultan 
Buhlul, and not SuJjan Ifusain. 

7 MSS. (A) and (B) read Bhatta instead of Pafna. Firishta has 
*tV Thatta, and this seems to be the proper reading. 

» MS. (A) 
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Sultan Husain leaving Jaunpur went by way of Bahraicb towards- 
Qanauj, and engaged 1 * Saltan Bubldl for some time on the banka 
of the Kahab, and met with the defeat which had become a second 
nature to him. On this occasion his whole retinue and regalia 
fell into the hands of the Lodis, while his chief wife Malika-i- 
Jahan, Bibi Khunza, % who was the daughter of Sultan ‘ Alau-d- 
Din, and the grand daughter of Khm’ Khan, was taken prisoner ; 8 
Sultan Buhlul treated that lady with the utmost respect and 
regard, and when lie again attempted to conquer Jaunpur, Bib! 
Khunza by some artifice effected her escape and joined her husband. 
Jaunpur fell into the hands 4 * of Sultan Buhlul. He gave it to 
Mubarak Khan LuhanI, and himself proceeded to Badaon. Sultan 
Husain took tho opportunity to march against Jaunpur in full 
force : the Amirs of Sultan Buhlul evacuated it, and went to Qntb 
Khan Lodi who was in Mahjauli, 6 and approached Sultan Husain 
with expressions of fealty, and by pretending to take his part kept 
him at bay till reinforcements arrived from Sultan Buhlul. Sultan 
Buhlul sent his own son Mubarak Shah to the assistance of these 312. 
Amirs, while he himself also set out 6 for Jaunpur, following his 
son; Sultan Husain not being able to stand against him went to 
Bihar. In the meantime tidings of tho death of Qntb Khan 
reached Sultan Bulilul at the camp of Haldi, 7 and having per¬ 
formed the requirements of mourning for him, he proceeded to 
Jaunpur, and after placing his son Barbak Shah upon the throne 
of the Sharql dynasty, 3 returned, and came to the Kalpl country, 
which he gave to A‘zam Humayun, another nephovv, who had the 


1 MS. (B) reads muqdbala , i.r\, met him. 

8 MS. (A) reads \j OjA. Jthulru MS. (B) Khutrd. Firishta reads 

Khunza. 

8 MS. (A) 4 Both MSS. (A) and (R)omit >\ 

8 MS. (A) reads Majhaull. Firishta Ma/ijauli. A 

village in the Gorakhpur District on the banks of the Gandak. There are 
two villages forming one : Majhaull, which is Hindu, on tho north bank, and 
Salimpur, which is Muhammadan, on the South. See Hunter Imp, Qaz. IX. 213. 

« MSS. (A) and (B) read 

7 Firishta says: When Sultan Buhlul arrived at the township of Haldi he 
heard of the death of Qufcb Khan. 

8 Firishta says : “ expelled Sultan Husain Sharql, again conquered Jaunpur, 
and placed his own son Barbak Shah upon the throne of the gharqi Kings.’* 

52 
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name of Bayazid, 1 * * 4 * and having arrived at Dholpur * levied several 
mans of gold as tribute from the Rai of that place ; then passing by 
Bari went to Ilahpur, 8 one of the dependencies of the fortress of 
Rantaubhur, and having laid waste that country came to Dildi 
and remained there. Some time after this he hastened to IJissar 
Firoza, where he remained a few days and then returned to Dihli. 
Once more he went to Gwaliar, where Raja Man the Governor of 
Gwaliar sent an offering of eighty laks of tanJcas of that period; 
accordingly Buhlul confirmed him at Gwaliar, and proceeded to 
Itawa, and was making his way back to Dihli when he was taken 
ill in the neighbourhood of a township of the dependencies of Saklt> 
And in the year 894 H. (1488 A. D.) he died, the duration of 
his reign was thirty-eight years, 6 * eight months and eight days. 6 

Verse. 

Whether it be Afrasiyab or his son Zal, 

He will meet with chastisement at the hand of Fate. 

To a cup whose measure the wine-bearer has appointed 
It is impossible to add a single drop, however much you may 
strive. 


1 MS. (A) writes another sou. Firishta says 

‘ his grandson Khaja A‘zam Humayun son of 
g&waja Buynzid.’ (Bo. Text, p. 327). This is correct. Bayazid was the eldest 
son of Buhlul. 

8 Both MBS. (A) and (B) omit 

* The text and MS. (B) read Pdlhanpiir. MS. (A) reads 6a 

Ilhanpur : Firishta’s text however reads clearly (p. 327) Al| i-dksr? 
6 a jdnib'i-Ildhpur. Briggs (p. 560) says ltuttunpoor ! 

4 Text and MS. (B) have Sakpat. MS. (A) reads Saktb, 

In Firishta we read (Bo. text 327) that “ Buhlul took Itawa from Sakit Singh 
and Bet out to return to Dihli but fell ill on the way.” Later on we read that 
“ he died near Bhadauli one of the dependencies of Sakit.” Sakit is in the 
Etah District of the N.-W. Provinces, and it is here according to Hunter (Imp. 
Qaz,, XII. 146), that Buhlul Lodi died. Abul Fa?l states (Alni-Akbari text 
I. 532) that he died near the township of Saketh, but places Bhadawah in the 
Sarkar of Sahar in the Agra Subah, while he places Saketh in the Sarkar of 
Qaunuj (see Ain-i-Akbarl (Jarrett) (II. 309 n. 3). Sakit was probably the 

head-quarters of the Sakit Singh whom Firishta mentions. 

ft MS. (A) reads after Jh. 

ft Firishta Bays seven days. 
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Whether it be a king or a Mas-seller 1 

Fate brings to his hearing the summons of death. 

The date of his death * 

In eight hundred and ninety and four 

The world conquering Khedive, Bnhlul left the world; 

With his sword he seized-provinces, but for all his bright 
sword and burnished dagger, 

He was not able to repel death. 8 

Sultan Sikandar ibn i Sultan BuhlUl, 4 

Who was known by the name of Nizam Khan, upon hearing the 
tidings of his father’s decease, came in haste 6 from Dihli to the 
township of Jalali, entered the camp 6 and despatched the 
corpse of his father to Dihli. On Friday, the seventeenth of the 
year above mentioned, he ascended the throne in the palace of 
Sultan Firuz, which is situated on the banks of the Black water, 
with the concurrence of Khan-i-Jnhan ibn i Khan-i-Jahan, and 
yh an-i-Khanan Farmali, 7 and all the Amirs, and was addressed 
by the title 8 of Sultan Sikandar. It is said that at the time of 
leaving Dihli, he went to Shaikh Sama’u-d-Din Kanbu, 9 the 
spiritual guide of Shaikh Jamal!, 10 who was one of the greatest 
among tho Ulama Shaikhs of his time, on pretence of taking an 


K&as-farii§h. Khaa is a fragrant grass (Andropogon murica - 
turn) from which screens are made and wetted with water for the purpose of 
cooling rooms by tho air which blows through them : commonly known as 
u Khaa Khaa tatties ” in India. 

8 MS. (A) reads This is omitted in the text. 

Prior to his death Sultan Bnhlul had made a partition of his dominions, 
assigning Jaunpur to Shahznda Barbak Shah, and Karra Manikpur to 
ghahzada ‘Alum Khan. Bahraich to his sister’s son §haiWj Muhammad Far- 
mall, who was known as Kala Bhar, and Lakhnau and Kdlpl to A'zam 
Humayun ibn i Khwaja Bayazld Khan. (Firishta Bo. text 327). 

8 These same verses are found in Firishta. 

4 MS. (A) has no further words. MS. (B) adds Lodi. The text adds 

ibn i Kala . 

8 Neither MS. (A) nor (B) has as in the text, 
a MS. (B) 

1 MS. (B) Khdn-i-Khandni Dihli , it omits Farmali . 

8 MS. (A) omits tJfci. » MS. (A) Ktnii. 10 MS. (A). 
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omen, 1 for this reason that he feared lest the Shaikh might favour 
the claims of the other brothers, 8 so making his customary daily 
walk a pretext, he enquired the meaning of the expression As'adak 
Allah 8 from the Shaikh. 

314. When lie answered, It means may God Most High make you 
fortunate , ho besought him saying, Kindly let this expression 
fall three sevoral times from your auspicious lips; the Shaikh 
did so, 4 then he aroso and said I have gained my request, then 

1 i a foul. Taking a cHi fd'l or omen from the words of a book. 

Sqrtilege, in tho manner of the Sortes Virgiliance, or the oracle of Proeneste. 
Among Muhammadans it is a not infrequent custom, before embarking npon 
any important undertaking, to consult tho Qur’an, or the works of IJafifi in 

this way. Tho word fa'l proporly means a good omen, as opposed to 

tiyarat a bad omen, this distinction is however not strictly observed. 
The prophet Muhammad directed his followers not to put faith in a bad omen, 
but rather to take a good one j on being asked tho meaning of a good omen 
he said “a good word which any of you may hear: such as if a person in 
search of anything be addressed thus, 0 Finder ! ” ( MishJcdtu-l-Ma$abih 

a • 

Mathew ii. 381) see also Lane 8. v. ju J also Lane’s Modern Egyptians 259, 
where a full accouut of one of the methods of sortilege by the Zdirgah is 
given. 

8 MS. (B) roads another brother. Firishta gives a detailed 

account of the circumstances attending the accession of Sikandar; he says 
that most of the Lodi Amirs favoured A‘zam Humnyun, and before Buhlul’s 
death practically forced him to summon Sikandar from Dihli, intending to 
make a prisoner of him. This plot came to the ears of ‘Umr Khan Shirwani 
who was a friend of Sikandar, and ho consequently agreed with the mother 
of Sikandar, who was in the camp at the time, to warn Sikandar of his danger. 
Sikandnr accordingly made excuses from day to day, and eventually delayed 
ooming so long that Buhlvil died. The Amirs then hold a consultation, most of 
them favouring Burbak Shah tho eldest surviving son, bat some leaning to 
A'zarn Jfumfiyun: Zeba, tho mother of Sikandar, spoke from behind a cur- 
tain in favour of her son, but was rudely repulsed by one ‘Isa Khan a cousin of 
Buhliil, who said, “ the son of a gold worker’s daughter is not fit to be king/ 
Thereupon Khan-i*Khanan Farmali rebuked him, and words ensued whioh led 
to a quarrel. Khan-i-Kha nan took his party of Amirs with him, and removed 
Buhlul’s corpse to Jalali, summoning Sikandar from Dihli where they placed 
him on the throne in the palace of Snltan FIruz on the banks of the Biah, as 
Sultan Sikandar. He then sending his father’s body to Dihli, marched against 
‘Isa Khan and defeated him, but pardoned him (Firishta Bo. text 338-339). 

8 AU| Asa*dak alldh, i.e., May God prosper thee. MS. (A) reads 

AXPfcL* 

♦ MS, (A) omits the words jb A* and reads 
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he besought the Shaikh to assist him, and set out to go to the 
army, and after that his rule was firmly established, 1 II he left 
Dihli, and marched towards 2 Rapri and Itawa to conquer the 
country, and spent seven months there. Ho also sent Isma‘il 
Kh an Luhani 8 with overtures of peace to King Barbak Shah 
at 4 Jaunpur, while he proceeded in person against 6 ‘Isa 
Khan Governor of Patiali; 6 and 7 ‘ Isa Khan confronted and 
fought with him and was wounded, and after tendering his 
submission succumbed to his wounds. Rai Ganes]i, 8 the Raja 
of Patiali who was friendly to Barbak Shah, came in and had an 
interview with the Sultan who 9 confirmed him in the Govern¬ 
ment of Patiali. 10 Barbak Shah coming from Jaunpur to Qanauj, 
the parties met and an engagement took place between them. 14 
Mubarak Khan Luhani, 18 who was with the army of Barbak 
Shah, was taken prisoner in this battle, 13 Barbak Shah fled to 
Badaon, Sultan Sikandar bosieged 14 that fortress, and Barbak Shah 
being reduced to extremities sought an interview with the Sultan, 
who reassured and encouraged him, and took liim along with him to 
Jaunpur, restoring him to his former position upon the throne of 
the Sliarql kings, exoept that he divided certain parganas of these 
territories l& among his own Amirs, detailing armies for each place 
and appointing trusted officers of his own following to assist Bar- 


1 MS. (B) wrongly 2 MS. (B) 

8 The toxt and MS. (B) road Null a in, MS. (A) NiikhanT. 

4 MS. (A) j*£**J*. 6 MS* (A) UjtA 6 MS. ( B ) 

I MS. (A) omits J- 

8 MS. (B) reads Bdi Kishan. MS. (A) reads Rdi 

Oane§h (?) The text reads Oanes. Firishta reads C^!> 

Rdi Kilan. 

ft MS. (A)omits reading..^! j jjA*. 

10 MS. (B) Patiali. 

II MS. (A) reads h instead of Ij 

12 Text ij^**j*- 

18 Firishta (Bo. text 331) says that it was Kala Bhar (Shaikh Mnhammad 
Farmali, nephew of Sulfan BuLlul and cousin of Sikandar and Barbak) who 
was taken prisoner, and in return for his kind reception by Sikandar joined 
him against Barbak Shah, who lost heart and fled to Badaon. 

1* MS. (A) 

16 In Bihar (Firishta). 
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bak Shah. 1 * Then he took Kalpi from A'zam Khan 8 HumiLjun the 
son of Kbwaja Bayazld. From thence he came to Jahtara, 3 and 
from that place to Gwaliar, sending Khwaja Muhammad Farmali 
315. with a special robe of honour on an embassy to 4 * Raja Man, 6 who 
in turn sent his brother’s son to pay his respects to the Sultan and 
to offer his submission. This nephew of his accordingly accom¬ 
panied the Sultan as far as Baiana. Sultan Sharq 6 the Governor of 
Baiana, the son of Sultan Ahmad Jilvvani the First, came and visit¬ 
ed him, and was desirous of handing over the key of the fort 7 to 
the agents of the Sultan ; however he changed his mind, and on 
arrival at Baiana strengthened the defences of the fort. The 
Sultan proceeded to Agra where Haibat Khan Jilwani, a subordi¬ 
nate of Sultan Sharf 8 fortified himself in the fort of Agra. 9 
The Sultan left certain of his Amirs in Agra and 10 proceeded to 
Baiana 11 * and in the year 897 H. (1491 A. D.) Sultan Sharq 13 
fell into straits and sued for quarter, surrendering the fortress 
of Baiana to the Sultan ; that province was then conferred 
upon IQ)an-i-Khanan Farmali. In the same year the tribe of 
Bachgotls 13 in the Jaunpur territory had assembled to the number 

I Firishta says, leaving trusted officers of his own following in his service, 

though Budaoni’s words would convey the idea that those officers were left to 
control Barbak Shah’s actions. MS. (A) omitsbeforo and \) after 

and 

* MS. (A) omits giving it to Mahmud Lodi (Firishta). 

3 Briggs (p. 668 ) says Bhurayee, but the original text of Firishta says 
Jahtara. I fail to locate this. 

4 MS. (A) C>y, 6 Governor of Gwnliar (Firishta). 

Briggs has Man Singh. Firishta roads Man merely. 

« Firishta roads thus ctlfeU. Sultan Sharf. Badaonl (text and both 
MSS.) reads Sharq . 

*1 MS. (B) reads instead of AjJi. 

8 The text reads Sultmu-£h-§harq. MSS. (A) (B) read 

Sultiin Sharq• 

» MSS. (A) (B) 

10 MSS. (A) (B) j if. 

II Where be besieged Sultan Sharq who after a while capitulated 

(Firishta 331). r 

1* tit" Sharq (text and MSS.). 

1» A tribe of Bajputs said to be descended from the Mainpuri Chauhans 
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of a hundred thousand cavalry and infantry, 1 and were raising' 
a disturbance. The Sultan proceeded thither and Barbak Shah 
came in and offered his allegiance. Leaving there, he proceeded 
to occupy himself with a hunting expedition to the borders of 
Awadh (Oudh), and again returned to Jaunpur, and arrived at 
the fortress of Janhar, * and engaged in battle with the Amirs 
of Sultan Husain Sharqi who held it, and having defeated them, 
without waiting to completely invest the fortress came to Patna ; 8 
and having come to Aril, 4 which is near Ilahabas (otherwise called 
Prayag), 5 laid waste that district, 6 and proceeding by way of 
Karra and Manikpur hastened to Dalraau’, 7 and from thence came 9 
to Shamsabad, and remaining there six months went to Sambal 
[whence he again returned to Shamsabad]. 9 

And after the rainy season in the year 900 H. (1494 A. D.) 316. 
he set out with the object of chastising the rebels of Patna, and 
great slaughter took placo and many prisoners were taken ; from 
thence he proceeded to Jaunpur. 10 In this expedition very many 


notorious for their turbulence, originally Muhammadans, see Elliot, Races of 
N.-W. P., I. 47- 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 

» Text Jih Janhar MS (A) reads (?) MS. (B) Chinar Firishta 
j^^Chinar. 

3 Firishta says, came to Katauba (?) which is one of the dependencies of 
Patna. MS (A) reads vs +3j. 

* A footnote variant is given in the text JjjU ba Arkal. 

Firishta reads Aril (or Aryal); he says <-b;| 

Aruil is mentioned by Abiil Fazl (Ain-i-Akbari (B) i. 425.) ‘‘ho held 
Jhosi and Arail (Jalalabas) as jagir.” 

3 The text reads Paydk. MS. (A) reads Baydk, MS. (B) 

Bapak. Regarding the derivation of Prayag the ancient name of Allahabad, 
see Cunningham (A. O. I, 391.) 

6 oi) vt A MS. (B). 

1 Dalmau’ lay opposite to Karra on the other side of the Ganges, see 
Rennell’s Map ; see also, Ain-i-Akbari, (J.) II. 167 n 2. Firishta (Bo. text) reads 
Dalpur f p. 332. 

8 MS. (B). 

9 Not in MSS. (A) and (B). The text has a footnote saying that these 
words occur in only one copy. They are however in oxact accord with 
Firisjita’s statement, and are probably copied from his work. 

1® M3. (A) 
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horses were lost, hardly one in ten remaining alive ; l * * the zemin¬ 
dars of Patna and others wrote and informed Salman Husain Sharqi 
of the loss of the horses, and of the scarcity of supplies in Sultan 
Sikandar’s army, and invited him (to advance). Sultan Husain col¬ 
lected an army, and marched from Behar with a hundred elephants 
against Sultan* Sikandar, who for his part crossed the Ganges by 
the ford of Kantit 8 and came to Chenar 4 * and from thence to 
Banaras. Sultan Husain had arrived within seventeen krohs of 
Banaras when Sultan Sikandar marched against him rapidly. s 
In the midst of liis march Salbahan the Raja of Patna, who was 
a trusty zemindar , left Sultan Husain and joined Sultan Sikandar. 

Sultan Husain drew up in line of battle , but suffered defeat 
and retired towards Patna. 6 Sultan Sikandar left the camp, and 
pursued him 7 with a hundred thousand light cavalry ; while thus 
engaged he learned that Sultan Husain had gone to Bihar. After 
nine days Sultan Sikandar arrived, 8 and joining his camp set out 
for Bihar. Sultan Husain, leaving his deputy 9 in Bihar, could 
not remain there, but proceeded to Khul Ganw one of the depen¬ 
dencies of Lakhnautl, and Bihar fell into the hands of Sikandar’s 
troops. 10 Thence the Sultan proceeded to Tirhut and conquered it. 

And in the year 901 H. (1495 A. D.) Khan-i-Jahan Lodi died, 
and Al?mad Khan his eldest son 11 * was styled A‘zam Khan Huma- 
yun. The Sultan returned from Tirhut, and went to pay a visit 
to the tomb of Qutbu-l-Mashaikhi-l-Tzam, 18 Shaikh Sharfu-d- 
Dln Muniii, 13 may Qod sanctify his resting-place , and came to 

1 MS. (A) AiW. a MSS. (A) and (B). 

8 The text and MS, (B) read mukaddar gasht, i.e., became dis¬ 
turbed ; but the proper reading is buguzr-i-Katit. MS. (A) or 

baguzri-Kantit (Firishta). Kantat is on tho S. W. bank of the 
Ganges, in the Sarkar of Allahabad, see Ain-i-Akbart (Jarrett) II. 89 : 158. 

4 Text Janhiir. 

& Both MSS. (A) and (B) omit 

6 MS. (A) reads Panna. Text reads Aju Pntta. MS. (B) reads 

1 M3. (B) >> J «>*♦>. 8 MS (B) omits 

9 Malik Kandhu (Firishta). 10 MS. (A) *Wf. 

H MS. (A) reads jl 

1* MSS. (A) (B) in Bihar (Firishta). 

18 He was the son of Yahya-b-Israil the head of tho Chishtis, a disciple of 

Ganj-i'Shakkar. His burial place is in Bihar, see Aln-i-Akbari (J.) 111. 370. 
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Darveshpur. From thence he set out on an expedition against Sul- 317- 
tan i Alau-d-Din king of Bangala, and in the vicinity of Bihar, the 
son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, whose name was Danial, in obedience 
to his father’s orders came out to overthrow Sultan (Sikandar), and 
prepared to oppose him, but they retraced their steps, each one 
contenting himself with his own territories 1 and consenting to make 
peace. In this year great scarcity and dearth occurred in the 
camp of the Sultan ; orders were promulgated 8 remitting the cus¬ 
tomary tribute of grain in all provinces, in fact they were entirely 
abolished. From thence he came to the township of Saran, and 
divided that district among his own followers in perpetuity, 8 and 
came by way of Ma^hgarh 4 to Jaunpur, and having spent six 
months there proceeded to Panna. 6 And in the year 904 H. 

(1498 A.D.) he invaded the territory of Panna, 8 as far as 
Bandhugarh 7 which is a famous fortress plundering and taking 
prisoners, but being unable to take the fortress on account of its 
strength, went to Jaunpur where he remained. In the meanwhile 
a quarrel had arisen among some of his Amirs during a game of 
chaug&n, s and at last it ended in an open fight, 9 and the Sultan 

1 MS. (A) «Kl 'Hjjt. » MS. (A) 

8 MS. (B) Jj 3 * tijf plr&j MS. (A) jjke 

• Firishta reads Machhltgarh. 

8 MS. (A) Panna ; text and MS. (B) Patna . Firishta text 

Pathna. Briggs in his translation say Patina (p. 573), and this must be correct 
to judge from what follows. 

• MS. (A) reads Aij o Wilayat-i-Panna. 

7 MS. (A) reads Madhngarh but Bandhfigayh is the right reading. 

Regarding the position of this fortress we find Abul Fazl states (Ain-i-Alcbari 
(J.) II, 157) that Bandhu lies south of Allahabad. The translator appends a 
footnote (9) in which ho identifies it with Banda. Banda, however, lies to the 
west and not to the south of Allahabad. Bandhugarh was one of the two chief 
fortress of the province of Bandhu (which corresponds nearly to the state of 
Rewa) and lies south of Rewa (Rewa) distant about 60 miles, and S. S.«B. from 
Panna, distant about 90 miles (Keith Johnson). In Rennell’s Map {Tieff III.,) 
it is very plainly marked, though the distances and bearings differ slightly 
from the above, see Rennell’s Map N.p. Nq. The other fortress lay south of 
Bandhugayh and was called Mandla Garh. 

8 Ghaugin. Called in Arabic yK Saulajan. The modern name of 

this game is Polo. For a full acoount of the game, see Ain-i-Akbari (B.) I. 

297 - 298 . 

• Firishta gives a detailed description of the events, and states that within 
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becoming suspicious 1 of the Amirs, gave orders that some armed 
and trusty guards * should attend him every night, which was 
accordingly done. The majority of the disaffected and disappoint¬ 
ed Amirs urged Fatfc Khan the son of Sultan Buhlul to seize the 
empire. He in his simplicity communicated 8 this secret to his 
mother, and also to Shaikh Tahir, and a party who were among the 
confidants of the Sultan, at the same time giving them 4 a memoran¬ 
dum containing the names of those confederate Amirs. The party 
above mentioned diverted him from that insane idea with friendly 
admonition. To prove their own innocence of complicity in 
18. that treasonable design, they took that memorandum to Sultan 
Sikandar, 6 who devised some specious pretext for scattering in 
different directions all those Amirs 6 who had shewn partiality 
for the Prince 7 Fatfc Khan. 

And in the year 905 H. (1499 A.D.) he proceeded to Sambal, 
and resided there for four years employed in affairs of State, 
and used to spend his time 8 either in luxurious living, or in hunt¬ 
ing expeditions. 

And in the year 906 H. (1500 A.D.) A^gljar the Governor of 
Dihll began to commit malpractices. The Sultan accordingly 
sent orders from Sambal to Khawas? Khan the Governor of 
Machhiwara, 9 to seize Asghar and send him (into his presence); 
but Asghar anticipating this had gone humbly to Sambal where 
he suffered imprisonment; and Khawas§ Khan received the 
Governorship of Dihli. In this year also 10 Khan-i-Khanau Farmnli 
the Governor of Baiana died, and the Government of that place 
was for some time entrusted to A^mad and Suleiman the two 
bous (P grandsons) of Khan-i-Khanan. u After a time they 


four days the fight was renewed, in consequence of which the Suljan began 
to believe it was duo to some preconcerted plan against his own person. 
i MSS. (A) (13) 8 Both MSS. (A) (Bjornit Jl. 

8 j j&Up MSS. (A) (B). 4 j MSS. (B). 

4 MS. (B) omits and reads MS. (Aj agrees with the text* 

6 MSS. (A) (B) reads jlj* I. l MS. (B) reads 

8 Both MSS. omit J. MS. (A) reads both MSS. read^/fc* j 

9 MS. (A) reads Firishta writes 1 j‘^ u Mdchiwara . 

10MS.(B) 

U The text here reads vs)}^ j jJ both MSS. have 

this same reading but Firishta reads j <>+&* (j. 
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entered the Sultan’s service at Sambal, and the Government of 
the fortress (of Baiana) was made over to Khawa§9 Khan, while 
§afdar Khan 1 * 3 was appointed to the charge of Agra, which was 
one of the dependencies of Baiana. Ktawa^ Kban with the assist 
tance of ‘Alam Khan * Governor of Miwat, and Khani Kba-nan 
Luhani, proceeded to attempt the capture of Dholpur. 8 The 
Rai of that place came out to oppose them, and heavy fighting 
ensued in which many Muslims attained martyrdom. The Sultan 
leaving Sambal came with all haste to Dholpur, and Rai Manik 
Deo, 4 * Raja of Dholpur, not being able to hold out, evacuated the 
fort and went to Gwaliar. They plundered and pillaged 6 the 
district around Dholpur. The Sultan having remained a month 
in those parts left to reduce Gwaliar, and leaving Adam Lodi 
there crossed the river Charnbal, and encamped for two months 
on the banks of the river Mendaki. 6 

By reason of the 7 badness of the climate of that place sickness 319. 
broke out among 8 the population and a pestilence arose. The 
Raja of Gwaliar also came and made overtures of peace, 9 and 
delivered up Sa‘id Kban, and Babu Khan, and Rai Ganesh, 10 who 
had deserted from the army of the Sultan and had taken refuge 
in that fort, and also sent his eldest son 11 to do homage to the 

l Briggs calls him Sudr Khan, but the original reads $afdar Khan. 

* MS. (A) reads Khdn-i-'Alam. 

3 Native State in Rajputana. The town of Dholpur, capital of the State 
lies 34 miles south of Agra and 37 miles north-west of Gwaliar, see Hunter 
Imp. Gaz IV. 273. 

4 Firishta calls him & Bindyek Deo. 

& MS. (B) reads ^ or here and in several other places. 

• Firishta calls this river “ the Asl otherwise known as MedakI, ” and says 
that in consequence of the badness of the water sickness broke out among the 
Chops terminating in a pestilence. Mendaki means, frog-haunted. 

There is no river which I can definitely identify as this river, but the Asun * 
in Keith Johnson (India) E. f. flowing west of Gwaliar, would answer to the 
Asi in position. RennelTs Map gives no name to this river. 

I MS. (A) omits j and also 

8 MS. (B) reads 

9 MS. (B) reads musallah (armed) for ba fulh. 

W Supply \j MS. (A). 

II Vikramajlt (Firishta). 
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Sultan, who sent him back after bestowing upon him a horse and 
robe of honour, returning himself to Agra. At the time of his 
return he restored the fort of Dholpur 1 also to Binajik Deo, 1 * 
and having spent 8 the rainy season in Agra, after the rising of 
Canopus 4 * in the year 910 H. (1504 A.D.), marched to reduce the 
fortress of Mandrayal, 1 which he took without fighting from the 
Rgja of Mandrayal, who sued for peace ; he also destroyed all the 
idol-temples and churches 6 * of the place, and, as he returned, 
rebuilt anew the fortress of Dholpur, then came to Agra and 
gave his Amirs permission to proceed to their several jaegirsJ 
[And in this year Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, 8 may 
God sanctify his holy resting place , who was one of the chief 
of the great waits and had even laid claim to be the Mahdi, 
in answer to the call of Him who has the true claim to us all 
answered, Here am J, while returning from Makkah the sacred 
city towards Hindustan, at the town of Farah 9 where he was 
buried. Qazi IJusain Zargar of Qandahar, God's mercy he on him , 
whom, as well as the Mir himself I had the honour of visiting, 
wrote the following chronogram : 

1 MS. (B) omits and reads jh for b. 

• MS. (B) reads and^J^ U). 

• MSS. (A) (B) j 

• In the month of Ramazan ( FirishtaJ . 

• Mandrayal. This is not marked in Renners map, but Tieffenthaler (1.174) 
mentions it under the name of Mandalayer or Madrael, and says that it lies 
upon the Bide of a round hill distant two miles from the western bank of the 
Ohambal, and twelve mileB S. S. E. of Caroli (Keranli) see Keith JohnBton’s 
Atlas, India E. F. Mandler, see also Ain-i-Akbari (J) II. 190, Mandlaer. 

• uri^ 3 So also Firishfca. 

T The portion id square brackets is not in either MS. (A) or MS. (B). 

8 Mir Saiyyid Mohammad was the son of Mir Saiyyid Khan of Jaunpur, and 
was the first to give definite form in India to the doctrine of the advent of 
the Mahdi, alleged to have been promised by the prophet Muhammad. He 
gained many adherents after he had declared that he was the promised Mahdi, 
among them was Sultan Mahmud I. at whose request it was that he proceeded 
on the pilgrimage to Makkah from which he was returning at the time of his 
death, see Ain-i-Akbari (Bl) I. Biog. p. V, 

The Shi’ahs believe that the Mahdi has already appeared, the Sunnis still 
look for his appearance. Hughes, Diet of Islam. 

9 Farah in Biluchistan (Ain-i-Akbari (Bi) I. Biog, p. V). 
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He said, Go and enquire from the Shaikh. 1 

Shaikh Mubarak also invented a chronogram in the words * 

MazA Mahdi , The Mahdi has departed]. 8 

On the third of the month of Safar in the year 911 H. (6th 
July, 1505 A.D.) so violent an earthquake occurred over the whole 320. 
of HindQst&n * that the hills began to tremble, while strong and 
lofty buildings 6 fell to atoms, and the earth in places was cleft 
and rents appeared, 6 while they assert that villages and trees 
left their places, and men supposed that the day of resurrection 
had arrived. 7 We learn from the Wdqi'At-i-Babarif and other 
histories, that this earthquake was not confined to Hindustan, but 
that on the same day in Persia also a similar earthquake occurred, 
and the word Qazi* was invented as a chronogram to record the 
date of it. 

Ruba't. 

In nine hundred and eleven the city of Agra became the goal 
of several successive earthquakes. 

1 ^ J Jjl ** Ouftd he birau zi Shaikh Jcun istifsar. The 

value of the letters of the word i a 300 + 10 + 600*910. 

* lAo Maza Mahdi. These words as written in the text only total 

900, bat if wo write more accurately, v!they will be 910. 

8 A footnote to the text states that this portion (here included in square 
brackets) only occurs in one MS. Firishta also has no reference to this 
event. 

4 Firishta only says in Agra. 

* MS. (A) CflpjU* J U tjS 

* A+W MS. (A) reads duthwdriha. Difficulties and 

dangers. 

7 MS. (B) ghj v&AXilJ 

8 Regarding this work, see Elliott IV, 218. The commentaries of Baber, 
originally written in Turk! were translated into Persian in Akbar's reign, see 
Ain~i-Akbari (B) I, 105, and an English translation was made by Dr. Leyden 
and Mr. Erskitie. At page 170 of that translation is found the account of the 
earthquake referred to by our author. Baber says “there were thirty-three 
shocks that same day, and for the space of a month the earth shook two or 
tlree times every day and night.” The date is not given, but the account 
follows olosely upon that of the death of his mother, which he states occurred 
in the month of Mufoarram, and we may from the account reckon about 40 
days afterwards so that it must have been early in the month of $afar, 

* ST" 1 * Q5?i. 100+1 + 800 + 10 - 911. 
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And whereas her buildings were excessively lofty, that which 
’ had been their highest points became the lowest. 1 * * 

From the time of Adam to the present time no such earth¬ 
quake has ever been known. 

And in the year 912 H. (1506 A.D.), after the rising of 
Canopus, lie marched against the fortress of tJntgarh,* and laid 
siege to it, and many of his men joyfully embraced martyrdom, after 
that he took the fort and gave the infidels as food to the sword ; 
those who escaped the sword fed the flames of the fire of jiihar 
with their wives and children. He then cast down the idol 
temples, and built there a lofty mosque. 

.In the year 913 H. (1507 A.D.), after the rising of Canopus he pro¬ 
ceeded with the object of reducing the fortress of Narwar. 8 Whilst 
en route he fell in with the elephants and cavalry and infantry of 
Jalal Khan Lodi, 4 * whom he had sent on in advance to clear the 
way, 6 * and whom he had appointed to reduce Narwar. Becoming 
suspicious of him, he set about overthrowing him, and made some 
pretext for dispersing his forces, and taking him prisoner sent him 
to the fortress of Sakkar ; 6 he then took Narwar, the garrison hav¬ 
ing capitulated. And in the year 914 H. (1508 A.D.) he constructed 
other forts round Narwar to increase its strength, and bestowing 

l Firighta gives thin ruba'i with slight variation omitting chun in the 

second line* 

* Firighta reads tfditnagar . MS. (A) j! oijO| Adwantgar. 

MS. (B) tfntgajh. This fortress lay just South of Mandler (p. 420 

jn. 5 ) and is shown in the map as Deogarh, see Ain't-Akbari (B) I, 880 n 1. 
Firighta states that the Sulfcan regarded Uditnagar as the key to Gwaliar which 
he wished to red nee (p. 338). 

. I Firighta Bo. text, p. 339, says this was after the rains of 913 H. in the year 
914 H., but from the detail he gives of the various operations it is donbtful 
if he can be correct. Narwar was a dependency of Malwa (Firighta). It lay 
about half way between Gwaliar and Dhar, see Tieff. J. 175 for a description 
and map of the fortress: see also Ain-i-Akbari (J.) II, 190, on the right bank 
of the river Sind, 44 miles south of Gwaliar city, see Hnnter Imp. Qat. X. 227. 

4 Who upon the death of his father Mahmud Khan had become governor of 

Kalpi. 

{ 8 Firighta says Jalal Khan was ordered to go on in advance and invest the 

fort of Narwar. 

8 Firighta says Hanwantgarh. 
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a hundred and twenty horses 1 and fifteen elephants, with a robe of 321 . 
honour and a sum of money upon Prince Jalal Khan, allowed him’, 
together with Na‘mat Khatun, 8 wife 8 of Qutb Khan Lodi, who had 
come 4 * to have an interview with the Sultan, to proceed to Kalpi, 
and gave that district as a jaegir to Prince Jalal Khan. And in 
the year 915 H. (1509 A.D.) he marched from Lahayar, 6 * and came 
to Hatkanth, 6 established posts in different places and proceeded to 
his capital Agra. The date of this was (fixed by the following 
words) Lahu alhukmu wa iluihi tarja^unH That is to say, His is 
the decree and to him do ye return. 

Muhammad Khan, the grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-Din of 
Malwa, fearing his grandfather, came for safety to the Sultan, and 
was allotted the jdegir of Chanderi, while Prince Jalal Khau was 
directed to 8 give him every assistance as an ally; and in this year 
orders were issued for the erection of palaces and rest-houses, and 
for the laying out of gardens 9 at intervals along the whole route 
from Agra to Dholpur, so that when he came back from his hunt¬ 
ing expeditions he might rest and refresh himself 10 there. In this 
year Muhammad Khan of Nagor, influenced by the fact that certain 
of his relations 11 had sought and obtained an interview with the 
Sultan, evinced great respect for the Sultan, reading the Khutbah 
iu Nagor in his name without raising any objection, 1 * so that in this 
way a new territory 18 came 14 into the possession of the Sultan. 

I MS. (A) v** U*b- MS.(B) MS. (A) MS. (B) bjf, 

* The wife of Qu^b K£an Lodi, foster mother of Jalal Khan (Firishta). 

8 Text and MS. (A) Koch. MS. (B) Koh. * MS. (B) 

6 Gwaliar (Firishta). Lahar is placed in Rennell’s map about 60 miles 
g.-E. of Gwuliiir, see Hunter Imp. Gaz. VIII. 400. 

« See p 408 n. 1. MS. (A) oJ&A Ha^yat. MS. (B) cW* Hatkdn 
Firishta Holhhayat. 

T The text haB MSS. (A) (B) have which is correct. The date 

is 91 5 H. 

8 MS. (A) omits 9 MS. (A) £b <^Uf 10 MS. (B) 

II Firishta explains this: he says that certain relations of Muhammad Khari, 
namely, ‘All Khan and Abu Bakr who had conspired to kill him, bad been over¬ 
come by him, and took refuge in the court of Sultan Sikand&r and that 
Muhammad Kh an fearing the consequences adopted the means described in 
order to conciliate the Sultan. 

1* Text J <-&*. yj. MS. (A) JtA* jw&a. 

1* MS. (B) omits ijkb- J * MSS. (A) (B) 
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In this year also Suleiman, the son of Khan-i-Khan5n Fnrmali, 
was dismissed from the service of the Sultan, on the grounds that 
he had been appointed 1 to perform a service at Ontghar.* and 
in the direction of Supar, and had refused: the pargana of Indri 
Karnal 8 was given him as Madad-i-ma'fish (rent-free land), with 
orders to go and remain there. 

In this year* Bahjat Khan of Malwa transferred Chanderi 
to Sultan Sikander on account of the weakness 6 of Sultan 
322 . Mahmud of Malwa, and read the Kbutbah in his name in those 
districts. Accordingly proclamations conveying tidings of this 
victory were written to all parts of the Kingdom ; and Muham¬ 
mad Khan, the grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-Din of Malwa,® 
was taken prisoner, aud Chanderi was (nominally) 7 placed under 
his authority, but Amirs were appointed to supervise him so that 
they might be aware of all his movements, control his actions, 
and administer 8 his jdegir , then the Sultan proceeded on a hunt¬ 
ing excursion towards Baiana, and paid his respects to the various 
learned and holy men of those districts, who were at that time 
famous for their miracles and wonder-working, 9 especially 10 
Saiyyid N‘amatu-llah and Shaikh ‘Abdullah Husain!, 11 who was 

I MS. (A) »*£ toycji. 

* Firighta says Ilauwantgaph, Bo. text, p. 341, and tells ns that Snleiman 
was summarily dismissed with permission to remove all that he could by day¬ 
break, and all of his property that remained was to be looted by the populace 

0)U). 

8 Firishta says Barert , MS. (B) reads j For the 

meaning of madad-i-ma'ash called also sdyiirg&dl, see Ain-i- Akbari (Bl) p. 268 
fJfyjir* Suyurghdl is a TurkI word meaning gifts (of land). (Pavet de 
Courteille). 

* MS. (B) reads J l * * MS. (A) omits «-»*•«. 

Firishta reads; Bahjat Khiin, Governor of Chanderi, whose ancestors for 

generations had been the faithful subjects of the Suljans of Malwa, on account 
of the weakness of Sutyan Mahmud of Malwa, and the decadence of his king¬ 
dom, sought an interview with Sulfan Sikandar, and agreed to the Khutbah 
being read in his name in Chanderi, see Briggs, p. 583, and Bo. text, p 341. 

® MS. (A) omits MS. (B) writes Muhammad Kh an, as 

also does Firishta The text reads ejlA. Mahmud Khan* 

7 Firishta reads 8 MS. (A) omits j- MS. (B) reads )&. 

9 See Lane b. v. also Hnghes, Diet of Islam art. Miracles. The full 

expression is ibWf Khawdriqu-l-'ddat. 

10 MSS. (A) (B) 11 MSS. (A) (B). 
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one of those famous for revelations and miracle-working, 1 * with 
whom he used to consort frequently. Shalizada Daulat Khan, 
Governor of the fortress of Ranfcanbhur, in the service of Sultan 
Mahmud of Malwa, availing himself of the intermediary aid of 
*AIJ Khan of Nagor, who was in charge of the province of Sxwi 
Siyupur, 8 camo and had an interview with the Sultan, 
and agreed to give up to him the key of the fortress. It so 
chanced that the ‘All Khan who has been spoken of above, once 
more practised his hypocrisy, and came out from the fort to oppose 
him. The Sultan pretended not to notice this, and treated Daulat 
Khan as though lie were his own son, bestowing upon him a 
special robe of honour, with several horses and elephants, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards the fort of Thankar, 3 and from thenoe proceeding 
by way of the township of Bari, 4 * he returned thence to Agra. 

Here he was seized with an illness, and took the journey to the 6 
next world on Sunday the seventeenth 6 of Zul Q‘adah 923 H. 

(Jan. 1518 A.D.). The words Jannatu-l-Firdaus nazald. (The gar¬ 
dens of Paradise came down) furnish the date 7 of his death, the 
duration of his reign was twenty-eight years and five months. 

Verse. 

Sikandar, the emperor of the seven kingdoms continued not. 

No one continues, seeing that Sikandar himself did not 
continue. 

Sultan Sikandar used to associate frequently with poets and 323 . 
was himself also a man of taste, and would occasionally compose 

l MSS. (A) (B) read oU /j kMJ Ja| j| iS and this rending is pre¬ 
ferable to that of the text. 

* The text reads Sut Subar with a footnote variant 

SlwtoStupur. Firishta reads Siyupur, (P Sibi) see Ain-i-Akbari 

{ J.) II. 328 n 1. 

* Firishta writes Thankar. 

4 In the Sarkfir of Agra. See Tieff I. 166. 

6 MS. (A) reads o^-f 

* Firishta says. Sunday, the seventh of Zul Qa x dah, and adds that he died 
from suffocation, owing to the impaction of a morsel of food in the air passages, 
not of quinsy as Briggs translates it. See Bo. text 343, and Briggs I. 585. 

7 MS. (B) reads an tf omits o**. The letters make 

up the total 923. 

54 
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verses after the ancient Hindustani 1 * * models, under the pseudonym 
of Gulrukh, accordingly ho felt great pleasure in the companion¬ 
ship of Shaikh Jamal.* The following verses are the product of 
the genius of the Sultan, and are written with the utmost regard 
to poetical form. 

Ode . 8 

That cypress whose robe is the jasmine, whose body the roso, 

Is a spirit incarnate whose garment the body provides. 

What profits the Khntanl musk ? all the kingdoms of Chin 

Are conquered, and bound in the chains of her clustering curls. 

In the eye of her eyelashes* needle the thread of my soul 

1*11 fasten and swiftly repair every rent in her robe. 

Could Gulrukh essay to discover the charms of her teeth, 

He would say they are water-white pearls of the ocean of 
speech. 4 * 

Ono of the poets of the reign of Sultan Sikandar was the 
Brahman [Uunkar 1 ] who, they say, 6 in spite of being an infidel, 
used to give instruction in books of science. 7 The following mafia , 
(opening couplet) was spoken [and is a most auspicious matin' 8 ] 
by him in the metre of Mas‘ud Beg, 

Had not thy glance been the dagger, my heart had not bled 
to-day ; 

Had not thy look been the serpent 9 I never bad lost my way. 

Also among the great and learned men of the time of Sultan 
Sikandar were Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah Tuluuibi 10 in Dihli, and 
Shaikh ‘Azizu-llali Tulumbi 11 in Sarnbhal, both of whom came 


1 MSS. (A) (B) AjjUuyAi*. 

* MS. (B) MS. (A) Text 

» MSS. (A) (B) Jj* Text 

4 The verses are here given in the order in winch they come in MSS. (A) 
and (B). Both MSS. read £ jM and MS. (A) roads □ 0 r 

Text. 

6 MS. (A) J&J* Dunbar P , « MS. (A) 

7 MSS. (A) (B) tgJ* omit 8 MS. (A) reads fclA* j, 

® Abtar. A noxious serpent which no one sees without fleeing from it 

see Lane s. v. 

10 MS. (B) omits 


H MS. (A) <W| 
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to Hindustan at the time of the ruin of Multan, and introduced 
the systematic stndy of the intellectual sciences into that country. 
Before their time, with the exception of the Bharh-i-Shamsivah y 
and the Sharlj-i-Safyali: 1 * * there were no books current in Hin- 31 
dustan which treated of logic and metaphysics. I heard also 
from my masters, 8 that more than forty expert and profoundly 
learned men have arisen from among the disciples of Shaikh 
‘Abdu-llah, for example, Miyan Ladan, Jamal Khan of Dihll, 
Miyan Shaikh of Gwaliar, 8 Miran Saiyyid Jalal of Badaon, and 
others. They say also that Sultan Sikandar, daring the instruc¬ 
tion of the aforesaid Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah, used to come 4 * * * and 
seat himself quietly in a corner unseen by the rest, fearing lest 
he should interrupt the lesson of the other students, and when 
the lesson was ended they used to exchange the customary 
salutation of Salam ‘aJaiknm 6 and mix freely with each other. 

And Shaikh ‘Azlzu-llah of Tulumba, who was a man of great 
probity and rectitude, had such an abundant genius and marvellous 
power of recollection, 0 that no matter how difficult or minute 
the subject matter of a book which a student of intelligence 
might bo reading, he would give his lesson in it without previous¬ 
ly reading it; and that time after time when they came up for 
examination, and propounded tho most inscrutable problems, the 
learned Shaikh would explain them on the instant while giving 
his lesson. 


1 The former of those two works was most probably the famous commen¬ 

tary by Qutbu-d-Din Malpmud bin Muhammad Razi, on tho ghamsiyah, a 

famous treatise on Logic composed by Najrmi-d-DIn ‘ Umar bin ‘All Qazwini, 

who died A. H. 693 (1293 A. D.), see Haji Khalifah No. 7667. El-Sahaif fi 

el-kala m, folia de metaphysica. The Sh'irh-i-Sahdif must be the commentary 

mentioned by Haji Khalifah and by him ascribed to Samarqandi. There was 
another commentary by Bihishti See H. K. 7718. 

* ms. (a; iwd U| jf j. 

8 MS. (A) has a hiatus between the first and last letters of this name. 

* Text and MS. (B) MS. (A) ‘MSS. (A)(B). 

8 ‘ Recollection * does not quite convey the full meaning of the word in the 
original which is jUs*** 4 ! Jstihzar , this means literally, malting present, sum¬ 
moning. It seems to be used here for the power of calling up at will any 
impression. It is not memory, or rather retentiveness, but implies the power 
of recalling impressions by pnrely mental forces after the 'removal of the 
stimulus. MSS. (A) (B) vead ^LAar^l. 
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0 110 6 f his pupils was 1 Miyan fiatim Sanbnli, who is com¬ 
monly said to ‘have read the Commentary on the Miftdh * more 
than thirty times in the course of his life, and the Mu£awwal 8 
more than forty times, from the first letter of the Bismilldh to 
the last of the word Tammat > 

Another is Shaikhu-l-Hadiyah Jaunpurl, the author of many 
worthy compositions and excellent books, who wrote a commen¬ 
tary extending over several volumes upon the Hedayah-i-Fiqh ,* 
while there is no need of mentioning his commentary on the 
Kafiyah in addition to these he wrote notes upon the Tafsir-i - 


l MSS.(A)(B) 

* The text and MS. (B) agree in this reading. MS. (A) reads 

which may possibly stand for Sharhain-i-miftdh, the two 

commentaries on the Miftdh. 

Miftahu-Wulum (olavis dootrinarum), see Haji Khalifah 12578. This book 
was written by Sirnju-d-DIn Abu Ya‘qiib Ynsuf bin Abi Muhammad bin All as 
SikkakI who died 626 A.H. (1228 A.D.) 

The book was divided into three parts, of whioh the first treated of gramma¬ 
tical inflection, the second of syntax, and the third of arrangement and com¬ 
position of sentences. ( j ^*1# ) ‘Ilmniu-l-ma'anl wal bnyan. 

(Regarding ‘Ilmu-l-bayan, oto., see Garcin de Tassy Jihetorique des langues de 
Vorient Musulmdn, pp. 1-5.) 

A commentary on all three parts was written by Mania Hnsamn-d-DIn al 
MuwazjinI, and this is probably the commentary alluded to in the text. Other 
commentaries were written on the third part, of which Haji Khalifah mentions 
three as worthy of special notice. 

8 Mufaxvwal (commentaries longior). By this book is meant the commen¬ 
tary written by Sa‘du-d-DIn at-Tuftazani (who died 792 A. H.) on the book 
called Talkhisu-l-Miftah. It was called by the name of Mutawwal or long 
commentary because after its completion in A. H. 748 its author wrote a second 
commentary, an abbreviation of the first, and gave it the name of MuMtafar 
or shorter commentary. {See H. K. II. p. 404). 

4 All works written by Muslims commence with BismHlldh. In 

the name of God. The word tammat, stands for wU&Jf 0+3 tammat-il 
kitdb, the book is finished, and forms the last word, answering to our word 
* Finis. 9 MSS. (A) and (B) write only 

® Hiddyah-i-Fiqh. (see Hiiji Khalifah 14866.) 

• Kdfiyah. The famoOs grammar known by this name is AUKafiyat fi-V 
%ahw (liber suffioiens) whose author was §huikh Jamalu-d-DIn abi ‘Umar 
Usman bin ‘Umr, commonly known as Ibnu-l-hdjib . (ob: 646 A. H). Fora 
full account of the work and its various commentaries see H, K. 9707. 
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MadUrik 1 and other works, which are read np to the present 
day.* Saltan Sikandar also collected together learned men 8 fronl 
all partB of the country to instruct him, 4 placing on one side 
Shaikh ‘Abd-u-llah, and Shaikh ‘Azlzu-llah, and on the other 
Shaikhu-l-Nadiyah and his son Shaikh 6 Bhakari to discuss 325 . 
difficult points. Eventually it became clearly evident that the 
former pair of worthies were superior in oratory, while the two 
latter were the better writers. The death of Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah 
Occurred in the year 922 H. ; the following chronogram was in¬ 
dented to commemorate it: Ulctiha lahum ud-darajdtu-l-ula} 

And among the poets of the time of Sikandar, was the afore¬ 
said Shaikh Jamali Kan bawl of Dihli, to whom Sultan Sikandar 
was in the habit of submitting verses which he had written, for 
his opinion. 

Speaking generally, he had many excellent points, he was a 
man who had travelled much, and had been honoured with the 
fellowship of our master the saintly Jami,* may God sanctify Ms 
resting place , and had gained many advantages from 8 him and 
won his approbation, 9 and was moreover in the habit of submit¬ 
ting 10 his poems to that revered master: The following verses are 
by him: 

Verse . 

I wear a garment woven of the dust of thy street 
And 11 that too rent to the skirt with my tears. 

Verse. 1 * 

Love's speech is swift, whole centnries of words, 

Friend speaks to friend swift as the eye can close. 


1 Tafsir-i-Maddrik Explanation of the sources from which are sought the 

/ f 

ordinances of the law. See Lane 8 . r. 

» MS. (A) omit. *3. » MSS. (A) (B) write 

* MS. (A) 5 Both MSS. (A) (B) write £*-. 

• The text reeds wrongly here ^ MSS. (A) fB) 

are oorrect. The quotation may be found in the Qur’an (XX. 77). The value 
of the letters is 922. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit 8 MS. (A) omits jf. 

» MSS. (A) (B) 

1« MSS. (A) (B) jd. 

1* MS. (A) omits this Couplet. 


11 MS. (B) omit* y 
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The following ode also, 1 which he translated and set to iliusic 
in his native Hindi, is marvellously inspiring, and is well known. 5 * 

My heart’s desire is fixed on thy abode 
Oh thou that art long absent from my sight; 

By day and night the thought of thee alone 
My constant partner is, ask then thy thought 
Should’st thou desire, to bring thee news of me. 

He also wrote a Tazlcirah (Book of Memoirs) to recount, the 
assemblies of some of the Shaikhs of Hindustan, called the 
Siyaru-l-'Arifin (Biographies of the Saints) which is not entirely 
free from defects and discrepancies. It commences from the 
326 . venerable Khwaja 5 Mu‘inu-1-Haqq wau-d-Din Ajmiri, and 
finishes with his own spiritual guide Shaikh Samau-d-Din 4 
Kanbawi of Dihli, rn addition to which it contains other matter 
both 6 prose and poetry. His dlwdn is made up of eight or 
nine thousand couplets. 

Sultan IbrahIm bin Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 

Ascended the throne in Agra in the year 923 H. with the 
concurrence of the Amirs, nnd Shahzada Jalal Ifliau ibn-i-Sultan 
Sikandar 6 [was appointed to the rule of Jaunpur nnd was styled 
by the title of Sultan, while Khan-i-Jahan Liihani ? governor 
of Rapri came to Agra] and blamed the Amirs greatly for 
associating (Jalal Khan) in the government 8 of the kingdom ; 
and after that he had pointed out to them the foolishness 9 of 
this procedure orders were issued to the Amirs of the eastern 
districts to seize Jalal Khan and bring him to the Court. He 
however went from Jaunpur to Kalpi and collected a large 
following, and after establishing the Khutbah and sikkah in his 
own name, assumed the title of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din. A‘zam 
Humayun Shirwani sided with him for a time, but eventually 
came and had an audience of Sultan Ibrahim. Sultan Ibrahim 


l (A) omits 8 MS. (A) omits 

» M3. (A) * MS ' ( A ) ^ (**• 

• From this point there is a very long omission in MS. (B). 

6 The portion included in square brackets is repeated twice in MS. (A). 
1 MS. (A) Nuhani. 

8 MS. (A) reads # MS. (A) £-*. 
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sent fco the fortress of Hansi certain of bis brothers who were 
imprisoned, for instance Shahzada Isma‘11 Khan, and Husain 
Khan, and others, 1 and appointed for each of them food and 
clothing and two 3 servants from the private establishment. Then 
lie proceeded in person with the object of conquering 8 the 
Eistern districts, and came to Bliun Ganw, nnd having settled 
the disturbances in Mawas * came to Qanauj. There ho nominat¬ 
ed a large number of Amirs to proceed against Jahll Khan, who 
with thirty thousand cavalry and a certain number of elephants 
had gone off in the direction of Agra. Malik Adam Kakar was 327 . 
sent by the Sultan to defend Agra, and certain other Amirs arrived 
to support him. They succeeded in persuading Jalal Khan, by 
making pleasing overtures and using attractive arguments, to 
surrender his paraphernalia of royalty and kingly splendour to 
the Sultan, in order that they might prefer his application for 
pardon of his past offences and obtain for him the Kalpi district 
-as a jfieg/r. Jalal Khan instantly agreed, and made over his royal 
canopy, his kettle-drums, etcetera to Malik Adam with instructions 
to convey them to the Sultan in the neighbourhood of Itawa. 

1 It will be remembered that A'zam Hnmiiyun wns the eldest son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, Isma‘Il and EJusain were respectively the fourth and fifth 
sons, Jalal being the second son, and Ibrahim the third. 

3 Text reads MS. (A) more correctly reads 

8 MS. (A) 

* The text reads here : iva an Mawdshd rd pdk hirda 

while MS. (A) reads Mawasd for ■H* 0 Mawdshd. Neither reading 

is intelligible. 

Firishta reads here : 

,yU. j+e b jl iS J/ iifjj jjty 

lj && c/f J Zjjl t) Ajjj ^U. 

Jui Chand, a Zemindar of ChartulT, a dependency of the pargana of Kol 
which was better known as Mawas, hnd fonglit against ‘Umr Khan the son of 
Sikandar Khan Sur and had slain him. Accordingly Malik Qasun Hakim of 
Sanbhal proceeded against him and put that rebel to death, and having quelled 
that sudden rebellion came and joined the king at Qanauj. 

On the strength of Firishta’s statement the above translation is given, and 
I would suggest that the text should read fj Y 6 e>f. 
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The Sultftn would not agree fco his proposal of peace, and despatch¬ 
ed a large army to oppose Jalal Khan, who fled in consternation 
and took refuge 1 with the Raja of Gwaliar, and the Amirs of 
Sikandar’s party, who had heretofore been a source of weakness to 
the administration of the empire, one and all owned allegiance to 
the Sultan. The Sultan experienced 8 a revulsion of feeling with 
regard to Miyan Bhoh, who was the chief of the Amirs of Sikau- 
dar, and had been his vazir and privy councillor, accordingly he 
cast him into chains and sent him to Malik Adam ; however, he 
treated his son with kindness and advanced him to the high offices 
formerly held by his father. Miyan Bhoh died in prison, and 
A‘zam Humay&n Shirwani. the Governor of Karra, was sent with 
thirty thousand cavalry and three 8 hundred elephants to attempt 
the reduction of Gwaliar. Jalal Khan fled from Gwaliar and went 
to Maiwa to Suita*i Mahmud of Malwa. After the arrival of t\re~ 
Sultan’s troops Rai Vikramajlfc tlie son of Rai Man Singh,* who, 
after the decease 6 of his father, held the government of Gwaliar, 
was not able to cope with them, and could not properly defend the 
fortress. The fortress of Badalgarh, which lies below 6 tlie fort¬ 
ress of Gwali&r, 7 a very lofty structure, was taken from Rai Man 
Singh 8 and fell into the hands of the Muslims, 9 and a brazen 
ammal, 10 which was worshipped by the Hindus also fell into their 


l MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) )<^l Firishta calls him tyyH Bhura. 

& The text reads sih fad three hundred. MS. (A) roads 

Bi fad thirty hundred. Firishta (Bo. text p. 349.) reads also «*»***"» el fad . 

* MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) A* Text reads Firishta says ho died. 

^ MS. (B) continues here. 

1 This fortress of Badalgarh is to be distinguished from another fort of the 
same name mentioned in subsequent page (text page 429) see Atn-i-Akbari, I. 
(B) p. 380 n. 1. Firishta says it had been built by Man Singh and was a lofty 
fortified building (Bo. text p. 350). 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit c5b* 9 MS. (A) omits tUf. 

10 The text reads qAr* Surate ru'in & brazen image: but both 

MSS. (A) (B) read IfSJJ*** Suture ru’in a brazen animal. So also 

Firishta, who says that it was ultimately erected at the Baghdad gate of Dihli, 
•nd goes on to Bay that “ that oow remained at that gateway till the reign of 
Akbar " (p. 360). 
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hands, and was sent by them to Ag ra, whence it was sent by Sultan 
Ibrahim to Dihli, and was put up over thd city gate. This image 328 . 
was removed to Fathpur in the year 992 H., ten years before the 
composition of this history, 1 where it was seen by the author of 
this work. It was converted into gongs, and bells, and implements 
of all kinds. 

In those days Sultan Ibrahim becoming distrustful of the old 
Amirs, imprisoned the greater number of them, 8 and expelled 
(others) in different directions; and inasmuch as Jalal Khan 
could not get on with Sultan Mahmud of Malwa, he fled from Malwa 
and came to the country of Kara Kanka, 8 where he fell into the 
hands of a tribe of the Gronds, 4 who took him prisoner and sent 
him as a present 6 to the Sultan who ordered him to be taken to 
Hansi and imprisoned with his brothers. While on the way thi¬ 
ther he drank of the draught of martyrdom. 

The draught of sovereignty and glory is so sweet 

That for its sake kings will shed the blood of their brethren; 

Shed not the blood of the afflicted in heart for the sake of 
kingdom, 

For they will pour the selfsame draught into the cup for 
thee. 6 

After some time, in accordance with the orders of Sultan 
Ibrahim, A‘zam Humayun ShirwanI, together with his son Fatfc 
Khan, abandoned the siege of Gwaliar Fort which he was within 
an ace of taking, and came to Agra, where both were made 
prisoners, Islam Khan the son of A‘zam [Khan] 7 Humayun, 
gathered together 8 a following in Karra by means of his father’s 

1 MS. (B) agreeing with the text. MS. (A) reads jpiJS Jf. 

8 MS. (B) reads 

8 Text and both MSS. (A) (B). Firishta (Bo. text 351) reads 
CajIIA fled to the Raja of Kadba (P). It would seem we should 

read Garha-Katanka which is the name of country bounded on the North by 
Panna, and on the south by the Dakhan, see Elliot VI. 30. 

4 For an account of the Gonds, see Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes II 
184 et seqq.f see also Hunter Imp. Gaz,> article Central Provinces. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read ^ 

6 Firishta also haB these same lines. 

7 MS. (A). 8 MS. (A) 

55 
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wealth, and, having brought over to his side the Amirs of that 
district, fought a battle with Ahmad Khan 1 the governor of 
Karra, and defeated him. Sultan Ibrahim accordingly despatched 
A^mad Khan? the brother of A‘zarn Humayun Lodi, in command 
of a vast army,* to oppose the Amirs who had fled from his 
camp and had joiued Islam Khan. With him also he sent 8 other 
’29* Khans of eminence, such as Khan-i-Khanan Farmali, and others 
of similar rank. Kear the township of Bangarmau, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Qanauj, 4 Iqbal Khan, the chief cavalry commander 
under A'zam Humayun, with five thousand cavalry and some 
splendid elephants, broke out of ambuscade and attacked the 
forces of the Sultan, and after throwing them all into confusion 6 
withdrew (into ambush). The Sultan by way of precaution 
despatched 6 a further forco to their assistance, but the enemy, 
who had about forty thousand cavalry, well armed, and five 
hundred elephants, shewed a firm front against them, until Kasir 
Khan Luhani with other generals arrived ftom the direction of 
Bihar and engaged the enemy on both sides. A fierce conflict 
ensued between the two armies, such a conflict as baffles descrip¬ 
tion, and after a severe struggle 7 the rebels were defeated. 
Islam Khan was killed and Sa‘id Khau Lodi was taken prisoner, 
thus the rebellion was quenched. 

Verse. 

Do not inflict ingratitude upon a benefactor and generous 
friend, 

Like the cloud, which receives bounty from the ocean, and 
rains a storm of arrows upon its breast. 8 

As far as you are able, make the requital of favours your habit 
and custom, 

Like the river, which gives to the clouds an ocean in return 
for one drop of its rain. 

And withal that he had gained so important a victory, yet 
was not the heart of the Sultan favourably disposed towards the 

1 MS. (A) omits (*G. 

* MS. (A) reads 8 MS. (A) AfcxL# 

4 MS. (A) wrongly inserts j before J4*1* 

5 Firishta says, “ after killing some and wounding many.” 

6 MS. (A) j T MSS. (A) (B) j Jti*. 

8 This couplet is also given by Firishta, 
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Amirs : and they also being aware of this, raised in all directions, 
the banners of antagonism. In the meanwhile, many of the 
eminent Amirs of royal descent, as for example A‘zam Humayun 
Shirwani, and Miyan Bhoh, the Vazir of Sultan Sikandar, 
departed from this world in the confinement of the prison-house. 1 * * 

This is that same journeying place, this interminable desert 
In which the army of Salm and Tur was lost; 8 
This is the selfsame stage, this world of ruin 
Which witnessed the palace of Afrasiyab. 8 

Miyan Husain 4 * Farmali was assassinated in Chanderl, at the 330. 
instigation of the Sultan, by certain ruffianly Shaikh Zadas of 
that place, and Darya Khan Luhani, governor of Bihar, and Khan- 
i-Jahan Lodi being alarmed, 6 became disaffected. After a short 
time Darya Khan died, and his son Bahadur Khan turned rebel 
and occupied the place of his father. The revolted Amirs made 
common cause with him, so that he collected a force of nearly a 
hundred thousand cavalry in the vicinity of Bihar, and gained 
possession of that country, 6 assuming the title of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad, 7 establishing the Khutbah and siJcka in his own name. His 
army penetrated as far as the country of Sambal, and brought it 
within the area of their control. 8 The Khutjbah was read in his 
name in Bihar and the territories adjacent, for some time. It 
so happened that the son of Daulat Khan Lodi, whose name was 
Khan-i-Khanan 9 came from Labor to Agra to visit the Sultan, but 
being suspicious of his intentions fled from his court, and went to 
his father. Daulat Khan, seeing no hope of obtaining release 
from the (wrath of the) Sultan, sent that same sou of his 10 to 
Kabul. He accordingly did homage to the supreme King, Zahiru- 

1 MS. (A) reads )*. 

8 MS. (A) reads Al^o. MS. (B) For the story of Salm and 

Tur two of the sons of Faridun, see Shahnama (Atkinson) page 49 et seqq., 
also Shahnama (Turner Maoan) pp. 58 to 83. 

8 MS. (A) reads 

4 MS. (A). & MS. (B) 

® MS. (A) omits > Firishta adds as far as Sambal. 

7 Footnote variant Mahmud. Firishta reads Muhammad. 

* MS. (A) MS. (B) j Text iJjMj W. 

Firishta says Ghazi Khan. 10 MS. (B) \j 
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d-Din B&bar, and induced him to advance against Hindust&n. 
Eventually Eh&n-i-KJan&n laid a complaint 1 against his father 
before the supreme King Babar, and poisoned his mind against 
him, and led to discord between them, as will be related if the 
Most High God so will it. Khan-i-I£hanan was living up to the 
date of the rebellion of Sher Shah, but at last died in prison. 
Sultan Muhammad departed to the world of permanence from Bihar, 
and the Amirs on all sides rebelled against Sultan Ibrahim, and 
great damage was inflicted upon the kingdom. The pillars of the 
empire began to totter, 8 and the standard of the fortune of King 
Babar floated high. 

The following is a brief epitome of the matter: Daulat Khan 
and Qhazi Khan his son, together with the other noble Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim, sent ‘Alam Khan Lodi to Kabul, bearing despatches 
to Zahiru-d-Din Babar Padishah, inviting him to attempt the con¬ 
quest of Hindustan. Accordingly Babar Padishah appointed a 
number of his own Amirs to accompany ‘Alam Khan, with orders 
to advance and conquer that country. Having conquered Sialkot 
and Labor with its dependencies, they represented the condition 
of affairs (to Babar) and the following qitfah was written to 
commemorate the date of the conquest of Hindustan. 

Verse, 

Zahlru-d-Din Muhammad Shah Babar, 

In fortune Sikandar, in force a Bah ram, 

By his fortune conquered the country of Hind, 

The date of this was Fath badaulatf (Victory by fortune). 

Babar Padishah marching continuously, arrived at the banks 
of the river Indus, and drew up the whole force, composed of 
ten thousand [veteran] cavalry 4 in that camp after passing the 
troops in review. In the interval, Daulat Khan and Ghazi 
Khan had turned back with thirty thousand veteran 6 cavalry 
composed of Afghans and other tribes, and bad occupied the 
town of KalSnur, and prepared to engage Babar’s Amirs at 

1 MS. (B) writes after }\ instead of before it as in the text. 

MS. (A.) reads Vjbuo for 

* M8S. (A) (B) aUt»l. 

8 KzJjto Fa(h bo daulat. These letters give the date 930 H. 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit dj». 6 MS. (B) omits j\t~. 
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Labor, while Amir Khusru, who had strengthened the fortress 
of Slalkot, evacuated it as soon as Ghazi Khan arrived, and 
took refuge in flight to the camp. Some days afterwards 
Babar arrived at Sialkot where he encamped [and after laying 
waste the township of Sialkot founded Dholpur.] 1 ‘Alam Khan 
proceeded to Dihli by order of Babar, and encountering Sultan 
Ibrahim, made 8 anight attack upon the army of the Sultan; 
and Jalal Khan with certain other Amirs arrived in the course 
of that night and joined ‘Alam Khan. Sultan Ibrahim did 332 . 
not stir from his tent till dawn. The followers 8 of ‘Alam 
Khan, fancying they had secured an easy victory, were scattered 
in all directions, only a small number remained 4 with ‘Alam 
Khan. Sultau Ibrahim, urging an elephant forward, attacked 
the enemy’s centre, who could not withstand 6 his attack. The 
faithless ‘Alam Khan passing through 6 the Doab came to Sihrind, 
and thence fled for refuge to the fortress of Gunguna, 7 one of 
the dependencies of Malot, 8 at the foot of the hills. JDilawar 
Khan Luham separated from him, and joined the service of 
Babar Padishah, and became one of his faithful adherents. ‘Alam 
Khan also after some time came and had an interview with 
Babar, who, in accordance with his former custom, gave him an 
honourable reception, and as he was halting at the time of the 
interview he distinguished him with a robe of honour and other 
marks of favour; and when he pitched camp in the neighbourhood 
of Kalanur, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and other Amirs 9 came 
from Lahor and joined him. Thence he proceeded to the fortress of 
Malot in which Ghazi Khan [and Daulat Khan were, and besieged 
it, and Ghazi Khan and Khan-i-Khanan] 10 determined upon flight 

l Not in either MS. (A) or (B) a footnote to the text states that this 
passage occnrs in one MS. only. 

* MSS. (A)(B) 

8 The text reads rightly MS. A reads pi\0, 

4 MS. (A) , 6 MS. 

• MS. (B) omits 

1 The text and both MSS. read Ganguna. See Erskine’s Bibar, p. 300. 

“The fort of Kinkuteh.” 

8 In Pind Dadan Khan tahqll Jhilam, Distriot Panjab, see Hunter Imp . Oat,, 

IX. 268. » MSS. (A) (B) 

1° Not in text. cf. MSS. (A) (B) which read MS. (A) 

Aii, uAj 
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and left the.fort. Daulat Khan hastened to tender his submission* 
and his faults were 1 pardoned as on former occasions; and on 
the day of public audience when they brought him into the pre* 
sence with two swords tied round his neck, orders were given that 
he was not to be brought in in that (humiliating) manner. On 
the contrary, Babar sent him a respectful sumraous, and bidding 
him be seated 9 gave him a place near himself. 3 

That is (true) generosity to shew kindness to the wrongdoer, 
For the generous cannot but shew kindness to a friend. 

However, he distributed his effects among the soldiery, 4 and 
the fortress of Malot, which apparently means Malot itself, fell into 
the hands of Babar Padishah. Some few days after this occurrence 
Daulat Khan, who had been imprisoned by Babar, died in prison 6 
and Babar proceeded to the Siwalik hills in pursuit of Grhazi 
Khan, and encamped 6 at the foot of the Dun, 7 which is a very 
high hill, Ghazi Khan was not to be found. Babar accordingly 
returned stage by stage to the frontiers of Sihrind, and pitched his 
camp on the banks of the Ghaghar; 8 thence he came to the borders 
of 9 Samana and Sanam, and gave orders to Amir Kittah Beg to 10 
procoed to within a short distance of the camp of Sultan Ibrahim, 
who, after the defeat of ‘Alam Khan, had stood fast 11 near Dihli, 

MS. (B) goes on eJljl l s> j lyd*:' 0 

1 MS. (A) reads j\ 

* MS. (A) 45*^. MS. (B) y 

8 Compare the account of this given by Babar himself, see Elliot IV. 246. 
Firishta’s account (Bo* text p. 378) tallies with that given by our author. 

4 In MS. (A) the word precedes in the text it follows it. 

8 Firishta does not mention the death of Daulat Khan, and tells us that 
Babar took possession of Ghazi Khan’s library of valuable books, of which he 
kept Borne for himself and gave the rest away. 

« MS. (A) iyoj* Ojjj. 

1 The text reads l* iff with a footnote variant MSS.(A) 

(B) read 8^ see Tuzak-i-Babari, Elliot IV. 247. “ Marching thence 

and passing the small hills of Abkand by Milwat we reached Dun. In the 
language of Hindustan they call a Julga (or dale) Dun.” 

8 MS. (A) » MSS. (A) (B) Jy*** omit jd. 

10 MS. (A) omits » MSS. (A) (B) A/} 
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and bring intelligence of the position and strength of his army; 
and at this camp Baban the Af gh an who had been in revolt came 
and had an interview (with Babar). From this camp also Shah- 
zada Muhammad Humayun Mirza, together with Khwaja Kalan 
Beg and other notable Amirs, were despatched against Hamid Khan 
the Khass-i-Khuil (Chief of Cavalry) of Sultan Ibrahim, who was 
advancing at the head of a force from Hissar Firoza to give them 
battle. They proceeded by forced marches, and a severe engage¬ 
ment took place. Hamid Khan was defeated, many of his men 
being either killed or taken prisoners. 1 The sarkclr of Hissar Firoza 
with a revenue of two clores, 8 was given as a reward to the Shah- 
zada, and Babar Padishah encamped on the bank of the Jamna, two 
marches from Shahabad, and detailed Khwaja Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza, and Sultan Juuaid Mirza 5 Birlas to oppose Da’ud Khan 
and a body of Amirs of the army of Sultan Ibrahim, who had 
crossed the Jamna with five or six thousand cavalry. Accordingly 
they also crossed the Jamna and gave the Af gh ans a second drub¬ 
bing, killing them and taking them prisoners, while the remnant of 
the sword took refuge in the camp of Sultan Ibrahim. 

Marching thence, having drawn up his right and left wings and 
centre, 4 King Babar reviewed them in person. Eight hundred 334 . 
gun-carriages 6 had been prepared in one day. Usta 6 ‘All Qull 
the Artillerist, acting upon my orders, had followed the custom of 
the Turkish artillery, and bound together the gun-carriages with 
chains and raw-hide thongs, twisting them into the form of a whip¬ 
lash. 7 And in the interval between each pair of gnu-carriages 
six or seven shelter parapets 8 were placed, so that on the day of 

IMS. (B) j%»\. 

* MS. (A) see however Atn-i-Akbari II. (J.) 293. 8 MSS. (A) (B). 

* j&l y bardnghar , right wing. jawanghdr , left wing, called also 

jwwdngfiL (Jj^ gh.nl or qulj moans the centre of an army. (See 
Pavet de Courtcille Diet. Turk-oriental ), see also Erskine’s Babar, p. 227. 

& Text writes MS. (A) writes this word ^f. 

* Ustad All Qull (Erskine’s Babar, p. 302). 

1 vf'jtP. de 0. does not give this word. (?) sz* 3 £)f the end of a 
whip, t. e,, the lash. See Erskine’s Babar, p. 304. 

8 The text reads tubra-i-purkhak. MS. (A) omits the words 

purl&dk, while MS. (B) writes purkhdk-i-tufdng. All 

1 *hese readings appear to be incorrect. Fo r tubra, we should read 
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the battle the riflemen might be able to fire iii safety from the shelter 
of the guns and parapets. He had determined 1 to march, and en¬ 
camp with the city of Panipath in the rear of his army, and to use 
the line of gun-carriages as a front line of defence for his troops,S 
while the cavalry and infantry should come into action from behind 
the gun-carriages with 8 arrow and musketiyfire, while the remain¬ 
der of the cavalry should advance on both sides, and keep up a 
constant attack, 4 and in case of necessity should retire to the cover 
afforded by the gun-carriages. 6 Accordingly on Thursday the last 
day of Jumaidu-l-Akhh* 6 932 H., he encamped in the vicinity of the 
city of Panipath, at a distance of six krohs from the camp of Sultan 
Ibrahim, whose force was composed of a hundred thousand cavalry 
and a thousand elephants, while the army of Babar Padishah 7 com- 
/prised fifteen thousand cavalry and infantry on a rough estimate. 8 
The troops under Babar used to make daily sallies from unexpected 
quarters, and attack the Afghan army, bringing in several heads: 
' in spite of which Sultan Ibrahim and his men did not dare to make 
a single attempt at any counter attack during all this time. 9 At 
last one night Mahdi Kbwaja, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and cer¬ 
tain other Amirs, with five or six 10 thousand men made a night 
attack 11 upon Sultan Ibrahim’s army, and after killing a large 


tura t with the meaning palisades or abattis, see Pavet de Courteille Diet. Turk- 
oriental 8. v. pieces de bois et defer qu’on relio ensemble avec des 

chaines et des oroohets, et derriere lesquelles s’abritent les soldats. See also 
Erskine’s Babar, p. 304 n. 2. See also Pers : Lat Lexicon s v. I)*** also Elliott 
IF. 251. n, 4. This seems to be undoubtedly the correct reading, the word 
tubra having been written by onr author in mistake for the words 

having been subsequently added. Sacks full of gunpowder would 
form a not very comfortable shelter for riflemen. 

1 MS. (B) y »MS._(A) K^uiu. 8 MS. (B) &J. 

t The test reads J £*l*^** with a footnote to say that this is the 

reading of all three MSS., but that probably the verbal noun of action should 
have been written. MS. (A) gives this verbal noun ***(«**. So that clearly 
this MS. was not one of the three from which the text was edited. 

f MS. (B) omits y* and writes 

* April 12, 1526. T MS. (B) 8 M8. (B) 

9 MS. (A) writes for MS. (B) writes wrongly 
for 

10 MSS. (A) (B) cM 


H MS. (A) 
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number of them returned in safety. In spite of the consternation 
into which this threw them, the enemy were not put upon their 
guard, 1 and on Friday the eighth of the honoured month Rajah* 
in the aforesaid year, Sultan Ibrahim with a large army, strong as 
the brazen rampart of Sikandar, 8 clad in iron armour came out 
to the fight. 

1 Babar Padishah also, having arrayed his army with all the 
| pomp and circumstance of war, and shewingft firm unbroken front, 
? gave orders detailing from the left wing Amir Qara Qurchi and 
Amir Shaikh ‘All, with certain other Amirs, and from the right 
wing, Wall Qizil and Baba Qushqah, with the whole force of Mu- 
ghuls, to form two parties and attack the enemy in the rear, while 
the Amirs of the right and left wings in a body, and from the 
picked troops, 4 Amir Muhammad Gokultash, and Amir Yunas ‘Ali, 
and Amir Shah Mansur Birlas, with other famous Amirs, should 
lead the front attack : and since the Afghans [were specially ob¬ 
servant of the right wing, Amir ‘Abdu-l-‘aziz, who was with the 
reserve, was ordered by king Babar to reinforce the right wing], 6 
and when he got within bowshot of the enemy, 6 the bodies of the 
enemies took to themselves wings, and the bird of the soul of many 
of them took flight from the cage of the body, while the wings of 
others 7 were clipped by the shears of the two-edged sword. 

Verse . 

So vast was the river of blood which flowed on that battle 
field 

That the feet of the warriors could not stand against its flood ; 

The breeze which blew from that battle field at morning time 

Brought to the nostrils the odour of the heart’s blood. 

The slain lay in heaps, 8 while those who escaped death by the 
sword became the portion for kites and ravens. A period of two 

1 MS. (A) writes MS. (B) agrees with the text. 

* *T Al-murajjab. So called because in the Time of Ignorance it 
was held in special honour, inasmuch as war or fighting during this month was 
held to be unlawful, see Lane 8 ,v. 

a MS. (A) omits jAiC-l. * 

* MS. (B) 6 Omitted from MS (B). 

6 The text is wrong here: we should read j# dar ahaiba-i-tir on 

the authority of MSS. (A) (B). 

1 MS (B) supplies after J j$- 

8 We should read A&u &X&S Jl j. 
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qarm 1 * has elapsed since this event up to the time of the com¬ 
position of this Muntakhaby but up to the present, the noise of 
conflict and shouts of combatants proceeding from that field of 
battle reach the ears of travellers at night. 

In the year 997 H. (1588 A.D.) the writer of these pages* 
was proceeding one day at early morning 5 from the city of 
336 . Lahor towards Fathpur, and had to cross that plain, when these 
terrifying noises reached his ears, and the people who were with 
him imagined that some enemy was upon them. I also witnessed 
with my own eyes what I had heard related. Submitting this 
divine mystery to the Almighty we went on our way. 

Sultan Ibrahim together with a party of attendants was taken 
in an unknown desert and put to the sword, his head 4 was brought 
into the presence of Babar Padishah, and 6 about five or six thou¬ 
sand who formed Sultan Ibrahim’s retinue were put to death in 
the oue spot. 

Verse . 

It is plainly evident 8 to thee that this dark world is a snare 
of calamity, 

Thou knowest 7 now that the world is full of guile, and des¬ 
perately deceitful. 

That man from fear of whom no one would enter the water 

He himself is drowned in the ocean, an ocean without bounds. 8 
Babar Padishah after gaining this 9 signal victory departed 
thence, and reached Dihli 10 on the same day and encamped there. 
He then caused the Khufbah to be read in his name, 11 despatching 
ghahzada Muhammad Humayun Mirza and all the Amirs to 
Agra, with orders to make forced marches, and to seize the 
treasure la belonging to Ibrahim, which was of untold value, and 
divide it among the soldiery. 18 

1 The &J 3 qarn is an uncertain period of time, here it probably means a 

space of forty years. 

* MSS. (A) (B) !> 8 M8. (A) oJ>,. 

* MSS. (A) (B) l> o*r*' 6 MSS. (A) "(B) supply y 

S MS. (B) reads 7 MS. (B) reads 

8 Bead here b for A footnote to the text states that 

is the reading of all three MSS. 

» MS. (A) ur*** LHt. 10 MS. (B) 11 MS. (B) omits f*U>. 

U-MS. (A) (B) and omit *18 MSS. (A) (B) *«>+>. 
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Verse . 

He who sacrifices his life upon the field of battle 
Sacrifice thy gold to him by way of generosity. 

However brave-hearted a man may be 

He cannot be eager to fight when he is without food. 1 

This event took place in the year 932 H. (1525 A.D.), and the 
Hindus invented this date Shahid shudan-i-Ibrtihim 8 (the martyr¬ 
dom of Ibrahim) to commemorate it. -From that time the empire 
once more passed from the Af gh an Lodi family, and rested on 
the descendants of Amir Timur Sahibqiran. The duration of the 
reign of Sultan Ibrahim was nine years. 

ZahIru-d-DIn Mohammad Babar Padishah (jrgAzi. 337 . 

After this ascended 8 the throne 4 of sovereignty, and by his 
justice and liberality adorned the world with fresh lustre and 
glory, and sent rewards to Samarqand, ‘Iraq, Khurasan and 
Kashghar. He also despatched offerings 6 to the sacrod cities 
of Makkah and Medinah, and to the holy places of pilgrimage, 
and sent off gold beyond price to all the inhabitants of Badakh- 
§han and Kabul, to each its separate store, from the vast treasuries 
of Hindustan. He converted the world into a rose garden. The 
Amirs of Hindustan, notwithstanding his conciliatory behaviour 
and efforts to improve 6 their fortunes, did not yield obedience 
to him, but behaved like unruly savages, 7 and took to fortifying 
themselves in their fortresses and estates, 8 while Qasim Sanball 
in Sambal, and Nizam Khan in Baiana, and Hasan Khan Mlw&ti 
in Alwar, and Tatar Khan Sarang Khan 9 in Gwaliar, took refuge 
in their respective fortresses. Itawa was held by Qutb Khan, 
and Kalpl by ‘Alara Khan, while Qanauj and all the eastern 
districts were in the possession of the Afghans, who, in the reign 
of Sultan Ibrahim also, had refused to own his sway, 10 and 1[ 
having raised the son of Bihar Khan to the throne, gave 18 him 
the title of Sultan Muhammad; his empire extended as far as 

I MS. (B) reads 8 = 932. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 4 MS. (B) jij* 9 ' 6 MS * W 

8 MS. (A) reads 7 MSS (A) (B) after {j*>j**. 

8 MS. (A) omits 9 MS. (A) uM* 

10 MS. (A) 11 MSS. (A) (B) supply 

W MS. (A) AWt*. 
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Bihar, and Nasir Klian Luhani and MaVuf Farmali and other 
powerful Amirs gave in their allegiance to him, while a slave of 
Sultan Ibrahim named Marghub, having fortified the township of 
Mahawan, which is situated at a distance of twenty Jcrohs from 
Agra, on the far side of the river Jamna, refused to own him as 
king. 

Accordingly troops were detailed by Babar Padishah to conquer 
these countries, and Firoz Khan, and Sarang Khan , 1 and Shaikh 
Bayazld, the brother of Mustafa Farmali, with other Af gh ans 
coming and tendering their submission, were given jaeglrs * 
Shaikh Kliuran who was one of the Hindustani Amirs, and also 
one of their most accomplished men , 8 being unrivalled in the art 
of music, came with his whole following and had an interview 
(with Babar) in the Doab. 

The territory of Sambal was conferred as a jdegir upon Shah- 
zada Muhammad Humayun Mirza. The Amirs seized Qasim 
San ball and sent him to Babar, while another body of men bad 
been sent against Baiana, and had besieged Nizam Khan, keeping 
him closely invested. In this year also Rana Sanka, having wrested 
the fortress of Khandar , 4 which is in the vicinity of Rantanbhur, 
from JJasan son of Makhan, was in possession of it; and Shahzada 
Muhammad Humayun Mirza , 6 with a party of Amirs who had 
been appointed 6 to capture and hold Dholpur, were ordered to 
proceed against a body of Af gh ans of the Luhani faction who 
were close on fifty thousand, and had advanced beyond Qanauj. 
Both Saiyyid Mahdi Khwaja, and Muhammad Sultan Mirza, who 
had been ordered to capture Itawa , 7 joined the retinue of the 
Shahzada , 8 who brought into subjection the whole of the 
eastern districts as far as Jaunpur. In the meanwhile Rana 
Sanka and Hasan Khan Miwati raised to the throne one of the 
sons of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, named Sultan Muhammad, with 
the title of Padsh&h, and started on an expedition against the 
territories of Babar with a large following and vast 9 army. 


1 MSS. (A) (B) 

» MSS. (A) (B) supply fc>i***w 

* MSS. (A) (B) lj. 

1 MS. (B) writes for <>^f. 

* MS. (A) uAjUg. 


» MSS. (A) (B) 

* MSS. (A) (B) jl 
6 MSS. (A) (B) 

8 MS. (A) writes Hi— Shah. 
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Marching by way of Basawar 1 * * they arrived in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Fathpur, otherwise known as SikrI.* Nizam Khan, the 
Governor of Baiana made representations to the Court of Babar 
and gaiued a certain degree of influence. RafVu-d-Dlu Safwi, who 
was one of the most powerful Saiyyids of Balkh, 8 and the chief 4 * of 
the traditionists, and who, having come to Hindustan in the reign 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, had been given the title of Hazrat-i-Mu- 
qaddas (His Holiness), came and had audience of the Sultan and 
tendered his service. Tartar Khan Sarang Khan! also, after that 
Rana Sanka seized the fortress of Khandhar, and the infidels had 
got the upper hand, first of all sent a representation to King 
(Babar) saying, I intend to surrender the fortress of Gwaliar; 
but when Khwaja Rahim 6 7 Dad and Shaikh Khuran and a further 
party also arrived, he was ashamed (of this weakness). This party 
then, by the guidance of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, who was un¬ 
rivalled in his time, and was the chief authority on the science of 
da'watu-l-asmcif entered the fort by some skilful stratagem and 
took it from Tatar Khan whether he would or no, and sent him 339 . 
into the presence of Babar Padishah. In just this same way also 
Muhammad Zaitun the Af gh an gave up the fort of Dholpur to 7 
the 'Amirs of Babar, and coming in had an interview with the 
King. In the meanwhile, Rana Sanka 8 had arrived on the confines 
of Baiana and was doing damage to the country, and had, after 
a halt of a few days, reached Fathpur; Babar Padishah, with a 
small body of tho soldiery which he had with him, left the capital 
of Agra with the object of engaging him in battle. He also wrote * 
a despatch to summon Shahzada Muhammad Humayun Mirza, 
ordering him to leave Jaunpur in charge of certain eminent 
Amirs, and to come himself with all speed to take part in that war; 
the victorious Prince, having taken the country of Harand 10 and 


1 MS. (A) 9 See Hunter, Imp . Qaz IV. 433. 

* MSS. (A) (B) £l Aba. * MS. (A) 6 MS. (B) p*. 

6 Lit .: calling upon the names (of God). This is a term used to express a 

system of incantation which is held to be lawful by orthodox Muhammadans. 

For a full account of it, see Hughes (Diet, of Islam) article Da‘wah , p. 72, 

MS. IB) reads «£>(>£<*. The text has a misprint for 

7 MS. (A) 8 MSS. (A) (B) % " 9 MS. (B) 

10 Footnote variant to the text reads Harid. 
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Bihar from Nasir Khan 1 * * Luhani, and having appointed IQiwaja 
Amir, Shah Hasan and Amir Junaid Birlas to the government of 
Jaunpur, proceeded by way of Kalpi, and by adopting measures 
partly peaceful and partly warlike, brought over ‘.51am Khan the 
governor of that place, 8 and made him one of his adherents. He 
lost no time in attaching himself to the king’s service, and was 
granted many royal favours. 

At this same time, that pattern for the great 8 and noble, 
Kbwaja Khawind Naqshbandi arrived from Kabul, and the Amirs 
sitting in council determined by a majority, that, seeing that the 
army of Rana Sanka is currently reported to exceed in multitude 
the ants and locusts, it appears advisable to strengthen the fortress 
of Agra, and that, leaving it in charge of a garrison, the sovereign 
of Islam should proceed in his own excellent person towards the 
840 . Pan jab, and wait for the development of unseen events. The king 
did not agree to the decision of this council, but girded up bis 
loins to carry into effect his intention of a jihad , and setting his 
heart upon martyrdom, marched in the direction of the field of 
Fatbpur and made this project the aim and object of his ambition. 4 * 6 * 

Verse. 

Since the soul must of necessity at last leave the body, 

This is best, that, when the time comes, it should at least 
depart with honour. 

The end of the world is this, and nothing more 
That after a man’s death, his name should remain. 

The Amirs also, placing their hands upon the sacred word, 
(the Qur’an), swore an oath to renew their compact and carry 
out their intention of making war upon the infidels, for the 
exaltation of the sublime creed, 8 and the promulgation of the 


1 A footnote variant Nu?rat Khan. So also MS. (B). 

# MS. (B) reads IjW Hakim-i-Bnkhara. 

& The text reads so also MSS. (A) (B). A footnote to the text 

^ «ays that this readiug is found in all three oopies, but that is correct. 

* MS. (A) Iffy 04*. 

6 The Kalimah . “ There is no God bub God and Muhammad is the 

Apostle of God,” see Qur’an xlvii. 21 and xlviii 29. See also Hughes (Diet, of 

Islam) art: Kaliinah, 
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glorious law, deeming the field of battle to be a joyful assembly, 
and doing full justice 1 to tbe claims of manliness in such a way 
as the eye of time had never before witnessed, and after many 
strenuous efforts the standards of Islam floated bravely on high, 
while the banners of infidelity were laid low. In tbe thick of the 
fight an arrow found its way to tbe forehead of Hasan Khan 
Miwati, who was an infidel who used tbe Kalimah ; they cast him 
into a well and took to flight, while be fell into tbe well of Hell* 
although a certain Miwati, 8 ayopf 3 inform and appearance, in 
the year 060 H., after the death of Salim Shah Af gh an Sur, 
raised a rebellion in Miwat, and called himself 4 Hasan Khan, 
and mentioned certain of the secret signs to the Miwatis, still, a 
certain number acknowledged him. The composer of this 
Mimtajchcib (selection) also, in the year 965 H. (1557 A.D.) saw 
him 6 in Agra, but no signs of nobility or authority were visible 
in his features, 6 and tbe late IOian-i-Kharian Bairam Khan used 
to say, that Hasan Khan Miwati 7 was a man who commanded a 
large following, 8 and was of kingly appearance, and had a 
poetical temperament. His poems are well known; but this 
mannikin 9 resembled 10 an uncouth rustic, bis appearance was ex¬ 
tremely repulsive. 11 God forbid that this wretch, should be that 
Hasan Khan. 

After some time certain of the Khanzadas of Miwat moved 341 . 
by indignation, and jealousy put him to death. A short time 
after this lg victory, that gallant king was attacked by a severe 
illness, and after that he had reached the ago of fifty years, he 
departed from this transitory world to the eternal realms in the 
year 937 H. (1530 A.D.). 

The date op the death op Shah Babar. 

This took place in the year nine hundred and thirty-seven. 

The words &hash~i - Shawwdl 18 also form the date of his decease, 


1 MS. (B) reads fy. 8 MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (A) reads </->*■ * MS (B) Test and MS. (A) 

‘ MS. (B) AW*****. « Both MSS. (A) (B)omit 

1 Both MSS. (A) (B) read for , J**. * 

8 MS. (A) reads » MSS. (A)(B) 

M MS. (B) 11 Lit. like that of a changeffng. 

W MSS. (A) (B) omit <yit. 18 J| tj£ ^ = 937 ( H ). 
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while the date of his birth may be found from this couplet. 

Since this revered monarch jvas born in the sixth of Muhar- 
ram, 

The year of Ins birth 1 also is Shash - i-Muharram . 

The duration of his reign in Mawani-annahr, Badakbghan, Kabul, 
and Kasbghar, as well as in Hindustan, was 2 thirty-eight years. 
He had succeeded to the kingdom at the age of twelve, and 
Khwaja Kalan Beg wrote this couplet in his funeral ode : 

Alas ! that time and the ck4ngeful heaven should exist with¬ 
out thee. ) 

Alas ! and Alas ! that time should remain and thou should’st 
be gone. 

Among the learned men of his time is Shaikh Zain Khani, 8 
who translated in most elegant 4 style, the Wdqi‘at-i-Babarl, b which 
the deceased monarch wrote, and the following verses are by 

him: 

Verses. 

342 . Thou hast rested with thy guardians and hast fled from me 

What have I done ? or what hast thou heard or seen from 
me ? 

There was no necessity for injustice to enable thee to seize 
my heart. 

I would have yielded it liad’st thou but desired it of me. 

Verses.^ 

So straitened did my heart become for longing for those lips 
of thine 

Too uarrow was the way by which my soul should quit its 
earthly shrine. 


1 The text roads correctly j) but both MSS. (A) (B) read 

CijjJ tarilcft-i-faut, the date of his death. 

The letters of the words fj^° give the date 888 H. This wonld 
make him fifty years of age in 938 H. This couplet has a variant reading 
whioh is given in the footnote to the text. 

» MS. (A) omits 8 MS. (A) reads 

* Wdqi'at-i-Bdbari. This, called also Tutak-i-Babari is the work of which 
Erskine's translation is so well-known. I can find no other reference to the 
translation from the original Turk! here referred to by our author. See 
Elliot V. 218 ctseqq also Erskine’s Biibar (Introduction). 

Footnote variant 6 MS. (A) reads 
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My verses are both rational and traditional, and my desire is, 
that Maulana Hasan, who comprises in himself all rational 1 * * and 
traditional science, may hear them. 

Another is Maulana Baqa’i who wrote a Masnavi in the metre 
of the Makhzan-i-Asiar . 8 At the moment I do not remember a 
single poem of his. 

Another 8 is Maulana Shihabu-d-Din the Enigmatist, whose 
general learning was overshadowed by his special skill in the 
composition of enigmas, and 4 * at the time when Darmash Khan 6 
was appointed 6 by Shah Isma‘11 Safawi Husaini to the Governor¬ 
ship of Khurasan, that prince of traditionists, Mir Jamalu-d-Din, 
the traditionist, one day while the preaching was going on, in 
dispelling the apparent contradiction between the sacred word 
Verily your Lord is God , who created the heavens and the earth in six 
days , 7 and that true Hadis (tradition) that He created the world in 
seven days , 8 explained it in two ways; Maulana Shihabu-d- 
Din 9 refuted it, by adducing one after another several excellent 
arguments, and wrote a treatise on that subject, to which the 
learned divines of that time subscribed 10 their signatures. The 
writer of these pages also on the same occasion wrote a few lines 
of prose and poetry, from which the following ruhd l i is selected ; ,A 

Quatrain. 343 ^ 

This writing which has appeared like lawful mngic, 

Its poetry and prose are purer than the purest water. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read 

* MS. (A) supplies See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I. p.595 n 2, also Beale, 

p. 67. 

* MSS. (A) (B) (sJ&J- See Beale, p. 243, Shihabu-d-Din died in the 
reign of Humaydn 942 A. H. See next page. 

* MS. (A) 

6 MS. (A) w'A. Darmash Khan. « MSS. (A) (B) 

1 Qur’an VII. 62 X. 3. 

8 See Mighjcdt xxiv. I. 3. “ God created the earth on Saturday, and the hills 
on it on Sunday, and the trees on Monday, and unpleasant things on Tuesday, 
and he created the light on Wednesday, and scattered the beasts of the earth 
on Thursday, and created Adam after afternoon prayer on Friday, the last of 
the creation.” 

9 MS. (B) writes ghihiib only. W MSS. (A) (B) write 

H The text reads Utjl. MS. (A) omits the word sO* and 

MS. (B) reads possibly for C&. 
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It ia a gleam from the brightness of u tho brilliant Star, 1 * * 
In describing whose dignity tlfe tongue of meditation is struck 
dumb. 

The following enigma on the name Kashif is also by him. 

Quatrain. 

With a view to deceive the heart of this broken-hearted one, 
That idol with mouth like the rosebud is every moment* 
displaying coquetry. 

Upon the leaf of the rose she wrote that curling ringlet 
And then displayed her moon-bright face from 8 one corner. 4 

The death of the Maulavl took place at the time of the return 
of the Emperor Muhammad Humayun, whose abode is in Paradise, 
from his expedition to Gujrat in the year 942 H., and Mir Kliond 5 
Amir the historian invented the chronogram Shihabu-s-saqib . 
And one of the wouderful 6 7 inventions of that Emperor, whose 
shelter is the pardon of God, is the Khatt-i-Babarl (the Babarx 
script), in which writing he indited a copy of the Qur’an, and sent 
it to the sacred city of Makka : his anthology of Persian and 
Turki poetry is well-known. He has also composed a book on the 
Hanifite Theology called Mubaiyyin? and Shaikh Zainu-d-Dln 8 
wrote a commentary upon it which he entitled Mubin. His trea¬ 
tises 9 on Prosody are also in common use. 


1 Shihubu-d-Din was called Shihdbu-s-sSqib (the brilliant star) j these words 
also give the date of his death, see post. 

* MS. (A) reads J* for 8 MS. (A) reads for j\. 

4» The following is the explanation of this Mu'amma which is contained in 

the two last lines of the Rubd'i. **■*-[) c>f f*) Sj? OS That is 

to say : she took the word OS and removed from it the ddira or curved por¬ 
tion of tho 0 ldm t thus leaving J to this she added ^ Vi>f an Sar-i- 
zulft that is to say the last letter of the word the letter vi, thus 

having To this she added &° rubh^i-mah, the first letter of the 

word &°, which is in Arabic This will give the whole word 

6 MS. (A), see Beale, p. 150. « MSS. (A) (B) omit 

7 The text reads 

8 MS. (A), see Elliot and Dowson IV. 288, et seqq. 

9 MS. (B) reads 0*j for see Elliot and Dowson IV. 219. 
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Verse, 

The heaven, whose sole skill is oppression, 

Has this one object, to wring each moment the heart’s blood j 
It gives not to the tulip the crown of royalty without laying 
low under the foot of oppression the head of a crowned 
monarch. 

NasIru-d-DIn [Wau-d-Donya ] 1 Muhammad Humayun 
Padshah-i-HhazI. 

Marching by forced marches from Sanbal in the year 937 H% 
(1530 A.D.), with the concurrence of .Amir Khalifa who was the 
agent and prime minister 8 of the Government, ascended the 
throne. The following chronogram was invented to record the 
'ate. 

Verse . 

Muhammad Humayun Shah of auspicious fortune 
Who is the best of kings by virtue of his merit 
The year in which he ascended the kingly^throne 
Was distinguished by the words “ Khairu-LMuluk 8 
Moreover, inasmuch as at the time of his accession he 
made present of trayB filled with gold, another Chronogram was 
invented in the words Kishti-i-Zar (Tray of gold). After dis¬ 
posing of all matters of importance he led an army against the 
fortress of Kalinjar , 4 and , 6 after quelling the insurrection of 
Sultaii ‘Alam ibn-i-Sultiin Sikandar Lodi, who had raised a revolt 
tn Jaunphr, returned to Agra and made a great feast, at which 
entertainment twelve thousand people were distinguished by the 
bestowal of robes of honour. 

Verse. 

A king will have the upper hand of bis enemies 
When bis army is happy and contented ; 

But if he withholds their just reward from his soldiery, 

They in turn will withhold their hands from the sword. 

In those days, 6 Muhammad Zaman Mirza ibn-i-Badi‘u-z-Zaman 
Mirz&f ibn-i-Sultan Husain Mirza, who had hostile intentions 

i MS. (A). 

8 The text reads MS. (A) reads 

5 Khairu-l-Muluk . Best of Kings. The letters of the words 
give the date 937 H., as do also the letters of tl^ words JJ 

in the next line. 

4 MS. (B) writes j^ Kallchar and . 

6 MSS. (A) (B) supply y « MS. (A) T MS. (B) 


344 . 
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was captured. Sending him to the fortress of Baiana, orders were 
given for his eyes to be put out. The pupil of his eye remained 
uninjured however, and shortly after, he escaped from prison and fled 
for refuge to Sultan Bahadur of Gujrat. It is said that at the time 
when Muhammad Zaman Mirza joined Sultan Bahadur, the latter 
was engaged in besieging Chitor, and the weather was exceedingly 
hot. Muhammad Zaman Mirza was seized with a pain at the heart, 1 
for the cure of which the physicians declared gulqand (confection of 
roses) 8 to be indispensable. Muhammad Zaman Mirza begged 
Sultan Bahadur to send him a piece of this gulqand. He accord- 
345 . ingly summoned his sharbatdfir (preparer of beverages), and enquir¬ 
ed how much gulqand there had been brought with the camp ; he 
replied that there must be more than twenty cart loads. The whole 
of this he sent to the camp of Muhammad Zaman Mirza, 8 and 
apologetically explained that this amount had been estimated as the 
probable requirements of the army, if it were not sufficient he 
begged to be excused. It eventually transpired that the juice 
of tho gulqand used to be extracted for his use, and that for this 
reason there were B so many carts accompanying him. Muham¬ 
mad Sultan Mirza, with his two sons Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza, 
proceeded to Qanauj and lnid the foundations of revolt, and when 
tho king, now deceased, wrote and despatched to Sultan Bahadur 
letters summoning Muhammad Zaman Mirza, Sultan Bahadur 
sent back a discourteous reply; 6 he accordingly determined upon 
the conquest of Gujrat. Bahadur, having collected an army to 
reduce the fortress of Chitor and oppose Rana Siinka, engaged 
him in battle, and besieged him. Tatar Khan Lodi being despatch¬ 
ed by him, came and gained possession of the fortress of Baiana, 
extending his depredations as far as 5gra ; and after a fierce 


1 MSS. (A) (B) iji. 

* Qulqand. Confection of rose-petals and honey, said to be s power¬ 
ful oardiao stimulant and tonic, soo Makhiauu-l-adwiyah s.v. 4y. 

» MSS. (A) (B). 

* MSS. (A) (B) 8 MS. (A) reads by* for ^$by* in the text. 

® For the text of this reply and an account of the circumstance, under 

which it was written, see Bay ley’s History of Gujerdt, pp. 377 to 380. 
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conflict 1 with Mirza Handiil, in which he attacked with three 
thousand* men, was put to the sword with all his following. 
While Sultan Bahadur was besieging Chitor for the second time, 
Muhammad Humayun Padshah 8 moved against him from Agra ; 
and in t his same year Mirza Kamran, proceeding by forced marches 
from Lahor to Qandahar, defeated Sam Mirza, the brother of 
Shah 4 Tahmasp, who was besieging Kbwaja Kalan Beg, aud 6 
the following hemistich gives the date. 

Zada Padshah Kamran Sftm rd* 

(King Kamran defeated Sam) 

Maulana Bekasi 7 also writes the following 

Verse. 

At that time when the crown and the golden goblet stands in 346. 
sight, 

When amid the joy and feasting is seen the form of the 
flagon and the chasing of the cup, 

I enquired from wisdom, why hast thou cast down in our 
midst the gold-scattering crown, like a crimson tulip? 

She answered, the heaven, by way of assigning a date to this 
encounter, has cast down the golden crown, 8 in consequence 
of the defeat of the army of Sam. 

Muhammad Humayun Padshah, considering that it would be dis¬ 
graceful to go up against Sultan Bahadur and engage his attention 


, I MS. (A) 

* The text reads Si $ad 3000. MS. (B) reads §}ta$h Sad 

600. 

8 MS. (A) writes Mirza. 4 MS. (A) omits 6 MS. (A) j *\d. 

ft tj j*L* A&ab uaj, These letters form the date 942. H. 

7 Footnote variant Shikebt, 

8 fU ftU*# J j) The letters of this line form the 

date 942 in the following way. 

The literal meaning of the line may be taken thns: 

Has oast away the crown of gold (Taj-i-Zar) from the defeat of the army, 
of Sam (§hikast-i-Sipah-i-Sam). By Taj-i-Zar is meant the letter ), the 
first letter of the word )J, the value of which is 7 ? this being cast out from 
the value of Shikust-i-Siydh-i-Sdm gives 949~7«942. 
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While he Wad engaged in the siege of Chifcor, ! halted at Sdrnng- 
put\ Sultan Bahadur meanwhile forcibly reduced the fort of 
Chitor, after which he engaged in war with Padshah (HumSydn) 
for a space of two months in the neighbourhood of Mandsdr, a 
dependency of Malwa, but owing to the fact that no supplies of 
grain could reach the camp of Bahadur, man and beast died from 
starvation, and 1 2 * * * Bahadur with five of his most trusty Amirs left 
the royal tent by the rear door aud fled towards Mandsur. 8 The 
following verse commemorates the date of this event:— 

Humayun Shah-i-Ghazi, who has thousands of slaves in his 
palace like Jamshid, 

When he came victorious towards Giijrat, returned in triumph, 
the glory of the sons of Timur. 

Since Bahadur fell humbled and abject, 

The date thereof was “ The disgrace of Bahadur.” 41 
Muhammad Humayun Padghah pursued him, and the Mughdl 
soldierB came upon Bahadur one night while he was asleep, 6 and 
were near taking him prisoner, but lie made his escape with five 
or six horsemen towards Gujrat. Sultan ‘Alam Lodi, however, fell 
into their hands and they cut off his feet. The army of Humayun. 
Padshah pursued Bahadur by rapid marches and laid Waste 
Al^madabad. Bahadur leaving Ahmadabad went to Kanbhayat, 6 
847. and from there to the port of Dip/ 7 and at that time the fortress 

1 See fcftylfey, History of Quzrat, p. 882. * MSS. (A) (B) supply j here. 

8 MS. (A) reads so also footnote variant to text. 

♦ Zull-i-Bahadur, These letters form the date 942 H. We may 

also read Zill-i-Bahadur, in which case we translate “ the submission of 

Bahadur.” 

6 MS. (B) reads Awb which the text gives in a footnote variant. 

This appears from the context to be tho true reading. 

fl Cambay. The name Khambat is said to be derived from Khambhat or 
Stambhatirth, the pool of Mahadeva under the forni of the pillar god. See 
Hunter Imp . Qai III. 271. See also Tieffenthaler t. 87d el seqq. 

' 1 Tieff I. 895, writes Din, appelee Dip dang la laiigne dti pays, esb line 
petite lie situ6e dans (prhs de) la presqu’ ilo de Soreth oh se fcrouVd une 
ville et un chateau ti&s fort, appartenanb ati* Portugal avec ttn pbfeit terrltoire. 
La villa est separGe du chateau par nn canal tailh} dans la pierre. Un ponfc 
de bois joint Tun h P autre. Elle a un port commode, dnquel sort cheque annee 
nn vaisseau oharge de marchandises pour Mozambique. Diu esb h 60 milles 
portugais do Surafce vers POuest.” 

See also Aln-i-Akbari I. 348, and II. 265, also Bayley, Hist, of Oujrat , 319 n . 
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of Jatipanlr 1 was also taken after a baitle. by the Pads]} ah, and 
treasure beyond computation fell into his hands. 

'The year in which this happened may be learned from thq 
following verse — 

Wisdom sought for the date of the victory of Shah HumaySn 
and discovered this, 

“ It was the ninth of the month of Safari 8 

Then Bahadur, in concert with the Zamindars of the country 8 
of Sorath, collected a force and proceeded towards A^madabad. 
Mirza ‘Askari who, after the return of Humayun Padshah towards 
the East, 1 2 * 4 * remained at Alymadabad with the intention of having 
the JQiutbah read in his own name, in which project he had the 
support of Amir Hindu Beg; however, he could not carry out his 
plan, and after slight opposition left for Janpanir, the governor of 
which place, Tardi Beg, having entrenched himself, sent letters to 
the court conveying the tidings of the revolt of Mirza ‘Askari. But 
at the time when Humayun had left Mandir on his way to Agra 
Mirza ‘Askari met him on the road and gave in his submission, 
and Bahadur took Janpanir from Tardi Beg without the necessity 
of fighting. 6 [And in this year Shaikh 6 Jamali Kanbawi of 
Dilill left this transitory world for the kingdom of eternity. A 
chronogram has been invented to commemorate this in the words 
Khiisrii-i-Hind biida (he was the Khusru of Hindustan)]. 7 8 In 
this year also Shall Tahmasp came up against Qandahar from 
‘Iraq to take vengeance on Sam Mirza, 8 and 9 EJiwaja Kalan 
Beg leaving the city empty, and leaving the Diwankhana (Hall 


1 Or ChampanTr. See Bayley’s History of Oujrdt, pp. 390 et seqq. 

2 bfljSLe jy** ^ Nuh-i-Shahr-i'Safar bud. These words give the date 942 H. 

8 MS. (A) omits 4 A footnote variant reads Bnrhanpur. 

6 The portion in square brackets is omitted in MS. (A) in this place. 

« MS (B). 

7 fojJ oi* The letters of these words give the date 942 IT. 

There is a footnote to the text calling attention to an alleged discrepancy in 
the dates of the chronograms, and asserting that represents 932 and 

not 942. This is a mistake. 

8 MS. (A) here inserts the date WT (942) in figures. 

* MS. (A) here inserts the paragraph relating to the death of Shaikh 
Jamnli, supra n 6 . 
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of audience) locked up just as it was, adorned with its splendid 
carpets, its magnificent furniture, and all the appurtenances of 
the audience chamber, came out to invite Shah Tahmasp to alight 
at that pleasantly prepared 1 resting place, which he did, and* 
gave Ebwaja Kalau Beg great praise for his conduct, saying, that 
is a good servant whom Kamran Mirza possesses. Shah Tahmasp 
left Qandahar in charge of Bafiagh Khan, one of his own Amirs, 
and returned to ‘Iraq. Mirza Kamran at this same juncture, pro¬ 
ceeded by forced marches from Labor, and arriving at Qandabar 
took possession of it. Muhammad Zaman Mirza, whom Bahadur 
had despatched after his defeat to inflict injury upon Hindustan, 
took advantage of the absence 8 of Mirza Kamran to invest 
Lahor; but, when he heard tidings of the return of Humayun Pad- 
ghah to Gujrat, retraced his steps. At the expiry of one year 
from the accession 4 of Humayun Padshah in Agra, Shir Khan 
Afghan Sur, in the absence of Humayun, collected a large force, 
and took possession B of the country of Gour, Bihar, and Jaunpur, 
and also the fortress of Chinar. Humayun Padshah encamped 6 
before the fort of Chinar, with the intention of opposing Shir Khan, 
on the fourteenth of the month of Sh far in the year 943 H., and 
besieged Jalal Khan, son of Shir Khan, who eventually obtained 
the title of Islam Shah. In a short time by the exertions of Riiml 
Khan the Artillerist, (on whose name Sultan Bahadur had written 
and despatched the following enigma :— 

\_Haif bfishad nfim i fin sag bar zaban , 

Mi kb dar jttnash nth o nfimash bikhwan] 7 
It were a pity to take the name of that dog on one’s lips 
Place a stake (mikh) in his life (jan) and read bis name). 


I MSS. (A) (B) tjJ » MS. (A) supplies ; 8 MS. (B) omits 

« MSS. (A) (B) read ‘ MS. (A) JyeSso. 

« MS. (A) 4lAU 

1 Tliis U*« mu'ammu or enigma requires explanation: The English 
version is naturally meaningless. 

The words in the original, e/A Rumi&hdn , contain as will be seen the 

* 

word mJM between the syllables Rii...an. These form the word uAyRawan, 
one meaning of which is life, for which the synonym in Persian is jdn. So 
the writer says: Place the word mlkh in his life (cAj) rawdn ,) aud you hav e 
his name Oi J) Rn rnikh an , t,e. y Rumi Khan. 
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he reduced 1 that fortress, but Jalal Kb$n escaped by means of a 
boat, and joined Shir Khan who was engaged in conflict* with 
Na§Ib Shah Governor of Bangala. Humayun B Padshah arrived, 
after that the Governor of Bangala had been wounded in battle with 
Shir Khan. Nasib Shah 4 submitted himself to Humayun, and 
acted as his escort. Having entrusted the Government of Jaunpur 
to Mir Hindu Beg, with the rank of Amirn-L Umar a, and a golden 
throne, he proceeded by way of Garhi, 6 a narrow pass separating the 
countries of Bihar and Bangala, which Qutb Khan the son of Shir 349 , 
Khan and Khawass Khan, the well-known servant of Shir Khan, 
had fortified, and came into Bangala. Shir Khan not being able 
to withstand him, left by way of Chahar Khand to the fortress 
of Rohtas, and fell upon the rear of Humayun’s army, and gained 
possession of the fortress of Rohtas by crafty means, in the follow" 
ing manner. He alleged as a pretext that he had a hirgo number 
of families 6 with him, and having placed two thousand armed 
Af gh ans in closed litters 7 sent them towards the fort. The Raja 
of Rohtas being fired with avaricious designs upon the wealth and 
families of the Afghans threw open the gates of the fort. Then 
the Afghan soldiers who were concealed in the litters leapt out, 
aud entering the fort, 8 put them all to the sword. 9 

l MSS. (A) (B) 

8 MSS. (A) (B) road . muhdraba. The text reads wrongly 

muhdfara . 

8 Dele tj MSS. (A) (B). 

4 The Persian text is rather obscure, this seems to be the meaning. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) see Elliot and Dowson IV. 367 n. 2. 

4 The text reads I Ij with two footnote variants 

and The meaning is not clear, but from the Tdrikk-i-Shir Shdhi this 

appears to be what is meant. See Elliott and Dowson IV. 357. 

A still better reading however suggests itself namely woytfj, 

instead of We should then translate : “ And inasmuch as he 

had very many families with him obtained possession of the fort in the follow¬ 
ing manner.” 

1 The AAar* Mihaffa is, as its name implies, a litter so closed in that the 

curtains surround on all sides the sitter upon it. See Lane s. v. 

8 MS. (A) reads j> } ji. 

9 Regarding the truth, etc. (See MS, Copy). 

58 
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The climate of Bangala proved so extremely suitable to Humayun, 
that he changed the name of Gaur to Jannatabad (The realm of 
Paradise), and having halted there for (two or) 1 three months 
returned. In the meanwhile Shir Khan’s affair was assuming large, 
proportions, and his following was increasing. He wrote a letter to 
Humayun, saying, ‘all these Af gh ans are the servants and retainers, 
of His Majesty the King, and beg to be granted jaegirs ,* if the king, 
will think about a jdegir for them, then it will be well, but if not, 
hunger will drive them to open revolt. Up to the present time I 
have kept them in check, but now they no longer obey me, and 
the proverb is well-known. The hungry man will throw himself 
upon the sword. For the rest whatever the king says is law/ 

Humayun, when he grasped the contents of the letter, saw clearly 
what its object was, and seeing that the opportunity had passed by, 8 
and considering the bareness of equipment and inefficiency 4 of his 
army, which had recently been doubled, many horses and camels' 
having died, while the remainder were so jaded and emaciated that 
they were of no use whatever, lie set about devising some remedial 
measures. Miiza Hindal, who had accompanied the king as far as 
Monglr, was despatched to .Agra to put down the rebellion B of 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Ulugh Mirza, and Shah Mirza, who had 
350 . fled and had done great mischief in the Dihll country, and were now 
returning. Muhammad Zuman Mirza, after that Sultan Bahadur 
was drowned in the sea owing to the treachery of the Firangis, 6 
could not accomplish anything, and again sought refuge with 
Humayun. 


1 MSS. (A) (B) omit jd. 2 MS (A) omits 1*. 

8 XpA) y Ba‘d az khmf/bhi-Basm. After the ruin of Basra. 

A proverbial expression equivalent to the English #< shutting the stable door 
after the horse is stolen.” For the story from which the proverb arises see 
Sharh-i-Nahju-l-Balagh'i by ‘ Abdu-l-Hnmid bin Abi-l-Hadld al Mu‘tazili. 
When All ibn Muhammad $ahebu-z-Zauj besieged Basra in the year 255 H. 
AJimad Abul-Abbas, son of Al-Muwaffaq b-Illnh came up and opposed him, bnt 
not until Basra was ruined. Hence the proverb. See Arabum Proverbia. 
Frey tag 111, p. 129, No. 774. 

♦ MS. (A) rends MS. (B) ^ 

‘ MS. (A) omits J. 

• This happened at Din on the 3rd Rnninziin AlH.,943. See Bay ley, Bistory 
of 0itjurat, pp. 396, 397. 
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And in the year 945 H. Mirza Hindal, at the instigation of cer¬ 
tain turbulent innovators, 1 put to death Shaikh Buhlul, tli9 ehier 
brother of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Grvvaliar, who was one of 
the chief exponents of the art of invocation and incantation, 8 *and 
who enjoyed the full confidence and friendship of Humayun. The 
year in which this event occurred was commemorated by the chro¬ 
nogram Faqad mdta Shahidan. 8 Verily he died a martyr’s death. 

Mirza Hindal in this year read the Khutbah in his own name in 
Agra. Humayun despatched five thousand picked men to rein¬ 
force Jahangir Beg the Mughul, and making over the rule of that 
country to him, with permission to read the Khutbah should occa¬ 
sion arise, set out for Agra, and, all unprepared as he was, reached 
Jausa, 4 which is a village on the bank of the Ganges. The Amirs 
of Jaunpur and Chinar came iu and offered to tender their services. 
Shir Khan seized the head of the road, and being aware of the 
distress of the army, placed between it and his own army a canal, 8 
which joined the Ganges, and, owing to the rains, was quite full of 
water, and for three months encamped over against the King. It 
is said that during this period when they were confronting each 


l MS. (A) reads Mufti) an. 

8 MS. (A) reads^*** J da‘ivat-i- Asmd wa sihr, “ the invocation 

(of the attributes of God) and magic.” Da'wah is said in the Jawahiru l- 
Khamsa to be used for several purposes, establishment of friendship or enmity, 
for the induction of sickness and death, or for the cure of disease, for the nc- 
complishment of desires temporal or spiritual, and to secure victory in battle. 

By U-*| Asmd is meant the names or attributes of the Deity ; they are of 
two categories, the Asmdu-l-jatdliyeh or “ terrible attributes’* and the Asmdu-l- 
jamuliyeh , “amiable attributes.” For a full account, see Hughes, Diet, of 
Islam articles Da‘wah and Magic, 

8 *** Faqad mdta shahidan. These words give the date 945 H. 

MS. (Bj appends the date in figures. 

4 Footnote variant Jausah. 

& The text reads ramdhe , which has no moaning. A footnoto variant 

is.giveu zahdbe % which means water oozing from the ground. This is 

the reading of MS. (B). MS. (A) reads rahu'e We should read 

rahabc, in the sense of a canal or aqueduct. See Elliott and Dowson IV d70/» 
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oilier, Humayun one clay sent Mulla Muhammad ‘Aziz, 1 * * who was 
an old friend of S]ilr Khan, as an ambassador. 8 Shir Khan was 
at that moment with his sleeves 8 rolled up, and with a spade in 
551 his fcand, j n spite of the heat, was busy preparing the fort and 
entrenchments. 

When Mulla Muhammad came near he washed his hands, and 
having ordered a skamiana 4 to be pitched, sat on the ground un¬ 
ceremoniously, and after hearing the King’s message said, “ Take 
this one message from me to the King and say : 4 * You yourself desire 
war, but your army does not, I on the other hand, do not desire 
war, 6 but my army does: for the rest the decision is the King’s.’ ” 
Then he sent Shaikh Khalil, 6 one of the descendants of the 
venerable Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, may God sanctify his soul , 
who was the spiritual guide of Shir Khan, to Humayun, and made 
overtures of peace to him, representing that he was willing to give 
up to Humayun’s representatives the whole country with the 
exception of Bangala, and would have the Khutbah and sikka estab¬ 
lished in Humayun’s name. This agreement was ratified between 
them by an oath on tho Divine Word, and Humayun’s mind was at 
peace with regard to Shir Khan. 

A bridge was ordered to be thrown across : but Shir Khan was 
plotting treachery and deceit. 

Verse. 

Make the camel leap from tho room of the deceit of the world, 
because out of craft, 

Iu that room whore they speak of peaco the camel is clad in 
armour. 

I flee from the camel of the heavens and the room of the earth, 

Because there are maddened camels surrounding that room. 

The following morning he surprised and attacked the army of 
Humayun, without giving them time to draw up in line. After a 
short skirmish Humayun’s army was defeated, and the Afghans 

1 MS. (A) reads Muhammad Yarghari. MS. (B) reads 

Xfji**** Mohammad pur ‘Aziz. 

* Bead cfor MSS. (A) (B). 

8 Omit tj ) MSS. (A) (B). 

k Shdmidna, a kind of marquee consisting of a flat awning support¬ 

ed by four polos and having no side curtains. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) omit See Elliot and Dowson IV, 371 and note 2. 
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arriving first 1 at the head of the bridge broke it down, while their 
artillerists and archers seated in boats kept tlie army under a per¬ 
fect hail of fire, drowning 8 them in the ocean of destruction 
Muhammad Zainan Mlrza was overwhelmed by the tempest of death, 
and Humflyun urged his horse info the wafer and was iu dread 
of drowning, in fact was on the point of drowning, when a water 
carrier 8 came to his aid and rescued him from that whirlpool of 
destruction. Then he turned towards A gra. Shir Khan wrote* 35 
this verse upon that event:— 

Thou givest sovereignty to Farid the son of Hasan, 8 
Thou givest the army of Humayun to the fishes 
Although the master (Usfad) hns [this second verse]— 6 
One thou exaltest find givest him sovereignty, 

Another thou castest down from his throne to the fishes. 7 

This event occurred in the year 946 H. and to commemorate it 
the following chronogram was written : 

Salarnat bawad Padshah lease? 

And Slur Khan after the victory turned back, and came to 
Bangala, and after fighting several engagements 9 put to death 
Jahangir Quli Beg with all his following. In that country he 
read the Khutbah in his own name, and assumed the title of Shir 
Shah, 10 and in the following year proceeded with a vast army 

1 V~ l ihtar (Text). MSS. (A) (B) read bishtar, in great numbers. 

8 MSS. (A) 

8 Named Nb;am according to Firishta, who says that as a reward Humayun 
permitted him to occupy tho throne for half a day. Briggs II. 87. 

« MSS. (A) (B) ** oif. 

8 §hir Shah was originally called Farid Khan, and his father’s namo was 
Hasan Khan. 

8 MS. (A) omits these words. The text has a footnote saying that the 
above is tho reading of two MSS., but that the correct reading is 
jlL»\ 

No authority exists for such a reading. 

The verses in question are by Firdausi. 

1 Here the reading of MS. (A) is followed which reads 

8 MS. (B) adds the date in figures (946). 

« MSS. (A) (B) omit See Elliot and Dowson, IV, pp. 376-378. 

1° ‘Abbas Khan tells us he had assumed the title of Hafrat-i^Alu 
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intending to capture Agra. Kamran Mirza, prior to the affair of 
Jausa, after heat ing of the victory of Shir Khan and the rebellion 
of Mirza Hindal against Humayun, returned from Qandahar to 
Labor, and leaving there came to Agra, which he reached in the 
year 946 H. Mirza Hindal himself, before the arrival of Mirza 
Kamran, in the absence of Humayun, laid siege to Dihll, in which 
Mir Fajdjr ‘Ali and Mirza Yadgar Na§ir had fortitied themselves; 
but not meeting witli any success joined hands with Mirza Kamran. 
Mir Fakbr ‘Ali ulso came in and had an interview with him, 
353 but Mirza Yadgar Nasir would not leave the fort. Eventually 
Mirza Hindal separating from Mirza Kamran proceeded to Alwar. 
When Humayun heard these tidings, he became still more despon¬ 
dent, 1 till that eventful defeat took place : 8 after the defeat at Jausa 3 
lie proceeded by forced marches, accompanied by a few horsemen, 
and arrived unawares at the tent of Mirza Kamran in Agra. The 
Mirza also knew nothing of his coming; both brothers upon recog¬ 
nising each other burst into tears. 4 Afterwards Hindal Mirza and 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his sons, who had for a time shewn 
hostility, came in and offered their submission for certain consider¬ 
ations: Their faults were pardoned and they sat in consultation. 
Mirza Kamran ostensibly had this intention, that, inasmuch as the 
army of the Punjab had gathered fresh force, Humayun should 
grant him leave to proceed against Shir Khan and endeavour to 
take vengeance on him, while the King should remain in ease and 
tranquillity at the Capital. When Humayun declined to accede to 
this proposal, the Mirza put forward a claim to proceed to b the 
Panjab, and urged an infinity of reasons, giving colour to the 
suggestion that a refusal would cause him insupportable annoyance. 
Accordingly Humayun acceded 6 to all his requests, saving only 
his return; and Kliwaju Kalan Beg was exerting his efforts to 
procure the return of Mirza Kamran to the Paujab : so that this 
argument was carried on for six months and nothing was settled. 7 
In the meantime Mirza Kamran was taken ill with a complication 


1 MSS. (A) (B) * MS. (B) 

* Text Clinusa. * MS. (A) AJ 

» MS. (A) 

6 MSS. (A) (B) 

7 Omit the words A y* MSS. (A) (B)- 
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of severe diseases, 1 2 * and when the diagnosis was arrived at that the 
source of the disease was a poison, which had been poured into his 
life’s cup by the hand of circumstance, he was led by the whisperings 
of interested advisers 8 to entertain suspicion against Humayun, 
and imagined that perhaps it was he who had administered 8 3£ 
poison to him. Ill as he was he returned to Lahor, and in breach 4 
of his former agreement that he would leave the whole of his 
army at Agra in the service of the king, took the whole of it 5 with 
him, with the exception of two thousand men whom he left under 
the command of Sikandar. Mirza Haidar the Mughul and 
Dughlat 6 Kashmiri also remained at -Agra, and were kindly 
treated. Shir Khan waxed bold at the success of these hypocrisies, 
and towards the close of the year 7 aforesaid reached the bank of 
the Ganges, and despatching a 8 force under his son Qutb Khan, 
sent him across [the Ganges] 9 against Kalpi and Itawa. Qasim 
Husain Sultan Usbeg, in concert with Yadgar Na^ir Mirza and 
Iskandar Sultan, after a fight in the vicinity of Kalpi, put to death 
the son of Shir Klian with a large number 10 of his following, 
sending their heads to Agra. 

Humayun started to oppose Shir Khan with a large force com¬ 
posed of some hundred thousand cavalry, and crossing the river of 
Qanauj encamped in face of his enemy for the space of one month. 

The army of Shir Khan did not comprise in all more than 
five thousand 11 cavalry. It was under such circumstances that 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his son fled a second time from 
the king, and the reinforcements of Mirza Kamran also took flight 
to Labor, and the Mughuls of the King’s army were scattered in 


1 Amrdz-i-mutazdddah. Lit. : Diseases of opposite tenden¬ 
cies, i. e., those diseases, the treatment of one of which tends to aggravate the 
other. 

2 MSS. (A) (B). 

8 MS. (B) Mi. * MS. (B) cJte for O&fc*. 

8 Read here <5^ fj &+* MSS (A) (B) instead of j. 

Text. C 

6 Read j MS. (A). 

1 MS (B i reads wrongly for JU* f jd. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 9 MSS. (A) (B) omit JM. 

10 MSS. (A) (B) c*t- 

U MS. (B) says panjah hazdr , fifty thousand. 
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all directions The rains now came on, and inasmuch as the camp 
of Humayun’s army was on low lying ground, he desired to mavch 
from there and encamp on the high ground. At this very time 1 * * 
ghlr Khan drew up his troops, ami came out to give battle. This 
engagement took place on the day of the ‘Ashura, the 10th of 
Mubarram 947 H., and a chronogram was found for it in the words 
JQiarfibi-i-mulk-i-Dilli} The greater number of the Mughul 
soldiers refused to fight 8 and took to their heels, while a small 
355 . body of them who engaged in fight, strove manfully in battle, 4 * 
but tilings had gone beyond control, and it was of no avail. The 
king rode off with the intention of going to the high ground. 
This action of his in itself afforded an excuse to his men to flee, 
and a serious defeat ensued. Moreover the king while crossing the 
river Ganges became separated from his horse, and by the help of 
Shamsu-d-Pin Muhammad of Ghazni (who eventually became 
the foster-father of the prince’s most excellent majesty, and was 
honoured in Hindustan with the title of A‘zatn Khan), 6 escaped 
from the water and returned to Agra; but seeing that 6 the 
enemy’s army was coming up in pursuit, he could not remain 
there, 7 so made his way to the Pan jab with all speed. 

At the commencement of RabPu-l-awwal of this year all the 
Sultans and Amirs of the Chaghatai tribe 8 assembled for 
conference in Labor. Hypocrisy was still the order of the 
day, and Muhammad Sultan and his sons fled from Lahor to 
Multan, while Mlrza Hindal and Mirza Yadgar Niisir thought 
it advisable to proceed to Bhakkar and Tatta. Mlrza Kamran 


1 MSS. (A) (B) 

These letters give the date 947 H. 

8 Jang nd karda. MS. (A) omits tartib. 

* MS. (B) reads j 

8 ShamBu-d-Pin Muhammad Atka Khan, son of Mir Yar Mnhnmmnd of 
Ghazni. See Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann) I, p. 321 (No. 15). 

The word Atka , Atikd , or Atdkd is a Turk! word, signifying preceptenr 
institntour, pbre do Init (Pavet de Courtoilles). 

The wife of Shamsu-d-DIn was appointed anakah or wet-nurse to Prince 
Akbar at Atnurku$. 

* MS. (A) omits 7 MSS. (A) (B)read 

8 For a fall account of the lane of Chaghatai, aee Nev and Elias 7Vi/vA£-t- 
Kofhhi/', pp. 28 et seqq. MS. (B) writes 
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prayed that this conference might speedily be dissolved so 
that he might go to Kabul. After long consultation Humayun 
sent Mirza Haidar with a large party who had accepted service 
in Kashmir, to that district. It was agreed 1 that Khwaja 
Kalan Beg should follow Mirza Haidar, and that Humayun 
himself also should proceed thither after the conquest of Kashmir. 

When Mirza Haidar arrived at Naushahra* which is a well- 
known place, he entered that country with the concurrence of 
certain Kashmiris and conquered it: and on the 22nd of Rajab 
of this same year he gained possession of that country. Khwaja 
Kalan Beg had gone to Sialkot. When tidings reached the king 356 
that Shir Khan had crossed the river at Saltan pur and had arrived 
within thirty krohs of Labor, Humayun, on the first of the month 
of Rajab in the aforesaid year, crossed the river of Labor, and 
Mirza Kamran, after breaking his solemn vows, agreed for certain 
reasons to accompany Humayun as far as the neighbourhood of 
Bahlra, and Khwaja Kalan Beg made forced marches from 
Sialkot, and joined Humayun’s camp. Mirza Kamran together 
with Mirza‘Askarl, separating 3 from the king, proceeded in com¬ 
pany with Khwaja Kalan Beg towards Kabul, while Humayun 
proceeded towards Sind. Mirza Hindal, and Mirza Yadgar 
Nasir also, after accompanying him for a few stages, left him, 
and after a few days returned, by the counsel of 4 Amir 
Abiil Baqa. On tho banks of the Indus such great scarcity 
prevailed in tho camp of Humayun, that one sir * of tho 
smaller millet 6 could sometimes not be bought even for an 
ashraflJ The greater part of the army perished owing to this 
scarcity, while others died from want of water, till at last 
Humayun with a small number passed on to the distiicts of 
Jaisalnur, 8 and the couutry of Marvvar, where strange 9 incidents 

J MSS. (A) (B) jj'su. % Nowshera. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) supplying Jl. 

* MS. (B) reads A), j n company with. & About two pounds. 

® Qhalla-i-jawari. This is tho Hindustani, or rather, the Panjabi 

name. In Persian it is called arzan. 

I The proper average price of this grain being six dam per man of forty 
sirs, the above represents an enhancement of price represented by the ratio 
1 : 6 , 000 . 

8 MS. (A). 

59 


9 Omit MSS. (A)(Bj. 
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occurred. After undergoing great hardships and distress, which 
it is the invariable custom of the Heavens to inflict, he betook 
himself to ‘Iraq and having obtained reinforcements, Shah 
Xahmasp gained possession of Qandahar and Kabul, and collect¬ 
ing a great army re-conqnered Hindustan. This exploit will be 
described in its proper place if the Most High God will it so. 

Shir Ktian ibn i Hasan Sur 

Whose name was Farid and his title Shir Khan, ascended the 
throne of empire under the above title, which he assumed. The 
367 , chronogram J£har<ibi-UMulk-i-DiUi * was invented 8 to record that 
year. 

Inasmuch as he, by favourable circumstances and his own 
cleverness and bravery, rose from the rank of Beg 8 to royal dignity, 
it is essential to give a brief account of his career. The father 
of Hasan Sur, Ibrahim by name,* in the time of Sultan Buhlul, 
came to Hindustan from b Roh, by which is meant Af gh anistan, 
entered the service of Sultan Buhlul, and was stationed in the 
vicinity of Hissar Firuza and Narnul. After his death (his son) 
IJasan became a servant of Jamal Khan, one- of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar, and was granted the jaegir of the pargana of 
Sahsaram and IQiawaspur, dependencies of the fortress of Eastern 
Rohtas. 6 He had five hundred cavalry under his command. In 
consequence of the unkindness of his father, and the jealous 
enmity of his brothers, 7 of whom there were seven, he left his 

1 These letters give the date 947 H. (1540 A.D.) MS. (B) adds the date in 
figures. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) with for ^ as in the text. 

8 The text reads MS. (B) MS. (A) 

The first seems the only intelligible reading in the sense in which it is 
translated. 

* Omit W MSS. (A) (B). 

‘ The text and both MSS. read »i) Sad ah it should be tjj Boh. See 
Firishta Bo. text, p. 412, also Elliott and Dowson IV, 308. 

• Rohtas Sharqi . Rohtasgarh in the ghahabad district of Bengal. The 
other Rohtas is in the Panjab. See Hunter Imp. Qaz. y XII, 78. 

1 The text reads baradaran^a'ydni . Uterine brothers. 

MS. (A) reads Akbydfi brothers by the same mother, but a different 

father. From the context it is clear that Badaoni means all the sons of 
flasan &k§n by his four wives. (Steingass), see E and D IV, 310. 
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home and giving up the service of Jamal Khan spent some time in 
Jaunpur in the acquisition of science, and in perfecting himself l * * 4 * 
in knowledge, until he had read the Kdfiyah 8 with its commentary 
and other epitomes, besides acquiring by heart the Qulistdn , Biis~ 
t&n, Sikandarnama and other works. He used to go the round of 
f monas. jries and colleges, associating with the learned doctors and 
• Shaikhs of that country, and busied himself with the improvement 
of his character. After some time he was reconciled to his father, 
and was entrusted by him with the management of his jaegirs. This 
he carried out with equity and impartiality, using clever devices 8 
for the punishment of rebels, and kept them in check. 4 Later 
on circumstances again led to an estrangement between Farid and 
his father, and going to Agra with his own brother, 6 he elected to 
enter the service of Daulat Khan, 6 one of the chief commanders 7 
of Sultan Ibrahim, and laid a complaint against his father and 
brothers 8 before the Sultan. 9 The Sultan however, was displeased 35ft 
at this and said, This is a disgraceful and inhuman state of 
things that a father should be displeased with his son and that the 
son should complain against him. 10 Upon the death of Hasan, 
Daulat Khan made a representation to the Sultan, and obtained 
his desire in securing those parganas for Shir Khan. There he 
remained for some time, 11 and eventually was led by the enmity 
of his brothers to enter the service of Bihar Khan, the son of 
Darya Khan Luhani, 18 who had read the Khutbah and issued the- 
sikka in his own name in Bihar, and had assumed the title of 


l There is a little variation in the reading here : MS, (B) reads 

4 j . MS. (A) also reads fazdil, excellencies* 

H Al-Kdfiyah fVL nahw. A celebrated work on Arabic grammar by Shaikh 

Jamalu-d Din, (Ibnu-l-Hajib) j for an account of thi& work and its commen¬ 
tary, see H. K. No. 9707. 

8 MS (A) uftjlfci. 4 MS. (A) d 

6 Nizam Khan was the brother of Farid Khan by the same mother. 

« Daulat Khan the son of Budhii, was a commander of 12,000 horse and iiv 
great favour with Sultan Ibrahim (E. D. IV, 321 j. 

7 MS. (A) omits J 1 ** - . 8 MS. (A) omits j£i>. 

9 MSS. (A) (B) supply j. 

10 Read here *>•£<* S& j| MS. (B> 

H (MSS.) (AB) j hjt j~J. 

l> MSS. (A) (B). 
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Sultan Muhammad. This was at the time when Sultan Ibrahim 
had taken the field at Panipath, and Babar Padshah had conquered 
Hindustan and planted 1 the banner of sovereignty. Here he 
was well received, and as one day, when on a hunting expedition, he 
killed a tiger in the presence of Sultan Muhammad, the title of Shir 
Khan was bestowed upon him by the Sultan, who also appointed 
him to be tutor 8 to his son Jalal Khan. After some time 
Muhammad Khan Sur, governor of the couutry of Chaund, made an 
attempt to turn Sultan Muhammad against Shir Khan, with the 
object of advancing the interest of his brothers, and having suc¬ 
ceeded in getting an order from Sultan Muhammad that the 
brothers were to have a share in the management of the yarganas, 
sent Suleiman, son of Hasan Sur who has been mentioned, accom¬ 
panied by one of his servants named Shadi to Khawaspur, and 
Bhaka the servant of Shii Khan who was known as the father of 
Khawaa Khan engaged in battle with Suleiman and was killed. 
The remainder fled, and came to Shir Khan at Sahsaram. Shir 
Khan had no longer the power to cope with Muhammad Khan, 
nor the inclination to servo Sultan Muhammad, he accordingly 
abandoned his position and jaegir , and having no other resource 
betook himself to Sultan Junaid Birlas, who was holding the 
Government of Karra and Manikpur on behalf of Babar Padshah. 

359 . He remained in his service, and after presenting many valuable 
offerings, obtained a fully equipped army as reinforcement from 
Sultan Junaid, and fought with Muhammad Khan, wrested from 
him the yarganas of Chaund and other yarganas , and took posses¬ 
sion of them. Muhammad Khan fled, and took refuge in the fortress 
of Rohtas. Shir Khan, having wreaked his vengeance on his 
brothers, made apologetic overtures to Muhammad Khan, address¬ 
ing him by the title of uncle ; having thus earned his gratitude he 
handed over 8 the yarganas he held as jaegir to him on the same 
footing as formerly, and leaving Nizam his full brother in charge 


1 MS. (A) reads for 

8 Ataligk, this word is Turk!. In its Arabicized it becomes 

but the other is the correct orthography, Atd Ugh literally signifies the 

relationship of an atd or father. 

According to M. Pavet de Courteille it signifies “ Paternite : nom d’uno 
dignite dans le Turkestan et le Kharisur, chef de tribu : qui elfcve une personne. 

8 MS. (A) writes MS. (B) omits 
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of the jaeglr , went again to Sultan Junaid, whom he found just 
starting to pay his respects to Babar Padshah. Taking Shir 
Khan with him, Junaid enrolled him among the servants and well- 
wishers of the king’s court. He accompanied Babar on the ex¬ 
pedition to Chanderi. In accordance with Mughul habits and 
customs, and owing to the carelessness of the king in his manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of State, and the venality of the revenue- 
officers, and the utter disorder into which the affairs of the people 
had fallen, matters came to such a pass that if any person 1 * had 
an object in view, he could quickly bring it to pass. 3 One day Babar 
on the occasion of a banquet, observed him behave in a way which 
deserved the royal censure, 3 and demanded the punishment of 
Shir Khan. Those who were present at the banquet related the 
particulars of his independence and arrogant assumption, not 
omitting to mention somo of his double-dealings. Shir Khan 
accordingly became apprehensive of danger, and fled from the 
king’s camp to his parganas , whence he wrote a letter couched 
in apologetic terms and scut it to Sultan Junaid, advancing 
as a pretext to cover his return, 4 that sinco Muhammad 
Khan was led by feelings of hostility against him to induce 
Sultan Muhammad to send 5 an army against Shir Khan’s 
parganas because of his being in service with the Mu gh uls, and as 
he could not easily and quickly 6 obtain leave of absence from 
Babar, he had accordingly taken this liberty and had at all hazards 
determined to rojoin those who wished well to the Sultan. 360. 
Thence he proceeded to Sultan Muhammad, where he was honoured 
by increased confidence and by suitable rewards, and was once 
more installed as custodian of his younger sou Jalfil Khan, whose 
whole affairs he took under his own management. After the 
death of Sultan Muhammad, he obtained absolute control of the 
whole country of Bihar and its dependencies. 

He entered into a compact of friendship with Makhdum 
‘Alam, the governor of Hajipur, one of the Amirs of the Wall 


l MS. (A) supplie 8 fj, 

8 MSS. (A) (B) supply j after 

8 MS. (A) reads f or text. 

4 MS. (A) has with no dots. 

8 Omit ^ before MSS. (A) (B). 

8 MS. (A) The text is correct- 
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of Bangala, who despatched an Amir named Qutb Khan to under¬ 
take the overthrow of Makhdum ‘51am. Shir Kban marched to 
the aid of Makhdum ‘Alam, and 1 after a fierce battle put Qutb 
Khan to death, taking as spoil elephants and treasure and many 
followers. Jalal Khan and his tribe, who are Luhanls, 8 in spite 
of Shir Khan, made over Bihar to the ruler of Bangala and 
elected to serve under him, and leaving Sljir Khan to his fate, 
took care to secure their own safety. 

The Bangalis in the first instance sent Ibrahim Khan, the son 
of the Quj;b Khan above mentioned, against Shir Khan to wreak 
vengeance upon him. Shir Khan used daily to fight with them 
from within the fort, but since the Bangalis received large rein¬ 
forcements, and no way of retreat remained open to him, he 
yielded to necessity and fought a battle with them in the open 8 
in which he gained the day. Ibrahim Khan also seeing what had 
occurred went and joined his father, and Shir Khan seized the 
whole of the camp of the Bangalis 4 with their elephants and 
artillery, acquiring thereby great renown, so that he established a 
lasting and undivided control over the country of Bihar and 
raised himself to the dignity of a Sultan. He next wrested the 
fortress of Chinar together with its vast treasures from the sons 
of [Jamal Khan Sarang-Kbanl 6 ] 6 Taj Khan, one of the Amirs of 
361 . Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who some years before had regained possess¬ 
ion of it, and took in marriage his wealthy and beautiful wife who 
had vast stores of treasure. This fact also enhanced his grandeur 
and dignity, so that the desire for sovereignty daily gained more 
ascendency over his mind, till at last certain powerful Amirs of 
the Afghan Lodi faction summoned from Chitor Sultan Mahmud, 
son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, who, after raising Hasan Khan 
Miwati and Rana Sanka to royal power, had induced him to- 
fight with Babar Padshah, and subsequently to his defeat 7 had 
remained in the fortress of Chitor, and seated him upon the 
throne in Patna. 8 He accordingly came with a vast army and 
invaded the country of Bihar, and wresting it from Shir Khan 
took possession of it. Shir Khan was perforce compelled to 

l MS. (A) supplies* MSS. (A) (B) 

8 MS. (B) rends but the textual reading is correct. 

♦ MS. (A) 8 MS. (B) 6 Not in MS. (A>~ 

7 MS. (A) jf 8 MS. (A) omits ***ibJ 
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submit, and entered his service, and taking leave came to 
Sahsaram. Sultan Mahmud passing by Sahsaram, after writing 
and making over to Shir Khan an agreement relating to Bihar, A 
thereby raising his hopes, despatched him to attempt the 
conquest of Jaunpur and to engage in war with the Amirs of 
Humayun Padshah. He thus brought the whole of that province 
as far as Laklmau into his own 8 power. The Amirs of Humayun 
Padshah could not stand against (Shir Khan), and proceeding to 
Kalinjar 8 gave in their allegiance to him. Humayun marched 
to oppose Sultan Mahmud, and Baban and Bayazid, 1 * * 4 * who were 
with him. 6 When the two armies met Shir Khan, who had stood 
aloof from Sultan Mahmud for some days, again joined his force, 
and sent a message to Mir Hindu Beg Quchin, Commander-in-chief 
of the Mughul army, saying that on the day of the battle he would 
make a flank movement and stand on one side. You and the 362 . 
Afghans, said he, well know how utterly I abhor and detest the 
command of Sultan Mahmud and Baban 6 and Bayazid. 

Verse. 

If I committed a fault, I have at all events made my road 
clear. 

Eventually he did as he had arranged, and Sultan Mahmud 
and Baban 7 being defeated retired to the country of Patna, and 
made no further attempts to fight, till in the year 949 H. (1542 
A. D.) in the country of Orissa 8 he encamped on the frontiers 
of the desert of non-existence, and having gone to the appointed 
goal remained at rest. Humayun Padshah [after this victory] 9 
sent Mir Hindu Beg as his agent to Shir Khan with a demand to 
him to yield up the fort of Chinar. He, however, made some lame 
’excuse, so the king ordered several noted Amirs to precede him 


1 This agreement was to the effect that should Shir Khan ronder effectual 

assistance to Sulfcan Muhammad Lodi in recovering Jaunpur, the country of 
Bihar should be restored to him as a reward for his services. (Firishta). 

9 MSS. (A) (B) omit ft MS. (B) 

4 MSS. (A) (B) read 4 J Lrt&J- Firishta says Baban and Bayazid. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read • The text is incorrect. 

4 MS. (A) 

7 MS. (A). 8 The text reads wrongly 

9 Not in MSS. (A) (B) which write also 
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and lay siege to that fortress, himself also 1 preparing to follow 
them. In the meanwhile Shir Khan wrote a petition in which he 
pointed out his own sincerity and the favour shewn him by Baban, 
and recounted the deserving nature of his former services, more 
specially his opposition to Baban and Bayazid. This petition he 
sent by the hand of Qutb Khan, his eldest son, together with a 
large force, to Humayun Padshah. He sent also with Qutb Khan, 
‘Isa Khan Hajjab, who was his vakil with the powers of a vazir , and 
he fleeing from Gujrat joined his father in Bangala. When Humay¬ 
un Padshah altered his course towards Gujrat, Shir Khan himself 
had risen to great dignity and power, so that he engaged in open 
battle with Humayun on two occasions, and gained the day, as has 1 
already been mentioned. Shir Shah in the early part of the year 
of his accession laid waste the ancient city of Qannauj, and mov¬ 
ing it from its original site re-established it on the banks of the 
river Ganges ; it is now known as Shirgaph. In the same manner 
he destroyed the fortress of Shamsabad and removed it to another 
363. place, calling it by the name of Rusulpur. Now, however, at the 
date of writing, it has been repopulated in its old position. And 
when he arrived at old Dihli, which was founded by Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Din, he destroyed that also, and established between the fortress 
of Dinpanah, which Muhammad Humayun Padshah constructed, 
and* Firozabad, an extensive city, and buiJt round 5 that fort 
a rampart of stone and mortar, having an extent of three krohs , 
On his arrival at Sultanpur by continuous marches, the bro 
thers of Humayun Padshah and the Chaghatai Amirs quarrelled 
and each took his own way as has been described, and Shir Shah 
himself, 4 not giving them time to reassemble, came up in pursuit. 

In this year he issued a public proclamation that from the country 
of Bangala as far as western Rolitas, which is a four months’ 
journey, and also from Agra to M.andu, 6 at every kroh a sarai 
(rest-house) and a mosque, and a well built of burned bricks was 
to be established and a Muazzin 6 and an Imam. 7 A Musulman 


l MS. (A) reads 8 MS. (A) supplies j. 

8 MS. (A) reads here \j Aftl* uljjA j. * MS. (A) supplies 

6 MSS. (A) (B) 

• The officer whoso duty it is to call the Azan or call to prayer before each 
of the stated times of prayer. See Hughes’ Diet, of Islam , Azan. 

7 The priest who loads the prayers. 
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and a Hindu were also appointed to superintend the supply 
of water for each. A refreshment house was also kept stocked 
’or the use of s(rangers and poor Wayfarers. On both sides of 
the road also, large and lofty trees were planted in avenues, so 
that all travellers might go along in the shade of them. Traces of 
these still remain in most places up to the present time, though 
fifty-two years have passed since then. In his reign justice was 
so widespread that if, for example, an old man holding a golden 
tray in his hand had lain down to sleep whenever he felt inclined, 
jo thief or ruffian would have darea to take it away from him. 

Thanks be to God that the writer of this Mnntakhab was born 
in the reign of so just a king ; to use the words of the Prophet, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon him , 1 I was born in the 
reign of the just king, on the seventeenth of Rabi‘u-s-sani * in 
the year 947 H. (1510 A.D.) but, in spite of this, would that the 
name of that hour and that day had been erased from the chroni¬ 
cles of years and months, so that I had not been obliged to leave 
the private chamber of non-existence, where I dwelt with the 
inhabitants of the world of dreams and fancies, and to place my 
foot into this world of imaginary existence, and to suffer 3 so many 
scars of various misfortunes, all of which are branded with the 
stamp, He loses this world and, the next , the context is well-known. 

Verse. 

j My body bears a robe, surpassing splendid 

My hopes for this world and the next are ended. 

Buba‘t. 

I came yesterday, and have accomplished nothing, 

To-day my efforts have availed me nothing, 

To-morrow I depart, having learned no single secret; 

Better had been non-existence than this vain superfluity. 

And when one looks into the matter carefully one becomes 
aware that seeing that the Lord, the repository of the seal of the 
prophetic office, upon him and his family may the peace and bless - 
ing of God rest , says : 4 “ Would that the Lord of Muhammad had nofc 

i 

1M8S.(A)(B). 

* 21st August, 1540. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read f or 

4 MSS. (A) (B) omit ^ writing simple 
60 
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created Muhammad,” it is not in the poorer of a weak-minded 
mortal (like myself) to draw a single breath in this valley (of 
desolation), and one fears lest such an attempt should lead to 
audacity in the way of religion, and lest its fruit should be ever¬ 
lasting destruction. I entreat pardoti from ilod of all that is an 
abomination to Him. 

What power lias the clay that it should say to the potter 
Why dost thou make me and why dost thou break me. 1 

After that Sljtr Sljah reached the hilboountry of B&lnat. He 
built there the fortress of Rohtas as a protection for the army of 
Hindustan against the Moghul forces. Then he appointed Khawass 
Khan to undertake the pursuit, and returned. While on the 
march he heard that a commander named Kbizr Khan Savak had 
become infatuated with rebellious notions and was behaving as 
though he were a Sultan* Shir §hah* accordingly bent his course 
365. thither, and Kbizr Khan hastening to encounter him was taken 
prisoner. Shir Shah took possession of that country and conferred 
it by way of jaegir upon several of his Amirs, and appointed to 
the superintendence of the fort of Rohtas, 8 Qazi Fazilat the Qazi 
of the army, who was popularly known by the more appropriate 
title of Qazi Fazihat. 4 

In the year 948 H. he came 6 to Agra, and in the year 949 H. 
proceeded to Gwaliar with the intention of conquering Malwa. 6 
AbCil Qfisim Beg, one of the Amirs of Humayun Padshah who had 
entrenched himself in that fortress, came in and had an interview 

1 Cf. Isaiah xlv. 9; Romans ix. 21. So also Omar Khayyam 

K ■.!mjMt f— & i vt jt 
s r ** 9 J 

j —jo j* 

ip* *■■ * j** j* jP 

Thoa formedst me of day. What help have I! 

Thou didst this garment weave. What help have 11 
Whate’er for good or ill from me proceeds 
Is thy prescription, Thine! What help have I ! 

* MS. (A). 

8 Omit 4 ^^ MS. (A). 

4 o*l**a» Fazilat means exce'leace. Fazihat means ignominy, 

* MSS. (A) (B) tjfc- « Omit MSS (A) (B). 
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with him, giving up the keys of the fort. Mallu Khan the gover¬ 
nor of Malwa, who 1 was one of the slaves of the Kliilji Sultans, 
and held absolute and unlimited power in that province, offered 
his services to Shir Shah, and was honoured by splendid rewards. 

Shir Shah also had tents pitched for him close to his own tent, 
and prepared a hundred and one horses and other apparatus of 
pomp and dignity in his honour. In the meantime a suspicion 
arose in Mallu KJian’s mind, and one night he tore his tent and 
escaped alone after the accustomed manner of slaves, and fled. 

Shir Khan wrote the following:— 

Verse. 

You see how the chicken-hearted slave Mallu has treated me 
It is a saying of Mustafa “ There can be no jjood in a slave.” 

Shir Khan then nominated Haji Khan Snltani to the subjuga¬ 
tion of the province of Malwa, and Sazfiwal Khan 8 to adminis¬ 
ter the affairs of the district of Savvas ; 3 Mallu Khan fought 
with Haji Khan and Snzawal Khan, and suffered a defeat from 
which he never recovered. 

Every weakling who fights with one stronger than he, 

Gets such a fall that he can never again rise. 

And Khan-i-Khanan Snrwani,* who was the 6 permanent Gov¬ 
ernor of the fort of Ranthanbur, yielded up that fortress to Shir 366. 
Shah and came with his family to the township of Basawar. It is 
said that some one introduced some poison into his cup. His tomb 
is in the suburbs of that township, in a pleasant spot, and is well- 
known at this time: 

Quatrain. 

Desth, thou hast desolated hundreds of homes, 

In the kingdom of existence thou makest life thy spoil. 

No jewel beyond price has come into the world, 

But thou has borne it away and hidden it beneath the dust. 

In this year Shir Shah 6 led an army against the fortress of 
Rai Sen and besieged it, because Puranmal the son of Silhadi, one 
of the Chiefs of Rai Sen, had attacked the city of Chanderi, which 

1 Supply MSS. (A) (B). 8 MS. (A) supplies tj. 

8 MSS. (A) (B). * MS. (A) 'j&m. 

8 Omit before MSS. (AJ (B). 6 MS. (A). 
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is one of the chief cities of Hindustan, and had put its inhabitants 
to death, and was keeping two thousand 1 2 * women, Hindus and 
Muslims, in his own harim. The following couplet was found to 
record the date of this 6iege : 

Qiyam-i-bargfih bdshad mubarak. 

May the stability of the court be fortunate. 8 

After prolonging the siege for some time Shir Shah entered into 
a compact, and succeeded in dislodging Puranmal 8 by the inter¬ 
vention of Shahzada ‘Adil Khan and Qufcb Khan Naib, 4 * and 
assigned him a place in his own camp, bestowing upon him a 
hundred horses, with a robe of honour and a sum of gold; and 
eventually by the advice of Mir Saiyyid RafPu-d-Din Safawi of 
Ij, 6 which was given the title of Mnqaddasa (Sacred) by Sikandar 
Lodi, broke his word, and caused Puranmal together with his 
family and children to be trampled to death by elephants. Not a 
single man of those turbulent and rebellious Hindus, who were 
*07. near ten thousand souls, escaped in that battle. Their women and 
men either 6 became food for the edge (janhar) of the sword or 
fed the flames of the fire called jiihar , a well-known word in the 
Hindi language. This chronicle, from that day forward, remained 
as a record upon the pages of Time, may God be merciful to its author. 
This event occurred in the year 950 H., and 7 after some time he 
girded up his loins for a holy war to uproot the pestilent infidels of 
the country of Marwar, and led a vast 8 army against Rai Maldeo 9 

1 MS. (A) omits jt, 

2 «>Alj fXJ. The letters give the date 949 H. MS. (13) gives 
this date in figures. 

8 MS. (A) reads Poorimal and omits 

• MSS. (A) (B) omit 

ft Died nt Agra in 954 or 957, see Am-i-Akbarl (B). I, 623. 

The text reads erroneously Ilchi’-e. MS. (A) reads ^$**1 Infi, and 

MS. (B) reads /chi. We should read Ijl, in the sense given in 

the translation. Ij is stated by Yiiqut to be a city rich in gardens and other 
advantages. The Persians he says pronounce it (Mu'jamu-l Buldan, 

1, p. 415). 

• MSS. (A) (B) t>. 1 MSS. (A) (B) > 

8 Lit . exceeding in its numbers the ants and locusts. 

• MS. (B) omits 
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the leader of the Rais of Hindustan who held sway over the 
country of Nagor and Jaunpur, and was a powerful opponent of 
the Muslims ; and inasmuch as one of the maxims of Shir Shah, 
from which he never departed, 1 * * was to throw up an entrenched 
position round his army, no matter how few the enemy might 
be, as soon as Maldeo arrived in the vicinity of Ajmir with 
fifty thousand picked cavalry trained and experienced in war, 
intent upon slaying or being slain, and confronted Shir Shah, 
he, finding it impossible to make trenches and ramparts because 
of the sandy soil, held a conference with his experienced 
and veteran Amirs. No one of them however could devise a 
way to effect that object. Suddenly Mahmud Khan, the son of 
‘Adil Khan, 8 who was grandson to Shir Shah, notwithstanding his 
youth said, “ Let Shah ‘Alam order the ba^jdras (grain sellers) of 
the nrmy to fill sacks with sand and arrange them round 8 the 
army,” This idea 4 * highly commended itself to Shir Shall, and 
he immediately placed his turban upon the lad’s head, and 
bestowed upon him in perpetuity the treaty territories. 

In the end Heaven did not favour his designs, and Islam Shah 6 
after reaching kingly power, made this unfortunate boy the very 
first of his family, heirs to the kingdom, to have his name blotted 
out from the page of existence, in accordance witli the saying 
Al mulkn ‘ aqim 6 (The kingdom has no heir), and that treatment 
which he meted out to them, vindictive Time measured again to 
his posterity. 

Verse. 

If thou hast done evil remain not secure from calamity, 

For the nature of things brings about requital. 

In short Shir Shah, who 7 would not give the head of one of 368. 
his soldiers for a kingdom, and to whom the Afghans were 8 far 
dearer than can be expressed, was by no means willing to involve 


1 MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) reads J* 1 * MS. (B; etf• 

® MS. (A) reads for ) & j*. 

4 MS. (A) reads omitting 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read »U 6 

7 MS .(A) omits 8 MSS. (A) (B) read djf 
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his army in calamity with the ignorant, boar-natured, currish 1 * * 
Hindus. Accordingly he devised an artifice, and wrote fictitious 
letters purporting to emanate from the generals of Maldeo’s army, 
to himself, couched in enigmatical language,* the substance of 
them being that there would be no need for the king in person 
to superintend the fighting, when the armies were drawn up 
for battle, because they themselves would take Maldeo alive and 
deliver him up, upon the condition that such and such places 
should be given them as a reward. Having done this he so 
arranged that those letters fell info Maldeo’s hands, with the 
result that Maldeo became utterly suspicious of all his generals, 8 
and, in the dead of night 4 * fled alone without looking behind him ; 
and, notwithstanding that his generals denied their complicity 
with oath upon oath, saying that they never could have been 
guilty of such dastardly conduct, 6 and that this was all the 
handiwork of Shir Shah in his desire to raise dissensions 6 between 
them, it was of no use, and had no effect upon Maldeo’s mind. 
Kauhaiya, 7 who was his minister and agent, abused Maldeo iu 
violent terms, and taking four thousand resolute men devoted 
to death, or even more than this number, came down upon tho 
army of SJjir Shall, with the intention of surprising them by 
night, but missed his way, and after marching the whole night, 
when morning broke became aware that he had left the camp 
far in rear. 8 After striving to the utmost of their powers, when 
they had abandoned all hope of life, at the very moment when 
the army of Shir Shah came in sight, as a result of their own 
stupidity, by tho good luck of Shir Shah or by the superior good 
fortune of Islam, the infidels in a body dismounted from tlieir 
horses, and renewing their vows of singleness of purpose and 


I with n footnote variant found in MS. (B) )***&**•. 

* MS. (B) omits MSS. (A)(B). 

4 MSS. (A) (B). 6 MS. (A) omits j 

* Lit. to cast the stone of discord in our midst. MSS. (A) (B) read 

Lc M S. (A) roads AJLa. ^jI j for j (Text). 

T This name is given on the authority of Firishta ( Ho. text, p. 427). Our 

text and both MSS. (A)^B) read bjJ Goya which does not appear to be 
possibly correct. Brigg’s II, p. X22, calls him Koonbha. Kanhaiya is a proper 
name among Hindiip, and is one of the names of Krishna* 

8 Firishta merely says they missed their way and reached the enemy’s 
camp in daylight. (Bo. text, loc cit). 
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mutual assistance, binding 1 their sashes together and joining 369. 
hand to hand, attacked the army of the Af gh ans with their short 
Spears, which they call Barchhaf and with their swords. Shir 
Shah had given orders saying that if any man ventured to fight 
with the sword with this swinish horde, his blood would be on 
his own head. He accordingly ordered the elephant troops to 
advance and 8 trample them down. In rear of the elephants, the 
artillery and archers gave them a taste of the bowstring, and 
admitting them to the banquet of death, gave them the hospitality 
of the land of extinction. The bright surface of the world’s 
page was polished, and freed from the dark lines of the land of 
infidels, and not one of the infidels got off with his life, nor was 
a single Muslim lost in that encounter. 4 A poet of Basawar, 
whose takhallus is Faizi, 6 wrote this verse on that subject. 

Suddenly check to the king happened to Maldeo 
It would have been checkmate had not the piece 
Kanya 6 protected him as ‘Ira. 7 

It is said that after this victory ghlr Shah on several occasions 
used to say, “ I have sold the empire of the whole of Hindustan 8 
for a handful of millet." Returning thence and making over 
the fortress of Rantanbhur to his son ‘Adil K&an, he gave him 
leave for a few days to visit the fort, and put the garrison in 
order, when he was to follow his father. The writer has heard 
from a trustworthy source, that one day while on that expedition 
Mir Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d-Diu, the renowned and unique traditionist 
now pardoned and absolved, who has been already mentioned, said 
to S^ir Shall, “All my ancestors were 9 authors of authorita¬ 
tive compositions and used to give instructions in the two sacred 


1 The text reads &Joj$ but we should read Aiifb bdfta, 

8 Barchhi. A Hindi word meaning a small spear. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read JUjij 

4 MS. (B) writes needlessly . 

6 See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I 490, for a full account of the poet Fai?i. 

8 I read here for see n. 7, page 478. 

7 v!^ for MSS. (A) (B) Afj* ‘ Irq is that piece at chess which is 

interposed between the king and a Rook to protect the king from check by 
the Rook, see J. R. S. A. xiii p. 49, (Bland, on the Persian game of chess). 

» MS. (A) supplies Ij. 9 MS. ( A ' j *1 
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cities. 1 * I alone of all my family have become so helpless and 
powerless that in search of the gold and fame of Hindustan I 
am blindly wandering. I beseech your Majesty to grant me 
permission to depart, so that at the end of my days I may be 
able to relight the lamp of those venerable ancestors of mine. 

Seeing that I was not worthy to succeed those mighty 
intellects who have gone before me, 

My hands have spoiled many books, my ignorance has wasted 
many parchments. 8 

Shir Shah answered, I should have no objections to make on 
this score, were it not that I have kept you with me for a special 
object, which is this that I intend in a short time by the help of 
God, He is blessed and exalted , s to clear the heart-delighting 
plain of Hindustan of the thorns of infidelity, and shortly to re¬ 
duce the few forts which remain, with very little difficulty, and 
passing along the seashore to fight with* those Qizilbashes who 
oppose the progress of the company of pilgrims 6 7 to the holy 
temple (of Makkah) and have given rise to bigoted interference 
with the established religion and the orthodox followers of 
Muhammad, may the peace and blessing of Qod be upon him , 6 and to 
send you thence with a mission bearing letters to the Sultan 
of Hum, in order that, having knitted the bonds of religious 
brotherhood between us, you may bear to him a request on my 
behalf to be entrusted with the service of one of the two sacred 
temples, may God increase their dignity . Then I coming up from 
one direction [and the Khwandgar 7 from the other], may clear 
out the Qizilbash from between us, because * * 3 as soon as the Sultan 
of Rum attacks him, he will move with all rapidity in this direc¬ 
tion, and whon the Sultan of Rum withdraws his forces, he will 


l Makkah and Madlnah. 8 Dafntir. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read J ^)Lu 

* MSS. (A) (B) b. 

* MS. (B) reads j[y* j • Regarding the Hajj or pilgrimage to 

Makkah, see Hughes Diet, of Islam , art. Hajj. 

6 A footnote variant i« evidently the 

interpolation of some devout copyist. 

7 MS. (B) omits the words iu square brackets. 

* MS. (A) 
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again return to the place he came from, "whereas if we surround 
him from both directions with this army and the large following 
we have in Hindustan, togother with that powerful force and its 
artillery, 1 his resisting power will be nil ; 8 and on carefully con¬ 
sidering over this matter I can think of no person more fitted 371 . 
to carry 3 this message than yourself, and simply in view of the 
attainment of this object. 4 I cannot entertain the idea of your 
leave. 

It must not be forgotten that it is by no means improbable 
that this same good intention may be the cause of the salva¬ 
tion of that faithful king from the fire (of hell) although 
he fell into the fire, 6 in the Day of Reckoning, for the 
Almighty, may lie be glorified and exalted , is satisfied with little 
and very bountiful, and the story of ‘Ainr ibuu Lais 6 [who 
for all his vast army and equipment, which gave him the pre¬ 
eminence over all kings of ‘Iraq, in the four quarters of the 
globe, was always regretful because he had not been present at 
the slaughter of Imam Husain, may God Most High be pleased with 
him , so that he might havo smitten and destroyed the 7 followers 
of Yazid, 3 and of his having a vision in which he was walking in 
the gardens of Paradise] is well known, say, every man acts after 
his own manner , 9 that is after his own desire. 

Verse. 

My brother thou art all desire, naught else ; 

All the rest of thee is but bone and fibre. 

If a rose is thy desire, thou art a rose garden, 

If a furnace is thy desire, thou art its fuel. 10 

1 LS) 1 ? lt 3 T MS. (A). 

8 We should probably road here for ail**- 

® MS. (A) reads for 4 MS. (A) reads ijPj*- 

6 See next page for the account of Shir Shah's accident at the siege of 
Kilinjar. 

8 Sec Ibn Khalliqan (De Slane) IV. pp. 301 et seqq . 

T MSS. (A) (B) omit 

8 Yazid, the son of Mu'awiyah, the second Khalifah of the house of 
Ummaiyah. He is celebrated in Muslim history as the opponent of Husaitl 
who was killed at Karbala A.H. 61, see Hughes, Diet . nf Islam. 

9 See Qur'an XVII, 86. 

,0 MS. (A) reads for MS. (B) reads 

61 
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And in the year 952 H. (1545 A.D.) Shir Shah invested the 
fortress of Kalinjar, which is one of the strongest and most 
famous of the forts of Hindustan, and with great energy and 
skill in a short time prepared galleries, and used to make daily 
attacks upon the bastions ; 1 and by the time that the galleries 
had advanced near to the walls of the fort, and the mines were 
ready, attacking on all four sides he made the condition of the 
garrison very precarious. Shir Shah from the position where he 
was standing, gave orders to hurl grenades filled with gunpowder 
372. into the fort. This they did, and by chance one of those grenades 
struck the wall of the fort, and recoiling with great force ex¬ 
ploded. Its fragments fell among the other grenades, which 
exploded, burning Shir Shah severely from head to foot. And 
inasmuch as he was badly scorched, 2 * and Shaikh Khalil the son 
of his spiritual guide, and the learned Maulana Nazimu-d-Din 8 
also were fellow-sufferers with Shir Shah in this explosion, 4 * Shir 
Shah as he ran using his hands to cover his nakedness, 6 
took refuge in a tent which they had pitched for him in (front of) 
a bastion, 6 where he lay unconscious. Whenever ho recovered 
consciousness a little 7 he shouted to his men encouraging them 8 
to seize the fort, and if any one came to see him he signed to him 
to go and fight, so that in his absence the Amirs 9 in command 
in the trenches worked harder than if ho had been present, and 


l The text reads here t t L 5-J> xl with a footnote variant MS. (B) 

reads MS. (A) however has a totally different reading f or 

which I can see no meaning, bnt we should probably read 

“ bastions ” which would be consonant with both the text and MSS. (A) and 

(B). This supposition i8 the more probable as some lines further on we have 
MS. (B) reading MS. (A) and the text See note 6. 

8 Ath Yulma. The meaning of this word is given in Fazlu-llah Khan's 
Turkish Persian Dictionary as Chize hi miiye an kanda baghad, that which 

has lost its hair. 

8 MS. (A) reads 

♦ MS. (B) reads 

8 Both MSS. (A) (B) read J This is a com¬ 

mon expression to denote utter wretchedness and poverty. 

• The text reads MS. (B) see ante n. 1. 

1 MS. (A) 8 MSS. (A) read here £)| \j pijo Jji. 

» MS. (A) 
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behaved with the utmost gallantry, and coming to close quarters 
with the garrison, brought matters to a fight with knife and dagger 
and did full justice to the demands of endeavour and manliness. 

The writer heard a story from a most trustworthy source, that 
on that eventful day of assault, in which the deeds of every 
individual assailant were conspicuous, and the standards and faces 
could be easily distinguished one from another, 1 I saw, said he, 
a soldier armed cap-a-pie, who liad not previously been seen nor 
was ever after seen, clothed from head to foot in black, wearing 
a- plume 2 of the same colour upon his head, 3 and urging and 
encouraging our men in the battle. Then he entered one of the 
galleries and made his way into the fort. I searched for him 
everywhere after the battle, but in vain, I coaid find no trace of 
him. 4 * The men in the other trenches also gave the same account, 
saying, we saw several horsemen wearing these clothes who kept 
advancing in front of us till they entered the fort and vanished : 

Verse. 

If thou hadst not been on the side of religious law, Heaven 373. 
itself would have girt its loins, 

If thou hadst 6 been on the side of the faith, the Gemini 
would have ungirt their sword. 

A report became current that, in that battle, certain men from 
the invisible world had come to the aid of the Muslims. And 
Shir Shah suffering and distressed as he was, from time to time 
enquired for tidings of victory. The air was terribly hot, and 
although they sprinkled him constantly with sandal and rose¬ 
water, it was utterly useless 6 to relieve the scorching heat whose 
intensity increased hour by hour. 


1 The text reads y* J obc&e MS. (a) reads for 

MS. (B) roads Tho reading of the text is adopted. 

2 Fazlu-llah Khan gives a word Ydlaii in the meaning of alam , a 
standard or ensign. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) agree with the footnote variant omitting the 

words j found in the text. 

4 MS. (A) 

& In the first line MSS. (A) (B) read ** for jr* (Text). In the second 
line MS. (A) reads Aj for ^ (Text). 

6 The text reads (J^f Jl MS. (B) reads df for 

but the correct reading appears to be *^*1^ MS. (A). 
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Verse. 


A breast which is consumed by the fire of separation 
Sandal 1 * * can afford it no relief. 

At the very moment of hearing the good tidings of victory he 
yielded up his life 8 to the Lord, the Giver of life, the Receiver 
of life. The following stanza was written to record the date of 
his death :— 

Shir Shah, he in dread of whom 
The lion and the goat drank at the same source 
Left the world ; the wise sage pronounced 
The date of his death. Zi dtash murd 8 (he died from the 
effects of fire). 

His corpse was taken to Sahsaram where was the burial-place 
of his fathers, and there buried. The period of his military 
command was fifteen years, and of his Sultanate five years. 

It is said that on one occasion when he was looking in a 
mirror, he exclaimed, “ Alas ! that I obtained my kingdom at the 
time of evening prayer.” 4 * * * 


1 Santalum album . Useful in headache, Sontheimer II, 138. There 

are three kinds according to the Makhzanu-l-adwhjah. The white sandal 
called in Hindi Chandan ; the yellow sandal called in Hindi Mulagir ; the red 
sandal called in Hindi Rakat Ghandan . This latter is the wood of Pterocarpus 
mntalinus (lied sanders). It is generally called Debt Chandan, it is used, 
not for headache, but after being offered at the shrine of Kfili is used to 
mnrk the forehead of the worshipper. The others both Chandan and 
Malaytrgir (so called because it comes from Malnyalam or Malabar) are used 
as a powder mixed into a paste with water to apply to the forehead as a cure 
for headache. They are also used in pujd or worship by the Hindus, who have 
a saying 

Chandan , dhtlp, dtp , malaydgir 
Prem sahit Thdkur nuhalivdiin . 

With (gifts of) Chandan, frankincense, lamps, and malayagir 
I will lovingly bathe the Thakur (Lord). 

* Omit MS. (A). 

8 o <j£jf y These letters give the date 952 H. This date is given in 
figures in both MSS. (A) (B). 

4 That is to say so late in life. Firishta says : Whenever he looked in the 

glass and saw his white beard, he used to say, “ It was near evening before 

I attained to empire.*’ 

MSS. (A) (B) writes ^1 IS jya. 
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My heart! like Khizr 1 * * take and drink the water of life, 

Like Sikandar come and conquer land and sea. 

If thou eutertainest any longing for the cup-bearer and wine, 
Take the cup of Kausar % from the hand of the Hurl 8 and 
drink. 

The fame of thy greatness and glory and majesty 
Has. reached the Koh-i-qaf, go thither and hear its tale. 

If thou art sitting, for instance, on the throne of Solomon, 
One day like the ant creep into the recess of a cave and hide 
there ; 

Two or three days like the spider, spin in the deserted corner 
of the world the strands of desire and take thy place there. 
Every beautiful-faced one, 4 whose beauty is unapproachable 
With that one, to thy heart’s content, 5 take thy delight. 

This world is a dream in the opinion of the wise, 

Do thou at last see this dream and take it. 

Thy life, 0 Qadiri, is as a fairy-tale of enchantment, 

Thou hast heard the talo, take the spell of enchantment. 
When the hand of Death tears 6 the sleeve of thy existence 
Raise thy hand, and seize the skirt of the true Friend (God). 

• Islem Shah ibni ShIr Shah SOiq 7 

Who is Islem Khan, on the fifteenth of the month Rabi‘u-1- 
Awwal in the year 952 H. (]545 A.D.), acting upon the sum¬ 
mons of the Amirs 8 of Bhatta came by forced marches from the 
neighbourhood of Patna, 9 and by the co-operation of ‘Isa Khan 
Hajjab and the other men of influence and power, 10 succeeded 11 to 
the imperial throne in room of his father, with the title of Islem 


l Al-Khizr. See Hughes, Diet , of Islam , p. 272. 

* Qur'an cviii. 1-3. See Hughes, op. cit.. } p. 262 . 

8 The women of Paradise. Qur'an lv. 56-78. 

* MS. (A) reads Jji j* for 

6 footnote variant <J^ MS. (13). 

6 (Text) MS.(Aj MS. (B) reads 

1 MS. (A) omits 

8 A footnote variant ^ (B). 

« MS. (A) *4* Bhatta. 10 0& j JL (JU|. 

1L MSS. (A) (B; read for (Text). 


374. 
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Shah, and the son of Mulla Ahmad Junaid, 1 who is well known,* 
375- found this verse of the sacred word: 8 “And already we have 
written in the Psalms, after the admonition that ‘ the earth 
shall my righteous servants inherit,’ ” 4 to give the date of his 
accession. He wrote a despatch to his elder brother ‘Adil Khan 
and sent it to him in Ranthanbur, of which the following is 
the substance. “Although the succession was really your right, 
still as you were at so great a distance there was a danger, 
nay a certainty of the occurrence of disturbances here before 
you could arrive. Accordingly with a view to keep down in¬ 
surrections, I will take charge of the army for a few days as 
your deputy, and after you arrive I shall have no alternative but 
to submit to and obey you.” Leaving Kalinjar he made for 6 Agra 
and in the vicinity of the township of Kura Khatampur, 6 Khawass 
Khan arrived from Sihrind which was his jdegir, and yielded a 
forced allegiance, because he was more inclined to favour the 
accession of ‘Adil Khan as compared with Islem Shah ; a splendid 
banquet was held and he was anew placed on the throne. After¬ 
wards when fresh despatches from Islem Shah reached ‘Adil 
Khan, he referred the question of his coming to the following four 
persons upon whose advice and opinion as to its expediency he 
made his action dependent: Qutb Khan Naib, ‘Isa Khan Niyazi, 
JQiawa§§ Khan, and Jalal Khan Jilwani,? all of whom were great 
Amirs, men of eminence belonging to his family. Islem Shah sent 
this body of men to him bearing an agreement by which he under¬ 
took to allow ‘Adil Khan to depart to his jaegir after the first inter¬ 
view, and to deliver to his control any place in Hindustan which he 
might select. ‘Adil Khan acting upon the advice of these Amirs 
pivceeded from the neighbourhood of Ranthanbur to Fathpur, 

1 MSS. (A) (B) Jund. 8 MS. (B) omits 

* Supply I) MS. (A). See Qur’an xxi, 105. 

4 Psalm xxxvii, 29. ‘ The righteous shall inherit the land and dwell therein 

for ever.* 

The date is given by the words f that which follows 

I. The value of being 951, that which follows is 952 H. 

‘ MSS. (A) (B) tjl 

* Kora (Corah) Town in Fathpur district, N.-W. P., on the old Mughul Road 

from Agra to Allahabad. See Tieff, Yol. I, p. 235 and map, Yol. 111. See 
also Hunter, Imp. Oaz. viii, p. 295. 1 MSS. (A) (B) Jalu. 
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otherwise cnlled Sikii, and Islem Shah 1 left Agra and came to 
ghikarpur,* where the royal palace is at present, to receive him; 
and when they met they first fulfilled the duties of condolence, and 370* 
evinced great cordiality, and after a short time set out together for 
Agra. Islem Shah had plotted treachery against ‘Adil Khan, and 
had consequently made a stipulation that not more than two or 
three persons should be left in the fort with ‘Adil Khan. This 
however was not carried out, and a large body of followers accom¬ 
panied him; accordingly Islem Shah was constrained, in order to 
avoid suspicion, to treat ‘Adil Khan with extraordinary 3 fawning 
and flattery, saying “ I have taken care of these unruly 4 Afghans 
so far by artful means, 6 now I make them over to you.” 

Verse. 

Subject the intoxicated and riotous one to the warning glance 
of the cup-bearer. 6 

Having placed him upon the throne he himself assumed an 
attitude of submission and obedience, and from motives of worldly 
wisdom was most punctilious in the observance of courtesy. 7 
Although ‘Adil Khan was in the flower of his youth, and of great 
bodily strength (many well-known tales of his strength are told), 
nevertheless, since he was fond of ease, and was well aware of the 
craft and subtlety of Islem Shah and his 8 ways of dealing, would 
not agree to that procedure, rose to his feet, and seating Islem 
Shah on the throne again with all honour and ceremony, 9 swore 
allegiance to him, and offered him congratulations upon his acces¬ 
sion, with the customary offerings 10 and oblations. Islem Shah, 
in accordance with the compact which had been made, 11 sent ‘Isa 
Khan and Khawass Khan to accompany ‘Adil Khan, and having 
confirmed Baiana to hirn as a jdegir , permitted him to proceed 
thither. Two months later he appointed Ghazi Mahalli, who was 
one of his confidential attendants, to go and arrest ‘Adil Khan. 

1 Omit fj MS. (B). 

« MS. (A) Sanlcapnr. 8 MS. (A) reads &*■ 

4 MS. (A) 8 MS. (A) bo, 

6 From Hafiz. See ode commencing DIwani-Hafiz, Newa 

Kisbore Press, p. 303. 

I MS. (A) reads c-ej&o. H MS. (B) supplies j\. 

» Bend MSS. (A)(B). 10 MS. (A) £?lj jUjJ j djfjiiij 

II MS. (B) omits 
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‘Atlil Klian, however, heard of this, and fled from Baiana taking 
refuge with Kbawa?s Khan in Miwat. Khawa§s Khan then 
summoned Ghazi Mahalli, and bound him with that same golden 
chain which he had brought for ‘Add Khan, and having gained 
377. over to his side all 1 * * the Amirs, set out for Agra with a large 
army. Qutb K]iaii and ‘Isa Khan also, who were two of the chief 
nobles of the State, 8 with whose concurrence the compact s had 
been made, were annoyed at this breach of faith on the part of 
Islem Shah. 4 * and with great management summoned ‘Adil Khan 
at a time agreed upon, namely at day break after the Shab-i-baratfi 
so that they might own allegiance to him. It so chanced that 
‘Adil IQian and Khawass Khan, having arrived at Slkrl on the 
Shab-i-barat, 6 spent that night as a vigil in the service of Shaikh 
Salim Chishti, in voluntary prayers 7 and benedictions, so that 
their departure for Agra was delayed long past the time agreed 
upon, and it was breakfast time 8 when they reached the outskirts 
of Agra. Tslem Shah who was alarmed, 9 spoke very courteously 
to Qutb Khan and the rest of the Amirs, and permitted them to 
go and present themselves before ‘Adil Khan. His 10 object was 
to get rid of his opponents, and that very instant to start alone 11 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read l/°l 

5 MSS. (A) (B) omit J \j*\. 8 MS. (A) j\j$ j J \ji. 

4 MSS. (A) (B) read ISAAS'J,.instead of 

6 Tho fifteenth day of SWbun. A day of great rejoicing among Muham¬ 
madans. Muhammad ordered his followers to keep vigil during this night, to 
repeat a hundred prayers and keep the next day as a fast day. See Hughes, 
Diet, of Islam. 

Briggs in his translation of Firishta says, “ as it was tho night of the 
Koorban festival,” and in a footnote says, “ this fast is kept in commemoration 
of the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham.” The translator however is at fault 
here, as the original says *]>? V* (Bo. Text, p. 431) and inas¬ 

much at it was the Shab-i-bardt. 

6 MS. (A) in error vf J*. 

7 j Naicdfil wa ad'iyah. Naivajil are voluntary prayers which 

may be omitted without sin, as distinguished from Farz which are prayers 
enjoined by God, and from Sunnah , prayers founded on the practice of the 
Prophet. 

See Hughes, Diet, of Islam , art. Prayer. 

8 Chd§htgdhe. 14 tx&f MSS. (A) (B). 

9 MS. (A) omits jf and also I) after 

10 Insert ^ after MSS. (A) (B) instead of as in the text. 
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for the fortress of Ohunar, seize the treasure which was there, and 
* after collecting the necessary equipment for an army to return 
and again engage in war. ‘Isa Khan Hajjab warned him of the 
folly and absurdity of this project, and prevented him from send¬ 
ing his Amirs to his enemy and from starting for Chunar. Even¬ 
tually Islem Sljah, accompanied by a party of his own bodyguard, 
and two or three thousand old and trusty retainers, left Agra with 
all haste and came out in force to fight, first recalling those Amirs 1 
whom he had sent, 8 saying “ I am by no means confident that ‘Adil 
Khan will not deal treacherously with you ; you had better return 
quickly and rejoin me, because the question between 8 him and me 
can only be settled by the sword.” 

Verse. 

In this case messengers and despatches can avail nothing, 

The two-edged sword will make this matter clear. 4 
The Amirs, however, who were friendly to ‘Adil Khan, on seeing 
Islem Shah take the field, refused 6 to return to his side and 378. 
entered the ranks of the more powerful army ; a severe battle 
ensued before Agra, and ‘Adil Khan was defeated 8 and fled 
alone toward Bhatta. 7 Kbawas? Khan and ‘Isa Khan Niy&zi, who 
had a strong regard and unbounded loyalty for each other, took 
the road to Miwat and the township of Firuzpur, engaged the 
force which had been sent in pursuit of them, and overcame it; 
but eventually, not having power to resist the army of Islem Shah, 
proceeded to the hills to the north of Hindustan, which 8 are 
called (the) Kumaon (hills), and took refuge with the Rajas of 
that district. Qutb Khan Naib, having been appointed to attack 
them, kept continually ravaging the country at the foot of the 
hills. In the meantime Islem Shah proceeded to Chunliar, and 
sent the treasure which was there to Gwaliar, and on his return, 
when he reached the township of Kiitah Khatampur, while en¬ 
gaged in playing chaugan with Jalal Khan Jilwani, 9 who was one 
of the married Amirs of the Afghans, and had been ,0 an adherent 

1 MS. (A) * Omit y MS. (B). & MS. (B) omits 

4 This order of the hemistiches is given in MS. (A), 
t MS. (A) *aJU jtj. « MSS. (A) (B) 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit J 8 MS. (A) omits \Ij wf. 

* MSS. (A) (B )jl+. >0 MS. (A) tiff. 

62 
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of ‘Adil Kljan, and a great object of suspicion to Islem Sljah, by 
some treacherous device persuaded him to come to his camp, and 
cast him into chains together with his brother Kjjudadad, making 
them over to an Af gh an who had a blood feud with them, and 
having put them to death under the cloke of vengeance, proceeded 
to Agra, [and from thence to Gwaliar which he had made his 
capital], 1 * * and setting himself to slay and eradicate a party who 
were favourable to ‘Adil Khan, girded up his loins in enmity 
against them, and swept them one by one from the board of the 
world like so many pieces in the game of draughts or chess. 
Qutb Khan also took fright, and fled from the foot of the Kumaon 
379. hills to Lahore, taking refuge with Haibat Khan, to whom Shir 
Shah had given the title of A‘zam Humayuu. Haibat Khan 
in obedience to a summons from * Islem Shah, sent Qutb Khan 
in chains to him. Islem Shah sent him together with Shahbaz 
Khan Luhani, 8 who was brother-in-law to Shir Shah, 4 * and 
Barmazid Kor who was the Dajj&l 6 of that sect, and the Hajjaj 6 
of his age, and thirteen or fourteen other Amirs 7 and Amirs’ sons, 
to the fortress of Gwaliar, where most of them quitted the body 
in imprisonment. 8 

[Among them was Mahmud Khan, son of ‘Adil Khan, who in 
his seventh year had counselled Shir Shah to throw up a rampart 
of sand, in consequence of which Shir Shah had made him his 
heir-apparent, as has been related. Another was Kawal Khan 
Ghakkar who will be mentioned shortly]. 9 

And in this year Salim Shah summoned A‘zam Humayun from 

i Not in MSS. { A) (B). 8 8 MS. (B). 

4 Firishta says ***> J 

who was sister’s husband to Salim Shah, with Barmazid Kor and some others. 
Bo. Text, 432. 

Briggs translates this, “ the king’s brother-in-law, who was deprived of his 
eight,” mistaking Barmazid Kor . (Briggs II, 132.) 

4 Dajjdl. The Masthu-d-dajjdl or lying Christ, the last of the 

impostors whose appearance was predicted by Muhammad. 

6 See ante, p. 12 n. 1. 1 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

8 The text reads by gunpowder. MSS. (A) (B) omit these 

words. 

9 This portion enolosed in square brackets is not in MSS. (A) (B) a foot¬ 
note to the text states that it is found in one MS. 
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L&hor, but he advanced some excuse 1 * * for not coming in person, 
and sent Sa‘id Khan his brother, who was renowned for courage 
and sound judgment.* Islem Shah received him with the utmost 
Bhow of favour, and made much of him, advancing him to the 
highest place of intimacy, but inwardly cherished the intention 
of putting an end to him ; at last one day, having summoned him 
to a private interview within the palace, he shewed him the heads 
of the Amirs who had been immured alive in the walls, for instance 
Zain Khan Niyazi 8 and the others, saying : Do you recognize these 
persons, who they are ? He mentioned the names of some 
whom he recognized. Previously to this he had thrown 4 * the 
abovementioned Amirs, men of ability, into a chamber in Gwaliar, 
and setting fire to it with gunpowder had burned them all except 
Kawal Khan Ghakkar, who remained under the protection of the 
All-cherisher safe in a corner of the room. 6 [It is said that the 380. 
following was the reason of his escaping; the sister of Kawal 
Eban, who had been united by marriage to Islem Shah, became 
aware of the conference and sent word to her brother, saying : This 
very night they intend to blow up the prisoners with gunpowder. 

She also sent from inside (the palace) four quilts stuffed with 
cotton, and several skins of water. Kawal Khan poured quanti¬ 
ties of water upon the quilts, and under pretence of taking a bath 
betook himself into a corner, apart from his friends, and rolling 
himself up in the quilts had gone to sleep when they set fire to the 
room, and all were burned to ashes, but he alone remained alive 
beneath the quilt. In the morning Islem Shah came to inspect 
that prison house, and seeing Kawal Khan alive said : It is right 
for me to release you seeing that fire had no power over you]. 6 
Then Islem Shah having made him 7 take an oath that he would 
never again oppose him, released him, and appointed him to assist 
the Governor of the Panjab to conquer the country of the Ghak- 
kars [where he arrived with all honour]. 8 In short Sa‘id Khan, who 
had been a witness of this sudden death, gave orders in obedience 


1 MS. (A) 2 cJtf* MS. (B) reads cJUi. 

8 MS. (A) omits 4 MS. (A) omits c/f. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read simply 

4 This portion enclosed in square brackets is not in MSS. (A) (B) a foot¬ 

note to the text states that it is found in one MS. 

1 MS3. (A.) (B) omit jf*. 8 Not in MSS. (A) (B)- 
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to which post horses were tied up along the road to L&hor, so that 
he travelled the distance between Agra and Labor within three 
night*. Day by day the scale turned more and more in favour of the 
Niyazi faction, and A ‘zam Humaytin read the &hufbah in his own 
name in Labor. Islem Shah returned from that same camp and 
came to Agra, and summoning a vast army from all sides marched 
for the Panjab. Sazawal Khan came from Malwa to join this 
movement, and was received very graciously, and after bringing 
forward certain important matters took leave, while Islem Shah, 
after halting for a few days in Dihll and ordering his army, set out 
381. for Labor . 1 A‘zam Hum ay tin and KbawS?? B&an, and 4 Isa Khan 1 
NiySzi as well, (who had come down from the hill country to join 
him), came from the Panjab with armies strong as the hills to 
receive Islem Shah. In the early part of the 8 winter time a 
fierce battle was fought in front of 4 the township of Ambftla, and 
on the evening preceding the day on which the battle was to be 
fought, A‘zam Khan had asked Khawagq Khan: After the victory 
who will be selected as the successor to the throne P He answered : 
It may be that it will be ‘Adil Khan who is the eldest son of Shir 
Shah 6 * and is really fit to rule. It appears that the Niyazi faction 
said , 6 The kingdom is not by inheritance, but Ee who conquers , takes 
the booty. 1 It is a foregone conclusion, what sense is there in this 
that we should strike with the sword and the kingdom should 
oome to others. 

Kbawa .99 Kh&n. who was heart and soul attached to the cause 
of Shir Shih, was displeased at this claim of theirs, consequently 
when the battle began to rage, he refused to fight , 8 and standing 
aloof left the battle field together with ‘ Isa Kh§n Niyazi. The 
Niyazi faction fought right manfully, without yielding a foot of 
ground, and were near carrying away the ceutre 4 of Islem Shah’s 

l MS. (A) reads j> 

» MSS. (A) (B) omit W 1 *- a footnote to the text states that the 

words are in one MS. 

* MSS. (A) (B) read only jJj| In the winter time. 

«MS. (A). t MS. (A) Bupplies *£l>. 

6 P* 1 man ghalaba salaba. 

® The text reads but this is manifestly wrong, and the 

reading should be ^ a8 j n MS. (A) (B). 

8 MS. (A) omits V*li. 
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army, but in the end 1 * * * * pluck told, 8 and their efforts were of no 
avail. 

Verse. 

Thy wound which utters presage of thy death 
When it feels thy salt closes its lips. 

And Sa‘id Khan, the elder brother of A‘zam Humayfin, attended 
by a body of men fully armed and equipped, disguised in such a 
way that no one would know him, came in under the pretext of 
offering congratulations, with the intention of putting an end 
to Islem §bah, and with that object asked repeatedly, where is the 
Padshah that I may offer him my congratulations on his victory. 

An elephant driver of one of those elephants which had sur¬ 
rounded Islem Shah recognised the voice of Sa‘id Khan, and 
struck a blow at him with his spear, but he 8 made his way in 
safety through the crowd of elephants, great as it was,* and 
foiled in his purpose made his escape ; the NiyazI faction fled 382. 
and came to Dhankot, 6 which is near Roh, 6 and the remainder 
were plundered by the Kawars, while some were drowned in the 
nullahs of Arabala. Islem SJhfth pursued as far as Western 
Rohtas, and despatched Kb wa j a Wais 7 Sirwani with a large 
army to oppose the Nlyazls, and returned towards Agra. Leaving 
Agra he went 8 to Glwaliar, and made it his capital. 9 When 
Khawa?? Khan and ‘Isa Khan NiyazI, who had made common 
cause, left the battle field, ‘Isa Khan went to the hill country, 10 
[while Khawass Khan with five or six hundred cavalry 11 fled to 
L&hor] ; [and (Islam Kh&n) 18 Islem Shah appointed Shams Khan 


I MS. (B) rends for cAV*- 

• The word ‘ plaok 1 seems the best equivalent for the 

Persian tSei nimak which means literally salt, and secondarily spirit, courage. 

It may also mean however that Islem Shah’s men were ‘ trne to their Salt.’ 

8 The text reads j here which quite loses the sense. Read jf MS.(B). 

♦ Omit ty&s* &U MSS. (A) (B). 6 MS. (A) Dhankob. 

« MS. (A) W) Radah. 7 MS. (A) yt}\ Awaia. 

8 MS. (A) MS. (B) 9 \j MSS. (A) (B). 

10 We should follow the text here. MS. (A) omits the words 

and goes on j* *>. omitting the passage in square 

brackets which follows. 

II MS. (B) IS »u pH MS. (A). 
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Luhanl as Governor of Labor; and at a time when Sljams Khan 
had come out for some undertaking 1 * * to a distance of thirty krohs 
from Lahor, Khawaga Khan, 8 with three 8 or four hundred cavalry, 
each individual man of whom could have withstood an army, 
advanced with the idea of taking Labor, and encamped 4 in the 
grove of Kamran Mlrza. The inhabitants of Lahor shutting them¬ 
selves up in the fort held the city till the arrival of Shams Khan, 
and Khawass Khan, haring cut down the lofty trees 5 of Safldar and 
Chinar 6 of that grove, had set about making Sfltur 7 and ladders, 
when 8 his cavalry brought news that Rai Husain Jilwani and 
other Amirs of Salim Shah's party with an army of thirty thou- 
383. sand cavalry had arrived in the neighbourhood of Lahor. Kha- 
wagg Khan, after a conference with 1 Isa Khan, abandoned the siege, 
and went out some five or six krohs to meet (his enemy), and with 
five hundred veteran cavalry well tried in war hurled himself 
against that wall of steel. Rai Husain said to his men, leave the 
way open so 9 that this black calamity may pass through our midst. 
Accordingly 10 he made a breach in the line of Salim Shah's 
army, and attacked them again from the rear and threw them 
into confusion. At this juncture he received a wound in the knee 
which bore him from his horse to the ground, but his opponents 
had not sufficient enterprise to come up to him and take him 
prisoner, and he was openly borne off the field upon a charpoy. 11 

I MS. (A) u-r* * 8 *t* rf - 

* MS. (A) J*j*. 8 MS. (A) * MS. (A) AJAxif ijji. 

‘ MS. (A) 

• The Safeddr. jf*t**» is the white Poplar or Abele. The Chinar has been 

already mentioned. 

T MS. (A) jy This word is not given in any of the dictionaries. The 
only word I can conjeoture it may possibly be meant for is the Turk! y*[*» 
Bdti i, which means the roof of a house (P. de C.) in which case it would have 
a meaning of a shelter under which to approach the walls, like the Roman 

Tinea, whioh consisted of a roof resting upon posts eight feet in height, made 
sufficiently light to admit of its being carried by the soldiers. The roof was 
formed of planks and wickor work. 

8 MS. (A) ^' 9 MS. (A) reads #f ) &’. 

M MS. (A) reads J ij) jA) cjU* j|. 

II I have retained this word in its English dress as being one so familiar to 

all who know India. The /ft chahdr pdi is simply an oblong wooden 
frame on four legs (as its name implies) fitted with a bottom of string, matting 
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Ral IJusain forbade his men to give pursuit, and Kbawa^s Khan 
went off in safety towards Nagarkot] 1 whence he proceeded to the 
foot of the Kumaon hills. The final issue of his affairs will bo 
related shortly 8 in its own place if God, He is exalted , so will it. 

The Niyazi faction set their hearts upon the government of 
Kashmir, but by the craft of the Kashmiris were enticed into bye- 
ways, and eventually reached their rest in the corner of destruc¬ 
tion, as will be mentioned, if God, He is exalted , so will it. 

And in the year 954 H. (1547 A.D .) an Afghan named Usman, 
whose hand Sazawai Khau had cut off for some reason, one day 
laid an ambush in Agra, and at the entrance to a road aimed a 
blow at Sazawai Khan and wounded him. Sazawai Khan went 
to the camp, and represented that this attack had been made at 
the instance of Salim Shah, he then took his way to Malwa. 

Islem Shah pursued him as far as Banswala, but seeing that 
Sazawai Khan was hidden among the Zamindars of Sarur , 8 
Salim Shah left ‘Isa Khan Sur with twenty thousand cavalry in 
Ujjain, and reached the capital. In the early part of his reign 334 , 
Islem Shah detailed five thousand cavalry for the chief sarhdrs of 
Hindustan. Among them Mubariz Khan, the son of Nizam Khan 4 
Sur, who was the cousin and wife’s brother of Islem Shah, and 
eventually received the title of Muhammad 4 Adill, was appointed 
as a commander of twenty thousand to the vicinity of Ajawan 
in the Sarkar of Sanbal, in order that Khawa§s Khan and the 
other Amirs might not be able to raise disturbances in that 
province, and he appointed as his deputy Pabandh Khazak . 6 He 
had also given orders at the beginning of his reign, that between 
every two resthouses built by Shir Shah, which were at intervals 
of one Jcroh ;another rest-house of the same pattern should be built, 
with a temple, and a dwelling-place, and a conduit for water, and 
that a buttery and kitchen containing food both cooked and uncooked, 
for the use of travellers , 6 both Hindu and Musulman, should be 


or a broad tape called niwdr , in common nse as a bedstead, and everywhere 
known as a chdrpoy. See Yule and Burnell, Glossary, .9. v. 

1 The portion included in double square brackets is omitted from MS. (B) 
a MS. (A) 8 Footnote variant Sarud. 

4 MS. (A^ writes fUai. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read kfrazak as in footnote variant. The text reads 

Khabrak. 

8 MSS, (A) (B) supply 
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always open. Among other commands of his was this, that the 
madad-i-via'aafi 1 and aimak grants of the whole of the protected * 
provinces of Hindustan which Shir Shah had given, and the 
rest-houses which he had furnished, and the pleasure-gardens he had 
laid out,® should remain just as they were, and should not be 
altered in the slightest degree. Another order was, that all the 
Pdtars 4 should be taken by force from those Amirs who kept 
Akhfiras (these are well known in Hindustan). He also seized 6 
the elephants in the same manner, and did not leave in the posses¬ 
sion of any one any but a wretched female elephant fit only for 
carrying baggage, and gave 6 orders that the red tent was con¬ 
fined solely to his own use. Another order was this, that he 
brought the whole country under his own personal control, 7 and in 
accordance with the regulations aud custom of the dagM system 8 
which Shir Shah had instituted, the soldiery were paid in cash. 
A further step was to send written orders to all the Sarkars 
containing comprehensive instructions on all important points 
of religion, and all political and civil questions, 9 entering into 
(he minutest essential detail, 10 and deali?ig with all regulations 
85. which might be of service to the soldiery and civil population, to 
the merchants and other various classes, and which the authori¬ 
ties were bound to follow in their jurisdiction. 

All these points were written in these documents whether agree¬ 
able to the religious law or not, 11 so that there was no necessity to 
refer any such matters 18 to the Qazi or Mufti , nor was it proper 
to do so. 18 

A See Aln-i-Akbari (Blochmann) I, 268, 272, regarding the tenures of land 
called respectively madad^i-m^ash aud aimah. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 4 Dancing girls, see ante, p. 260 (Text) n. 4. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omit cJ/. « MS. (A) 

1 cAU iyA Le (A MS. (A) 

8 See Ain-i-Akbarl (Blochmann) T, 242. Under the ddghi system every 
Amir began as a commander of twenty, and when he brought his full comple¬ 
ment of twenty horses to be branded (jU dagh signifies a brand), he was to 
be promoted to the next higher grade, and so on. 

• MS. (A) omits the words J o^LU/o. MS. (B) omits oUj*. 

10 Naqir o qitmir-i-faruri. tfaqir means the small groove 

on the date stone, qifmir is the thin pellicle which covers the datestone. 

D MS. (A) *> (jib* fy*. J® MS. (A) ul^Jf, is M S. (A) if 
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Also the Amit’s of five thousand, ten thousand, and twenty 
thousand, used every Friday to pitch a lofty tent supported by.eight 
poles, 1 * and bring the shoes of Salim Shah together with a quiver 
which he had given to the sarddrs 8 in front of the throne; and first 
of all the commander of the troops, and after him the Munsif , that 
is to say, the Chief Commissioner (Amifo) followed by the others in 
due precedence, with bowed heads and every expression of respect 
would take their seats in their appointed places. Then a Secretary 
would come and road aloud that order, chapter and verse, which 
occupied eighty sheets of paper more or less. Any question 
which presented any difficulty was referred by them in conclave 
to the various provisions and rulings of that document, by which 
it was finally decided, and if it should so happen that any Amir 
acted in contravention of that order, the Secretary used to write 
a report of that action^ and despatch it to the Court, and the 
disobedient Amir would forthwith be visited with punishment 
together with his family and relations. This procedure remained 
in force to the end of the reign of Islem Shah. The writer of 
this Muntakhab , in the year 955 H. (1548 A.D.), when he was of 
tender age, went to the country of Bajwara, one of the dependen¬ 
cies of Baifina, with the army of Farid Taran, Commander of five 
thousand, in the company of his maternal grandfather, on him be 
the mercy of God , and witnessed these customs and rules of practice. 
And in the year 954 H. or in 955 H., God knows which, Khwaja 
Wais SirwanI, who had been commissioned to proceed against 
A‘zam Humayun 3 * S * * [fought a battle with the Nlyazis in the 

1 This is a conjecture. I have failed to find the word Surgha in any 

dictionary. Tt sounds like a Turk! word. There is a word in the TurkI 
language Su gh ma or ^4 Suqrna (Fazlu-llah Kh an) meaning pilier 

colonne (P de C) and it is quite possible that in copying the word j has been 
written for J and the f omitted by oversight. We should then have 
as in the text and MSS. The meaning is reasonable : eight-poled shamianas 
being very commonly used, . 

8 MS. (A) has a different reading to the text here. It reads 
a^J j\ a/**J ^ j* upon a tray which lie had given to the 

Surd&r, instead of tola (Jljla y-o &£ 

S MS. (B) omits the words from to OjA*, the copyist having mis¬ 

taken his place after the first occurrence of the name A‘7 ( am Humayun, 

63 
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vicinity of Dhankot, 1 * * and was defeated. A'zarn Humayun] having 
taken a strong force pursued him as far as Sihrind. Islem Shah 
sent a large army against the rebels, and at last they fought 
another battle in the same country, and on this occasion also the 
386 . Niyazis suffered defeat, and some of their women were captured 
and sent to Gwaliar. Islem Shah dishonoured them, and made 
over to the harlots in his camp the banners and tents and all the 
tokens of dignity of the Niyazis who had fallen into his hands, and 
naming one Sa'id Khan, and another A‘$am 8 Humayun, and a 
third Shahbaz Khan, in this way he distributed titles. More¬ 
over he gave them drums which they used to play at their doors 
at the time of the naubat, 8 and the prostitutes used to give them¬ 
selves airs 4 * and used to say Sag-i-falakam .* This class used to 
come every Thursday evening, in accordance with the custom 
of the harlots of Hindustan, to pay their respects to Islem Shah, 
and the heralds and chamberlains used to call out with a lcjud 
voice, 0 King cast a gracious glance hither, for a certain Khan 
Niyazi, and Bahman Khan are here to invoke blessings on thee. 
This used to annoy the Afghans who were all of one tribe and Of 
one mind, so that an intense disgust for him had sprung up iit 
their hearts. Some assert that his conferring the titles of the 
Niyazis and giving the ensigns and drums was on the first 
occasion. 6 God knows the truth. And A‘zam Humayun, who on 
the second occasion was defeated, was not able to gird himself 
again to war, and the Niyazi party being scattered asunder grew 
daily weaker, and at first took refuge with the Ghakkars in the 
neighbourhood of Rohtas, making the hill country adjoining the 
Kashmir territory their asylum. Islem Shah, in order to remove 
the cause of the mischief, marched with a large army, and reach¬ 
ing the Panjab took up a strong position in the northern hill 
range, and by way of guarding his head-quarter post built five 
387 . forts : viz,, Mankot and Ra§hidkot aud the others. For a space of 

1 MS. (A) Dhankob. * MSS. (A) (B) omit 

I Naubat. Music which is played daily by the band appointed for 

the purpose at stated hours. See Aln-i-Akbari (B) I. 51. 

« JllUdUi Footnote variant, also MSS. (A) (B) Text reads lixb 
Tabl-i-ula (nawaMitan). To beat the drum of self-conceit. 

Sag-i’Falakdm. u I am the dog of the sky/’ a parodied expres¬ 
sion taken from the astronomical Stur-i-faiak , the constellation Leo. 

6 On the occasion of their first defeat. 
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two years he kept the Afghans 1 * * employed in carrying stone and 
lime, and had such a hatred of the whole tribe that he heaped* 
the dust of infamy and oppression on their heads. At this time 
he did not give them, even the smallest coin 8 by way of recom¬ 
pense. A party of them, however, who had obtained exemption 
from this labour, 4 * he detailed to oppose the Ghakkars, and they 
engaged in continuous warfare with them. 

The Ghakkars in appearance like the tribe of * Ad, 6 daily fought 
with the Afghans, and by night entered their camp like thieves, 
and used to carry off whomsoever they might find, woman or man, 
freed man or slave, and keep them in bonds with the utmost 
rigour, and sell them. The Afghans 6 dragged them in the dirt, 
and gave them the nickname of Ruswai (disgraced), but no one 
had the power to represent this state of things to Islem Shah till at 
last one day Shah Muhammad Farmali, 7 who was one of the 
most noted Amirs for wit and good-humour in Hindustan, and 
was also a specially favoured and forward boon companion said, 

“ My Lord the King ! Last night I saw in a dream three bags 
descend from heaven, in one of which was dust, in another gold, 
and in the third 8 paper. The dust fell upon the head of a 
soldier, the gold went to the house of the Hindu daftarl and the 
paper remained in the royal treasury/' Islem Shah was pleased 
with this speech, and promised that after his return to Gwaliar he 
would make his accountants draw up an account of the soldiers' 
pay, and pay them in gold. As it happened that order was never 
carried out, for in those same days death seized him by the collar. 

Verse. 

Attend to my wants to-day for that draught is of no avail 
Which is given to Sohrab after his death. 

In the end, the affairs of the Niyazis came to this, that when 388 . 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit * MS. ( A ) **=*)• 

8 MS. (A) cJ.Ua. J ^ Ya1c f als 0 i ital na ddd > The text reads 
fulus. The jttal is an imaginary division of the dam, need only for 
•purposes of calculation. Its fictitious valne is only the thousandth pare 

of a’fttpee. Atn-i-Akbari (B) I. 31. 

4 Read B */ && MS. (A). MS. (B) . The text ie wrong. 

6 See Sale’s Koran, p. 4. 8 MSS. (A) (B) &*&***$ fei, 

1 MS A. GjJ. 8 MS. (A) 9 A scribe, clerk 
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their strength 1 II was broken, and they came into Kashmir, the 
Ka§hmiris, who are * born traitors and deceivers, first of all invited 
the Niyftzis from Rajuri after inflaming them with spurious 
ambition for kingdom, and in the end their guides leading them 
astray 8 brought the tribes of Kashmir to oppose them, and at a 
hint from Islem Shah, held the head of the pass against them. 
The women even of the Niyazls in defence of their honour girded 
on quivers, (among them were the mother and wife of A‘zam 
Humayiin),* and fighting with the Kashmiris were attacked by a 
bail of stones which literally covered them, and not a soul escaped. 
It is said that in the reign of Shir Shah a body of the Afghans of 
the tribe of Sanbal invited the Niyazis to Dhankof under treaty, 
and put tw T o thousand of them to death in obedience to the orders 
of Shir Shah, putting their wives and children to the sword. Five 
years later the same thing happened to them, 6 and in this house 
of retribution they received the reward of their deeds, hand for 
hand. And 8 in these narrow passes they put all three brothers 
to tbe sword, sending their heads as an offering to Salim Shah. 
They also sent for him a girl from there. A part of this story has 
been elegantly told in the Tarikh-i-Kashmirl the composition of 
which is ancient though its arrangement is modern; and at the time 
‘when Islem Shah, had sent troops against the Ghakkars and the 
Janoha party who were strongly entrenched on the banks of the 
river Behat, he himself was occupied in building the fortress of 
Mangarb ; 8 and Kamrau Mirza, after fighting many battles with 9 
ggg Muhammad Humayiin Padshah, fled from Kabul and took refuge 
with Salim Shah, in the hopes that he would give him reinforce¬ 
ments which would enable him to capture Kabul, in the (vain) 
expectation that the water which had flowed away would return 10 
to its source. When Islem Shah heard this tidings, he selected 
from his army the notorious Humun 1 * Baqqal, who in those 

I Footnote variant 0^*0. 8 MS. (A) 8 MSS. (A) (B) 

♦ Omit ** MSS. (A) (B). 

8 ij »f ck*. Hamdn ash dar Kdaa-i&han bud. Lit. 

The Beme broth was in their cup. 

8 MS. (A) supplies> 1 Tdrtkh-i'Kaghmir, seep. 8, n. 3. 

» Text Uf J<* Malgafh. MSS. (A) (B) KjfoU Hangafh. 

« 4 MS. (A). 10 MS. (A) omits jO. 

II Footnote variant Baimin. The text reads Hatmue. 
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days, in virtue of his capacity for extorting taies, had been pro¬ 
moted from being overseer of the market to a post of confidence, and 
sent him with another body of Afghans to the neighbourhood of 
Rohtas to meet Mirza, and although Islem Sljah in his own mind 
thought this a reason for increased confidence in Mirza, being led 
to this by the want of confidence 1 * * he had in the Af gh ans aa 
a tribe, and the entire trust he reposed in Humun, still Mirza 
himself made light of this, and 8 recognising that there wero, 
dregs in the very first draught of the cup was unwilling to come 
in person. 

Verse. 

Now indeed thou repentest but thy repentance profiteth thee 
nothing. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this Mirza still believed that possibly 
Islem Shah would overlook everything, and would treat him with 
honour and respect when the time of meeting arrived. However, on 
the day of public audience, he himself entered with arrogant assur¬ 
ance, and sitting on the seat of a Fara‘un or a Shaddad, 8 gavo 
orders to Sarmast Khan 4 * the Af gh an, a Da’ud Za’i, 6 who held the 
office of BQrbak , 6 in accordance with which he directed Mirza to 
perform the customary salutations like the servants of the ordi¬ 
nary public. He accordingly performed the KornishJ and those 
diabolical men * ont of sheer inhumanity seized Mirza roughly 
by the nape of the neck, and shouted aloud several times saying, 

Your Majesty ! 9 Be pleased to cast a glance hither, for Kamran 
the Muqaddam-zada of Kabul invokes blessings. Islem Shah 
after ignoring him for some considerable time, cast a haughty 
glance in the direction of Mirza, 10 and uttered a hypocritical 390 . 
“ Welcome.” He then ordered a tent and canopy to be erected 

l Footnote variant and MS. (A) .... 

8 MS. (A) j Jjt jf j. 

8 Shaddad the son of ‘Ad, see ante, p. 26 X n. 6. 

4 MS. (A) omits 6 MS. (A) omits 

«^li BdrbaJc. The chief attendant of the darbdr or pnblio audience. 

1 ufyy* Komish. A mode of salutation in which the palm of the right 

hanfl is placed on the forehead, and the head bowed. It signifies that the 

saluter has placed his head (which is the seat of the senses and the mind) 

into the hand of humility. See Am-i-Akbari (B) I. 158. 

* MS. (A I » MS. (A) UUalj. .10 MS. (A) (B) jijf 
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for Mirz& near to his own tent, and bestowed upon him a horse 
and a robe of honour, and a slave girl and a eunuch so that they 
might spy into his affairs. He used also to summon the Mirza 
from time to time, and hold converse with him regarding poetry, 
but their intercourse was always disagreeable, and the Mirza was 
worried by those incessant ceremonial visits and shew of polite¬ 
ness, till he grew sick of his life, and was watching a favourable 
opportunity to make his escape. Moreover the Afghans used to 
make jibes 1 at him in the Hindi tongue, and when he appeared in 
<hirbdr used to say* Moro mi dyad* (Here comes the peacock). 
The Mlrza enquired from one of the attendants, in the presence 
of Islem Shah. “ What do they mean by Moro ? ” He answered, 
** It is the name they give 4 to a man of great dignity.” The 
Mirza replied , 6 “ At that rate Salim Shah is a first rate Moro 
and Shir Shah was a still finer.” Salim Shah consequently gave 
Orders that no one was ever to use that word again , 6 nor to 
indulge in pleasantries at the Mirza’s expense. At last one day 
Islem Shah called upon the Mirza for a verse of poetry, when 
the Mirza recited this matla ‘ off hand: 

Qardish-i-gardun-i-garddn gardananrd gard kard 
Bar sar-i-sdhib-tamizan ndqisan rd mard hard? 

The revolutions of the circling heaven have brought low the 
mighty, 

And have made worthless men to lord it over men of intel¬ 
ligence. 

Islem Shah fully caught the meaning of this verse, and gave 
secret orders to his attendants to keep the Mirza under open 
arrest. The Mirza, however, by the help of the zamindars, 8 
made an arrangement with one of the hill Rajas, and persuaded 
him, by holding out inducements of various kinds, to station post- 

i MS. (A) (B) dj*. * MS. (A) *S. 

* *TlO Moro iB the Prakrit form of the modern Hindi iftT Mor, a peacock. 

MS. (B) read** ***£ J )y°- Moro, that is to Bay, a bird. 

MS. (A) reads J 80 also footnote variant to text. 

* MS. (A) omits AUytko. 6 MS. (B) omits 

* MS. (B) reads for *»■»*&. 

1 Read for MSS. (A) (B). 8 MS. (B) 
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horses along the banks of the river* Chinab* One night he 
emerged from his tent with a woman’s chadar 1 * * drawn over his 
head. The guards imagined that it was one of the women of his 
harim and offered no interference. 391 , 

The Mirza crossed the river with his horse and saddle and 
succeeded in reaching the Raja. From there he proceeded alone 
clothed in a burqa and taking n, jilaudar 8 with him, was escorted 4 * 
by some of the Rajas’ subjects till he arrived in the vicinity of 
the village of Ghari Khu, 6 on the bank of the river Behat, and 
rested there one night. Inasmuch as that village is near 
Sultanpur the residence of Sultan Adam Ghakkar, at a distance 
of three krohs from the fortress of Rohtas, some one went to 
Sultan Adam and informed him that a Mughul woman was 
encamped at such and such a place, attended only by one jilaudar 
and that her intention was to proceed on the following morning. 

Sultan Adam sent messengers to make enquiries, and then 
proceeded 6 in person, and had an interview with the Mirza, who 
by persistent entreaty prevailed upon him to give a promise that 
he would send him in safety to a place of refuge. Sultan Adam 
accordingly wrote a letter to Muhammad Humayun Padgjiah, who 
had recently arrived in that neighbourhood, begging him to spare 
the Mirza’s life. 7 

The Padshah wrote an order in accordance with this request 8 
of his, and sent it to him; but eventually, two years later, he 
again seized the Mirza, and 9 after blinding him with a lancet 


1 chadar. A garment worn by women over the head and body. 

8 Burqa'. Here the author probably means the garment covering the 
head and body completely, and having only a small latticed opening for the 
mouth, and similar openings for the eyes, worn by Afghan women when out 
of doors. See Lane, Modern Egyptians, for a description of the burqa' proper, 
which is a kind of veil. 

* Jilaudar. An attendant whose duty it is to run beside the horse. 
Abul-Fazl says some of them will run from 50 to 100 kroh (100 to 200 
miles!) a day. See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I. 138. 

4 Text i5With a footnote saying that this is the reading of all 

three MSS. However MS (A) reads correctly. 

4 MS. (A) MS. (B) reads Ghari Ju. 8 MSS. (A) (B) j 

7 Read with MS. (A) Ifor (Text). 8 MSS. (A) (B) 

• MS. (A) supplies j. 
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( niskiar ) sent him to the holy city of Makkah. The word nishtar 
records the date of this occurrence. 1 These incidents have 
only been briefly alluded to here, because they are related* 
fully in the AJcbar N&ma and the (Tarikh'i-)M^dwi. 8 Among 
the events which took place during the reign of Islem Shah 
was the affair of Shah Muhammad of Dihli, of which the follow¬ 
ing is a brief account. Shah Muhammad, in the reign of Sher 
ghah, had oome from the country of ‘Iraq 4 to Hindustan, and 
had given himself out 6 to be a Saiyyid. There was some hesi¬ 
tation among the people as to this claim; however, he used to 
live in accordance with the customs 6 of the Shaikhs and holy 
392 . men, and was acquainted with the science of invocation of the 
mighty names, 7 and was not without an admixture of deceit. 8 

Verse. 

What is expected of Shaikhs is the performance of miracles 
and prayer-stations. 

Whereas what we really see in them are ecstatic 9 and in¬ 
coherent ravings. 

* In spite of all, Shir Shah gave him credit for being a 
wfXll , and Islem Shah 10 also had reposed great confidence in him 
from the time he was a prince, and used to go and do reverence 
to him, arid as is the custom of kings, used to take omens 11 con¬ 
cerning (his accession to) the kingdom, and from the excessively 
high opinion he had of him used to lift (the Saiyyid’s) shoes. 
The story goes that one day they had brought a basket 18 of melons 
as a present to Shah Muhammad and just then 13 Islem Shah 
arrived. The Saiyyid pointed to Islem Shah and said, I present 


1 The letters of this word nr§htar give the date 960 H. 

• See Elliot and Dowson V. 147 and 235. 8 MSS. (A) (B) rend A** 

4 MSS. (A) (B). 6 we should read 

• The text reads wrongly (J*)*bar doeh MSS. (A)(B) read ba 

ramah . 

7 See ante, p. 445 n. 6. 8 &jXi Jf 

• MS. (A) reads safhtydt, superficialities. 

10 MS. (A) supplies J MS. (B) reads 

n tofa'ul M8# (B) reads 

W MS. (B) reads ***** saiyyid for ***• sabad. 

1* MSS.(A)(B) 
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you with this basket confident in its being as a royal umbrella to 
you , 1 rise, and place it on your head and be gone. Islem Shah 
without hesitation lifted the basket accepted it as a lucky omen 
and took his departure. 

How good it is to take a lucky omen , 

Not to strike one’s cheek (in grief) but to give mate with the 
roofc.* 

But eventually this matter became a source of annoyance tq 
him 3 as is generally the case. At all events, when Islem Shah 
succeeded to the kingdom, during his reign two Saiyyids of good 
birth, men of ascetic habit, clean-living, dignified, and agree¬ 
able, one of whom was named Amir Abu 4 Talib who was the 
inferior, and the other named Mir Shamsu-d-Din who was his 
superior and brother’s son to him, arrived from the country of 
‘Iraq at the camp of Islem Shah in the Pan jab, and came to Dihli, 
where they took up their abode in one of the quarters of the city, 
and were resorted to by all classes. Amir Abu Talib was so 
marvellously skilled in the abstruse science of medicine, that the 
majority of the sick who came under his treatment obtained 
cures, and used to bring him presents and offerings in return, to 393. 
say nothing of perquisites . 6 A report was spread that he was 
in possession of the ring of ‘Ali , 6 may God be satisfied with him , 
one^ of the properties of which was that no one who was sus¬ 
pected (of being of bastard origin) could stand in presence of 
that ring, and retain the power of seeing it. God knows the 
truth. Relying upon his former intimacy with Shah Muhammad, 
he desired to give his daughter in marriage to the nephew of Mir 
Abu Talib, but he was by no means inclined to agree to this 

1 MS. (A) enpplies after 

* Chi niku bawad fal-i-farrukh zadan 

Na bar rukh zadan , balki shah rukh zadan 

There is a play here on the words rukh and farruhh, illustrating the 

j* - 

figure known as vV'u-iV- The word rukh means the cheek , and also the 
castle or “ rook ” at chess. 

* MS. (A) puts tjjl after 4 MSS. (A) (B). 

6 oUyi MS. (B) reads 

9 JISS. (A) (B) 'supply <>• The ring of Solomon which was given to 
‘Ali by Muhammad, was possessed of magical properties. 

64 
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proposal, tod folk began to ehtertain increased suspicion against 
hitti, and bbth shiall and great talked openly abortt him. Shah 
Mh^mm&cl Summoned these two holy men into his own private 
dwelling for safe custody, and took great pains to entertain 
them. One night, not long afterwards, an armed band entered 
his 1 house by the upper story and martyred both father and son 
who were engaged in their night’s devotions. They then left the 
house, and in the morning the governor of the city came and 
toqtiirfed of Shah Muhammad how this had Occurred. He abso¬ 
lutely denied any knowledge of the circumstances, and stated 
that he had no idea who the murderers were; then he prepared a 
report of the affair under the Great Seal, and sent it together 
Ifrith a despatch td Islem Shah at his camp. Islem Shah there¬ 
upon sent to Dihli MakhduVnu-l-Mulk Mhlla ‘Abdu-llah of 
fehltahpGr, 8 who was Shaikhn-l-Islam artd $ddru-8-Sudur y to investi¬ 
gate this matter, and also despatched circular letters summoning 
thb Chief ‘Ulama Of the time, for example Miy&n Hatim Sanbali, 
Miy&h Jamal Khltn Mhfti, and othetk. This conflict lasted two 
hibnthS after this time, and after great argument and enquiry it 
\vas with tolerable certainty cbhjecturbd 8 that the murderers 
UrerC Agents of Shah Muhammad. 4 this result was reported to 
394 . Islem fehfib, but before any reply could be received Shah Muham¬ 
mad, who had sunk from So high dignity to the depths of disgrace, 
could not endure the Anxiety, underwent venesection and took 
febur milk in addition, and endured voluntarily humiliating 
penaiice. Rfepbrt also says even more than this, but, every one 
knew pbrfebtly well that all these austerities and self-infiictiohs, 
Wfefce thb Outcome of hypocrisy and deceit, and not ihspired by 
religious motived. 

Thou hast forsaken the world for the sake of the world. 

Quatrain. 

This long time thou hast made thy tongue like a sword, 

So that thou givest the attributes of a lion to one who is but 
a dog. 

Thou turnest upside down the storehouse of falsehood 
In order to satisfy thy own hungry belly. 

\ MS. (A) omits ^ See Am*i’Akban (Blockmann) I, Biography VII. 

» MS. (B) reads pt** 4 MS. (B) 
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This event took place in ths year 956 H. Another important 
incident was the affair of ghaikh ‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana, 1 which 
closely resembles the affair of Sidi Maula, 8 which took place 
during the reign of Sultan Jalalu-d-Dln Firoz Shah, in fapt the 
proverb, One shoe is like its fellow, 8 is exactly applicable here. 

The following is a brief exposition of this affair: The father 
of the aforesaid Shaikh f Alai was called Hasan, and was one of 
the great Shaikhs of the country of Bangala, and on his arrival 
from Bangala on the occasion of his pilgrimage to the holy city 
of Makka with his younger brother Shaikh Nasru-llah, who was 
one of the most eminent of the ‘ Ulama , came from there to 
Hindustan and took up his abode in the province of Baiana. The 
words Ja'a nasru-llahi walfath ,* were found to give the date of 
that event. The elder brother gave his attention to irshdd 5 and 
hid&yat, and the younger 6 to fatwd 1 and instruction in religious 
knowledge. 8 

Shaikh ‘Alai, who was the most orthodox of the sons of the 
Shaikh, the tablet of whose forehead was from early boyhood 
distinguished by the marks of nobility and uprightness, and the 
evidences of a youth to be spent in the worship of God and in 
following the ordinances of the prophet of God, may the peace and 
blessing of Ood rest upon him , in the service of his venerable 
father devoted himself to the acquirement of exoteric and eBoteric 
sciences, and to the improvement of his character, disposition, and 
behaviour, and in a short time 9 having read all the routine works 
by the aid of his natural quickness of apprehension and clear 
intellect, engaged in tuition and instruction. 


I See Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann) I, Biography V, seqq. 

* See Beale (Oriental Biog. Diet.), p. 240. 

8 (JaLI) j&*.. They also say i.e., one feather of the 

arrow is like another. See Freytag Prov . Arab I. 345. As we say “ As like 
as two peas.” 






The letters give the date 935 JL The words mean, 


The victory of Ood and conquest has come to pass. 
b Ir$had , Orthodoxy. ffiddyat, Guidance, direction. 

•MSS. (A) (B) both omit ajjA but the text seems probably correct* 
fatwq. Religions or judicial rulings. 

» MS. (A) omits the words thW 9 MSS. (A) (B) 


395 . 
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Verse. 

Continual learning is requisite with application and exertion, 
Always by day argument and by night repetition. 

Piety, asceticism, worship and reverence, 

Without these, all acquisitions are wondrous vain. 

After the death of his revered father, having abandoned the 
ordinary conversation and giving up all connection with the 
delusive phantoms of the world, he set himself to follow consis¬ 
tently the paths of obedience and austerity, firmly occupying the 
prayer carpet of the Shaikhs, and used to engage in the direction 
and instruction 1 of seekers of the right way. Nevertheless he 
still retained a residue of evidences of worldly desires, and in 
accordance with the saying, “ The last thing to leave the head of 
the just is the love of glory ,” 2 seeking as he did to claim 
superiority over his fellow-men, he was unwilling that any other 
Shaikh in that city should share his dignity; this be carried so 
far that on the day of the festivals, from his excessive jealousy 3 
and envy, he caused one of the leaders of the contemplative* 
and ascetic 6 Shaikhs of the Sufi party to descend from his litter, 
thus inflicting a grievous blow to his dignity. He used to arrogate 
to himself alone the dignity of Shaikhdom. His other brothers, 
who in respect of years and experience were his superiors, used 
also to yield submission to him and pride themselves upon it. 6 

In the meanwhile Mlyan ‘Abdu-llab, a Niyazi 7 Af gh an, who was 
at first one of the most noted lieutenants of Shaikh Salim Chightl 
of Fathpur, and who eventually with his permission proceeded on 
a pilgrimage to the sacred city of Makka, and performed various 
kind offices and favours for him, taking part with Mir Saiyyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur, 8 may Ood sanctify his holy resting-place , 
who had claimed to be the promised Mahdi, and adopting the 
manners of a Mahdi, on his return from the pijaz took up his 

1 MSS. (A) (B) write 

* “ That last infirmity of noble minds.’* 

* Badaoni here uses gbibtat in a sense opposed to its classical mean¬ 

ing which is emulation unmixed with envy. 

* MS. (A) reads / o f or j n the text. 

* MSS. (A) (B) read duS&U f or ikX. Si. i n the text. 

» MSS. (A) (B) read 7 See Am-i-Akbari (B) I, v. 

* S«e Ain-i-Akbari (B)I, iv. 
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abode in Bianah, and making bis dwelling in the corner of a 
grove far from the haunts of men on the borders of a tank, used 
to cast water upon his head ; and when the times of prayer came 
round, used to gather together certain of the labourers, hewers of 396 * 
wood and drawers of water who had to pass by that way, and compel 
them to form an assembly for prayer, 1 * * with such a degree of 
enthusiasm, that if he met any man disinclined for the meeting 
lie would give him a few coins 8 and encourage him, thus not 
allowing the reward of the assembly 8 to escape him. 

When Shaikh ‘Alai saw his conduct he was greatly pleased, 4 * * 
and said to his own followers, This is religion and true faith 
which Miyan ‘Abdu-llah Niyazi has, whereas the path in which 
we are held is nought but idolatry and infidelity. 6 

So long as a hair’s breadth of existence remains to thee 6 
The danger of idol-worship still remains for thee ; 

Thou sayest I have broken my idols and my Zunnar , I am free, 

This idol however, thy slavery to self-conceit, remains to thee. 

Abandoning the customs of his forefathers, and giving up his 
claims as a Shaikh and a leader of religion, trampling under foot 
bis self-esteem and conceit, he devoted himself to the care of the 
poor of his own neighbourhood, and with the utmost self-mortifi¬ 
cation and humility gave himself up to the service of those whom 
he had formerly 7 -vexed, and abandoning his madad-i-maash 8 
and his alms-house and monastery, 9 entering the valley of self- 
renunciation and abnegation, bestowed 10 all his worldly possessions 


l MSS. (A) (B) omit jUi. 8 MS. (A) 

8 Concerning this it is said : u The prayers which are said in multitudes 

increase the rewards of those said alone by twenty-seven degrees." See 

Mithkdtu-l-Mafdbih (Mathew) xxiv. 1. 

* MS. (B) 

6 Jtt* but parasti o zunndrddri nht. The 

term Zunnar [Gk. ^wy^prj (Golius) or favdpioy (Freytag)] is applied to the belt 

or girdle worn by the Christian or Magian. It also applies to the Brahminical 

thread : and thus the wearer of any of these is to Muslims an infidel. 


« MS. (A) reads 7 MS. (A) 

8 Lands given for benevolent purposes, see Ain-i-Akbari (B) I, 270. 


« MSS. (A) (B) omit 


10 MSS. (A) (B) read if fi\ j 
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even to his books upon the poor, and said to his wife, 1 M The pains 
of the search after God have gotten hold of me, if thou canst 
endure poverty and hunger come with me in God’s pame, but if 
not take* thy portion of these goods ; and take the reins of choice 
into thipe own hands, and go thy way.” 

Follow my fortunes, or else depart far from me 

She of her own accord was highly p}epse<l with this deter¬ 
mination of his. 6 

397 . There are some women who perform perhaps even better than 
men the duties of religion, 

Just as in boldness the lioness surpasses the ljon. 

Then approaching Miyan ‘Abdu-llab, with all respectful sub¬ 
mission to him, he took instruction in the ceremonial observance of 
Zikr 4 in the manner which obtains among that sect. 

The interpretations of the Qur‘an, and the delicate points and 
minutiae and true meanings of that sacred book were easily 
reyealed to him, and a large number of the friends and com¬ 
panions who were in accord with him, and believed in him, some 
of them unmarried and some with families, chose companionship 
with him even at the risk of their lives, and following the path 
of his guidance with the foot of reliance in God, three hundred 
householders, abandoning all other source of gain and traffic, 
agriculture and skilled labour, spent their time with him. And 
whenever anything was given by Providence they used to divide 
it justly, apportioning to each individual an equal share. If 
nothing came, 6 comforting themselves with the sacred word, 
“ Men whom neither merchandise nor selling divert from the 
jremcmbrance qf God,” 6 even had they died of hunger, they would 
not have uttered a sound, and if any person abandoning hjs vow 
made according to their mutual compact engaged in any lucrative 
occupation, of a surety he would expend a tithe of it in tjie 

1 MS. (A) reads *1*4-. > MSS. (A) (B) jlty The text reads wrong¬ 
ly vfji’ ® This line is omitted from M8. (B). 

gtkr. The religions ceremony practised by the various religions 
orders of Faqirs. See Hughes, Diet, of Islam , art. Ziltr, 

* I read here MSS. (A) (B). 

1. (* , C * £ if * ' •• 6 C of , 6 * 

• Qup’an j*iv. 37. *U| V j il Jiaj. 

4 * * / V. / + 
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service of Almighty God. Twice daily after the morning prayer 
and another prayer, great and small would gather in that 
assembly, and listen to an exposition of the Qur‘an. Shaikh ‘Alai 
had such a marvellous power of attraction that when he Was 
expounding the Qur‘an almost every one who heard him, of his 
own accord withheld his hand from all worldly occupation, and 
elected to join that assembly, 1 abandoning his family and relations 
and children, endtiring the hardships of poverty, hunger and 
religious warfare never troubled himself Again about his work or 
gains ; and if he had not that degree of fortitude, his penitence 
and repentance of his kins and iniquities would certainly have 
availed nothing, while many a one thought it his duty to empty 
his cooking vessels at nightfall of all the necessities of life even 
to salt and flour and water, and let them remain upside down, and 398 . 
they kept nothing in the way of means of existence by them, from 
their extreme faith in the providence of Almighty God, and the 
saying “ Each new day brings a new provision ” was the basis of 
their practice. 

A short account of this sect is given in the Najtttu-r-raskfd* 

Which should be consulted . 3 

In spite of this they Were ih the habit of keepihg arriis and 
implements of war always with them * ast a protection against 
their enemies, so that anyone who Was unacquainted With the 
truth of the matter would be apt to think they were wealthy; 

The ignorant thitik them to rich because of their modesty . 6 And 
whenever they saW any irreligious or forbidden action either in 
the city or the market, they went and called the offenders to 
account by maiU force, 6 and admitted no investigation by the 
governor, and on most occasions they got the best of it; they 
aided every magistrate of the city who acted in conformity with 
fcheiV religious tenets and principles 7 in carrying out his 


1 MSS. (A) (B) insert \j after 

% Najdtu-r-ra§hid. A MS. of this work is in the Library of 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. E. 204. Its author is Badaoni. 

* MS. (A) mads *!•>. 4 MS. (A) reads J*. 

' *•*» q* 9 * o 99? - O' 

» Qur'an ii, 274. ^ >Uii| J*l^| 
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measures, while no one who was opposed to their views could 
[stand against them. Matters came to such a pass that fathers 
left their sons, brother left brother, and wife left husband] 1 * * and 
entered the charmed circle of the Mahdi, voluntarily submitting 
to poverty and extinction. Miyan ‘Abdu-Ilah when he saw that 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i had lost his influence with rich and poor alike, and 
that his day was over, was much vexed, and speaking with gentle¬ 
ness and moderation, said by way of advice, The time cannot 
away with affairs of this kind, and truth nowadays has become 
more bitter than colocyntb. It were wiser for you to quit this 
vale (of iniquity) and either retire into obscurity or determine 
upon a journey to the Hijaz. 

Verse. 

Alas! for him who escapes not from public turmoil, 

Alas ! for him who sets his heart upon the men of this world. 

The hand of the faqir holds no other coin but that of leisure, 
399 . Alas 1 for him if he abandons that also. 

Shaikh ‘Ala’i, 9 retaining that selfsame habit and conduct 5 
which he always had, accompanied by six or seven hundred 
families, set out for Gujrat in the hope that in the companionship 
of the chiefs 4 and leaders of this sect he might learn the customs 
of the inmates of cloisters. 6 At the time of his arrival at the 
township of Basawar from Baiana, my late father took me, the 
writer of these pages, to do homage to him. In consequence of 
my tender years, his form remained fixed in my memory as a 
dream or a vision. On his arrival at Khawaspur which is near 
Jodhpur, Kbawass Khan who had been appointed to that district, 
at first came out to receive him and joined the circle of his 
adherents: but in consequence of his devotion to musical enter¬ 
tainments and pastimes, 6 whereas now every Thursday night 
Sufis used* to assemble in his house, and Shaikh ‘Ala’i forbade 
music and htber prohibited 7 pastimes, and enjoined 8 that which 

1 MS. (A) The words in brackets are omitted in MS. (B). 

8 MS. (A) omits 8 MS. (B) omits 

4 M8. (A) reads wrongly uUch. 

4 Insert in the text \j after MSS. (A) (B). 

4 MSS. (A) (B) W J 7 MSS. (A) (B) j 

• MS. (B) reads wrongly j*tjl for j* T. 
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Was lawful and opposed that which was forbidden by law, accord¬ 
ingly their association was not agreeable, besides which opposition 
and disagreement arose with regard to the' upholding of the rights 
of the soldiery : The saying— 

Verily speaking the truth will not leave me a single friend * 
is a well known proverb. Shaikh ‘Ala’i in consequence of cer¬ 
tain opposition which arose, turned back in the middle of the 
journey and returned to Baiana, and at the time when Islem ShSh 
had taken firm possession of the throne of power in Agra, and 
the rumours regarding Shaikh ‘Ala’i reached his ears, he sent for 
Mir Saiyyid RafI‘u-d-Din the traditionist, and Miyan * Abul-fat(i 
of Thanesar and other learned doctors of Agra, and summoned 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i from Baiana, at the instigation of Makhdumu-1- 
mulk Maulana ‘AbdU-llah of Sultan pur. He accordingly, accom¬ 
panied by a party of select 8 companions, all of whom wore mail 
and were fully armed, came to the Court, and paying no heed to 
the customary observances of kingly assemblies, 4 greeted the 
whole assemblage in the manner appointed by the laws of Islam. 6 
Islem Shah acknowledged his salutation with indignation, as the 
appearance of the Shaikh greatly displeased® him and his 
courtiers. 

Makljdumu-l-Mulk had fully persuaded Islem Shah that 400 . 
Shaikh ‘Ala*! was a revolutionary who laid claim to being the 
Mahdl, and that the Mahdi himself would be king of the whole 
world: consequently as he presumed to revolt he was deserving 
of death. ‘Isa Khan 7 Hajjab who held a very confidential post, 
and the other Amirs, when they saw Shaikh ‘Ala’i in this dis¬ 
pleasing attire, with ragged clothes and worn out shoes, said to 
Mem Shah : “ This fellow, in this condition and with this miser¬ 
able appearance, wishes to take away the kingdom from us, doe 
he imagine that we Afghans are all corpses ! ” 

Prior to the convening of the assembly for discussion, Shaikh 
‘Ala’i in accordance with his invariable custom, had expounded a 

i iJJ*, p) JjJ cd. % MSS. (A) (B) ed**. 

8 MS. (B) omits 

* MS. (A) reads for ^ and omits 

6 Ottit j MSS. (A) (Bj. 6 MSS. (A) (B) 

7 MSS. (A) (B) supply 
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few verses of the Qur’an, and delivered suP^ 1 a profitable discourse, 
in most elegant language, comprising a ^criticism of the world, 
and a description of the last judgment, and vcontemptuons remarks 
regarding the learned men of the time, a[ ,n( ^ all their faults and 
failings, 1 that it had the most profound effei^* upon Islem Shah 
and the Amirs who were present in the assembly* notwithstanding 
their hardness of heart, so that it brought tears" tP ^heir eyes and 
left them amazed and confounded. Islem Shah thei?srose from 
the assembly, and giving the matter his own attention sent 
refreshments from inside the palace for the Shaikh and his item‘s 
panions. 3 The Shaikh, however, refused to touch 4 the food 
himself, and moreover when Islem Shah entered 5 he did not pay 
him any respect, and merely said to his friends : Any one who 
chooses may eat of it. When they enquired of him the reason of 
his abstaining from eating the food he replied : “ Your food is due 
to Muslims because you have possessed more than was yours by 
right, contrary to the dictates 6 of the law of Islam.” Islem 
§Jjah notwithstanding this repressed his anger, and referred the 
enquiry into the truth of that dispute, 7 and the deoision of that 
contention to the ‘ulama. 

Shaikh ‘Ala’i vanquished every one of them in argument by 
virtue of his quickness of intellect and clearness of apprehension, 
401 . and whenever Mir Saiyyid Iiafiu-d-Din (who died in the year 
954 H.) was engaged 8 in citing the traditions which existed relat¬ 
ing to the appearance of the promised Mahdi, and the signs by 
which he would be known, Shaikh ‘Ala’i used to say, “ you are a 
ShafVite by religion 9 and we 10 are Hanifites, the fundamentals 
of your traditions are different from those of our’sHow can we 
accept 11 your explanations and interpretations on this question ? 
Nor did he spare 18 even Mulla ‘Abdu-llah himself in his criticism 
of a single point, saying to him, “ you are oue of the learned men 
of the world and a thief of religion, aud you engage in so many 

l MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) j jIj~ J. 8 MS. (B) 

4 MS. (A) & MS. (A) 

« MSS. (A) (B) cite. T MSS. (A) (B) ***** 

8 MS. (B) writes oU)U omitting 

• MSS. (A) (B) V***- W MS. (B) ky 
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illegal practices that you have put yourself outside the pale of 
equity, so that even to this time the sound of pipe and tabor may 
be plainly heard issuing from your house,’ and in accordance with 
the true traditions of the prophet, upon him be peace and blessing , a 
fly which settles upon filth is by degrees better than learned men 
who 1 * * have made kings and emperors the object of their ambition 
aud gad from door to door. 

Verse. 

Learning which exists for the sake of palace and garden 
Is like a lamp to the night loving thief. 

In accordance with these premisses he uttered so many scathing 
satires [on those who preach but do not practise, citing in support 
of his* arguments examples from the Qur’an and Traditions] 
that Mulla ‘Abdu-llah was not able to say a single word in 
defence. One day in the midst of the argument it happened that 
the learned Mulla Jalal Bhlm 8 of Agra, having turned up that 
tradition which relates to the description and evidences of the 
promised Mahdi, 4 * read as follows, 6 Ajallu-l-jabhah, 6 on the form 
of the afalu-t-tafzil derived from jalal ; Shaikh ‘Alai smiled, and 
said, “ Good Heavens ! 7 You have given yourself out to the 
world as a marvel of learning, and yet you cannot read with a 
proper pronunciation, you have no knowledge of the delicacies, 


1 Omits MS. (A). * Not in MS. (B) which roads vioUf. 

8 MS. (A) reads Thhn. 

* Regarding the Mahdi, see Blochman Ain-i-Akbari J, iii. 

« MSS. (A) (B) 

* The text here runs : 

- lLaAJD (*$) (X j <*fXsr^t (JLatf if 

MS. (A) reads more correctly* * 

Ajallu-l-jabhah would have no accurate meaning. Jalal meaning greatness. 

The superlative form with the article is applied to God. - Al-Ajalln 

The form CWf afa'lu is called the or form of superiority, 

i.e., the comparative, or, combined with the article, the superlative. 

9 

7 Akfy Subhdn* Allah : (lit.) Praise beta God! A common mode of 
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and subtleties and minutiae of the science of tradition. 1 * * The 
real reading is Ajlau-l-jabhah 8 which is the form Afa l alu4-tafztl 
from jal&, not from jalftl which is your own name.” 

402 . He was abashed and said not another word. 8 They likewise 
relate concerning Shaikh Mubarak 4 * that he was an ally 6 7 of 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i in this assembly, and from that day 6 he became 
known 7 as Mahdawi, and Islem Shah being deceived 8 by his 
speech and explanations used to say “ You must have been in the 
habit of expounding the meaning of the Qur’an,” he also gave a 
message to the Shaikh in these words u Give up this claim of 
yours to be the promised Mahdi, 9 and renounce this pretensiou 
secretly 10 in my hearing, and I will make you chief overseer of 
religion in the whole of my dominions, and whatever lawful 
orders you have been in the habit of issuing without my 
authority, continue henceforth to issue these same commands with 
my permission. Otherwise, the ‘Ularaa of this time have given 
their decision that you should be killed and gibbetted, but I will 
revise their sentence, for I am not willing that your blood should 
be shed, The]Shaikh, however, who had been successful at every 
step, and in this easy pretension and partial object of attainment 
bad got beyond the power of even Islem Shah, 11 cared nought for 


1 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

8 Ajlqu’l-jabhah. Most wide of forehead. That is to say 

having that degree of baldness which is termed jald y i.e., baldness of 
the fore part of the head. See Lane. Lex. s. v. 

8 MS. (A) reads incorrectly^ 
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any ruler and addressed 1 him in these words, “ why should I 
change 8 my own belief at your bidding.” 

If tbou desirest safety, reproach is right 

If safety is lost, reproach is a mistake. 

In the meantime tidings reached Islem §h&h 8 daily “ To-day 
such and such an Afghan 4 general has gone over to the following 
of the Shaikh and sided with him, giving up all worldly consi¬ 
derations.” 

The following day Bahman and Mulla ‘Abdu-llah spent every 
moment in urging Islem Shah to put the Shaikh to death. At 
last Islem Shah gave orders for his expulsion , 6 and forbade him 
to remain in his kingdom, and ordered him to go to the Dakkan. 
Shaikh ‘Ala*! who had for years 6 desired to travel in the Dakkan 
and to see how the Mahdawi ideas were progressing there, hearing 
this good tidings recited 7 the text Verily God's earth is wide. 8 

Then he arose and started without delay for that country. 

Qasim, curtail thy speech, arise, and take thy way, 403 . 

Cast the sugar to the parrots, cast the carcase to the vultures. 

On his arrival at Handiya , 9 which is the frontier of the 
Dakkan, Bihar Khan, who was entitled A‘zam HumayUn Sivwani, 
the governor of that place, kept him for some time in his own 
family, and having embraced his tenets used to go daily to hear 
his preaching, and half J0 his army, nay more than half, sided with 
him ; this news was brought to Islem Shah by runners, and roused 
his indignation. Makhdumu-l-Mulk took great pains to paint the 
event in glowing colours, and misrepresented it to Islem SJiah so 
that orders were issued summoning ghaikb ‘Ala’i. Just at this 

1 Omit ^ MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) 8 MS. (A) 

4 MS. (A) O&l. * MS. (B) l*/ jt £ts±t. 
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juncture Islcm Shah had left Agra for the Panjab 1 with the 
intention of quelling the disaffection of the Niyazi faction ; when 
he arrived opposite to Baiana at the halting-place of Bahrsur, 
Makhdftmu-l-Mulk said to Islem Shah “ we have earned a few days 
respite * from the lesser evil ” by which he meant Shaikh ‘Ala’i, 
“ but the great evil, that is Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah Niyazi, who is the 
instructor of Shaikh ‘Ala’i and the spiritual guide of the Niyaz! 
faction, and always remains in the hill country of Baiana accom¬ 
panied by three or four hundred men fully armed and equipped, 
and raises disturbances there, is still flourishing.” The fire of the 
anger of Islem §hah, who was thirsting for the blood of the 
Niyazls, was fanned into flame by this breath 8 of suggestion, 
and he ordered Miyan Bahwa Luhani 4 the Governor of Baiana, 
who was one of the special adherents 6 of Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah, 
to produce the Shaikh. Miyan Bahwa went to the Shaikh and 
Baid: It seems to me to be the best course for you to hide yourself 
for a few days in accordance with the saying “ one should avoid 
misfortune” and migrate from this city to some other place, 
then perchance the king will forget 6 all about you and never 
make an attempt of this kind again, 7 and you will have met the 
emergency, 8 while I for my part shall have a good excuse. 

Verse. 

404 . Fear not a misfortune when the night intervenes between it 
and you. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah would not agree to this suggestion 9 of his, 
and Baid, “ this is an arrogant monarch and Makhdumu-l-Mulk is 
always watching for an opportunity. If they go still further 
away and then send for me it will cause me great annoyance ; for 
this reason, seeing that he is only ten Tcrohs distant, I had better 
interview him now, and as for the question of mastery here and 
there, it will be all one whether it is to be now or in the future, 
since whatever is predestined will come to pass.” 

Man proposes and God disposes . 
l MS. (B) omits wlar^ 

® MSS. (A) (B) read & MS. (B) reads 

* MS. (A) 6 MS. (A) ijt. « MS. (B) Aif 
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Verse. 

The reins of affairs are not in the l\ands of one who looks to 
advisability, 

Yield the reins into the hands of Fate, this is the advisable 
course. 

Accordingly he set out by night from Baiana, and had an 
interview with Islem Shah in the morning as he was mounted 
ready to march, and greeted him with ‘ Peace be to you, 1 * On the 
instant Miyan Bahwa seized him by the nape of the neok and 
bent his head down saying : 1 “ My friend the Shaikh this is the 
way they salute* kings.*' The Shaikh looked savagelyinhis direc¬ 
tion 3 4 * and replied : “ The salutation which is in accordance with 
the sunnat and which is that which the friends of the Prophet, 
may the peace and blessing of Ood be upon him and his family, used 
to make,* and which he, may the peace and blessing of Ood be upon 
him and his family , used to give them in response, is this very form 
of salutation, I know no other.” Islem Shah, with evident aversion 
asked : 6 Is this the master of Shaikh ‘Ala’i P Mulla ‘Abdu-llah 
who was lying in wait for him said : The very man. By order 
of Islem Shah he was at once seized and most unmercifully 
beaten with sticks, and kicked and cuffed ; the Shaikh as long as 
he retained consciousness kept repeating this text of the sacred 
word “ Lord forgive us our sins, and our extravagance in our 
affairs ; and make firm our footing, and help us against the mis¬ 
believing folk ! ” 7 Islem Shah enquired what he was saying 
Mulla 8 ‘Abdu-llah said: He is calling you and the rest of us 
unbelievers; Islem Shah becoming exceeding wroth waxed still 
fiercer in his efforts to punish and torture him , 9 and kept his retinue 405 . 
standing 10 an hour longer while they cudgelled him, and when he 
thought that the breath had left 11 his body— 


1 MS. (B) omits and & after 

* MS. (A) AiiA** - r*- » MSS. (A) (B) 

4 The &*<* sunnat is the traditional law of Muhammad. 
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One single breath was left as a mediator (between Life and 
Death), 

That mediator also rose and departed, 
he desisted, and went on his way. 

A spark of life however remained 1 in the Shaikh, so they 
wrapped him in a raw hide, and kept him Warm for a night 
and a day before a fire, till he recovered. This occurrence 
took place in the year nine hundred and fifty-five. When 
he had regained his health he left Baiana, and commenced 
travelling, and spent some time in Af g hanistan (Ruh), and some 
time among the Afghans of Pattan in the Panjab, 2 on the confines 
of Bajwara between Amber and Amritsar, 8 and waB in the habit 
of saying: * This was the fruit of consorting with argumentative 
people. 

Oh ye lords of contemplation, all my trust is in you, 

But ye masters of discussion. I’ll have none of you. 

Finally he came to Sirhind, 6 and giving up all connection with 
the manners and customs of the Mahdawi party (moreover he 
turned all the Mahdawi party from that faith) began to deal with all 
the followers of Islam according to the tenets of the orthodox 
school, till eventually in the year 993 H., at the time when the 
Emperor was on his way to Benares, he summoned Shaikh ‘Abdu¬ 
llah and granted him a portion of madad-i-maash 6 land in Sirhind 
with remainder to his children. And in the year 1000 H., he 
bade farewell to this transitory world at the age of ninety or 
thereabout. 

Muba'i. 

If the courser of the sky give the reins into your hand, 

And if the world gives you wealth as the dust under your feet 

If your wisdom surpasses the wisdom of Aflatun, 7 
406 . These are all as nought, at last you must die. 

After that Islem Shah had overcome the Niyazi faction, and had 


1 MS. (A) omits 
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returned to Agra, Mulla ‘Abdu-llah set about inciting him, 1 * and 
giving him a song which reminded him of former intoxications, 
again induced him to summon Shaikh ‘Ala’i from Hindiya, and 
to order punishment to be executed upon him, and spared no 
pains to remind him in the vilest possible way, that Shaikh ‘Ala’i 
had been condemned to banishment, whereas now Bahar Khan 
. had become his disciple and follower, and the whole army had 
shewn their leaning towards him. Seeing that his own relations 
had sought absolution from him and had adopted his faith, there 
was great probability of disturbance in the kingdom. Accordingly 
Islem Shah summoned Shaikh ‘Ala’i thence, and used still more 
strenuous exertions than before 3 to bring matters to a satisfactory 
settlement, and knowing as he did the ambitious nature of Shaikh 
* Ala’i, and recognising that there was no other man among the 
learned men 3 of Delili and Agra capable of settling this dispute, 
he therefore directed Shaikh ‘Ala’i to be sent to Bihar to Shaikh 
Budh 4 * the learned physician, in whom Sher Khan had the very 
utmost confidence, and who is renowned for the authoritative com* 
mentary which he wrote upon the Irshad-i-Qazfi and bade him act 
in accordance with his directions. 6 When Shaikh ‘Ala’i went 
thither, he heard the sound of singing and musical instruments pro¬ 
ceeding from the rooms occupied by Shaikh Budh the physician, 
And saw in his assembly certain other things repugnant both to 
the natural feelings and 7 to religious law 8 also, the very mention 
of which is disgraceful, so felt constrained to enjoin 9 what was 
^ lawful and to forbid what was prohibited. Since Shaikh Budh 
was very infirm 10 and aged, and was not strong enough to 
speak, his family answered for him that certain customs and 
observances which have obtained vogue in Hindustan are of 

1 MSS. (A) (B) ia Omit MS. (A). 

3 MS. (B) omits \) after and inserts it after 

* MS. (A) reads *** ghaikh fladah (?) 

6 See Haji Khalifah. 622. Irshad. 
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such a nature that if one should forbid them in any way 
whatever, worldly injury, and loss both bodily and spiritual 1 * * 
would inevitably result to the prohibitor, also that the women 
of Hindustan who as a class are worthless, consider that loss 
407. as the result of restrictive measures, and for that reason become 
infidels. In any case legalising incontinence was probably a 
less sin than legalising infidelity. 8 Shaikh ‘Al&’i said that this is 
an iniquitous conjecture, 8 as is proved by the fact that, whenso* 
ever worldly loss according to their belief is the result of the 
interference 4 * with some prohibited pleasure, and the injunction 
to obedience is held by them to be the cause of personal death 
and injury to their property and position, they have not even 
the fundamental properties of Muslims, so that their conformity 
to Islftm need not even be considered. Seeing that the argument 
concerns the validity of Mk&b, 6 * why should one regret the fact 
of their not being Muslims ? for it is Baid, That which is hosed upon 
iniquity is most iniquitous of all? That class therefore stand con¬ 
demned. Shaikh Budh the physician however, 8 having regard to 
equity became their apologist and entered a plea for them, praising 9 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i and treating him with the utmost courtesy and 
respect. 

First of all he wrote a letter to Islem Shah in the following 
terms, “ Seeing that the Mahdawi question is not indissolubly bound 
up with the faith of Islam, and very great difference of opinion 
exists as 10 to the veritable signs by which the Mahdi is to be distin- 

l The text varies from the M8S. (A) and (B) which read 
J while MS. (B) omit {jUi. 

* We should read here 

«| MSS. (A) (B). 

• MS. (AJ 4 ms, (B) reads wrongly jO** for 

I Nikah. The marriage contract. A marriage contracted between 

a Muslim man and a Hindu woman is invalid in accordance with the injuno 
tion of the Qur’an. The issue of such a marriage ia however held to be 
legitimate. Under no circumstances can a Muslim woman marry any but a 
Maslim, For fuller discussion of this subject, see Hughes, Diet . of Islam* 
art. Marriage. 

• MS. (B) reads for T «W) <X«&| 

8 MS. (B) reads j for k| and omits JUi| f UU j*. 

8 MS, (B) reads for 10 MS. (B)omita 
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guished, it is accordingly impossible to convict Shaikh 1 4 Ala # x of 
infidelity and impiety. At any rate, all doubts regarding him 
should be removed. Here books 8 are vfery scarce, whereas there 
are sure to be many 8 books in the library of the learned men of 
your country, let them settle the truth of the matter.” 

The sons of the Shaikh impressed upon him that Makhdfimu-1"’ 

Mulk 4 wasth e fUadrurS-sudurf and said, “ This opposition of theirs 
to him has undoubtedly been the cause of your being summoned. 

At your great age it is far from wise for you to undertake so long 
a journey, and to undergo the severe fatigue incidental to it.” 

They accordingly cancelled his first letter 6 and, whether he 
would or not, secretly wrote another letter 7 as if from §haij^ 
Budh, couched in terms of flattery of Mulla l Abdu-llah, and sent 
it to Islem Shah, saying, “ Makhdumu-l-Mulk is one of the most 
discriminating of the learned doctors of the day. What he says is 
the truth and his decision is the sound decision.” 

At the time when Islem Shah was encamped in the Panjab 408. 
Shaikh ‘Alai arrived at the camp of Bin Bau; when Islem Shah read 
the sealed letter of Shaikh Budh the physician, he called §haiUj 
‘Alai to come close to him and said to him in a low tone of voice, 

“ Do you only 8 say to me in my own ear that you are penitent 
for having made this claim, you shall theu be accorded complete 
liberty to go where you will 8 and do as you please.” Shaikh ‘Alai 
however refused to give ear to his proposals and paid no heed to 
him; Islem Shah in despair 10 said to Mulla ‘Abdu-llah, I leave 
him in your hands. 11 This he said, and gave orders for him to receive 
a certain number of stripes in his own presence. 18 Shaikh ‘Alai 

1 MS. (B) omits (j~». * MS. (A.) reads O-.I <-JS l^| y. 

» MS. (tf) omits jk~*. * MS. (B) reads f***. 

• The §adru- 9 * 9 udur is the chief judge of all religious questions among 
Muhammadans. He was also known as $adr-i-kol or Sadr-i-jahsn. See Am* 
i*Akbari (B) I. 271. 

• MS. (A) reads Uf f) j| Jjl 

1 Insert after MS. (B). 

• MS. (k) reads J* ^ 

• MSS. (A) (B) insert J before 

10 MS. (B) reads 

11 Oft J (yb> Lit. You know and this fellow, i.e., the matter is one 
betwtftn yon and him. 

1* MS. (B) inserts after tytjp, not as in the text. 
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himself had a wound in his neck, the result of an operation fot* 
the pestilence which raged in that year throughout the whole of 
Hindustan, and had destroyed the greater part of the people. 1 
This wound had to be kept open by a tent, 8 in addition to which 
he was suffering from the fatigue of his journey, and had hardly 
a breath of life left in him, so that at the third lash his lofty soul 
quitted its humble frame and took its flight to the abode promised 
in the words “ In the seat of truth , in the presence of the powerful 
king ” s and rested in the pleasant places of which it is said 
“ Eye hath not seen> nor ear heard neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man And after his death they tied his delicate body* 
to the feet of an elephant, and trampled him to pieces 6 in the 
street of the camp, and issued orders forbidding the burial of his 
corpse, 8 and appointed agents (to see to this). At that very 
time a vehement whirlwind arose and blew with so great violence, 
that people thought that the last day had arrived, 7 and great 
lamentation and mourning 8 was heard throughout the whole 
camp, and men were in expectation of the early 9 downfall of the 
power of Islem Shah. 

And they say that in the course of the night such a wealth of 
flowers was scattered over the body of the Shaikh that he was 
completely hidden beneath them and was so to speak entombed 
in flowers. 

After this event 10 the power of Islem Shah lasted barely two 

, 1 MS. (A) The bubonic plague appears to have been the 

epidemic here referred to. 

a.AljiJ MS. (A) reads Al«*. 

8 Qur’an lviv. 65. The full quotation is 

<c i o 'o- c , * * 55^ o , - 

Verily, the pious shall be amid gardens and rivers, in the seat of truth, 
with the powerful king. 

* MS. (B) reads c*>>. 6 MS. (B) reads ^ 

* MS. (A) reads t MSS. (A) (B) read Li. 

* MSS. (A) (B) read » MS. (B) omits 

W A footnote to the text reads AjuAj MS. (A) omits 

these words and reads lyijl *»•> j. 

The textual reading appears to he wrong. 
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years. It was in fact an exact counterpart of the affair 6f Shiran 409 * 
Jalalu-d-Din Flroz Shah ghilji after the execution of SidI Maula, 1 * * * * 
save that the decay of the kingdom of Salim Shah was even 
more rapid than that of Jalalu-d-Din. People considered Mullar 
‘Abdullah, who was always vexatious to the holy men, to be the 
cause of all this heart-burning, and this was really the case. 

This event took place in the year 957 H. (1550 A.D.) the 
writer of these pages was at that time ten years of age, and 
invented the two following chronograms : The first is Zakiru-ll&h, 
the second Saq&hum rabbuhum shartiban , 8 

Among the events which happened in the reign of Tslem Shah 
was the murder of ghawa^ Khan, of which the following is , a 
brief account. When Khawass Khan, after the battle with the 
Niyazis fled to the foot of the hills, Islem Shah appointed to 
that district Taj ghan Karrani who was the brother of Suleiman. 
Karrani, and the most learned and able of .the whole Afghan 
line, and wrote a command from his camp at Bin Bau, that they 
were to induce Khawa^ Khan, even if it were.by means of treaty 
oaths, to come down from the hills, and put an end to him, 
However Taj Khan was unable to effect 8 anything owing to 
the impregnability of that mountain retreat, - and accordingly 
sent Khawass ghan the message of Islem Shah promising him 
safety.* He, relying upon the word of a Muslim, came 6 and had 
an interview with Taj Khan, who instantly 6 had him put to death 
and sent hid head 7 to Salim Shah at the township 8 of Bin (Bau), 
and after burying his body 9 at the township of Sarastu, in the 
neighbourhood of Sambal, transferred it thence to Dihli. This 
event happened in the year 959 H. (A.D. 1551). As a chrono-f 


1 MS. (A) reads . 

* AJJl Zakiru-llah. li ]Saqdhum rabbuhum sharabaiti 

The mindful of God. May their Lord give them to drinf a 

. draught of wine. 

Eaoh of these gives the date 957, H. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) yjtf. 

* MSS. (A) (B) insert j. . 8 MSS. (A) (B) 3 d««f. - ; ■ 

« MS. (B) omits utli. y. 

1 MS. (B) omits tj and reads lilUjJU. for 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omits * MS. (A) > •' <. 
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graphical record they invented the words Musibat bantam skudy 1 * * 
that is to say, A calamity for the world. 

One of his magnanimous acts was the following. On his arrival 
410. at Kalpl in the company of Shir Shah he gave two lakt of rupees 
to the sweetmeat sellers of that city so that they might send 
sugarcane to Rautanbbor without intermission. In the same way 
also he gave money to all the mango gardens of Baiana, so that 
they might send mangoes day after day 8 to the halting-places for 
the poor and necessitous. 

In the meantime Shir §hfth died, and Salim §h§h appointed 
persons who recovered the sum of twenty-four thousand rupees 8 
which remained of that money, and on receiving it put it into the 
treasury. 

In this same year Shaikh 'Abdu-l-ljaiyy, the son of Shaikh 
lam&li Eanb&wl of Dihli,* who was adorned with excellencies of 
science and poetry, 8 and was a devout man, 8 and the boon 
companion and specially favoured intimate of Islem Shah, 
delivered up the life entrusted to his keeping, and Saiyyid Shah 
Mir of Agra invented the following chronogram:— 

He said— 

My name in itself would furnish the tdrtjc& 

At such time as 4 * * * abd (the slave) was not in the midst of ifcJ 

Among the events which happened daring the time that Islem 
Qh&h was encamped at Bin was the following. One day in the 

l A. footnote to the text says that these words give the date 089 and that 

therefore there is some mistake. 

It appears that the real reading should be &£ musibat ba 'dm 

Shad, which would give the correct date, and this is in faot the reading in 

MS. (A). The text should accordingly be corrected in accordance with this, 

and we should translate, A general calamity. 

• MSS#(A) <B) jbtdiJU* 

8 MS. (B) omits and reads lj after instead of j\ as in the 
text. 

t MS. (A) yrko. s MS. reads for 

« MS. (B) reads ojldr* ytai* a generous mam 

1 The lines ran thus 1 If bjm 

If we take the name and remora from it the centre word 

‘aM which manna a (taw w. Cad the remaining wardagire the date 908 H. 
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interval between two times of prayer Islam Shah was sitting at ease 
upon bis roadster, 1 and was proceeding with a small escort from 
the camp to visit the fort of Man Gajh, 8 which lies at a distance 
pf five or six hrohs or thereabouts, in accordance with his usual 
custom, when suddenly a man sprung up in front of him and 
blocking the road, holding a sword concealed in his armpit like 
the proverbial Taabata Sharran, 3 under pretence of seeking 
redress (for some grievance) came forward and aimed 6 a blow 
at him. Salim Shah, however, with great adroitness caught the 
blow upon the head of his whip. The handle of the whip was cut 
through and a slight wound was inflicted upon his face. When 
the man raised his arm to strike a second blow Salim Shah sprang 
forward and hurled himself upon tkat ruffian, and wrested the 
eword from his hand. At this instant Daulat Shan Ajyara, the 
eon of Sa?awal Khan, who was the chosen intimate and bosom 
friend of Islem Shah, galloped up and dealt a blow at that 411« 
miscreant. Others also came up and enquired from him the 
reason for his action. Salim Shah did not approve of this 6 and 
eaid: ‘ This wretch will destroy the houses of numberless people, 
lose no time in taking due vengeance on him.’ However he recog¬ 
nised that sword as the one he had given to Iqbal Stan. This 
Iqbal Khan was one of the scum and off-scourings of Hindustan 
who had rendered Shir Shah several services. He was so exceed¬ 
ingly ill-favoured, 6 mean-looking, and oafish in appearance that 
they used to call him Raljmatu-llahi, which in Hindustan is the term 


t Read j\j*b for 

* MSS. (A) (B) 

* The surname of §fbit*bin-Jlbor bin Safy&n al-Fahtm, a 
famous Arab athlete and warrior, who was so called acoording to some 
because the sword never quitted him, or because he put beneath his arm-pit 
(NO a quiver of arrows, and took a bow, or put beneath his arm-pit a 
knife and came to an assembly of Arabs and smote some of them, tee Lane 
..v. H According to the account in the Agkitni, he acquired his name 
from having slain a lion in a dark night in the midst of a violent storm of 
thunder and lightningj when morning came he brought the lion to his 
companions under his arm, and they said, Lctqadd taabata sharran j “ Verily he 
has pat destruction under his arm.” 

* ms. (A) (B) y, ( MSS. (A) (B) cif «*£ *i 

* MS. (B) omits MS. (A) omits ifj inserting it after jk ***. 
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Wffplied to a weaver. 1 Islem Shah himself* had raised him from 
the very 16west of the low, and had given him a position of inti¬ 
macy with^the highest, so that he made him the envy of the lioble 
Amits,® and would not permit him to be out of his sight for ond 
moment. From that day forward, when he recognised that sworcf, 
be deprived him of his rank, so that 4 he made him an example 8 
of the saying : Everything returns to its original state ; but in spite 
of the incitation of the Amirs of the Afghans that he should put 
him to death, he replied, u I am heartily ashamed to destroy the 
man of my own training.® 

Verse . 

1 i Water Cannot swallow down wood, knowest thou why ? 

' , It is ashamed 7 to destroy that which it has reared. 

Islem Shah, who had for this same reason become distrustful of 
Afghans, now became afflicted with complications of his disease, 
and increased the opium in his wine, 8 hnd the snake-bitten one 
drank a draught of poison, 9 and thirsting for the blood of the 
Afghans, became more than ever 10 set upon eradicating them. 
The crisis was as though it was saying to him: 

Verse, 

Thou hast laid a foundation, which will destroy thy family, 

Oh, thou whose family is destroyed, what a foundation thou 
L% hast laid! 


juldha. MS. (A) reads Either reading may be accepted. 

If we read as in the text the translation will be as above, with the 

implied meaning of that Btapidity for which weavers are proverbially noted, 
fiee Fallon’s Dictionary s.v. uv 

If we rend the meaning will be dall, apathetic, Btnpid. 

v ® MS. (A) Inserts and omits inserting this after 

«MS. (A) omits here. 4 MS.(A) Ool/ 

* MS. (A) omits « MS. (Bj cWjI for 

1 MS. (A) reads f or MS. (B) omit }. 

* MS. (A) 

9 MSS. (A) (B) The meaning appears to be that the opium he 

took as an anodyne aoted as a poison, and increased the effects of the disease 
from which he was already suffering. 

10 MS. (B) 
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After these events Islem Shih returned 1 towards Gwali&r, 
which he had made his metropolis, and had arrived at Dihli 8 when 
tidings arrived that Muhammad Humayun Padshah had reached 
the banks of the Indus, with the aim of conquering Hindustin. 

Islem Shah just at the 8 very moment when this tidings arrived, 412. 
had applied a leech 4 to his throat, but instantly took it off, dashed 
some water upon his head, 6 and binding up his throat with linen 
rags 6 ordered his army to proceed, and 7 the first day covering 
three kroks , encamped, and the rank and file of his army who 
were at the last gasp from drunkenness, involuntarily followed 
him as though led by a halter round their necks. Certain of the 
Vazlrs who were well-disposed to him 8 represented that inasmuoh 
as a powerful foe had come against him, and his soldiery were 
worthless, it would be just as well if orders were given for their 
pay to be issued to them. Islem Shah replied that if 9 he were 
to give them money at that particular iime they would attribute 
it to his being weak and in straits, so I will wait, said he, till my 
return after this* victory, 10 when I will give them, with one stroke 
of the pen, two years pay. The soldiers had patience and without 
a murmur awaited what fortune Providence would bring them, 
at the same time expecting some sudden calamity, 11 and in spite 
of their state of unpreparedness arrived at the encampment. 

When it was reported to Islem Shah that the artillery was ready, 
but that, as the bullocks 18 for the gun-carriages had been left at 
Gwaliar, they awaited his orders, he replied, 4 What possible use are 
such a crowd of thousands of infantry and cavalry, are they to get 
their monthly pay for nothing ? ’ accordingly he made them all do 


1 MS. (A) omits to** 1 here and inserts it after ^ in the next line. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omit MSS. (A) (B) read 

AT Afi 

8 Read ert 1 ** vs>T ;<*• MSS. (A) (B)* 

4 MS. (A) reads Jpi) probably a copyist’s error for 

LS^J or ’Vi* 

6 Omits MS. (A). 8 ^ latta. MS. (A) reads (?) 

1 Insert MSS. (A) (B). 8 MS. (A) insert before 

? MS. (A) pnt I before not after it as in the text. 

1° MS. (B) omit 

U IK'S. (A) reads for MSS. (A) (B) read tty for *ty 

M Text MS (A) reads MS. (B) 

67 
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the work of bullooks, 1 and ordered them to drag the gun 
carriages, thus proving the truth of the following:— 

Verse. 

These whom you see are not all human beings, 

Most of them are tailless oxen and asses. 

Some of the large mortars were of such a size that it took one or 
two thousand men, more or less, to drag each one.* At this rate of 
speed they reached the Panjab in the course of seven days. 
Humayun Padshah in person, in accordance with certain advan¬ 
tageous plans he had formed, advanced as far as Banbhar, 8 at 
the skirt of the mountain range to the north of the Kashmir 
413. frontier, 4 and then returned towards 6 Kabul. A short resume 
of these events will be given in its proper place if the Most High 
God so will it. 6 

lslem Shah also upon ^hearing this tidings 7 fled 8 with all 
haste from Labor to Gwaliar. In the course of his retreat 
arriving in the neighbourhood of the township of Anberi, 9 he 
was occupied in huntiug, when a band of ruffians, 10 at the instiga¬ 
tion of certain of the Amirs, blocked his path, and meditated 
doing him harm, but a messenger arrived who informed lslem 
Shah of this design, and he consequently entered the city by 
another road, 11 and after putting to death 18 a number of men, 
among whom were Bahau-d-Din and Mahmud and Mada, 18 who 
were 14 the fountain heads of the rebellion attempted by the 

' 1 Omit MSS. (A) (B). MS. (A) reads ISj* 

8 The text reads ur* jij* jO jd jj}* jlj* 1j j* , 

MS. (A) inserts after and omit the second replacing it by j. 

8 At the foot of the Alidek range. See Rennell’s map, Tieff., Vol. IU. 

Behnbur. MSS. (A) (B) read Banbhar . The text reads 

Banhar. 

4 MS. (A) omits ^ Jh 6 MS. (B) reads to Kabul. 

• MS. (A) inserts *l&| between and • 

7 MS. (A) omits j 8 MS. (A; j\j*. 

9 This is the reading of the text: but MSS. (A) (B) read Antari. 

10 Text MS. (B) roads U MS. (A) \j>. 

I» MSS. (A) (BJ IAuU,. 

MS. (B) omits these last names aud reads and others. 

U MS. (A) ij* for 
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mutineers, imprisoned all persons against whom he entertained 
snspicion, afterwards putting them to death. Then he threw 
open the doors of the treasury and issued a public order directing- 
the issue of two years pay to the soldiery, 1 and sent written ' 
despatches to the Amirs of five thousand and ten thousand to this 
effect. Some of the troops received the pay, others did not. At 
this very time the army of Fate, who is the most powerful of all 
powerful foes, made an onslaught upon him. 3 

Verse, 

That man owned a single ass, but had no pact-saddle, 

He found a pack-saddle, but in the meantime the wolf had 
made off with the ass. 8 

4 Among the forces which overthrew him was, it is said, a 
carbuncle which appeared in the neighbourhood of his seat, 
others assert that it was cancer. 

He was beside himself with pain and 6 had himself bled, but 
without relief. Whilst in this state of distress and prostration, 
he used from time to time to say, ‘ I had no idea that God was 
so extremely powerful,’ 6 and while in this condition, as long as 
he retained consciousness he ordered Daulat Khan to sit facing 
him, and would not cast a glance in any other direction save on 414 . 
his face alone. 7 

Verse. 

Mahmud gives not a soul to the Angel (of Death) 

Until he sees him in the form of Ayaz. 

Notwithstanding the fact that ho had lapsed into unconscious¬ 
ness, he would now and hen open his eyes, and these words would 

i MS. (B) cjUaU**. 

* A footnote directs attention to a suggested variation in. the text by 
placing & after #1$** instead of before those words. This is the 
reading found in MS. (A) and is obviously correct. 

8 A proverbial saying of this kind is- 

When I had pease I had no teeth, now my teeth have come I have no pease. 

4 Omit MS. (A). 

6 J^sert 9 MSS. (A) (B). 

1 MS. (B) omits J* before MS. (A) roads for 
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come 1 to his lips * Where is Ajyara.* 1 They say also that although 
lie found it excessively difficult to turn from one side to the other, 
yet he would not consent to their giving Daulat Khan the trouble of 
coming in front of him, but he would say, * Please turn my face ill 
his direction.* 

One day he saw that Daulat Khan was absent and asked ‘ where 
can he be ? * They replied he has probably gone to the house of one 
of his relatives. Then he knew that to all appearance he was 
playing a time-serving part with others. At that moment Daulat 
£ban arrived and Islem Shah quoted this verse:— 

Thou knowest ray value, how faithful I am 8 

Stay ! before thou seekest the companionship of other friends. 

It is reported on excellent authority also that Islem Shah had 
ordered 4 the treasury-officer that he should give Daulat Khan 
every day for his personal expenses as much as a lak of tankas, 
as a matter of course and unasked, 8 but that if asked for a larger 
sum he should produce it for his use. At last seeing that his 
condition became more grave day by day, nay, hour by hour, his 
physicians despaired of relieving him. 

Verse . 

In one small detail the whole of the philosophers have been 
found wanting, 

For what can man do against the Eternal decree. 6 

When the natural causes of the pulse depart from the funda¬ 
mental movement, 7 


1 MS. (B) 

* Daulat Khan Ajyara, who has been before mentioned. MSS. (A) (B) 

read Ajyara, bofc the text reads ($) Haiyara with a note of 

interrogation. Ajyara is the right reading. 

I For MS. (A) read * MSS. (A) (B) tijf 

» MSS. (A) (B) rend *5 for U. 

• Qur'an II, iii. 



The originator of the heavens and the earth, when he decrees a matter he 
doth bnt say unto it, BE, and it is. 

1 The modifying causes of the pulse are classified by Sadidi thus: (1) 
tn< Uik or oonstant such as animal force in the heart and vessels, (2) 
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The foot; of Afla|un himself becgmes fixed in the mire of help* 
lessness. 

When the conduct of nature turns towards disorder, 

* The Qanun 1 of Hu‘All lies useless in the hand. 415. 

*At last he left this world of regrets, wounded by countless 
sorrows, and abandoned his kingdom to the desire of his enemies. 

The duration of his reign was nine years. His body was taken 
to Sahsaram and buried by the side of his father. This event 
occurred in the year 961 H.,* and by a coincidence it happened 
that in the course of this (self-same) year 8 Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat, who had adorned the throne with justice 4 and equity and 
the fear of God, drank the cup of martyrdom at the hands of his 
servant Burhan. 6 Nizamu-l-Mulk Ba^ri, 6 the king of the Dakhan, 
also took his way to the ocean of non-existence, and Mir Saiyyid 
Na'matu-llah, whose poetical name was Rusuli, 7 who was one 
of the incomparable learned men and a close companion of Islem 
Shah, wrote this chronogram :— 

Verse. 

At one time came the decline of three emperors, 

Whose justice made Hindustan the abode of safety : 


mughaiyyir or variable, such as age, Bex, sleeping or waking; exeroiae, 
bathing—others of this class are external or accidental, such as, feverishness, 
and inflammations. The pulse says, he is necessary for the quieting of the 
natural heat, and for dispelling vapours. It is opposed by rigidity of the 
vessels and weakness of the animal powers. See SadldT, p. 54, et. seqq, 

1 Vj*}* Qanun-i-Bu 'Alt. This is the famous V^l yg* 

Qanun fi-£-fibb t canon medicinee, by the celebrated Shaikh Abu ‘Ali IJnssain 
bin ‘Abdu-llah commonly known as Ibn Slna (Avicenna). See Haji Khalifah. 
No. 9354. 

Abu Slna was a famous Muhammadan physician who was born in Bul&ara, 
and died at H&madan in July 1037 A.D., 427 A.H. 

(H.K. says 428 A.H.). See Beal e,. Oriental Biographical Dictionary , p. 20. 

* MSS. (A) (B) both write ** omitting j, which is added 

in the text. 

» JU «J3 MSS. (A) (B). * MS. (B) read* OdLaju. 

6 The text reads ^ ¥ a panning oomment on the serrant’s name, 

which will not admit of translation. 

• Sty Beale, 0. B. D, for an account of the Nizam-§bahl dynasty. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) the text reads Righwati. 
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• One was Mahmud the Em.peror of Gujerat, 

Who, like liis empire, was still in the pride of youth ; 

The second was Islem tSljah, that mine of beneficence, 

Whose beloved son 1 * * was Sher KJan ; 

The third was Nizamu-l-Mulk Bahri 

Who as Emperor was seated on the throne of the Dakhan. 

If you ask of me a t&ri&A for the death of these three * 
Emperors P 

I answer Zawdl-i-kbusrucin* 

Islem Shah notwithstanding his not having read poetry had 
416 . many apt quotations in his memory, and being a clever critic, used 
constantly to practise the art of versification with Amir Saiyyid 
Na‘mat Rusuli, 4 * and used to compose many elegant verses and to 
enjoy listening to those of his fellow poet, Moreover he was 
highly esteemed by the learned and religious men * of histime. 
They say that when he reached Alwar on his way to the Panjab, 
he one day caught sight of Mulla ‘Abdu-llah of Sultanpur 6 * who 
was at some distance coming towards him ; addressing his at¬ 
tendants he said : “ Havo you any idea who this is who is ap¬ 
proaching.” They replied : “Who is it, please inform us.” ? He said : 
“ Babar Padshah had five sons, of whom four 8 left Hindustan and 
one remained.” They said “and who is that one ? ” He replied : “ This 
Mulla who is approaching.” Sarmast Kj?an said : “What is the use of 
keeping up connection with such a vicious person P ” 9 He replied 10 
“ What can I do, when I can find 11 no better than he ? ” And when 
Mulla ‘Abdu-llab came up he ordered him to sit upon his own 
thronte, and bestowed upon him a bead-roll of pearls, valued at 
twenty thousand rupees, 1 * which had at that moment arrived as 


l MS. (A) reads 8 MS. (A) ^\, 

* Ubj ZawaUi-fshiisrudn. The decline of the Emperors. The 

letters of Zawdl-i-khusruan give the date 961 H. See note 2 supra. 

4 MSS. (A) (B). The text as before reads Rishwati. 

* MS. (A) omits J. « MS. (A) omit. I> 

1 M8S. (A) (B) > MSS. (A) (B) 

4 Text reads ^/****» , MS, (A) reads seditious. MS. (B) reads 

U**** parasitic. 

MSS. (A) (B) U MSS. (A) (B) 

M Omit before C.JJ. MSS. (A) (B). 
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a pie,sent from some place. He never missed the public prayers, 
and never touched auy intoxicants 1 not even javz ,* [and 
Shaikh Salim Chishti of Fathpur and Hafiz Nizam of Badaon 
were both of them his imams]. 8 

FIroz Shah tbn-i-Islem Shah, 

Who was called Firuz Khan, was raised to the throne in succes¬ 
sion to his father at the age of twelve 4 with the title of Padshah. 6 
The affairs of the kingdom did not prosper in his hands, and 
Mubariz Khan the son of Nizam Khan 6 Sur, who was brother’s 
son to lslem Shah, 7 after three days attempted the life of that 
innocent one, and although BibI Ba’i, who was the sister of Mu- 
baiiz Khan, 8 and the wife of lslem Shah, fell at bis feet and 
besought him piteously saying : “ Ah my brother, spare the life of 417 - 
this poor harmless boy, and let me take my own way and bear him 
away 9 to some .place whore no one will have a trace of him, and 
where he will have nothing to do With sovereignty, nay, will not 
even mention the name of kingship.” 10 That pitiless tyrant would 
not heed her, but entered the palace and cut 11 off the boy’s head 
under the very eyes of his mother. At this day his issue is cut 
off just as the line of lslem Shah ; and it is said that lslem Shah 

I MS. (A) reads jl A variant given in a footnote 

to the text reads On the whole the textual 

reading seems the best adding u*** as in the two readings given* 

8 Jauzu miiHil. Datura, sp. alba. D. fastuosa N.O. Solanaceoe 

called in Hindustani "WTT dhatiird , and in Sanskrit from elegant, 

C\ <S C\ <\ ° 

and 35 injurious. (Wilson) Used as a narcotic and intoxicant. Accord¬ 
ing to the Makhzanu-l-adwiya a wine is made from the juice of the leaves. 

An overdose is said to produce symptoms resembling delirium e <potu, the 
patient raving and chasing imaginary animals along the walls of the room. 

8 These words are not in the text but both MSS. (A) (R) read 

j! f j isj* 

* MSS. (A) (B) read thus The text reads ten. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) 9 MS. (Bi reads )y« ^ 

7 MS. (A) reads C )j J j 

Who was brother’s son to Sher Shah, and uncle’s son and wife’s brother to 
lslem Shah. 

» Mg. (A). 9 MS. (A) ^ tS 10 MS. (A)omitBj,(/*. 

II MS. (A) 
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had made several attempts upon the life of Mub&riz BJan, aud 
used to say to his wife, “ If you value your ohild keep clear of 
your brother, 1 and if you wish to preserve the one, take away all 
hope of life from the other.” She used to say in a deprecatory 
way, “ My brother spends all his time in amusing himself, 1 * and 
the robe of royalty is in no way suitable to his standard of ambi¬ 
tion; give up the idea of destroying him.” 8 Islem Shah how¬ 
ever, whenever he saw Mubariz JQjan used to say to his wife in a 
reproachful way, “ In the end you will regret this at a time when 
regret will avail nothing.” And at last the prophecy of Islem Shah, 
which he had made by his judgment of physiognomy, was con¬ 
firmed to the letter. 4 * 

Verse . 

Whatever the young man sees‘the mirror, 

The old man sees that same in the unbaked brick. 6 

Sultan Muhammad *Adil commonly known as 'AdlI , 6 

Who was the son of Nizam Khan Sur, 7 and went by the name 
of Mubariz ]£ban, ascended the throue with the concurrence of 
the principal Amirs and Vnzirs, and caused himself to be ad¬ 
dressed by the above title. 8 The general public however used to 
418. call him ‘Adli, and that name even 9 they perverted to Andhli 
which has the commonly accepted signification of “ blind.” 10 At 
the commencement of his reign, having heard of the conduct of 
Muhammad ‘Adil ibn Tughlaq Shah, 11 he used to imitate him in 
lavishing money, and having opened the doors of his treasury he 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

* Omit jtij. MSS. (A) (B). 6 MS. (B) omits j\. 

• ♦ In MS, (A) these words precede the verse, and read : 

^ejlj y MS. (B) omits f*. 

•M8. (A) reads *4? of a footnote variant reads 

(old) for (baked). I follow the reading of the text, taking the mean¬ 

ing to be that the. aged can see the tendency of the young as clearly as the 
young can see the reflection in a mirror. 

4 See Atn-i-Akbari II, (J.) 221 n. 3. 

7 MS. (A) reads )y* ejtA. ^»| omitting & andj 

•MS. (B) ijf s+U**. » MS. (A) omits 

10 means “a blind woman." 

U MS. (A) reads I) w&W 
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aimed at securing 1 the goodwill of great and small: and lie had 
made arrows tipped with * gold of a money value of five hundred 
tankahs and used to throw them. Whatever 8 poor person’s 
house they used to fall at, he then bestowed that amount in money 
upon him and used to take back the katiba-b&sh , this fitful habit 
however quickly 4 came to an end after a few days. 

Verse. 

Inorganic matter is one thing : spontaneous growth is another. 

Verse, 

If the tears flow down upon the cheeks, 

True weeping is easily distinguished from false. 

The rank of Vazlr and Vakil was bestowed upon one Shamsher 
fQ}an, a slave who was the younger brother of Khawasa Khan 
and Daulat Khan, the “ new-Muslim,” a protege of the Lubani 5 
faction. He also gave uncontrolled authority to Himun the 
greengrocer, of the township of Rewarl in Miwat, whom Islem 
Shah had gradually elevated from the position of police* superin¬ 
tendent of the bazars and confirmer of punishments, and had 
by degrees made into a trusted confidant. 6 He now gave him 
the superintendence of all important affairs both military and 
civil. 

Inasmuch as ‘Adli had originally been accustomed to the 
profession 7 of music and dancing, and was fond of a life of ease 
and luxury, and was otiose in his habits, he was by no means fitted 
for the conduct of military affairs, or the duties of civil 
administration; superadded to this was the murder of Firuz Khan 
and his unbounded confidence in Himun. Accordingly these 
Amirs who were of true Afghan descent, evinced a great repug¬ 
nance to obey him, and aroused such widespread feelings of 

l MS. (A) oAU. 

* Text MS air. 

The reading of the text is unintelligible. We should read Avf j n t h e 
meaning of a bamboo shaft. Firishta’s reading is quite dear he says 
Bo: Text, p. 439. .. AjJ 

That is, Katah , a bamboo shaft, whose head was one tola of gold. 

* MS. (A) reads 4 MS. (A) A-i tJjhj* ij). 

1 MS. (A) 9 MS. WA.U. 

. 7 (A) reads A&aj f or 

X 68 . * 
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fcbarae, that hardly had a month passed since his accession, when 
on all sides rebellions arose, and they became rnlers of their 
Several clans. Sedition awoke from its heavy slumber, the bonds 
of kinship with Sher Shah and of orders passed by Islem Shah 
419 . snapped asunder, and disorder reigned supreme : 

Verse. 

When the heart of the times writhes, the bond of fellowship 
snaps, 

When a flaw appears 1 in the string, the pearls are scattered. 

One day when, having summoned the most renowned Amirs to the 
durbar hall of the fort of G waiter, 4 Adli was engaged in distributing 
jfigirs % he ordered that the Sarkar of Qanauj should be transferred 
from Shah Muhammad Farm all, and given in perpetuity to 
Sarmast Khan Sarbani, [Shah Muhammad was ill], 8 whereupon 
his son Sikandar, who was a brave, handsome, and well-built youth 
spoke fiercely with regard to this jtlgir. Shah Muhammad how- 
ever admonished 8 him in gentle terms and forbade him to speak 
thus, but he answered his father “ Once Sher Shah placed you in 
an iron cage and kept you a prisoner for some years, while Islera 
ghah made you the captive of his kindness and by intercession 
and influence obtained your release. Now the Sur faction are 
attempting to destroy us, and you do not understand their in¬ 
famous design ; 4 thereupon lie began to abuse Sarmast Khan with 
all the petulance of youth and the arrogant pride of race and said: 
14 Now our affairs have come to such a pass 6 that this dog-seller 6 
is to enjoy ou vjagir” Sarmast Khan, who was a tall, powerful 
man full of energy, placed his hand upon the shoulder of 
Sikandar intending to make him prisoner by underhand means, and 
said : 44 My boy, why are you saying all these bitter things/’ Sikandar 
however perceived his intention, clapped his hand to his dagger, 
and struck Sarmast Khan such a deadly blow over the shoulder 
blade, that he fell on the spot unconscious and died. Sikandar 
Klteu also made some others of those 7 hell-dogs so heavy of head 

1 MS. (A) reads &*ty**f. 

* MS. (A) adds the words in brackets ^fchfc j. 

» MS. (A) * MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) « ms. (A) iJbj* '-&» cHljt. 

7 Test MSS. (A) .(B) read JJ*. 
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and sleep-stricken 1 * * * * that they will ilever wake * till the morn of 
the great assembly, and certain others .remained so intoxicated 
that they spent the remainder of their lives in recovering from it.* 

Verse . 

Thine eye which was wonderful in slaying thy lovers 

Would slay one and cast its glance upon another. 

It was currently reported that from the time when * the 
dagger was first invented in Hindustan no person can have ever 
used it in the way that Sikandar Khan did. A tumult arose 
among the people, and ‘Adli fled and entered the women’s quarters 
and put up the chain on the inside, Sikandar after that he had 
killed some and wounded 6 others, at last made towards ‘Adll 
and 6 aimed a blow at him with a sword, which however struck a 
pltfnk of the door: had he attacked him in the first instance he 
would have despatched him. The Amirs of ‘Adll’s party shewed 
themselves in their true colours that day, as most of them cast 
away their swords 7 and took to flight, and were going about 
distractedly, till at last, after Sikandar had done as much mischief 
as salt in the yeast, 8 they attacked him simultaneously from all 
sides. This contest went on for three or four hours, when 9 Sikandar 
fell to a blow from the sword of Ibrahim Khan 10 Sur, sister’s 
husband to ‘Adli, and Shah Muhammad was struck down by the 
sword of Daulat Khan Lu^iani, 11 both of them taking their way to 
the city of non-existence. It so happened that on that day 
before the assembly of that meeting Taj Khan KarranI, the 


1 MS. (A) wL>(r*- MS. (B) read dl 

» MS. (A) jt*#. 

* Bead here Mil.This is the reading of MSS. (A) (B) 
and is far preferable to the reading in the text. 

* MS. (A) reads & cAjoljl. ‘ MS. (A) O.A.U. 

« MSS. (A (B) 3 i>*j. 

1 MS. (B) reads Aii|iW| 1jAj& Most of them 

threw themsojves from the walls. This is also the reading given in a foot¬ 
note variant to the text. 

8 The addition of salt to yeast is said to check its fermentative powers. 

« 1$S. (A) (B) J. W MS. (A) omits cAS. 

\ 11 MS. (A) (^Z*. 


420. 
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brother of ‘Amad and Suleiman, who eventually became the 
autocratic 1 ruler of the province of Bengal, and gave himself the 
title* of Hazrat A‘ala, having left the audience hall of ‘Adll was 
going outside the fort, when on his way he met with Shah 
Muhammad Farmali. They asked 8 after each other's affairs, 
and Taj Khan said: “ I see signs of mischief, and consequently 1 
am removing my manly footsteps outside this circle, 4 and am 
421. going outside. Do you too come with me and follow my lead, 6 for 
the scale has turned. 

Verse. 

When you see that your friends are no longer friendly, 

Consider that flight is an opportunity to be seized. 

But inasmuch as the hand of death had seized the skirt of Shah 
Muhammad and was dragging him to the grave, 6 he would not 
consent to this advice and went to ‘Adli. 

Verse. 

When the appointed time of the quarry comes it goes towards 
the huntsman. 

And that which was written in his fate befel him ; Taj Khan in 
full daylight fled from Gwaliar towards Bengal and ‘Adli sent 
an armed party in pursuit of him, and 7 himself also started to 
follow him, in front of the township of Chhapramau 8 in the 
district of Qanauj an engagement took place between the two 
parties. The stars in their courses fought for ‘Adli, and his army 


l MSS. (A) (B) read (J^AjLwf * 7*^*0 and MS. (A) reads db&J for 

* MSS. (A) (B) j JhA j should be omitted. 

* MSS. (A) (B) road ***•*} which is better than the textual reading 
*>***ri- 

* MSS. (A) (B) read (B) 

(A J|W j *****#**>*&■ 

* MS. (A) read, wrongly for 

« MS. (A) read. \) A*r*_*U and MSS. (A) (B) read uJ&f uAi*. 

1 MSS. .(A) (B) J# OjA. j. 

* MS. (B) 3* The text is without dots. MS. (A) reads V* 

Chhcrimau. 
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was victorious, 1 and Taj KJan turningin flight made the best of his 
way to Chhinar,* wherever he found the authorities favourable 
to ‘Adli he made prisoners 8 of them, and laid hands on whatever 
cash and valuables he could find. A hundred head of elephants 
also fell into his hands. Tiius he proceeded till he joined hands 
with Suleiman and ‘Imad and Khwaja Ilyas who held sway over 
certain parganas on the banks of the Ganges and other places. 

Then he openly sounded the note of rebellion. ‘Adli arrived at 
Chunar, 4 and the Karranis on the banks of the river 6 Ganges 
came out to fight with him. Himun asked for a halka of elephants, 
that is to say, a hundred elephants, and fought a desperate battle 
with them gaining a victory. And ‘Adli while in Chunar in- • 
tended to seize 6 Ibrahim Khan, the son of Ghazi Khan Sur, one 
of the cousins of Sher Khan, but the sister of ‘Adli, who was 
married to him, became aware of this intention, and brought him 
down by a secret passage 7 from the fort, Ibrahim Khan made 
his way towards Baiana and Hiudun which was his father’s j&yir: * 422 . 
‘Adli despatched ‘Isa Khan Niyazi after Ibrahim Khan, and they 
fought a battle 8 in the vicinity of KalpI, the breeze of victory 
fanned the standards of Ibrahim Khan, and he gained the day. 

Then having assembled a large following, and entering that 
country, he proclaimed himself sovereign. 9 ‘Adli thereupon 
disengaged himself from the Karranis, and came against 
Ibrahim Khan to attack him, and when he arrived near the 
river Jon, Ibrahim Khan made overtures, 10 and sent a message 
saying: “ If Rai Ijlusain Jilwani, 11 and Bihar Khan Sarwani, to 
whom Islem Shah gave the title of A‘zam Humayun, with some 
others 18 of the Amirs noble and renowned, will come and reassure 
me, 18 then will I in reliance upon their assurances agree to make 

1 The textual reading is wrong, omit j* reading with MSS, (A) (B) 

b *f V-JU j\ gf*' 

> MS. (A),) 1 **. MS. (B) MSS. (A) (B). 

♦ MSS. (A) (B). 6 MSS. (A) (B) ^ <^4. 

# MS. (A) A) 1 ** A*®*. 

7 MS. (A) reads j| \j j\ which is better than the 

text. 

8 MSS. (A) (B ) iiji 8 MSS. (A) (B) Aj J&i-ljf fA. 

M MS.(A) omits W<**)A. II MS. (A) reads ^1^. 

s T 

V ls MS. (A)omits IS MS. (B) reads 
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submission to you.” ‘Adli 1 * * accordingly sent them, and no sooner 
had they arrived than they gave in their allegianoe to Ibrahim 
Khan. giving him the title of Sultan Ibrahim, and thus putting* 
a different complexion upon the dispute, raised the standard of 
insurrection against ‘Adli. 

The &hutbah was read in the name of Ibrahim Khan in Agra 
and certain other districts, while ‘Adli, realising that lie was not 
able to cope with him, left Gwaliar for Bhatta, and thence returned 
towards Chunar * taking with him 4 large amounts of treasure, 
many elephants and a large following. 

After the death of Islem Shah, at the time when the kings of 
• dans arose, 5 Ahmad Khan Sur, one of the cousins of Sher Shah, 
who had to wife the second sister of ‘Adli, a man of distinguished 
bravery and endurance, sat in conference with 6 * the Amirs of tho 
Panjab, and implanted in their minds all sorts of evil notions 
regarding ‘Adli and of his unfitness, (they being already ill- 
disposed towards him) and with the aid and assistance of Tatar 
423 . Kb&n KasiJ and IJabib Khan, and Na§ib Khan Tughuji, who had 
attained this title from Sher Shall, 8 declared open war against 
‘Adli, and 9 assuming the title of Sultan Sikaudar and reading 
the &huf;bahi and entertaining hopes of still further increase of 
power 10 proceeded to Dilili and Agra. 11 

On the other hand, Ibrahim having collected a large army 
confronted Sikandar at Farah, 1 * which is situated at a distance of 
ten krohs from Agra. 

Most of the noted Amirs, such as Khan Sultani, Governor 
of Alwar, who was virtually a king, and R&i Hussain Jilwani 14 
and Mas‘aud Khan and Husain Khan Ghilzai were on the side of 
Ibrahim. To some two hundred of them Ibrahim had given royal 


1 Omit y MSS. (A) (B). 

* MS. (B) * MS. (B) omits eg 

4 MSS. (A) (B) omit reading 

4 MS. (B) omits both and 8 MS* (A) ^f/°l A). 

I A footnote variant reads Kdlpl. 8 MS. (A) reads Aty, 

9 MSS* (A) (B) Jt Wjjj MS. (A) reads jjj in error. 

II MSS. (A) (B) u MS. (B) 

» MSS. (A) (B) tj. 14 MS. (A) 
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tents and standards, and ensigns 1 * * and kettle drums, and it fre¬ 
quently happened that to anyone who came and brought with 
him ten or fifteen horsemen he gave a sort of makeshift flag-staff 
with a bit of red rag wrapped round it, simply to gain favour and 
to attract people, bestowing upon him also a grant of dignity and 
a j&gir* In this way nearly eighty thousand men flocked to him ; 
and on the day when IJaji. Khan came from Alwar and gave in 
bis allegianoe to him, he shewed him great favour bestowing upon 
him a lofty and spacious tent covered on the outside with saqirldi * 
of Portugal, and on the inside with Frankish velvet, had it freshly 
pitched for him. Moreover he lavished upon Haji Khan magni¬ 
ficent carpets, and vessels of gold and silver and all other 
requirements on the same scale: accordingly he entered the tent 
without hesitation and there took up his abode. This treatment 
occasioned great envy and jealousy 4 * among the Amirs of pure 
Af gh an blood who became disheartened and spared not to express 
their discontent among themselves. Iskandar, who had a following 
of twelve thousand men, inasmuch as he estimated the army of 
Ibrahim as being more numerous than his own, shilly-shallied 
and made overtures for peace, and wrote a treaty in the following 
terms, that from Dihli to the eastern extremity of Hindustan as 424 . 
far as could be arranged, 6 should belong to Ibrahim Khan, 6 and 
that the country of the Pan jab and Multan as far as possible 
should belong to Sikandar, so that he might attain the object for 
which the Mughuls came to Hindustan. The Afghans of both 


1 The text here reads M’S. (A) however reads The true 

reading should evidently he which according to M. Pavet de Courteilles 

means a standard composed of the tail of the (qufas or Tibetan yah) 

fixed ta a pole. 

* MSS. (A) (B) 

8 MS. (B) reads saqirlat. Dozy, however, gives no such form of 

the word and the word is probably siqlat, meaning a silken stuff 

brocaded with gold. See Dozy 8 . v. See also Yule and Burnett Glossary 0 . v. 
Suclat also, *Skeat Efcym : Diet. 8 .v. Scarlet. 

* Another instance of Badaoni’s use of j n this unusual sense. 

8 We should apparently read here ^ MS. (B) omits 

the words altogether. MS. (A) agrees with the text, which however does not 
seem g^tisfactory. 

6 MS. (A) omits e/A. 
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armies, who wero blood-relations or connections of each other, 
were pleased at the prospect of a peaceful settlement, and Kala 
Bhar 1 the brother of Sikandar, and the Amirs of the Panj 
Bhaiya which means “ the five brothers,” who were * with the 
sword the marvel of the age, made this additional stipulation that 
if after that Ibrahim (Khan ) 3 gets possession 4 of the treasury 
of *Adli and the kingdom of Bhatta, which is near being 
realised, he shall make us partners in both of these gains, then 
all well and good , 6 but if not we will annul the peace. Sikandar 
agreed to this proposition , 6 and the majority of the Amirs of 
Ibrahim (Khan) 7 impressed upon him that there was no danger to 
be apprehended from agreeing 8 to.this proposal, inasmuch as the 
treasury and kingdom of Bhatta would certainly be theirs, “ and 
then,” said they, “ it will require a man to oppose 9 us (success¬ 
fully), while for the present, at any rate, we shall have tided over 
this difficulty satisfactorily: 

Verse. 

Be not proud, for I hold the staff of wisdom in my hand, 

The arm of riot is long (and) 10 a stick has two ends. 

Ibrahim came round to this view but Mas‘ud Khan and Husain 
Khan Ghilz’ai with some of the new Amirs said : “ Seeing that in 
the end the matters in dispute between us and Sikandar will one 
day have to be decided by the sword, now that our party has 
increased, while his following is exceedingly small, why should 
we not decide 11 the matter at once, 1 * and not desist until we have 
secured ourselves against a repetition of this in the future. To 
agree to peace now will be a confession 18 of weakness on our part, 
425 . and an admission of the bravery of our enemies.” 14 Upon ‘Adli 

1 MSS. (A) (B) so also Firishta. The text reads ^ Kala Paljar. 

* MS. (A) reads S MS. (B) adds 

4 MS. (B) reads d)j if whioh seems better than the text. 

6 MS. (A) omits « MS. (B) reads for 

1 MS. (B) 

8 MS. (B) omits . 9 MSS. (A) (B) read AT. 

1° MSS. (A) (B) omit J. That is to say, a staff is a weapon both of 
offence and defence. 

it MS, (A) reads but the textual is better. 

H MS. (B) reads cXajj AxAJ. 

»» MS. (B) omits 1* MS. (B) reads ^ l**l. 
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also, who has crept like a rat into his hole, with all his elephants 
and retinue, the desire of conflict with ug is creeping, and that 
peace which had been concluded has been confounded.” Ibralnm 
Khan put off fighting till after the arrival of Mlyan Yafcya Tfiran, 
governor of Sambhal, who was famous both as a warrior and as a 
man of sound judgment. Miyan Yahya in the year 961 IJ. during 
the disturbances, gave battle in Badaon to twenty of ‘Adli’s Amirs 
who had been appointed to the district of Sambhal, and defeated 
them; he then fought a great battle on the plain 1 * * of the township 
of Kandarkhi with Raja Matar Sen Kahtariya, who was the 
former ruler of Sambhal and had collected a great force, and 
defeated him. The author of this Muntakhab , who was at that 
time accompanying his father, now deceased, was in the twelfth 
year of his age,* and had gone to Sambhal to study, wrote this 
chronogram: Chi bas khub karda and 8 (How well have they 
done) ! Before that he could convey the news to his teacher, 4 * 
the prince of learned men, the guide of connoisseurs, the exem¬ 
plar of the intelligent, 6 7 the master of masters, the Miyan Hatim 
of Sanbhal, this 6 tidings had already reached him. At the time 
when he was by way of benediction and blessing giving instruc¬ 
tion in the Kanz-i-Fiqh , he said, “ Count the letters of this tilrikh 
which I have spoken without forethought, Fathha-i-asmttm shud 
I replied nine hundred and sixty, which 8 is one unit short. He 
answered, 9 I said it with the liamza of Izdfat , that is to gay, 
Fathha-i-a8mani y which is in conformity with the ancient spelling 
in respect to the value of letters : and in this way it is correct. 10 
He gave his blessing, and fixed a time for the lesson, and adding 

1 MS. (B) reads & MS. (B) reads and 

fc Chi has khub karda and . A footnote to the text 

points oat that this gives the date 962 H. whereas the event chronicled 

occurred in 961 H. * Read <j*)*^°* MS. (B). 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read **>'&■ instead of 

« MS. (A) ^t. 

7 <X& 't*** Fathha-i-dsmdni &hud. They were heaven-given vic- 

ories. Read with hamza this gives 961 H. 

8 MS. (A) reads for j. MS. (B) reads 

9 MSS. (A) (B) read AT MdyOjkx*. 

1° MS^f A) reads wrongly *£**»£. According to this the valne of hamza 
is 1. and it is taken as eqnivalent to Alif. The hamza of i?afat is said to bo 

69 
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a few pages, written with his own hand to ttio pages which I had 
426 . written containing the instruction of the Qazi, gave them to me 
as a souvenir, and entrusted my instruction to Mivan Shaikh 
Abul Fath, the son of Shaikh-all ah diy ah 1 of I£hairabad, may God 
be merciful to him y who is now seated on the throne of instruction 
and guidance in the room of his father ; and inasmuch as Miyan 
Yafcya after taking forcible possession of 8 the country of Kant 8 -o- 
Golah and that district, going by way of Badaon had built a 
bridge across the Ganges at the township of Ahar, 4 * and had gone 
towards Ibrahim Khan, I accompanied my father, now departed * 
may he rest in peace , to Amroha, 6 and was thus separated from 
that army; 6 and being introduced to the presence of the late Mir 
Saiyyid 7 Muhammad Mir ‘Adi, may God have mercy on him , B 
with whom he had some hereditary connection, remained some 
time under his instruction. In short on the day on which Miyan 
Yahya joined Ibrahim Khan, on that very morning Ibrahim 
£han had drawn up his army and placed Miyan Yafrya in the 
command of the advanoe guard, while he appointed Haji Khan 
to the command of the left division, and Rai Husain Jilwani 
with the (Jhilz’ais to the right division. He himself taking the 
centre drew up in line of battle. On the other side Sikandar Sur 

an abbreviated (S (Platts’Persian Grammar, p. 43j, bat if this were the 
cnee its value would justly be 10 and not 1. It thus appears more probable 
that the hamza of izafat is in reality hamza, and does not represent an 
original {£• 

l MS. (A) See J. A. S. B., 1869, p. 118. 

* MS. (B) reads HOyf k**®? 

8 Kant. Town in the ghiihjahanpur District, N.-W. P , see Hunter, I. 
G. vii. 437. Kant-o-Golah in Shahjahanpur according to Blochmann, J. A. S B., 
1869, p. 122. 

* Ahar. Anoient town in the Bulandshahr District, N.-W. P., see Hunter, 
I. G. i. 81. 

6 Amrolia. Town in Moradabad District, N,-W. P., see Hunter, I G. i. 
266. 

* MS. (A) reads lij after W** 

1 See J. A. S. B., 1869, p. 126, and Ain-i-Akbart, (B), I. p 268. The Mi* 
‘Adi was the officer entrusted with the duty of carrying out the finding of 
jthe Q5?i, see Ain-i-Jkbari, III. (J.) 41. 

» MS. (A) reads **1* i+aj. 
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also drew up hifc forces and came out 1 from his camp. The right 
wing of Sikandar’s forces (the Panj Blvuya), carried away the 
left of Ibrahim’s army by sheer weight, and after sacking* tjie 
camp went on to Agra and pillaging the city issued a proclama* 
tion on behalf of Sikandar. 3 

The right of Ibrahim Khan’s army, however, carried away the 
left of Sikandar’s force, and driving them back parsued them as. 
far as the township of Hodal 4 and Palwal, 6 shouting, Prosperity 
to Ibrahim Khan. 6 Haji Khan at the instant the two opposing 
ranks closed, passing by the side of his tent, 7 and seeing it had 
been torn to shreds by the pillaging party, 8 in pretended ignor¬ 
ance of what had occurred hastened to A1 war. A slight engage¬ 
ment ensued with Miyan 8 Ynbya Parau who commanded the 
advanced guard of Sikandar’s army, and a wound was inflicted 
upon the hand of Mlyan Yafrya and two of his fingers were cut 
off 10 He did not draw rein till he arrived at Sambhal. Ibrahim 
Khan took up a position on the lower ground with four hundred 11 
men, and with his front facing down-hill 18 awaited the attack of 
Sikandar, the shots from whose mortars 18 passed over the heads 427 . 
of his men, so that they could not move a step. 

When Ibrahim saw that the field remained empty and that his 
troops were scattered like motes in a sun beam, 14 he realised that 
Sikandar himself was present with the opposing army, so yielding 
to necessity 16 he proceeded to Itawa. His canopy and all his 
reg.alia 16 were taken. Sikandar pursued him ns far as ltawn, 17 
where he heard that Jannat Ashiyani had reached 18 Hindustan : 

1 MS. (B) * MS. (B) roads VV* 

3 MSS. (A) (B) omit ♦ MS. (A) reads lihodal. 

6 For Hodal and Palwal, see Hunter, I. G. v. 437 and xi. 21. 

6 MS. (A) omits cM.. T MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) omits \i)\£ 9 MSS. (A) (B) u U/o ujUxja. 

10 Bead with MSS. (A) (B) j\ Jt 

H Supply from MSS (A; (B). 

18 1 am not quite clear as to the meaning of this passage. 

IB The text and both MSS. seem to be incorrect: we should read I think, 
jciiC. <-> 7*3 The text and MS. (A) read MS. (B) read. 

“ Qur'an, xxv. 25. MS. (A ) reads wrongly here MS. (B) 

lh MSS. (A) (B) J AiU 1« ms. (A) reads for 

n MSS. (A) '(15; *X*.J »,lj| y )\. ,8 MS. (B) 
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retracing his steps thence he proceeded by continuous marches 
as far as Sihrind, 1 he eventually fought a battle tliere and was 
defeated. Ibrahim leaving there went to Sambal, and collecting 
an army procured a fresh gold-embroidered canopy, and a 
month later crossed (the river) with a force of three* thousand 
sowars by the ford of Klstl, 8 and (?) made towards Kalpi in order 
.that having collected a fresh army, 4 he might fight ‘Adli again. 
At this juncture ‘Adli had appointed Hlmun the grocer, who was 
his vazlr and uncontrolled agent, and had sent him from Chinhar 
with certain eminent Amirs, and five hundred elephants like 
storm clouds (for blackness), and unlimited treasure to proceed to 
Agra and Dillil. 

Hlmun, regarding Ibrahim as his own especial prey, considered 
it essential to overthrow him ; 6 Ibrahim came out to oppose him 6 
ready for battle, and taking up a strong position shewed a resolute 
determination to withstand him, such as perhaps Rustum, if any¬ 
one, displayed before. 7 But for all this, by the decree of the 
Almighty 8 he was not successful. 8 He was the possessor of all 
the praiseworthy qualities which should belong to kings. 9 He was 
well formed and well spoken, modest, cultured and refined, 10 daring 
and liberal, but success in war is God-given, 11 and it is not in 
mortals to command it, it was not his fate JS to w r in. Accordingly 
in this space of two years of disorder he must have fought 18 sixteen 
or seventeen battles, and on every occasion after gaining a success 
428 . met with a defeat. God preserve us from failure after success. 1 * 

1 MSS. (A) (B) (J. > MSS. (A) (B) 

» MS. (A) kam (P). MS. (B) ^-4 glsi (p). 

* MS. (B) 

• MS. (A) rends for c»j. « MS. (BJ reads Ab’iUj 

7 MSS. (A) (B) read f° r J** ob*. 

« MS. (A) reads 

9 A footuoto to the text says that the word b jg superfluous, MS. (A) 
omits b. 

JO MS. (B) reads wrongly for and (JA*** for jl****. 

M MSS. (A) (B) J8 MS. (B) reads again for 

MS. (A) supplies ddjii. 

U Jt S}\ | tli (j A tradition, moaning we have reconrse 

to God for preservation from decrease or defectiveness after increase, or 
redundHnce. See Lone s. i*. 
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• 

Ibrahim Khau after this 1 defeat, leaving Kalpi made straight 
for 8 Baiana with all speed, and Himun pursuing him arrived at 
Baiana. Ibrahim Khan taking a body of the Nuhani 8 and 
Afghan cultivators 4 and landholders of Baiana, again 6 went 
out to meet Himun, and, making a night attack upon him, the 
following morning fought a fierce battle with him near to the 
township of Khanwah, ten krohs distant from Baiana, but coujd not 
prevail against his destiny, and Himun said ‘ It is easy to' smite 
a stricken foe * and rolled him up and inflicted a defeat upon him, 
so that 6 he was compelled to fortify himself in the fortress of 
Baiana, which is a fort of exceeding loftiness and strength. 
Himun thereupon, making that fortress the centre of his opera¬ 
tions, attacked it continuously every day, subjecting the fort to a 
heavy bombardment ; 7 Ghazi Khan the father of Ibrahim Khan 8 
kept the fort provided 9 with supplies by way of the mountain 
passes to the westward of Baiana. Himun kept up the siege of 
this fort for three months, and made inroads on the districts of 
Baiana on all sides, pillaging and destroying. 10 Nearly all the 
books which my late father 11 possessed in Basawar 12 were des¬ 
troyed. A severe famine prevailed throughout the eastern 18 
portion of Hindustan, especially in Agra, Baiana, and Dihli. It 
was so severe a famine that one ser of jairarz 14 grain had reached 
two half-tankahs , and was in fact not to be had (even at that 
price). Men of wealth and position had to close their houses, 
and died by tens or twenties or even more in one place, getting 
neither grave 16 nor shroud. The Hindus also were in the same 

I MS. (A) etfl. 

* We should read here yule anddz MS. (A ). 

8 MSS. (A) (B). 

♦ MSS. (A) (B) The text reads which has no meaning. 

f- M3. (A) . . • 

• MS. (A) i MS. (A) tyUStf. 

* MS. (A) omits cAi. 9 MS. (B) reads AliwjJU*. 

10 MS. (A) t)j( viyli MS. (B) ‘Ay 1 *. 

II MSS. (A) (B) (•_**>* l* MS. (B) omits jyUt. 

1» MSS.' (A) (B) y ctr« 

J4 The ser is approximately two pounds. Jaivdri is the Hindustani name for 
the ^gpall variety of millet also known as chhota jawdr. (Andropogon soryhum). 

16 MS. (A) reads in error for^ai. 
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plight, and* the bulk of the people were fain to live on the seeds 
of the MugkailGn thorn 1 and on wild herbs, 2 * also on the skins 
of the oxen which the rich slaughtered and sold from time to 
129: time; after a few days their hands and feet swelled 8 and they 
died. As a date for that year the phrase Khashm-i-Izad 4 * 
(Divine wrath) was invented. 6 The writer of these pages 
with these guilty eyes of his saw man eating his fellow-man in 
those terrible days. So awful was their aspect that no one dared 
let his glance rest upon them; and the greater part of that 
country, what with scarcity of rain, and shortness of grain, 6 and 
desolation, and what with the constaut struggle and turmoil, and 
two years continual anarchy 7 and terror, was utterly ruined, the 
peasantry and tenants disappeared, and lawless crowds attacked 8 
the cities of the Muslims. Among the strange 9 * incidents of the 
year 962 H., during the time of the war between Sikandar and 
lbralnm, was the fire which occurred in the fort of Agra. The 
following is a short account of this incident. During the time 
when Agra 10 whs emptied of the troops of ‘Adli, 11 one of the 
Amirs 12 of QhazI Khan Stir entered the fort of Agra and took up 
his abode there, 18 to make certain preparations and to take charge 
of the supplies; while he was engaged in inspecting 14 the rooms 
of the warehouses, he happened to go early one morning into one 
of the rooms, 16 and was going round 16 carrying an open lamp, 17 
a spark from which fell in one of the rooms which was full of 


1 Muyhaildn for Ummu-ghaildn. According to the 

MakhtanU’l’Adwiya. This is the tree called in Hindi Mar or babul. (Acacia 
Arubica ) see also Ibn Bai^ar (South) I. 82, according to whom it is Spina 
cegyptiaca. Mimosa gummifera. See, also Drury, useful plants of India who 
states that the seeds and pods are used as food for sheep when grain is scarce. 

» criA* MS (B) adds ZjJ. 8 MS. (B) J&f u* fJJ- 

4 £)j| KKa&hm-i-Izad. Gives the date 962. H. 

» MS, (B) 

• MS. (B) omits 1 MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (A) omits reading a u AU. 9 MSS. (A) (B) 

10 MS. (B) omits 5^f. 11 MS. (B) reads J<8* ‘Adi Khan. 

1* MS. (A) reads jl 18 MSS. (A) (B) j fXJ. 

1* MSS. (A) (B) < 8 * 84 -. it MS. (A) ttJyA. i« v MSS. (A) (B) 

"8* chirdgk is an open lamp with a naked flume generally consisting of 

a smalt earthenware saucer of oil with a wick. 
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gun powder. .In the twinkling of an eye an explosion occurred, 1 * * 
and the flames shot up to the sky, attended with a violent shock, 
which led the people of the city to imagine that the judgment-day 
had arrived, and starting from their sleep they began repeating the 
formula of Tauhid (Declaration of Unity), 8 and Tauba* (Repen¬ 
tance), and hlig&far (seeking for pardon). Heavy slabs of stone 
and massive pillars were hurled 4 * through the air to a distance of 
several krohs across the river Jamna, and great number of people 
were killed, 6 * in fact human hands and feet, and the limbs of all 
kinds of animals were thrown five or six 6 krohs. As the name 
of the citadel of 5gra was originally Badal Gaph, the words 
Atash-i-Badal garh 7 made a chronogram to record the date. 

In the days when Himim blockaded the fortress of Baiana 
God’s people were crying for bread and taking each other’s lives, 8 430 . 
a hundred thousand sacred lives were as nought for a single 
grain of barley, whereas the elephants of Himun’s army, which 
numbered five-hundred, were fed solely upon rice, and oil, and 
sugar; the senses 9 were shattered by anguish upon anguish in that 
terrible time:— 

Verse. 

We cherish enemies, we also destroy friends, 

What mortal has the power to'question our decrees. 

On one occasion Himun was one day presiding at n publio 
banquet, and summoning the Afghan Amirs 10 into his presence, 

l «■ ja ^>1 ms. (A). 

8 The formula of Tauhid is La illaha ilia Allah wahdhu Id Sharilca lahu, 

.’here is no god save God. He is one, He has no partner. 

The other’ formula is htaghfiru-lldh wa atubu ilaihi, I ask pardon of God 
and to Him I repent. 

Both these formulae are used on occasions of sudden alarm and peril. 

8 MS. (B) omits J. * MS. (B) reads instead of 

« .MS. (A) *£ va13. « MS. (B) omits ^f^S. j. MS. (A) omits J. 

1 (j~JT Ataili-i-Badalgarh. The fire of Badalgarh. These words 

give the date 962 H. 

8 I read here with MS. (A) j ^ Although 

MS. (A) also reads in the margin *>«*!•> the other reading is more pro¬ 
bably correct, and is a further statement of the terrible straits to which the 
garrison of Baiana were driven. 

8 ^.footnote variant reads tj MS. (A) reads ^5*. 

10 MS. (B) omits 
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to the head of the table 1 * * urged them to partake of food, saying: 
“ Help yourselves to the- largest morsels,” and if he saw anyone 
of them eating slowly no matter who he was, 9 he would address 
him 8 in terms of the foulest abuse saying: “ How can such a 
nondescript nonentity as you who are sluggish in eating your 
victuals hope to contend against your own son-in-law the Mugljul 
in battle.” As the fall of the Afghan power was near at hand, 4 * 
they had not the courage to say a word to that foul infidel, and 
laying aside all that disregard of superior force 1 for which they 
were renowned, swallowed his insults 6 like sweetmeats, either 
from fear or h^pe, 7 this had become a regular practice with them. 

Verse. 

Lay not your hand obsequious on my foot, 

Give me but bread, and brain me with your boot! 

In the meanwhile news reached Himun that Muhammad Khan 
Sfir, Governor of Bangala, had assumed the title of Sultan 8 
Jalalu-d-Din, and was marching with an army 9 like the ants and 
locusts for multitude from Bangala, and having reduced Jaunpur 
was making for 10 Kalpi and Agra. Just at this juncture an 
431 . urgent summons 11 * arrived from ‘Adli to Himun in these words : 
“At all costs come to me at on’ce as J am confronted by a powerful 
enemy.” Himun thereupon abandoned the siege, and when he 
arrived at Mandagar, 19 which is distant six krohs from Agra, 
Ibrahim (Khan) V like a hungry hawk which leaves 14 its nest and 
pursues the crane, pounced upon him, and hurled against him in 


l MS. (B) omitB j*. 

* MS. (B) omita ^ 

8 MS. (A) reads jlj> for iikjJ (Text). 

4 MS. (B) insert j unnecessarily. 

8 1 road here Jahl-i-dastburd instead of the textual read¬ 

ing. MS. (A) gives reason to think that this is correct, it reads 
whioh making allowance for conversion of a into 8 in writing gives the 

reading adopted. The textual reading has no meaning. 

* MS3. (A) (B) l)j! 1 MS. A omits <>«l jt. 

* MS. (B) omits 9 MS. (A I omits 

10 MS. (A) **». II Omit MS. (A). 

I* MS. (A) reads Uandikar. MS. (B) Maudagorh. 

“ MSS. (A) (B) omit ejlA. It MS. (B) reads 
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battle, but being defeated went towards Alwar. Then, after 
obtaining 1 reinforcements from Haji Khan Alwari, 8 he again set 
about 8 accomplishing his own objects, and Himun detailed 4 * his 
brother’s son named Thar Yal 6 with a fully equipped army to 
pursue him. Thar Yal 6 marching with restless haste pursued 
Ibrahim for two stages, and joined Himun ; Haji Khan was not 
pleased at Ibrahim’s coming, nor would he send him auy assist¬ 
ance. Ibrahim being disheartened 7 turned aside, and bidding 
farewell to his father, brothers, and all his blood-relations, loft 
them in Hindun, and, with a small band of followers took the 
road to Bhatta. Eventually GhazI Khan a short time after, fell a 
prisoner into the hands of Haidar Khan Cha gh ta in Baiana, 
relying upon assurances, 8 and great and small of his party were 
put to death, and not a single one of that line was loft, as will 
be related in its proper place, 9 if God Most High so will it; and 
now that kingdom and empire, and the independence of that 
family have become as an idle tale. How wonderful are the ways 
of God 1 

Mas navi. 

The world is a juggler decrepit and bowed, 

It brings to pass one thing but promises another; 

It calls you with kindness but drives you away with rancour; 

All its dealings are invariably of this nature. 

If it calls you know not whither it calls you, 

If it drives you forth you know not whither‘it drives you. 

All of us, old and young, are destined to death, 

Ho one can remain in the world for ever. 

Inasmuch as everyone liked Ibrahim Khan who was considered 
by all to have a wonderful fortune in store for him, in a short 
time large numbers gathered to him from all parts. He fought 432 . 
with the army 10 of Bam Chand, the ruler of Bhatta, but was 

1 uSxijf. MS. (A) reads lJjOjZ. 

* MS. (B) omits uaA 8 MS. (13) Zj*. * MS. (A) 

6 MS. (B) reads Nahar j pal . 

8 MS. (B) reads J Nahar pal. 

1 Bead here *>. MS. (A) reads (?). MS. (B) 

8 MS. (A) reads <\*3. 9 MS. (A) reads j**'-®'* for J**. 

10 Read MS. (A), for £>&. 

70 
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forced to flee 1 aud was taken prisoner. Raja Ram Chand, in 
accordance with the customs of landholders, 2 made him a.present 
of a bow, and treated him with the utmost honour and respect,ft 
and in a personal interview 4 presented him with a royal tent, 
with the apparatus of royalty, and attendants : then seating him 
upon the throne, standing humbly as a servant, performed the 
offices of attendance. 

Ibrahim Stan 6 spent some time there, till Baz Bahadur the son 
of Sazawal Khan, Ruler of Malwa, who eventually read the 
Khupbah in that country, became involved in a quarrel with the 
Miyani Afghans, who summoned Ibrahim Khan 6 and raising him 
to the supreme command, sent him against ? Baz Bahadur. Rani 
Durgawati the ruler of the country 8 of Kara Katanka also, who 
was embroiled with Baz Bahadur on account of the proximity 
of her kingdom, rose up 9 to assist Ibrahim, and went out to 
fight against Baz Bahadur, who made overtures for peace 10 and 
dissuaded the Rani from assisting Ibrahim. She, accordingly, 
returned to her own country, and Ibrahim, not considering it 
advisable to remain there any longer , went off hag and baggage 
to Orissa, which is the boundary of Bangala, and lived on good 
terms with the zamind&rs. Suleiman Karraui, when he took pos¬ 
session u (of Orissa), made terms with the Raja, and sending for 
Ibrahim with assurances of safety, slew him treacherously in the 
yeai‘ ^75 H. 

Verse. 

Fix not thy heart on this world, for it has no foundation, 
Speak not of life, for that too is ruined. 

Tlie tent of life which thou placedst at first, 

Death 12 will surely uproot, were it of solid steel. 

t MS. (A) omits jj*' 

* MS. (B) reads vSm«| for 

S MS. (B) omits J MS.*(A) reads 

* MSS. (A) (B) ***. 

* MS. (A) omits 6 MS. (A) omits e/A. 

1 Read MSS. (A) (B), for (Text). 

8 MS. (B) omits 9 MS. (A) j OmU. ji, 

iO MS. (A) reads ^**1* li MS. (B) reads wrongly obtoitc j&. 

» MS. (A) reads tU. 
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Himun proceeded by rapid marches till he joined ‘Adli. 1 

*AdlI and Muhammad Qian Gauria were at that time sitting 
down over against one another, with the river Jnmna between 
them, at a place called Chhappar Khatta, fifteen lcrohs from Ka'lpi, 433 - 

Gauria, confidently relying upon his superior force to overcome 
the forces of ‘Adli, had drawn up his cavalry and infantry and 
elephants to a number surpassing all computation, and was every 
moment* expecting victory, when suddenly the scale turned 
against him, and Himun swept down upon him like a comet, and 
no sooner did he reach the ranks *of the picked elephants after 
crossing the river Jamna, s than he swooped down upon the army 
of Gauria, taking them unawares as does the army of Sleep, and 
making a night-assault gave no one time so much as to lift his 
hand. 

They were in such utter confusion 4 that no man knew his head 
from his heels, nor his turban from his shoes. The greater part 
of his Amirs were slain, while the remnant who escaped chastise¬ 
ment took to flight. The-wretched Gauria was so effectually 
concealed that up to the present not a trace of him has been 
found, and all that retinue and paraphernalia of royalty 6 and 
grandeur became u like the scattered moths and like docks of 
carded wool,” 6 and became in a moment the portion of the enemy.. 

The kingdom is God’s, the greatness is God’s. 

Verse. 

In one moment, in one instant, in one breath, 7 

The condition of the world becomes altered. 

After this heaven-given victory and unforeseen triumph, *Adli 
proceeded to Chinhar and appointed Himun, 8 who who was the 
commander-in-ehief of his army, with abundant treasure and a 
countless host, elephants of renown, an ornament to the army 

l MS. (A) * MSS. (A) (B) read (♦***■>. The text reads e >!*>*> j*. 

& MS. (A) omits v^v 

* Literally : Crying, where ahull I put the cup, where shall I put the case ? 

MS. (A) omits j 

6 Qur’an II. 4. 

7 MSS. (A) (B) read jO 

for 

* MS. (A) fj 


MS. (B) reads 
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and a terror to the egemy, to repel the forces of the Mughul 
which had taken possession of the country as far as Itawa and 
5gra, as will be presently related if God Most High so will it. 

Just at this juncture Khizr Khan, the son 1 * of Muhammad 
Khan Gauria, who had been killed, succeeded his father in Kor,* 
issuing the currency and reading the Khutbah in his own name, with 
the style and title of Sultan (Mubamrfiad) 3 Bahadur, and collect¬ 
ing a huge army to revenge his father’s death, came up against 
434 . ‘Adli, who notwithstanding his distress 4 * fought bravely on that 
field, and contrary to expectation met with fierce resistance. 
After fighting manfully ‘Adli was killed, and joined Muhammad 
Khan whose life-blood was yet freshly spilled, fighting in hot 
blood. This event occurred in the year 962 H. and Gauria bikusht 6 
was its chronogram. 


Verse. 

My soul, do thou look at the world and take what it gives to 
thy heart’s desire ; 

Live at thine ease therein a thousand years like Nub 6 

Every treasure and every store which kings have laid by, 

That treasure and that store seize 7 and take for thine own. 

Every pleasure which the world contains do thou consider as 
made for thee ; 

Every fruit which grows in the world 8 9 do thou taste and 
take. 

In the final round which brings the end of thy life, 

A hundred times seize the back of thy hand with thy teeth 
and gnaw it (in despair). 


1 MS. (B) reads j for 

* 8 MS. (A) omits j/ J*. 8 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

4 The text reads b. MS. (A) reads ( 8 i c .) MS. 

(B) reads The meaning is not very clear. 

6 J Gauria biku§ht. A footnote to tho text points out that 

these words give 963 as the date. Thomas (Pathdn Kings , p. 416) gives 964 

H. as the date of ( Adirs death. 

• A footnote variant gives £ 7 MS. (B) reads for 

9 MSS. (A) (B) read for pH*. 
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‘Adli was so highly skilled in singing and dancing that Miyan 
Tausin, the well-known kdlan-wat 1 * * who is a past master in this 
art* used to own to being his pupil, and Baz Bahadur, son of 
Sazawal Khan, who was also one of the most gifted men of his 
age and had no equal in this life-wasting accomplishment acquired 
the art (of music) from ‘Adli, 

Verse . 

. They owned no rival, but surpassed them all, 

May God He is exalted and glorified , pardon them. 

One day a performer from the Dakhan brought into his assem- 435 . 
bly an instrument called pakhdwaj , 8 which is in length 4 * equal to 
the height of a man, so large that the hands of no man could 
reach 6 the two ends of it, as a sort of challenge to those who 
were present, and all 6 the performers of the kingdom of Dihli 
were unable to play it; ‘Adll, however, found out by his know¬ 
ledge of other instruments how to play it, and placing a cushion 
on the floor beat 7 the drum now with his hand and now with his 
foot. The assembled people raised a shout and all the skilled 
musicians owned their allegiance to him, and praised him exceed¬ 
ingly ; and at the time when he was an Amir, and as a commander 
of twenty-thousand held a jaegir , 8 a Bhagat boy 9 handsome and 
comely who had acquired perfection in his art, used to come to 
his assembly from some of the villages near Badaon, and used to 
play. 10 ‘Adli was so fascinated by his beauty and skill that he kept 
him in his own service and took pains to educate him, giving him 
the name of Mujabid Khan. 11 When he attained to kingly power 


1 See Ain-i-Akbari I, (B) 612, note 1. Kaldn-wat or Kaldwant is a Bind! 
word meaning a singer or musician. MS. (A) reads Kaldn want. 

* Badaom uses the word wadi a valley or desert, apparently to 

shew his disapproval of the art. 

* A large kind of drnm. See Ain-i-Akbari (J.) Ill, 255. 

* MS. (B) reads for 6 MS. (A) ***> 

6 MS. (A) omits 7 MS. (A) omits ^ 

8 MS. (A) reads here Ahawan. MS. (B) reads Ajdwan. So 

also footnote variant to text. 

9 The Bhagatiya are “ a caste of loose people who pass 
their £pne in buffoonery, singing and dancing.” Sherring I, 276. 

10 MSS. (A) (B) Zji iSjli. 11 MS. (A) wli. 
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he made him a commander of ten thousand. His natural elegance 
and refinemeut were such that one* day upon returning from the 
polo ground of Badaon 1 * * lie said, “ I am hungry.” Ghazi Khan Sur 
whose tent* was at the head of the road said “ What I have ready 
is at your service.” ‘Adli, for politeness sake, felt constrained to 
accept his hospitality; first they brought some fried sheep’s liver. 8 
No sooner had he smelt it than he leapt from his seat, and was so 
disgusted that he left the company 4 * and drew rein nowhere till 
he reached his house’; they say also that the sweepers used’to 
gather up the remains of camphor of the finest quality two or 
three times daily from his dressing-room, and whenever a neces- 
. eifcy arose 6 he would first grow rod, then pale and livid, 6 and 
would faint while his countenance changed. In spite of all this 
leisure and luxuriousness, his fasts and prayers were never duly 
436 . performed ; 7 he had entirely given up the use of intoxicants, and 
the day he left the world the treacherous time even grudged him^ 
two yards of cloth, and it was never known where his corpse 
went. 8 


Verse. 

Oh ye lords of wealth beware ! beware ! 

And you, ye lords of state, beware ! beware ! 9 

After him, the kingdom fell away from the race of Afghans and 
returned to its original holders, and right once more became 
established. 


1 The text reads with a footnote variant MSS. (A) 

read 

* MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (A) . The text reads meaning scraps of meat. 

4 The text reads ghd^hyan, MS. (A) reads ghasaydn, If wo 

take the reading of the text it will be ‘ he felt faint/ 

* MS. (A). « ^ ji MS. (A). 

1 MS. (A) 

8 He was, as has been described, killed in battle. 

9 MS. (A) reads J^® the first line, and in the ^ 

second. MS. (B) roads Jl* in the first and in the second. 
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Nasibu-d-DIx Muhammad Humayun Padshah QsazI, 

Returning from Kabul, a second time fcfught a fierce battle with 
Sikandar, and being favoured by fortune 1 with victory and conquest, 
restored to the imperial throne fresh lustre, glory and fortune. 

The following is an epitome of these events : After that the king¬ 
dom of Hindustan slipped from the grasp of that Padshah glorious 
as Jamshid, like the ring from the hand of Suleiman,* and the 
opposition and strife between his brothers was not changed to 
amity and concord, 8 and each one took his own way and sought 
bis own asylum, considering his own interests by consultation 
with advisers, as has already been briefly related, 4 Humtiyun 
crossed from the Panjab and attempted to seize Bakkar, 6 making 
his camp at the township of Lohri, 6 which is near to Bakkar. 

Mirza Hindal having left Sind proceeded to the township of 
Pantar, 7 which is fifty krohs distant from Bakkar, on account of 
thq abundance and cheapness of grain. Humayun sent a robe of 
honour and a horse with a message to Mirza Shah Husain 
Arghun, governor of Tatta, saying, “ I have arrived here driven by 
necessity and have fully determined upon the conquest of Gujrat, 8 
and this undertaking is dependent upon your advice and guid- 437 * 
ance,” Mirza Shah Husain spent five or six months 9 in tempo- 
rising, and brought Humayun by specious pretexts from the 
Bakkar territory to the neighbourhood of Tatta, with the inten¬ 
tion of doing whatever might be advisable later on. 


' X footnote says that one copy gives ***** /0 - MS. (B) has this reading. 

Jee ante p. 205, note 3. 

ad 0 % for *->%, MSS. (A) (B). 

4 MS. (A) omits 

6 See Hunter, Imp. Qaz ., Ind. } Yol. Ill, also Tieff. I, 117, Bukkur. See 
Proceedings , A. S. B., April, 1895, p. 69. 

® See Hunter, Imp. Qaz ., lnd. t Yol. XI,' Rohri. Firishta writes 
Luhri, See Bombay text, p. 409. 

7 MSS. (A) (B) read^p^j Pdtar .. I can find no mention of anyplace of 
this name. 

8 MS. (B) reads J f** 0 Firishta says “ asked 

for assistance in the conquest of Gujrat,” Bombay text, p. 409. 

* Omit y read gty MSS. (A) (B). 
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In this year, 948 H., 1 * * Humayun married ilamida BanQ. Begam, 
and coming to Pantar returned to Lohri. Mirza Hindal started for 
Qandahar in' answer to the summons of Qaracha Beg,* the 
governor of that district, and Yadgar Na§ir Mirza, who had 
encamped at a distance of ten krohs from (Humayun’s) camp 
also intended to proceed to Qaudahar. Humayun thereupon sent 
Mir Abul-Baqa, 8 who was one of the most distinguished of the 
learned men of the time, Persian commentator on Mir Saiyyid 
Sharif, and author of other compositions, to advise him and 
dissuade him from his purpose, 4 * At the time of crossing the 
river a party sallied out from the fortress of Bakkar and rained 
showers of arrows upon the people in the boats. The sainted Mir 
was struck by the soul-melting arrow of Fate, and was drowned 6 
in the ocean of martyrdom. This event took place in the year 
948 H. and the chronogram Surur-i-kainfit 6 was invented to 
commemorate it. 

Mirza Yadgar Na§ir hearkened to this advice and counsel and 
remained in Bakkar, and Humayun proceeded to Tatta, where¬ 
upon many of his soldiers left his camp and joined Mirza 
(Yadgar) and spent their days 7 in comfort by reason of the 
increased pay they received. In this way Mirza gathered strength, 
and Humayun crossing the river laid siege to the fortress of 
Slyahwau. 8 Mirza Shah Husain kept sending 9 reinforcements 


l The text reads 947 H. ( SpV ) j j with a footnote say¬ 
ing that one MS. reads 948 H. and another j j 

947-948. MSS. (A) (B) both read 948 H. and this is the correct date. 

* MSS. (A) (B) «***> Firishta, Qaracha Khan, Bombay text, p. 409. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read j** MS. (A) omits \\j. 

4 MSS. (A) (B) add j. 6 MS. (A) 

6 ohj 8urur-i-kaindt. Joy of created things. These words give 

the*date 948 H. 

7 MS. (A) MS. (B) jbS. 

8 Firishta says U>L***» Sihwdn. Sihwon or Sehwan is in the Karachi 
district of Sind, iat 26° 26 4 N. long 67° 54* E. The river Indus formerly flowed 
close to the town but has now qnite deserted it. The fort of Sehwan is 
ascribed to Alexander the Great. See Hanter Imp. Oaz ., XII. 305; but Tief- 
fenthaler (I. 123) attributes it to Husain, son of ghahbeg Arghun. 

* MSS. (A) (B) 
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and supplies 1 to the garrison,* and embarking on a boat* 
and 8 coming near to the camp blocked the avenues of supplies (to 
Humayun). The siege lasted for seven months, and victory seemed 
as far off as ever, while great distress was felt from scarcity of 
grain 4 and want of salt. 6 

Verse. 

Every feast which is prepared 6 by the hand of heaven 
Is either altogether without salt or is altogether so salt (as 
to be uneatable). 

The soldiers were reduced to such extremities, 7 that they were 
forced to give up grain and content themselves with the flesh 
of animals, and finally 8 they had to abandon the hope of even 
this. 

Verse. 

The hungry-bellied fastened his eyes on skins, 

For fur is the near neighbour of flesh. 

Then he sent messengers a second time to Bakkar to summon 
Mlrza 9 Yadgar Na?ir, so that in conjunction with him he might 
repel Mlrza Shah Husain and gain possession of the fort. He 
sent a reinforcement, which was however of no service, 10 and 
hearing of the distress which prevailed in the camp he saw no 
good in going there, so remained in Bakkar. 11 Mlrza Shall 
Husain played upon his ambition by false promises of the rule of 
that kingdom, and of having the Khutbah read and the currency 
issued in his name ; he also promised to obey him, and also that he 
would give him his daughter in marriage, and thus misled him into 

I MS. (B) ij*. 

* This is the statement of one author, but Firishta says “ The siege lasted 
for seven months. Mlrza Shah Husain Arghun also came with boats and 
blocked the road by which supplies of grain came, in consequence of so great 
scarcity of food ensued that they had to live on the flesh of animals/’ 
Bombay text, 409. 

* MS9. (A)(B) J. * MS. (B) 

4 Footnote variant 7 MS. (A) omits j *•. 

8 Text reads MS. (B) reads \) *—j&\ most of them. 

9 Mg. (B) omits 10 MSS. (A) (B) read Arflo. 

II Footnote variant Bakkar. 

71 


438 . 
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opposing Humayun. 1 He further took possession of all 8 the boats 
belonging to Humayun, who, in consequence of all these obstacles, 
any one of which was a sufficient reason, 8 seeing the distress and 
misery of his army, abandoned the siege 4 of the fortress, and alt 
unwillingly saying, “ Retreat is the wisest course^” turned back 
towards Bakkar, and remaining several days inactiver for want 
of boats, at last by the help of two zamindars recovered two boats 
which Mirza had sunk, and reached 6 Bakkar. Mirza, as a 
means of covering 6 the shame he felt, before he came to pay his 
439 . respects, 7 marched by forced marches against Mirza Shah Husain, 
and putting to death or taking captive large number of the people 
of Tatta, who in ignorance of his intentions had left their boats, 8 
did a good deal to repair 9 his former defections. Then with 
shame and confusion he came and had an interview (with 
Humayun; and brought in countless heads of the enemy. His 
faults were overlooked, but iu consequence of certain events which 
occurred, he again became rebellious, and being deceived by 
the wiles of Mirza Shah Husain, prepared for war. Mun‘im 
Khan who eventually became Khdn-i-Khan&n also meditated 10 
flight. Both of them, however, became 11 aware of the folly of 
their design, and realising its heinousness abandoned their iniquit¬ 
ous intention. The ruen of»Humayun’s force were day by day 
going over to the side 18 of Mirza Yadgar Nasir. In the mean¬ 
time Maldeo, Raja of the kingdom 18 of Mar war, who was distin¬ 

guished above all the jzamindars of Hindustan on account of the 
strength of his following 14 and his exceeding grandeur, again 
sent letters of summons. Humayun not thinking it advisable to 
remain 16 any longer in the vicinity of Bakkar and Tatta, pro¬ 
ceeded by way of Jaisalmir towards Marwar. The Raja of 

l MS. (A) reads caU miliar* 

* MS. (A) omits pUii. 

8 Thus the text: MS. (A) reads isirf jt , 

♦MS.(A) 6 AIS. (B) Ax*) 

8 MSS. (A) (B), 7 Footnote variant 

8 MS. (B) reads )U 9 MS. (B) reads 

W MS. (B) ldl)|. 11 MS. (B) £&*. 

18 MS. (B) V^V. U MSS. (A) 

14 Omit j read M8B. (A) (B). 

16 MS. (A) omits after 
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Jaisalmir blocked the road by which his army was to pass, and 
fought a battle in which he was defeated. In that waterless 
desert Huipayun’s army suffered terrible distress, so much so 
that J around the wells blood was spilled in plate of water among 
his followers, and most of them 8 from the violence of their 
thirst cast themselves into the well as though they had been 
buckets, till it became choked. 

In this state of affairs Humayun quoted the following mafia,*, 
whoever is the author of it:— 

Verse. 

So many rents did the heavens make in the garments of the 
afflicted ones, 

That neither could the hand find its sleeve, nor could the 
head find its opening. 

From Jaisalmir proceeding by forced marches to Marwar he 
sent Atka Khan to 5 Maldeo, and halted for several days in the 
vicinity 4 of * Jodhpur, awaiting his arrival. Inasmuch as in 
those 6 days, Nagor had fallen into the hands of Slier Shall, and 6 
had inspired Maldeo with the utmost awe of the majesty and 
power of Humayun; accordingly Maldeo, fearing the wrath of 
Slier Shah, 7 was afraid to obey that summons, and detaining 
Atka Khan by some trick,.sent a large force under the pretence 
of welcoming him, with the intention of treacherously attacking 
Humayun and taking him prisoner. 8 Atka Khan [becoming 

i MS. (A) 

» A footnote reads : ^1 tj (J^ & (J* 3 * To such 

a height (did their sufferings rise) that the thirsty-lipped ones from excess 
of hunger (o&st) themselves (into the wells). MS. (B) has this reading 
omitting the word 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 4 M8. (B) omits 

8 MS. (A) omits writing )&. 8 MS. (A) j. 

7 A footnote variant to the text, agreeing with MS. (B) runs thus : 

This is the reading adopted: it seems preferable. 

8 This is according to the text. A footnote variant (and MS. (B)) reads 

^ t-JJh) ***** *^Aaj 

Sent...with tveacherous design, and girding the Vovus of rebellion.” 
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aware of their treachery from its outset] 1 * * returned without 
asking permission, and informed Humayun of the real state of 
affairs. He on the instant started with all haste for Amarkot. 
It so chanced that* two of Maldeo’s spies had arrived at that same 
place, and Humayun gave orders for them both to be put to death. 
In their despair one drew a knife, aud the other a dagger * and 
fell upon (their enemies) like boars wounded by arrows, and 
killed 8 a large number of living things, 4 * men, women and horses, 
whatever came in their way. 6 7 Among the number was Humayun’s 
charger : Humayun thereupon asked Tardi Beg for a few horses 
and camels, 6 he however behaved meanly, and Humayun 
mounted a camel. After a while 7 tfadim, his foster-brother, 8 
gave the horse which his mother was riding to the king, he himself 
going on foot in his mother’s retinue through that bare 
desert, which was like an oven for heat. 9 His mother after- 
wards rode on the camel, and they traversed that road 10 which was 
so terribly difficult, amid constaut 11 alarms of the attack of 
Maldeo, [and with intense labour and distress. 12 In the middle of 
441 . the night they reached a place of safety; by chance the Hindus of 
Maldeo’s army] 18 pursuing them through the night, missed their 

I The words in braokets are not in MSS. (A) (B). 

* Read ^ MS. (A). 

8 L&b y oiiAL* ^8. (A). This is the preferable reading. 

4 Read for MSS. (A) (B). 

6 Hj*- MS. (B) d*T. MS. (A). 

6 This is the reading of the text. MS. (A) reads 

Firishta says that Hamayun’s horse shewed signs of tiring, ( t5 w») 
bo that he asked Tardi Beg for a horse, who unkindly refused, and as every 
moment tidings kept arriving that Maldeo’s army was near at hand, Humayun 
had no alternative bat to mount a camel (Bo. Text, p. 410.) 

7 Tdxt *&! MS. (A) omits. Firishta writes b whereupon. 

8 Firishta writes djA 

9 Firi §h ta gives a slightly different* version of this: stating that Nadim 
himself went on foot and placed his mother on his own horse leading it, 
afterwards mounting her on a camel. (Bo. text loc cit). 

10 MS. (A) \j of. MS. (B) reads jjy. 

II M8S * ( A )( B ) omit 12 omit *1) after MS. (A). 

18 All this passage from Aji to is omitted in MS. (B). 
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way, 1 and in the morning, in a narrow pass, came* upon the 
rearguard of the army, who were two and twenty in number. 
MurPim Khan and Roshan Beg 8 Koka, and another 8 party of 
men who belonged to that side having arrived, a battle ensued. 
In the very first onset the leader of the Hindus went to hell from 
an arrow-wound, and a large number were killed. They could not 
withstand the attack, and many camels fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. This victory was the occasion of great rejoicing. 4 
Marching from thence and being without water, 6 after three days 
they arrived at a halting-place, where, on account of its depth 6 a 
drum had to be beaten at the mouth of the well, so that its sound 
might reach the place where the oxen for drawing the Water 
were. 7 For lack of water, a crowd of people in their distress 
were lost, and 8 disappeared like water in tliat sandy plain, which 
was a very river of quicksand, while many horses aud camels 

l According to our author’s account it seems as though Maldeo’s men lost 
their w a 7> hut Firishta’s account is as follows : “ When the tidings of the 

approach of the infidels arrived Hamuyun ordered certain of his officers who 
were with him to follow him in close succession, while he himself started with 
a small party of not more than twenty-five ; when night came on the officers 
lost their way and went in another direction; towards morning the ranks 
of the enemy’s army became visible, and in accordance with (Hnmayun’s) 
orders ShaiWi ‘All and the rest who were in all not moro than twenty-five 
men repeated 'the creed, then turned and with stout heart gave battle. 
Fortunately the very first arrow struck the leader of the infidels in the breast, 
he fell headlong to the earth and the rest fled. The Muslims pursued them 
and captured many camels. Humayun returned thanks to God and alighted 
at a well which contained a little water where the Amirs who had lost their 
way came up.” 

* MS. (A) omits 8 MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) reads ^^j^f*** 

S wY, is the reading of the text and both MSS. (A) (B) 

but it does nob tally with Firishta who writes “ Marching thence, for three 
stages water was absolutely unprocurable, and the people were in great 
distress, on the fourth day they reached a well, &c.” Perhaps we should read 
t-jf 31. Putting up with the want of water. 

* MS. (A) omits 

1 The rope was so long that before the bucket reached the mouth of the 
well the oxen used to draw it up, had gone so far that the sonnd of a dram 
was necessary to warn their drivers that they must stop. MS. (A) reads 
also for 

8 MS. (B) omits J 
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drinking water after their long and unaccustomed drouth, died 1 
from surfeit of water.^ And inasmuch as that desert, like the 
midday mirage, 8 was as interminable as the troubles of the hap¬ 
less 8 wretches of the army, perforce they turned aside by a 
circuitous route * towards Amarkob which lies at a distance of a 
hundred kroks from Tatta. The governor of Amarkot, named 
Rana, came out to meet them accompanied by his sons, and did all 
in his power 6 to render fitting service. 

Humayfin bestowed 6 all that he had in the treasury upon his 
followers, while to supply the party who had not yet arrived, 7 he 
borrowed from Tardi Beg and others by way of assistance, and 
gave it them. He also made presents of money, and sword-belts 8 
to the sons of Rana, who, for the reason that his father had been 
put to death by Mirza Shah Husain Arghun, collected a large 
force 9 from the surrounding country, 10 entered the service of 
Humayun, and leaving his baggage and camp equipage in li 
Amarkot under -the care and protection of Khwaja Mu‘zam, the 
brother of Begam, 18 he (Humayun) proceeded towards Bakkar. 18 
442 . On Sunday, the fifth of the month Rajab, in the year 949 H. 
the auspicious birth of the Khalifah of the age Akbar Padshah 
occurred in a fortunate moment at Amarkot. Tardi Beg Khan 
conveyed this joyful tidings to Humayun at that halting-place, 
who after giving (the child) that auspicious name, 1 * proceeded 

l M9. (A) ***«? oiV > vlr- MS. (A) reads 

8 The calamity-stricken of the army. 

4 t\j. I can see no other meaning for this expression. 

‘ MS. (A) reads <-*«*■. MS. (B) reads jjbft* 

« MSS. (A) (B) Myji 7 MS. (A) if. 

MS. (A). » MSS. (A) (B) omit Ij. 

10 t&jf jl. MS. (B). The text is oorreet. 

U MSS. (A) (B) Ji >. IS MSS. (A) (B) omit 

1» It was now that Akbar was born, aocording to Firishta, before llmnayuu 
left for Bakkar. See Bo. text, p. 411. Briggs, II. 95 ; but from oar author’s 
text it appears that Humayun had left Amarkot before his son was born, and 
only saw him at Chaul. 

14 The text and both MSS ( V) (B) read ^ w]lich 

• is not capable of satisfactory interpretation. • It is suggested that we should 
read instead of Ml#, 
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with all haste towards Bakkar. At the camp of Chaul 1 * he sent 
for the Prince of auspicious mien, and was rejoiced by the well- 
omened sight of his son. His soldiers, in whose nature the craft 
of unfaithfulness was as firmly planted as is deceit in the nature 
of the times, were one by one, including even Mun‘im Khan, de¬ 
serting.* At this time Bairam Khan 3 came from Gujrat and 
tendered his allegiance. Considering it unadvisable to remain in 
that country Humayun determined to make for Qandahar. Mirza 
Shah Husain thinking this an. opportunity not to be lost, in ac¬ 
cordance with a requisition 4 * sent thirty boats and three hundred 
camels, and Humayun crossed the river Indus. At that time 
Mirza Kamran 6 had taken Qandahar 3 from Mirza Hindal and 
had left it in charge of Mirza ‘Askari, and having given (Jhaznin 
to Mirza Hindal had read the Khutbah in his own name. After 
some time, however, he changed that also. 7 8 Mitza Hindal having 
given up all royal dignity in Kabul used to live like a darvesh? and 
Mirza Kamran yielding to the instigation of Mirza Shah Husaiu 
wrote to Mirza ‘Askari saying, “Seize the road by which the 
Padshah will proceed and take him prisoner in any way you can 
con trivet Accordingly when he arrived at the camp of Shal 
Mastang, 9 Mirza ‘Askari 10 marched by forced marches from 

1 Chaul or Chore, a village situated on the ronte from Amarkof to 

Jaisalmlr, eight miles north-east of the former place. See Thornton’s 

Gazetteer , I. p. 143, and map. Lat. 26? 25' Long. 69° 61'. See also Keith 

Johnston’s Atlas. 

* MSS. (A) (B) Jjj ^Lc (j. So a i so Firishta 

who says “ But after a short time the army began to scatter and nothing 

could be accomplished, Mnn'im Khan also fled, &o.” 

8 See Am-i-Akbari, I. (B) 316, No. 10. 

* MS. (B) omits 6 MS. (B) omits u>!s*V 

9 MS. (A) omits \j> 

.7 MS. (A) reads *****t MS. <B) reads tyf, 

8 

* The text reads JLZ Shal Maehdng , but both MSS. (A) (B) read 

JL* Sal Mantdn mamil-i-Urdu bud. Firishta Bo. text, 
p. 411, line 10 reads (JSal Wahsanan , which is probably 

a copyist’s error for (J^ Shdl-o-Afastan We should therefore 

rend §hal-o-Mastang, understanding by it Mustung which lies S. S. W. of 
Qlietta or §hal, at a distance of about 25 miles. See Thornton’e Gazetteer , II. 
pp. 6&t#nd 188. The distance from Qandahar to ghal is about 160 miles. 

10 A footnote variant reads Mtrzd Hindal Not in MS. (A) or (B). 
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Qandahar and sent Chuli 1 * Bahadur Uzbaki to reconnoitre. 8 He 
however,* went straight off and informed Balram whose 

camp he reached at midnight, and Balram Khan went with all 
443 . haste behind the royal tent and represented the state of affairs. 
Accordingly he gave up all idea of Qandahar and Kabul, and in 
opposition to his brothers, uttering the formula 3 of separation, 
took the road to ‘Iraq, accompanied by twenty-two men, among 
whom were Bairam Khan and Kliwaja Mu‘azzam. These two he 
sent to bring the Queen-consort .and the young prince, asking 
TardiBeg for the loan of a few horses, who, however, again brand¬ 
ing himself 4 * with the stigma of meanness and disgrace, refused to 
comply with this request, and further declined to accompany him. 
Humayun left the young Prince, who was an infant of only one 
year, in the camp under the charge 6 * of Atkah Khan 6 on account 
of the great heat and the scarcity of water along his route, but 
took the Queen-consort? with him and journeyed by way of 
Slstan. 

Mirza ‘Askar! just then arrived at the royal camp, 8 and 
alighting and tearing the veil of humanity from the face of 
modesty, set about appropriating the valuables. He also placed 
TardiBeg 9 in rigorous confinement, and carried off the young 


1 Footnote variant Jj ^ Juki, 

I MS8. (A) (B) MS. (B).omits !Sj4- 

* MS. (A) omita See Qur'an xviii. 77. 

* MS. (B) reads tiytS for 

atabakt, The word atubak or atdbek is a Turk! word signifying 
“ grand-pfcre, precepteur, instituteur du fils des Sultans.” (Pavet de Courteille), 

6 Shamea-d-Din Muhammad Atgah Khan. See Ain-i-Akbarl I. (BI.) 321. 
No. 16, where we* learn that it was he who assisted Humayun to escape 
drowning after the defeat of Qanauj. Humayun attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his.wife wet nurse (andgah) to Prince Akbar at 
Amarkol, conferring upon her the title of JI Ji Anugah.** 

The word to and means a mother in Turki, while andkah or 
andka means a nurse, as to atd means a father ; the word *£ C| atdkah would 
mean foster father, and this is probably the name given to Shamsu-d-Dm 
Muhammad, not £tgah or Atka. 

1 MS. (B) omits after (**• MS3. (A) (B) read &*J tor 

« Sj&tjjd 

Diwdn Khdna-iJAli. 

8 The words ^£*4 do not seem to convey any definite meaning, we should 

perhaps read be-hilm. 
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Prince 1 to Qandahar, and handed him over to Sultan Begam, hid 
Own wife, with injunctions to take every care for his kind treat¬ 
ment and protection.* In that journey important events took 
place, 8 which, although they were fully and elaborately detailed 
in the original, 4 do not admit of relation in this place; and must 
be rapidly passed over as he did that long stretch of road. These 
events took place in the year 950 H. (1543 A.D.). In short, 
leaving Sistan and journeying to the city of Khurasan, he had an 
interview with Sultan Muhammad Mirza, the elder son of Shah 
Tahmasp, who held the rule of that country under the tutelage 8 
of Muhammad Khan Taktu, 6 and receiving all the necessaries of 
royalty, and requisites for his journey, 7 with all honour and ceremony 
reached the sacred city of Mashhad (Meshed); and at each succes- 
sive stage, by order of the Shah, tho governors of the provinces 
hastened to welcome him, and made all preparations for enter¬ 
taining him and shewing him hospitality, escorting him from 
stage to stage. Bairam Khan proceeded to do homage to the 
Shah, and brought with him thence a letter congratulating 
Humayun upon his arrival. The two monarchs met at Pulaq- 
Suriq 8 and exchanged the customary honours and courtesies. 

In the course of conversation the Shah asked what had led to 
his defeat; Humayun incautiously 9 replied 4 The opposition of 
my brothers.* Bahram Mirza, the brother of tho Shah, who was 

l MSS. (A) (B) omit Il> * Omit j MSS. (A) (B). 

» at.* (SJ) MS. (A). 

* MS3. (A) (B) That is to say, in the Talaqat-uAkbarh 

See Elliot and Dowson , V. 217, et deqq. 

Atdliql , The termination, liq, Ugh, liiq, or High, indicates either 
relationship, as in this instance; an abstraction, as in chtfqliiq , 

abundance j or possession. See Pavet do Courtcille s. v. 

The word patronage would more etymologically represent atdliql , but in 
modern usage this word has become perverted from its true sense. 

8 Called by Kizamu-d-DIn, Ahmad Muhammad Khan Sharfu*d*DIn IJghli 
Taklu (E. and D., v. 217). The word Talcld means “ eau qui coala 

d’une vallee et des flancs d’une montagne; lieux hnmides ot verdoyants” 
(P.deO.). 

7 MS. (B) reads Odhlw bo j This reading is also given 

as a variant in a footnote to the text. 

8 The text hag ** (3^ (Sic) ( ? <3^1 ) Sdrtaq , but both MSS. 

(A) (£) read Puldq Suriq. 

9 MSS. (A) (B) omit the article, rtading 

72 
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present, was grieved at this speech, and from that day 1 forth 
sowed thS seeds of enmity against Humayun in his heart, and set 
himself to overthrow his enterprise, [nay more to overthrow . 
Humayun himself as well], 2 * and impressed upon Shah Tahmasp, 
saying, “ This is the son of that self-same father who taking so 
many thousand Qizilbash soldiers to reinforce his army, caused 
them to be trampled under foot by tho Ozbaks, so that not one of 
them escaped alive.” 8 This was a reference 4 * to that affair in 
which Babar Padshah took Nnjm-i-Awwal from Shah Isma‘11 6 
with seventeen thousand Qizilbasih cavalry, 6 and led them as an 
auxiliary force against the Ozbaks, and at the time of the siege of 
the fortress of Nakhsliab, otherwise known as Kash, 7 (?) wrote 
the following verse upon an arrow and discharged it into the 
fort: 

Verse. 

I made Najm Shah-to turn the Ozbaks from their path, 

If I did wrong, (at any rate) I cleared (my own) path. 

The following day when tho two armies met 8 he withdrew 9 to 
one side, and the Qizilbash troops met with the treatment which 
was in store for them ; that circumstance 10 is notorious. 

Hbwever, to return from this digression, Sultan Begam u the 
sister of the Shah, whom he regarded as an adviser equal to the 


1 MSS. (A) (B) road jk jjj Ofjf. 

8 MS. (B) omits the words in brackets. MS. (A) reads <j£AL# 
of. Tabaqdt % i-Akbari , Elliot, v. 218. 

8 M8S. (A) (B) 


* The text is correct 


MS. (A) reads 


8 In the Memoirs of Briber, (Erskioe, p. 243), he is called Nijira Sani 
Iefah&ni. (Najnra-i*§ani Isfahan!). 

« MSS. (A) (B) omit jjm. 

For an account of this see Erskiue (Memoirs of Baber), pp. 242, 243. 

I MS. (A) reads ur* has (?). 

V* 1 * 1 NakAshab. “ In Mawaran-u-nahr between the Jaihun and Samar- 
qand, but not lying on the road to Bokhara, is kept on the left in journeying from 
Bokhara to Samarqand, also called Nasaf, sitnated three stages from Samar- 

qand.” See Yaqut, 8. v.v. and vJ uo . i n Bokhara, see Kesh (Keith 

Johnston*a Atlas), or Shehr-i-Sabz. 

8 MS. (B) reads f° r 9 MS. (A) 

10 MSS. (A) (B) Text reads 

II MS. (A) reads Sttlfanam. So also Tabaqdt-uAJcbari , 
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promised Mahdi, 1 (who in the belief of. the Shi‘ahs lies 
concealed in a subterranean dwelling -in the city of Samirab, 
•otherwise known by the name of Surra-man-ra’a,* and when 445 . 
necessity arises will emerge from thence and inaugurate an era 
of equity), and with whose opinion and advice all the affairs 8 of 
State were bound up, 4 dissuaded him from that mistakon step, 6 
and by the use of rational argument brought him back 6 to an 
attitude of kindness and manhood, and induced him to help and 
assist. His Majesty (Humayiin) wrote a ruba l i (quatrain) of 
which the following is the last verse. 7 

Verse. 

All kings desire the shadow of the Huma,* 

Behold ! the Huma has sought thy*shadow. 

* On a certain occasion ho interpolated this verse into a fragment 
from Salman, 9 and sent it to the Shah. 

1 The promised Mahdi, or Loader who is to appear before tho Resurrection. 

See MishkdtU'l-Mafdbih, xxiii. also Hughes’ Diet, of Islam , 305. 

8 Samarrn, in ‘Iraq. Founded by A1 Mu‘tasim b‘Illah oighth Khalifah of 
the house of Abbas. See History of the Caliphs (Jarrett), p. 350. 

Its name was changed by A1 Mu‘ta?im for tho sake of good augury into 
Surra-man-raa moaning “ Who sees it rejoices.” Samarrfi was at ono time the 
capital of tho Caliphate, but became once more merely a provincial town 
when the seat of government was removed to Baghdad, remaining however a 
place of pilgrimage to tho Shi'a Muslims, for hero wore to be seen tho tombs 
of two of their Imams, also the Mosque with the underground chamber, from 
which tho promised Mahdi, Al-QaTm is to appear. See J. R. A. S., 1895, 
p. 36, for tho article from which this note is abridged, a translation from tho 
Arabic of Ibn Serapion, by Mr. Lo Strange. 

8 MS. (A) 4 MS. (B) omits 

8 Text Kojjli/ o'jl. MS. (A) roads IS^UaS’. (?) 

« MS. (A) Ayf." 1 MSS. (A) (B) e*il ‘S*M. 

8 U Huma , sec p. 67 of this work, and note 2. 

There is an allusion here to the name Humayun in its etymological senses 
of relation to tho Huma or bird of royal augury. 

» Road \j wUL. MS. (A). 

Salman Sawaji., Jamalu-d-Din, a native of Siiwah. Shaikh ‘Alau-d-Daulah 
of Samnan said, “ I have never seen in all the world the equal of tho verses 
of Salman or the pomegranates^ of Samnan.” He died in the year 669 H. 
Majma'u-l-Fufahd , II. 19. See Beale 0. B. D. t p. 235, where Salman is said 
to have died in 779 A.II. Sec also H. K. 8946 Firaqnama. Tho dato of his 
death^given in the Majma'u-l-Fusahd must bo incorrect, as Salman was the 
panogyrist of Amir Shriikh Hasan and of his sou Sultan Awais Jalayor tho 
latter of whom died in 776 A.11. Sec Ain-i-Akbari, I. (B) 100 n. 6. 
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Verse. 

I hope that the Shah will out of kindness treat me, 

As ‘All treated Salman in the desert of Arzhan. 1 * * 

The Shah was extremely pleased, and after innumerable banquets 
and associations in travelling, and hunting expeditions, 8 arranged 
all preparations on a scale of rogal magnificence in Humayun’s 
honour, and took much trouble in giving his assent to the religious 
tenets of the Shi‘ahs, and to that which the later writers of that 
persuasion say regarding the blessed companions of Muhammad, 
may Qod be pleased with them , and Humayun after 8 mucl^ado said 
M Bring them written upon a sheet of paper.” Accordingly they 
wrote down all their religious beliefs, and Humayun read them 
with a view to copying *them, and gave precedence 4 * in the 
Khufbah . after the custom of ‘Iraq, to the recital of the twelve 
Imams. 6 Shah Murad, the son of the Shah, an infant at the 
breast, with ten thousand 6 cavalry under the command 7 of 
Bidagh Sian Qizilbash Afshar, 8 was nominated 9 to reinforce 
Humayun, and it was determined that the Qizilbash should march 

1 One day Salman was in the desert of Arzhan which is between Bnshire 
and Shiraz and swarms with lions. Suddenly a lion confronted, him, and in 
his helplessness he called upon ‘All for aid who appeared and drovo away the 
lion. There is a spot known to this day as the Muqdm-i-Salman. He is 
buried at Madam. See Jsdbah, II. p. 224. Salman Abu ‘Abdi-llah al Farsi, 
called in Persian Ruzbih. • 

MS. (A) roads instead of the first line given in the text 

d\ I* ^ MS. (B) reads fjlj 

8 Omit J and read j MS. (A). & J bJU| 

* Read here f or *3^ J&. MSS. (A) (B). 

6 The gh^ahs apply the term Imam to the twelve leaders of their sect 
whom they call the true Imams. They are on, this account called the 
Imdmiyah and the Isna ‘Aeharlyah. See Hughes’ Diet, of Islam , 203 and 572. 

• MS. (B) reads 12,000. 

7 Bidagh Khan was according to Tabdqdt-i-Akbari the Prince’s 
tutor. Henoe apparently the use of this word. 

8 See Tdrij&.i-Rashidt (Elias and J ^*7*^4 n . Afshar is the name 

of one of the Beven Turki tribes who the chief supporters of Shah 

Ismail, and whom he distinguished by a particular dross, including the red cap 
from which the Qizilbash derive their name. 

» MS. (A) j *>«b. 
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by one route and Humayun by another, 1 and that Humayun 
should, after gaining the victory, hand ,over Qandahar to Shall 
Jdurad. Taking leave, and marching rapidly through Ardabil and 
Tabriz, (Humayun) again went to Mashhad the holy city, 8 and 
succeeded in visiting the shrine of the fountain-head of light. 8 

At the time when one night he was walking alone in that sacred 446 . 
enclosure, one of the pilgrims said in a low voice 4 to his fellow, 

“ This is not Humayun Padshah.” 6 The other replied “ Yes it is. ” 

Then coming close, he said in the ear of Humayun “ So ! you are 
again laying claim to omnipotence ! ” This was a reference to 
the circumstance that Humayun used generally in Bangala to 
cast 6 a veil over his crown, and when he removed it 7 the people 
used to say, Light has shined forth ! He also washed his sword in 
the river and said 8 “Upon whom shall I gird the sword ? ” 

When he arrived at Agra he imposed upon the populace a new 
self-invented form of salutation, and wished them to kiss the 
ground (before him). At last Mir Abul Baqa with the Amirs 
and Vazlrs paid the due respects, and the Amirs of the Qizilbash 
coming (by another road) 9 arrived at Garmsir and took possession 
of the whole of that territory, and had encamped within view 10 
of Qandahar, when 11 after five days Humayun arrived, and Mirza 
‘Askari waa*besieged, and for three months continuously 18 fighting 
was kept up, and a large number were daily killed on both sides. 
Thereupon Bairam Khan was sent to Kabul as an ambassador to 
** • 

1 MS. (A) readr . \) if jjy>. It was 

settled that Humayun should . hand over Qandahar (to Shah Murad). 

MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) inserts 

8 At Mashhad (Meshed) is the tomb of ‘All, son of Musa ar-Rezn. See 
Meynard Diet, de la Terse , p. 396 8. v. See also Aln-i-Akbari, (J.) Ill, 

86. Firishta reads (Bo. Text, p. 212). 

oil| AJLc j*1/o| 

4 Insert after instead of after MSS, (A) (B). 

6 MS. (A) reads for 

* MSS. (A) (B) jo, 7 Read ^ j Mgs 

8 Supply MSS. (A) (B). 9 jZj* j|. MS. (A). 

1° MS. (B) reads )& and &uAL. U Omit 1^1 MS. (A). 

1® Insert after MSS, (A) (B), 
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Mirza 1 [Kamran in whose behalf Mirza ‘Askari was fighting and 
Mirza Hindal and Mirza] Suleiman Badakhshi and Mirza Yadgar 
^asir * who had arrived from Bakkar in a wretched plight; s 
and [since] 4 the idea of the Qizilbagh was that no sooner would 
Humayfin arrive than the Chaghatai would submit to him 6 and 
would all come in. 6 This, however, did not happen, and the siege 
became very protracted, and a large 7 number were killed. It 
was also currently roported that Mirza Kamran was coming to 
the assistance of Mirza ‘Askari, they accordingly lost heart and 
meditated a return to their own country. 8 It so happened that 
just at that very time certain Amirs deserted from Mirza*Kamran, 
namely, Muhammad Sultan.Mirza, Ulugh Mirza, and Mirza Husain 
Khan with other noted commanders, and offered their services to 
Humayun. Mu‘yad Beg, who was a prisoner in the fortress of 
447 * Qandabar, escaped 9 from the fort and had an interview with him, 
meeting with very kind treatment. Mirza ‘Askari in his alarm, 
sued for quarter, and joined 10 the ranks of Humayun’s followers ; 
his faults were pardoned and he was distinguished by especial 
marks of favour. 


1 Tho words within brackets occnr in both MSS. (A) (B) which read 

Ijjx* \jjSjo 

^t I J J 

This also tallies with tho Tabaqdt-i-Akbari. See Elliot and Dowson, V. 219- 

8 MS. (A) reads but it seems to be in error. 

% Omit* in this place, MS (A). * MS. (A) omits 

6 (Aj| Ji shudan. To become submissive. 

See Pavet de Court eille, s v. <Jj1. 

« Read here. MSS. (A) (B). Tho word (j 

seems unnecessary and tautological; possibly it is an interpolation by a scribe 
who failed to understand the word U, taking it in its ordinary senso 
of “tribe.” 

Regarding the Chaghatai, soo Tdrikh-i-Jtashhlt, (Elias and Ross, pp. 2, 3.) 

7 MS. (AJ j4*' 

8 MS. (A) omits ^ before an( j re ads 

* The text read wijij having come down. Tho TabaqdUi-Ahbari says 
“ managed to escape by stratagem, and let himself down from the walls by 
A rope.” E. and D. loc cit. 

1° MS. (A)**£. 
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Verse . 

There’s a sweetness in forgiveness which there is not in 
revenge. 

He also ordered the Amirs of Qizilbash that for the space of 
three days they should abstain from interference with the families 
of the Chaghta tribe, 1 and tlie inhabitants of the city, so as 8 to 
allow of their all coming out; and although Humayim had no 
territory in his possession, yet on account of the promise which 
had gone forth he brought Bidagh Khan and Mirza Murad into 
the fort and mado over the whole of that country to them. 

Verse. * 

If a man fulfils the obligation of his promise 

That man rises superior to any estimate you may form of 
him. 

With the exception of Bida gh Khan and two or three other 
Amirs, 8 no one remained in the service of Mirza Murad, while 
the remaining Amirs of the auxiliaries, all returned to ‘Iraq. 

Humayim was induced by the coming on of the winter winds, 
to ask Bidagh Khan to provide shelter for the followers of his 
army within the walls of the city, but that inhuman being in¬ 
variably seht strangely rough answers. 4 On this account some of 
the Chaghatai Amirs began 6 to take to flight towards Kabul; 
among them was Mirza ‘Askari, who was seized in the way and 
brought to Humayun, who imprisoned him. Many stirring events 6 
happened in those days, which 7 led to the delivery of Qandahar 
from the hands of the Qizilbash. First among these was this, that 
the Chaghatai Amirs urged upon Humayun the necessity of seizing 
Qandahar, on account of the coldness of the weather, saying 

1 li**. | Ulus-i-Chaghtd. The word Ulus is a Tark ? sli word, it is not 

feund in Redhonse’s dictionary. Jn Fazlu-llah Khan’s Turkish Persian Dic¬ 
tionary its meaning is given as qabila-i-buzurg , a large tribe. 

The title of Ulusbegi “ chief of the tribe ” was a very old one among the 
Mughuls. See Tarlkh‘i-Ra§hjdt (Elias and Ross), p. 132 n. 1. 

# MS. (A) reads wrongly !■? for 

8 Bida gh Khan. “ Abul-Fatl? Sulfcan Afshar, and §ufl Wall Sultan Kadamu.” 
Tabaqdb-i-Akbari E. and D., v. 221. 

# Bead MSS. (A) (B). * MS. (B) reads 

# KS (A) reads <*ia. Lii jf. The text is correct. 

1 Omit M3. (A). 
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that after the conquest of Kabul and BadaMishan he ought * to 
448 . bestow the greater portion of that place again upon the Qizilbas]x 
as compensation, so that due requital might be made them. 

Secondly, the passing of Mirza Murad on that very day, 8 by 
a natural death, from the world of existence and trouble. 

Thirdly, the tyranny and oppression inflicted by Qizilba.sfi 
canaille on 8 the inhabitants of the city, and their preventing the 
Chaghatai from entering the fort, upon any pretext whatever. 4 
Fourthly, this incident, that a fierce 6 Tabarrd , in accordance with 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit but it seems to be necessary. 

8 MS. (A) inserts ^ fij* after JJ) “the very day of the agreement.’* 

8 Omit MS. (B). 4 MS. (B) omits tftJLfcuo. 

8 MS. (A) reads The word here seems to mean one who is 

anathema, i. e., a Sunni. 

The following long note is necessary as no book I can find explains the word 
b* Tabarrd. This word means enmity (as opposed to V Tawalld , 
affection) and is a technical term in use among the Shi'ahs. In defining 
tabarrd a distinction is to be made between OflJlar' 0 mukhdlafat opposition, 
and ‘ addwat enmity, the former not necessarily involving the latter, 

for instance two men may be in opposition ( mukhdlafat ) on worldly matters, 
and yet be in thorough amity ( mahabbat ) in matters of faith, or may bo 
opposed to one another in questions of philosophy and yet be unanimous in 
religious qnostions. Thus enmity includes opposition, but opposition does not 
necessarily imply enmity. And yet it is held that mahabbat , affection, 

and l adawat enmity may occasionally co-exist: for the reason that 

‘addwat is of two kinds, religious , as for instance the ( addwat of 
Muslima and Infidels, who regard each other as enemies on the ground of the 
fundamental differences in their faith : and, worldly , as the ( addwat between 
one Muslim and his follow Muslim on account of some conflict of worldly 
interests. Thus it is conceivable that ( addwat and mahabbat may co-exist. Or 
again one Muslim may have an affection for another Muslim qua Muslim, but 
entertain a hatred for him as an adulterer, while he may love even a kafir 
(Non-Muslim) for his good works sach as alms, &c., while he hates him as an 
Infidel: his love being merely of a worldly nature in no way connected with 
religion. 

The oo-existence of ( addwat and mahabbat in one person due to one con¬ 
sideration is however impossible. 

Again, the ‘addwat whioh true believers entertain against each other on 
account of worldly considerations ib not injurious to the faith, however 
reprehensible ic may be. 

Moreover, the essential origin of ‘ addwat in religious matters is kufr * 
(infidelity), therefore one must consider every kafir as an enemy : thus 
although there may be lawful ties of worldly affection (mahabbat) between a 
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Muslim and a Kafir, such as the relation of father and son, qjr Iwpotherhood or 
other blood relationship or friendship, get all these considerations must be cast 
aside from the exigencies of . religion, and * addwat must be based upon their 
Jcufr. Again religious affection is centred in hnan (faith of Islam) , we must 
therefore from religious considerations love all the brethren of this faith 
whether they are obedient or contumacious. 

Mahabbat and ‘ addwat between a true believer and an unbeliever (Kafir) 
has different degrees, just as there are differences of degree in the love which 
any reasonable being entertains for his different relations. So also in 

religious love there are degrees . The highest is that for the Prophet 

Muhammad, next to this love for the assembly .of believers who have close 
connection and intimate relation to the Prophet; and that assembly is confined 
to three parties : First, the children and relations of the Prophet who are his 
members, secondly, his pure spouses who are in a way his members, thirdly, 
his companions who elected to serve him and gave their lives for his cause. 

If among the believors there be any devoid of faith ( hnan), or guilty 
of any sin which destroys their former works, and in accordance with 
Ihe dictates of tho Qur'an become worthy of * addwat ( oyo*J| ) 

they are excepted (from the rights of mahabbat) and enquiry should bo made 

into their faith or absence of faith. Inasmuch as Jlsq (immorality) 

does not necessarily exclude hnan (faith), it is not lawful to curse 

such an one, nor to display \j** tabarrd against him, but rather to pray for 
his pardon; as long as he retains hnan it is lawful to entertain OArr* 3 
mahabbat for him, and ‘ addwat on religions grounds is unlawful, inasmuch as 
tabarrd and sabb (reviling) are only justifiable when mahabbat for a 

person no longer romains, which is restricted to death in iufidelity. 

Now we must consider tho words of the Shi'ah divines who consider oppo¬ 
sition to and contention regarding the Khiltifat of ‘All as kufr, according to 
the words of Khwaja Na?ir TusI “ Mukhallfuhu fasaqah wa muhdribuhu 
kafarah .” “Those who oppose him are immoral and those who fight against 
him are infidels.” 

Accordingly a section who have contented themselves with opposition are 
not deserving of tabarrd, because their extreme fault is jisq ( immorality) and 
the fchiq (immoral man) may be a true believer. 

The above is translated from the Tuhfa-i-I?nd *a£hariyah of Shah ‘Abdu-1- 
‘Aziz of Dihll. 

The gist of the matter appears to be this that Tabarrd is not justifiable for 
immorality, but only for infidelity. It seems therefore to take the place in 
Muslim Theology of the. of the Christian Code. It is more than 

excommunication, inasmuch as death in infidelity is made the test of tabarrd 
which thus implies final separation and curBe. 

The use of foul abusive language against the companions of the Prophet 
vmild be held to be loss of ( Tmdn ) and hence to render the reviler 

liable to w 3 tabarrd provided he died in that state. As the person referred 
to in the story was killed by MIrza Yadgiir Na?ir he is called tabarrdi 

accursed. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


In presenting this translation of the first volume of 
Badaoni's Huntakhabu-t-tawdrikh (Selections from Histories) 
I gannot but be conscious of its many defects. 

No one who has not attempted to translate from Persian into 
English can form the slightest idea of the special difficulties 
of the task. 

The inherent differences of idiom in the two languages, 
the rich expansiveness of the one, and the rigid inflexibility 
of the other, render the attempt to fitly represent the glowing 
colours of Persian in the dull monotone of modern English, 
all but hopeless. It has been said that the test of a transla¬ 
tion is not its literalness but its truth : that is to say, not 
its fidelity to the author's expression, but its response to 
his inspiration. It must not merely reproduce the letter, it 
must embody the spirit of the original composition. 

How great is the demand thus made upon the translator 
must be evident to anyone who is acquainted with both 
Persian and English: and the difficulties which appear so 
formidable in prose translation, become insurmountable in 
the case of poetry. 

* The various metres of Persian poetry are so entirely cha¬ 
racteristic and essential in their nature, that it has appeared 
to me futile, if not impertinent, to attempt similar metrical 
renderings in English. 

Even where it is possible to reproduce by conjunction of 
English words, the rhythm and accent of any Persian metre, 
such a composition no more recalls the original, than does 
the skeleton of the anatomical museum summon up the living 
and breathing animal. 

'For this reason, the poetical portions of Badaonl’s work 
have, in the present translation, almost without exception 



been rendered, not in verse but in prose, thus preserving 
the substance while sacrificing the form, as the transparent 
cube of salt may be crushed so as to bo unrecognisable by its 
crystalline form, but still retains its chemical composition. 
To render poetry satisfactorily a translator must be both 
linguist and poet; if* he be only a linguist he should not 
tamper with the finished work of the poet; he can, at best, 
only hope to outline the subject, leaving the colour-scheme 
untouched. 

I am aware that a high authority* has expressed himsdlf 
in favour of the translation of Persian poetry into English 
verse, but the qualifications which shall render a translator 
competent to undertake such a task must fall to the lot of 
very few. 

With this full knowledge of the difficulties to be encoun¬ 
tered, the present translation was undertaken, and it is pre¬ 
sented in the confidence that those who are the best judges 
of the nature of the task will be the first to make allowances 
for defects in its performance. 

J ^ 9 jSjj jj jixi 

Calcutta : ) GEORGE RANKING. 

July 18 th, 1898. j 


For a life of Badaoni reference should be made to page 117 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. Ill, 
1869, where an excellent biography will be found written by 
the late Professor Blochmann. 

The sources from which this translation has been made 
are the following:— 

1. The €t Muntakhab Al-Tawarikh,” edited by Maulavi 
Ahmad All, printed at the College Press, Calcutta, 1868, and 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. I, referred to in the translation as the Text. 

# Major-General Sir F. J. Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I., “on Translations from 
and into Persian.” Transactions of Ninth International Congress of Orien¬ 
talists, 1892. 



2. Manuscript No. 1592 of the Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh 
of ‘Abdu-l-Qadir Muluk Sliah Badaoni, in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Written by one Muhammad 
Saiyyid (?), in the year 1255 H. (1839 A.D.). This is referred 
to in the translation as MS. (A). 

3. Manuscript No. A. 44, also from the above library. 
This is referred to in the translation as MS. (B). The 
transcriber of this Manuscript is one Muhammad Nazim. It 
bears no date. 

The printed text has been carefully collated with these 
two manuscripts, and all variant readings noted. 
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Muslim and a Kafir, such as the relation of father and son, or brotherhood 
other blood relationship or friendship, get all these considerations must be cast 
aside from the exigencies of religion, and *addwat must be based upon their 
kufr. Again religious affeotion is centred in iman (faith of Islam) , we must 
therefore from religious considerations love all the brethren of this faith 
whether they are obedient or contumacious. 

Mahabbat and *addwat between a true believer and an unbeliever (Kafir) 
has different degrees, just as there are differences of degree in the love which 
any reasonable being entertains for his different relations. So also in 

religious love there are degrees. The highest is that for the Prophet 

Muhammad, next to this love for the assembly of believers who have close 
connection and intimate relation to the Prophet; and that assembly is confined 
to three parties : First, the children and relations of the Prophet who are hia 
members; secondly, his pure spouses who are in a way his members ; thirdly, 
his companions who elected to serve him and gave their lives for his cause. 

If among the believers there be any devoid of faith ( iman ), or guilty 
of any sin which destroys their former works, and in accordance, with 
the dictates of the Qur‘an beoome worthy of * addwat ( t-v&ty ) 

they are excepted (from the rights of mahabbat) and enquiry should be made 

into their faith or absence of faith. Inasmuch as Jisq (immorality) 

does not necessarily exclude Im&n (faith), it is not lawful to curse 

Such an one, nor to display tabarrd against him, but rather to pray for 
his pardon; as long as he retains Iman it is lawful to entertain 
mahabbat for him, and *addwat on religious grounds is unlawful, inasmuch as 
tabarrd and ***** sabb (reviling) are only justifiable when mafyabbat for a 
person no longer remains, which is restricted to death in infidelity. 

Now we must consider the words of the §hl‘ah divines who consider oppo¬ 
sition to and contention regarding the Khilafat of ‘All as kufr , according to 
the words of Khwaja Na?ir TusI “ Mukhalifiihu fasaqah wa muhdribuhu 
kafarah” " Those who oppose him are immoral and those who fight against 
him are infidels.” 

Accordingly a section who have contented themselves with opposition are 
not deserving of tdbarrd } because their extreme fault is Jisq ( immorality) and 
the fdsiq (immoral man) may be a true believer. 

The above is translated from the Tuhfa-i-Isnd * a&hariyah of Shah ‘Abdu-1- 
‘Aziz of Dihll. 

The gist of the matter appears to be this that Tabarrd is not justifiable for 
immorality, but only for infidelity. It seems therefore to take the place in 
Muslim .Theology of the hvddcua of the Christian Code. It is more than 
excommunication, inasmuch as death in infidelity is made the test of tabarrd 
which thus implies final separation and Curse. 

The use of foul abusive language against the companions of the Prophet 
would be held to be loss of (Iman) and hence to render the reviler 

liable to L* tabarrd provided he died in that state. As the person referred 
to inthe story was killed by Mirza Yadgar Na?ir he is called tabarrdi 

accursed. 
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their notoriously brutal manner, in the presence of Yadgar Na$ir » 
Mirza 1 [who had fled in concert with Hindal Mirza from Kamran 
Mirza] and come thither, uttered foul* and improper abuse 
against the companions of the Prophet, 8 may the peace and blessing 
of Qod be upon him and his family , and may God be pleased with 
them; Mirza Yadgar Na§ir could not endure this, and struck him 
such a blow with an arrow which he had in his hand that the arrow 
penetrated his chest up to the wing, and passing through him 
struck the ground. 4 Haji Muhammad Khan Kuki with two 
servants first of all entered the fortress of Qandahar together 
with a train of camels laden (with supplies), and put the 
guards to the sword ; a second party following him, came up, 
Mirza Ulugh Beg and Bair&ra Khan were of that number. 6 The 
Qizilbaih were astounded, 6 and utterly confounded, 7 and the 
proverb was exemplified, 8 “ Qazi, I am an old woman, 9 and if you 
don't believe me, I can scream just like one, listen! ” Their 
haughtiness was humbled, and Humayun 10 entering the fort 51 
allowed Bidfigh Khan, who had come to him 19 in trepidation and 
anxiety, to proceed towards ‘Iraq. Notwithstanding this, all the 
inhabitants of the city, who were heartily sick of them, killed 
the Qizilbash in every street. After he had settled Qandahar 
to his satisfaction, 18 he made over charge of that district to 
Bairam Khan and determined to attempt the conquest of Kabul. 
Mirza Kamran also came out to meet him with the intention 14 
of fighting. Every day one or two 16 of his noted Amirs deserted 
and joined the army of Humayun. In very truth the greater 

1 MS. (B) omits the portion in braokets. 

• MS. (A) omits lMI* LS- 8 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

4 MS. (A) reads > MS. (B) reads «Mjf. 

b u>!)t MSS. (A) (B) read &\)\ 

• Omit J MSS. (A) (B). T Literally , lost their hands and feet 

8 Arff jKf MSS. (A) (B). 

• The text reads jy* a footnote gives two variants ft 

and ft JJ* fcJ* The latter is the reading of MS. (A). I read 

for qiirbaqa, the word qurtafjjyiy which is Tarki for ‘an old 

woman.’ See Pavet de Oourteille. 

10 MS. (A) omitsil MS. (B) insert * after 

1* MS. (A) omits J 18 MS. (B) omits . 

14 MS. (B) 18 MS. (A) jfjA 
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part of the inhabitants of the world 1 * * are like a flock of sheep, 
wherever one goes, the others immediately follow. 8 Mirza 449 . 
Kamran, losing the clue of all independent action, availed himself 
of the services o£ the Shaikhs and ‘ Ulama to sue for pardon. 
Humayiio, upon condition of personal submission, effaced the 
record of his transgressions from the page of bis mind with the 
water of forgiveness. Mirza, in accordance with the saying “ The 
traitor is a coward ” 8 would not consent to an interview, and took 
refuge in the citadel of Kabul, where he entrenched himself, and fled 
thence in the dead of night to Ghaznin. The whole of his army 4 * * 
came over to the camp of Hum ay un, who appointed Mirza Hindal 
to pursue him, and came himself to Kabul, and the hidden meaning 
of the sacred word “ Verily , He who hath ordained the Qur’&nfor 
thee will restore thee to thy returning place ” 6 was revealed, and he 
refreshed to the full his eyes with the sight of the noble Prince 
his son. This victory was gained on the tenth of the month of 
Ramazan the blessed, 9 in the year 952 H. (A.D. 1545), 7 and the 
following hemistich was written as a record of the date :— 

Bejang girift mulh-i-Kabul az wad . 8 

“ He took the kingdom of Kabul from him without fighting. ,r 
And inasmuch as others are responsible for the relation of these 
events, and the compiler of this Muntakhab has only adapted his 
record from them, now however much he may desire to epitomise,. 9 


1 MS. (A) (Jl* ; MS. (B) omits 

» MS. (B) Aijyf u* 

• «-«**• Al-Mainu tbaif. MS. (B) reads J 

• MS. (A) reads cAVj* 

6 Qur’an xxviii. 85. ft MS. (A) omits 

1 The Tabaqat-x-Akbari (Elliot and Dowson, v, p. 222) says : u The victory 

was accomplished on the 10th Ramazan, 953 El. when the Prince was four 
years, two months and five days old. Some place the event In the year 962: 
but God knows the truth.” A footnote (I, page 223) states that the Akbar* 
ndma (vol. I. p. 823) makes the date 12th Ramazan, 952, 

8 JX lS1« *-&?• ^». These words give 952 H. Firishta also 
gives this same hemistich. (Bo. text, p. 448). 

• £ext Ij v-Afcl *S■ Lit. to draw tight the tent oorda of 

prolixity, MSS. (A) (B) omit \) j MS. (B) reads tit®** for 
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tbe thread of his discourse 1 has involuntarily become lengthened 
(in accordance with the saying). "Narration has many bye-paths.* 

To make a long story short when Mirza Kamran proceeded to 
G^aznln and was unable to enter it,* he departed towards Bakkar, 
and Mirza Shah IJusain, who bad given him his daughter (in 
marriage), came forward to assist him. 

Humayun put to death MirzS Yadgar Na§ir who was meditating 
flight, and proceeded with the intention of conquering Badakh- 
§h&n. Suleiman Mirza gave him battle, and was defeated, and 
450 . K&mran Mirza coming up in Humayun’s absence took possession 
of Kabul, placing -guards over tbe ladies a of high degree, and 
over the young Prince. 

Humayun, after relieving Mirza Hindal of the government of 
Badakhsb^ 11 , wrote a patent conferring it upon Mirza Suleiman, 
and making over 4 the government of that country to him returned 
with all speed to Kabul. Mirza Kamranf after the defeat of his 
forces, remained entrenched in Kabul, and when he found himself 
in straits, out of sheer cruelty several times gave orders for the 
young Prince to be placed upon the ramparts of the fort within 
range of both artillery and musketry fire, but Maham Anka 6 made 
her own body a shield for him against the arrows of calamity. 

Verse . 

If the sword of the world leaps from its sheath, 

It can sever no vessel till God permits. 


I MS. (A) omits ^ MS. (B) omits o*** 

The proverb is *&*ft* ^ 1 Al-hadtfu zu-ihujiin, and is used to 

express one story reminding the narrator of another, see Arabum Proverbia, 
Freytag, 1. p. 360, n. 29. 

The text reads wrongly ^{d^f^and a footnote calls attention to 

the correct reading. MS. (B) reads 

* MS. (A) 

* OiUHt jJ Bar hagardt-u’dliydUi-Begatndn. 

* MS. (B) reads for 

* Maham Anka (or Anagah) was one of Akbar’s nurses and attended on 
Akbar from his cradle to his accession, See Aln*i*Akbari, I. (B) p. 328. 

Anlka or Anaka in Tnrki signiaes nurse (P. de 0.) Faxlu-llih Khan gives 
Anagah in the meaning of foster-mother &ir madar. Bead 

the account given by Nijamu-d-Din. (Elliot, v. p. 227). 
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The Sardars and Amirs, on account of the heat of the contest 
in which they were engaged, began to traffic in hypocrisy, 1 and 
kept coming backwards and forwards, now in one direction now 
in another. Many of them on both sides were killed. At last,* 
Mirza, 6 having made a hole in the wall of the fort, came out in 
disguise, 4 and when Haji Muhammad Khan, who had been detail¬ 
ed with a party of men to pursue him, came up with Mirza, 6 
Mirza said to him “ What if I have killed your father Baba 
Qashaqa ? ” Haji Muhammad Khan, who was a veteran soldier, 
energetic and experienced, pretending not to understand him, 
returned, and the Prince reached his father Humayun safe and 
sound, and the part returned to the whole. 6 

Mayest thou live a thousand years, and a thousand years 7 
beside, 

For in the prolongation of thy life are a thousand advantages. 

And Mirza Kamran took refuge with Pft* Muhammad Khan. 451 . 
Governor of Balkh, and asking his assistance 8 seized certain of the 
provinces of Badakhsjian without a struggle from Suleiman 
Mirza and his son Ibrahim Mirza, and took possession of them ; 
and Quracha Khan, 9 who had done notable service, together 
with certain other grasping 10 Amirs, entertained extravagant 
expectations from Humayun, and when their iniquitous desires 
were not realised betook themselves to Badakhsjian and Kabul. 

Within those few years the earth had quitted its accustomed 
state of repose, and had undergone tremblings and agitations. 

A certain witty writer 11 says with reference to this : 

1 MS. (A) omits \j ; t.e., to make feints. 

8 Bead ^ MS. (A). 8 Mirza Kamran. 

4 Text hJi&G MSS. (A) (B) read ttjh* b**(j 

4 MS. (A) VjW' 

8 Text reads MS. (AJ has the better reading 

7 A footnote variant reads I) ji>* for a thousand objects, so also 
MS. (A). 

8 Text ■>**. MSS. (A) (B) W# **>. 9 MS. (A) reads ttft*. 

10 MS. (A) reads J Mj** ... 

u Text J' This admits of translation also “ a certain 
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The fortress of K&bul which in height surpasses the seventh 
heaven; 1 

Like the Kite which is dx months female and six months* 
male. 

On several occasions it happened that Mirza Kamran came to 
pay his respects to Humaytin and had a personal interview with 
him. Humayun, out of natural kindness and innate good-will 
pardoned his shortcomings, and cleared his heart of all rancour 
against him, 8 and after he had sought permission to leave to 
make the pilgrimage to the sacred city of Makka, bestowed 
upon him the country of Badakhsjian, 4 and himself going 
up against Balkb, fought with Pir Muhammad Khan and 
‘Abu-l-‘Aziz Khan, the son of ‘Abdu-llah Khan. 6 the Ozbak 
king, and defeated them after a sharp engagement. But 
following the bad advice of his Amirs, who were treacherous 
hypocrites, 6 and in alarm about Mirza Kamran, he turned back 
and came to Kabul. 7 Mirza Kamran 8 ouce more broke 9 his 
treaty obligations, and inasmuch as the untrustworthy leaders on 
both sides began to practise unfaithfulness, and led him out of the 
way, 10 and he had to fight numerous battles, 11 he eventually sought 

£nrif." There was a poet of that name, Mirza Muhammad Hasan of Ispahan 
See Majma l u-l-Fufahd, II. 346. 

i ^ Kaitvdn. The planet Saturn which is in the seventh heaven. 

* See ante p. 362 n. I. 8 oUe j, 

♦ See Elliot, v. 229, 230. 

• MS. (A) reads ejlA aU| <>£**. ‘ Ubaidu-llah Khan. 

The Tabaqdt-i-Akbari calls him ‘Abid KKan y Elliot, v. p. 230. 

• MS. (A) reads <3^ ^1/* csLH. 

7 The acoount given by our author is explained by that of the Tdbaqat-i - 
Akbari whioh says that on the night before Balkh would have fallen, some of 
the Chaghatai chiefs whose wives and families were in Kabul, became alarmed 
because Mirza Kamran had not joined the army, so they met together and 
advised Humayun not to cross the river of Baiy^ but to fall back upon Darra 
Oaz taking up a strong position : then, after a short time the garrison of 
Balhh would surrender. Humayun agreed to this, and both friends and foes 
imagined that a retreat to Kabul was intended. The Osbaks took courage 
and followed in purs ait. A battle ensued in whioh Humayun was personally 
engaged, but out his way out, and reached Kabul in safety. See Elliot, v. 
p. 231. 

8 MS. (A) omit. » MS. (A) jdjf. 

io w, Ji ll Read for MS. (A). 
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aid from Islem Shah, but, meetitfg with disappointment, 1 * * 4 * * * and 
returning thence, was delivered into the hands of Humayun by 
the machinations of Sultan Adam Ghakkar at Pashala.* Not¬ 
withstanding all his repeated rebellions his life was spared, but 41)2. 
the jewel of sight was taken from him, 8 (as has already been 
stated), and he was permitted to depart for the sacred Makka. He 
had the good fortune to make the Hajj four times, and thus 
made amends for his* past evil deeds, and there delivered up the 
life that had been entrusted to him. 

Verse.* 

Never in the garden of Faith has a blade fulfilled its promise, 

Never has a shaft aimed by Heaven failed to strike the mark. 

The tailor of Fate has never clothed any man in a garment 
which it lias not afterwards torn from him. 

The Age has never given any coin which it has not changed. 

The Time has never played any piece without practising 
deception with it. 

Whom has the Heaven placed in safety beneath the Sun, 

That it has not made short-lived like the shining dawn. • 

KhaqanI! cast dust into the eyes of the world, 

For it has caused thee pain in the eyes and has given thee 
no remedy. 

1 MS. (B) reads f*L.| j). 

8 Our author is very brief in his recital of this portion of the history, for 
a fuller account see Elliot, v. 232 to 234. MS. (A) reads Yarhdla. 

• Mirza Kamran was blinded by the stroke of a lancet, see Elliot, v. 146 
and 235 in the year 960 H. Firishta gives the tdrikh written to commemorate 
it Chaelim po^hid zi beddd-isipihr. He closed his 

eyes to the injustice of heaven. It is clear that Humayun in destroying his 
brother’s eyesight was only choosing the lesser of two evils, the Ohaghatai 
leaders clamouring for his death. Firishta also says that he made the pilgri¬ 
mage (Hajj) three times, dying on the 11th of %ii Hijjah 964H. (Bo. Text 
p. 456), October, 1657 A. D. 

4 KhaqanI. whose name was Afzalu-d-DIn Ibrahim ibn ‘All an-Najj3r, a 

famous poet, was originally a pupil of Abul-‘Ala Ganjawl j he took the name 

Haqaiql, as his ta&alluf and entered the service of ghirwan gfcah the great 

Khaqan Manuohihr, from whom he received the title of KhaqanI. Having 

absented himself without permission, he was captured and imprisoned in 
the fortr^fs of gjiadarwan, where he wrote many poems. After his release 
he hastened to Makka and wrote the TuhfatU’l-'Irdqain while on the way. He 
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Mftulana Qasim Kabi 1 wrote this t&rikh. 

Verse . 

Kamran, * than whom no man has been found more fitted for 
sovereignty, 

Went from Kabul to the Ka‘bah, and there committed his soul 
to God, and his body to the dust. 

Kahi spake this as a tdrikh to commemorate his death, 
PddsJ^ah K&mrdn died at the Ka'bah.* 

And the poet Waisi 4 wrote : 

Verse. 

Shah Kamran the renowned Kljusru, 

Who in majesty raised his head to Kaiwan. 

Faithfully served the holy temple four years 
And entirely freed his heart from worldly bonds. 

163 . After performing his fourth pilgrimage 

In pilgrim garb, he yielded up his soul to his Lord. 


died soon after his return, and was buried in the cemetery of Surkhab in 
Tabriz in the year 582 H. 

Majma'u-l-Fufaha , 1, p. 200. See also Beale, O.B.D. 8. v. Khaqani. 

‘I MS. (B) reads V- MS. (A) reads ^**13 j[yc j, 

8 This also means, Happy is he than whom Ac. 

• Padshah Kamran baka'bah bimurd. The letters of this line give the date 
968 H. instead of 964 H. 

Maulani Qasim Kahi otherwise known as Miyiin Kill Kabuli. Our author 
(see vol. III. p. 172 of the text), stigmatises his poetry as crude and wanting 
in originality, although he acknowledges that it possesses a peculiar quality 
unshared by any other author. He was skilled in astronomy, as well as in 
rhetoric and Sadism, and had also some skill as a composer of music. Badaoni 
laments the fact that notwithstanding all his advantages Kahi spent his life 
in infidelity and impiety. The Atash'Kada (p. 190, Bombay Edition) says, 
that he sprang from the Gulistina Saiyyids; one of his ancestors came out of 
the city to pay his respects to Timur and joined his army, whose fortunes 
he followed until the birth of the Saiyyid aforesaid in Turkistan. He was 
brought up in Kabul whence he acquired his name. He went to Hindustan 
in the time of the Emperor Humayun, where he held a position of trust and 
honour. No date is there given for his death, which occurred in 988 H. See 
Ain-i-Akbari (B) 1, 566 n. 1; also Beale, O.B.D., p. 144. 

4 M8. (B) reads if** Dabn far uri) Waist (Text). 
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One night as WaisI was holden with sleep, 

He visited him and called him towards himself, 

And said, “ If they ask thee concerning my death 
Reply* “ The pardoned Shah remained in Makka.” 1 

Mirza Kamran was as a king, brave and ambitious, liberal and 
good-natured, sound of religion and clear of faith. He used 
always to associate with the ‘TJlama and learned doctors. His 
poems are well-known. At one time he held such strong views 
of probity that he gave orders to exterminate grapes from his 
kingdom, but afterwards became such a slave to wine that he was 
not ashamed of the after effects of debauch ; eventually ho left 
the world penitent and devout. All’s well that ends well. 2 

This event took place in the year 8 964 H. 

Mirza ‘Askari, after Qarracha Khan was slain in the last battle 
before Kabul, fell a prisoner into the hands of Humayun’s 
soldiery, and Kliwaja Jalalu-d-Din 4 Mahmud Di wan conveyed 
him to Badakhshan and made him over to Mirza Suleiman. He 
was kept in confinement for some time, 6 and then was released, 
and Mirza Suleiman despatched him to Balkh, by which route he 
purposed journeying to the two sacred cities. 6 When he reached 
a valley which lies between Sham 7 and the sacred city of Makka, 
without accomplishing his object he hastened from 8 that desert 
to the true Ka^ah which is the bourn of all mankind. The 
following is the tfiirikh of that event:— 

*AsTcari prldshah-i-dary fidil.* 

Verse. 

Why dost thou soil thy fingers with the blood of the world ? 
For honey is oft mingled with deadly poison. 10 

1 Shdh-i-marhnm dar Makka mdnd. This lino gives the date 964 H. 

8 Viljjdb jycjll. Al umiiru bil *awdqib. Lit. Events are according to 
their terminations. 

» MS. (A.) omits * MSS. (A) (B). 6 MS. (A) 

6 Har amain -i -Shari fain. Mecca and Medina. 

T Syria. Nisamu-d-DIn Ahmad says: “ in the country of Rum,” Elliot 
v. 234. 

8 MS. (A) reads %\j Jj. 

9 i.e. ‘Askari the bountiful king. These letters give the date 922 H. J 

1° In^he Mighleat (xxi. Part I) we read that honey was prescribed by 
Muhammad. “ A man came to his majesty and said : ‘ Verily my brother has a 
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464 . The end of Mirza Hindal was on this wise, that after Mirza 
Kamr&n had suffered defeat in the final engagement, and had taken 
refuge vith the Afghans, and Haji Muhammad Khan 1 Kuki was 
executed* on account of his numerous misdeeds, one night Mirza 
Kamran made a night attack upon the camp. 8 By chance that 
night the dart of death struck Mirza Hindal in a vital spot, and 
he drank the draught of martyrdom. This event took place 4 in 
the year 958 H. and Shabkhun was found to give the date. 6 

purging/ And his highness said : * Give him honey to drink ' and it was done. 
Then the man came to his highness and said : ‘ I gave him honey to drink, 
which has increased the purging/ then his 'majesty said to him thrioe : * Give 
him honey.' And the man came a fourth time and said : * it increaseth the 
purging/ And his highness said: 1 give him honey.' Then the man Baid : * I 
have and it increaseth the purging/ Then his highness said : ‘ God has said 
truly, there is a cure for man in honey , and your brother’s belly lied, by not 
accepting of the cure/ Then the man gave his brother honey to drink again 
and he got well." 

Honey was held in high estimation as a drug among ancient physioians. 
The poisonous qualities of honey gathered from certain plants is well known; 
for instance, we find in the Makfrzanu-l-Adwiya that honey shed by bees 
which have lighted in the herb Absantin (Absinthium) and the like acquires 
a bitter taste, and causes diseases of the stomach and liver, while another 
kind of honey causes fainting and cold sweats and loss of consciousness. 
So also the poisonous honey of Heraclea, supposed to owe its poisonous 
properties to the aconite plant. 

Quite recently well authenticated cases of honey poisoning have been 
reported in the United States. The honey in one instance was found to be 
impregnated with gelsemine. It is generally believed that two varieties of 
aconite, Kalmia latifolia some Rhododendrons Azalea pontica and certain 
other plants of the N. O, Erioacese, have poisonous properties which are 
oommunicated to the honey of bees lighting on them. It is said that the 
Azalea pontica was the plant which yielded the poisonous honey noticed by 
Xenophon in his account of the retreat of the Teii Thousand. The active 
poison andromedotoxin has been found in many Ericaceae. The symptoms 
of honey poisoning are briefly described as vomiting, purging, acute gastric 
and abdominal pain and cramps, with surface coldness and pallor, and the 
general signs of oollapse. See Ind. Med. Gaz., January, 1897, p. 27. See also 
Med. and Surg. Rep . September, 1896. 

1 MS. (A) omits c/A, 8 MSS. (A) (B) omit after C**(x*. 

» Bead iSjtyj* 4 MS. (A) 

8 tt>8***. SfeabMtiin. Night assault. The letters of this word give the 
date 968 H. The Tabaqdt-i-Ahbari gives another See Elliot, v. 234, 

whioh however gives 969 H. 
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Verse. 

When Fate made such a night attack 1 * * with the forces of the 
world 

That the zenith became red like the twilight from bloodshed, 
Hindal the world-conqueror left the world, 

And abandoned the world to S^ah Humayun ; 

The young plant-like stature of that shapely palm-tree 
Was like a lamp to the sleeping-apartment of the sky. 

Wisdom sought for a tfirikfi of his death, 8 I said, 

Alas ! a lamp has been extinguished by reason of a night 
attach. 

Mirza Amani also wrote 8 the following :— 

Shah Hindal the cypress of the rose-garden of beauty, 

When he left this garden for that of Paradise, 4 5 
The wailing ring-dove uttered this tftrikh, 

“ A cypress has gone from the garden of glory.” B 

And Maulana Hasan ‘All Kharas 6 wrote : 

Verse. 

Hindal Muhammad Shah of auspicious title 

Suddenly was martyred by Fate in the heart of the night; 455, 

Since a night assault ( shabkhun ) caused his martyrdom, 

Seek the totrlkh of his martyrdom in sjiabkhun. 

Humayun bestowed the horses and retinue of Mirza Hindal 
upon the young Prince, the asylum of the world, and confirmed to 
them Ghaznin with its dependencies as Igfa 1 grants, 7 

l MSS. (A) (B) read Uft. 8 MSS. (A) (B).omit y 

8 MS. (A.) reads Maui for Amani (Text). MSS. (A) (B) read 

for (Text). 

4 Bead for MSS. (A) (B). 

5 o Sj jf LSjy*. Sarve ax bustdn-i-daulat raft . 

To arrive at this tarilsh we take the value of the wprds Biistdn-i-daulat 

whioh is 959, and then take from this the value of the sarve (a cypress) used 
here for the letter Alif, whioh is straight and erect like the cypress, and has 
the vainest, thus we obtain 968 H. 

8 MS. (A) reads 7 See Atn-i'Ahbari (Jarrett) II, 115, 
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The Afghans could no longer protect Mirza Kamran, and it so 
hnppened that Mirza went to Islem 1 * * * * Shah; in the meanwhile 
the hidden purposes of Heaven were made manifest, so that after 
hearing the tidings of the death of Islem Shah, and of the 
occurrence of extreme confusion and turmoil between the Afghans 
of Hindustan and the tribal chiefs, Humayun definitely deter¬ 
mined upon the attempt of the conquest of Hindustan.* In the 
meantime the lovers of contumacy, that is to say, the envious and 
riotous, so distorted the appearance of the sincere loyalty of 
Bairam Khan, in the clear mirror of the mind of Humayhn, that 
it was inverted and he was represented by them as hostile. 
Accordingly an attack was ordered in the direction of Qandahar. 
Bairam Khan came out in person to receive 8 Humayun and with 
all ceremony offered due service. Thereupon the disloyalty of 
his traducers became apparent. On this occasion Humayun was 
furnished, by the good offices of Bairam Khan, with the oppor¬ 
tunity of meetiug that Scion of the Walls, the offspring of the 
Saints, the seal of the Shaikhs of the Naqshbandi 1 sect, Maulana 
Zainu-d-Dln Mahmud Kamangar. 

The following is a fuller account: — 

The aforesaid Maulavi was from Bahda,* which is a village of 
the dependencies of Khurasan, 6 and had attained to the companion¬ 
ship of many of the Shaikhs, may God sanctify their spirits , espe¬ 
cially Maulavi Makhdumi ‘Arif Jami, and Maulavi ‘Abdu-l-Ghafur 
466 . Lari, may God He is exalted 7 sanctify their spirits , who supported 
themselves by giving instruction and making illustrations, and 
Bairam £bau having opened tutorial relations with him, used to 
go to take lessons from him, and now and then when he was 
reading Yusuf and Zulaikha and other books, they used to say, 

1 MS. (A) reads Salim gkdh. S MS. (A) 

» MS. (A) y, jUftL-b. 

4 The Naqshbandi Shaikhs were the followers of the renowned saint ghwaja 
Buhau-d-Din Naqshbaud of Bokhara. See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I, 423 n . 2 where 
the meaning of Naqshband is said to be the occupation of this paan and his 
parents, who used to weave Kamlchabs adorned with figures ( naqs. A). See 
also for a long account of the Naqs^handi School. Aimi-Akbari (J.) Ill, 358, 
et seqq. 

Kam5 n gar means a bow maker. 

* Footnote variaut Bahdayan . 

6 MS. (A) reads Qundahdr. T MS. (B) omits 
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“ Ob, Bairam what is your wish ! You yourself are as Yusuf and 
Zulaikha 1 in the world.” And Humayun having ordered a ban¬ 
quet in honour of the sacred illuminated spirit of the asylum of 
the seal of prflphecy, yiay the blessing and peace of God betipon hirn> 
invited the Akhund , a and with his own hauds took the ewer, 
while Bairam Khan took the basin, intending to pour the water 
over his hands ; seeing this the Akhund indicated Mir Elabibu- 
llah, the grandson of Mir Saiyyid Jamalu-d-DIn the traditionist, 
and said, 8 “ Do you not know who that person is ? ” Humayun 
thereupon perforce carried the ewer to the Mir, who, with the 
utmost confusion, poured half of the entire contents of the ewer 
over his hands, after which the Akhund without scruple washed 
his hands, to their heart’s content, At this time Humayun 
enquired, 4 * “ How much water is enjoined by the Sunnat to bo 
poured over the hands ? ” They replied, “ so much as is necessary 
to clean the hands; ” then first Bairam Khan poured water over the 
hands of the remainder of the assembly, and was followed in this 
service by Husain Khan the relation of the Mahdi, son of Qasim 
Khan. At last the food was eaten, and Humayun found very 
great delight in their society, and was much benefited thereby. 
Afterwards he sent a piece of coined gold by the hand of * 
Bairam Khan, saying, “ This is a present.” 6 Inasmuch as it was 
his custom not to take a present from anyone, after great delibera¬ 
tion he accepted it, with excessive reluctance and disgust, and in 
return for it sent into the presence of the king several bows of 
his own fashioning, with something over and above (the value of 
the gold} saying, “ Presents 6 must be given on both sides.” 

The story goes that one day Bairam Khan caused a garment 
to be made of handsome Kashmir shals,7 and brought it to him. 467. 
He took it in his hand and praised it 8 saying, “ What a valuable 
thing this is ! ” Bairam Khan- said, “ As it is a suitable garment 
for a darvesh, I have brought it as an offering for you.” He there¬ 
upon made a sign 9 with two of his fingers, as much as to say 
I have two of them, come give this one to some one more 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit 2 ■WjA.f a tutor, teacher, preacher, 

* MS. (A*) reads * $ts. (A) reads 

* MS. (A) reads eh>l « MS. (A) omits 

T Sha^Js. . * Text t&jf MS. (A) MS. (B) Aiif. 

® MS. (A) omits 
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deserving of it than I. Many 1 * * miraculous acts are related of 
him. Some few of these Shaikh Mu‘inu-d-Din, the grandson of 
Maulana Mu‘in Waiz, who by the order of the Khalifah of the 
time was* for some time Qazi of Lahor, •wrote in a separate 
treatise : among them this is written, that when archery practice 
was going on, he used in opposition to his usual habits to come 
every day* to the butts, and give instruction in archery. The 
youths used to urge and incite Bairam Khan to practise 8 archery, 
saying that it would surely be useful to him some day. As a fact, 
the very first 4 defeat of the Afghans occurred in the fight at 
Machiwara, 5 when the victory was entirely gained by the archers 
and in all probability that eagerness and instigation had this 
very end in view. 

In that collection of stories also is the following, that when 
Bairam Ehan, after making over Qandahar to Bahadur Khan 
the brother of ‘All Quli Khan Slstanl, came to Kabul, he ap¬ 
pointed on his own part a tyrannical Turkoman, so that the 
people groaned under his oppressive hand, and made many com¬ 
plaints to the Akhund, till he became ill as they desired, and they 
enjoyed a few days* respite from his oppression, and used to bring 
tidings of him every day to the assembly of the Akhund. At 
last one day, as one of them was 6 saying “He has risen from his 
bed,” the Akhund also, looking him in the face, said angrily, 
“ Perhaps he may rise on the morrow of the resurrection.” Three 
or four days afterwards he again fell ill, and removed the disgrace 
of his tyranny from the world. It is a saying of their’s that 
the Turk when sleeping is an angel, but when he sleeps tie sleep 
458 . of death he is superior to the archangels. 7 

1 MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (B) reads 8 Read for cAfc>* MSS. (A) (B). 

4 MSS. (A) (B) read AT 

8 Machiwara. On the banks of the Sutlej in the Iradhiana District of the 
Panjab. See Tieff. I, 112. Ain-i-Akbari (J.j II, 310; III, 69. 

At page 816 of Bloohmann’s Ain-i-Akbari (I), we read “ The conquest of 
India may justly be asoribod to Bairam. He gained the battle of Machhi- 
warah and received Sambhal as jagir.” « 

8 MS. (A) omits t/*. The hint given by the Akhund was in true Oriental 
fashion. 

7 MS. (B) reads AAjjA Ai&ji jt jitf, MS. (A) reads Uty* for CJ+tp® 

and omits jty. 
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Verse. 

I saw a tyrant sleeping at mid-day 

I said, this is a calamity; It is best that sleep should take 
him 

And that man who is better when sleeping than when waking 

For such an evil liver death were preferable. 

Humayun, at the time of his return, had some intention of 
taking Qandahar from Bairam Khan and giving it to Mun‘im 
Khan. Mun l im Khan, however, represented that now that the 
conquest of Hindustan was on the tapis a change of governors 
would be a source of dissension in the army, and it would be # 
better to wait till after conquering Hindustan, and then to act as 
circumstances might demand. Accordingly Qandahar was con¬ 
firmed 1 * to Bairam Khan, and Zamindawar to Bahadur Khan. 
Then coming to Kabul he prepared his army with transport and 
commissariat, and in gu Ilijjah 96 J H. set out from Kabul to 
march against Hindustan. 8 And the following qita l h was written 
which gives the date in two ways. 

Qifa l h. 

Khusru Ghazi Ka§iru-d-Din Humayun Shah 

Who without question excelled all former kings, 

Advanced from Kabul for the conquest of Hind ; 

The date of his advance is nuh sad wa shast wa yoke* 

At the halting-place of Parshawar 4 * Bairam Khan arrived 
from Qandahar 6 and preseuted himself before the king. By 
continuous marches they crossed the river Indus 6 and Bairam 
Khan and Khizr Khwaja Khan, with Tardi Beg frhan and 

1 MS. (A) % MSS. (A) (B) <&&& MApjle. 

3 J j Nine hundred and sixty-one. The value of the 

letters taken separately also gives 961. This is the explanation of the state¬ 
ment in the text that this qita'h gives the date in two ways. Footnote to 
the text says that both in f° rm aQ d in literal 

value. 

* The text reads Parshddar , in error. MSS. (A) (B) read JJj J 

Parshawar • 

6 MS. (A) omits 


6 MS. (B) omits 
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459 . Iakandar 1 * * Sultan Osbak forming the advance party, went for¬ 
ward* and Tatar Khan Kasi, governor of the fortress of Rohtas, 
evacuated the fort 8 and fled. Adam Ghakkar did not present 
himself on this occasion. 4 * 

When they arrived at Lahor, the Afghans of that place also 
not being able to withstand him dispersed, and the commanders 
of the vanguard 6 started off towards [Labor and Thanesar] 6 
Jalandhar 7 and Sirhind. That country was taken possession of 
without any trouble; Shahbaz Khan and Nasir Khan Afghan 
however fought a battle near Dipalpur with Shah 8 Abu-1-Ma‘ali 
and ‘All Qull Shaibanf, who was eventually JDian-i-zctman , 9 and 
.waa defeated. So great was the terror inspired by the Mughuls 
that thousands 10 upon thousands of Afghans would flee at the 
Bight of ten of the huge-turbaned horsemen (even although they 
were Lahoris \ and never looked behind them. Before Humayun’e 
army crossed the river Indus, Sikandar Afghan Sur gained the 
upper-hand of Ibrahim Sur, and having conquered him 11 formed 
the intention of leaving Itawa and marching to attack ‘Adll. 
Suddenly, however, tidings arrived that Humayun had crossed 

1 MS. (B) adds 

8 MS. (A) reads MS. (B) reads 

8 Bead omitting the hamza. 

* The Tabaqdt-i-Na$iri says “ Adam Ghakar although he owod service, did 

not join the army.” Elliot, v. 237. 

6 U W&o y o| Umard-i-ManqaldL MS. (A) reads Umard-i-mutafarriq. 

The text is correct. manqaldi mangJialdl or 

mangaldi is a Turk! word signifying forehead (front) or advanco-guard of an 
army. See 4?. de C. 8. v. so also Fni?nllak Khan who givos only the meaning 

'pijfeanl forehead. 

t These words in brackets should be omitted apparently. They are 
absent from MS. (A) and also from the Tabaqat-i-Akbari whioh mentions 
Jalandhar and Sirhind. Besides the oommanders were already in Labor. 

7 MS. (B) omits Jalandhar. 

8 MS. (A) reads in error. 

9 'Ail Qull Khan was the son of Gaidar Sultan Osbak-i-ghaibanT, who had 
been made an Amir in the Jam war with the Qizilbosh. 

It was in the early days of Akbar’s reign that he obtained the title of 
KKdn-i-Zamdn. See Badnoni, Vol. II, p. 12. Lowe’s Translation, p. 6. He had 
defeated HImun near Panipat. See Am-i-Akbari, I, (B), p. 319. 

10 MS. (A) reads ;!> ,)!>*• 11 V-* 1 * MS. (A). 
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the Indus, and the Afghans, wherever they were, set about planning 
how to save their wives and children ; however one did not help 
the other, each one occupied himself with his own necessities, 
and they knew well that it was only Islem Sfeah who could 
successfully contend against the Mughuls, no other person had 
the power. Notwithstanding this however, Sikandar, in the 
neighbourhood of Jalandhar, first 1 appointed 8 Tatar Khan Kasl 
with Habib Khan and Na§Ib Khan Taghuchi with thirty thousand 
cavalry, to oppose the troops under Humayun which had been 
collected in that district, and he himself came on in their rear. 

The Chaghatai Amirs s crossed the river 4 Sutlej, and the 
Af gh ans followed them ; at sundown the two lines met and a fierce 
battle ensued. 6 The Mughuls set their hands to their bows with 
such effect that every arrow which they freed from the bowstring 
bore the message of death to the ears of one or other of the 
enemy, and the Afghans, whose weapons of offence ran short, 6 
took refuge in 7 a ruined village ; and with the object of gaining 
a better view of the Mughul troops 8 they set fire to the 
roofs. 9 The result, however, was the very reverse 10 of what they 
desired, and their stratagem had this result, that the Afghans 
remained in the light, while the Mu gh uls were in the darkness and 
riddled the Afghans with arrows. A cry went up from among 
them, and shouts of Flee! Flee ! 11 rose on all sides, and the 
victory was gained with such ease that but few Mughuls were 

1 MS. (B) omits Jjt. 8 MS. (A) Jtjf 

3 MS. (A) So also Tabaqat-i-Akbari. Text reads 

* MS. (B) omits vt- 6 MS. (A) 

6 Ki kotdh sildfy budand, A footnote variant reads 
mldh which would mean “ who were ill-advised ” this is the reading of 

MS. (B) bat the other is preferable. / 

7 Texfc J*. MS. (A) 

* Bead MSS. (A)'(B) for ji. 

9 The true reading is a little uncertain here. The text reads 
chambarhd which may be taken in the meaning of a roof? MS. (A) reads 
jir(f) while MS. (B) reads V** (?) chanbarhd . 

The account given in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari (Elliot, v 237-238) differs, and 
makes it appear as though the Mughul troops used fire-arms or fire-arrow* 
Our author’s aocouut appeals more reasonable. 

W Omit iSiJ- MSS. (A) (B). U MS. (B) omits 

75 
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slain, and horses, elephants, and spoil beyond all computation 
fell into the hands of Humayfin's troops. The news of this 
victory reached 1 Humayfin in Labor; thus the whole of the 
Punjab and Sirbind and Hissar Firuza was entirely* subjugated. 
Thence he marched by forced marches straight for the environs 
of Dihli, and Sikandar Sur with eighty thousand cavalry, and 
elephants of note, and a strong force of artillery, collected round 
him the Afghans from every direction, and came to Sirbind, 
digging a trench round his camp 8 after the custom 4 of Shir 
S]iah. This he fortified, and took up his position ; the Amirs of 
Hum ay tin's army holding a council of war, fortified Sirhind, and 
as far as they could, shewed they were prepared to defend it, and 
sending despatches to Labor begged Humayun to come in person, 
and then awaited his arrival. Hum ay fin with all speed 6 marched 
and came to Sirhind , 6 and every day fierce contests 7 took- place 
between the more venturesome spirits on both sides. Sometimo 
passed in this way, till the day when the commaud of the advance* 
guard of the army fell to the turn of the young Prince of the 
461 . world ; 8 seizing his opportunity he drew up his line of battle. On 
one 9 side was the Prince, the Asylum of the world ; and on tho 
other side Bairam Eban, Sikandar Khan, ‘Abdu-llah Khan Osbak, 
Shah Abfil-ma‘ili, ‘All Qfili Khan and Bahadur Khan made 
manly onslaughts. The Afghans also, as far as they were able , 10 
behaved with due bravery and valour , 11 but could not contend 19 
against an adverse fate, and after a conflict beyond his strength 
Sikandar turned and fled . 18 The victorious hosts pursued the 
euemy for a long distance, reaping a rich harvest of slaughtered 
Afghans; wealth and booty beyond 4 II bounds, together with 
horses and countless elephants fell into their hands: then they 
turned back and erected with the heads of their enemies & column 

1 Supply after jUj. MSS. (A) (B). » MS. (A) 

8 MS. (B) reads for * MS. (B) reads jA? for Jf&***. 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit j»W. , 

• The Tabaqdt-i-Ahbari states that Hnmnyun sent Akbar. . 

7 MSS. (A) (B) road f or tWut. Teat. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read » MS. (A) omits 

1« MS. (A) V-*' 11 MS. (B) reads <X ; AlA y&Sj*) A\i. 

W MS. (B) reads 1# MSS. (A) (B)J cty 
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to which Bairam Kfcan gave the name 1 of Sar Manzil, which 
(name) is in existence at the present day; Time has many memo¬ 
rials of this kind and still more will follow. 8 

* Verse? 

On the road on which thou seest those particles of dust, 4 
Thou seest (it may be) the d^st of Suleiman b brought 
thither by the wind. 4 

Another says: 

Verse. 

Every particle of dust which the whirlwind carries away 
May be either a Faridun or a Kaiqubad.? 

The words $hamshir-i-Rumaijun 8 were found to give the date 
of this victory, as they say in this RubaH, 

The wise writer sought for an auspicious omen, 

He sought for the writing of speech from his well-balanced 
nature; 

When he came to record the conquest of Hindustan, 

He sought the date in the words ^amskir-i-Rum&yun. 

Sikandar then proceeded towards the Siwalik hills, while Sikan- 
dar KfeSn Osbak turned towards Dihli, and the royal camp went 
by way of Samana to the direction 9 of the capital of Hindustan, 
and a party of the Afghans 10 who were in Dihli, fled hot-foot 11 
for their lives, and were scattered on all sides like a flock of 
sparrows into whose midst 18 a Btone has fallen, and every one 
toaa saying to himself, “ Re who escapes with his heady verily he 
is fortunate ; ” and the hidden 18 meaning of the words “ the day 

1 MS. (A) ^ • 8 MS. (A) adds after 

* MS. (B) reads for (Text). 

4 A footnote to the text reoites the reading of MS. (B) 

6 MS. (A) reads 6 MS. (B) reads for 

I Of. The dust of Alexander turned to clay 

May stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

\ Shamshir-i-Htimayun. The sword of Humiyun. These 

letters give the date 962 H. 

# MS. (B) read. 10 MSS. (A) (B) omit, 

II Read ^ v-fti. MSS. (A) (B) instead of the reading in the text. 

1* MS. (B) invert. ^ after 18 Supply^. M8. (A). 


462 . 
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when man shall flee from his brother and his mother and his father 
and his spouse and his sons ” 1 became evident. 

ghah Abu-l-Ma‘ali was detailed * to pursue Sikandar* and in 
the month of Ramazan the blessed, in.the year 962 H. the city 
of Dihli became the seat of the imperial glory and majesty, and 
most of the regions of Hindustan for the second time enjoyed 
the honour of the khutbali I and sikkah of Humayun, Ho king 
before this time had ever been so fortunate as to attain to the 
glory of imperial power a second time , 8 after having suffered 
defeat; whereas in this case the power of God whose glory is 
supreme was plainly shewed. And in this year Humayun appor¬ 
tioned the greater part of his territories 1 * * 4 * among his faithful 
adherents, and vowed the pargana of Mu§tafaabad, the revenu' 
of which reached the sum of thirty or forty laks of tank^ a 
as a votive 6 offering to the Spirit the author of victories, the 
guardian of prophecy on him and on his family be blessings without 
end . He also gave Hissar Firuza as a reward 6 to the Prince, 
just as Babar Pad§]iall also Iiad conferred it, in the commencement 
of his victories, as a reward , 7 8 upon Muhammad Humayun, and 
the whole of the Panjab he bestowed upon Shah Abu-l-Ma^li, 
and nominated him to oppose Iskandar the Afghan, who, not 
being able to stand against him, shut himself up in the 
northern hills, and Shah Abu*l-Ma‘all having reached high 
rank 8 was living in great pomp in Lahor; on this account 
the crow of conceit made its nest in his brain, and brought matters 
to this pass 9 that after the affair of (the king) whose dwelling is 
in Paradise, the queen shewed signs of contumacy and rebellious, 

1 Qur’In lxxx, 84-35. 8 MSS. (A) (B) . 

8 The reading of MS. (A) is preferable to that in the text. MS. (A) reads. 

A footnote variant reads odla 

4 MSS. (A) (B) l) oil/;. 

8 Text ***+ MS. (A) j&. 

4 Faizullah Khan gives this word as j Child « in the sense of fhu| 

In'om. In the Farhang-i-Anandraj the word is given as jildii or juldii in the 
same sense. Pavet de Courteilles does not give the word. * 

1 MS. (B) omit* **** 

8 MS. (B) read* j»U3 and omit* izSjJiij, 

• Text A4-J MS. (B) read* fWlj. 
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intentions, 1 as will shortly be described, if God He is exalted 2 * so 
will it. And since Abu-1-Ma‘ali had treated badly the Amirs who 
had been sent to support him, and had (occasionally)* interfered 
in their Aqta l 8, and not only in these but even in the public 463. 
treasury and in the government lands, the Amirs became dis- 
heartened, and Sikandar daily waxed stronger; Bairam Khan 
was appointed 4 * to the office of tutor ( Ataliq ) to the young 
prince, and was sent to oppose Iskandar. Shah Abu-1-Ma‘ali 
was appointed to His$ar Firuza, but had not yet started when 
Qaba Khan trang was appointed to Agra, ‘All Quli Khan 
to Mira$h and Sambal, and Qambar Diwana to Badaon, and, 
JJaidar Muhammad Khan Akhta Beg! 6 to Baiftna. $ a *dar 
Muhammad Khan kept Ghazi Khan Sur, 6 the father of Ibrahim 
Sur, for sometime besieged in the fortress of Baiana. 7 And inas¬ 
much as the good fortune of the Afghans was, like their goodsense, 
on the decline ; although before the siege and after it also, thought¬ 
ful and experienced men urged him to march on Rantanbhor and 
thence to Gujrat, he would not listen to them, and fell like a fish 
into the net. 

Ferae . 8 

God carries the vessel whithersoever He will. 

Though the ship mnster rends his garments on his body. 

The zamlndars of the fortress of Baiana sued for quarter, and 
had an interview with IJaidar Muhammad Khan, binding them¬ 
selves by oaths 9 to certain treaty conditions, and bringing Ghazi 
Khan,with his family and relations out of the fort, bestowed him 
in a safe place in the camp, 10 and 11 the following day having made a 
careful examination of ttie wealth and treasures, 18 put all the 

I ojIXA c?^**’* } The text reads wrongly 

MS. (B) reads 

% MS. (A). 8 MS. (B) 

4 MS. (B) reads &***>*jj**. 

* MS. (B) omits Haidar Mulpammad Khan Beg! was an old 

servant of Hnmayun who had given the Emperor his horse when Humayun's 
horse had been shot in the defeat near Balkh. See Ain-i-Akbarl, (B) I, 384. 

* MSS. (A) (B). 7 MS. (A) omits and reads for 

8 MS. (A) reverses the order of these two lines. 

» MS. (£) rends for uWf. 1» MSS. (A.) (B) read i/y-uw. 

II The text hag a superfluous J here. IS MS. (A) J Jly*l. 
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inhabitants to death from the full-grown man to the babe at the 
breast, 1 * * * * sending* the heads to the Emperor, who, however, was 
displeased with this; 8 accordingly * he despatched Mir Shihabu-d- 
Din 6 Nisbapuri BakAahi, who received the title of Shihabu-d-Din 
. 64 . Ahmad gjan, to Baiana to verify the wealth of Ghazi Khan. 
Haidar Muhammad 6 concealed the valuable jewels and shewed 
Only ordinary 7 things. Qambar Diwana had collected a large 
following in the vicinity of Sambal and was saying * What has 
Qambar to do with Sanbal, while ‘All Quli Khan hap a lien on the 
revenue of Sanbal ? It is as tllough the land belonged to one man 
And the trees to another.’ 8 

And before' that ‘Ali Quli Khftn could go to Sanbal Qambar 
Diwana went to Bad&on, and from thence passing by Kant o Gola 9 
he fought with Rukn Khan Af g han, and gained the day, occupying 
the country up to the vicinity of the township of Malaun ?, 10 but 
was subsequently defeated by the Afghans, and having given up 
a large number to death in that fort 11 * arrived at Badaon, where 
he exercised great cruelty and oppression; and although ‘All Quli 
£b&n sent to summon him, 13 he refused to yield to him and said, 
° My relations with the Padshah are more intimate than yours, 18 
this head of mine is twin brother of the imperial crown.” ‘Ali 
Quli Shin up<rn his arrival besieged Badaon, and that madman 

I MS. (B) reads 0 \j This reading is given in a 

footnote to the text. 

• MS. (B) i MS. (B) reads A* 1 ** •>■>-$ ,yju> ^. 

* MS. (A) omits reading j. 6 MS. (B) reads ■Mir §h<hdb. 

« MSS. (A) (B). 1 I> cjWl. Ashya-i-sahl rd namud. 

MS, (A) omits I). 

8 Read here tUh*. MSS. (A) (B). The reading in the text has 

no meaning. 

9 Shahjahiinpur. MS. (B) omits 

The text reads Malanwah (?) MS. (A) reads tj)l (?) Maldwah . 

MS. (B) reads Maldwah. I am qnifce uncertain as to the correctness 
of the suggestion in the translation. Malian ( See Hunter, Imp. Oaz . ix. 237) 
s a hill fort in the Panjiib lat. 31° 12° N. long 76° 52° E. 

, Firigkta makes no mention of this. 

II MS. (A) reads MS. (B) omits 

It MS. (B) omits MS. (A) reads 

« MS. (B> reads ‘f j\ 
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(DiW^na) 1 who knew no moderation, was at that very time pfen 
paring to tyrannise over the people even more than before, 
taking by force the daughter of one and the property of another ; 
and in consequence of his want of trust 2 in the people of the town, 
used himself to go the rounds by night 3 from bastion to bastion, 
and see to £1 ^ proper state' of the defences, In spite of this his ima-. 
gination ust l to run riot, 4 5 and his ideas, in consequence of hia 
infatuation, were excited to such a degree, that he used to go 
for half the night into an empty 6 * room and lay his ear upon the 
ground, and going on 6 from there a few steps would spy about, 
and then return to his original post; suddenly he called the 
pioneers and sail 1, “ A noise has reached my? ears, dig up 8 the 
ground in this spot, 1 ' When they excavated they discovered a 
mine 9 which ‘All Quli Khan had laid from outside the fortress. 465 . 
The people who saw those 10 mines said that from the side 11 of the 
fort in whatever direction they struck 12 into the miue they found 
the foundation of the wall of the fort reached the water, with iron 
rods, and pillars and baulks of wood arranged under its 

foundations, bound together 14 for the purpose of strengthening 
them, with the sole exception of this place which had been ex* 
cavated. 

In fact, had. not Qambar been vigilant, the men Under *AU Quli 
Khan would have blown down the wall by sheer force and have 
effected an entrance by way of that breach. ‘Ali Quli Khan was 


1 The word Diw&na means a madman. 

8 MS. (B) reads The text reads an incorrect form 

by imala . 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read after omitting before 

4 This appears to be the meaning, though the word is used in a 

somewhat strained and unusual sense. A footnote variant to the text says 
that the textual reading is found in one MS. and in two others V^J****. 

Both MSS. (A) and (B) are the same as the text which seems correct. 

5 A footnote variant reads for The text is oorreot. 

6 M8. (A) omits j ? MS. (B) omits fcr*. 

8 MS. (B) reads Text. MS. (A) reads cA 

10 MS. (B) omits 11 MS. (A) reads for 

18 Text* MS. (A) reads for 

(Jt** Chubhd-i-ml. I 4 Read MS. (A). 
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ft8tonished at this degree of vigilance, 1 And the people of fclie # city 
by common consent despatched a message to ‘Ali Quli Khan say* 
ing, “ On such and such a night let the besiegers make an attack 9 
up such and such a bastion, so that we may bring them into the 
fort by the help of nooses and scaling-ladders.” Accordingly this 
they did, and having admitted the soldiery of ‘Ali Quli Khan, 
Shaikh JJabib BadaonI, who was one of the most notable men 8 of 
the place, took his place at their head, and leading them to the 
bastion of the Princes, 4 who were the relations of Shaikh Salim 
Chishti of Fathpdr, set fire to it. On the morrow when the sun rose, 
the sombre-fated Qambar, wearing over his head «a black blanket 
which was an emblem of his wretched fate, 6 came out of the city. 
They seized him as one would a jackal and brought him in, and 
although ‘Ali Quli Khan spoke gently to him, 6 saying “ Bow thy 
head, 7 that I may spare thy life,” that madman, fed on dog’s 
brains gave him an abusive answer, so that he was sent to join the 
dogs of hell. His tomb is well-known in Badaon. He used to 
spread plentiful feasts and say (to his guests) “ Eat! for wealth 
is the wealth of God,- and life is the life of God, and Qambar 
Dlwana is the cook of God.” 

When the despatch from ‘Ali Quli Khan reached the Court 
together with the head of Qambar, the king, whose.refuge is the 
mercy of God, was extremely annoyed. Just about this time, on 
the seventh of the month of Rabi‘u-1-Awwal, in the year 963 H. t 
when 8 Humayfin had ascended to the roof of the library which he 
had built in the fortress of Dinpanah in Dihli, as he was coming 
(6. . down, the mu'azzin 9 uttered the call to prayer, and he knelt out of 

1 MS. (B) omits jf. 

* MS. (A) reads for 

9 Text MS. (A) reads Jl. 

4 MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (A) vs-if A 

* Text reads j\ but it seems as though we should 

read in the sense of wounded, stricken. MS. (B) omits 

1 Text MS. (A) reads tjj*. 8 Supply ^ MSS. (A) (B). 

9 Mw'azzin, The crier whose duty it is to utter the azdn or summons 

to prayer. The Ag&n was instituted at first when the Mo3lims came from 
Makka to Madinah j some proposed the lighting of a fire, others the blowing 
of a trumpet, but the former was objected to as being a Jewish custom, and 
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respect for the Azdn ; and as he rose his staff glanced aside and his 
foot slipped, and he rolled down several' steps 1 to the ground. 
When he recovered a little, 2 Nazar Shaikh Juli 5 was sent to the 
Pan jab 4 to summon the Prince and to tell him exactly what had 
happened, and on the fifteenth 5 of the same mopth (Humayun) 6 
.bade farewell to this inconstant world and took his way to 
the abode of eternity ; 7 and this tarikh was written to commemorate 
the event. 

Since by the mercy of God he passed to his rest within the 
garden of Rizwan 

Bihisht amad maqdm-i-'ptik-i-u gives the date. 8 

and Maulana Qasim Kahi wrote as follows :— 

Humayun, Padshah of the kingdom of reality, 

No one rejnembers such an Emperor as he ; 

Suddenly he fell from the roof of his palace, 

And from that fall his precious life was lost. 

Kahl made a calculation for the tarikh of that event, 
Humayun Pddshdh az bam uftad. 9 


the latter as being the onBtom of the Cfhristians. Then Billal was ordered to 
repeat Alldhu Akbar twice in a loud voice as a signal for prayer. 

The forefingers were ordered to be put into the ears while repeating the 
Azan to strengthen the voice ; probably this was due to the subjective sensa- 
tion o" increase of sound of the voice when the external meatus'is closed. 
The Azan .has special virtues attached to it, for those who uttered it. Thus it 
is said “ The callers to prayer may expect paradise on the day of the resurrec¬ 
tion,” arid again “ Whoever acts as Mu’azzin seven years to please God, will 
be redeemed from hell-fire.” See also Hughes' Diet, of Islcim, aiv.ir., see 
Mishkat iv. Chapter 5, 6. 

i MS. (B) omit * Firishta says that he was taken up unconscious. 

8 Footnote variant Juma'ali. 4 MS. (A) 

8 Firishta says the eleventh. (Bo : Text, 459). % 

*■ MSS. (A)- (B) omit » ( >J 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 

* y •M' TKjse words giro the date 963 B. The mearv 

fbg is, Paradise became bis pare resting-place. 

2 atfSf 3» The value of these letters is 963, The mean¬ 

ing is, Humayun Padshah fell from the roof. 
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The following was also found to give the date : 1 

Be not ignorant of the year of his death—See! 

Humfiyun kuja raft wa iqbal-i-u* 

The following tfirikh was also found: 

Ai! Ah ! P&ds]itih-i-man az bfim uftad. z 

Verse. 

That capital city of the kingdom which thou sawest is laid 
waste, 

And that Nile of whose bounty thou heardest has become a 
mirage, 

The sky gave the head of Muhammad Yabya to ruin, 

467 , And calamity attended Sinjar the lord of slaves. 

The fourth heaven became a house of mourning 

The spirit of sanctity came to condole with the Sun. 

His age was fifty-one years, and the duration of his reign * was 
twenty-five years and a fraction. He was a man of kingly pro¬ 
portions, adorned with all excellencies and perfections, both of 
appearance and reality, unequalled in the sciences of astrology 
and astronomy and all abstruse sciences. 6 He was the precep¬ 
tor of the followers of excellence and perfection, the refuge 
of the seekers after piety and rectitude. Fond of poetry and 6 
of poets, he used himself to compose good verses; he never 
remained for an instant without the wuzu'l nor did he ever 

1 MS. (A) rends here 

* jf J '***) The value of these letters is 963. The 

meaning is “ What has beoome of liumayun and his good fortune.” 

^ MSS. (A) (B) insert this before the preceding tari ££. Its value is also 
963 H. and its meaning is 4 Alas ! Alas ! zny king fell from the root/ 

We must read as in Text and MS.(A). MS. (B) has 

* MSS. (A) (B) 6 MS. (B) reads 

ft MS. (A) omits j. 

1 Ww**’. Ceremonial washings before prayer. There is a saying 

attributed to Muhammad “ Wu?u’ is half the prayers,” and another “ When a 
Moslim uses Wufu’ it washes from his face those faults which he may have 
cast his eyes upon ; and when he washes his hands, it removes the faults 
they may have committed j aud when he washes his feet it dispels the faults 
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take 1 the name of God nor of the prophet, may the peace and bles» 
sing of God be upon him , without Tfiharat ; * and if it chanced * that 
the necessity arose for mentioning a name 4 compounded of this 
word ‘ Abd , or one of the Asmdu-Uhasna h such as ‘Abdu-llah or the 
others, in such a case he would confine himself to the word ‘Abd 
(servant), for example he would call ‘Abdu-l-Haiyy, ‘Abdul simply. 
In this same way in writing letters in place of the word “ huwa ” 6 
when the necessity arose he used to write two Alifs side by side 

towards which they may have carried him ; so that he will rise up in purity 
from the place of ablution.” Again “The key of paradise is prayer and the 
key of prayer is ablution.” The prophet also said “ Verily my sects wijl 
come on the day of resurrection with bright hands and feet because of Wozu’. 

For a full account of Wn?u’ and the acts requiring its performance, see 
Mishkatu-l-Mu8db?h II. 34, also see Hughes’ Did. of Islain, art. Wu?u\ 

1 MS. (A) o^l 

* »>W> tihdrat. This term in chides all the various methods of purification 
enjoined by Muhammadan law. 

See Hughes’ Did, of Islam, art. Purifications. 

8 MS. (A) 

4 The text here gives some verses which are not fonnd in MS. ( A). 

They are given here as they interrupt the continuity of the text : 

• A*hi • 

—ftlcf Oolay - jj ^ lj 

Preserve a lively faith so that thy reliance thereon may not falter. 

Nothing of a surety delivers the servant from the wrath of God save a 
lively faith. 

MS. (13) reads 

zJfjA O wm< Ol<X) CloU-t*! - ^0 lj 

6 Asmdu-l-hasni}. The best of names. See Mi§hkdt , xxii. 8. Verily the 
best of naraei, in the sight of God, are ‘Abdu-llah (the servant of God) or 
‘Abdn-r-Raljman (the servant of the Merciful One). 

• j* Huwa. The name of the Almighty, written at the commencement of a 
document by devout Muslims, meaning, He alone is Qod. It is the third 
person of the Arabic personal pronoun. By some commentators the word is 
suppled to stand for the Ismul-'a^am or most holy name, which according to 
Muslim divines is known to God alone. See Qur’an IIJ, 1. La AUdhu ilia 
Huwa. There is no God but He. 
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thus (I!), whose letters thufc arranged 1 * * have the same value as those 
of the word” “ Huwa.” [In all matters he observed the same 
reverential caution which was as it were a part of his nature]. 8 
He always spent his evenings in company and was never niggard¬ 
ly in entertainment, the revenues of the whole of Hindustan 
would not have sufficed for his expenditure. His vakils, for fear 
of (being thought to be greedy for) reward, would never mention 
468 . the name 8 of gold in his presence, and like his father he was 
not engrossed in amassing wealth; no improper word or term of 
abuse ever passed his lips, and if he were ever very wrath with 
any person he used just to say ‘ You stupid/ and not a word more. 

Whether in this house or in the mosque even by mistake he 
never placed bis left foot down before the right, and if any one 
placed the left 4 * foot in his house he would say, “ It is the. left 
foot/* and would make him turn back and bring him in again. 
From bis excessive reserve he never opened his lips in a smile, 
nor did he ever cast an angry glance at any one. They say that 
Shaikh IJaimd, the commentator of Saubal, on the occasion of 
the conquest of Hindustan, for the second time went to Kabul 
to receive him, and in spite of the extreme confidence which 
Humayuu had in him, one day he fell into a passion and said 
“My king, I see the whole of your army are Kafizi 6 (heretics).” 
Humayuu replied, “ ghaikh, why do you say such a thing, and what 
have you to say about it ? ” He answered “ Every where the names 
of your soldiers are of this kind. 6 I find they are all Yar ‘All 
(Friend of ‘All), or Kaf§Ji ‘All (Shoe of ‘All), or Haidar ‘Ali (Lion 
of ‘Ali), and I have not found a single man bearing the name of 
any other Companion.” Humayun was indignant at this, aud 
dashing his drawing pencil 7 upon the ground in anger, said “ The 

1 The value of l being 5 and of j being 6, the word j* is equivalent 
to eleven j Two Alifs placed side by side (II) also stand for eleven. 

• MS. (B) oniita the sentence in square brackets. 

I MS. (A) omits and reads * MS. (B) omits 

lidjift. This term was originally applied to the £hi‘ahs who 
joined Zaid ibu ‘All but forsook him upon his refusing to curse Abu Bakr and 

4 Umar, the first two Sunni Kh alifahs : bnt it came afterwards to denote any sect 

of 8hi‘ahs. MS. (B) alone reads 'j. The Text and MS. (A) have 

• MSS. (A) (B) read omitting 

1 jir** Qalam-i.tafwir. Text and MB. (A) MS. (B) has JjaJ tahrir 

writing, instead of tafxvir (drawing), so also a footnote variant. 
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name of my grandfather himself was ‘Umar Shaikh 1 and I know 
no more than this,” then he rose and went into the haram and 
returning, with great gentleness and kindliness informed’ the 
gljaikh of the purity of his faith. 8 

Verse. 

Preserve a lively faith so that thy reliance thereon may not 
falter, 

Nothing of a surety delivers the servant from the wrath of 
God save a lively faith. 

And in order to recount the many virtues of that monarch who 
has obtained pardon and remission, may his resting-place he happy , 
a, separate record ’ would be necessary. Countless 8 poets, the 
wonder of the age, sprung from under the skirt of his auspicious 
rbign.* Among these, in Badakhshan was Maulana Jununi 6 469 
Badakhslii the enigmatist, who composed a gasidah made up of 
;hirty-eight couplets in honour of that 6 monarch, whose refuge is 
die pardon of God, during the time that he was a Mirza; and 
jertain tours de force which had escaped the net of the gasidah 
vhich Mir Saiyyid £u-l-fiqar Shirwanl composed in honour of 
ECbwaja Rashid Vazh\ and the gasidah of Salman Sawaji which 
le wrote in honour of Khwaju Ghias Vazir , this poet 7 seized, for 
example the mu'amma, 8 and Jzhdr-i-muzmar , 9 and the tdrikh. [(i 
md other (tricks) of this kind, and in very truth that work of 
Lit is a veritable karndma (record of deeds), a miracle in the 
vorld of speech. The following are the opening couplet and 
mother, takeu from it: 

A ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, second son of Timur, was the father of Babar. See 
iin-i-Akbari (B) i. 299. 

* MS. (A) reads I&aRp ji fj j 

5o also MS. (B) except that \j is omitted. 

* MSS. (A) (B) read * MS. (A) jt }jl. 

6 Text reads 4 ^*^ Junubi, but MS. (A) reads Jununi . 

* MS. (B) omits c/f. 7 MS. (B) omits jU 

8 Mu'ammd, Enigma. A saying of which the meaning is hidden. See 
Unrein de Tassy, Rhetoriqne et Prosodie, p. 165. 

9 See Garcin de Tassy, op. cit. y p. 191. 

I* 

torikh } chrouogrnm, Several examples have been given, see page 

801, n. 8. 
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Verse, 1 ' 

Shah an shah a rujck-i-iii Ifila o nasrin lab-i-tu jan 
Hami binam lab-i-til yknnchi-i-ranght shuda Jthandan ,5 

Naml gtiyam khrtU-i-tu mhza o rnihnn khadi-tu gul 
Shavad gahir qadd-i-tu Jihia-i-danrau dam-i-jaulan. 

And by taking all the verses of this qasida after the manner 
of an acrostic,* the following opening couplet is formed:— 8 

Shahanshah-i-din padishah-i-zaman 
Zi bakht-i-Humavun shuda kamran. 

While again, if the Aashw 4 of the two first couplets are written 
in red ink, the following opening couplet results, which may be 
read in three different metres. 6 


I MS. (A) ***** qasida. 

The following is the translation of these lines which are given in the 
original in the text, as the whole sense of the passage following turns upon 
the form and not upon the meaning of the couplets. 

King of kings, thy cheek is the tulip and jasmine, thy lip is the life. 

As I look, thy lip like the bud in its redness, expands in a smile 
I say not, thy bloom is the verdure and perfume, thy cheek is the rose 
Life itself, from thy figure entrancing, appears in thy gait. 

Tauzhih . The initial letters of each verse when taken together 
from the couplet given. Thus in the four lines given the initial letters are 

CP sh * h O n CP forming Shahansh. See Garcinde Tassy, op. cit., p. 164. 

• The couplet when translated, reads : 4 

Emperor of the faith, Padishah of the age, 

From thy good fortune thou hast become prosperous. 

The play on the words Humiiyun and Kamran will be observed. 

* The first foot of the first mip'd' (hemistich J is called ?adr } while the last 
foot of the same hemistich is called ‘urwf; similarly the first foot of the 
second hemistich is called ibtidd t while the last foot of this hemistich is called 
farb . All the feet intervening between the $adr and the ‘uru ?, or between the 
ibtidd and frarA, are called hatfiw which means literally the stuffing of a pillow 
(Agin-i-bdlish), In the above the hashw of the verses is printed in red ink. 
The soansion is as follows :— 

Shahanshaha rnklpi-tu la la* 0 'nasrin labitu jon 

Mafa‘i lun Mafa‘I lun Mafa k i lun Mafo‘i Inn 

The metre is thus Hazaj-i-Mu$amman . 

4 The three metres in which these lines may be read are— 

(i) Hftfcaj-i-mnsamman. See note 4 above. 
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RuWi-i-tu lala o nasriti khatt-i-tu sabza o raisin 
Lab-i-td ghuncha-i-rangin qadd-i-tu fitna-i-dauran. 1 

f And if they be read in reversed order a couplet is formed which 
may also be referred to three several metres,* and with a change 
of qdfiyah 3 aud radtf * in the following manner : 6 — 47C 

Kbatt-i-tu sabza o rai^an, rukh-i-tu lala o nasrln 
Qadd-i-tu fitna-i-dauran, 6 lab-i-tu ghuncha-i-rangin. 

And from that which remains in black letters, a distinct open¬ 
ing couplet remained. 7 Other tours de force also existed in this 
opening couplet, which are explained in the marginal notes to the 
work. 

(ii) Ramal-i-musamman makhbiin. and the scansion is : 

j Tt>j jd ^ j £ j 

Mas Mas ^ Mas ^ Mas 

(iii) Mujtas-i-musamman makhbun : and the scansion is : 

3 ***-> to (jAj 

vl* (Ac v* <^>1* lJU 

See Elements of Arabic and Persian Prosody (Ranking) pp. 49, 67, 90. 

1 MS. (B) reads in place of cJljjA so also footnote variant. 

* The three metres are those given in note 6, on the preceding page. 

8 Ajjli Qdfiyah. This signifies the rhyme, of which the essential letter is 
called the {£:)J ratui, which may have also other letters preceding it and 
four following. 

4 OUty Radtf is the name given to a quiescent alif following a fatha , a wao 
quiescent following a zamma or a ye quiescent following a kaera, in other 
words it is one of the letters U Jy iS placed as a letter of prolongation 
before the rawl. It is more accurately called OAj Ridf. 

Thus in the lines now cited the Radif is the letter ye in the words rangtn, 
and nasVm, whereas in the former verses the radtf was alif, as in the words 
raxhdn and dauran. MS. (A) omits See also Garcin de Tassy, op. 

tit., p. 370. 

6 MS, (B) omits 

• MSS. (A) (B) read C bdstdn. 

7 For example, we can read 

ghahanshaha lab-i-tu jan King of kings thy lip is life 

*pami binam shuda khandan, As I look it wreathes in smiles; 

Nami guyam khad-i-tu gul I say rot thy cheek’s a rose 

Shavad fcahir dam-i-jaulan Blooming as thou passest by. 
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And from the four 1 couplets of a qasldah * some of the words of - 
which are written in red ink, the following qifa'h* containing the 
conquest of Badakhshan may be obtained, and the qi^h also has 
a hidden meaning, the explanation of which is obtained from cer¬ 
tain verses extracted from these two qasldahs .* 

Qifia'h. 

Tu-i Shah-i-Shahan-i-dauran ki shud 

Hamlsha tura kar fatb o zafar. 

Girifti Badakhshan o tarikh shud. 

Muhammad Humdyuii Shah-i-bahr o bar.* 

Ruba‘i.*> 

Until the weak body of the beggar became the dust of his 
threshold, 

His heart on account of his sorrow and Vexation, fell desolate. 

The life of this helpless one left him because of desire for the 
beloved, 

His love exceeded all bouuds, if haply at that time that king 
might summon him. 

1 MS. (A) rends 8 MS. (A) 

® The qifa'h. Must contain not less than two conplets nor more 

than a hundred and seventy. The first two hemistiches need not rhyme, 
bat the second hemistich of every verse must rhyme with the final hemistich 
of the opening verse. 

The qafidah In this form of poem the two opening hemistiches 

must rhyme. It must consist in Persian of not less than twenty-five couplets 
and not more than a hundred and seventy. See also Garciu de Tassy, 
Rhetorique et Prosodie for an explanation of these and other terms, and 
Gladwin, Dissertations. * 

* The reading in the text and in both MSS. (A) (B) is unintelligible, we 
-must evidently read jd for . The footnote to the text merely 
states that the reading in the text is found in all three MSS , but makes no 
attempt to explain the true reading. 

b These words give the date 927. 

The translation of these verses is : 

Thou art king of the kings of the age, 

Whose coutinual object is conquest and victory. 

Then did’st seize Badakhshan, and its tan kb was 
Muhammad Humayun king of sea and land . 

® MS. (A) adds mu$har. 
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Qushwara. 1 

Tell the good tidings of the victory of the king of my faith. - 
And if my life should obtain a few dayp grace from that exact¬ 
ing creator * Death, this qasidah , together with all the qastdahs 
and such useful information as I have written down in a separate 
note-book in the course of my travels, shall, should opportunity 
offer, be included among the contents of the secotid volume of the 
Najatu-r-Rashid 8 which I am anxiously longing to complete* 471* 
should God, who facilitates our undertakings, so will it. 

Another poet* is Wafa% by which takhallus Shaikh Zainu-cU 
Dm Khafi 6 is commonly known, who was ftadr-i-mustaqill (Judge- 
plenipotentiary) 6 during the reign of Babar Padishah. There 


l tyj**j* Oushwdra. Lit., earring. The first line of a ghaxal or qapda, 
following immediately upon another. 

Head bo && jXa. j$. M8. (A) Am a nd A 

footnote variant reads. 

8 The following is the correct reading. Immediately after the giishwara 

BAxcfli pJjfi j\ txia. Lfjjj J+* I J 

MS. (A). - ^1 \j ajI^j eif 

8 Najatu-i-Raskid. There is a MS. of this work of Badaoni, 

belonging to the College of Fort William, in the Library of the Asiatic Society 

El 

of Bengal, No. (See J. A. S. B. xxxviii. p. 136). The title of the work 

giveB the tdrljdi of its composition on the second and last pages. The “ second 
daftarhere mentioned by our author does not appear ever to have been 
written, though from his statement it would seem he had commenced the 
work. 

* MS. (A) reads & 

5 One Zainu-d-Dln Khafi, was a famous saint. His life is given in the 
Nafahatv^l-Uns, Calcutta edition, p. 569; but the one meant in this passage is 
the Shaikh Zain who read the khutbah in Dihli in Babar’s name after the 
battle of Panipat, see Firis^ta, Bo. Text, p. 381 and Erskine, Memoirs of Baber, 

p. 308. 

Khafi or KhawafI means * coming from Khawaf ’ which is a district and 
town in Khurasan. Our maps have Khaff or Khaf due west of Herat, See 
‘ Atn-i-Akbari (B) I. p. 445 and footnote y also p. 592 and footnote . 

6 8adr-\-mu8taqill. The §adr was an officer of justice whose 
power appears to have been almost unlimited, his edict was necessary to 
legalise the accession of a new king. 

77 
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is a mosque in Agra to his memory , 4 and a school situated on the 
other side of the river Jamna. He was the possessor of excellen¬ 
cies both bodily and mental, and in the construction of enigmas 
and chronograms, and in extempore versification, and inwall ther 
minutie? of poetry and prose, and in rhetoric, he was unapproach¬ 
able in his own age, 

They say that in the very first assembly in which he made / 
homage to Bab&r Fadfihsh, he asked, what is your age ? Without^ 
premeditation he answered, Qdbl azin bapanj sdl chii sdla b&dam f 
wa hdldn ohibal sdla am, wa ba'd az du sdLi-digar chihal tamdm 
mi sfaavad .• 

It should moreover be known that (Bfibar P&dshah) also asked 
(a riddle) of the author of this Muntakhab saying r Pi$h azin ba 
yak sdl panjah sdla budam, wa hdldn panj ah sdla am, wa ba‘d azin 
ba dah sdl panjah sdla mi shavam . 5 

It is well known that one day Shaikh Zain went to visit the 
brilliant resting-place of Sultan u-l-Mashaikh Niz&mu-d-Dln 
Auliya may Odd sanctify him, and having heard that story of the 
Shaikh about “ Al Hiddya mushtarak wa tanhd khushtaralc ”* 
repeated this qiffah on the spot; 

Bis duties were to encpiire into the circumstances of persons before grants 
were made to them. Under his orders were the Qap and the Mir ‘Adi. See 
Aind-Akbari , (B) I. 268-270. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read O-jA*—‘ Ijjf instead of C—w^U>j| 
(Text). 

* That is to say u Five years ago I was chil (*Jf) years of age and now 

I am chihal ( ) years of age, and two years hence my chihal (forty) 

years will be complete. 

[chil) stands for 38 thus g *3 J *»30 
(chihal) stands for 88 thus ^ *3 A -5 J **30 
while Uf* chihal is the Persian for forty. 

MS. (B) completely loses the point by reading chil throughout.” 

• That is, A year ago I was fifty (panjah) years of age, now I am fifty-one 
(panjah with the addition of Alif) years of age, ten years hence I shall be 

panjah years of age. 

Aqsr^i (PtmjaK) stands for SO .* thus 
y -2 & -60 £ -3 » *6 

Apparently we should read (Panjdh) whioh would give 61. 

♦ This refers to a visit paid by Amir Khusrfi of Dibit to Nis&mu-d-Dtn 
Auliya, when he saw another visitor who had brought a present for Niffamu-d- 
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Qit l ah* 

Ob our Shaikh 1 may there come to thee from God gifts with¬ 
out ceasing, 

What am I that I should say “ Al Hidayfi mu^tarak ” 

Thou sayest “ (Tanhfl, Jchusktarak * as thou didst say before 

Make it “ Mu&tarak ” if thou dost not say 

“ Tanhti khus^tarak” 

Verse, 

Grief has seized me by the sleeve, why should I hide my head 
in my sleeve ? 

Desire has grasped my skirt, why should I withdraw my foot 472. 
within my skirt P 

Ah ! my sleeve in. desire for thee and my skirt also are tom 
to rags, 

Why should I hide my head in my sleeve and withdraw my 
foot within my skirt without thee ? 1 

He wrote a ftXriM dealing with the circumstances 8 of the con¬ 
quest of Hindustan, and explaining its wonders, in which he did 
full justice to the claims of erudition. 

His death occurred near Chinhar in the year 540 H. and he 
was buried within the precincts of a college which he himself had 
founded. 

Another (poet) was Maul&nfi Nadiri-i-Samarqandi, who was one 
of the wonders of the age, of excellent qualities, rfud a compen¬ 
dium of perfection, 8 He had a strong attachment for a beautiful 
youth named Ni$am, and the fallowing well-known solution of an 
♦enigmatical meaning, was composed for him: 

Verse. 

I the broken-hearted tell the praises of Nizam the famous, 


Din Auliya. Amir Khusru exclaimed “ Al hiddyd mu&taraik ” “ The gifts are 
in common ; 19 whereupon Ni^amu-d-DIn Auliya replied. 

** Al hiddyd mushtarak lakin tanhd l&ughtarak” 

“ The gifts are truly in common, but I should be better pleased to enjoy 
them alone.” 

1 MS. (A) transposes the last two lines. 

1 ISRJ. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) reads See Aht'i'Akbari) (B) I. 60S ,n. 



For my heart, when absent from him, lies disordered 1 and 
enfeebled. 

Ruba'i. 

I am grieved, and in my heart on thy account I hold a 
hundred sorrows, 

Without the rubies of thy lips, I am matched against pain 
hour by hour; 

I am in despair for this life, I the poor, the dejected, 

I hope that the road of annihilation may become my refuge. 


Gushw&ra, 


I sing the praise of the locks of my beloved. 

And the following verses are part of the frnit of his fertile 
genius. 


Ghazal .* 


How wondrous graceful is my loved one’s form, 

I yield myself a slave to that figure and carriage ; 

My loved one would not look towards me with compassion, 
Perhaps she displayed an inclination towards strangers. 
Nddiri ! go towards the wineshop 
And pledge thy head and turban for wine. 


Verse. 

Though I remained my whole life-long there at the head of 
thy street, 

I swear by my life, that I never enjoyed a moment’s peace; 
Wherever I bowed my head with the intention of obeisance 
Thou wert there the Ka‘bah 8 towards which I turned. 

A whole world was admitted to intimacy, aud yet I remained 
forlorn, 


i y-IK Nigame, lit. a governor, one who orders and directs. The play 
tLpon the word cannot be preserved. 

* Qhazal. The ghazal or ode must consist of at least five couplets but 
must not exceed fifteen. Its first two hemistiches must rhyme. 

8 HAS 4 * Sajdah , commonly pronounced 8ijdah , means a prostration in 
which the forehead touches the ground: as a religious observance the pros¬ 
tration, is on seven members : on the forehead, the two hands, the two knees, 
and the toes of both the feet; women must touch the ground with the elbows, 
men on the contrary must keep the elbows up. The palms of 'the hands 
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All were accepted there but I was rejected; 

Why do you ask Nadiri, what is thy condition in that road, 

At one time I am unhappy, at another 1 was happy 1 there. 

He also wrote this Qasidah in honour of the deceased 
Emperor. 

Qasidah. 

Thanks be to God that with a settled mind 

Intimate * friends sat together in pleasure j 

The rose-garden is the pleasure-resort of people , for there in 
the presence of the rose, the nightingale sorrowful at the 
absence of his beloved became rejoiced by its presence. 

It may be that the beloved one of the garden had been 
stripped naked by Autumn, 

So that she has woven a patchwork garment of the hundred 
petals of the rose. 

The rose and the jasmine, the spikenard and the basil are in 
one place, 8 

See! the Emperor of Spring has come with his retinue and 
troops. 

The birds are singing the praises of the Emperor of heavenly 
grandeur 4 

On the branches of the trees, like the preachers from their 
pulpits. 

The glorious Khaqan, the Emperor of dignity like Jams]iid, 
Humayun, 

Who has a powerful hand and a sturdy heart by the decree 
of the Almighty. 

From his intelligence springs the wisdom of the learned, 

From his insight arises the perception of the men of acute 
vision. 


must be placed upon the ground, with the fingers in the direction of the 
Qiblah, which was originally Jerusalem, but was afterwards changed to the 
Ka‘bah. Mishkdtu’l-Mafdbih, Cap. xv. part i. 

See Hughes’ Diet . of Islam , art. Ka'bah . 

x MS. (A) 

* Tb<# text reads contemporary, but MSS. (A) (B) read 

intimate. 

» MS. (A) reads <-4.. * Text MS..(B) reads 
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Since prohibited things are unlawful by the statutes of religion, 

He hastens to perform the deeds for which there is divine 
sanction, 

There have gathered together, to secure the victory of the 
army of Islam, 

The unrivalled warriors of his army, the brave men of his 
troops, 

Beneath his victorious standard, on the field of Fortune, 

May the favour of the Everlasting be his protector and ally. 

Oh thou by the generosity of whose hand all things have 
their being, 1 

By the Bharpness of whose sword all properties both acci¬ 
dental and essential * obtain permanence. 

In the first day of eternity, the object of creation for the 
# Lord of the world was the evolution of thy form from this 
revolving sphere, 

Should Gabriel a second time be the hearer of revelation, 

Pure passages 8 will be revealed in thy glory. 

Every subtilty of science which tby ruby lip pronounces 

Has become as famous in the world as the uninterrupted 
tradition. 4 

It is well-known that this is a commentary on the books of 
mathematical science, this wonderful composition of thine 
on the discovery of circles. 

How can any one deny the vastness of thy knowledge ? 

None but a stubborn, disputant 6 will deny self-evident truths. 


qnodm is the stay or support of any thing, that in virtue of which 

it Bahaists. 

A ( rdf o jawdhir . By (jfa* ‘ Arazun , is meant in the 
conventional language of Muslim theologians, a thing that is not permanent, 
“an accident/ 1 as opposed to jauharun , “an essential, 0 tee Lane, «. v. 

also kashihdf, s. v. v. and 

B MS. (A) reads preferably !yh obf for j*\j& 

* These two lines commencing occur in MS* (A) before 

the line commencing Jjt jb as well as in this place. 

4 Founded on oertainty, equivalent to fL**, 

8 tnukabir. One who contentiously upholds a proposition which he 

knowa to be false. 
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I cannot estimate fchy perfections, for in every art thou bast 
become perfectly skilled; 

When compared with thy philosophic intellect and good for- 

• tune, the angelic essence becomes as one of the common 
material 1 objects. 

Thy generosity is of such a nature that at the moment of 475. 
bestowing 

Thou knowest without asking all the hidden desires of the • 
mind. 

This enigma upon the name of Kibar * is also by him: 

Verse. 

That face 8 is the Qur’an, and that down on the cheek is the 
sign * of tyranny and oppression ; 

The cheek of that heart-ravishing one 4 has no endowment of 
the mole of fidelity . 6 


1 Head f or MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) reads ^ MS. (B) reads 

* The text reads JjM with a footnote saying that all three MSS. are . 
the same. MS. (B) reads jyt. 

* The text reads MS. (B) reads 

* The verse in the original runs thus : 

Mufhaf ast dnru toa dn Hhatf ayat % jaur o jafd 8t 
'Arif i dn dilsitan hi bahra az kkal i wofd st 

The word mufhaf here has two meanings, (1) a collection of pages 

fuhufy written upon, and placed between two boards, hence a copy of 
the Qnr’an, (2) affected by tafhif, which is a technical expression for so alter¬ 
ing a word by changing diacritical points and altering the order of its com¬ 
ponent letters, that it acquires a different signification. 

In accordance with this second meaning, in the word Jy f the letter J 
woo is first dropped leaving^! anr then J r is changed into i-> h givingjff 
*abr t by transposing these letters we get bar . 

The word ^ Mdft has also two meanings, (1) down on the cheek, (2) a 
letter or character. Hence we may translate “ that letter is the feign of tyranny 
and oppression/’ Now kaftan , cutting or oleaving, is such a sign, 

and majj be represented by its root cilf leaf, whioh is the letter of the 
alphabet required, and when prefixed to the syllable jb Ur above found 
gives the word^4^ hibdr t thus completing the mu'ammt I or enigma. 
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The death of the aforesaid Maulana took place in the year 
966 H. and Mir Amani Kabuli wrote the following tarikh . 1 * * of the 
event. 


Verse. 

Alas ! the pity of it, that the discerner of subtil ties Ifadiri 
has departed, 

That rare poet* who did full justice to eloquence in the world; 

I sought to express the date of his death by way of enigma, 
Wisdom answered one has gone from among the masters of 
speech . 8 

Another is Shaikh Abul Wahid 4 * FarighI, who was deeply 
imbued with the feelings of a darvesh and was 6 renowned for his . 
sweet singing ; the following is taken from his poems : 

# « 

Verse. 

So great is the habitual oppression of that seeker after tyranny 
That a morsel of mercy from him, seems a great beauty. 

And in his impassioned style he says : 


Verse. 

Praise be to God that I am freed from the love of an ill- 
conditioned BOt, 

Who used to fall, as did his eyes, from drunkenness in every 
road, 

Who, like the cup, for the sake of a draught, was lip to lip 
with every man, 

Who like the flagon bent himself to every cup in every place. 


1 MS. (A) reads j*. 

t elf’ This we may read An Nadiri ki. That NSdiri who : or, 

An Nadire ki. 

* jl ijfe Raft yoke az su&un war an. If from &tjj 

su&hun waran the value of whioh is 967, we remove ^ that is one, we have 
left 966 . 

4 Footnote to text says that the > Nafd’isu-l-Madfir reads Abul Wijid ; 

MS. (B) reads Abul Wajd. 

* MSS (A) (B) omit after wand insert it after 
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The following is also by him. 

Verse. 

At that time when my heart was blest with thy companion¬ 
ship, 

It did not seem that such a blessing could be expressed ; 

In short, the whole of my life’s reckoning had passed in 
separation from thee, 

Who can count the joy of meeting! what a store of happiness 
it was! 

Strangers last night were near you, while Farighi at an 
immense distance was burning like rue 1 upon the fire of 
disappointment. 

This is also his : 


Verse. 

Oh my intimate companions do not break the bond of union 

In dispersion is distraction, do not break it and depart. 

And again he writes : 

Verse. 

When thou drawest out thine arrow from my breast leave its 
point there, 

Grant me my heart to yield my life in thy service manfully. 

His death occurred in the year 940 H., and he was buried in 
the monastery * of Shaikh Zainu-d-Din 8 at Agra, and in conse¬ 
quence of the extremity of their unanimity and concord both 
left the world in the same year. It is said that at the time when 
these two eminent men went to Hindustan, owing to their 
excessive profligacy they possessed nothing but an old postin* 
between them. Shaikh Zainu-d-Din 6 said to Shaikh Abul- 
Wajd, 8 “ I will take this to the bazar of Kabul upon the condition 
that you won’t come and indulge in any pleasantries.” He agreed, 
and a purchaser having run it up to a most extravagant figure 


I Sipand. Rue is said in the Qhiafu-l-lughdt to be burned to avert 
the evil eye. Rue was called “ herb of grace ” from its supposed efficaoy in 


* Omit i>jj, MSS, (A) '(B). » MS. (A). * A sheepskin coat. 

» MS. (A). • MS. (B). MS. (A) reads [tf. 

78 
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was ready to give five sfeahrukhis 1 but Shaikh Zain kept demand* 
ing more# At last Shaikh Abul-Wajd came up in a disinterested 
way and was acting as broker, after a deal of haggling he said, 
477. Ah! you cheat! why this door mat * itself contains 8 five 
Shahrukhti worth of fleas and lice ” ! so the bargain was at an end, 
and Shaikh Zain was annoyed and said, “ What sort of time was 
this for the stupid jokes you are so fond of ? We wanted the price 
of a loaf, and this is the way you’re going to pay for * it ” ! Shaikh 
Abul-Wajd fell into a fit of laughter. 

Another is Jahi Yatman, 6 who was from Bukhara, and having 
acquired a reputation on this account in Kabul, offered his services 
at the time when the late Emperor proceeded towards Hindustan 6 
obtained great favours from Humayun, and rose to a confidential 
position, and at the time when Shah Muhammad Khan Salu 7 
was left in Kabul as revenue commissioner, 8 he treated 9 the 
Mnlla just like the rest of the people, and caused him serious 
annoyance. The Mulla accordingly composed an elegant tarkib 

* 

1 The ghahruj&i was a coin equivalent to 16 dams, or 2J to a rupee. They 
were so called beoause they were first coined by Shah Rukh the Mughul 
Sultan of Persia, A. H. 807-850. Thomas, Pathan kings, p. 381. The purchaser 
wa b thus willing to give about two rupees for the postin . The postin is a 
jacket made of dressed sheepskin dyed a yellow colour and more or less 
handsomely embroidered in yellow silk. It is worn like Brian O’Linn’s 
breeches “ with the fleshy side out and the woolly side in.” They coBt about 
thirty or forty rupees, according to their embroidery. 

8 Text reads Batil. In the text this word is followed by a (?) 

MS (A) has what may be dk patal, in which case the meaning would be 
“ a mat,” and this in consideration of the matted condition of a filthy postin 
seems the true reading. 

* MS. (B) omits 4 MSS. (A) (B) UA 

8 MS. (A) reads cA*** wa dtgare Hamit Tamibdn. MS. (B) 

reads Jahi-i-yatmindn . A footnote to the text gives eA**** 

and says that Nafd'isu l-Mad$ir writes tC Jahi Yatmiyan was from Bukhara, 
his father Yatmiyan was a native of that plaoe, for whioh reason he was 
commonly known by this name.” 

4 MS. (A) reads Sind. 

7 MSS. (A)(B) read Said. The text reads Sk&hpur, but in a 

footnote gives 

8 ba-jihat-i-sazawali. 

9 MS. (B) reads for 
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band lampooning Salu, 1 and inasmuch as the Emperor had the 
daughter of Shah Muhammad Salu 8 in his service, he made an 
exception 8 in his favour alone, and erased the names of all the 
members of his family, male and female, consigning them to 
ignominy. Inasmuch as Humayun was also incensed against 
that ass 4 who had been the source of all this mischief, he had that 
lampoon read 6 in Salu’s presence by the Mulla in full assembly, 
and evinced the greatest delight and merriment, and made him 
give a large sum as a reward. By degrees that lampoon became 
more and more disgracefully scurrilous, accordingly I have 
restricted myself to citing one extract from it in this place, which 
is as follows :— 

“ I am the poet of Shah Humayun and the dust of his thres- 478. 
hold, 

The retinue of my poetic worth casts the moon’s brightness 
into shade. 

My poem is the Emperor, and my noble verses are his cavalry 
and soldiery, 

I experienced oppression from a fool, 6 without any fault or 
crime of mine. 

If a fragment of paper has become blackened by my ravings, 

If my meditations turn towards 7 satirizing him, 

The object is that that these idiotic asses 

May have a regard for the honour and dignity of this class. 

Alas, for that man who contends with the tribe of poets, 

Whoever contends with me contends against calamity.” 

The Emperor interfered at this verse saying, “ Why do you 
not word it thus : 

“ Whoever contends with me contends with God ” 

The following verses are also by him :— 

1 MSS. (A) (B). * MSS. (A) (B). 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 

4 The Text reads Khar but M.S. (A), reads jr^ Khusur . father-in- 
law. 

s MSS. (A) (B) 

* MSS. (A) (B) read be-Hirade. The text reads *4** qahba- 

zane. Whoremaeter. 

1 Text with a footnote 8«*J for 8jJ* 
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Verse. 


As long as we have existed we have been lovers and have 
incurred ignominy, 

Yet we have been constant to the true proportions of lovers. 
This is also his 


Verse. 

Ye, beauteous ones, are all devoid of love and faithfulness, 

Ye treat your captives with tyranny and oppression, 

Ye promised to be faithful, but have vowed falsely, 

Say truly, why are ye all thus false P 

Not in this city alone are we disgraced on your account, 

479. Everywhere ye are the cause of our disgrace, 

How often will ye ask what is your object in the world ? 

I say truly that ye are, ye are, ye are. 

Jahi cannot save his life from your hands 

For ye are a calamity of the calamities sent by God. 

The following is also by him : 

Verse . 

. Last night the moon of the ‘Id appeared in the form of a 
misqal 1 

Because from the vapours of fasting the mirror of the heart 
was clouded. 

Was this the new moon ? or by reason of the leanness of 
their bodies, 

Did the bone of the rib of the thirsty-lipped fast-enduring 
ones appear ? 

Or was it that they had fashioned a saddle 8 for the camel of 
Laili P 

Or was it the bowed body of Majnun who had become pale 
and wan through grief ? 

The very heaven wishes to enrol itself among thy servants, 

1 C&A* mx§qal or &VL&* mifqalat , called also ijyL k&ar&zat, is a shell used 
for polishing swords, mirrors, &o., Taju-l-Mrus. 

MS. (B) reads via** mutaqqal which suits neither metre nor sense, 

8 MSS-‘(A) (B> read for A footnote variant to the text 

is 
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• 

And for that reason has bent the bow in order to string it. 1 
Moreover thy messenger has bound on his bells, 8 and has 
placed the feather of distinction on his head, 

He is going from Rum to bear tidings from Zanzibar. 

It must be borne in mind that this verse s Khwesh rfi dar silk-i- 
khuddami tu mikhwdhad falak. (The very heaven wishes to enrol 
itself among your servants) he has taken from a couplet of the 
qasidah of Nizam AstarabadI, which runs thus,— 

Shah nujum az majma'-i-mardum nighdn dwarda and 
Waz mah i nau ttiza harfe darmiydn dwarda and 
At night the stars have appeared like an assembly of men 
And have brought into their midst a new idea in the shape of 
the new moon ; 

The ghah of Zangbar has taken his seat upon the throne of 480. 
Empire 

And the stars have brought the bow as an offering to him. 

Rubd'i. 

The down which encircles thy cheek is the cause of my dis¬ 
traction, 

Thy locks are the cause of my helplessness and distress, 

That dusky ringlet is bent upon my undoing, 

All these charms are the cause of my distraction. 

The following is also his : 

Come, for the sky has prepared for your pastime 4 
The sun as the golden gourd, and the crescent-moon as the 
hook. 6 


1 tjjfi (Text). MS. (A) reads MS. (B) reads )\*S 

9 Aju.j Ba8ta zang. The dak-runners in the East carry a cluster of 

globular bells called Zang or rang> tied to one end of the staff carried over 
their shoulders, to the other end of which the mail-bag is attached, as a signal 
to clear the way. Zang-bastan has the secondary meaning of acquiring 
importance. MSS. (A) (B) read for *•&). 

8 MS. (A) reads ** tj ^ vil 

* <s}k qabaq bazt. Qabaq signifies in Turk! a gourd ; in ancient times 
the Turkomans used to hang up a wooden gourd as a mark for archery, but 
in later ilfcnes a bowl was substituted for the gourd. 

Jcajak. The name given to the hook upon whi«h the bowl ia sus¬ 
pended in the game of qabaq andazi, (Qbid&u-l-lughdt.) 
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Bairam Han has a well-known qasidah with this same rhyme, 
but in a different metre, of which the following is the opening 
couplet:— 

Verse. 

Thy shaft has carried away the loop of the qabaq 1 * * from its 
hook, 

Thy meteor, by the help of the crescent-moon has erased the 
form of the Pleiades. 

These two opening couplets are derived from the opening couplet 
of a qasidah by the celebrated Nisari Tuni. The death of Mulla 
Jahi took place in the year 956 H. and was due to some poison 
which a servant introduced into his cup. 

Another poet is Haidar Tunia’I, a man of parts, and unequalled 
in the technicalities of harmony, he had a competent faculty for 
both poetry and music. He spent the greater part of his life in 
Hindustan. The lampoon upon the Maliku-Lmunajjimin * of the 
481 . time of Humayun Padshah, which he wrote at Panjgah, is one of 
the marvels of the age, and a rarity for all time. 

The following opening couplet which he wrote for his threnody 
on the death of the saintly martyred Imam, 8 accepted of God, 
murdered by man, offspring of the Prophet, by descent from the 
pure 4 * Fafcimah, upon them be peace b is read during the ‘Ashurd in 
the assemblies for the commemoration of the death of Husain. 6 * 


1 The text reads kabak and a footnote states that all three MSS. have 

the word written with kaf-i-kaliman ( ^ ). MS. (A) however has 

qabaq . The orescent moon is compared to an erasing-knife (*£**) 

* Prince of Astrologers. 

8 Husain, the second Bon of ‘All by his wife Fafcimah, daughter of Mufeam- 
mad, was slain at Karbala, A. H. 61. See Hughes’ Diet , of hldm. 

Al-BatuL The word batul literally means an offset of a palm-tree, 
cut from the parent tree and independent of it. With the artiole Jl al, in 
its application to Fafcimah, it denotes her distinction from other women on the 
ground of chastity, excellence and religion. See Lane e. v. 

6 f&J| ‘alaihimas-taldm, MS. (A) The text reads 

with a footnote variant Avc d)J| and stating that the expression in the 
text is not found either in the dual or plural in any MS. Clearly the editor 
had not MS. (A) before him. 

8 m'aarik lit., battle fields. 
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Verse* 

The month of Mubarram has come and our eyes are constrained 
to weep, 

We let fall tears of blood at the thought of Husain’s parched 
lips. 1 * 

Rubfrt. 

Thou art he whom in envy they call the sun and moon, 

Thy troops, both horse and foot, they call the moonfaced ones. 
Thou art worthy of this, with this grace and beauty of thine, 

That all the kings of the age should call thee sovereign lord. 

The following is also by him :— 

My heart thou hast no friend to compare with sorrow for him, 

Thou hast no comfort in life like sympathy for him. 

And this:— 

Every moment my heart’s desire has some fresh allurement, 

To bear her coquetry costs my life, what of that P it is her 
life. 

How can I liken the lips of my love to the bud of the rose, 

The bud is tightly pursed it is true, but is dumb and silent. 

The son of this man Haidar Tuni was an arrant coward and 
spiritless ; 8 accordingly in the months 3 of the year 985 H. he had 482. 
entered the service of Humayun ; one day he was describing the 
eircumstances of a journey by boat and its terrors, in such a way 
that the effects of fear were evident from his behaviour. 4 * I asked 
saying, May be you regret having gone on the Hajj ? 6 and I 
repeated as appropriate to the occasion that verse which his rivals 
said to the poet Qudsi. 6 

1 The pathetic story of the death of Hnsain slain in his attempts to quench 
his thirst, forms the theme of the annual ceremonies of the Muharram. See 
Hughes* Diet, of Islam , artt, Mnljarram, and Al-^usain, where a full account 
of IJusain’s death is given. 

8 MS. (A) reads MS. (A) (B) omit 

8 MS. (A) omits J 

4 Text MSI (A) MS. (B) 

6 or greater pilgrimage. 

4 Mir f^usain Qudsi of Karbala, see Ain-i'Akbari (B) I. 602. 
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Verse. 

From the hardships of the desert path, and its thorns, 1 
Of the coming to the Kctbah you are probably repentant. 

He replied instantly, “ Yea ! verily.” The king said, why shonld 
he repent of having visited the Ka'bah , though he may indeed 
repent of sitting in a ship. At that same moment Mathln 2 Khan, 
the elegant .and accomplished mime, in accordance with a hint from 
the king, made himself up 8 to represent a mad man bitten by a 
do£, and began to bark like a dog, and seized Gaidar, 4 and dragged 
him forward with his turban flying one way and his shoes another. 
He began running in all directions, 8 till at last he rolled on the 
ground, and set them all laughing immoderately. When he 
learned the truth he was desperately ashamed. The king at¬ 
tempted to console him, but it ended by his being obliged to leave 
Hindustan. Another is Shah Tahir Khwandi 6 Dakkani, the 
younger brother of Shah Ja‘far; the i Ulam& of ‘Iraq, however 
ridicule his pretensions to descent from Khwandi stock, and have 
prepared a document bearing upon this question, to which both 
his opponents and supporters subscribed their signatures, 7 as is 
mentioned in the K&milu-t-tawQrikh of Ibn Aslr Jazari, 8 and also 
in the Lubbu-t-tawarikh 9 of Qazi Yaljya Qazwini, and other works. 
He claimed to be intimately connected with Shah Tahmasp, but 

Khdr^i-muahailun. See ante , p. 550 n. 1. 

* MSS. (A)(B) iff**. Mathi. 8 MS. (B) reads A&U. 

* MS. (A) reads 8 MS (A) omits 

6 MS. (A) reads Khondi Shah Tahir Junaidi, See Beale Diet. Or* 

Biog.y p. 250. See also Briggs Firighta , vol. iii. reign of Bnrhln Nigam Shah. 

7 MSS. (A) (B) fci.. The text reads MS. (B) reads 

8 The author of this celebrated history which is also called Al Kamil fi-t- 
tar*a (the perfect history) or more commonly Al-Kamil, was Shaikh Abu-1- 
Haean *AU ibn Abi-I-Karan Mohammad ibn Muhammad ibn *Abda-l-Karim 
ibn ‘Abdn-l-Watid ash-Sharbani commonly known as Ibnu-l-Agir. 

He is called Al-Jazari (the islander) from his birth-place the island of Ibn 
*Umar, Jazirat ibn 'Umar, an island of the Tigris above Mosnl. He was born 
655 H. (1160 A.D.) and died 630 H. (1232 A D.). See Elliot and Dowsod, II. 
244 , and Hiji Khalifat, 9733. # 

* £01^1 v-* Lubbu-t-TauAriM• (Marrow of History). The author of this 
work was Ya\?ya ibn 'Abdn-l-Latff Qazwini (Dimishqi) who died 960 A.H. 
(1552 A.D.). See Elliot and Dowson IY. 293 and $aji Khalifat, 11076. 
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eventually he was led, by the abuse which was heaped upon him 
in connection with the aforesaid claim to relationship, 1 and the 
excessive annoyance caused him by Mir Jamalu-d-Dln Sadr 
Astarabadl, to proceed to the Dakkan, which is famed as the 488 * 
refuge for the oppressed, where he met with a favourable recep¬ 
tion from Nizam Shah, the ruler of that country, and was re¬ 
warded with considerable advancement, and attaining the highest 
dignities* reached the rank of Jttmlatu-l-Mulk (Chief finance- 
minister of the State). The Shi‘ah tenets spread widely, in fact 
we may say they were really inaugurated in those regions through 
the instrumentality of Sljah Jahir. 8 Nizam Shah Baljri, who was 
afflicted with an incurable 4 malady of long standing, was cured 
by the virtue 6 of a charm pronounced over liim by Sh&h Ja‘far, 
and that occurrence, which was in reality was of the nature of 
Istidrdj , he attributed to the miraculous powers (karflm&t) of 
Shah JaTar. 6 and acting upon his instigation abandoned the religious 


1 MS. (A) reads V-*- 8 MSS. (A) (B) ***l 

8 Shah T^hir, by prophesying the recovery of his son ‘Abdu-l-Qadir, who 
was dangerously ill, induced Ni^am Shah to reject the names of Abu Bnkr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usman, who are the three first Khalifahs of the Sunnis, from the 
Khut.bah, and to substitute those of the Imams, thus proclaiming himself a 
Shi‘ali. See Firishta, Bo. text, II. 220 et. seqq. Briggs, (III. 228) merely 
mentions the fact but does not give the story. 

* Bead 31 . MS. (A). 

6 4,5^ U)J~* Batufail-i-fusun khwdni. This is a very strange ex¬ 

pression, and although it occurs in the text and MSS. (A) (B), 1 would 
suggest we should read cLaAj ba-fazli. The use of spells and charms for 
the cure of disease was permitted to Muslims provided there was in them no 
suspicion of 'Sj** shirk, that is, of associating anything with God. We read 
in the Mi&hkat that spells were permitted to be used “ to counteract the ill- 
effects of a malignant eye; and on those bit by snakes or scorpions, and for 
sores in the side.” They were also directed to be used for jaundice which 
was held to be an effeotof the evil-eye. See Mishkdtu-l-Mafdbih, XXI. Part II. 

MS. (B) reads 

6 g|j&ju»|. Istidrdj . In the Kashshdf this is defined as follows: “A 
prrot^patural occurrence brought about by the agency of an unbeliever or an 
impious man, and in conformity with his desires.” Another definition is also 
given from the Stwinailu-l-Muhammadiyah, “ Istidrdj is a prasternatural oqour- 
79 
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tenets of Sunnat 1 and Jam&ati* which he held as one of the Mah - 
dawiyah , 8 and became a fanatical heretic, 4 What cruel and vexa- 
tioufe treatment as accnrsed and excommunicate did not these two 
ilbstarted ones 6 inflict upon the ‘ Ulama and Shaikhs of that land ! 
So that at last their disgraceful conduct led to the expulsion of the 
true Muslims, and heresy 6 from that day again became firmly 
rooted in that country. 

Shah Jahir was in natural descriptive poetry comparable to 
Nizam Astarabadi in astronomical poetry. The following is from 
one of his qaftdahs written in eulogy of Humayun Padshah. In 
it he has imitated Anwari. 


Verse. 

When the golden litter of the sun enters the resting-place of 
Hamal, 7 

The tulip lights its lamp, and the narcissus its torch; 


rence brought about by the agency of infidels or evil-doers.” It is generally 
Understood that a miracle brought about by one who claimB to be a prophet, 
if it be in accordance with his desires is called mu'jizai while if it be contrary 
to his intention it is called Ihdnat. Again that which is brought about by any 
Other than a prophet, if he be faithful, pious, and perfect in the knowledge 
of God, is called karamat ; that performed by the ordinary believer is 
called ma ( unat t but that which is performed by infidels is to be called istidrdj, 

Kashjhaf I. 463. 

1 The word £u» Sunnat means literally ‘ a path* and the Sunnis are known 
as Akm JU| Ahl-i-Sunnat “ the people of the path.” The Sunnis have claim¬ 
ed for themselves this title in virtue of their acknowledging the first four 
Khalifahs to have been the rightful successors of Muhammad, and receiving 
the '* six books ” of tradition. 

s jamd'at , Assembly. It is here used in its technical sense of 

&«• swnnatun mu'akkadatun an authenticated traditional practice* 
The Sunnis are commonly called Ahl'i-suimah wa jama*ah. 

8 For an account of the Mahdawi sect, see Ain^Akbart (B.) I., pp. !ii. iv* 

4 sjaSjLo The meaning appears to be “ became 

more of a ghi'ah than the ghi'ahs themselves/’ The form of the word 
mutarajfi f requires some such translation. 

6 maeh’um MSS. (A) (B; read 

8 ttafe lit. forsaking. The Snnni Muslims call all Shi*ahs Bajifi or 
heretics. 

7 Jgfamal, Aries. The sun enters ArieB in Spring. 
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Now the mountain is freed from the headache caused by 
liahman and Dai, 1 2 * * * 

And the spring cloud washes from its forehead the sandal. * 

The following Qasidah in praise of the Prophet 8 is also 
his, although the guriz-gahf* nay even the commencement of the 
Qasidah in its entirety, is not suitable to the dignity of the holy 484. 
Commander (of the Faithful) on him he peace.* 


Once more the time has come when in accordance with the 
summons of the sky 

The rose spreads its crimson blanket on the couch of the 
garden; 

The clouds of Nais&n, with the keen blood-hued dagger of 
the lightning 

Erases the word “ ice ” 6 from the pages of the earth’s 
surface. 

The close-eyed darlings the buds, like an army of Ozbaks, 7 

Make a night-attack at early dawn upon the army of Dai, 

Behold the forms of bud and of rose with the sky for a 
branch! 

The conical shadow of the earth is the bud, the sun in 
heaven is the rose. 


1 j Bahman-o-Dai. Dai is the tenth and Bahman the eleventh 
month of the Persian year: they answer to December and January. See 
Al-Birum Chronology, p. 52. 

2 JaL* Sandal . Santalum •album, N. 0. Santalacese . 

The wood ground into powder is much used in India made into a paste with 
water as an application to the forehead in headaches. The MakJtzwnn-l-Adwiya 
recommends the addition of a little camphor and rose-water. See Ibn Baitar 
If, 138. See mte , p. 434 n. 1, also Drury, Useful Plants of India , p. 383. 

I Manqabat. This word is used to connote eulogy of either the 

Prophet or holy men (Walls). 

Guriz-gah. Point of departure. This name is given to that 
portion of a qafidah in which the poet leaves his original theme to descant 
upon the qualities of the person eulogised. 

* MS. (A) omits - also - and . 

• Tei& harf-i-larf. MS. (B) reads harf-i^harf. 

1 The Turks are called tang-chashm close-eyed, and the red petals tightly 
folded in the bud are likened to the “ taj " or red paps of the Qizilbagk- 
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And for this reason that the assembly of the rose may not be 
without a minstrel, 

The nightingale has become the lute-player, the ros6-branch 
, with its buds are the lute; 

The garment of the rock would have become wet from the 
moisture distilled from the clouds 

Had not the mountain covered its back with the woollen 
cloak 1 * of verdure. 

Had not the lightning smitten its goad upon the head of the 
elephant-like cloud 

It would have laid in ruins the stately edifice of the sky. 

The garden became the table of ‘Isa, and the dew lying on it * 

Looked like salt sprinkled here and there upon that table, 

In order that the people may not receive, base gold from the 
hand of the jasmine, 

The tulip cambist carries hidden under his arm the touch¬ 
stone. 

Every perfect thing which is not secure from the defects of 
decay, 

Seems in the sight of the wise and noble but a small thing. 

The beloved of the garden is of perfect beauty but it had 
been well 

485 . If this beauty and comeliness had not been separated from it. 

t Alas! for that moment when at the instigation of desire the 
army of Dai 

• Became emboldened 3 to lay waste the garden of roses. 

The time is near at hand when the staff-bearer of the days of 
Autumn 

Will knock with his staff at the gate of the rose-garden. 

The crow will then hold in derision the impassioned 4 night¬ 
ingale, 

And the withered petals will lie blackened beneath the 
hundred petalled rose (the sun). 


1 Text reads MSS. (A) (B) read c&Af kapanak , a felt garment 

which poor persons wear on their backs in winter. Qbidiu-l-lugh&t. 

* Read MSS. (A) (B). 

• Text reads but we should read MS. (A). 

4 MS. (A) reads f or 
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The wind has cast the diadem from the head of the garden- 
glory, 1 * * 

While the Siparak 8 sets itself up in antagonism to the cheek 
of the rose. 

With a view to the construction of that courtyard of which 
Dai 8 has laid the foundation in the garden, 

Everywhere there lie scattered about bricks of ice and mortar 
of snow, 

[For aged people who have experienced the tyranny of 
Autumn 

The optician Dai makes spectacles of the crystal ice. 

[Soon will it happen that from fear of the staff of the 
watchman of Dai 

The people of the sweet herbs will take to flight one after 
another]. 4 * 

It is better for the wise man that he determine to make the 
tour of such a garden 

Where the autumn cannot be persuaded to go even by force. 

That garden is the rose-garden of the praise of a king of so 
high dignity 

That the very angels descend from heaven to frequent his 
Court. 

Murta?a 6 the king, both of form and reality, inasmuch aB he is 
the source of the union of shadow and substance. 

That one who, from the impetuosity of his royal falcon’s 486. 
talons, 


l cAwjJ bu8tdn afrUz . A red flower without odour, called also Taj.J- 
Khurus (Cockscomb) and GuM-Yusuf. (Burhan-i-Qati‘) A mar an thus candatua 
Love-lies-bleeding or Celosia cristata (Cockscomb) N. O. Amaranthaceae. 

8 Siprak a herb, which^yhen boiled dyes yellow (Steingass). This 

line may also be translated, Measles has become opponent to the cheek of the 
rose. 

8 MS. (A) reads OS for ^. 

4 This couplet iB in MS. (A), as follows.— 


pxi y dS £jj 

^ '■*4 

The text readB Jt instead of 

6 Murta?a. The Chosen. A title of ‘All. 
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Breaks the wing of the heavenly Eagle 1 * * as though it were a 
duck. 

Such a king ia he that, in the train of the attendants at his 
door, 

Birjis* bears the name Sa‘d, and ‘Utarid * that of Zirak. 

The table-steward of the sky, for the use of his lordly table, 

Has brought the Pleiades 4 in his hand as salt-oellar and salt. 

The moon has become the censer of his 5 * assembly, and the 
rays of the moon, 0 

Are the smoke of the aloes-wood which issues from that 
censer, 

Prom behind the mirror of the heavens, in accordance with 
the rules of approval, 

Whatever he said, Pate repeated the same like a parrot. 7 

[Who else is there whom idiey can bring into his train, 

We recognise his other competitors, each one of them. 

He bears no relation to tyranny-loving strangers, 

The connoisseur perceives the difference between turquoise 8 
and glass beads; 


1 Na8rain»t-falak . The constellations Eagle and Lyre. 

* j\' Birjis . The planet Jupiter, which is one of the ttJl***» 

8a 1 dun, or two auspioious planets, the other being Venus. 

8 * Utarid . The planet Mercury, which is held to rule over intelli¬ 
gence, hence it has the name Zirak , intelligent. 

The names Sa‘d and Zirak are commonly given to servants. 

4(^ guraiyyd. The Pleiades; as being the most beneficial of the 
planets from its influence on the autumnal rains, is called by the Arabs 

An-nqjm. The constellation, e/. Job. xxxviii. 31. The poet apparently 
draws his simile from the form of the constellation itself, and also from 
the nebula, which he compares to the salt grains. If this latter is really the 
case it would be interesting, as the nebula of the Pleiades is claimed to have 
been comparatively recently disoovered, first by photography. 

* MS. (A) reads >> for <jj> 

* The expression jirm-i-qamar is not very clear, and properly 

would hardly bear the meaning given to it in the translation. The word f 
jirm is said to be used in the sense of the separate members of the body 
(see Lane a. v.) and on this analogy the word is here translated rays. 

7 The text has here a footnote saying that in two MSS. there follows here 
In matWi u nxz mashkur ait. So MS. (B). 

8 To look each morning upon the turquoise is said to enhance the brilliancy 
of the eyes. It is also said that the wearer of a Tnrquoise so set that it 
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Virtual justice and the decree of courts are mistakes, 

For this reason that this question was decided in the case of 
Faddak 1 

The widow of time, since she was not meet for marriage, 

He divorced her openly and irrevocably, then he left her.] * 
The following opening couplet of his 8 is also welJ*known:— 

Verse. 

In this grief-populated world joy has departed from my 
sorrowful heart, 4 

We are quite accustomed to grief to such an extent has joy 
been forgotten. 

• Verse. 

We have been defamed because of the crime of love, as the 
devotee is blamed for his hypocrisy ; 

Both of us are defamed, but what a vast difference there is 
between us ? 

The following is also his 

Verse. 

Come not out, for you will be the calamity 6 of the age, 

We shall be slain and you will be disgraced. 

The following qasidah also 6 is a very happy production of bis 
Every man who sets his heart upon worldly desires 
In the judgment of men of wisdom is not wise ; 


touches the skin may fall from any height without injury, as the stone attracts 
to itself the whole force of the blow. Mtmt Jftttd I., p. 88. It is also sup¬ 
posed to change colour with the state of the wearer’s health. The Turquoise 
is commonly worn set in an amulet. 

I Faddak was a village which belonged to the prophet Muhammad. After 
his death, when his daughter Fafcimah had assumed possession, the Khalifah 
took it from her by force, saying, “ I have heard the prophet say * we 
prophets will not leave legacies to our heirs but what is left at our death will 
be given in charity.* ** 

8 The verses in brackets are omitted from MS, (A). 

8 MS. (A) omits jH- 

* Text reads <**) ^ J>JI tAi* eV itjf p* jd. MSS. (A) (B) read 
ci) alAt* Ud j| CtM j\ p* jd, In grief for her the joy of lore has left 
my sorrowful heart. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read Aui for « i ngert j| Jjo a ft er MS. [A). 


487 . 
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His death occurred in the year 952 H. in the Dakkan and for 
. the t&rikh of his decease the words T&bi'u ahl4*l~bait 1 * * were 
devised. 

Another is Ebwaja Aiyub* ibn Ebwaja Abul-barakab, 8 who 
was one of the hereditary grandees of Mawara-an-nahr. Both 
father and son, in spite of their excellencies acquired 4 * and inherit¬ 
ed, have become proverbial for indifference, the one in ‘Iraq and 
Khurasan* and the other in Kabul and Hindustan. This Mun- 
tahhab has no room to relate their circumstances in detail, but they 
are related in many other places, and are well-known. It is said 
that BJwaja Abu-l-barakat 6 read the following mo£/a‘ 6 of one 
of his own poems on the learned men of the age. 7 

Verse. 

The field of my hope became parched, and a famine of faith¬ 
fulness followed. 8 

488. Either this was from the fire of our heart, or that in the cloud 
of our eye there remained no rain. 

By way of fault-finding some one said to him that the yd ( l ) 
in the last hemistich was meaningless, and in its place he should 
have written td ( 13). The Kbwaja repeated the following qit l ah 
extempore by way of excuse : 

Qit'ah, 

Whatever comes before men of discrimination, 

They do not draw lines by way of criticism. 

They take the dots either above or below (as may be required) 
Wise men are not bound by simple dots. 

They read yd () and carefully consider, 

They do not read yd ( ) but make it td (13 ) in error. 9 

1 MSS. (A) (BJ Tabiu-ahLi-l-bait. Follower of the people 

of the House. See Qur'an, xxxiii. 33. The text omits the article Jl before 
which is correct, as the date required is 952. 

* Text reads 8 MS. (A) reads &j*>\Abud-baralcah.. 

4 MS. (B) reads for 6 Mg, (A) again reads 

4 MS. (A) omits cM 1 ** ^ 7 MSS. (A) (B) omit here. 

8 MS. (A) reads **** 

4 There is great cleverness of construction in the original qit'ah, in the 

last line we should read ***& bi-kunand for na fctmand, and in the last 

but two for MS. (A). 
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* He also wrote a qasidah in imitation of Salman Sawaji, l .of 
which the following is the opening couplet:— 

Verse . 

I burn with the fever of love, and my head is racked with the 
pain of separation, 

My soul comes to my lips, but ray beloved comes not to me; 

[Since the fire of my heart burns in my body like the flame 
in a lamp 

My skirt has been rent and my garment torn upon my head].* 

And the following two poems are taken from a qasidah which 
he wrote to satirise the Qazi of Nishapur:— 

Verses. 

A certain theologian wrote contrary to the religious law of 
the Prophet, 3 

There was nothing of that kind written in the books. 

He wrote that honey is unlawful and wine lawful to be used 
because (said he) the latter is the juice of the vine and-the 
former the spume of the bee. 

To the wife who went 4 to complain of her husband to the 489 . 

Qazi, saying I get no enjoyment of sense from him, 

He replied, If he has become enfeebled and weak, 

It is right that he should employ a hireling in his place. 

The Khwaja in his poems sometimes uses the takhallus 6 of 
Ayub and sometimes that of Firaqi; the following gtazal is by 
him :— 

Verse. 

Lovely rose-branch, whose stature is straight as the cypress, 

Thou hast twined a line of emerald around thy lips, 


The last lines also mean— 

Either they read and consider carefully 

Or they do not read lest they ‘should make mistakes. 

I Salman Sawaji, whose surname was Jalalu-d-din Muhammad, was a cele¬ 
brated poet, a native of Sawa, and flourished in the reigns of Shaikh Hasan 
Jalayer and his son Sul.fin Aweis. He died 779 A. H. (Beale, 0. B. D.) 

* Not in MS. (B). B MSS. (.A) (B) 

* MSS-Ta) (B) read «*»> for ij>. 

1 Poetical name, nom-de-phime. 


80 
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Thy form is straight like the letter Alif [may his shadow be 
lengthened), 

And thine eyebrows are extended like the madda over the 
Alif. 1 * 

Thou hast cast the die of acceptance on the words of others, 

But through the words of lovers thou has drawn the line of 
refusal; 

Tliou endurest troubles, do not attempt to draw her, 0 painter 
of Chin, 

Wert thou to draw a hundred, never would there come eyes 
and locks like her’s. 

Firaql, be not over-desirous of the wealth of union with her, 

Thou hast suffered boundless tyranny and spite at the hands 
of thy beloved. 3 

The king, who has now taken refuge in God’s pardon, in spite of 
that unseemly behaviour was excessively fond of the Khwajah. 

Accordingly, so 8 desirous was he of his society that he joined 
him in the marriage-bond to one of the Begams, in the hope 4 * that 
he would adopt the manner of life of people of probity and 
rectitude, but the Khwajah was held so close a prisoner 6 by his 
evil habits, that he could not abide companionship with the king. 

Verse. 

When once evil habits have taken possession of the nature 

They Tfrill never leave it till the day of death. 

490. He put forward various flimsy pretexts to that end, and not 
even contenting himself with this, one day while in the king’s 
assembly he was guilty of a breach of decorum which one blushes 
to mention. The king, out of the exceeding kindliness and good¬ 
ness of his nature, overlooked his fault, and merely remarked, 
“ My dear Khwaja what sort of manners are these ! ” The Khwaja 
sought permission to proceed to Makka the revered, the blessed, 6 
and after duly setting in order the requisites for his journey and the 


i An Alif 1 with a curved line written across it horizontally f is oalled Alif 
mamduda. This cross line was originally the word madd which means 

lengthening or prolonging. 

* MS. (B). transposes the two last lines. 8 MS. (A). Jl omits 

4 MS. (A) reads tS 13. 5 MS. r0ads 

8 MS. (A) omits ft+Jajuo MS. (B) omits JUAjuo, 
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requirements for a sea-voyage, 1 he bade him farewell. When he 
embarked he enquired of his companions, what * are the advantages 
of going thither ? They replied, “ Purification from past sins,” 
He rejoined, “I will wait then till I have fulfilled the catalogue of 
sins, and then be purified, so that I may have no further desire to 
sin.” 8 Thus he remained destitute of that grace, and abandoning 
himself to his desires, gave the rein to his passions. Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujrat in consideration of pleasant companionship and 
good-fellowship, appointed 4 him a daily allowance of one ashrafi 6 
for his expenditure. One day when he was passing through the 
bazar of Ahmadabad, seeing the Khwaja in the Tirpauliya mosque, 6 
he reined back and with great kindness and empressement asked 
“How is the Khwaja faring p ” He replied “ On the fare which 
you have allotted me, one of my limbs even cannot obtain sufficient 
sustenance, why do you ask such a question ?” Sultan Bahadur 
notwithstanding this rudeness doubled his allowance. 7 

Just at that time too Shah Tahir Dakkani came to Gujrat 
with all pomp and circumstance on the occasion of his embassage 
from Nizam Shah Dakkani, and having heard such high praise 
of the Khwaja, arrived at his house, which had neither a mat nor 
a pitcher of water. A very pleasant colloquy followed, each 
reciting his own and hearing the other’s verses, and on the next 


1 MS. (A). The text reads and adds a footnote 

saying that this is the reading of all three MSS. and also suggests that we 
should perhaps read jP*** -MS. (A.) is however evidently correct here. 

* MS. (A) reads J 

8 Rend here MS. (A.), instead of the reading in the text 

(5. 

* MS. (A) 

B The Ashrafi is a gold coin weighing ten maskas, which first obtained 
currency in the reign of Ashraf Padshah (Qhidsu-Ulughdt). 

« MS. (A) reads jljb for The word **?j$j* tirpauliya is a 

Sanskrit word, meaning having three doors. It does not appear which mosque 
is meant, but Hunter in the Gaietteer of India. Vdl. I, pp. 97-98, speaking 
of the architecture of Ahmadabad, points oat the compromise of form between 
Hindu or Jain, and Muhammadan types. He says “Even the mosques are. 
Hindu oitJain in their details, with a Saracenic arch thrown in occasionally, 
not from any constructive want, but as a symbol of Islam,” 

1 MS. (A) omits \j 
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491 * day, after arranging ail the requirements of hospitality, with a 
khiVat , a horse, and a bag of coin and valuable gifts in his own 
lodging, sent the Kljwaja an invitation. In the warmth of their 
meeting and the enthusiasm of their conversation, suddenly the 
conversation * turned upon 1 religion and sects. The l£bwaja 
enquired of the §hah, what is the reason that the Shi‘ahs among 
you say such unbecoming things regarding the companions of the 
Prophet on him he peace ? He answered ‘0 ur jurisconsults * have 
decided that cursing ( la l n ) is an element of faith (ImSn).’ The 
Shwaja rejoined, 4 Curses on a faith of which cursing is an ele¬ 
ment.’ The Shah was astounded at this, and their colloquy came 
to an end, and that urbanity and courtesy which he had thought 
to shew remained hidden by the curtain of his anger, and was 
lost. Finally he departed thence in wretchedness and ignominy 
to the Dakkan, and. had an interview 8 with Nizam Shah, who 
likewise sent all that was necessary to his honourable reception, 
and received him cordially, but neither there could the Khwaja 
remain, owing 4 to his perverse temper and his want of self- 
restraint, till by leaving the world he freed himself from the 
torment of existence. 


Verse. 

My heart, be patient for that stern-hearted friend, 

Is sitting and grieving sore 6 at his own unhappy fate. 


Where was the black horse ? whither did I wend ? 

Who am I, and what words are these ? but what can I do, for 
• the rein of my restive, hasty 6 and audacious pen has been 
turned in this direction, and words have leapt forth beyond the 
area of my control. Were it not so, I know that it is no virtue 
to pry into faults, while to carp at the vices t)f others, shutting 
one’s eyes to one’s own defects is the acme of shortsightednedb. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) insert before 

% Mujtahidin, Mujtahid (one who strives) is the highest attain 

able title among Muslim divines* See Hughes* Diet . of Islam, s. v. and Ijmd 

8 MS. (A) oliXc. 

4 MS. (A) jh MS. (B) read 4 for • 

4 MS. (A) reads f or JJu& 4 MS. (A) 
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Verse, 

The wicked sees all the vices of others, 

From the pitcher that distils which it contains. 1 

God He is glorified and exalted, preserves all of us from that 
which is wrong and improper, and as at this time 8 the writer has 
not with him a selection from the anthologies of the eloquent and 
learned poets, accordingly he has found it necessary to restrict 
himself 3 to the brief mention of these few poets by way of an 
example. 

Should this inconstant and transitory life give a few days res¬ 
pite, and should the days, in opposition to their usual habit afford 
assistance, and should Fate give its help, he will make mention 
of the poets of former times, and the contemporary poets of 
Hindustan, especially of those whom he has seen or heard and 
appreciated in his own lifetime, together with extracts from their 
poems included in their biographies. 

Mine is the endeavour, its perfection is from God.* Should this 
not come to pass, this much will suffice as a memorial of the 
author. 

Qita ht 

If I remain in life, I will repair 
The garment which exile has rent; 

If I should die, 6 accept this my excuse, 

Many are the hopes which crumble into dust. 

1 This proverb in one form or another is well-known. The Arabic proverb 
runs OS. Every vessel exudes what it contains. 

5 MS. (A) 8 MS. (A) (B) ^ jUiil. 

4 AU| MS. (A) (B) which omit 

6 MSS. (A) (B) 
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Aaron of Scripture, 802 n 2. 

Abdhat, the nuh dbd-i-‘ulwiya , or nine 
heavens, 176 n 2. 

Abardhan, town of, 84 n. See 
Bardhan. 

A bard in, town of, 84 n. See Bardhan. 

Abaward, city of, 30 n. See under 
Abiward. 

‘Abbas ibn ‘Abdu-l-Mufcfcalib, uncle of 
the Prophet Muhammad, 74 n 2. 

‘Abbas, Dynasty of, 13 n 1. House 
of, 571 n 2. See also under the 
‘Abbasides. 

‘Abbas Khan, the Historian of Shir 
Shah, 461 n 10. 

‘Abbasides, the, 17, 310. See also 
above under ‘Abbas. 

‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz Khan, the son of 
‘Abdu-llah Khan, the Ozbak king, 
582 and n 5. 

‘Abdu-l-Ghafur Lari, Maulavi, — a 
celebrated Shaikh, 688. 


‘Abdu-l-Haiyy, Shaikh, son of Shaikh 
Jamali Kanbawi of Dihll,—a poet 
of the time of Islem Shah. 526 and 
n 7. 

‘Abdu-l-Hamid ibn Abi-l-^adid al- 
Mu'tazill, author of the Shark-u 
Nahiu-l-Bal dgh ah. 468 n 3. 

‘Abdu-1-Ka‘bah ibn Abl Quljafah, ori¬ 
ginal name of Abu Bakr as-^iddiq, 
successor of Muhammad, 106 n 1. 

‘Abdu-llah, one of the best of names, 
603 n 5. 

‘Abdu-llah Ilusaini of Baiana, Shaikh. 
—one of the learned and holy men 
of the time of Suljtan Sikandac 
Lodi, 424. 

‘Abdu-llah Khan Osbak, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 594. 

‘Abdu-llah Khan, the Ozbak king of 
Khurasan. 582 and n 5, 

‘Abdu-llah NiyazI, Miyan Shaikh ,—■ 
a Niyazi Afghan who adopted the 
manners of a Mahdi, 508, 509, 510, 
512, 518, 520. 
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‘Abdu-llah of Suljtfinpur, Mulla,— 
Shaikhu-LIstem and $adru-9‘$adiir 
under Islem gbah, 506 and n 2, 
513, 514, 615, 517, 618, 619, 521, 
523, 625, 534. 

‘Abdu-llah Tulurabi of Dihli, Shaikh, 
—one of tho great and learned men 

- of the time of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 426 and n 10, 427, 429. 

‘Abdu-llah ibn az-Zubair, sovereign 
of Gijaz and 'Iraq, 287 n 2. 

‘Abdu-1-Malik ibn Mar wan, of the 
Umayyad dynasty of Khallfahs, 
12 7i n 1 and 2, 18 n 1. 

‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Nub Samani, Amir, 
— last of the Samani dynasty, 16 
and n 2. 

‘Abdu-l-Muttalib, grandfather of 
Muhammad the Prophet, 2 n 5. 

*Abdu-l-Qadir ibn Muluk Shah 
BadaonI, author of the Munta&abu- 
t-Tawdrilch , 8# See under al-Badaoni. 

‘Abdu-l-Qadir, son of Nij?am ghah 
Bahri, ruler of the Dakkan, 625 n 3. 

‘Abdu-r-Rahman, one of the best of 
names, 603 n 6. 

‘Abdu-r-Rabman Jami, Mulla Niiru-d- 
Din, 32 n 2. See under Jami. 

‘Abdu-r-Rabman ibn Muljim, mur¬ 
derer of ‘All, 207 n 6. 

‘Abdu-r-Rashid, son of Sultan Malimud 
Ghaznawi, Sultan of Ghaznin, 50. 

*Abdu-r-Rashid Sudani, Sa'adat 
Khan.—one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mahmud gjhah of Dihli, 849. 
t 'Abdu-r-Razzaq ibn Ahmad ibn 
J@aBan Maimandi,—Wazir of Sultan 
Mandud Ghaznawi, 50. Same as 
Khwija Imam Abul-Fatb ‘Abdu-r- 
R&zzaq, ( q . v.). 


‘Abdu-?-?adr Hajib-i-Kha??, Q5?I,— 
of the Amirs of Mubarak ghah of 
Dihli, 393 n 3. 

‘Abid, Qa?i,—a poet of the reign of 
Firuz Shah of Dihli, 341 and n 2. 

‘Abid Khan, the Ozbak king of 
Khurasan, 582 n 6. 

Ab-i-SiySh. See the Kali Nadi, 
378 n 1. 

Abiward, a city of Khurasan, also 
called Abaward and Baward, 29 n 
6, 43 n 2. 

Abiwerd, same as Abiward ( q . v.), 

Abkand, bill of, 438 n 7. 

Abkh, town, 446 n 3. 

Abraham, 164 n 8, 155 w, 207 and n 
4, 234, 488 n 6. 

Ab8antln (Absinthium), herb, 686 n. 

Abtar, name of a noxious serpent, 426 
n 9. 

Abu ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad, ibn Abi-1- 
Jlasan Isma‘il al-Bukhari, the cele¬ 
brated Imam, 6 n 3. See under 
Bukhari. 

Abu ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad ibn Omar 
ar-Razi,—a doctor of the ghafPite 
sect, 73 n 1. See under Fakhru-d- 
Din Razi. 

Abu ‘All Hasan,the Kotwal of Ghaznin, 
and Diwan of the kingdom under 
Sultan Mandud Ghaznawi,47,48,49. 

Abu ‘Ali Husain bin ‘Abdu-llah, com¬ 
monly known as Ibn Sina (Avicen¬ 
na), 533 n 1. 

Abu ‘All Sinjuri,—a contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 20, 

Abu Bakr, the first Khalifah, 3 n 6, 
69 n 2, 106 and n 1, 149 n, 166 n 
6, 167 n , 168 n 1, 803 n 4, 604 to 6, 
626 n 3. See under a?-giddiq. 
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Abu Bakr Dolaf ibn Jahdarfor Ja‘far) 
ibn Yunus ash-ghibli, a celebrated 
Muhammadan Saint, 69 and n 1. 

Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad ‘AH 
Samarqandl, Amir Ruhani,—one of 
the most learned men of the time of 
Sultan Qhamsu-d-DIn Iyal-Timish, 
93 and n 2. 

Abu Bakr Khan, a prince of the family 
of ‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 291. 

Abu Bakr Khan, a relation of Muham¬ 
mad Khan the ruler of Nagor, 423 
n 11. 

Abu Bakr Khan, afterwards Abu Bakr 
Shah, son of £afar Khan, the grand¬ 
son of Sultan FIroz, 341, 342, 343, 
344, 346, 346. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Znkarlya 
ar-RazI, known as Rhazes, the 
famous physician, 30 n 1. 

Abu Bakr Shah. See under Abu Bakr 
Khan, son of &afar Khan. 

Abu Bakr Tusi Haidarl, chief of the 
sect of Qalandars, 234. 

Abu Firas Hammam, son of Ghnlib, 
the poet known as al-Farazdaq ( q . 
v.)- r 287 n 1. 

Abu Ilanifah, Imam,—founder of the 
flfanafite School of jurisprudence, 
67 n 1. 

Abu I^anifah, a poet of the time of 
Sultan Na?iru-d-DIn Mahmud Shah 
of Dihll, 134 n 3. 

Abu Ish^q, son of Alptigin, governor 
of Ghazni. 13 n 1, 14 and n 1. 

Abu Ja‘far al-Man?ur, the ‘Abbaside 
Khalifah, 74 n 2. 

Abu-l-‘Abbas ibn Mamun, Khwarazm 
Shah.—a contemporary of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 23. 


Abu-l-‘Abbas, al-Qadir billahi Ahmad 
ibn Ishaq ibn al-Muqtadir, the 
‘Abbaside Khalifah. 17 and n 2. 

Abu-l-Ajsad, Father of bodies, a name 
for Sulphur, 340 n 2. 

Abu-l-‘Ala Ganjawi, master of the 
poet Khaqani, 683 n 4. 

Abu-l-'Ala* al*Ma‘arri, the Arab 
poet, 183 n 1. 

Abu-l-Arwdh , Father of spirits, a 
name for Quicksilver, 340 n 2. 

Abu*l-Baqa, Amir, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 465, 660, 573. 

Abu-l-Barakah, 632 nn 3 and 5. Same 
as the next ( q . v.). 

Abu-l-Barakat of Mawarau-n-Nahr, 
Khwaja, 632 and nn 3 and 5. See 
the above. 

Abu-l-Faraj Runi, the Ustad, a cele¬ 
brated poet of the time of Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznawi. Saiyyidu-s- 
Salatln, 53 n , 64 and n 1. 

Abu-l-Fath ‘Abdur-Razzaq, grandson 
of Hasan Maimandi, Khwaja 
Imam,—Wazir of Sultan Maudud 
Ghaznawi, 47, 60. 

Abu-l-Fath, MIyan Shaikh, son of 
Shaikh-allahdiyah of Khairabad. 
546 and n 1. 

Abu-l-Fath al-Mu‘tazid billahi, sixth 
of the ‘Abbas! Khalifahs in Egypt, 
327 7i 6. 

Abu-l-Fath Sultan Afshar, one of the 
Amirs of the Qizilbash, 576 n 3. 

Abu-l-Fath of Thanesar, MIyan,—a 
learned doctor of the time of Islem 
Shah, 513, 

Abul-Fazl ‘AllamI, — the celebrated 
minister of Akbar and author of 
the Ain-i-Akbari, 26 n 2, 27 n 1, 62 
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n 3, 384 n 3, 408 n 1, 410 n 4, 415 
n 4, 417 n 7, 603 n 3. 

Abu-1-Fa?l Zaugl, of Bust,—a con¬ 
temporary of Sulfcan Maudud Ghaz- 
nawl, 47. 

Abal Feda, Annales, 167 to 4. 

Abul Feda, Geography of, 14 n 3, 
16 n and to to 2 and 6, 17 to 4, 23 n 
1, 27 to 1 and 2, 30 n and n 1, 34 nn 
1, 2 and 3, 35 n 2, 36 nn 2 and 10, 
42 ii 1, 43 nn 1, 3 and 4, 46 n 1, 
60 n 2, 67 n 1, 71 n 3, 147 n 1, 
167 n 4, 265 n 6. 

Abul-Fida*. See under Abul Feda. 

Abu-l-l^aris Sinjar ibn Malakshah 
ibn Alp Arslan, the Seljuq, 167 n 
3. See under Sinjar. 

Abu-l-IJasan ‘All ibn Abi-l-Karam 
Muhammad aah-Sharbunl. Shaikh, 
commonly known as Ibuu-l-AsIr, 
624 n 8. 

Abu-l-Hasan < All, Sultan, son of Sulfcan 
Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 50 and n 1. 

Abu-l-Hir? Mansur Samani, Amir, 
14 n 1. See under Man?ur ibn 
Nuh. 

Abu-l-Majdud, son of Sultan Mas‘ud 
Ghaznawi, 37 and n 6. 

Abu-1-Ma‘ull, Shah, one of the great 
Amirs of Humayun, 592, 594, 696, 
597. 

Abu-l-Mujahid, son of Sultan Mas'ud 
Ghaznawi, 37 and n 6. 

Abu-I-Najm Amir Aiyiiz, 33 n 3. See 
under A iy az. 

Abu-l-Qasim Beg, one of the AmlrB 
of Humayun, 474. 

Abu-l-Qasim Firdausi, the famous 
poet, author of the Shah Namah , 
32 n 1. See under Firdausi. 


Abu-l-Qasim Ibrahim, Sulfan, son of 
Mas‘ud, son of Mahmud of Ghaznln, 
53. See under Ibrahim Sayyidu-s- 
Salatln. 

Abu-l-Qasim Mahmud, son of Sultan 
Maudud Ghaznawi, 48. 

Aba-l-Qasim-i-Nuh, son of Man?ur, 
son of Nuh Samani, Amir, 14 n 1. 
See under Nuh, son of Man?ur, son 
of Nuh Samani. 

Abu-l-Wahid FarighI, Shaikh, a poet 
of the time of Humayun, 616 and 
n 4, 617 and n 6, 618. See the 
next. 

Abu-1-Wajd FarighI, Shaikh, 616 to 4, 
617 and to 6, 618. Same as the 
above (q. v.). 

Abu-l-Wajid F&righI, Shaikh. 616 n 4. 
See the two above. 

Abu Man?ur Zangl, brother of-Abu-1- 
Fnzl of Bust ( q . v.), 47. 

Abu Muhammad * Abdu-r-Rahman ibn 
Yahln ibn Yunas Aljigill, the 
Khatib of Samarqand, 159 to. 

Abu Muhammad ibn Adam Sana! al- 
Haklm, 35 to 1. See under Hakim 
Sana!, 56 to 2. 

Abu Muhammad al-Hajjuj, son of 
Yusuf ibn al-IIakam as-Saqafl, 
12 to 1. See under al-Hajjaj. 

Abu Muhammad Nigamu-d-DIn 
Ahmad, the celebrated poet Nigaml, 
298 to 4. See under Shaikh Nizami 
Ganjawl. 

Abu-n-Najm Amir Aiyaz, 33 n 3. See 
under Aiyaz. 

Abu-n-Najm Ahmad Manuohihri 
Damaghani, Hakim,—a Poet of the 
time of Sultan Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 
46 to 4, 
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Abu Na?r Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdus-Samad, Wazir of the Ghaz- 
nawi Sultans, 46. 

Abu Na?r Muhammad bin Ahmad,— 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Maudud 
of Ghaznin, 47. 

Abu Nazar ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz ibn Mansur, 
Hakim, the poet known as ‘Asjadi, 
17 n 3. 

Abu Qahafah. See Abu Quhafah. 

Abu Quhafah, father of Abu Bakr 
as-Siddiq, the first of the Kkalifalis, 
106 and n 1. 

Aburija, Malik Husamu-d-Din or 
Mujiru-d-Din,—one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shdh, 305, 308. 

Abu Sa‘id ‘Abdullah ibn Abu-l-Hasan 
‘Ali Baizawi, Qazi,—author of the 
Nizdmu-t-Tawarikh , 34 n 8. See 
under Baizawi. 

Abu Shuja‘ Muhammad, son of Cha- 
kirbeg Daud, son of Mikail Saljuqi, 
surnamed ‘Azdu-d-Daulah Alp 
Arslan, third monarch of the 
Saljuqiyah dynasty, 35 and n 1. 
See under Alp Arslan. 

Abu Taher (Tahir), chief of the Kar- 
matian sect of Muslim heretics, 
21 n 1. 

Abu Talib, uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammad and father of ‘All, 74 
n 2, 105 n 2. 

Abu Talib family, 74 n 2. See the 
above. 

Abu Talib of ‘Iraq, Mir Sayyid,— 
a contemporary of Islem Shah, 505. 

Abu T*dib Muhammad ibn Mika’il 
ibn Saljuq, Ruknu-d*Din Tughral 
Beg, 42 n 3. See under Tugjhral 


Beg, founder of the Saljuq dy¬ 
nasty. 

Abu ‘Umar Minhaju-d-Din ‘Usman 
ibn Siraju-d-Dtn al-Juzj5ni, author 
of the Tabaqdt-i-Kdsin f 127 n 2. 
See under Minh3j-i-Siraj. 

Abyssinian slaves, 334. 

Acesines, the,—the river Chenab, 23 
n 3. 

Aconite plants, 586 n. 

‘Ad, tribe of,—a pre-historic tribe of 
Arabs, 261 n 6, 499 and n 5. 

Adam, 4, 144 n 2, 200 n, 304, 320 n 4, 
422, 449 n 8. 

Adam Ghakkar, or Ghakkar, Sultan, 
—a contemporary of Islem Shah 
and Hnmayun, 503, 583, 592 and 
n 4. The name is also spelt Gliakar, 

Adam Kukar, Malik,—one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 431. 
432. 

Adam Lodi, Malik,—one of the Amira 
of Snltan Sikandar Lodi, 419. 

‘Adawat, enmity, 576 n 6, 577 n. 

Adesar, Rai of Satgafh,—contem* 
porary of Firuz Shah, 329 n 5. 

‘Adil Khan, brother of Sarang Khan, 
the ruler of Dipalpur, 349 and n 5. 

‘Adil Khan, Malik Na^irn-l-Mulk, 
the governor of the Doab, 364, 359. 

‘Adil Khan, son of Shir Shah, 476, 
477, 479, 486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 
492. 

Aditya, name of the Sun in Sanskrit 
as being the origin of all things, 
79 n 2. 

Adjmere, same as Ajmir ( q . u.), 129 

n 2. 

‘Adi Khan Sfir, 550 n 11. See i&der 
‘Adli. 
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'Adli, popular name of Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad ‘ Adil, son of Niz.am Khan 
Sur f formerly Mublriz Khan (q. v.), 
630, 637, 538, 539, 540, 541, 542, 
544, 645, 548, 550, 552, 555, 650 
and n 5, 6 67, 558, 592. 

Adonis, 104 n 2. 

Adwanfcgarh, fortress, 422 n 2. 

Afalu-t-taffil, 615 and n 6. 

Afgans, 80 n 6. See under the 
Afghans. 

Afghan. Malik, 334,—of the Maliks of 
Firoz Shah. 

Afghanistan, 362 n 2, 466, 520. 

Afghanpur, 259, 800. 

Afghans, the, 44, 80 n 5, 129 n 2, 399, 
436, 439, 440, 443, 444, 457, 458, 
460, 470, 471, 477, 479, 487, 489, 
490, 498, 499, 500, 501, 502, 603 
n 2, 513, 517, 520, 525, 528, 537, 
648, 649, 651, 652, 654, 668, 586, 
688, 590, 692, 693, 594, 595, 697, 
698. 

‘Afif, the Historian. See Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Afif. 

Aflaj;un (Plato), 620 and n 7, 533. 

Afrasiab, an anoient king of Turan, 
62, 116 n 6, 180 n 2, 435. See also 
the next. 

Afrasyab, 410. Same as the above 
q. v • 

Afrioa, 167 n 4. 

Afshar, name of a Turk! tribe, 572 
and n 8. 

Af?alu-d-Dm Ibrahim ibn ‘All an- 
Najjar, the famous poet Khaqani. 
583 n 4. 

Ag&i Muhammad Baqir Majlisi, 
author of the Haidtu-l-Qulub , 110 
n 3. 


AgAani % Kitabu-l -, 527 n 3. 

Agin-i-bdlish , 606 n 4. 

Agra, city of, 70 n 4, 341 n 1, 386 n 
3, 408 n 1, 414, 419 and n 3, 420, 
421 and n 4, 423, 425, 430, 431, 
433, 435, 442, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
451, 452, 453, 455, 456, 458, 459, 
461, 462, 463, 464, 467, 472, 474, 
476 n 5, 486 and n 6, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 492, 493, 495, 513, 515, 518, 
521, 526, 542, 547, 548, 549, 650, 
651, 652, 556, 573, 597,610, 61,7. 

Agra road, 386 n 3. 

Agra, Sarkar or district of, 70 nn 3 
and 4, 425 n 4. 

Agra, §ubah or province of, 365 n 8, 
410 n 4. 

Ahar, anoient town in the Buland- 
shahr district, 395 and n 4, 396, 
546 and n 4. 

’ Ahawan, a Bhagat boy, named 
Mujahid Khan by ‘Adli, 557 n 8. 

Ahl-i-Sunnah wa jamd'ah, a name of 
the Sunnis, 626 n 2. 

Ahl-i-Sunnat , a name of the Sunnis, 
626 n 1. 

Afomadabad, capital of Gujrat, 357 
and nn 3 and 4, 454, 455, 635 and 
n 6. 

Ahmad ibn ‘Abdu?-§amad, Khwajah, 
47. Wazir of Sultan Maudud of 
Ghaznin. 

Ahmad Abu-l-‘Abbas, son of al* 
Muwaffaq bi-llah al-‘Abbasi, 458 
n 3. 

Ahmad Aiyaz, Khwaja-i-Jahan (q. v.), 
Malik,—of the Maliks of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 304, 
315, 323, 328. 

Ahmad ‘Ali, Maulawi, editor of the 
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MuntathabU‘t-Tawdrily of BudaonT, 
92 n. 

Ahmad, son of Amir Khusru of Dihli, 
a poet, 339, 340. 

Ahmad Chap, Malik, Vazir of Sultan 
Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 238, 241, 243, 
248 and n 6. 

Abmad Danyal, father of Nizamu-d- 
Din Auliya, the celebrated Muham¬ 
madan Saint, 266 n 1. 

Abmad ibn Hagan Maimandi, Vazir 
of Sultan Mas‘ud, son of Mahmud 
of Ghaznin, 36. 

Abmad Jilwani the First, Sultan, ruler 
of Baiana, 414. See also under 
Abmad Khan Jilwani. 

Ahmad Junaid, Mulla, 486 and n 1. 
Same as the next. 

Abmad Jund, Mulla, 486 and n 1. 
Same as the above. 

Ahmad Kathii, Shaikh, 357 and n 3. 
Surnamed Ganjbakhsh, the name is 
also written Khattu. 

Abmad Khan, brother of A‘s;am 
Humayun Lodi,—one of the Amirs 
of Sulfcan Ibrihim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 434. 

Ahmad Khan Jilwani, ruler of Baiana, 
406. See also under Sultan Abmad 
Jilwani. 

Abmad Khan, the Governor of Karra 

* under Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 434, 

Abmad Khan, son of Khan-i-Jahan 
Lodi, styled A*?;am Khan Humayun, 
416 and n 11. 

Abmad Khan, son of Khan-i-Khanan 
Farmali,—of the Amirs of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 418 and nil. 

Afefnad Khan Lodi,—one of the Amirs 


of Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 434. 

Abmad Khan Sur, one of the cou¬ 
sins of §her SJiah, assumes the 
title of Sultan Sikandar, 542. See 
under Sulfdn Sikandar Sur. 

Ahmad Khattu, Shaikh, 857 n 3, 
surnamed Ganjbakhsh. The name 
is also written Kathu. 

Ahmad Lachin, Malik,—one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Mub&mmad 
Tughlaq Shah, 313. 

Ahmad, Malik, son of Amir Khusru 
the famous poet of Dihli, 339, 340. 

Ahmad, Malik, brother of ‘Imadu-1- 
Mulk Mahmud Hasan, the governor 
of Multan, 392. 

Ahmad, son of Muhammad, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi, 45 and 
n 2, 46. 

Ahmad Niyal Tigin, Amir, treasurer 
of Sultan Mas‘ud, son of M&bmud 
of Ghaznin, 36 and n n 8, 8 and 9. 

Ahmad Shah, Sultan, the ruler of 
Gujarat, 357 n n 3 and 4, 379 and 
n 2. 

Ahriman, the Satan of the Persians, 
280 and n 3. 

Aibak, soubriquet of Sultan Qntbu-d 
Din Lakbakhsh, the ruler of Dilhi, 
77 and n 2. 

Aimah grants of land, 496 and n 1. 

Ain-i-Akbari, the, 8 n 3, 18 n and 
n 1, 14 n 3, 15 n 2, 17 n 4, 19 n 
and n 6, 23 n 8, 24 n 2, 25 nn 1 
and 5, 26 n 2, 27 n 4, 28 n 2, 34 n 5, 
36 n 10, 48 » 1, 52 n 3, 62 n 2, 65 
n 1, 67 n 3,69 nn 2 and 5,71 n 3, 72 
n 4, 76 n, 81 n 2, 82 nn 3 and 5, 
84 n 2, 87 n 1, 91 n 2, 92 n 2, 95 
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n 5, 12 4 n 4, 125 n 3, 128 n 3, 129 
n 2, 130 n 1, 132 n 3, 133 n and 
n 2, 142 n 1, 147 n 1, 193 n 1, 221 
n 3, 222 n 3, 223 n , 236 n 2, 248 n 2 
249 n 5, 264 n 6, 265 nn 2 and 5, 
266 tin 1 and 4, 304 n 4, 306 n 1, 
330 n 8, 332 n 6, 353 n 1, 357 nn 

3 and 4, 366 n 3, 377 4, 380 ?i 2, 

384 n 3, 408 n 1. 410 n 4, 415 nn 

4 and 7, 416 nn 3 and 13, 417 nn 
7 and 8, 420 n 5, 8 and 9, 421 
n 8,422 nn 2 and 3, 424 n 3, 425 n 

2, 432 n 7, 439 n 2, 449 n 2, 454 n 
7, 464 w 6, 476 v- 6, 479 n 5, 496 nn 
1 and 8, 498 n 3, 499 n 3, 501 n 7, 
503 n 3, 506 n 2, 507 n 1, 508 nn 
7 and 8, 509 n 8, 515 n 4, 523 n 
6, 636 n 6, 546 n 7, 557 nn 1 and 

3, 567 n 3, 568 n 6, 571 n 9, 573 
n 3, 580 n 6, 584 n 3, 587 n 7, 588 
n 4, 690 n 5, 592 n 9, 597 n 5, 605 
n 1, 609 n 6, 610 n, 611 n 8, 623 n 
6, 626 n 3. 

‘Ainu-I-Mulk ghihab Mulfcani,—one 
of the Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dm 
Khilji, 264, 282, 283, 285, 290, 291, 
292, 294, 312. 

Aiyiz, Amir,—one of the favourites 
of Sult,an Malimud of Ghaznin, 32 
n 1, 33 and n 3, 34. 

Aiyaz, Malik, Khwaja-i-Jahiin, (q.v.), 
—of the Amirs of Sultan Muham. 
mad Tughlaq Shah, 304, 31 6. 

Aiyub, Khwaja, ibn Khwaja Abu-1- 
Barakat, of Mawarau-n-Nahr, a 
poet of the time of Humayun, 632 
and n 2, 633, 634, 635, 636. 

Mjaf ibu-l.Makhliiqdt of al-Qazwini, 79 

n 2. 

Ajallu-l-jabhah, 515 and n 6. 


‘Ajam (Persia), 233. 

Ajawan, town, 495. 

Ajawan,—a Bhagat boy to whom 
Islem Shah gave the name of 
Mujahid Khan, 557 n 8. 

Ajlq-l-jabhah , 516 and n 2. 

Ajmirj 69 and n 2, 70 and n 2, 120 n 
4, 124, 129 n 2, 477. 

Ajudhan, town,—known also as Pak 
Pattan, 133 n, 233, 349 n 3, 355 
and nn 1 and 3, 360, 362 and n 2 
and 3, 363 n , 520 n 2. See also 
the next. 

Ajudhya, town, 223 n. Same as 
Ajudhan, ( q . v.). 

Ajyara, Daulat Kh»n, son of Sazawal 
Khan, one of the Amirs of Islera 
Shah, 527, 531, 532 and n 2. 

Akat Khan, brother’s son of Saltan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 258 and n 7, 
259 and n 5. 

Akbar, the Emporor, 8 and n 2, 9 n 2, 
58 n 5, 63 n, 97, 125 n 1, 132 n 3, 
306 n 1, 383 n 8, 408 n J, 421 n 8, 
432 n 10, 464 n 5, 520, 660 and » 
13, 568 n 6, 580 and n 5, 581, 592 7* 
9, 594 and n 6, 596, 597. 

Akbar Ndma of Shaikh Abu-l*Eazl 
‘Allami, 504, 579 n 7. 

Akbar Shah, 8 and n 2. See under 
Akbar. 

Akchak, a district of Hindustan, 334 
and n 4. 

Akhal, town, 334 n 4. 

Akhdra , a kind of musical entertain¬ 
ment, 332 and n 5, 496. 

Akhirinpur, popular name of the 
town of Firuzpur, as the ‘ Last city ’ 
built by Firoz Shah, 336 and n 3. 

Akhor , stable, 274 n 5. 



A&kor Beg; a Court Office, 232. 

Ak&td, a gelding, 274 n 5. 

A&und, tutor, 689 and n 2 , the 
Akhund, Maulana Zainn-d-D i n 
Maljmud Kamangar Naqshbandi, 
689, 690 and n 6 . 

A£hyaf i, brothers by the same mother 
but a different father, 466 n 7. 

Al-Aasi, son of Nablh, of the tribe of 
Quraish, killed in the battle of 
Badr, 74 n 2 . 

A-lagh Khani (Ulugh KhanI), a canal 
leading from the Sutlej, now called 
the Jureah canal, 326 n 3. 

‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana, Shaikh, son of 

. Shaikh Hasan of Bangula, 607 and 
n 1, 509, 611, 612, 613, 514, 615, 
616, 617, 618, 619, 521, 522, 523, 
524. [to God, 515 n 6 . 

Al-AjaU, the Great, an epithet applied 
‘AZam, a standard or ensign, 483 n 2. 
‘Alam Khan, title of ‘Ainu-l-Mulk 
Multani (q. v.), 292, 

‘Alam Khan, son of Sultan Buhlul 
Lodi, 411 ji 2. 

‘Alam Khan Lodi, Governor of KalpI, 
—one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
436, 437, 438, 443, 446. 

‘Alam Khan, Governor of Miwat,— 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 419 and n 2 . 

‘Alam Lodi, Sultan, ibn-i-Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 461, 454, 

‘Alam, Malik, Governor of Daulat- 
abad,—of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 313. 
i Alame i the two—, or standards, the 
sun and moon, 147 n 2 . 

*Alam-i-amr } the world of the order, 
(^potentiality, 106 n 1 . 
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'AlatQ'ukhalqt the world of creation, 
or the material world, 105 n. 

* Alamu-l-Haiwdriy the animal world, 
147 n 2 . [147 n 2 . 

‘Alamu-l-Ins, the world of mankind, 

‘ Alamu-l-Jinn , the world of the jinn 
or genii, 147 n 2 . 

‘ AlamU‘l-Ma‘ddin , the mineral world, 
147 n 2 . 

‘ Alarnu-l-Mala'ikahy the world of 
angels, 147 n 2 . 

‘ Alamu-n-Nabat, the vegetable world, 
147 n 2 . 

Alaptagin. See under Alptigin. 

Al-ArJcan , the four elements, 102 n 1. 

Al-Asma‘i, the celebrated Arab Gram¬ 
marian and Philologist, 75 n. 

‘Aldu-d-Daulah Mas‘ud, Sultan, ibn 
Saiyyidu-s-Sala£in Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 55 and n 2 . 

‘Alau-d-Daulah. of Samnan, Shaikh, 
571 n 9. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Sulfan, title of ‘All 
Mardan ( 5 . v .) as ruler of Lakh- 
nauti, 86 . 

‘Alau-d-Din Ayaz, Kotwal of the New 
Castle of Dihli, under Sulfcan ‘Alau- 
d-Din Khilji, 260 n 5* 

‘Alau-d-Din, Saiyyid, Governor of 
Badaon under Sultan FIro* glhah, 
335 and n 6 . 

‘Alau-d-Din Badaoni, Sulfcan of Dihli, 
335. See ‘Alau-d-Din ibn Muham¬ 
mad Shah. 

‘Alau-d-Din Bahram ghah, Sulfcan of 
the Deccan, 309, 314* See ^asan 
Kaithali. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Sultan, king of Bangala, 
—contemporary of Sulfcaa Sikandar 
Lodi, 417. 
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‘Alau-d-Din Dharwal, Malik,—of the 
Amirs of Sultan Mahmud Shah of 
Dihli, 349. 

‘Alau-d-Din Hasan ibn Husain SurT, 
King of Ghur, 00, 61, 62. Same as 
the next (q. v.). 

‘Alau-d-Din Husain ibn Hasan Ghori 
Jahansoz, the first of the kings of 
Ghur, 61 n 4, 64 n 2. See also the 
above. 

‘Alau-d-Din Jani, Malik,—of the 
Maliks of Sultan Shamsu-d-DIn 
Iyal-timish, 94 n 3, 98 n 2. 

‘Alau-d-DIn, Governor of Karra, 236. 
See ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 

*AlSu-d-Din Khafi, Malik ‘Izzu-l- 
Mulk, Governor of Lakhnauti,—of 
the Amirs of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
Iyal-timish, 94 and n 3. 

‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, Malik and after¬ 
wards Sultan, 232, 236, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 246, 
247 n , 249, 250 and n 5, 251, 252 n 
1, 254 n 1, 266, 259, 266, 269 and 
n 1, 271 n 6, 273 and n 1, 274 and 
n 1, 282, 283,286 n 1, 289, 290, 291, 
292, 294 and n 3, 296 and n 3, 379 

. n 2, 397 n 1, 472. 

‘Alau-d-Din of Lakhnauti, Sultan. 
See under ‘All Mardan. 

‘Alau-d-Din, of Lakhnauti, Sultan, 
309. See under *Ali Mubarak. 

‘Alau-d-Din Mas‘ud, Sultan, son of 
Saiyyidu-s-Salatin Ibrahim ibn 
Sultan Ma8*ud Ghaznawi, 55 and 
n n 2 and 4. 

‘Alau-d-DinMas’udghahibn Ruknu-d- 
Din FIroz gfeah, of the ghamsiyah 
Sultans, 124, 125, 126. 

‘Alau-d-Din ibn-i-Muhammad Shah 


ibn-i-Mubarak Shah ibn-i-Khfzr 
Khan, Sultan of Dihli, 398, 399, 
400 and n, 401 and n 4, 402 and 
n 1, 405 and n 4, 406, 409. 

‘Alau-d-Din Sikandar §hah, Sultan, 
ibn-i-Muljammad Shah ibn-i-FIroz 
Shah, 347. See Humayun Khan, 
son of Sultan Muhammad §hah. 

‘Alnu-l-Mulk, Malik, uncle of ?iau-d- 
Din Barni the Historian, Kotwal of 
the' New Castle of Dihli under 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 237, 249, 
255, 260 and n 5. 

Alberuni. See under Albmini. 

AlbiranI’s Chronology (Sachau), 76 n, 
104 n 2, 108 n 4, 166 n 1, 280 nn 3 
and 4, 369 n 3, 627 n 1. 

Albiruni’s India (Saohan), 17 n 4, 
21 n 4, 22 nn 1 and 6, 23 nn 2 and 
3, 24 6, 25 n 1, 27 n 4, 28 n 3, 

36 n 10, 76 n, 79 n 2, 95 n 5, 114 
n 2, 131 n 2, 332 n 4, 

Albnrz, mountain of,—in Persia, 178 
n 2. 

Alchemy, science of, 244 p, 6. 

Alexander the Great, 35 n 2, 191 n 2, 
254 and n 6, 331 n 10, 332 n, 389 
n 2, 560 n 8, 595 n 7. 

Alexandrian School, the, 374 n 5. 

Alf j&an. See Alp Khan Sinjar. 

Alfi, 80 « 4. See under the Tarikh-i- 
Alfi. 

Alghdyatu fit Jiqh , by Qa?I Baizawi, 
0 n 4. 

Aighu Khan, the Mughul, grandson of 
Chingiz Khan, and son-in-law of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 236, 

248. 

‘All ibn-Abi Talib, the fourth Kha- 
Utah, 3 XI 6, 59 and n 4, 74 and 
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n 2, 80 n 5, 98 n 4, 105 ra 2, 106 
and n 5, 151 n 5, 166, 157 n 2, 158 
207 and n 6, 260 n 7, 303 n 4, 
376, 505 and n 6, 572 and n 1 , 67, 
n, 604, 622 n 3, 629 n 5. See 
under Asadu-Uah. 

‘All Beg Moghul, a prince of the royal 
house of Khurasan, 250, 251 and 
5, 2o2« 

‘All Daya, one of the generals of 
Sultan Mas‘ud, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 43. 

Alidek range of mountains, 530 n 3. 

Alifi the first letter of the Alphabet, 
100 and nn 2 and 3, 587 n 5, 
634 and n 1. 

Aliganj tahsil, 185 n 1, 218 n 3. 

Aligarh, town, 135 n 1, 386 n 6. 

‘All Gujrati, Amir,—of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mubarak Shah of Dihll, 
396. 

‘All Isma'il, the Sipah Salar,— one 
of the Amirs of Salman Qutbu-d-DIn 
Aibak, 88. 

‘All, son of Iyal Arsalan, a relative of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 33 n 2. 

‘All Karmakh, 69 n 1. See under 
‘Ali Kirmaj. 

‘All, of Kashmir, Sultan, 381. 

‘All Khan, a prince of the family of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 291. 

‘All K^an, a relation of Muhammad 
IT/n, the ruler of Nagor, 423 n 11, 
425. 

‘All Khatati, a court officer of Saltan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah T 304. 

‘All, Khilafat of, 577 n. 

‘All Khi|h&wandi, a relative of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 33 n 2. 

‘Aii Kirmaj, an Amir of the Ghori 
** 
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dynasty, Governor of Multan, 66 
and, n 4, 69 and n 1. 

‘All Kirmany, 66 n 4. For ‘All 
Kirmaj ( q.v.)» 

‘Ali, son of Kizil Arsalan, father-in- 
law of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 
33 n 2. 

‘All Kurbat, a relative of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 33 n 2. 

‘All Malik, Governor of Uchh, under 
Saraug Khan, the ruler of DIpalpur, 
353. 

‘Ali Mardan, one of Muhammad 
Bakhtyar’s Generals, seizes the 
sovereignty of Lakhnauti under the 
style of Sultan ‘Alan-d-DIn, 85, 86 
and n 2, 88 n l. 

Al-i-Marwan, the,—a branch of the 
Umayyad family, 59. 

‘All Masij (Mich), Amir, a chief of 
the tribes of Kunch and Mij, 83 
and n 4. Called also ‘All Mij. 

‘All ibn Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud Ghazna¬ 
wi, Sultan of Ghaznin. 50 and n 1, 

‘All Mij, 83 n 4. See under ‘All 
Masij. 

‘Ali Mubarak, Inspector of Troops 
under Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
gnah, 308, 809. Assumes the title 
of ‘Alau-d-DIn as Sultan of Lakh- 
nauti, 

‘Ali Mughul, Shaikh, ruler of Kabul, 
—contemporary of Sultan Mubarak 
Shah of Dihli, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
392. 

Al-i-Muhammad Mu?tafa, the Family 
of the Prophet, 59. 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad §ahibu-z-Zanj, 
of the family of ‘All, raises a revolt 
at Ba?ra, 458 n 3. 
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‘AH, son of Musa ar-Riza, one of the 
twelve Imams of the ghi'ah, 572 
n 3. 

‘All Quli, Usta, the Artillerist o: 

Babar, 439 and n 6. 

*Ali Quli Kh an ghaibani, the Khan-i 
Hainan, son of Gaidar Sultan 
Osbak-i-Shaibani,—oneof the Amirs 
of Humiyun and Akbar, 692 and 
n 0, 694, 697, 598, 699, 600. 

‘All Quli Khan Sistani,—one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 690. Probably 
the same as above. 

‘All bin Rab?, an Amir of the Ghaz- 
navide dynasty, 48, 60 and n 1. 

‘Ali, ring of, possessed of magical 
properties, 606 and % 6. 

*AH Sarjanddr , Malik,—one of the 
Amirs of Sultan M ulpimmad Tughl aq 
Shah, 313. 

*Ali, Shaikh, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 665 n 1. 

‘All, Shaikh, the ruler of Kabul. See 
under ‘Ali Mughul. 

‘AH Shafcranji, ghwaja, Aufoadi’s Life 
of, 114 n 2. 

‘Ali Sher, the Vazir Amir, disciple of 
Maulana Jami, 32 n 2. 

‘Ali Sher, sister’s son to £afar Khan 
‘Ala’i,—an Amir of the time of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
811. 

•AH, Sultan, King of Kashmir, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
of Dihli, 381. 

'Ali Tagin, ruler of Mawara-an-Nahr, 

—contemporary of Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, 27. 

Allahabad, city of, 416 n 6, 417 n 7, 
486 n 6. 


Allahabad, Sarkar of, 416 n 3. 
Allahdad Kalu. or Kala, Lodi, Malik, 
—one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mubarak Shah of Dihli, 391, 396 
396, 398. 

Allahdad Lodi, Malik, 398. See 
Allahdad Kalu Lodi. 

Almagest of Ptolemy, 76 n. 

Almansura in Sindh, 36 n 10. See 
under al-Man?urah. 

Alor, city of, 66 n 2. 

Alp Arsalan, son of Daud, son of 
Mika’il, son of Saljuq, second 
monarch of the Saljuqiyah dynasty, 
35 and n 1, 61 and n 2. 

Alp Khan, Governor of Dhar, 384 
and n 5, 385, Governor of Kalpi, 
393. Same as the next q. v . 

Alp Khan, commonly called Sultan 
Hoshang, ruler of Malwa, 363 n 2, 
384 and n 5, 385, 393. 

Alp Khan, title of Sin jar, wife’s 
brother of Sultan * Alau-d-DIn KLb.il ji. 
217, 249, 254, 267, 282. 

Alptagin. See under Alptigin. 
Alptigin, a slave of the honse of the 
Samanis, the independent gover¬ 
nor of GhazDi and Kabul, 18 n 1, 
14 and n n 1 and 2, 16 n 3. 

Alptigin Hajib, an Amir of the 
Ghaznavide dynasty, 47 n 6. 

Altamish or lyaltimish, 88 n 3. See 
under ghamsu-d-Din lyaltimish. 
Altamsh , meaning of the word, 89 
n 1. 

Altigin, 47 and n 6. Same as Alpti¬ 
gin flajib ( q . v.) 

ltun Bahadur,—one of the AmirB of 
the king of Khurasan, 820. 
ltun Tnsh, an officer of Sultan Mat?- 
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lnud of Ghaznin. whom he appoints 
Governor of Khwarazm, with the 
title of Khwarazm §hah, 23. 

Altuniyah, Malik. See nnder Ikliti- 
yaru-d-Din Altuniyah. 

Alwar, town and fortress, 129 n 2, 
266, 385, 443, 462, 534, 542, 543, 
547, 663. See also under Ulwar. 

Alyas Khan, Governor of Chliain, 
nnder Masnad-i-‘Ali Khi?r Khan, 
Sultan of Dihli, 379 and n 2. 

‘Am ad Khan KarranI,—one of the 
Afghan Amirs of Hindustan, 540. 

Amal or Amol, capital of Tabaristan, 
36 and n 2. 

Amani Kabuli, MIrza, a poet of the 
time of Humayun, 587 and n 3, 616. 

Amarcosh, a Sanskrit Dictionary, 
374 n. 

Amarkot, town, 464 n 5, 664, 666 and 
n 13, 667 n 1, 668 n 6. 

Ambala, town, 330 n 7, 334, 362 n 1, 

Amber, town, 520. [492, 493. 

Ambergris, notes on, 182 n 1. 

Ameer Jadeeda, 334 n 2. 

‘Amid Abu Na?r, Maqamat of,—by 
BaihaqI, 32 n. 

‘Amid DailamI, the poet, 99 n 4, 
138 n 1. Called also * Amid Ltimaki, 
q v . 

‘Amid Lumaki, of Gllan, the poet. 
—panegyrist of Sultan Muhammad 
Yamin, 99 and n 4, 138 and n 1, 
141, 144, 161,159 w 1, 160, 165 and 
n 1, 169, 172, 177, 182. Called 
also ‘Amid DailamI. 

‘Amid LuyakI, 99 n 4, for ‘Amid 
Lumaki the poet, (q. u.). 

‘Amid TulakI, 99, for ‘Amid Lumaki, 
the poet, (q. v.). 


Amin, Chief Commissioner, 497. 

Amin b-*Abdullah Kasharl, governor 
of Khurasan, under Hisham ibn 
‘Abdu-l-Malik (q. v.), 13 n 1. 

Amin Khan. Governor of Bengal, 
under Sultan GhiySsu-d-DIn Balban, 
186. 

Amir of the Eight Squares, the 
Wazir at Chess, 103 and n 1. 

Amir Abu Talib, of ‘Iraq, Saiyyid, 
—a skilful physician of the reign 
of Islem Shah, 605. 

Amir ‘All Sher, the Yazlr, disciple of 
Maulana Jami, 32 n 2. 

Amir Arslan Katibl. See Arslan 
Kdtibl. 

Amir Hasan. See Hasan of Dihli, 
the poet. 

Amir Khalifa, Prime Minister of 
Babar, 451. 

Amir Khan ibn-i-Da’ud Khan ibu-i- 
Shams Khan AuhadI, the Governor 
of Baiana, 385 n 1. 

Amir Khusru, the poet. 134 n 4,136 w, 
142 n 8. See under Khusru and 
Mir Khusru. 

Amir, Khwaja, of the Amirs of Babar, 
446. 

Amir Muzaffar,—one of the Maliks of 
Shaikh ‘All Mughul, the King of 
Kabul, 389, 390, 392. 

Amir Ruhani, IJaklm Abu Bakr 
ibn Muhammad ‘All Samarqandl, 
— a learned man of the time of 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyal-timigh, 
93 and n 2. [san, 671 n 9. 

Amir Shaikh Hasat* King of Khura- 

Amir Tamghach, title of Ibak, slave 
of Sultan Qut.bu-d-Din Aibak, 89 
and n 2. 
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Amtrdn-i-Sada , the Amirs of hun¬ 
dreds, 334 and n 2. 

Amiru-l-Millat Yammu-d-D a u 1 a t, 
title of Sulfcan Maljmud of Ghaznin, 
17. 

Amiru-l-Umard (Chief of the Amirs), 
a title, 90. 

Amirn-I-Umara Fakhrg-d-Din. Kot- 
wdl of Dihli, 260 n 2, See Maliku- 
l*Umara. 

Amiru-l-Umara Hindu Beg, of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 457. See under 
Hindu Beg Quchin. 

Amiru-l-Umara, Malik Mubarak Ka- 
bir,—of the Amirs of Tughlaq 
Shah T grandson of Sultan Firuz, 342 
and n 1. 

Amol, capital of Tabaristan, also 
■written Amal, 36 n 2. 

‘Amr ibn al-‘A?, of the Banu Umay- 
yah, one of the Governors of 
Mu‘awiyah, 157 n 2. 

<Amr ibn-u-Lais a?-Saffar, King of 
Khurasan, 481 and n 6 . 

Amraz-i’Mutazdddah , 463 and n 1. 

Amritsar, 620. 

Amroha, town, 185, 231, 251, 261, 
268, 395, 398, 546 and n 5. 

Amron ibn al-‘A?. See ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘A?. 

Amu Darya, the,—the Jailjun or 
Oxus, 27 n 1. 

Ana, a mother, in Turki, 568 n 6. 

Anagah or Andgdh , foster-mother, in 
Turki, 580 n 5. See also the next. 

jlnaka, Anoka , or Andkah , wet-nurse, 
in Turki, 464 «*5, 568 n 6, 580 n 5. 
See also Anagah. 

Anandpal or Anand Pal, sou of Jaipal, 
ruler of Hind,—contemporary of 


Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 20 
22 n 6. 

Anandrdj t Farhang of, 696 n 6. 

Anberi, township of, 530 and n 9. 

Ancient Arabian Poetry t Lyall’s In¬ 
troduction to, 99 n 6* 

Ancient Geography of India , Cunning* 
ham’s, 21 n 4, 22 n 5, 23 n 2, 24 
n 6, 48 rt 5, 66 n 3, 67 n 1, 69 n 6, 
80 n 1, 132 n 3, 265 nn 2 and 4, 293 
n 5, 362 n 2, 363 n, 382 n 4, 389 n 
2, 415 n 5. 

Ancient India , McCrindle’s, 364 n 4. 

‘Andhli, the name ‘Adli ( q . u.) per¬ 
verted, 536 and n 10. 

Andhra, country, 265 n 2. 

Andkhud, fortress of, 71. 

Anhalpur, original name of Patan, a 
city of Gujerat, 28 n 2. 

Anhalwara (Nehroala), ancient name 
of Patan, a city of Gujerat, 28 n 2. 

Anhelwara (Nahrwala) kingdom, in 
Gujerat, 256 n 4. 

Ankus , in Hindi, a hook or goad for 
elephants, 118 n 2. 

An-najm, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

Annates, of Abul Fida, 167 n 4. 

( Anqd\ a fabulous bird, called Simurgh 
in Persian, 178 n 4. 

An?ar, the, — tribes of al-Madlnah 
who supported the Prophet, 215 
and n 7 , 316 n. 

Ansuri, Hakim,—a famous Persian 
poet, 17 n 3. 

Ant, notes ou the, 108 n 1. 

Antari, township of, 630 n 9. 

Anth: Gram : Arab:, of de Saoy, 
6 n 4. 

Anti-Christ, 278 n 4, 369 n 3. See 
under ad-Dajjal. 
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Ants, Valley of the, 340 n 2 . 

Anwari, the famous Persian poet, 54 
n 1 , 76 n 1 , 626. 

Anwdru-t-Tanztl , the, a celebrated 
commentary on the (Jar*an by Qa?i 
Baizawi (q. u.), 6 n 4. 

Aowla, forest of, 379. 

* Aql-i-awwal, 374 n 5. See under 
‘Aql-i-kull. 

* Aql-i-kull, called also * Aql-i-awwal , 
the first or supreme intelligence, a 
name given to the Angel Gabriel, 
374 n 5. 

( Aql Ndmah , a work by Hakim Sana!, 
the celebrated poet, 56 n 2. 

Aqf&'s, 597. See Iqtfi grants. 

Arabia, 3. 

Arabian Nights, the, 148 n 1. 

Arabian Poetry , Clouston’s, 99 n 6 . 

Arabs, the, 28, 61 n 5, 94, 117 n 2 , 
145 n 1, 146 n 1, 192 n 2, 198 n 2, 
287, 369 n 1, 527 n, 3, 630 n 4, 637 
n 1. 

Arabum Proverbia, Frey tag’s, 468 n 3, 
607 n 3, 580 w 1 . 

Arail, town, 415 n 4. 

Aram Shah. Sultan, ibn Suljtan 
Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, 87, 88 and n 1. 

Arangal or Warangal, 265 n 4. See 
Arankal. 

Arankal, anoient capital of Telingana, 
265 and n 4, 297, 299. After¬ 
wards called Sultanpur. The name 
is also written Arangal or Waran¬ 
gal. 

*Ar‘ar, the Juniper tree, 182 n 4. 

( Araz, an accident, a term of Muslim 
theology, 614 n 2. 

A'rdz-o-jawahir, 614 n 2. < See uuder 
*Araz and Jauhar, 


Ardabil, a town of Persia, 573. 

Arg , meaning of, 314 n 1. 

Arghawan, the, (Arabic^) Arjuwan, a- 
kind of tree, 109 n 4, 172 and n 4, 
173. 

Aria, ancient name of Herat, in 
Khurasan, 35 n 2. 

‘Arif, or holy, a Sufi title, 32 n 2 , 272 
and n 1 . 

Aril, a place near Ilahabas (Allaha¬ 
bad), 415 and n 4, 

Aristotle, 255. 

‘ Ariz-i-Mamdlik, Mustermaster Gene¬ 
ral, 230 n 1, 293 and n 2. 

Arjuwan, the. See under Arghawan. 

Arkal, a place, 415 n 4. 

Arkali Khan, son of Sultan Jalalu-d- 
Din Khilji, 231, 233, 235, 236, 244, 
247 and n and n 4, 248 and n 8 . 

Al-Arkiin, the four elements, 102 
n 1 . 

Arman, country of,—in the Shah Ndma 
of Firdausi, 180 n 2. 

Armenia, 61 n 5. 

Armenians, the, 130 n 1. 

Arrah, town, 185 n 1. 

Arrian, the Greek geographer, 23 n 
3, 24 n 6 , 30 n 1, 332 n. 

Arsacia, an anoient name of the city 
of Rai (q. v.), 30 n 1. 

Arsalan Khan, one of the Shamsiyah 
Amirs, 130, 131. 

Arsalan Shah, Sulfcan, ibn Mas‘ud ibn 
Sayyidu-s-SalatJtt Ibrahim Ghazna* 
wi, 55 and n 4, 56 and n 1. 

Arsar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, 
the grandson of Sulfcan Ghiyasju-d- 
Din Balban, 226 n 1. 

Arslan Katibi, Amir, an eminent poet 
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of the reign of Sultan Jalalu-d- 
Din Khilji, 246. 

Artagin, a general of Sulfcan Maudud 
Ghaznawi. 47. 

Artauli, township, 886 and n 6. 

‘Arus-i-Jahan, town, 379 n 2. 

*Ar&f , a term of Prosody,—explana¬ 
tion of, 606 n 4. 

Aryal, a place, 416 n 4. 

Arzan , the smaller millet, 465 n 6. 

Arghan, desert of, between Bushire 
and Shiraz, 672 and n 1. 

* Asad Khan Lodi,—of the Amirs of 
Mabmud Shah, the grandson of 
Firoz Shah, 364. 

Asad bin Samin, founder of the 
SSmani dynasty, the princes of 
Khurasan, 14 n 1. 

A8 { adak Allah , 412 and n 3. 

Asadu-d-Din ibn Yaghrash Khan, 
called Malik Khamush,—uncle’s Bon 
of Sultan ‘AlIu-d-Din Khilji, 283. 

Asad ‘Ullah, or the Lion of God, 
a name of ‘All ibn Abi T«hb, 93 n 
4, 160. 

A?af, Wazir of Solomon, King of the 
Jews, 206 n. 

Asamabad, town of, 21 n 4. 

Agdru-l-Bildd , the,—of al-Qazwini, 
n 4. 

Asawal, town in Gujarat, 857 n 4, 361. 

‘Af/fr, a flower, 173 n 3. 

A?ghar, Governor of Dihli under Sul- 
t&n Sikandar Lodi, 418. 

Agh'ari, §harafn-l-Mulk, of the Amirs 
of Sultan *Alau-d-Din Mas'ud Shah, 
of Dihli, 126. 

‘Ashars, portions of ten Ayats into 
which the Qur’Sn has been divided, 
102 and n 4. 


AUA§hbdh wa-n-Nagdir, a work oil 
Fiqh or Jurisprudence, by Zainu-l* 
‘Abidin bin Najim, 5 n 4. 

Ashhab , or white ambergris, 182 n 1. 

'Ashiqa, a poem by Mir Khusru, of 
Dihli, 256, 264, 266, 267 n 1, 274 n 
1, 276 n 1. 

Ashraf Padshah, 635 n 5. 

Aghraft , a gold coin, oalled after 
Ashraf Padshah, 635 n 5. 

Ashrafu-d-Din Hasan ibn Na$iri-1- 
‘Alavi,—a poet of the time of 
Bahrain Shah Ghaznawi, 66 n 3. 
Same as Sayyid tjasan Ghaznawi 
the Poet, q. v. 

‘Ashura’, day of, 199 n 3, 200 and n. 
320 and n 4, 464, 622. 

Asi river, the, otherwise known as 
the Medaki, 419 n 6. 

Asia, Northern, 191 n 2. 

Asiatic Lithographic Press, the, 102 
n 1. 

Asiatic Researches, 374 n. , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 127 n 2, 
611 2. 

Asir, Qazi,—contemporary of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 217. 

‘Asjadi, ijakim Abu Nagar ‘Abdu*l- 
‘Aziz ibn Man?ur, a celebrated poet 
of Merv, 17 and n 3. 

‘Askari, Mirza, one of the Mughul 
chiefs under Humayun, 455, 465, 
567, 568, 673, 574, 675, 585 and 
n 9. 

A$l wa Far *, signification of the 
term, 5 n 4. 

Asmd\ names or attributes of the 
Deity, 459 n 2. 

A?ma‘i,—the celebrated Arab gram¬ 
marian and philologist, 75 n 4 
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Asman-l-HusnS , the best of names, 
603 and n 5. 

Asmau-l-JaldUyeh, terrible attributes 
of the Deity, 469 n 2. 

Asrndu-l-Jamdliyeh, amiable attributes 
of the Deity, 459 n 2. 

Asparag, a herb, 173 n 2 . 

Ashrafu-]-Mulk, of the Amirs of 
Sultan Firoz gliah. brother’s sou of 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Tnghlaq. 324. 

As-Suyul;i. See under Suyuti. 

A&arji, the jinn who stole Solomon’s 
signet riug, and ruled in his place, 
206 n 3, 206 n. 

Astronomers of Greece, 75 n 2 . 

Asun river, the,—flowing west of 
Gwaliar, 419 n 6 . 

Atd, a father, in Turki, 568 n 6 . 

Atabak or Atdbek , a Turki word, 
signification of, 568 n 5. 

Atdbaki , the office of Atabak (q . v.) t 
668 n 5. 

Atabaks of Azarbaijan, the, 158 n 3. 

Atdkd , a Turk! word, meaning of, 464 
n 6 , 568 n 6 . 

A tala Masjid, at Jaunpur, built by 
Sultan Ibiahim of Jauupur, 364 
n 3. 

Atdligh , or Ataliq } a Turki word, 
signification of, 468 and n 2, 569 n 
6 , 697. 

Atashkadd i-Azur, the, 32 nn 1 and 
2, 36 n 1, 63 n, 54 n 1, 96 n 2, 134 
ti 3, 187 n 2, 270 n 6 , 341 nn 1 
and 2, 684 n 3. 

Atava, a town in the Sarkar of Agra, 
70 n 3. See under Atawah. 

At&wah, town of, in Hindustan, 70 
and n 3. Also written Atava, (q. v.). 

r Atgah f 568 n 6 . 

3 


Atgah Khan, Shnmsu-d-Din Mntyam- 
rfiad. See under Atka Khan. 

AtiJcd, a Turki word, meaning of, 464 
n 5. 

Atka , a Turki word, meaning of, 464 
n 5, 568 n 6 . 

Atka Khan. Shamsu-d-Din Muham¬ 
mad, son of Mir Yar Muhammad of 
Ghazni, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, and foster-father to 
Prinoe Akbar, 464 n 5, 563, 568 
and n 6. 

Atkinson’s Shah Ndmah , 32 n 1, 116 
n 5, 178 n 2, 180 n 2, 321 n 1, 435 
n 2 . 

Atlas , meanings of the word, 142 n 1 , 
246 n 3. 

Atlas , Keith Johnson’s Royal , 567 n 1, 
570 ti 7. 

Atlas of India , 384 n 1. 

Attook, on the Indus, 20 n 1 , 44 a 6 
358 n 6 . 

Afwal , the, — a geopraphical work, 
14 n 3, 29 n 6 , 30 n 1. 

‘Auf ibn Qassi (called also gaqif), 
12 nl. 

‘Aufi, Muhammad, author of the 
Jd7ni l u-l-Hikdydt and 1'azkiratu-§h- 
Shu'ard . 220. 

Auhad Khan Auhadi, Governor of 
Baiana, 385. 

Auhadi’s Life of Khwaja * All gh at- 
ranji, 114 n 2. 

Auhadi family of Baiana, the 
Governors of the city, 386. 

Aulaka or aulakd , a Turki word, signi¬ 
fication of, 354 n 7. 

Annla, town of, 71 n 2 . 

Aurangzcb, Emperor of India, 82 
n 4. 
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Avicenna, 583 n 1. 

Awadh (Oudh), 415. 

Awais Jalayer, Snlfcan, son of Amir 
Shaikh IJa&an, King of Khurasan, 
671 n 9. See aHo nnder Aweis. 
Awais Sirwani, Khw.vju, one of fche 
Amirs of Islem &hiih, 493 n 7. 

Awe, Loch, 301 n 3. 

Aweis, Sul$fm, son of Shaikh Hawaii 
Jalayer, King of Khurasan, 633 n 1. 
See also under Awais. 

A'ydnt, uterine brothers, 466 n 7. 
Ayek, the,—a small river of Sialkofc, 

67 «. 

Ay-tufculmash, eclipse of the moon, 
probable origin of the name lyalti- 
mish, 89 n 1 

Ayub, tahhalhi$ or poetical name of 
Khwaja Aiyub ibn Khwaja Abu-l- 
Barakat, a poet of the time of 
Humayun, 633. 

Azadpur, fortress of, 324 n 6. 

A‘flam Humayun, Bayazid, nephew of 
Sulfcfm Buhlul Lodi, 409, 410 and 

n 1. 

A‘flam Humayun, Haibat Khan of 
Lahore,—one of fche Amirs of Shir 
Shah, 490, 492, 493, 497 and n 3, 
498, 600. 

A‘flam Humayun SJurwanl, Governor 
of Karra, — one of the Amirs of 
Sultan 1 brahim bin Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 430, 432, 433, 434, 435. 

A‘flam Humayun, sou of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 431 n 1. 

A‘flam Humayun Sirwani, Bihar Khan. 
Governor of Handiya,—one of the 
Amirs of Islem gjjah, 517, 541. 
A‘flam Khan Haibat, of Lahore, 492. 
See A‘flam Humayun Huibat. 


A'gam Khan Humayun, son of Baya¬ 
zid, son of Sulfcan Buhlul Lodi, 410 
n 1, 411 n 2, 412 n 2, 414 and n 2. 

A‘flam Khan Humiiyun, son of Khan-i- 
Jahnn Lodi,—one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 416, 434. 

A‘flam Khan Shamwu-d-Din Muham- 
mad of Ghazni, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 464. Same as Atkah 
Khan, f q. v.). 

A‘flara Malik, Shaiklizada-irBustami. 
— of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, 328 . 

A‘flamu-l-Mulk, Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din 
Yabya, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mnharrimnd Tughlaq Shah, 302, 308. 

Azun, the,—or call to prayer, 472 n 6, 
600 n 9, 601 and n. 

Azerbaijan, province of, 30 n 1, 61 n 
5, 158 n 3. 

A^du-d-D.ndah Alp Arslan, third 
monarch of the Suljuqiyah dynasty, 
35 and n 1. See under Alp Arslan. 

‘Azdu-d-Daulat, title given by the 
Khalifah Al-Qadir billah to Amir 
Yusuf, son of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghnzuin, 29 

‘Aziz Himar, 313 n 2. Same as the 
next (q. v.). 

‘Aziz Khumar, — of the servants of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
313 and n 2. 

‘Azizu-llah Tulumbi of Sambhal, 
Shaikh,—one of the great and 
learned men of the time of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 426, 427, 429. 

Azldm , the arrows in the game of 
maisir , 369 n 1. 

‘Azr»», heroine of a Turkish romance, 
mistress of Wamiq, 40 and n 1. 
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B. 

B5ba Ishaq Maghrib!, a Shaikh of 
NSgor, 357 n 3. 

BSba Qnshnqa.—or 

BSba Qughqah, one of the Amins of 
Babar, 441, 581 

Baban, the Afghan, of the Amirs of 
Babar, 439. 

Baban, of the Amirs of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud, son of Sultan Siknndar Lodi, 
471 and nn 4 and 6, 472. 

Babar, 9 n 2, 63 n, 128 n 3, 421 n 8, 
430, 487, 438 and nn 3 and 5, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 

447 , 468, 469, 534, 670, 596, 605 
n 1 , 609 and n 5, 610. 

Babar, Erskine’s Memoirs of, 421 n 8, 
437 n 7, 439 nn 4, 6 and 7, 440 ?i, 

448 n 4, 570 nn 5 and 6. 

Babnri script, or the Khfttt-i-Babnri, 
invented by Babar, 450. 

Babar-ndmah , tho,—the Memoirs of 
Babar, 325 n 3. 

Baber. See under Babar. 

Bdberndmah. See under Bdbar-ndmah. 

Babtigin, for Bartngin, the Hojib 
Buzurg of Sultan Maudud Ghazna- 
wi, 48 n 4. 

Babu Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419 

Babul, the Acacia Arabica , 335 n 10, 
650 n 1. 

Babuli, a place, 335 and n 10. 

Babylon, 169 n 1. 

Bachgotis, a tribe of Rnjputs, 414 
and n 13. 

Badagh Khan, of the Amirs of Shah 
XahmSsp, King of Persia, 456. 

Badakhshan. 27 n 2, 443, 448, 676, 
680, 681, 582, 685, 606, 608 and n 5. 

tt 


Biidalgarh, fortress of, in Gwaliar, 
432 and n 7. 

Biidalgarh,—or 

Badal Ga?h, original name of the 
citadel of Agra, 432 n 7, 551 and 
n 7. 

Badaon, district nnd town of, 71 and 
n2, 88, 89, 90, 97, 99 and n 2, 
119, 123, 124, 130, 131, 185, 231, 
233, 234, 236, 244, 261, 260, 266 
n 1, 297, 305, 335, 375, 377, 379, 
380, 386 and n 4, 396 and n 2, 398, 
399, 401, 402 Riidn 1, 405, 409, 
413 and n 13, 427, 535, 645, 646, 
557, 558, 597, 598, 600 . Written 
also Badaun, Buddon and Budniin. 

Badiionl, ‘Abdn-1-Qiidir hin Muliik 
Shah, author of the Muntnkhobv-U 
Tawarikh, 1 and ?i 1, 8 and n 2, 
9 n 2, 11 n 1, 31 n t 54 n 2, 62 n 4, 
65 n 2, 84 n , 90 n 2, 133 n, 176 n 2, 
300 n 3, 304 n 3, 306 n 1, 320 n 6, 
326 n, 328 n 6, 330 n 6, 332, 334 
n 2, 349 n 12, 356 n 3, 357 n 4, 358 
n 3, 363 n, 366 n 4, 363 n 1, 388 n 2, 
400 n, 402 n 1, 404 n 2, 414 nn 1 
nnd 6, 466 n 7, 473, 497, 503 n 3, 
511 n 2, 543 n 4, 645, 657 n 2, 579, 
584 n 3, 592 n 9, 609 n 3, 610. 

Badaun. See under Badaon. 

Badiiunl. See under Badaoni. 

Badger’s Imams and Saiyyids of 
Oman, 157 n 2. 

Badghis^ town of, 71. 

Badr, battle of,—the principal of the 
Prophet’s military exploits, 74 n 2, 
216 n. 

Badr gha‘ir ghashi, a poet of the 
time of Sultan Muhammad Tug^laq 
Shah, 296 and n 0, 321 and n 6. 
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Known also as Badru*d-Din Chachi, 
of Turkestan. 

Badra-i-Sakun, a place, 283 and n 5. 

Badru-d-Din Chachi, the poet, 296 
n 6* See under Badr 8ha‘ir Shashi. 

Badru-d-Din of Hansi, Shaikh, con¬ 
temporary of Sulfan Firoz §hah, 
322 and n 6, 323. 

Badru*d-Din Sankar, or Sangar, 
Humi, Amir i^ajib, of the Sham- 
siyah Maliks, 121 n 7, 123. 

Badrn-d-Din £afar Khan, one of 
the Maliks of Sult.au ‘Alau-d-Dm 
Khilji, 247 and n 2. 

Badshapur, town, 129 n 2. 

Badward, a name of the town of 
B&ward or Abiward in Khurasan, 
80 n. 

Bagh-i-Jud, the, 396 and n 3. 

B5gh*i-Sabz, on the banks of the 
Lahor river, 188 and n 3, 190 n 1. 

B5gh-i-Sard, 188 n 3. For the Biigh-i- 
Sabz ( q . i\). 

Bagh-i-Sarir, 188 n 3. For the Bagh-i- 
Sabz ( q . v.). 

Baghdad, 12 n 2 (read Damascus), 
17, 32 * 1, 67, 69 hi, 88 n 3, 94 
n 2, 205 n 1, 286, 311 and n 4, 322, 
394 and n 6, 397, 432 n 10, 671 
n 2. 

Baghdad gate, at Dihli, 432 n 10. 

Bagore, town, 379 1. 

Bagram, old name of Peshawar, 66 
n 6. 

Baha, Qa?I, one of the boon-com¬ 
panions of Snlfcan ‘Alan-d-Din 
Khilji, 252, 263 and n 2. 

Badadur Gurshasp, Malik, of the 
Amirs of Sultan Muhammad Tugh« 
laq §&ah, 304 and n 1 • 


BahSdur, Sultan, ruler of Gujrat,— 
contemporary of Hnmayun, 462, 
453, 454 and n 4, 455, 456, 458, 
635. 

Bahadur Khan, a prince of the family 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d*Din Khilji, 291. 

Bahadur Khan, son of Darya Khan 

* Luhani, of the Amirs of Suljan 
Ibrahim Lodi,—takes possession of 
Bihar, assuming the title of Sultan 
Muhammad, 435. Elsewhere he is 
called Bihar Khan (q. 

Bahadur Khan, Governor of Narnul 
under Sultan Mahmud, grandson 
of Snlfcan Firoz Shah. 365 n 7. 

Bahadur Khan Sistani (Shaibani?), 
Governor of Qandahar,—one of the 
Amirs of Humiiyun, 590, 591, 694. 

Bahadur Shah, otherwise known as 
Tuda (? Nudu), independent Gover¬ 
nor of Sunar Ganw,—contemporary 
of Sulfcan Ghiyfi9u-d-Din Tughlaq 
Shah, 299, 300. 

Bahadur, Sultan Muhammad, son of 
Muhammad Khan Gauria, — con¬ 
temporary of ‘Adli, 556 and n 3. 

Bahadur Nahir, Khan Zada of Miwnt, 
343, 344 and n 7, 345, 347, 351 
and n 6, 354, 358 and n 4, 806 11, 
375. Founder of the Khan Zada 
race, the rnlers of Miwat. 

Bahankar, fortress of, 80 and nn 4 
and 5. 

Bah Spur, town, 227 and n 7, 229. 

Bahar Khan, A'gam Humayun Sir* 
wani, 521. See under Bihar Khan. 

Baharl, town, 232. 

Bahdristdn, one of the works, of 
Maulani Jami, 32 n 2. 

Baharpur, town, 227 n 7. 
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Bahiui-d-Din, one of the Amirs of 
Islem Shah S»r, 580. 

Bahia-d-Dm Gurshasp, Malik, Gover¬ 
nor of Sagur, nnder Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Tnghlaq Shah, 304 n 1. 

Bahau-d-Din Jangi, Malik, of the 
Amirs of Muhammad Shall FIroz 
g]iahi, 344. 

Bahau-d-Din Muhammad DshT Far- 
ghfini. 78 n 2. See Bahau-d-Din 
Dshi. 

Bahau-d-Din Naqahbandl of Bukhara, 
Khwaja, a renowned saint, the 
founder of the Naqahbandl School, 
588 n 4. 

Bahau-d-Din Sam ObfirT, Malik, 77 
n 1. Probably Malik ‘Alau-d-Din 
Muhammad is meant. 

Bahau-d-Din Tughral, Malik, one of 
the generals and slaves of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Snm Ghuri, 80, 81. 

Bahau-d-DIu Ushi, a famous preacher 
and learned divine of the time of 
Sult;an Qufcbu-d-Din Aibuk, 78 and 

n a. 

Bahau-d-Din Zakariyai the Mnltani, 
Ghausu-l-‘Alam Ha?rat Shaikh, a 
famous Muhammadan Saint, 133 
and n and n 2, 248 n 2. 

Bahda, a village of the dependencies 
of Khurasan, 588 and n 5. Called 
also Bahdayan. 

BahdSyan, village of, 588 n 5. See 
the above. 

Al-Babb&3, or the controversialist, a 
name of gfcaikh Nizamu-d-DIn 
Auliya of Budaon (q. v.) } 71 n 2. 

Bahira, town, 465. 

Bahjat Khan, governor of Chanderi 
under Sultan Mahmud of Malwa, 


transfers Chanderi to Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 424 and n 4. 

Bahlol, Sultan, 377 n See nnder 
Sulf/in Buhlul Lodi. 

Bahman, an ancient King of Iran, 
35 7 x 2, 

Bnhman. eleventh month of the 
Persian year, 627 and n 1. 

Bahman, one of the Amirs of Islem 
Shah Sur, 517. 

Bahman Khan, a Niyazi Afghan. 
498. 

Bahmanwn, ancient name of the 
town of al-Mansiiruh in Sindh, 36 
n 10. 

Bahr-i-‘ Ajam, the,—a lexicographical 
work, 114 n 2. 

Bahr-i-Jurjan, the Caspian, 163 n 1. 

Bahr-i-Khwnrazm, the Lake Aral, 
153 n 1. 

Bahr-i-Nitas, the Black Sea, 153 n 1. 

Babr-i-Qulzum, the Red Sea, 169 
n 1. 

Bahr-i-Tabariya, the Dead Sea, 153 
n 1. 

Bahrah, town of, 128 n 3. Probably 
same as Bhera (q. v.). 

Bahraich, district, 349, 409, 411 n 2. 
See also the next. 

Bahraij, district, 125, 126, 131. See 
also the above and under Bhnraij. 

Bahram, anoient King of Persia, 157 
n 1, 436. 

Bahrdm Iba, Kishlu Khan, governor of 
Multan and Uohh, adopted brother 
of Sultan Ghiyaau-d-Din Tnghlaq 
ghah, 292 and n 4, 293, 297 and 
n 6, 304. 

Bahram Khan, son of Sulftan Ghiya- 
sn-d-Din Tughlaq ghfih, 297. 
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Bahram Khan, governor of Sunar- 
giinw under Sultan Muliammad 
Tnghlaq §]iah, 308. 

Bali ram Khan Turkbacha, ruler of 
Samana, contemporary of Mahinud 
Shah of Dihli, 362, 365. 

Bahrain MJrza, brother of Shiih 
Tahmaep, King of Persia, 669. 
Bahrain &hah, Sultan, ibn Mas‘ud ibn 
Sultiin Ibrahim Ghaznawi, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 60. 

Balaam Shah, eon of Saltan Na^ira- 
d-DIn Qubficlmh ( q . v ), 90. 

Bahram Shah, son of Sultan Shaman- 
d-Din Iyal-timjsh. See under 
Mu'izzu d-DTn Bahram Shah. 
Bahram Ullah, 297 n 6. For Bahram 
Iba ( q. v»), 

Baljri, Malik, of the Maliks of Abu 
Bakr Shah, Snlfciin of Dihli, 344-. 
Bahrsur, a halting-place opposite to 
Baiiina, 518. 

Bahru-UJawdhir, a work on medicine, 
6 n 3, 30 n 2, 42 n } 49 n 2, 101 n 1, 
117 n 2, 118 n, 146 a 6, 148 * 4, 
161 n 3, 167 n 2, 226 n 6, 319 n 4. 
Bahwa Luhiini, Miyan, Governor of 
Baiaua, one of the Maliks of Islem 
ghah, 518, 619. 

Baiana, district and town, 359, 360, 
378, 379, 385, 3s6, 387, 392, 395 
and n 3, 400, 405, 4H, 41H, 419, 
424, 443, 445, 452, 487, 488, 497, 
607, 609, 612, 613, 618, 619, 620, 
626, 541, 549, 551 and n 8, 653, 
597, 598. See also under Bhilua 
and Binna. 

Baiana, fortresB of, 649, 661. 

Baihaqi, the Historian, 32 n , 36 nn 8 
and 9, 37 v 2, 46 v 2. 


Bairiim Dev, Raja of Hindustan, con* 
temporary of Saltan Mahmud of 
Ghaznln, 28 and n 4. See under 
Brahma Dev. 

Bairam Dev, son of Rai Harsingh of 
Itawa, contemporary of Mahmud 
Shah, grandson of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, 361. 

Bairam Dev, the Raja of Kola, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn 
Khilji, 231. 

Bairam Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, one of 
the great Amirs of Humayun and 
Akbar, 417, 667, 668, 569, 573, 678, 
588, 589, 590 and n 6, 591, 691, 
595, 597. 622. 

Bairam Khan Turkbacha, ruler of 
Samana. under Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr 
Khan of Dihli, 365, 378. 

Baitfili, township of,—on the banks of 
the Ganges, 360 and n 3, 375, 377, 
379, 407 n 1. See also Betali. 
Baitarani river, the,—in Orissa, 125 
n 3. 

Baitigin, 48 n 4, for Bartagin, the 
Hajib-i-Bnzurg (q, v.). 

Bniza, a village of Shiraz in Persia, 

6 n 4. 

Bai/.awi, Qa/.i, author of the Anu'aru-t - 
Tanztl, a celebrated commentary 
on the Qur’an, and of the Nizamu-t - 
Tawdr?kh, 6 and n 4, 10 n 3, 34 and 
n 8, 45 and n 2. 52, 56 n 1, 62 and 
nn 3 and 4, 63, 64 n 1. 

Bajj, fort of,—in Majbaristan, 34 and 
n 6. 

Bajlana, a place on the Ganges, 

379. 

Bajwara, town, 380 and n 2, 391 and 
n 6, 497, 520. 
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Bakhfcvar Kliilji. Malik, 80 n \. See 
under Muhammad Bakhtyar Ghuri 
or Khilji. 

Bakkar, town, 559 and H 5, 560, 561 
and n 11, 562, 566 and n 13, 567, 
674, 580. See also under Bukkur 
and Bhakkar. 

Baksar, country of, 408 and n 6- 

Baktuzun, one of the Amirs of ‘Abdu-1- 
Malik ibn Nuh Samarii, King of 
Khurasan, 16 and n 2. 

Balaram, town, 346. 

Balarwan, fortress of, # in Gharjistnn, 
63 n 1. 

Balban, the elder, 124. See Malik 
‘Izzu-d-DIn Balban-i-Kashlu Khan. 

Balban, Suljan. See under Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban. 

Balban, the younger, Malik and after¬ 
wards Sultan Ghiyasu-d-DIn ( q . v ), 
121 and n 7, 122. 

BalbanI Amirs, known also as the 
Ghiyasi Amirs, the partisans of 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d>Din Balban, 232, 
233. 

Balfour, 162 n 3. 

Balkatigln, the slave of AJptigln, 
Governor of Ghazni, 14 n 1. 

Balkh, 16, 17, 20, 23, 27 and n 1, 30, 
35, 37 and n 7, 38, 44, 46 n 1, 47, 
445, 681, 682 and n 7, 585, 597 
n 5. 

Balfeh, the river of,—the Jaihun, 27 
n 1, 582 n 7. 

Balnat, hill country of, 474. See 
also the next. 

Balnath, mountains of, 22 and n 5. 
See also the above. 

Bamian, district and town of, — in 
Afghanistan, 46 and n J, 56. 

** 


Baniiras, 416, 520. Banarnsi, 339 n 
6. See Baranasl. 

Banas, the,—a tributary of the 
Chambal river, 385 n 3. 

Banatu-n-Na‘yi, the constellation 
Ursa Major, 198 and n 2. 

Banbhar, town, 630 and n 3. 

Banda, town, 417 n 7. 

Bandhu, fortress of, 417 n 7. 

Bandhuga^b, fortress, 417 and n 7. 

Bangala, 79, 82, 86, 135, 222, 325, 
417, 457, 458, 460, 461, 470, 472, 
507, 552, 554, 573. See also under 
Bengal. 

Bangalls, the, 470. 

Bangarman, township of, 434. 

Bang-Mat! river, 84 n. Culled also 
the Beg-Mati (q. v.). 

Banhar, town, 530 n 3. 

Banhbana, llai, brother’s son of the 
Jam of Thatha, contemporary of 
Suljtan FIroz Shah, 332 n 6, 333 
n 4. 

Banian, town, 95 n 8, 128 n 1. 

Ban jar as, grain sellers, 477. 

Banswala, town, 495. 

Banu Tamlm An?arl, early Muham¬ 
madan sovereigns of Sin d, 13 n. 

Bapak, 415 n 5, for Prayag, the 
ancient name of Allahabad. 

BaqiVi, Maulana, a learned man of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Baqi-i-Khatlb, one of the learned 
poets of the time of Sultan Jalalu- 
d-DIn Khilji, 245. 

Barddaran-i-akhyaft, brothers by the 
same mother but a different father, 
466 n 7. 

Barddaidn-i-u'ydni, uterine brothers, 
466 n 7. 
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Baran, district and town, 89 and n 4, 
121 n 6, 226, 227, 230 n 1, 260, 357, 
359, 864, 396. See also the next. 

Baran, fortress of, 24 n 1. See 
Barnah. 

Baranasi, town, 329 and n 6. See 
under Banaras. 

Barangkdr % right wing of a Turkish 
army, 439 n 4. 

Barani, the Historian. See under 
£iau*d‘Din Barni. 

Barawar bacha. See under Hasan, 
Bara war bacha. 

Barawar tribe, a family of servile 
position in Gujrat, 274, 285, 288. 
See also the next. 

Bara was, the, 289. Same as the 
Barawar family ( q . v.). 

Barb ale, chief attendant of a darbdr, 
601 and n 6. 

Barbak Bektars Suitani, Malik, one 
of the Maliks of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 186 n 6. 

Barbak ghah, son of Sultan Buhlfil 
Lodi, 409 and n 8, 411 n 2, 412 n 2, 
413 and n 13, 414 w, 1, 415. 

Barchha , a small spear, 479 and n 2. 

Bardar, hills of, 130 n 2. 

Bardat, governor of the fortress of 
Bartah in Hindustan, contemporary 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 24 
n 1. 

Bardhan, town, 83, 84 n. . 

Bardhan Rot, town of, 84 n^ 

Bareilly, 364 n 4. See also the next. 

Bareli, town of, 71 n 2 . See also 
Bareilly. 

Barer?, P argana of, 424 n 3* 

Bari, township in the Sarkiir of 
Agra, 410, 425 and n 4. 


Barmazid Kor, one of the Amirs of 
ghir S^ah, 490 and n 4. 

Barnah, fortress of, 24 and n 1. 
Same as Baran ( q . v.). 

Barni, the Historian. See under 
?iau*d*DIn Barni. 

Baroda, district, 313, 314. 

Barqa‘i, Haji, a court offioer of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 311, 315. 

Barsine, wife of Alexander the Great, 
332 n. 

Bartagln, the Hajib-i-Buznrg,—one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Maudud 
Ghaznawi, 48 and n 4. See also 
under Bashtigin. 

Bartnh, fortress of, 24 a 1. 

Baruj (Broach), 311 and n 3. 

Buruja, town, 358 n 6. 

Burwat, Governor of the fortress of 
Barnah, in Hindustan, a contem¬ 
porary of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaz¬ 
nin, 24 and n 1. 

Biisad IQ^an, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmud, the grandson of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, of Dihli, 364. 

Basawar, town, 349, 445, 476, 479, 
512, 549. 

Bashir, the Sirdar, an adherent of the 
house of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 
273. 

Bashtigin IJujib, one of the Amirs of 
the Gjhaznavides, 48 n 4, 69 n 1. 
See under Bartagln. 

Ba?ra, town of,—in Arabian ‘Iraq, 
12 n 1, 458 n 3. 

Basudev (Vasudeva), one of the Hindu 
gods, 24 and n 6. 

Basuli, a place, 336 n 10. 

Bathindah, towu of, 69 n 2. Soo also 
under Batiudah. 
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Batil, 618 it 2. 

Batindah, called also Tabarhindah, 
the capital of Jaipal,—the ruler of 
Hindustan at the time of Maljmud 
Ghaznawi, 19 n 2, 20 n 1. See also 
Bathindah. 

B5j;inl sect, the,—a sect of Muham- 
madan heretics, 22 and n 8* 

Ai-Batinlah, 22 n 3. Same as the 
above (q. v.). 

Batlahl, town, 334 and it 5. 

Batul, the offset of a palm-tree, 622 
n 4. 

Al-Batu], a name of Fatimah, daughter 
of the Prophet, 622 n 4. 

Baward, a city of KJmrasan, 29 and 
n 6, 30, 42, 43. Called also Abl- 
ward ( q . v 

Bayak, 416 n 6, for Prayag, the ancient 
name of Allahabad. 

Bayazid An?arl, also called PIr Roshan, 
founder of a §ufi sect, called the 
Roshaniyyah or enlightened, 68 
and n 6. 

Bayazid Ararat Humayun, nephew of 
Sultan BuhlGl Lodi, 409, 410 and 
n 1. 

Bayazid, Khwaji, eldest son of Sultan 
Buhlul Lodi, 401 7t 4, 410 ft 1, 414. 

Bayazid, ghaikfe, the brother of 
Mustafa Farmall,—one of the 
Afg&an Amirs who joined Humayun, 
444. 

Bayazid, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mahmud, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 471 aud ft 4, 472. 

Bay ley, History of Gujarat, 17 n 4, 
71 » 3, 264 » 6, 313 it 5, 357 ft 3, 
452 it 6, 454 nn 1 and 7, 455 a 1, 
458 n 6. 

** 4 


BSz Bahadur, son of Sazawal Kham 
ruler of Malwa, contemporary of 
‘Adli, 554, 567. 

Bazana, town of, 27 it 4. 

Baagfeand, fortress of, 44 and it 4. 

Beale’s Dictionary of Oriental Bio* 
graphy , 32 it 1, 33 it 1, 38 it 4, 53 it, 
54 it 2, 55 it 3, 58 it 5, 99 ft 3, 133 
it 2, 134 it 4, 158 it 3, 187 it 2, 233 
it 4, 236 it 2, 272 it 1, 279 it 3, 297 ft, 
298 nn 2 and 4, 332 it 2, 339 it 4, 
449 nn 2 and 3, 450 it 5, 507 it 2, 
533 nit 1 and 6, 571 it 9, 584 it and 
n 3, 624 it 6, 633 n 1. [Baiana. 

Beana, town of, 80 it 5. See nnder 

Bedar, a town of the Deccan, 299 it 3. 
See also under Bidar. 

Bedr, battle of,—the Prophet’s prin¬ 
cipal military exploit, 74 it 2, 216 it. 
More correctly Badr. 

Beerbhoom, the Raja of, 329 it 9. 

Beg Tugkdl, one of the generals of 
Sultan Mas‘ud, son of Su4.au Mah¬ 
mud Ghaznawl, 43. See under 
Tug]jdl Beg. 

Begam, the Queen-consort of Hama. 
yun, mother of Akbar, 660, 566, 
668 and n 7. See Ijlamlda Banu. 

Beghu, the Turkoman, chief of the 
Turkomans, contemporary of Sultan 
Mas‘ud, son of Mahmud Ghaznawi, 
38 and n 3, 39. 

Beghii Malik Shah. See the above. 

Beg-Matl river, the, 84 it 1. Called 
also the Baug-Matl (q. v.). 

Behar, capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Magadh, 82 and it 1. See under 
Bihar. 

Beh&ristdn , of Maulana ‘Abdu-r- 
Rahman JamI, 32 it 2. 



Beh&fc, the,—old name of the Jhilam, 
one of the five rivers of the Pan jab, 
44 n 0, 128 n 3, 500, 503. Spelt 
also the Behat. 

Behnbur, town, 630 n 3. 

Behzad, Malik, Governor of Multan 
under Sulfan Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 305. 

Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Poesie der 
alten Arabe , Nttldeke’s, 99 n 6. 

Bejl Eai, Raja of Bhatia, contem¬ 
porary of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghaznin, 19. 

Bekasl, Maulana, a poet of the time 
of Hnmiiyun, 453 and n 7. 

Belnat mountains, 22 n 5. See under 
Balnut and BalnSth. 

Bengal, 81 n 2, 82 nn 3 and 4, 135 
n 1, 299, 300, 303 n, 345 n 2, 466 
n 6, 540. See also under Bangala 
and Bengala. 

Bengala, 79, 82, 86. See also under 
Bangala and Bengal. 

Ber , fruit of the 1 Unnab tree in 
Hindustani, 117 n 2. 

Beraisen, a mistaken reading of bi 
Rasain, t.«., the two Rases (q, v.) t 
326 n. 

Berenice, an ancient port of the Red 
Sea, 169 n 1. 

Betali, on the Ganges, 185 n 1. See 
under Patiall and Baitall, 

Betel-leaf, note on, 802 n 6. 

Betle-chewer’s canoer, 303 n . 

Betwa river, the, 95 n 3. 

Beveridge’s the Emperor Akbar , 68 
n 6. 

Bezoar stone , 118 n. 

Bhadaull, one of the dependencies of 
Sakit, 410 n 4. 


Bhadauriahs, the, 408 n 1. See the 
Bhadaurls. 

Bhadauris, the,—the inhabitants of 
the Bhadawar district, 408 andn 1* 

Bhadawar, a district S. E. of Agra, 
408 n 1. 

Bhadawah, town, 410 n 4. 

Bhagat, the,—a Hindu caste of loose 
people, 557 and n 9. 

Bhagatiya, the,—a Hindu caste of 
loose people, 557 n 9. 

Bhiiglrathi, the 82 n 4. 

Bhaka, a servant of Shir Khan, after - 
wards Shir Shah Sur, 468. 

Bhakari, Shaikh, son of Shaikhu-1- 
Hadiyah, contemporary of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 429 and n 5. 

Bhakkar, town, 464. See under 
Bakkar and Bukkur. 

Bhangar, fortress of, 71 and n 2, See 
also under Bhankar and Bahankar* 

Bhankar, fortress of, 90. See also 
under Bhangar and Bahankar. 

Bharaij, district, 132. See under 
Bahraich and Bahraij. 

Bhartpur, district, 134 n 1, 366 n t 

Bhasiyana, country of, 80 and n 5. 

Bhat, fort of, 365 and n 3* See 
Bhatnlr. 

Bhata or Bhata, a place, 19 n 4. See 
under Bhatia. 

Bhati, a town situated between the 
arms of the Mihran (Indus), 36 
n 10. 

Bhati tribe of Hindus, the, 66 and 
n 2. 

Bhatia, a place in the vicinity of 
Multan, 19 and n 4, 66 n 2. 

Bhatnlr, town, 355 nn 1 and 3« 

Bhatpar, 355 n 3, for Bhatnlr (q. v.% 
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Bhatfca, town, 408 n 7, 485 and n 9, 
489, 542, 544, 553. 

Bhatta, Kingdom of, 544. 

Bhatta, Amirs of, 485. 

Bhatwara, a place, 405. 

Bhawan, a place, 20 n 5. 

Bhayana, country of, 80 n 5. See 
under Bhiana, Biana and Baiana. 

Bhera, a place on the left bank of the 
Jhelum under the Salt Range, 19 
n 4. See under Bahrah. 

Bhiana, territory of, 80 % 5. See 
nnder Bhayana, Biana and Baiana. 

Bhllsa, a town on the Betwa in 
Malwa, 95 and n 3, 236 and n 3. 

Bhim, a hero of Indian mythology, 
20 n 5, 21. 

Bhim, town of, 20 n 5. 

Bhim Dev, Rai, ruler of Gujrat, con¬ 
temporary of Suljtan Mu‘izzu-d-DIn 
Sam Ghuri, 66, 7l. [Dev. 

Bhim Rai Dev, 71. See under Bhim 

Bhim, Rai, the chief of Jammoo, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
of Dihli, 383 and n 3. 

Bhim Sen, Raja, founder of the town 
of Bhongaon, 386 n 3. 

Bhimnagar, fortress of, 20 and n 6, 

Bhodal, township of, 547 n 4. 

Bhojpur, fortress of, 185 and n 1. 

Bhongaon, a town in the Mainpuri 
district, 386 nn 3 and 4. See also 
under Bhunganw. 

Bhugaon, 386 n 3. See the above and 
also Bhunganw. 

Bhuhar, town, 360. 

Bhukanur, town, 386 n 3. 

Bhunganw,—or 

Bhungaon, in the Mainpuri district, 
386 and n 403, 431. 
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Bhurayee, town, 414 n 3. 

Biah, the, 23 ft 3, 126, 130, 251, 353, 
381, 389, 391, 392, 412 n 2. Called 
the Kali Pan! ( q . v.), and the Bias. 

Bias, the, 325 n 3. Same as the river 
Biah ( q. v,). 

Bibi Ba’I, daughter of Nisjam Khan 
Sur and wife of Islem Shah, 635. 

Bibi Khunza, Malika-i-Jahan, chief 
wife of Sultan IJusain Sharqi, 409 
and n 2. 

Bibi Rachi, mother of Sultan Mnliam- 
mad Shah Sjiarql of Jaunpur, 403 
n 8 . 

Bible, the, 394 n 6 . 

Bibliotheca Indica, the, 127 n 2, 142 
n 1, 315 7i 7, 329 7i 3. 

Bidagh Khan Qizilbash Afshar, one of 
the Amirs of Shah Tahmasp of 
Persia, 572 and Tin 7 and 8, 575 
and n 3, 578. 

Bidar, town,—in Haidarabad, Deccan, 
299 and n 3, 311, 312, 314. Called 
also Bedar. 

Bidaspes, the,“the Jhelam river, the 
Vitaeta of Sanskrit writers, 23 n 3. 

Bihand or Waihind, a place on the 
western bank of the Indus, 20 n 1 . 

Bihar, 185, 328, 329, 338, 348, 416 
and nn 12 and 13, 417, 434, 435, 
436, 444, 446, 456, 457, 467, 469, 
470, 471 and n 1, 521. 

Bihar Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 443. 

Bihar Khan. A'jam Humayun Sirwani, 
Governor of Handlya under Islem 
Shah Sur, 517, 521, 541. See Bahar 
Khan. 

Bihar Khan, son of Darya Khan 
LuljanI, Sultan of Bihar, 467. See 
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Sulfan Mu^mmad of Bihar. Else¬ 
where called Bahadur Khan (q. v.). 
Bihishti, author of a commentary on 
the Sahdif, 427 n X. 

Bijiana, a place on the Ganges, 231, 
Bijnor, hills of, 130 and n 2. 

Bikanir, town of, 69 n 2. 

Bilal, the Abyssinian mu’azzin of 
Muhammad, 60 1 n. 

Al-Bilazuri, author of the Futuhu-l - 
Bulddn , 11 n 3. 

Biluchistan, 48 n 4, 420 n 9, 

Bin, township of, 626. See also Bin 
Bau. 

BJna PanTpati, Shaikh, a famous 
surgeon, 366 n 3. 

Binayek Deo, Kaja of Dholpur,—con¬ 
temporary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
419 n 4, 420 and n 2. 

Binayik Deo, same as the above 
(g. v.). 

Bin Bau, in the Panjab, 623, 525. 

See also Bin. 

Bird, note on, 303 n. 

Birjis, the planet Jupiter, 680 and n 2. 
Birni Khoja, town, 327 and n 3. 

Birum. See under Albiriini. 

Bisal, fortress, 883 n 3. 

B$£h, aconite, 172 n 2. 

Biemi-lldh , in the name of God, used 
at the beginning of all works, 428 
and n 4. 

Bitter Lakes, the, 169 n 1. 

Bizhan, son of Geo and nephew of 
Bustam, in the Shdhndmah of 
Firdausi, 116 n 5,180 and n 2, 181 
n 1. 

Blaokwater, the,—known as the 
KilipSni (q. v.), 860 and n 3, 378 
and n 1, 886, 411. I 


I Bland, On the Persian game of chess, 
103 n 1,115 n t 479 n 7. 

Blocbmann, 8 n 8, 19 n, 67 n 3, 363 
n 1, 357 n 4, 366 n 3, 408 n 1, 416 
n 4, 417 n 8, 420 nn 8 and 9, 421 
n 8, 422 n 2, 424 n 3, 432 n 7, 440 
n 2, 464 n 5, 476 n 5, 479 n 6, 496 
nn 1 and 8, 498 n 3, 499 n 3, 601 
n 7, 603 n 3, 606 n 2, 607 ti 1, 608 
nn 7 and 8, 609 n 8, 616 n 4, 523 
n 6, 540 nn 3 and 7, 567 n 1, 667 
n 3, 568 n 6, 671 n 9, 580 n 5, 584 
n 3, 588 n 4, 590 n 5, 692 n 9, 597 
n 5, 605 w 1, 609 n 6, 010 n, 611 
n 3, 623 n 6, 626 n 3. 

Bine, the customary mourning colour 
in Persia, 209 and n 3. 

Bohar, a place in the vicinity of 
Hansi, 248 and n 4. 

Bokhara. See under Bokhara. 

Bombay edition of the Ata$h-Kada, 
584 n 3. 

Bombay text of the TariHi-i-Firiihta, 
72 n 2, 205 n 2, 304 n 1, 307 n , 
325 7i 3, 326 2, 327 fi 3, 380 n 6, 

834 n 3, 339 n 2, 342 n 3, 345 n 2, 
350 7i 3, 855 7i 4, 360 n 3, 365 2, 

379 7i 2, 385 n 1, 393 rc 3, 400 n, 
401 n 2, 402 nn 1 and 6, 403 nn 4 
and 5, 404 nn 2 and 6, 406 nn 1 
and 5, 410 nn 1 and 4, 411 n 2, 
412 n 2, 413 n 13, 415 n 7, 422 n 3, 
424 7i7i 2 and 4, 425 n 6, 432 rm 3 
and 7, 433 n 3, 438 n 3, 466 » 5, 
478 nn 7 and 8, 488 w 6, 490 n 4, 
637 7i 2, 669 nn 6 and 8, 660 n 2, 
661 w 2, 664 7m 0 and 8 , 566 n 13, 
667 t» 9, 673 n 3, 679 * 8, 683 n 3, 
609 7i 6, 626 » 3. 

Bost, district, 15 n. 
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Boat, town,—on the banka of the 
Hendmand, 15 n. See under Bust. 

Brahma Dev, one of the Rajas of 
Hindustan at the time of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 28 n 4. 

Brahmanpntr, the, 84 and n 1, 186 
n 6. Called also the Brahmkadi. 

Brahmans, the, 27, 28, 331, 332, 509 
n 5. 

Brahmaputra, the, 84 n 1. See the 
Brahmanpntr. 

Brahmkadi, the, 84. See under the 
Brahmanpntr. 

Brentford, 301 n 2. 

Brian O’Linn, 618 to 1. 

Briggs, Ferishta , 13 to 1, 16 nn 1 and 
2, 19 to 5, 20 n 2, 23 to 2, 27 n 4, 
28 nn 2 and 4, 29 nn 1 and 5, 30 
n 2, 31 to, 33 n 2, 34 n 5, 36 n 9, 47 
n 7, 48 nn 2 and 4, 66 nn 2 and 4, 
259 n 5, 273 n 4, 300 n 3, 304 n 1, 
307 n, 327 n 1, 329 n 9, 331 n 10, 
332 to, 334 n 2, 336 n 5, 338 n 1, 
344 n 7, 348 nn 3 and 9, 350 n 3, 
355 nn 1 and 4, 359 to 2, 360 n 3, 
365 n 2, 367 to, 379 nn 1 and 2, 393 
n 5, 400 n , 410 to 3, 414 toto 8 and 5, 
417 n 5, 419 n 1, 424 n 4, 425 n 6, 
461 n 3, 478 to 7, 488 n 5, 490 n 4, 
566 to 13, 624 n 6, 625 to 3. 

Broach, 311 to 3. See under Baruj. 

Bu ‘All, commonly known as Ibn 
SIna (Avicenna), 533 and EL 1. 

Bubonic plague, 524 and to 1. 

Budaon. See under Badaon. 

Budaon gate, in Dihli, 227, 260. 

Badaoni. See under Badaoni. 

Budaun. See under Badaon. 

Bud&uni. See under Badaoni. 

Buddhists,, the, 95 to 3. 


Bodh, Shaikh, a learned physician of 
Bihar, in the time of gher g]hah and 
Islem Sh^h, 521 and to 4, 522. 

Bughra Khan, son of Sultan Ghiyasn-d* 
Din Balban. See under Na^iru-d- 
Dln Bughra Khan. 

Buhlul Lodi, Malik and afterwards 
Sulfcan, 398, 399, 400, 401 and 
to 4, 402 and nn 1 and 5, 403 and 
nn 4 and 5, 404 and to and tow 2 
and 5, 405, 406, 407 and to 1, 408 
and to 6, 409 and to 7, 410 and 
nn 1 and. 4, 411 and to 2, 412 to 2, 
413 to 13, 466. 

Buhlul, Sultan, ibn-i-Kala Lodi. See 
the above. 

Buhlul, Shaikh, brother of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus of Gwaliar, 
comtemporary of Humayun, 459. 

Bukhara, 13 to 1, 14 n 1, 20 to 2, 27 
to 1, 89, 93, 446 to 2, 533 to 1, 570 
to 7, 588 to 4, 618 and n 6. 

Bukhari. Imam, the celebrated author 
of Sahihu-l-Bukhdri , a collection of 
authentic traditions, 0 and n 8. 

Bukkur, later name of al-Man?urah 
in Sind, 36 n 10, 559 to 5. See 
under Bakkar and Bhakkar. 

Bulandshahr, district and town of, 89 
to 4, 121 to 5, 395 to 4, 396, 540 to 4. 

Bulgar, one of the bods of Gaz, the 
tenth son of Yafis (Japhefc), 61 n 5. 

Bulgarians, the, — descended from 
Bulgar ( q. v.), 61 to 5. 

Bu-l-Mugafifar, 77 and n 1, for Abu-1- 
Mugaffar Mu‘izzu-d-Din Muhammad 
Sam Ghuri. [omen, 68 n 1* 

Biemah, the Owl,—the type of ill- 

Buraq, the animal upon which 
Muhammad was mounted during 
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his ascent to heaven, 150, 292 and 
n 6, 293 n. 

Burgess, 8 urya Sidahdnta , 163 n 2. 

Burhan, servant of Sultan Mahmud 
of Gujarat, 533 and n 5. 

Burhanabad, township, 386. 

Burhdn-i-Qdfi a Persian Dictionary, 
79 n 1, 101 n 1, 102 n 5, 108 n 4, 
109 n 4, 115 n 3, 117 n 2, 122 n 3, 
137 n 6, 138 n 3, 143 n 2, 146 n 1, 
162 nn 3 and 6, 153 rm 1 and 4, 
154 n 5, 168 w 6, 159 n, 160 n, 2, 
166 7i 1, 167 n 2, 171 n 2, 172 nn 2, 
3 and 4, 173 w 2, 178 n 4, 182 nn 1 
and 4, 192 n 3, 193 n 1, 314 n 1 
319 n 4, 321 nn 1, 2 and 4, 340 
n 2, 352 n 1, 629 n 1. 

Burhan Ni&am Shah, ruler of the 
Dakkan, 624 n 6. 


Burhanpiir, 455 n 4. 

Burhanu-d-Din BaldramI, Shaikh, ono 
of the Amirs of Sulfcan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 314. 

Buri Ganga river, the, 377 n 3, 384 
n 4. 

Burqa\ a kind of veil, 603 and n 2. 

Burton’s Pilgrimage to El-Medina and 
Mecca , 97 n 4, 177 n 4. 

Bushire, 572 n 1. 

Bu^hkdl, the rainy season, from the 
Turki pushakdl or pushkdl, 325 n 2. 

Bust, capital of Zabulistan, 14 and 
n 8 , 33, 34, 47, 48 n 4, 50. See 
under Boat. 

Bustdn of Shaikh Sa'di of Shiraz. 187 
n 2, 467, 

Bustdn Afruz , a red flower without 
odour, 629 and n 1. 


Cairo, 210. See also under the Darud- 
JOiilafat of Egypt. 

Cakra, the, 22 n 1. See also the 
Chakra. 

Cakra svamin, or owner of the Cakra, 
name of the idol of Taneshar, 22 
n 1. See also Chakra-svamin. 

Calcutta edition of the Ka shsh af of 
az-ZamakhBhari. 28 n 1. 

Calcutta text of the Muntakhabu-t- 
Tawdri&b of BadaonI, 132 n 2, 187 
n 1, 368 n 1. 

Calcutta edition of the Najahatu-U 
Uns of Maultna Jami, 609 n 5. 

Calcutta edition of the Sh ah Ndma y 
88 n 2. [329 n 3. 

Calcutta text of Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, 

Calcotta edition of the Jhbaqdt-i- 


Ndfiri, 65 n 1, 84 n y 126 n 3, 181 
7 i 4, 134 n 1. 

Calcutta text of Ziau-d-Din Barni i 
306 n 1, 307 n 3, 310 n 1, 311 n 6. 

Calendar of Julius Caesar, 76 n. 

Carnal eddin, K&dhi, one of the Qazis 
of Sulfcan Na§irn-d-Din Mahmud 
Shah of Dihli, 128 n. 

Cambay, in Gujerat, 256 n 4, 311 n 3, 
454 n 6. See also under Kuban- 
bayat, Khambhat and Khambat. 

Cambahat, the Cambay of Europeans, 
a port of Gujerat, 256 n 4. See 
under Cambay. [29 n. 

Canda, a place near Somnath, 28 n 4, 

Cannia coubadj, name of Qanauj in 
ancient monuments, 23 n 2. 

Carmate. See under Karmat or 
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, Qarmak founder of the Karmatian 
sect of heretics. 

Carnal, town of, 21 n 4. 

Caroll, town, 420 n 5. 

Cathay, the country of Khata, 143 
n 4, 232 n 5. 

Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
Vlii&toire de Arabes, 12 n 1, 46 n 5. 
Cavalum, the town of Kiilam, 265 n 5. 
Cave, Chapter of the,— the Stiratu-l- 
Kahf t in al-Qur’an, 279 n. 

Cawupore, 408 n 6. 

Celestial Empire, the, 147 n 1. 

Central Asia, 362 n 2. 

Central India, 298 n 7, 364 nn 2 and 
3, 385 n 3. 

Central Provinces, the, 433 n 4, 517 
n 9. 

Chach, a town in Turkestan, 296 n 6. 
See also Shash. 

Chach Ndma, the,—a History of India 
in verse, 11 n 3. 

Chddar , a garment worn by the 
women of India, 503 and n 1. 
Chaghar Beg Saljuqi, King of 
Kh urasan, contemporary of Sultan 
Maudud Ghaznawl, 49 n 4. Called 
also Chugliz Beg or Chaghz Beg. 
Chaghatai line of Mogul princes, 145 
n 2, 464 n 8. 

Chaghatai Khan, son of the Chingiz 
Khan. 145 n 2, 464 n 8. 

Chaghatai tribe, Amirs of,—adherents 
of Humayun, 464 and n 8 , 472, 
574 and n 8, 576, 582 a 7, 583 u 3, 
593. See also under Chagfcta. 
Chaghta, Ulus-i-, 575 n 1 . See also 
under the Chaghatai tribe. 

Chahar Ajari, independent Raja of 
Narwar, contemporary of Sultan 


NasirU*d-Ditf Mahmud §hcih of 
Dihli, 129 n 4. Called also Chahar 
Deva and Jahir Dev. 

Chahar Deva, Raja of Narwar, 129 
n 4. See Chahar Ajari. 

Chaghz Beg Saljuqi, 49 n 4. See 
under Chughz Beg. 

Chahar Khand, a place, 457. 

Chahar pdi y charpoy, 494 n 11. 

Chakarsum, name of the idol of 
Thanesar, 21. 8ee Chakrasvamin. 

Chakra, 22 n 1. See under Cakra. 

Chakrasvamin, or Lord of the Chakra* 
name of the idol of Thanesar, 22 
n 1 . See Cakrasvamin. 

Chaldi, a Mughul commander, in the 
time of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din KhiliL 
249 n 5. 

Chaman, Malik, Ghaziu-l-Mulk, 
Governor of Badaon,—one of the 
Amirs of Muhammad ghah of 
Dihli, 396 and n 1, 398. 

Chambal or Chhanbal river, a river of 
Central India, the Charmanwati 
of Sanskrit writers, 385 and n 8, 
387, 419, 420 n 5. 

Chambarhd , a roof, 593 n 9. 

Champanir, fortress of,—in Gujrat,- 
455 n 1 . Called also Janpanir. 

Chanbarhd , 593 n 9. 

Chanda, the heroine of a Magnawi in 
Hindi, mistress of Lurak, 333. See 
under the next. 

Chandaban, a Masnawt in Hindi relate 
ing the loves of Lurak and Chanda, 
333 and n 6. 

Ohandan , the white sandal in Hindi, 
484 nl. 

Chandawar district, 377. See also 
under Chandwlr. 
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ChandgrI, district and town of, 129, 
237, 238,297, 428, 424 and n 4, 485, 
469, 475. 

Chaniol of silver, \.e. f tbe palanquin 
of honour for governors, 334. 

Chandrabhaga, name of the river 
Chenab in Sanskrit, 23 n 3. 

Chandragnpta, King of Magadha or 
Behar, 18 n 1. 

Chandwar, district, 70 and n 3, 380, 
387, 406. See also Chandawar. 

Chang , a musical instrument, 146 n 1. 

Changlz Khan. See under Chingiz 
Khan. 

Chanoua, iu the Sarkar of Agra, 70 
n 3. 

Chaptar, a town on the Ganges, 343 
and n 3, 344. Called also Chitar. 

Charkh-i-Atlas, the highest of all the 
heavens, 246 n 3. 

Charmanwatl, Sanskrit name of the 
Chambal, a river of Central India, 
386 n 3. See under the Chambal. 

Charpoy, description of, 494 and 
n 11, 495 n. 

Chartull, a dependency of Kol, 431 
n 4. 

Chdshtgdke , breakfast time, 488 and 
n 8. 

Chataldl, a Mughul commander, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn 
Khiljl, 249 n 5. 

Chatar La‘l, district, 216. 

Changin, game of,—origin of the 
modern game of polo, 79 n 1, 417 
and n 8. 

C kaugdn, a stick with a curved end, 
79 n 1, 143 n 2. 

Chauhans of Mainpur, a tribe of 
Rajputs, 414 n 13. 


Chau!, a village on the route from 
Amarkot to Jaisalmir, 566 n 13, 
667 and n 1 . Called also Chore. 

Chaund, country of, 468. 

ChaurasI, par^ana of, in the district 
of HansI, 323. 

Chausa, village of, 402 n 3. See 
under Jausa. 

Chavica betle, 302 n 6, 303 n. 

ChenSb, the,—one of the five rivers 
of the Pan jab, 23 n 3, 67 n, 365 n 1, 
383 and n 1, 384 n and n i, 503. 
Written also the Chln&b, Chinab 
and Chhinab. 

Chenar, town, 416 and n 4. See under 
Chinar. 

ChengTz Khan. See under Chingiz 
Khan. 

Chess, Bland, On the Persian game of, 
103 n 1, 114 n 2, 115 n, 479 n 7. 

Chhain, town, 379 and n 2. 

Chliaju, Malik, Kishlu Khan. Khan of 
Karra, brother’s son of Sultan 
Ghiynsp-d-Din Balban, 221 and nn 
1 and 3, 227, 229, 230, 231, 232, 

Chhanbal, a river of Central India. 
See the Chambal. 

Chhappar Khatta, a place, 555. 

Chhapramau, township of, 540 and 
n 8. 

Chheramau, township of, 540 n 8. 

Chhinab river. See under the 
Chenlb. 

Chhinar, town, 641 and n 2. See 
under Chinhar and also Chinar and 
Chunar. 

Chhota Jawar , small variety of millet, 
649 n 14. [n 6. 

Chigil, a city of Turkestan, 158 and 
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Childs a Turk! word in the sense of 
596 n 6. 

Ohm, country of, 143, 147, 156, 232 
n 6, 307, 426, 634. See also China. 

Chin, Sea of,—the Indian Ocean, 
153 n 1. 

Chin, son of Japhet the son of Noah, 
147 n 1. 

China, 145 n 2, 147 n 3, 232 n 5. See 
also under Chin. 

Chinab or Chinab, the. See under 
the Chenab river. 

Chinar tree, Platanus orientalis , 162 
and n 3, 276, 494 and n 6. 

Chinar, fortress, 415 n 2, 456, 459, 
470, 471. See Chenar and also 
Chinhar and Chunar. 

Chinese, the, 353 n 1. 

Chinese Tartary, 145 n 2. 

Chingiz Kh an, Emperor of the 
Mughuls, 91, 93, 103 3, 123, 135 n, 

145 n 2, 186 n 2, 230, 236, 259 n 1, 
269 n 5, 353 n 1. 

Ckingizi line of Mogul Princes, 145 
n 2. 

Chinhar, town, 648, 655, 611. See 
Chhinar and also Chinar and 
Chunar. 

Chirdght an open lamp with a naked 
flame, 550 n 17. 

ChishtiB, the,—descendants of 
Khwaja Mu'inu-d-Din Chishti, 416 
n 13. 

Chishti, Khwaja Mu‘inn-d-Din Hasan, 
contemporary of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d- 
Din Muhammad Sam Ghuri, 70 and 

n 2. 

Chitar, town on the Ganges, 343 and 
n 3, 344. See Chaptar and also 
Chitra. 


Chitor, 257, 258, 397 n 1, 452, 453, 
454, 470. 

Chitra, same as Jalesar, 346 and n 6. 
See also under Chitar. 

Chorasmii, the, 23 n 1. 

Chore, a village on the route from 
Amarkot to Jaisalmir, 567 n 1. 
Called also Chaul ( q. r.). 

Choroes I, son of Kobad, called 
Nanshirwan, of the* Sassanide 
dynasty of Persia, 46 n 5. 

Christians, the, 509 n 6, 677 n, 601 n. 

Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Delhi , Thomas’s, 87 n 1. See under 
Pathan Kings of Delhi . 

Chronology of Ancient Nations , A2bi» 
runi’s, 104 n 2, 108 n 4, 166 n 1, 
280 nn 3 and 4, 369 n 3, 627 
n 1. 

Chubhd-i-Sdl , baulks of sal wood, 599 
and n 13. 

Chughz Beg SaljuqT, King of Khura¬ 
san, contemporary of Sultan 
Maudiid Ghaznawi, 49 and n 4. 
Called also Chaghz Beg and Chaghar 
Beg. 

Ghuli Bahadur, Uzbaki, one of the 
Amirs of Mirz& ‘Askari, 568. 

Chund , lime, 302 n 6. 

Chunab river. See under the Chenab. 

Chunar, fortress of, 489, 541 and n 4, 
542. See also under Chinar and 
Chinhar. 

Chunhar, same as the fortress of 
Chunar (q. v.), 489. 

Chun-ti, the ninth and last Emperor 
of the Mongol dynasty of China, 
353 n 1. 

Chuqmdr , Turk! word, meaning of, 
215 n 1. 
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OfcobdHfc of Pllfijr, dbi*eBj)6iid8’fo f the 
town of Kalikavartta or Vridda- 
Vifoa'^Sanskrit Witters, 24‘n6. 

Cionston* b J^iWan Pettty, 99 n'6, 

Clysma,- 

ClytimOn, ‘town'of, 169 n 1. 

Cockscomb, the floWer called Tdj-i- 
Khurus . 629 n 1. 

Cbifi&ge, PfretintroduCfcion of Mufettin- 
, 16 n 1. 

Coins of Kings of'Ghazni, ThomaS’e, 
ft'k 2/47 n'2. 

*061, WK of/70’b 4. 

Oolehtdrike, l?*fea#8, j 382 n 4. 

Colio, notea on, 46 n 2. 

Coilege T 8f ‘Port William, 'Calcutta, 
609VS. 

tlblonlbo, 866'n, 

Commentaries of Baber, the, 421 n 8. 
: feee’tHe W'&qi^dUi-B'dbari. 

Commentary on the Miftihud^UVum 
428 and V2. 


Cotrijtatiiibiis df the ThteplUit Mtfyato. 
mad, 686. 

Cdrah, town, 466 b 6. 

Coromaiidel, 265 n5. 

OOtgangTa, fortress of. See under 
Kot Kangra. 

Cotipele, fcdwn, 844 n 7. 

Courteille, de, 91 n 1, 145 n% 215 nn 
1 and 6. See also under Pavdt'de 
Courteille. 

CrdW, the,—-beilieyed J by the Arabs 
to be a bird of ill : 0m6h, 7 n'2. 

OtinniUghatn's Ancient Geography o[f 
India, 21 n 4, 22 n 6, 23 n 2, 24 b 6, 
‘48 n 6, 66 a 3, '67 n 1, 69 nn 4 Mid 
5, 80 b 1, 132 n 3, 265 bn 2 Hnd 4 
293 n 5, 294 n 4, 362 n 2, 868 n, 
382 n 4, 389 n 2, 415 n 6. 

Cnreton’s Milal and Nihdl of SHdhras* 
tdm,22n 3, 167 n 2. 

Of retie, town of,—-the riioddm ‘Kbir- 
toan in Tunis, 167 n 4. 


Dabaran, Ad-, the Hyades, in the 
( 00 hsteUation Taurus, 367 attd ; n 8. 

Dabho’i, ’-a district'of'Gujrat,U18 and 
n 5, 314. 

Dafrir-i-Pdfofc/the scribe of the sky, 
a name Of MOfctfry, 196 n 6. 

Dabai, '684 n 4, for the^pOet WWsi, 
a poet of the time of Humeyun. 

Dacca, toWn,186 n 6. 

Dddbeg t Chief Justice, 220 and n 4. 

D*dfcy&ich, the horse-headed mons¬ 
ter of Indian Mythology, 294 n 4. 

Daftari, a scribe or olerk, 499 and n 9. 

Dagger,'first invented in Hindustan, 
539. 


D&gh, a'brand, 496 n 8. 

Dagki system, instituted ’by £bir 
gfeEh, 496 and n 8. 

Dagla or Dajla, the rWer Tigris, 394 

n 6. 

Dabir, Raja, contemporary of Muham¬ 
mad Qasim the conqueror [ 0f Bind, 
12 n 2, 13 n. 

Dahra, a bilbhook r or reaping *hC6k, 
102 n 5. 

Dai/tenth month of' the ^Persian year, 
280 and n 4, 370 and n 1, 627 vmd 
n 1, 629. 

Dailafei, province of,*—the Persian 
‘Iraq, 30 n 1. 
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Dajjal, Anti-christ , 278 and Ifc 4, 
279 w, 339 apd * 3* 49(X and 
^5. 

Dajla or Dagla, the river Tigris, $p4 
ai>d n 6. 

Qdk-chauki , post-horses, 292. 

D'&k-rapnere of the East, 821 n 2. 

Dakhan, the, 433 n 3, §33, 634, 
657. See also under Dakkan and 
Deccan. 

Dakkan, the, 312, 313, §17, 625, 633, 
635, 636. See also lender Dakhan 
end Decoan. 

Dalail-i-Firuzi of ‘Izzu-d-Din Khalid 
JB^anl, a work on Astrology, 332 
W d n 3- 

Daldil-i-Firoz §hdhl t the, 332 n 2. 
See the Daldil-i-Firuzi . 

Dalla, a weasel or stoat, 15$ n 4. 

Dalmau*, a town on the (Ranges, 416 
and n 7. 

Dalmur, district of, 349 n 2* 

Balpur, town, 415 n 7. 

Dajneghan, a city of Khurasan, 34 
n 3., 

Damascus, 12 and a 3* 

Damascus, Mosque of, 12 n 2. 

Damrela, district of, 217 and n 3* 

Damyak, a village beyond the Indus 
on the road to Ghazrnn, 72 and 

Dandangan, a town in the vicinity of 
Merv in Khurasan, 43, u 3* 

PaAgay* a district of Bundelkhand, 
35 n 5. 

Daniil, son of Sultan ‘Alaa-d-Dun 
King of Bangala, contemporary of 
S*1|W Sik^da* 417, 


Daniel, Book <& 8Win5, 

Danujj or. Dhai^uj, $ai # $ju*ar gann, 
contemporary ot WDw Ghiy*«frd- 
Din Balban, 188 and a 6. 

Daoe, the,—name of an ancient people 
of Central Asi*, 23 n 1. 

W* ppe of the ancient <4 

Persia, 39, 

Darius III, King of ?ersi% cputpip* 
porary of 4>loxft n 4 ei f the Great* 

332. 

Darmash Khan. Governor of Khura- 
sin under Shah lsma‘11, Safayri, 
King of Persia, 449 and n fy, 

Darra, a city of Hindus tan, 52) andi 

Hi. 

Darra Gaz, in Khurasan. 582 n % 

Daru-i-Chashm (eye medipiue), 52* 

Daru-l-Khilafat of $gypt, 0 %^ 
328. 

Darwpza-i-Ba^dadi, at Dihli, &#7, 
See also, under the 
Gate. 

Darya Khan, son of 3afar Khan. 
Governor of Gujrat under Sub£n 
Fvroz, Shah^ 3,33 and n II. 

Darya Khan Lodi, one of the Aw 8 
of Mu^ammpd g&§h °f the Sayyid 
dynasty, 398. 

Darya g^an huhaul, Gorvernpr of 
Bih»r, under the Lodi dynasty, 
435, 467 and n 12. 

Darya-i-Chiu, the Sea of Chinas f.p.* 
the Indian Gcepn, 153, n 1. 

Darya-i-Maghrib, the Atlaptjc Occ&n, 
153^1. * 

Darya-i-BWi the hfediterraupap Spa, 
153 h 1. 

Das, a bill-hpol? ye feftpfatyt book, 
102 n 5. 
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Datura, note on, 585 n 2. 

Da’ud Afghan, Malik, one of the 
Maliks of Saltan Firoz Shih 
Tnghlaq, 885 nn 8 and 9. 

D&’ud Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 439. 

Da’ud, Manlanl, author of a Masnawi 
in Hindi, contemporary of Sultan 
Firoz ghah, 333. 

Da’ud, son of Na?r, son of Shaikh 
IJamid Lodi, the renegade ruler of 
Multan, contemporary of Sultan 
Mahmud of Gfhaznin, 19 and n and 
w 6, 21. 

Da’ud, the Turkoman, contemporary 
of Sultan Mas‘ud, son of Sultan 
Mahmud of Gfhaznin, 87 n 7, 38, 
47, 01 n 6. 

Di’ud Za’i Afghans, the, 501. 

Daulatabad, in the Deccan, 270 n 6, 
271 and n 8, 272 and n, 274 and 
n 0, 803, 304, 306, 309, 310, 313, 
814, 316, 318. Originally called 
Deogir (q. v.), or Deogarh, oajrtal 
of the Yadava kingdom. J', ^ 

Danlat Khan, the new Mnali^., a 
prot£g6 of the Luhani fa, *on, one 
of the Amirs of ^ 637. See 

Danlat Khan Luhani. 

Danlat Khan Ajyara, son of Sazawal 
Khan, one of the Amirs of Islem 
Shah, 627, 631, 632 and n 2. 

Danlat Khan, son of Budhu, one of 
the Chief Commanders of Sulfcin 
Ibrahim Lodi, 407 n 6. 

Danlat Khan Lodi, Governor of 
Samana, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mahmud of the Tughlaq Shahi 

« dynasty, 364, 365, 807 n, 376, 
880. 


Danlat Khln Lodi, one of the Maliks 
of the Lodi dynasty, 435, 436, 437, 
488 and n 6. 

Danlat Khan Luhani, one of the 
Amirs of ‘Adll, 639 and n 11. See 
Daulat Khin, the new Muslim. 

Danlat Khan, ghahzada, Governor of 
the fortress of Rantanbhur under 
Sultan Mahmud of Malwa and 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 425. 

Daulat Yar of Kanpila, Malik, 363. 

Darveshpur, town, 417. 

David of Scripture, 5. 

Da’wah, invocation of the attributes 
of God, 445 n 0, 469 n 2. See the 
next. 

Da'watu-l-asma, a system of incanta¬ 
tion, 445 and n 0, 469 n 2. See 
the above. 

Daz, the Brazen fortress of, in the 
story of Isfandiyar in the Shah 
Ndmnh, 321 n 1. 

Debal, the modern Tattah, 67 n I. 
Called also Diwal ( q . v.). 

Debalpur, district and town of, 229, 
392, 393, 399. See alBo under 
| Depalpur, Dibalpur and Dipalpur. 

Debt Chandan , the Bed sandal, 484 
n 1 . 

Deccan, the, 237, 256, 270 n 0, 271 
and n 6, 309, 327. See also under 
the Dakhan and the Dakkan. 

De Goeje, Glossary on Muqaddasi , 
217 n 2. 

Dehli. See under Dihli. 

Deipal, the Hindu commander of the 
fortress of Sonpat at the time of 
Sulfcan Mas‘ud Ghaznawi. 37 and 
n 4. 

Deipur or Dipur, town of, 46 and n 2, 
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Delhi. Bee under Dihli. 

Denarius, a silver coin of the Romans, 
origin of the word dinar , 18 n 1. 

Denarius aureus, a Roman gold coin, 
18 n 1. 

Deogarh, 422 n 2, for the fortress of 
Untgajh ( q . v.). 

Deogarh. See under Deogiri. 

Deoghar. See under Deogir. 

Deogir, district and town of, 237, 
239, 240, 247 n, 251 n 7, 255, 256, 
274, 283 and n 3, 284, 286 and n 1, 
297,302, 303, 309. Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Tughlaq Shah gives it the 
name of Daulatabad (q. v.), making 
it his capital. 

Deo Glr, a rebel during the reign of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Dm Khiljl, 237. 
See Ram Deo. 

Deogiri or Deogarh, capital of the 
Yadava Kingdom, 271 n 6, 272 n. 
See under Deogir. 

Deo Kot, town of, 85. 

Deorimal, son of SilhadI, one of the 
chiefs of Rai Sen, a contemporary 
of Shir Shah, 476 n 3. 

Depalpur, district and town of, 249, 
261, 363 n t 383 n 11,889. See also 
under Debalpur, Dibalpur and 
Dipalpur. 

Dewal Rani, one of the ladies of the 
harem of Rai Karan of Gujerat, 
heroine of the ‘Ashiqa of Mir 
Khusru, 256, marries Khi?r Khan, 
son of SultSn *Alaa-d*DIn Khilji, 
200, 275, 276, 281. 

Dhankob, town, 493 n 5, 498 n 1, 
See Dhanko{. 

Dhankot, town, 493 and n 5, 498 and 

« 1 , 600 . 


Dh s ** listrict and town of, 294, 361, 
$64 and n 2, 384 and n 6, 385 and 
n 3, 422 n 3. 

Dharanagar, fortress of,— the citadel 
of Daulat&bad (q. v.), 314. 

Dhaturd, note on, 535 n 2. 

Dhanuj or Danuj, Rai of Sunarganw, 
contemporary of Sulfcan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 186 and n 6. 

Dhawa , a runner, from the Sanskrit, 
302 and n 3. 

D’Herbelot, 14 n 1, 16 n 2, 21 n 1, 
4 On 1, 46 n 5, 51 n 2, 55 n 3, 56 
n 1, 61 n 5, 73 n 1, 91 n 2, 143 n 4, 
147 n 1, 148 n 1, 149 n, 158 n 3, 
167 n 3, 191 n 2, 303 n 4, 310 
n 2. 

Dholpur, a Native state in Rajputana 
and Capital of the state, 385 n 3, 
410, 419 and n 3, 420, 423, 487, 
444, 445. 

Dholpur State, in Rajputana, 419 
n 3. 

Dhopamau’, a place, 407. 

Dhor Samund,—or 

Dhor Samundar, a place in the south 
of India, 265 and n 6. 

Diarbakr, town of,—in Armenia, 61 
n 5. 

Dibalpur, district and town of, 187, 
349, 401. See also under Debalpur, 
Depalpur and Dipalpur. 

Dictionary of Greek and Homan Anti¬ 
quities, Smith's, 19 n, 29 n 5, 76 w, 
367 n 3. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio¬ 
graphy, Smith’s, 46 n 5, 332 n . 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo¬ 
graphy, Smith's, 23 n 1, 30 n 1, 
35 n 2, 394 n 5. 
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Dictionary of Hindu Mythology^ 
De wson’s, 168 n 8. 

Dictionary of Islam, Hughes*, 2 n 5, 
97 n 4, 118 n 1, 160 n 2, 161 n 8, 
166 n 1, 167 » 2, 176 ft, 188 ft 2, 
191 n 4, 200 7i, 206 » 1, 216 n, 
803 n 4, 320 n 4, 366 ft 4, 368 ft 1> 
869 it 3, 392 n 6, 420 n 8, 424 ft 9, 
446 7i 0, 446 7i 6, 469 n 2, 472 n 6, 
480 n 6, 481 * 8, 486 nn 1 and 2, 
488 7m 6 and 7, 610 ft 4, 622 ft 6, 
671 ft 1, 672 ft 6, 601 n, 603 ft and 
v> 2, 618 ft; 622 ft 3; 623 7t 1, 636 7t 2. 

Dictionary of Oriental Biography, 
Beale's 32 ft 1, 33 ft 1, 233 ft 4, 272 
n 1, 279 ft 3, 624 ft 6. See alBo 
under Beale and the Oriental Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary. 

Dictionnaire de la Perse , Meynard’s, 
80 », 85 n 2, 42 ft 1; 48 an 1 and 2, 
46 ft 1, 678 ft 8. 

Dictionnaire Turk-Oriental , Payet de 
Gonrteille's, 91 n 1, 145 n 2, 216 
tt 1, 325 ft 2, 353 n 1, 439 ft 4, 440 ft. 

Diglito, name of the Tigris in the 
upper part of its oourse, 394 n 6* 

Dihli, 14, 21 ft 4, 25 ft 5, 37 ft 3, 64, 
69, 70, 72, 77, 78, 81 ft 2, 87, 88 
and ftn 1 and 3, 89, 90, 91, 92 and 
ft 2, 93, 95 and ft 7, 96, 98 ft 3, 99 
and n 121 and n 8, 123 and n 6, 
124, 126, 126 and n 8, 129 and ft 2, 
180,131, 182, 133 ft 2, 134 and nn 
1 and 4, 185 tt, 185, 188, 196, 218 
n 8, 219, 220, 221 n 3, 2 22 , 225, 
227, 228, 281, 238, 287, 238, 239, 
244, 247 and n and ft 4, 248, 249, 
260, 266, 266, 267 and ft 7, 260 and 
n 7, 261, 266 n 1, 267, 268, 269 ft 6, 
271 and tt 6, 272 n, 273, 274, 283, 


284, 286, 28* 992„ 38* 39* and a 4* 
295*297 ft, 298, 299, 300, 801, 802* 
803, 304, 305, 809, 310, 313, 316 r 
816, 318, 822, 323, 324, 325 and, 
ft 3, 328, 330, 333 and n 1, 884, 885 r 
337 tt 7, 338, 341, 342, 343, 344,, 
346, 347 and n 3, 349, 360 and ft 3 r 
351 and ft 10* 362, 364, 356 and n 1, 
857 and nn 2 and 3, 358 ft 6, 359, 
361 and n 1, 362, 363, 364 and, n 6* 
365 and n 8, 366 and ftft 1 and 3, 
376, 377 ft 4, 378, 379, 380, $81* 
383, 384 and n 5, 386 and ft 3, 386 
and ft 1, 887, 388, 890, 391, 396 r 
398, 399 and n 3, 400, 401 and n 4, 
402 and n 1, 403, 404 ft 2, 405, 406, 
407, 410 and ft 4, 411 and n 7, 412) 
ft 2, 413, 418, 426, 427, 432 ft 10, 
433, 437, 438, 442, 466, 458, 462, 
472, 492, 604, 605, 606, 521, 626, 
626, 629, 642, 643, 648, 649, 657, 
677 ft, 694, 695, 596, 600, 609 ft 6, 
610 n 4. The name is also written 
Dehli, Delhi and Dilli. 

Dijla. See under the Bajla. 

Dik, district, 129 ft 2. 

Dilawar Khan Luhani, one of the ad¬ 
herents of Babar, 437. 

Dilli, 464 and n 2, 466. See under 
Dihli. 

Dimighqi, Yaby| ibn ‘Abdu-l-Latif 
Qa%winl, author of the hnlbn-t- 
Tawdrikli, 34 n 9. 

Din, town, 458 ft 6. 

Dinar , a gold and silvan coin, 18 n 1, 

19 ft. 

Dinar, value of the silver ooin, 24 ft 3. 

Dinar Harami, Malik,—-one of the 
Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 
259* Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Kft ilii 
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gives him the title of #afar Khan 
and appoints him Governor of 
( Gujr§t. 

Dmdri, a beverage, 31 n, 

Dinpanlh, fortress of,—in Dihli, 472, 
600. 

Bindr, name of a place, 46 n 2, 47 
n 2, 

Dip, port of,—in Gujarat, 464 and 
1 l 7. Galled also Bin. 

Bipur, town of, 46 and n 2. Also 
written Deipur. 

Diqq, note on the fever so called, 
816 and n 4. 

Dirham , a Silver coin, 18 n 1, 19 n 
and n 6, 24 n 2. 

Dissertations , Gladwin’s, 608 n 3. 

Din, port Of, 464 n 7. See under 
Dip. 

Diwal, town of, the modern Tatta, 

66 . 

Diwan of the Ufttad Abu-l-Faraj Runi, 
the Poet, 64 and n 1. 

Diwana, 699 and n 1. See under 
Qatnbar Diwana. 

Diwan-i - Hdfig , 121 n 3, 487 n 6. 

Diwanthana , the Hall of audience, 
466. 

Diwdn£hdna-i' i Ali ) the royal camp, 
668 and n 8. 

Diwans of Amir Khnsru of Dihli, the 
fatuous poet, 197 n 1* 

Diwans of Mas'ud Sa*d Salman, the 
Poet ( q . o.), 66. 

Djat, Bame as the Jats, 129 a 2. 

Djenguiz Khan. See under the 
Chingiz Khan. 

Dj6pour, 93 n 1,129 n 2. See under 
Jaipur. 


Do5b, the, 81 and n 2 ,122 n 1,129, 
186, 805, 316, 348, 346, 351, 364, 
355, 359, 364, 365, 377 n 6, 378 n 1, 
386 n 5, 395, 407, 437, 444. 

Dobil, same as the town of Diwal or 
Debal, 67 n 1. 

Dow’s History of India % 326 n. 

Dowson’s Dictionary of Hindu Mytho¬ 
logy) 163 n 2. 

Dowson’s History of India , 6 n 4, >8 
n 2, 10 n and n 3, 11 nn 1 and 3, 
13 n and n 1, 19 nn 2 and 4, 20 nn 
4 and 6, 21 n 1, 136% 6, 215 n% 
219 n 3, 222 n 1, 264 n 1, 266 n 6, 
266 n 3, 267 n 1, 269 n 1, 450 nn 8 
and 9, 467 nn 6 and 6, 459 n 6, 460 
n 5, 461 n 9, 466 nn 5 and 7, 467 n 6, 
604 n 2, 669 n 4, 574 nn 1 and 9, 
675 n 3, 579 n 7, 624 nn 8 and 9. 

Dozy, Supplements aux Dictiounaires 
Arales, 44 n 6, 643 n 3. 

Drachma , a silver coin of the Greeks, 
origin of the word dirham , 18 n 1. 

Drury, Useful plants of India, 173 
n 2, 803 n, 660 n 1, 627 % 2. 

Duff, Mr. Grant, 266 n 4. 

Dughlat Kashmiri, one of the Amin 
of Humayun, 463 and n 6. 

Duhal, a kind of drums, 143 n 2. 

Dul Chain, RSo, Governor of Bhat, 
contemporary of Timur the Great, 
855 n 4. 

Dun, hill of, 438 and% 7. 

Dunkar, a Brahman poettof the reign 
of Sulfcan Sikandar Lodi, 426 and 
n 5. 

Durgawati, Rani, rnler of the country 
of Kara Katanka, contemporary of 
■Adli, 554. 
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Eagle, the constellation—, 630 and 
n 1. 

Eastern Bengal, 345 n 2. 

Eastern Rohtas, fortress,—Rohtas- 
gaj*h in the Shahabad district of 
Bengftl, 466 and n 6. See also 
under Rohtas-i-Simrqi. 

Ebony wood, notes on, 167 n 2. 

Ecbatana, the ancient name of 
Hamadan, the old capital of Persia, 
30 n 1. 

Egypt, 22, 94, 310, 811, 321 n 3, 327, 
328. 

Egyptian Khalifahs of the House of 
‘Abbas, 310 n 2, 315, 327 n 6. 

Egyptians, the, 302 n 2. 

Elath, a port of the Red Sea, 169 n 1. 

Elements, the Four—, called al~ 
Arkan , 102 n 1. 

Elements of Arabic and Persian 
Prosody, Ranking’s, 607 n. 

Elias and Ross, Tdritb-i-Raihidi, 69 
n 6, 103 n 3, 145 n 2, 232 n 5, 236 
n 1, 305 n 3, 353 n 1, 464 n 8, 
672 n 8, 674 n 6, 676 n 1. 

Elixir of life, al-Iksir, 340 n 2. 

Elk, notes on the, 171 n 2. 

Elliott, Dr., of Colombo, 303 n. 

Elliott’s History of India , 16 n 2, 19 
n 4, 20 nn 1 and 4, 23 n 4, 24 nn 1 
and 6, 26 n , 27 nn 3 and 4, 29 n 
and nn 1, 3, 4 and 6, 31 n, 32 n 1, 
33 n 2, 34 nn 6, 7 and 8, 36 nn 6 
and 8, 44 nn 6 and 8, 45 nn 1 and 2, 
48 n 4, 49 n 3, 65 n 2, 62 n 2, 63 n, 
66 n 1, 66 n 2, 67 n 2, 73 n 2, 80 
n 3, 91 n 2, 96 n 2, 121 n 6,122 n 1, 
127 n 2, 131 nn 2 and 5, 135 n, 184 
n 4, 186 nn 5 and 6, 188 nn 2 and 


5, 196 n 1, 197 n 1, 220 n 2, 222 
n 2, 223 n 1, 247 nn 2 and 4, 248 
nn 2 and 6, 249 n 6, 251 n, 252 n 1, 
267 n 1, 259 n 6, 260 n 7, 265 n 4, 
275 n 1, 296 n 3, 297 n 8, 298 n 8, 
300 n 3, 307 n and n 4, 308 n 1, 
310 n 1, 316 n 7, 320 n 5, 323 n 3, 
324 nn 1, 2 and 6, 326 n 3, 326 n, 
327 nn 1 and 6, 328 nn l and 6, 
329 nn 1, 3 and 8, 331 n 4, 333 nn 
2, 3 and 5, 344 n 7, 347 n 3, 355 
nn 1, 4 and 6, 356 n 6, 357 n 2, 
358 n 6, 360 n 3, 361 n 1, 366 n 1, 
396 n 1, 399 nn 2 and 7, 400 n, 421 
n 8, 433 n 3, 438 nn 3 and 7, 440 n, 
448 n 4, 570 n 2, 580 n 6, 682 nn 4, 

5 and 7, 683 nn 2 and 3, 585 n 7, 
586 n 5, 592 n 4, 593 n 9. See also 
under Elliott and Dowson. 

Elliott’s Races of the N.-W. Provinces 
of India, 312 n 7, 384 n 3, 408 n 1, 
415 n. 

Elliott and Dowson, History of India , 

6 n 4, 8 n 2, 10 n and « 3, 11 nn 1 
and 3, 13 n and n 1, 19 nn 2 and 4, 
20 nn 4 and 5, 21 n 1, 136 n 6, 
215 n 4, 219 n 3. 222 n 1, 264 
n 1, 265 n 5, 266 n 3, 267 n 1, 
269 n 1, 450 nn 8 and 9, 457 nn 5 
and 6, 459 n 6, 460 n 5, 461 n 9, 
466 nn 6 and 7, 467 n 6, 504 n 2, 
669 n 4, 574 nn 1 and 9, 575 n 3, 
679 n 7, 624 nn 8 and 9. 

Elphinstone’s History of India , 20 n 4, 
27 n 4, 28 n 2, 29 n and nn 1 and 6. 

Emperor Akbar , Beveridge’s, 58 n 6. 

Enteric fever, notes on, 320 n. 

Ephesus, the seven sleepers of, 207 
n 1. 
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Epiphanius, the Greek Geographer, 
169 w 1. 

Erdmann, Dr., 353 n 1. 

Erskine’s Memoirs of Babar , 421 n 8, 
437 n 7, 439 nn 4, 6 and 7, 440 n, 
448 n 4, 670 nn 6 and 6, 609 n 5. 
Esoterics, or Bdtiniyyah , a seot of 
Shi‘a Muslims, 22 n 3. 

Essays, Colebrooke, 332 n 4, 

Etah, district and town of, 185 n 1, 
218 n 3, 377 n 4, 410 n 4. 

Etawah, district and town of, 325 


n 3, 378, 385 n 3. See also under 
Itawa. 

Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, Skeat’s, 159 n 2, 643 n 3. 

Euphrates, the, 205 n 1. 

Europus, an ancient name of the 
town of Rai in Persia, 30 n 1. 

Eve, the Mother of mankind, 200 n, 
320 n 4. 

Evil-eye, the, 192 and nn 2 and 3. 

Exodus, Book of, 108 n 4. 

Ezekiel, Book of, 104 n 2. 


Fadak, an estate north of Medina 
which had belonged to Muhammad, 
166 and n 6, 157 n, 631 and n 1, 
Faiq, one of the Amirs of ‘Abdu-1- 
Malik ibn Nuh Samani, King of 
Khurasan, 16 and n 2. 

Fai?i, a poet of Basawnr, contem¬ 
porary of Shir Shah, 479 and n 6. 
Fakhr, chief of the Bazar at Dihli, 
in the reign of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 184. [Humayun, 462. 
Fakhr ‘Ali, MIf, one of the Amirs of 
Fakhn-ndmah , popular name of the 
Hadiqatu-l-Haqiqat , the most cele¬ 
brated work of the famous poet 
Sanai, 35 n 1, 56 n 2, 

Fakhru-d-Din ‘Amid Lumaki, the poet 
of Gilan, 138. See under ‘Amid 
Lumaki. 

Fakhru-d-Din Amir Dad, Malik, 
Governor of Baran under Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 250. 

6 


Fakhru-d-Din Juna, Malik, son of 
Ghazi Malik, one of the Maliks of 
the Khilji Sultans, 274, 290, 291, 
292, 293, — receives the title of 
Ulugh Khan, 297 and n 4, — suc¬ 
ceeds to the throne of Dihli under 
the style of Sultan Muhammad 
‘Adil ibn Tughlaq ghah ( q . v,). See 
also under Ulugh Khan. 

Fakhru-d-Din Kotwal, the Maliku-1- 
TJmara or Amiru-l-Umara, one of 
the Amirs of Sulfcan Mu‘izzu-d-Din 
Kaiqubad, of the Balbani dynasty, 
220 nn 2 and 3, 227, 229, 238, 260 
n 2. 

Fakhru-d-Din Kuchl, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji, 238, 243. 

Fakhru-d-Din Kuji, Malik, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
Iyaltimish, 120 n 2. 

Fakhru-d-Din Razi, Imam, a doctor 
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of the Qhafl'ite sect, contemporary 
of Saltan Ghiyasn-d-DIn and 
Mu'izzu-d-DIn Muhammad Sam, 73 
and nn 1 and 2. 

Fakhru-d-DIn Silafodar, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq §hah, 308, 309. 

Fakhru-l-Mulk ‘Amid Lumaki, 
Malikn-l-Kalam, 99 and n 4. See 
under ‘Amid Lumaki. 

Fakhru-1-Mnlk Khwaja ‘Amld-u-DIn, 
99 n 4, 138 n 1. Same as the 
above. 

Fa'l, a good omen, 412 n 1. 

Fallon’s Hindustani Dictionary, 528 
n 1. 

Fals , a coin of small value, from the 
Latin follis , 18 ft 1. 

Fanak , weasel or stoat, 168 n 4. 

Fanakatl, the Historian, 16 n 1. 

Faqdr , vertebrae of the back, 74 n 2. 

Faqara , a vertebra of the back, 74 
n 2. 

Faqara, a sort of waving ornament 
on tlio blade of a sword or else a 
notch on its edge, 75 n. 

FaqlrB, various religious orders of, 
610 n 4. 

Far*, one of the two chief divisions of 
‘ Ilmu-l-Fiqh , 6 n 4. [and n 9. 

Farah, town of,—in Bilnchistan, 420 

Farah, a town at a distance of ten 
krohs from Agra, 542. 

Farakhabad district, N.-W. P., 185 
n 1. See also under Farakhabad. 

Fara'un (Fir'aun), the Pharaoh of 
Egypt, 137, 501. 

Farazdaq, Abu Firas Hammam ibn 
Ghnlib, the celebrated Arab poet, 
286, 287 and nn 1 and 2. 


Farhad, the lover of Shlrln, in the 
romance of Khusru-o-Shinn . 279 
and n 3. 

Farhang-i-Anandraj , a Persian dic¬ 
tionary, 596 n 6. 

Farhatu-l*Mulk, Malik Mufarrifc Sul¬ 
tan!, Governor of Gujrat, under 
Sultan FIroz Sh5h, 334 and n 3. 

Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, ShaiMi, the 
famous Muhammadan Saint, 233, 
460. See under Farldu-d-DIn. 

Farid Khan, son of Hasan Khan Sur, 
original name of Shir Shah, 461 
and n 5, 400, 467 and n 6. 

Farid Khan, infant son of Sultan 
‘Alan-d-DIn Khiljl, 289. 

Farid Khan ibn-i-Masnad-i-‘AlI Khi?r 
Khan (q. v.), 395, 400 n 1. 

Farid Taran, one of the Amirs of 
Islem Shah Sur, 497. 

Farldu-d-DIn Ganj-i-Shakkar, Shaikh, 
grandson of Farrukh Shah of 
Kabul, — a famous Muhammadan 
saint of Hindustan, 132 and n 0, 
133 n , 135 n, 355 n 1, 362 n 2. See 
also under Farid. 

Farldu-d-DIn Mas‘ud Ganj-i-§hakkar, 
132 n 6. Same aqpthe above. 

Farldun, an ancient King of Persia, 
166 n 1 , 435 n 2, 695. 

Farighi, a poet of the time of Hnma- 
yun, 616, 617. See under Abu-1- 
Wahid. 

Farmall, Khan-i-Khanan, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Buhlul and also of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 411 and n 7, 
412 u 2, 414, 418. 

Farmall, Khan-i-Khanan. one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 434. 

FarrukhI, Hakim, a famous Persian 
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poet, -contemporary of ‘AsjadI, 
Ansurl and Firdausi, 17 n 3. 

Farrnkh §hah of Kabul, grandfather 
of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, 
132 n 6. 

Farrukh Zad, Sultan, ibn Mas‘ud ibn 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 51. 

Farshur, old name of Peshawar, 66 
n 6. 

Farukhabad district, N.-W. P., 377 
n 3. See also under Farakhabad. 

Faruq, or the Discerner, a name of 
‘Umar, the second Khalifah, 59 
and n 3. 

Faryab a town of Mawaruu-n-Nahr 
(Ti-ansoxiana), 339 n 4. 

Farz, prayers enjoined in the Qur’an, 
488 n 7. [‘All, 557 n. 

Fdsiq, immoral man, one who opposes 

Fatehgarh, town in Farukhabad dis¬ 
trict, N.-W. P., 377 n 3, 384 n 4. 

Fatehpur, 325 n 3. See under Fath¬ 
pur. 

Fatopour, 80 n 6, for Fathpur ( q . v .). 

Fath Kh an, son of A‘ijara linmayun 
Shirwani. one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 433. 

Fath Khan, son oji Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 
418. 

Fath Khan, son of Suljtan FIroz Shah, 
of the Tu gh laq dynasty, 324 and 
n 2, 328,3 34. 

Fath J£ipin Harawl, of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi of Jaunpur, 
403 and nn 2, 3 and 4. See also 
the next. 

Fath Khan, of Herat, Shahzada, of 
the Amirs of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
of Jaunpur, 361. Same as the 
above ( q. v .). 


Fathabad, founded by Sul&an Maudud 
Ghaznawi, 47 and n 1. 

Fathabad, founded by Sulfan FIroz 
Shah, of the Tughlaq dynasty, 324 
n 2, 325 n 3, 365. 

Fathphr, otherwise known &b SIkri, 
one of the dependencies of Multan, 
80 n 6, 97, 325 n 5, 363, 365, 366, 
375, 433, 442, 445, 446, 486, 608, 
535, 600. 

Fathpur District, N.-W. Provinces, 
486 n 6. 

Fafcimah, daughter of the Prophet 
Muhammad and wife of ‘All, 151 
n 5, 156 n 5, 303 n 4, 622 nn 3 and 
4, 631 n 1. 

Fatwas, legal decisions by a Mufti 
(g. v.) y 317 n 6, religious or judicial 
rulings, 507 and n 7. 

Fazlhat, Qa?I, or Qdzi Ignominy, 474 
and n 6. See under Qdzi Fa^Ilat. 

Fazllat, QazI, the QazI of the army of 
Shir Shah, 'popularly known as Qa?I 
Fazlhat (g. v.), 474 and n 4. 

Fa?lu-llah Balkbl. Malik, styled 
Qutlngk Khan, one of the Amirs 
of the Tughlaq Shah! dynasty, 351 
and n 2, 

Fazlu-llah Khan’s Turkish Persian 
Dictionary , 482 n 2, 483 n 2, 497 
n 1, 675 n 1, 580 n 5, 592 n 5, 596 
n 6. 

Fazz, the first arrow in the game of 
maisir, 369 n 1. 

Ferishta. See under Firishta. 

Fidais, the,—disciples of the chief 
of the Mulaljidah heretics, 73 and 
n 2, 122 and n 3. 

Filband, a stratagem in the game of 
^ chess, 114 n 2. 
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Fxqdr , vertebrae of the back, 74 n 2. 

Fiqh, the two chief divisions of, 5 
n 4. 

Firangis, the, 458 and n 6 . See also 
under the Franks. 

Firaqi, tahhallus or poetical name of 
Khwaja Aiyiib ibn Khwaja Abu*l- 
Barakat ( q. v.) t 633, 634. 

Fxrdqndmah , one of the poetical works 
of Salman Saw&ji, 571 n 9. 

Firdausi, the celebrated author of the 
Shdh-namah. 17 and nn 1 and 3, 
32 and n 1, 88 n 2, 461 n 6. 

Firdusi, Hakim, 17 n 3. See under 
Firdausi. 

Firishta, 10 n, 13 n 1, 16 nn 1 and 2, 
19 n and nn 1, 2 and 6, 20 nn 1, 
2, 4 and 5, 21 n 8 , 22 n 7, 23 nn 2 
and 4, 24 nn 1, 2 and 5, 25 nn 2 
and 4, 26 n and n 1, 27 nn 3 and 4, 
28 nn 2 and 4, 29 nn 1 and 6, 33 n 
and n 2, 31 n and n 1, 33 nn 2 
and 3, 84 nn 1 and 7, 36 nn 1 
and 9, 37 nn 5 and 6, 43 nn 2, 5 
and 7, 44 nn 1, 2, 6, 7 and 8, 47 nn 
3 and 7, 48 nn 1, 2, 3 and 4, 49 n 1, 
50 nn 1, 2 and 3, 51 nn 1 and 3, 
52 nn 1, 2 and 4, 55 n 2, 56 n 1, 
63 n 1, 66 nn 2, 4, 6 and 6, 67 n, 
69 n 1, 72 n 2, 77 nn 1, 2 and 3, 
95 n 8, 122 nn 2 and 3, 123 n 2 
133 n and n 2, 184 n 4, 185 nn 2 
and 3, 186 n 3, 188 nn l and 5 
190 n 2, 205 n 2, 228 n 3, 230 n 1 
247 n and n 4, 248 n 2, 249 nn 
6 and 7, 250 nn 1 and 10, 251 n 7 
267 n 7, 258 nn 4, 5 and 7, 259 
n 6, 260 n 7, 261 n 5, 264 n 4, 265 
nn 3, 4 and 6, 266 n 1, 273 n 4, 
$74 n 1, 298 n 8, 300 n 3, 302 n 1, 


304 n 1, 306 nn 1, 2 and 3, 307 n 
and n 2, 308 n 2, 325 n 3, 326 n 2, 
327 nn 1 and 3, 329 nn 5 and 9, 
330 tin 6 and 7, 331 nn 8 and 9, 
332 n, 333 n 11, 334 nn 3, 4, 5 and 
7, 335 nn 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
336 n 7, 337 nn 2 and 3, 338 n 1, 
339 n 2, 342 nn 1, 2 and 4, 343 n 3, 
344 nn 1, 2 and 7, 345 n 2, 346 n 5, 
347 n 2, 348 nn 1, 3, 0, 7, 9 and 10, 
349 nn 3, 4, 10, 11 and 12, 350 nn 
3 and 4, 351 nn 2, 6 and 7, 352 nn 

6, 7 and 10, 353 nn 2, 3, 6, 8 and 9, 
354 nn 1, 5 and 8, 355 nn 1, 3 and 
4, 356 n 5, 357 n 2, 359 nn 2 and 3, 
360 nn 3 and 5, 361 n 2, 363 n 2, 
364 n 6, 365 nn 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
366 nn 4 and 5, 376 n 2, 379 nn 1 
and 2, 380 nn 2, 3, 4 and 5, 381 tin 
3 and 5, 382 nn 1, 2, 5 and 6, 383 
nn 3, 6, 10 and 11, 384 nn 2 and 5, 
385 nn 1 and 3, 386 nn 1, 3, 5 and 

7, 887 nn 1 , 2, 3 and 4, 388 nn 1 , 
2 and 3, 389 nn 3, 4 and 8, 390 n 4, 
391 n 2, 392 n 5, 393 nn 1, 3, 5, 6 
and 7, 395 n 3, 396 nn 1 and 2, 
398 n, 399 nn 1, 3, 4 and 0, 400 n, 
401 nn 2 and 4, 402 nn 1, 4 and 5, 
403 nn 4, 5 and 8, 404 nn 2 and 5, 
405 nn l and 4, 406 nn 1, 3, 5, 6, 
9 and 13, 407 nn 1 and 4, 408 nn 2, 
4, 6 and 7, 409 nn 2, 5, 7 and 8, 
410 nn 1, 3, 4 and 0, 411 nn 2 and 
3, 412 n 2, 413 nn 8, 13 and 15, 
414 nn 1, 2, 3, 5, 0 and 11, 415 nn 
2, 3, 7 and 9, 416 nn 3, 9 and 12, 
417 nn 4, 5 and 9, 418 nn 9 and 11, 
419 nn 4, 6 and 11, 420 nn 4 and 6, 
421 nn 3 and 4, 422 nn 1, 2, 3, 5 
and 6, 423 nn 2, 5, 6 and 11, 42 
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nn 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7, 425 nn 2, 3 and 
6, 431 n 4, 432 nn 2, 3, 5, 7 and 10, 
433 nn 3 and 6, 434 nn 5 and 8, 
435 nn 6, 7 and 9, 438 nn 3 and 5, 
461 n 3, 466 n 6, 471 nn 1 and 4, 
478 nn 7 and 8, 484 n 4, 488 n 5, 
490 n 4, 537 « 2, 544 n 1, 559 nn 6 
and 8, 660 nn 2 and 8, 561 n 2, 
564 nn 6, 7, 8 and 9, 565 nn 1 and 
5, 566 n 13, 567 nn 2 and 9, 573 
n 3, 579 n 8, 583 n 3, 598 n 10, 
601 nn 2 and 5, 609 n 5, 624 n 6, 
625 n 3. 

Firozabad, a town on the banks of 
the Jamna, at ten miles from Dihli, 
built by Sultan Firoz Shah of the 
Tughlaq dynasty, 325 and n 3, 
342,343, 344, 345, 350, 351, 354, 
356, 359, 366. Written also Firuz- 
abad. 

Firozabad, a fortress at the village of 
Gawin on the banks of the Jamna, 
built by Firoz Shah, 327 and n 5. 
Firozabad, later name of the town of 
Panduah, 325 n 3. 

Firoz ‘Ali, Malik, son of Malik Taju-d- 
Din, one of the Amirs of Firoz 
Shah, called also Khan-i*Jahan the 
Wazir, 342 and n 2. 

Firoz Khan, one of the Afghan Amirs 
under Babar, 444. 

Firoz Khan, son of Islem Shah Sur, 
succeeds his father under the title 
of Firoz Shah, 535, 537. 

Firoz Khan ibn Yaghrash, the Khilji, 
styled ghayista Khan ( q . v.), even¬ 
tually becomes Sulfcan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji (q. v.), 226, 230. 

Firoz Koh, capital of Gkur. See 
under Firuz-Koh. 


Firoz, Malik, son of Malik Rajab, 
same person as Firoz Shah of the 
Tughlaq Shahi dynasty (q. u.), 302, 
315, 322. 

Firoz Naib Barbak, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sulfcan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 312. 

Firoz, Rai, a contemporary of Sulfcan 
Mubarak Shah, of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 382, 390. [5 35, 537. 

Firoz Shah, son of Islem Shah Sur, 
Firoz Shah. Sulfcan, ibn Malik Rajab, 
of the Tughlaq Shahi dynasty of 
Dihli, 301, 302, 321, 322 and n 9, 
323 and n 3, 324 n 6, 325 n 3, 
326 n, 327, 328 n 6, 329 n 2, 331, 
332, 338, 339 and n 1, 341 n 1, 
344 and n 7 , 347 n 3, 380, 376, 
411, 412 n 2. Written also Firuz 

Shah. 

Firoz Shah, canal of, 325 n 3, 326 n. 
Firozsh^dhi. See under the Tank^-i- 
Firoz-Shahi. 

Firiiza, fortress of, 364 n 6, 375, 378. 

See nnder Jlissar Firuzah. 

Firuzabad, on the Jamna. See under 
Firozabad. 

Firuzi Amirs, the,— partisans of the 
House of Sultan Firoz Shah (q. v.), 
337, 345, 350, 351, 352. 

Firuz-Koh, capital of the country of 
GhQr, 60 n 2, 63 and n 1, 68, 78. 
Firuzpur, fortress of, built by Salman 
Firoz Shah in Sihrind, 831, 334, 
378, 489. Written also Firozpur. 
Firuzpur, town of, 336. Called also 
Akhirinpur as the Last city built 
by Firoz Shah. 

Firuz Shah, Sultan. See under Firoz 
Shah. 
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Fisq, immorality, does not exclude 
fman (faith), 677 n. 

Follis, a Roman coin, origin of the 
word fals , 18 n 1. 

Forty Slaves of Sultan ££hamsu-d-Din 
Iyaltimish, 184. 

Franks, the, 643. See also under the 
Firangis. 

Freytag, Arabic Dictionary , 609 n 6. 

Freytag, Arabum Proverbia , 157 n 1, 
468 n 3, 607 n 3, 680 n 1. 

Freytag, Ifamdsah, 287 n 1. 

Freytag, Meid . Prov., 157 n 1 . See 
also under Arabum Proverbia. 

Fulad, a Torkbacha slave, servant of 


Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah 
( q . v.) } 388 and n 2, 389, 390, 391, 

898. 

Fu-ma , in Chinese, equivalent to the 
Mongol Qurgdn , which means 
“ Son-in-law,” when applied to 
princes, 353 n 1. 

Furruckabad, N.-W. Provinces, 218 
n 3. Properly Farrukhabad. 

Furu\ one of the two chief divisions 
of ‘Ilm-i-Fiqh, 5 n 4. 

Futuhu-l-Bulddn of al-Bilazurl, 11 
n 3. 

Futuhu-s-Saldtin, an historical work, 
314 and n 9. 


a. 


Gabriel, the Angel, 58 and n 2, 93, 
106 n 6, 111 w, 151 n 6, 374 n 5, 
614. 

Gajpatis, or “ the Lords of Elephants,” 
title of the Lion Dynasty of Jaj- 
nagar, 125 n 3. 

Gakkhars, the,—a tribe of the 
Hindus, probably the same tribe 
as the Khukhars. 67 and w 3. J 

Gandaba, fortress of, 28 n 4, 29 n. j 
Called also Kandama. 

Gandak river, the,—in the Gorakh¬ 
pur District, 409 n 6. 

Ganes, Rai,—or 

'Ganesh, Rai, the Raja of Patiali. con¬ 
temporary of Sulfcan Sikandar Lodi, 
413 and n 8, 419. 

Ganges, the, 70 n 1 , 71 n 2, 81, 82 
n 1, 84 and n, 125 n 1, 130, 132 n 3, 
186, 218 and n 3, 221 w 3, 231, 241, 


312, 343, 356, 358 n 3, 360 and n 3, 
363, 364, 377, 379, 380, 384 and 
n 2, 396, 402, 404, 406 and n 10, 
408 and n 5, 415 n 7, 416 and n 3, 
459, 463, 464, 472, 541, 540. 
Ganj-Bakhsh, surname of Shaikh 
Ahmad Khattn, contemporary of 
Sul£an Ahmad Gujrtitl, 357 n 3. 

Ganj-i-Shakkar, Shaikh Farid u-d-Dfn 
Mas'ud, a famous Muhammadan 
Saint of Hindustan, 132 and n 6 p 
133 n, 135 n, 233, 362 n 2, 416 
n 13. 

Garcin de Tassy, Bhdtorique et Pro - 
sodie des lanques de VOrient MusuU 
man , 428 n 2, 605 nn 8 and 9, 606 
n 2, 607 n 4, 608 n 3. 

Gardaiz, a district lying between 
Ghazna and Hindustan, 66 n 1. 
Called also Kardlz. 
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Garha-Katanka, name of a country 
north of the Dakhan, 433 n 3. 

Garhi, a narrow pass separating the 
countries of Bihar and Bangala, 
457 and n 5. 

Garmsir, a province of Khurasan, 
48, 65 and n 1, 81, 86, 573. 

Garshasp, §hah, of the first dynasty 
of Persian Kings, 84 and n 2, 85. 

Gaster’s translation of the “ Sword 
of Moses,” 141 n 4. 

Gate of Paradise, a narrow opening 
in a wall near the shrine of Shaikh 
Faridu-d-DIn Ganj-i-Shakkar at 
Pakpattan, 362 n 2. 

Gatild , Sanskrit name of the Indian 
Spikenard or nard , 374 n . 

Gatwaras, the, — a tribe of the Jats, 
122 a 1. 

Gaur, old capital of Bengal, 82 
nn 3 and 4, 8G and n 2, 458. 
Name changed to Jannatabad by 
II urn ay im. 

Ganria. See under Muhammad Khan 
Gauria and also Khizr Khan Gauria. 

Gnus Ahmad, of Guznrate, 357 n 4. 
Same as Sultan Ahmad ghah, the 
ruler of Gujarat. 

Gawars, the, — a race of gypsies in 
India, 312 and 11 7. 

Gawin, village of,—on the banks of 
the Jumna, 327 n 5. 

Gay6marth, the Adam of the Persians, 
280 n 3. [of, 330 n 8. 

Gaz, a measure of length, three kinds 

Gaz, tenth son of Japhet, son of Noah, 
61 n 5. 

Gazetteer of the Countries on the North- 
West of India , Thornton’s, 567 nn 
1 and 9. 

*■ 


Gelaleddin, 91 n 2, for Jalalu-d-Din 
Mangbnrni ( q . «.). 

Gemini, the, 39. 

Genesis, Book of, 144 n 2, 164 n 2, 
182 n 1, 302 n 2, 394 n 6. 

Geo, one of the heroes of the Shah » 
namah, 116 n 5. 

Geography of Ancient India y Cunning¬ 
ham’s. See under Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of India. 

Gersiwaz, one of the attendants of 
Afrasiyab, in the Shdh-namah of 
Firdausi, 180 n 2. 

Gesenius, Thesaurus of the Hebrew 
Language , 104 n 2, 394 n 6. 

Ghaggar river, the, 326 n. See also 
the next. 

Ghaghar river, called also the Gogra 
and Ghagra (q. v.), 222 n 3, 327, 
438. See also the Ghaggar. 

Ghagra river, the, 135 n, 223 n. See 
under the Ghaghar. 

Ghakkars, the,—a Hindu tribe, 491, 
498, 499, 500. 

Ghalib Khan, Governor of Samana 
under the Tnghlaq ghahi dynasty, 
338, 352, 360. [465 n 6. 

Qhalla-i-jawdri , the smaller millet, 

Glianim ibn ( Ulwan, one of the three 
chief lords of Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, 
262 n. 

Ghari Ju, village of, 503 n 5. Called 
also Ghari Kh u (q. v.). 

Ghari Khu, village of, on the bank of 
the river Behat, 603 and n 6. 

Gharjisfcan, a country between Herat, 
Ghor and Ghaznin, 13 n 1, 22 n 2, 
63 71 1. Called also Gharshistan. 

Gh arshistan. 22 72 - 2. See under 
Ghariiatan. 
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Gh&t-i-Sakuo, name of a place, 283 
to 5. Called also Badra-i-Sakun. 

Ghaur, a province lying between 
Herit and Gharjistan, 43 and n 4. 
See also nnder Ghur and Ghor. 

Ghauan-l-'Alam Ha? rat Shaikh 
Bahau-d-Din Zakariyai, the Mnl- 
tani, 133 and n 2. See nnder 
Bahim-d-Din Zakariyai. [6 n 4. 

Al-Ghayatu Ji-l-Fiqh of Qazi Bai?awi, 

Qbazal , ode, 612 and to 2. 

Ghazi Khan, son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, 435 to 9, 436, 437, 
438 and to 5. 

Ghazi Khan Sur, one of the Amirs of 
the Sur dynasty of Afghans, 649, 
560, 653, 558. 597, 698. 

Ghazi Mahalli, one of the confidential 
servants of Islem Shah Sur, 487, 
488. 

Ghazi Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sult&n ‘Alan-d-Dtn Khilji, succeeds 
to the throne of Dihll nnder the 
style of Sulfcim Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Tnghlaq Shah, 291, 292, 293, 294 
and to 4, 295, 296 and n 3. See 
Ghiyasn-d-Din Tughlaq ^hah and 
also Tnghlaq Khan. 

one who fights in the canse of 
Islam, 356 n 4. 

Ghazi8, the, 18. See under Qkazi. 

Ghaziu-l-Mulk, Malik Chaman of 
Badaon, one of the Amirs of 
Muhammad Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty of Dihli, 396 and n 1, 
898. 

Ghazna, See nnder Ghaznin. 

Ghaznavide dynasty, the. See under 
the Ghazni vide dynasty. 


ghazni, House of, 13 to 1. See under 
the Ghaznivide dynasty. 

Ghazni, town of, 13 n 1. See under 
Ghaznin. 

Ghaznin, 14 nn 1, 2 and 3, 15 and n 
and nn 1 and 2, 16 and nn 1 , 2 and 
3, 17, 19, 21, 22 and to 2, 23, 25 and 
7i 4, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34 
and nn 4 and 5, 35 and n 1 , 36, 37, 
43, 44, 45 and n 2, 46 and to 1, 47, 
48, 49, 50 and n 1, 51, 52, 53 to, 56, 
60 and n 2, 61, 62 and n 3, 63, 64, 
65, 66 and n 1, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72 
and to 2, 74 to 1, 77 n 1, 78 and n 3, 
79, 80, 81, 88 n 1, 89, 90, 167 n 3, 
187, 256, 280, 312, 328, 464 and n 5, 
567, 579, 580, 587. See Ghazni and 
Ghazna. 

Ghaznivide dynasty, the, — founded 
by Na?iru-d-Din Sabuktigin, 13 
to 1, 14, 62 and n 4, 63, 64 and 

n 1. 

Gheias-ood-Deen, grandson of Snlfcan 
FIroz Shah Tnghlaq, 338 to 1. 
See under Ghiyasn-d-Din Tughlaq 
Shah II. 

Ghibta , unusual use of the word by 
Badaoni, 608 to 3, 543 to 4. 

Ghilz’ai Afghans, the, 642, 644, 646. 

Ghias Yazir, Khwaja.—Salman Sawa- 
ji’s Qapdah in his honour, 605. 

Ghiyasi Amirs, the,—of Sulfcan 

Ghiyasn-d-Din Balban, 223, 224, 
231, 232, 233. [Mughulpur, 236. 

Ghiyaapur, commonly known as 

Ghiyasn-d-Din Abn-l-Fatl? Muham¬ 
mad ibn Sam Ghori, Sulfcan of Ghor 
and Ghaznin, 62, 63 and to 1, 64 
and toto 2 and 3, 65, 68, 71, 73 and 
n 1, 77 and n 1. 
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Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, Sultan, of the 
Slave dynasty of Dihli, 97, 121 and 
n 7, 124 and n 4, 126, 127, 136, 
188, 184 and nn 1 and 4, 186, 187, 
189 n 1, 2 1 9, 220 n 2, 221 andn 1, 
222, 223, 224, 227, 228, 231, 232, 
233. Before hia accession he was 
called Ulugh Khan (q. v.). 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Hasan Chishti, father 
of the famous saint Khwaji Mu‘i- 
nu-d-Din Chishti, 70 n 2. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn ‘Iwaz, the Khali. 
Sultan of Lakhnauti and the last 
of the Mu‘izzi Sultans ( q. v.), 86, 
87 and n 4. See also the next and 
under Husamu-d-DIn ‘Iwaz. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Khilji. Sultan, 91. 
Same as the above. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Mahmud, son of 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad Sam 
Ghuri. Sultan of Ghur and Ghaznin. 
77 and n 1. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din. son of Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji of Miilwa, 399. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Mahmud Shah, son of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
324. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad, Ghori, 
Sultan. See under Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Abu-l-Fatl). 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad, the Makh- 
dumzada-i-Baghdadi, a prince of the 
House of ‘Abbas, the Khalifs of 
Baghdad, 311 and n 4. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Muhammad ghah, the 
ruler of Oudh, son of Sultan Sham- 
su-d-Din Iyal-timish, 98. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq ghah, Sultan, 
first of the Tughlaq SJiahi dynasty 
of Dihli, 296, 298, 299, 800, 301, 


304, 821. Before his accession he 
was oalled Ghnzi Malik ( q . r.). 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq Shah IT, ibn 
Fatb Khan ibn Sultan Firuz Shah, 
338 n 1, 841. 

Qbiyaiu-l-Lughat, a lexicographical 
work, 60 n 3, 108 n 4 , 142 n 1, 145 
n 1, 162 n 2, 163 n 1, 321 n 2, 617 
n 1, 621 n 5, 628 n 1, 635 n 6. 

Ghor, country of, 13 n 1, 22 n 2, 
60, 61 n 4, 63, 64 and n 2, 66 
n 2, 68, 71, 77 n 1, 81 and n 2. 
The name is also written Ghur and 
Ghaur. 

Ghor, Kings of, 60, 61 n 4, 63. Soe 
also under the Ghori dynasty. 

Ghori. fortress of, — in Ghaznin. 21 
and n 3. 

Ghori dynasty of Dihli, 64, 68, 228. 
See under Kings of Ghor. 

Gkwi, centre of a Turkish army, 439 
n 4. Also called Qul, 

Ghur. See under Ghor. 

Ghurjistan. same as Gharjistan ( q . v,) t 
22 and n 2, 63 n 1, 68. 

Ghurratu-l-Kamdl of Mir Khusru. the 
famous poet of Dihli, 134, 197 and 
n 1, 216. 

Ghuzz, tribe of, —a tribe of Tnrks 
61 and n 6, 65, 167 n 3, 291. 

Gilan, a province of Persia, 99 n 4. 

Gilaufi, note on, 303 n. 

Gili, town, 250 and n 4. Called also 
Kill. 

Gir, Malik, son of Malik Qabul 
Khalifati, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mujjammad Tughlaq Shah, 
315. 

Girai, one of the poets of the time of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 266. 
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Girat Singh, Riii, Governor of Gwaliar, 
contemporary of Sultan Buhlul 
Lodi, 408. 

Girgin-i-Milad, one of the chief 
warriors of Kai Khusrau in the 
Shdhnamah of Firdausi, 116 and nn 
4 and 5, 180 n 2. 

Giei, a place, 648 n 8. 

Gladwin's Dissertations , 608 n 8. 

Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, Yule 
and Burnett’s, 495 n, 543 n 3. 

Glossary on Muqaddasl, De Goeje’s, 
217 n 2. 

Gobind Chand, Raja, — one of the 
Rajas of Hindustan at the time of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 25. 

Godi river, the, 222 n 3. Called 
also the Gumti and the Kowah 
(«• V.). 

Goeje, de, Glossary on Muqaddasi , 
217 n 2. 

Gog and Magog, Wall of, 191 n 2. 
Commonly known as the rampart 
of Sikandar. 

Gogra, the, 222 n 3. Called also the 
Ghaghar and Ghagra. 

Gohana, a district of the N.-W. Pro¬ 
vinces, 122 n 1. 

Gokultash, one of the Amirs of Babar, 
441. 

Goliu8, Dictionary of the Arabic 
Language, 509 n 5. 

Gonds, the,—a tribe of Hindus, 433 

and n 4. 

Gonor, a place at 24 miles from Dihli, 
21 n 4. 

Gorajchpur District, 409 n 6. 

Gorgang, the capital of Khwarazm, 
called Jurjan by the Arabs, 23 n 1. 
See under Gurgan. 


Gour, country of, 456. Read Gaur, 
a name of Bengal from its capital. 

Goya, or Kanbaiya, minister and 
agent of Rai Maldeo, contemporary 
of Shir Shah, 478 and n 7. See 
also under Kanhaiya. 

Grand Trunk Road, the, 386 n 3. 

Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas , 
265 n 4. 

Great Laras, town, 326 n , 327 n 1. 
Called Ras by Badaoni. 

Grecian Emperor, the, 18 n 1. 

Greece, 119 n 5. 

Greeks, the, 18 n 1, 41 n 2, 75 n 2, 
76 n 1, 104 n 2, 182 n 1. 

Greenhill, Dr., 30 n 1. 

Griffith’s Yusuf and Zuleikha , 272 
n 1. 

Gugird-i-Ahmar or Sulphur, notes on, 
340 and n 2. 

Gujarat. See under Gujrat. 

Gujeriit. Seo under Gujrat. 

Gujrat, 9 n 2, 12, 17 n 4, 27 n 4, 
28, 66, 71, 89, 255, 256 n 4, 257, 
267, 274, 282, 283, 284, 285, 287, 
313, 314, 315, 324, 333, 334, 837, 
316, 354, 357 and nn 3 and 4, 379, 
389, 450, 452, 454, 456, 472, 533, 
534, 559 and n 8, 567, 597, 636. 
The name is also written Gujarat, 
Gujerat and Guzerat. 

Qulangabtn, confection of rose and 
honey, 148 and n 4. 

Gulbarga, town, 311 and n 6. 

Gulistdn of Shaikh Sa‘di of ghiraz, 
187 n 2, 467. 

Gulistana Saiyyids, the,—a family of 
Saiyyids, 584 n 3. 

Qubi-Ymuf, a red flower without 
odonr, 629 n 1. 
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Gttlndr tree, called also Ndrwan , 172 
n 3. 

Gulqand , confection of roses, 452 and 
n 2. 

Gulrukh. the pseudonym of Sulfcan 
Sikandar Lodi, 426. 

Gumti, the, 222 n 3, 329 n 2. Called 
also the Godi and the Kowah. 

Gunguna, fortress of, one of the 
dependencies of Malot, 437 and 
n 7. 

Gurdaspur, town, 383 n 8. 

Gurgan, town of,—the Jurjan of the 
Arabs, 37 n 7, 38, 117. See under 
Gorgang. 

Gurgan, a surname of the great Timur 
and a title applied to the sons-in- 
law of a Mughul Emperor, 103 n 3, 
353 and n 1. 

Gnrgaon, a district of Miwat, 134 n 1, 
366 n. 

Gnrgm-i-Milad, one of the chief 
warriors of Kai Khusrau in the 
Shdh-namah of Firdausi, 116 and 
nn 4 and 6, 180 n 2. 

Guriz-gahy a term of Prosody, 627 
and n 4. 

Gurjiatan, 43 n 4, for Gharjistan (q. v.). 

Gurkan, a Mongol title, 103 n 3. See 
under Gurgan. 


Gurkhan, or universal king, heredi¬ 
tary title of the Kings of Kara 
Khifcai, 103 n 3. 

Gurkhan of Qara Khita, the con¬ 
temporary of Sultan Muhammad 
Kliwarazm Shah, 71 n 7. 

Gushtasp, an ancient King of Iran, 
35 n 2. 

Gu^hwara, a term of Prosody, 609 
and n 1. 

Guzarate. See under Gujrat. 

Guzerat, town of, 28 n 2, 71 n 3. 

Guzerat, province of. See under 
Gujrat. 

Guzerat, peninsula of, 27 n 4. 

Guzlda , See under the TdriMi‘i - 
Guzlda. 

Guzr-i-Ganjina, a ford on the Jamna, 
406 n 6. 

Gwaliar, 26, 81, 89, 94, 129, 238, 239, 
246, 248, 268, 272, 273, 275, 277, 
283, 349, 361, 362, 377 and n 4, 378, 
379, 381, 384, 385, 386, 387 and 
ti 3, 391, 398, 408, 410, 414 and 
n 5, 419 and nn 3 and 6, 422 nn 2 
and 3, 423 n 5, 427, 432, 433, 443, 
445, 459, 474, 489, 490, 491, 493, 
498,499, 512, 629, 530, 538, 540 
542. The fortress of Gwaliar is 
called also Kalowar, 


H. 


Habib Badaoni, Shaikh, one of the 
notable men of Badaon at the time 
of Humayiin, 600. 

Habib Khan Tughuji or Taghuchi, one 
of the Afghan Amirs under Sikandar 
Khan Sur (tf.v.), 542, 593. 


Hablbn-llah, Mir, grandson of Mir 
Saiyyid Jamalu-d-Din the tradi- 
tionisb, 589. 

Ilabshi, original name of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-DIn Muhammad Sam 
Ghuri, 65 n 2. 
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Habuli, Rai, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mubarak ghah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty of Dihli, 388 n 3. 

Hud ah, ghaikh, a learned physician 
of Bihar in the time of gher Shah 
and Islem Shah, 621 n 4. 

Haddyan , a Ma$nawi in Hindi relating 
the loves of Lurak and Chanda, 
333 n 6. 

Hadi, son of al-Mahdi, the ‘Abbaside 
Khalifah of Baghdad, 75 n. 

Hncll Sabzwnri, Mullii, author of 
the $harh-i-Manzuma t 181 n 2. 

Hadiqatu-l-Haqiqat wa Shari* atu-t- 
Tariqat , otherwise known as Fakhrh 
ndmah , the most celebrated work 
of the famous poet Sanai, 85 n 1, 
66 » 2, 67 and n 1 , 60. 

Hafi£, the famous Persian poet, 100 
n 6, 101 n 1, 121 n 3, 151 n 6, 412 
n 1, 487 n 6. 

Ni&im of Badaon, Imam of 
Islem ghah, 635. 

Haft andam , the seven members of 
the body, 165 n 2. 

Haft Aurang , a series of Beven poems 
by Maulana ‘Abdu-r- Ragman Jami, 
272 n 1 . 

Haft Jusht seven metals melted toge¬ 
ther, 321 and n 2. 

Haft Khwan, the seven great labours 
of Isfandiyar in the Shah-ndmah of 
Firdausi, 116 n 3, 321 and n 1. 

Haft Paikar, a poem of ghaikh Nizami 
Ganjawi, 298 n 4. 

Haft rang, a variety of the Khiri 
flower, 173 n 3. 

ffaidtu-l-Haiwan, a work on natural 
history, 108 n 1 , 157 n 1 , 171 n 2, 
178 n 4, 191 n 3, 352 n 1. 


Haidtu-l-Qulub of Agha Muhammad 
Bnqir Majlisi, 110 nn 3 and 4, 
149 n. 

Haibat Khan A‘zam Humayun of 
Lahor, 490. See under A‘&am 
Humayun Haibat Khan. 

Haibat &han Jilwani, a subordinate 
of Sultan gharq of Baiana, 414. 

^aidarabad, town,—capital of IJJaidar- 
abad Deccan, the Nizam's domi¬ 
nions, 299 n 3. 

Gaidarabad Deccan, the Nizam’s 
dominions, 299 n3.* 

Gaidar ‘Ali, a common name among 
the Sh?ah, 604. 

IJaidar-i-Karrar, a name of ‘All ibn- 
Abi Talib, 93 n 4, 207. 

Gaidar Khan Chaghta, 653. Same 
as Gaidar Muhammad Khan Akhta 
Begi {q.v.). 

Haidar Khan the Amir of Oudh, one 
of the Maliks of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 184 n 4. 

Gaidar, Mirza, the Mughul, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 463, 465. 

llaidar Muhammad Khan Akhta 
Begi, an old servant of Humayun, 
697 and n 6, 698. See under 
Haidar Khan Chaghta. 

IJaidar Sultan Osbak-i-ghaibaui, 692 
n 9. 

Gaidar Tuni,—or 

Haidar Tunia'i, a poet of the time of 
Humayun, 622, 623, 624. 

Haimue Baqqal, 600 n 11. See under 
Himun Baqqal. 

Haimun Baqqal, 600 n 11. See under 
Himun Baqqal. 

Haiyara, 632 n 2, for Daulat Khan 
Ajyara {q. i\). 
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HaiyatU'Ulfawdnat, See under the 
ffaiatU’l’Haiwdn. 

Hajaru-l’Haiyyah , the Bezoar stone, 
117 n 4, 118 n. 

IJftjl Barqa‘i, a court officer of Sulfcan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, of Dihll, 
311, 315. 

flaji Ilyas, ruler of Lakhnauti, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan Muhammad 
and Sultan Firoz Tughlaq, assumes 
the title of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din, 
309, 324, 327. 

JJaji Khalfa,—*or 

Khalifa, author of the Ka§h- 
fu-z-^Zimun ft Asma’i’l-Kutubi wa-l - 
Fwnun t 5 n 4, 33 n 1, 34 n 9, 35 
n 1, 49 n 3, 56 n 2, 73 n 1, 181 n 2, 
197 n 1 , 221 n 2, 222 n 1 , 270 nn 
1 and 4, 272 n 1, 427 n 1, 428 nn 
2, 3, 5 and 6, 467 n 2, 621 n 5, 533 
n 1, 571 n 9, 624 nn 8 and 9. 

Ilaji Khan Alwari, 653. Same as 
IJaji Khan Sudani, Governor of 
Alwar (q. v.). 

JJnji Khan Sultam, Governor of 
Alwar, one of the Amirs of ghir 
ghah and his successors, 475, 542, 
543, 546, 647. See under IJaji 
Khan Alwari. 

$ajl, Khwaja, a general of Sultan 
4 Alau-d-Din Khilji, 265 n 6. 

Ijlajl Maula, one of the slaves of 
Maliku-l-Umara Kotwal (q. v.), 260 
and n 2, 261. 

Haji Mnlla Had! Sabzwari, author of 
the Sharh-i-Manzuma, 181 n 2. 

IJaji Haib, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khilji, 286. 

JJaji Sa‘id §ar?ari, the envoy of 
the Egyptian Khalifah to Su)£an 


Muhammad Tughlaq ghab, of Dihli, 
310 and n 1. 

IJajib-i-Buzurg, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 43 and 
n 5. 

IJajib Shaibini, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 43 n 6. 

^lajipur, a district of Bangala, 469. 

Hajj, the Pilgrimage to Mecoa, 175, 
176 n, 480 n 5, 623 and n 5, 

Hajjaj ibn Yusuf as-§aqafi, Governor 
of ‘Iraq and Khurasan under the 
Umayyad Khalifahs, 12 and nil 1 
and 2, 490 and n 6. 

Hakim Abu Na^ar *Abdu-l-‘Aziz ibn 
Mansur, the celebrated poet ‘Asjadi, 
17 n 3. 

I?akim Ansuri, a famous Persian poet, 
contemporary of Firdausi, 17 n 3. 

Hakim Farrukhi, a famous Persian 
poet, contemporary of Firdausi, 17 
n 3. 

IJakim Firdausi, the celebrated 
author of the Sjidh-ndma , J.7 n 3, 
See under Firdausi, 

Hakim Khaqani Shirwani, the famous 
Persian poet, 339 n 4. 

IJakim Sanai, a celebrated poet of 
Ghazni, 35 n 1 , 66, 57. 

Hakim bi-amri-llah, Abu-l-*Abbas 
Ahmad ibnu-l-Mustakfi billah, 
Egyptian Khalifah of the House of 
‘Abbas, 310 and n 2. See the next. 

Ilakim bi-amri-llah, Abu-l-Fath Abu 
Bakr ibn Abii Rabi‘ Suleiman, sixth 
of the Egyptian Khalifahs of the 
House of ‘Abbas, 327 and n 0. 
See the above. 

Halajun, one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 309. 
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Halakii Khan, grandson of the 
Chingiz Khan, 145 and n 2, 236. 

Haldi, township of, 409 and n 7. 

Halghat, a place, 387 n 3. 

Halin, the, — a river of the Panjab, 
356 n 1. 

Halka of elephants, or a hundred 
elephants, 541. 

Halkhayat, town, 423 n 6. 

Hamadan, a city of Persian ‘Iraq, 
anciently called Ecbatana, 30 n 1, 
633 n 1. 

Hamadan, a district of Persian ‘Iraq, 
30 n 1. 

Hamal t the sign Aries, 195 n 3, 626 
and n 7. 

Hamdsa\ Frey tag’s, 287 n 1. 

Harm Tamban, or Jahl Yatmam of 
Bukhara, a poet of the time of 
Humayun, 618 and n 5. 

Hamid ibn ‘Abdu-r-Rahman, a Tradi- 
tionist, 139 n 5. 

Hamid of Balkh, Qa$i, a celebrated 
writer and poet, contemporary of 
Sulfcan Mu‘izza-d-Din Muhammad 
Bam Ghuri, 76 and n 1. 

Hamid Khan, the Khd 98 -i-Khail of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 439. 

Hamid Khau, Vazir-i-Mamlakat of 
Dihll, under the Saiyyid dynasty, 
401 and nn 2 and 4, 402 and 
n 4. 

Hamid Lawiki, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muhammad Tnghlaq Shah, 
302. 

Hamid Lodi, Shaikh* first ruler of 
Multan, 19 n 5. 

Hamid of Sanbal, ghaikh, the com¬ 
mentator, contemporary of Huma¬ 
yun, 604. 


Hamida Banu Begam, the Queen- 
consort of Humayun and mother 
of Akbar, 560, 566, 568. 

Hamidu-d-Din, the Amir of Koh, one 
of the Maliks of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 261. 

Hamida-d-Din ‘Umar ibn Mahmud 
Balkhi, 76 n 1. See Qdzi Hamid 
of Balkh. 

Hamin, Malik, Governor of Badaon 
under the Saiyyid dynasty, 396 

n 1. 

Hamir Dev, Rai of Rantanbhor, 
grandson of Rai Pithora and con¬ 
temporary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 257 and nn 3 and 7, 263. 

Hamra, Malik, Governor of Rapari 
under Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr Khan 
(g. v.), 377. 

Hamza of izdfat , remarks on, 545 and 
n 10, 546 n. 

Hamza, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 387. 

Hamzah, son of ‘Abdu-llah ibnu-z- 
Zubair, 287 n 2. 

Handd, a Hindu Masnawt , 333 n 6. 
See Chandaban. 

Handal, Mirza. Seo under Hindal. 

Handiya, a town on the Narbada in 
the Central Provinces, 517 and 
H 9, 521. Called also Hindiya. 

Hanlfite sect of Sunni Muslims, 
founded by Abu Hanifah, 57 n 1, 
514. 

Hankayat, town, 423 n 6. 

Hansi, district and town of, 37 and 
n 2, 70 and n 1, 98 and n 2, 248, 
322, 323, 324, 326, 364 n 5, fortress 
of, 431, 433. 
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Hansu Bhati, Rai, one of the Amirs 
of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 388 and n 3. 

Hanwantgarh, fortress of, 422 n 6, 
424 n 2. 

Jfaqiiiqi, taMalluf or poetical name 
of the poet Khaqani, 583 n 4, 

Haramain-i-Sharifain, the two sacred 
cities of Mecca and Medina, 585 
n 6. 

Haran ibn Muhammad al-Khaki ash- 
Shirazi, author of a Muntakhabu-t - 
TawariJcJi , 11 n 1, 

Jjlarand, a country of Hindustan, 445 
and n 10. 

Harawi, a native of Harat, 35 n 2. 

Harcaran, a Hindu Prince, founder of 
Banghar, 71 n 2. 

Hardat, Governor of the fortress of 
Mirath at the time of Sulfcan Mah¬ 
mud Ghaznawi’s invasion, 24 n 1. 

Hardwar, city of, 88, 344 n 7. 

Hari, another name of the city of 
Harat or Herat in Khurasan, 35 
and n 2. 

Harid, a country of Hindustan, 445 
n 10. 

yariri, the celebrated author of the 
Maqdmdt , 348. 

Harpal Deo, Rai of Deogir, contem¬ 
porary of Sultan Qutbu*d-Din 
Khilji, 283, 286 n 1. 

Uarsana, a town in the province of 
MI wilt, 129 n 2. 

Har Singh Dev,—or 

Harsingh Rai, Raja of Itawa and 
Kaithar, contemporary of Khizr 
Khan of the Saiyyid dynasty, 346 
and n 4, 369 and n 4, 361 and nn 
2 and 3, 377, 379. 


Haruman, a fortress on the frontier 
of Egypt, 321 and n 4. 

Harun ar-Rashid, the ‘AbbiisI Khali- 
fah, 74 n 2, 75 n, 286. 

Hasan, son of ‘All ibn-Abi Talib, 
second of the twelve Imams of the 
Shi'ah, 151 n 5. 

I^Iasan ‘AH Kharas, Maniana, a poet 
of the time of Humayun, 587. 

Hasan of Bangala, Shaikh, father of 
Shai^i ‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana, 
507. 

Hasan Bariiwar-bacha, favourite of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-DIn Khilji who 
gives him the title of Khusru Khan, 
274, 290. See under Khusru Khan. 

Hasan Barwabacha, 290. Same as 
the above {q. v.). 

Hasan Dihlavi, Mir, a famous poet of 
Dihli, contemporary of Mir Khusru, 
115 n, 187, 188, 245, 2 09, 270 and 

n 0. 

yasan Ghaznavi, Saiyyid, a poet of 
the time of Sultan Bahrain Shah 
Ghaznawl, 56 and n 3. 

Hasan Jalayer, Shaikh, King of 
Khurasan, 633 n 1. 

Hasan Kaithali, Saiyyid, generally 
known as Hasan Kangu, afterwards 
‘Alau-d-DIn Bahman Shah, Sultan 
of the Deccan, 309. See under 
Hasan Kangu. 

Hasan Kfmgu, contemporary of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 309, 310, 
314, 327. See under IJasan Kai¬ 
thali. 

Ilasan Kanku, 310. Same as Hasan 
Kangu (q. v.), 

Hasan Khan Miwati, of the Khiin- 
zadns of Miwat, one of the Amirs 
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of the Lodi dynasty, 398, 443, 444, 
447 , 470. 

Qasan Khan, an impostor of Miwat 
who pretended to be the IJasan 
Khan Miwiti mentioned above, 447. 

^as&n Khan, Governor of Rapnri 
nnder Masnad-i-‘Ali Khi?r Khan 
(q. v.), 377, 387. 

flasan Khan Sur, father of ghir Shah, 
461 and n 6 , 468 and n 7, 467. 

Ijfas&n, Kotwal of Ghaznin nnder 
Sultan Mandfid Ghaznawi, 48. See 
also nnder Abu ( Ali Hasan. 

Hasan Maimandi, Vazir of the Ghaz- 
navides, 36, 47 n 6. 

Hasan, Maulana, a learned man of the 
-time of Babar, 449. 

H&san, Mir, son-in-law of Sulfcan 
Firoz Tughlaq ghah, 338. 

Hasan, ghaikh, a famous surgeon of 
Panipat, 366 n 3. 

Hasan Zinjaui, Shaikh, ghaikhu-1- 
MashaiMj, a famous Saint of Lahor, 
383 and n 6. 

Hashf t the last and most severe stage 
of the fever called Diqq, 820 n. 

Has&t Bihight of Mir Khusru Dehlavi, 
the famous poet, the first poem in 
his Khamea, 134 and n 3, 142 n 3, 
260 n 6. 

Haghw , a term of Prosody, 606 n 4. 

H&stin&war, town, 266 n 4. 

Hatanpfir, district, 267 n 1. 

H&tim KhSn, Malik Ikhtiyarn-d-Din 
Sanbal, one of the Amirs of the 
Khilii dynasty, 272, 291. 

Hitim Sanbali or Sambhali, Miyan, a 
learned Doctor, 428, 506, 546. 

H&tim of Taiy, the type of Arab 
generosity, 127. 


Hatkan, town, 423 n 6. 

Hatkant,—or 

Hatkanth, chief town of the Bhada- 
war district, 408 n 1, 423 and n 6. 

Hatkant, tribes of, a clan of the 
Bhadauris, 408 and n 1. 

Hatnapur, town, 266 and n 4, 267 and 
n 1. 

Hatnawar, town, 266 n 4, 267 n 1. 

Hauz-i-'Alai, an artificial lake at 
Dihli, constructed by Sulfcan *Ala- 
u-d-Din Khilii. 204 n 3. 

Hauz-i-KKdts. a reservoir at Dihli 
constructed by Sult,an Firfiz Tughlaq 
Shah, 294, 339, 344, 347 and nn 2 
and 3 , 348 n 1, 356 and n 5. 

Hazaj-i-Musamman, a kind of metre, 
606 nn 4 and 6. 

Hazar Dinari, a name of Malik Manik, 
the slave of Sulfcan ‘Alan-d-Dm 
HQj.il ji, 251 and nn 8 and 7, 256. 
Called also Kaffir Naib. 

Hazar Sutfin palace, at Dihli, 273, 
285, 288, 289, 290. 

Ha fir a , Mausoleum, 397 and n 4. 

Hazramaut, a province of Arabia, 
262 w. 

IJa?rat A‘la, Taj Khan Karrani, ruler 
of Bengal, 540. See nnder Taj 
Khan Karrani. 

Ha?rat-i-‘Ali, a title assumed by Shir 
Shah, 461 n 10. 

IJazrHt-i-Muqaddas Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d- 
Din gafwi, of Balkh, 445. 

Heavens, Nine, 142 n 1. 

Helmund, called also the Hendmand, 
a river of Sijistan, 15 n, 

Hendmand, called also the Helmund, 
a river of Sijistin, 15 n. 

Heraolea, 586 n. 
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Herat, district and town of, — in 
Khurasan. 17, 22 n 2, 82 n 2, 84 
and nn 2 and 4, 85 and n 2, 38 
and n 4, 42, 43 n 4, 71 n 4, 73 n 1, 
861, 609 n 5, 

Herb of grace , a name of rue from its 
supposed efficacy in exorcism, 617 
n 1. 

Herbelot. See under D’Herbelot. 

Herodotus, the Groek Historian, 23 
n 1. 

Herciopolis, Gulf of, — the modern 
Gulf of Suez, 169 n 1. 

liesydrus, the,—the river Sutlej, 23 

n 3 . 

Hiddyah-i-Fiqh, the, 428 and n 5. 

Hiddyat , spiritual guidance, 507 and 
n 5, 

Hiddekel, the river Tigris as called 
in the Bible, 894 n 5. 

Hijaz, province of Arabia, 287 n 2, 
608, 512. 

Jrlikmatu-l-Ishraq, Philosophia illu- 
minationis, 181 n 2. 

tfilsy name of the fifth arrow in the 
game of maisir, 369 n 1. 

Himachal, mountain of,—between the 
country of Chin and Hindustan, 307 
and n 8, 316. See the Himalaya. 

Himalaya, the, 70 w 1. See also the 
above. 

Himar Kachhan, Malik, 226. See 

. under Itimar Kachhan. 

Ilimar Surkha, Malik, 227. See 
under Itimar Surkha. 

Himun Baqqal, the Hindu General of 
‘Adli, 500 and n 11, 601, 537, 541, 
548, 549, 651, 552, 653, 555, 692 
n 9. Called also Huniuu, Haimun 
and Haimue. 
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Hind, 36 n 9, 70, 436, 691. See under 
Hind&etan and India. 

Hindal, Mirzii, 453, 458, 459, 462, 464, 
465, 569, 560, 567 and n 10, 674, 
578, 579, 680, 580, 587. 

Hindal Muhammad Shah, 687. Same 
as Mirza Hindal. 

Hitidaun, town of,—in the Jeypore 
State, 395 n 3. 

Hindawiya, town on the Narbada, 
617 n 9. 

Uindiya or Handiya, a town on the 
Narbada, 617 and n 9, 521. 

Hindu Beg Quchin, Amiru-bUmara, 
one of the Amirs of Humayun, 455, 
457, 471. 

Hindu CasteSy Sherring’s, 812 n 7. 
See under Hindu Tribes and 
Castes. 

Hindu dynasties of Malwa, 384 n 5. 

Hindu Mythology, Dowson’s Diction¬ 
ary of, 163 n 2. 

Hindu Tribes and Castes, Sherring’s, 
312 n 7, 384 n 3, 433 n 4, 557 n 9. 

Hindun, town in the Jeypore State, 
395 n 3, 541, 553. 

Hindus, the, 19, 21 n 4, 22 and n 1, 
24, 34, 76 n, 79 n 2, 96, 120, 122 
n 1, 125 n 3, 163 n 2, 209, 235, 236, 
256, 291, 302 n 2, 306 n 2, 309 n 1, 
356, 359, 374, 384 n 5, 404, 432, 
443, 476, 478 and n 7, 484 n 1, 522 
7i 5, 549, 564, 565, 635 n 6. 

Hindustan, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
20 and n 1, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 

32, 36, 37, 42 n 2, 44, 47, 48, 51, 

52 and n 1, 53, 66, 60, 61, 62, 63, 

64, 66 n 1, 69, 70, 72 and n 4, 77, 

78, 79, 81, 84 and n, 87, 88 n 1 , 96, 
98, 141, 187, 191, 195, 197, 205 n 2, 
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219, 232, 238, 286, 249, 260, 262, 

264, 265, 272, 297, 806, 307, 310, 

316, 321, 827, 380 n 8, 333, 843, 

345, 861, 858, 359, 375, 877, 378, 

384 n 3, 386, 420, 421, 427, 436, 
448, 445, 448, 455, 456, 464, 466, 
468, 474, 475, 477, 479, 480, 481, 
482, 486, 489, 495, 496, 498, 499, 
604, 607, 621, 622, 524, 627, 629, 
633, 634, 639, 643, 647, 549, 659, 
562. 584 n 8 , 688, 591, 695, 696, 604, 
611, 617, 618, 622, 624, 632, 637. 
See under Hind. 

Hindustani Amirs, 444 

Hindustani models of poetry, 426 and 
n 1. 

Hindustani Muslims, 360. 

Hind wan, town in the Jeypore State, 
396 and n 8. Galled also Hindun. 

Hisham ibn ‘Abdu-l-Malik, of the 
Umayyad dynasty of Khaiifahs. 
18 n 1. 

Hisham ibn al-Kalbi, an Arab His¬ 
torian, 74 n 2. 

Hijar Firozah,—or 

flijar Firuzah, a fortress and town 
founded by Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
825 n 3, 820 w, 827, 364, 410, 439, 
466, 694, 696, 697. Called also 
Hisair or Hissar Firozah. 
i 9 *r.i-Nau, fort of, 186. 

Hissar, town of, 87 n 2, 325 n 3, 326 n. 
See under Qi?ir Firuzah. 

Hissar Firoza. See under Hi$Ir 
Firuza. 

Histoire des Arabes , Oaussin de Perce¬ 
val, 12 n 1. 

History of the Caliph *, Jarrett’s, 16 
n 4,17 n 2, 18 n 1, 29 « 2, 671 * 2. 
See under Tdrikku4- Kkulafd. 


History of Oujerat, Bayley’s, 17 n 4, 
71 n 3, 264 n 6, 318 n 6, 357 n 8, 
452 n 6, 454 and nn 1 and 7, 466 
n 1, 458 n 6. 

History of India , Elphinstone’s, 20 
n 4. See under Elphinstone. 

History of Kashmir, 8. See under 
Tart kk-i-Kashmir. 

History of the Mahrattas , Grant Duff’s, 
265 n 4. 

Hizabru-d-Din ftafar Khan, one of 
the Maliks of 8ulj£n ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 247 n 2. 

Hodal, township of, 647 and nn 4 and 6. 

Honey, notes on, 148 n 4, 685 n 10, 
586 n. 

Hoshang, Sulfcan of Milwa, otherwise 
called Alp Khan, contemporary of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy¬ 
nasty, 863 n 2, 384 n 5, 386 n 3, 
393, 894 and n 1. 

Hoshangabad District, in the Central 
Provinces, 617 n 9. 

Hoshiarpur, town, 380 n 2, 891 n 5. 

House, People of the,—descendants 
of the Prophet’s family, 632 n 1. 

Hud ibn Khalid, the prophet sent to 
the tribe of ‘Ad, 263 n. 

Huduth, explanation of tbe term, 
1 n 4, 2 n 1, 163 n 7. 

Ifudii^h Dhati , explanation of the 
term, 2nl. 

Huduth Zamdni , explanation of the 
term, 2nl. 

Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 2 n 6, 
97 n 4, 118 n 1, 160 n 2, 151 n 6, 
156 n 1, 167 n 2, 176 n, 183 n 2, 
191 rt 4, 200 w, 205 n 1, 216 n , 303 
n 4,320 n 4,866 n 4,868 n 1,869 n 8, 
372 n 2, 392 n6, 420 n 8, 424 a 9, 
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445 n 6, 448 n 5, 459 n 2, 472 n 6, 
480 n 6, 481 ft 8, 485 ftft 1 and 
2, 488 nn 5 aud 7, 510 n 4, 522 n 6, 
671 n 1, 572 n 5, 601 n , 603 n and 
n 2, 613 ft, 622 n 3, 623 n 1, 636 n 2 

Huma, a fabulous bird of good omen, 
57 n 2, 58 ft, 60 aud n 8, 77, 177, 
571 and n 8. 

Humayun, Bmperor of India, 82 n 3, 
449 n 3, 454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 460, 461 and n 3, 462, 463. 464, 
466, 471, 472, 474, 630, 6 5 9, 560, 
661, 562, 563, 664 and n 6. 565 n 1, 
566 and n 13, 567, 568 and n 6, 669, 
570, 571 and n 8, 672, 573 and 1, 
674, 675, 578, 679, 680, 581, 582 
&nd n 7, 683 and n 3, 684 n 3, 685, 
687, 688, 689, 591, 692, 693, 694 
and n 6, 696 and n 8, 590, 697 n 5, 
698, 600, 001 and n 9, 602 and n 2, 
604, 606 n 3, 608 and n 6, 613, 618, 
619, 622, 623, 626. 

Humayun, name of a palace at Dihli, 
344, 345. 

Humayun Khan, Bon of Muhammad 
ghah, son of Sulfcan Firoz Tughlaq, 
343, 347 . Succeeds to the throne 
under the title of ‘Alnu*d-Din 
Sikandar Shah. 

Hutnun Baqqal, 600 and « 11, 501. 
See under Hhnun. 

Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India , 
82 ft 1, 83 ft 2, 89 n 4, 95 n 4, 121 
ft 8, 125 n 1, 134 n 1, 185 ft 1, 256 
ft 4, 267 ft 7, 266 nn 2 and 4, 266 
n 4, 293 ft 5, 299 nn 2 and 3, 311 
n 3, 313 ft 5, 326 ft 3. 330 n 7, 346 
w 5, 356 ft 1, 360 ft 3, 362 nn 1 
and 2 f 364 ftft 2, 3 and 4, 365 n 8, 
366 ft 8, 377 ftft 3, 6 and 6, 380 n 2, 


382 ft 4, 383 n 8, 384 n 5, 885 n 3, 
386 ftft 3 and 6, 389 n 2, 408 n 5, 
409 ft 5, 410 ft 4, 419 n 3, 422 n 3, 
423 ft 5, 433 n 4, 437 ft 8, 446 ft 2, 
454 ft 6, 466 n 6, 486 n 6, 646 ftft 3, 
4 and 5, 547 ft 5, 559 nn 5 and 7, 
560 ft 8, 598 ft 10. 635 n 6. 

Hunter’s Indian Empire , 32 ft 1. 

Hfms, the women of Paradise, 281, 
485 and H 8* 

Husain, son of ‘All ibn-Abi T^lib, 
third Imam of the ghi'ah, 151 n 5, 
200, 205 and n 1, 481 and n 8, 622 
and n 8, 623 and n 1. 

Husain ibn ‘All ibn Maikal, one of 
the Amirs of Sulfcan Mas'ud Ghaz- 
nawi, 36, 37 ft 7, 38. 

Husain Arg^un. See under ghah 
Husain Arghun. 

Husain Ba?ri the Wazir, Khwaja. of 
the Amirs of Sultan Ghiyasn-d-Din 
Balban, 220 n 2. 

I^usain Farmall, Miyan, of the Amirs 
of the Lodi dynasty, 435. 

Husain JilwanI, Rai, one of the Amirs 
of Islem ghah Sur, 494, 496, 541, 
542 and n 14, 546. 

Husain Khan Ghilzai, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 
542, 544. 

Husain Khan, son of Khan-i-Jahan, of 
the Amirs of Sulfcan Buhlul Lodi, 
406. 

Husain Khan, son of Mahmud gh arqi, 
of Jaunpur, 404 n 5, 405. See 
under Husain Sharqi. 

Hasain Khan, MIrza, one of Amirs of 
HumSyun, 574, 

Husain Khan, son of Qasim Khan, of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 589, 


^ 4 , 
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liusain Khan, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 481 and n 1. 

Husain Khan, ‘Umdatu-l-Mulk, of the 
Amirs of SulfcSn ‘Alau-d-Din of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401, 402. 

Husain Kharmil, one of the Amirs of 
the Ghori dynasty, 67 and n. 

Husain, Malik, Taju-1-Mnlk, nncle of 
Snlfcan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 229, 
281. 

Husain Hij;Imul-Miilk, son of Amir 
Miran, one of the Amirs of Salman 
FIroz Tnghlaq, 833 n 2. 

Husain Qndsi of Karbala, Mir, — a 
poet, 628 and n 6. 

Husain, son of Shnhbeg Arghun, 660 
n 8. Same ns Mirza Shah Husain 
Arghun ( q . v.). 

Husain Sharqi, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Mafcmud of Jannpur, contemporary 
of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 404 and n 
6. 405, 406, 407, 408 and n 6, 409 
and n 8, 416, 416. 

Husain Zargar of Qandahar, Qa?I, 420, 

Husainu-d-Din *Iwaz, Malik, 86 and 
n 8. See H u &amu-d-Din ‘Iwnz. 

Husainu-d-Din Ughal or Ughul Beg, 
ruler of the Doab at the time 
of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, 81 
and nn 2 and 3. 

Hnsamn-d-Din Abudja, the Mustaufi, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Tughlaq Sliah, 308. 


Husamu-d*Din Btfriwar, Malik,' of 
the Amirs of Sultan Qutbu*d-Din 
Khilji, 286, 290. 

Husamu-d-Din ‘Iwaz,—or 

Husamu-d-Din Khilji, Malik, 86 and 
n 3. Eventually becomes Sultan 
GhiyaSU-d-Dln 'Iwaz ( q . v.). 

Husamu-d-Din al-Muwagzini, Mania, 
author of a commentary on the 
Miftahn-WTJlum , 428 n 2. 

Husamu-d-Din Tarmndi, ghaikfe, 133 
n 2. 

Hushyar, Malik, of the Amirs of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 396, 398. 

the Zodiacal sign Pisces, 196 

n 2. 

Huwa, name of the Almighty, 603 
n 6. 

Hu?ail, a tribe of the Arabs, 28 n 1. 

Hwen Thsang, the Chinese Traveller, 
882 n 4. 

Hyades, the, ad-Dabardn f 367 n 3. 

Hyarotis, the,—the river Ravi in the 
Pan jab, 23 n 3. 

Hydaepes, the,—-the river Jhelam, 
23 n 3. 

Hyderabad of the Deccan, 271 n 6. 
See Haidarabad. 

Hydraotes, the,—the river Ravi in 
the Panjab, 23 n 3. 

Hypanis, the,—or 

Hyphasis, the,—the river Biah in the 
Panjab, 23 n 3. 


Ibak, soubriquet of Saltan Qutbu-d- 
Din of the Slave dynasty of Dihli, 
77 n 2. See Aibak. 

Ibak, slave of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din 
Aibak or Ibak of Dihli, 89, 


I. 

| I bn ‘Abbas, nncle's son of the Pro¬ 
phet, 199 n 3. 

Ibn Arsalan, a relative of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 33 and 
n 2, 
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Ibn A&ir [A$hJr] Jazari, the Arab 
Historian, anthor of the Kumilu-t- 
TawaritJh 27 n 3, 624 and n 8. 

Ibn Baifcar, author of the Mufraddt , 
146 n 6, 172 n 2, 173 n and nn 2 
and 3, 182 nn 1 and 4, 560 n 1, 
627 n 2. 

Ibn BafcuKa, Travels, 67 n 1, 127 n 4, 
221 n 3, 223 n 1, 265 n 5, 272 n, 
307 n 4, 311 n 6, 

Ibn IJauqal, the Arab Geographer, 
80 n 1. 

Ibn Khaldun, the Arab Historian, 151 
n 4, 167 n 1, 181 n 2, 191 n 2, 217 
n 5. 244 n 6. 

Ibn Khalliknn, tho Arab Historian, 
6 n 3, 12 n 1, 30 n 1, 35 n 1, 38 n 3, 
42 nn 1 and 3, 61 n 2, 55 n 3, 69 
n 1, 73 n 1, 74 n 2, 149 n, 151 n 6, 
162 n 2, 167 n 3, 198 n 2, 287 nn 1 
and 2, 352 n 1, 481 n 6. 

Ibn Kulsihn, one of the poets of the 
Mu'allaqat, 109 n 4. 

Ibn Makula, the Historian, 6 n 3. 

Ibn Muljim, the assassinator of 'All 
ibn Abi T«hb, 207 n 6. 

Ibn Kutaibah [Qufcaibah], an Arab 
author, 287 n 1. 

Ibn Sa‘Id, the Arab Geographer, 17 
n 4. 

Ibn Serapion, the Arab Geographer, 
671 n 2, 

Ibn SIna (Avicenna), 633 n 1. 

Ibn ‘Umar, the island of,—an island 
of the Tigris above Mosul, 624 n 8. 

Ibnu«l-‘Amid, a celebrated Arabio 
writer, 198 n 2. 

Ibnu«l-9ajib, author of the Kdjiyah , 
a famons treatise on Grammar, 
428 n 6, 467 n 2. 


Tbrahitn, Abraham of the Scriptures, 
892 n 6. See under Abraham. 

Ibrahim, one of the gnards at the 
palace of Sult3n Qutbn-d-Din Khiljt 
of Dihli, 289. 

Ibrahim Khan, son of Qnfcb Khan, 
one of the Amirs of the Wall of 
Ban gala, 470. 

Ibrahim Khan, son of Ghazi Khan 
Sur, one of the cousins of Sher 
Shah, 639, 541, 642, 643, 644, 545, 
546, 647. Assumes the title of 
Sulf.an Ibrahim ( q. v.). 

Ibrahim, Malik, son of Saiyyid Gasan 
Kaithftli, feofee of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Tughlaq §l»ah, 309, 

Ibrahim Lodi, Sultan, son of Saltan 
Sikandar Lodi, 480, 431 n 1, 433 
434, 436, 438, 439, 440, 441, 442, 
443, 444, 467 and n 6, 468, 470. 

Ibrahim Mirza, son of Suleiman 
Mirza of Badakljshan, 581. 

Ibrahim, the Saiyyidn-s-Salatin, ibn 
Sultan Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud Gjhftz- 
nawi, 61, 62, 53 and n, 54 and n 1. 

Ibrahim Shah gharqi, Sultan of 
Jaunpur, 361, 363 and n 2, 364 and 
n 3, 375, 386 n 2, 393, 398, 403. 

Ibrahim Sharqi, Sult&n of Jaunpur. 
See the above. 

Ibrahim Sur, grandfather of g^er 
ghah, 466. 

Ibrahim Sur, Sultan, 642, 648, 549, 
650, 652, 553, 554,592,597. See 
under lbruhim Khan, son of Ghazi 
Khan. 

Ibtidd , a term of Prosody, 606 n 4. 

Idris, Malik, Governor of Rohtak for 
Mahmud Shah of the Tugfela^ 
dynasty, 365 n 5, 375. 
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‘Tdu-l-agtii, the festival of Sacrifice, 
the chief of the Muhammadan 
festivals, 392 n 6. 

‘Idu-l-Fitr, the festival following the 
fast of Ramadan, 392 n 6. 

‘Idu-l-Qurban, same as *Idu-l-a?l?a 
(g. u.), 392 and n 6. 

‘Idu-l-Kabir, or the great festival, a 
name for ‘Idn-l-a?h& (g* i\), 392 n 2. 

‘Idtt-v^aghir, a name for ‘Idn-l-Fifcr 
(g. v.), 392 n 6. 

Ignorance, Time of, the ages preced¬ 
ing the advent of Islam, 441 n 2. 

IhUd, special ceremony of mourning 
by widows, 302 n 2. 

Ihdnat, miracle contrary to the inten¬ 
tion of a prophet, 626 n . 

l j, town of, 476 and n 6. 

Ijma *, theological term, 636 n 2. 

l k, town of, 476 n 5. 

Ikdala, a fortress of Bangala, after¬ 
wards called Azadpur, 324 and n 6, 
829 and n 1. 

Ikdala, the islands of, 829 n 1 . Same 
place as the fortress of Ikdala (q.v.). 

I&1S*, name of a Surah in the Qur’an. 
See under Suratu-l-Ikhla?. 

Ikkfajdt, in the sense of taxes, 816 

' and n 1. 

Ikhtiyar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Mahmud Shah of the Tugljlaq 
gh&hi dynasty, 866, 380. 

Ikfetiy&r Khin, grandson of Malik 
Daniat Yar of Kanpila, of the 
Amirs of the Tughlaq dynasty, 363. 

Ikfetiyir Khan, Governor of SSmina 
nnder Khisr Khan of the Saiyyids, 
865 n 4. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Din, a servant of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 248, 


Ikhtiyfiru-d-Din Altunlyah, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan gfeamsu-d-Din 
Iyaltimish, 121 and nn 5 and 7, 
122 and nn 1 and 2. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Beg Birlas, Malik, 
one of the Amirs of Saltan Ghiyag'U- 
d-Dm Balban, 186 and n 6. 

Ikhtivaru-d-Din Itkin, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan ghamsu*d-Din 
Iyaltimish, 122, 123 n 1. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Sanbal, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of the Khilji dynasty, 
272, 291. 

IMitiynru-d-Din, son of Shayista 
Khan, otherwise Sultan Jalalu-d- 
Din Khilji, 227. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Tangras, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Shamsu-d- 
Din Iyaltimish, 186 n 5. 

Ikstr , the Elixir of life, 340 n 2. 

Ilahabas, the modern Allahabad, 
otherwise called Prayag, 416 and 
n 5. 

Iluhpur, one of the dependencies of 
Rantanbhur, 410 and n 8. 

Ilak Khan, son of Bughra Khan, 
called Ilak-i-Na^r, King of Mawa- 
rau-n-Nahr, 16 n 2, 20 and nn 2 
and 4. 

Ilak-i-NTa^r, King of Mawarau-n- 
Nahr, 16 n 2. See the above. 

IlSq Surtaq, name of a place, 569 
n 8, 

Udighiz, first of the Atabaks of Azer¬ 
baijan, 158 n 3. 

Ilhaupur, town of, 410 n 3, 

Illichpur, town of, 237. 

Illuminati, a sect of philosophers 
called Ishrlqlyah, 181 n 2. 

‘Ilmaiu-l'mtfani wal bay an , 428 n 2. 
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limits Beg Ulugh KhSo. brother of 
Sulfcin ‘Al&u-d-Din Khilii, 288,289, 
240, 241, 242, 247. See also under 
Ulugh Khan. 

* Ilmu4-baydn , 428 n 2. 

*Ilmu4-Fiqh, See under Fiqh. 

Il shudan, to become submissive, 674 

« 5 , 

Ilyas IJaji, Malik, contemporary of 
Sultan Muhammad and Firoz ghah 
Tughlaq, assumes the title of 
Sultan ghamsu-d-Din as ruler of 
Lakhnautl, 809, 324, 327. 

Ilyas, Khwaja, contemporary of 
‘Adli, 641. 

Ilyas, Malik, of the slaves of Firoz 
ghah Tughlaq, 362 and n 6. 

‘Imad Khan Karrani, of the Afghan 
Maliks of Bangala, 640, 641. 

‘Imidu-d-Dxn, Maulana, translator of 
the Rdjd-tarangini into Persian, 
8 n 3. 

‘Imadu-l-Mulk, a court-servant of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 239. 

‘Imadu-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks of 
Abu Bakr ghah of the Tughlaq 
dynasty, 343, 344. 

‘Imadu-l-Mulk, Malik Mahmud Uasan, 
of the Amirs of Mubarak Shah, 
8S7, 388, 389, 390, 891, 392. See 
also under Mahmud Hasan. 

‘Imadu-l-Mulk Sartez-i-Sultani, 
Malik, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq ghah, 302, 
314 and n 2. 

Imdm , Priest, 368 n 2, 472 and n 7, 
672 n 6. 

Imam Bukhari, the oelebrated author 
of g&hihu-l-Bukhari, a collection of 
authentic traditions, 6 and n 3. 


Imamiyah, a sect of ghi‘ah Muslims, 
672 n 6. 

Imams of the SljPah, Twelve, 672 
and n 6, 625 n 3. 

Imams and Saiyyids of Omdn , 
Badger’s, 157 n 2. 

Imdn, Faith, 677 n, 636. 

Imanabad, town of, founded by 
8ultan Ibrahim Ghaznawi. 62. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India , Hunter's, 
36 n 10, 82 nn 1, 3 and 4, 83 n 2, 
89 n 4, 95 nn 4 and 7, 121 n 8, 125 
nn 1 and 3, 134 n 1, 186 n 1, 218 
n 3, 221 n 3, 266 n 4, 267 n 7, 265 
nn 2 and 4, 266 n 4, 293 n 6, 299 
nn 2 and 3, 311 nn 3 and 6, 313 n 6, 
325 n 3, 330 n 7, 331 n 3, 346 n 6, 
355 n 1, 360 n 3, 362 nn 1 and 2, 
364 nn 2 and 3, 365 n 8, 366 n 3, 
377 nn 3, 5 and 6, 380 n 2, 382 n 4, 
383 n 8, 384 n 5, 385 n 3, 386 nn 3 
and 6, 389 n 2, 408 n 6, 409 n 6, 
410 n 4, 419 n 3, 422 n 3, 423 n 5, 
437 n 8, 446 n 2, 454 n 6, 466 n 6, 
486 n 6, 517 n 9, 546 nn 3, 4 and 6, 
647 n 5, 559 nn 5 and 6, 560 n 8, 
598 n 10, 636 n 6. 

Warn , reward, 596 n 6. 

Indari, town, 305. 

Indarpat, township of, 325 n 3. See 
under Indrapath. 

India, 12, 13, 17 n 4, 20 n 4, 28, 43, 
84 n, 144 n 1, 256 n 4, 265 n 2, 301, 
312 and n 7, 362 n 2, 411 n 1, 420 
n 8, 494 n 11, 590 n 5. See also 
under Hind and Hindustan. 

India, Map of, in Keith Johnson’s 
Atlas, 419 n 6, 420 n 5. 

Indian Atlas, the, 81 n 4. 

Indian Empire, Hunter’s, 32 n 1. 
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Indian Medical Qaxette , the, 586 n. 

Indor, fortress of, 385. 

Indra, the Hindu god, 294 n 4. 

Indrapath, a township outside Dihli, 
294 and nn 4 and 5, 295 and n 9. 
See also Indarpat. 

Indraprastha, original name of the 
township of Indrapath (q. v.), 294 
n 4 

Indri Karnal, pargana of, 424 and 
n 3* 

Indus, the, 20 n J, 23 n 3, 67 n 1, 
72 n 2, 128 and n 8 , 249, 320 n 5, 
853, 358 n 6, 486, 465, 529, 560 n 8, 
667, 591, 692, 593. 

Infidelity, the origin of ‘adawat in 
religious matters, 676 n 6 , 677 n. 

Introduction to Ancient Arabian 
Poetry , Lyall’s, 99 ti 6. 

Iqbal Khan, chief cavalry commander 
under ‘Agam Humayun Shirwani, 
434. 

Iqbal Khan Malloo, one of the Maliks 
of the Firiiz Shahl dynasty, 129 n 2, 
361 and n 6, 354, 356 and n 5, 357, 
369, 360, 361, 362, 86 3 andnl. 
See also under Malloo Kh an. 

Iqbal Khan, called R&bmatu-llahi, 
one of the Amirs of Islem Shah, 
627. 

Iqbalmand, the Mughul, invades 
Multan in the reign of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 252 and n 3. 

Iqbal Mudbir, the name which Mir 
Khnsru gives to Iqbalmand, the 
Mughul, (q. V.), 262 n 3, 

Iqlim Khan, one of the Maliks of the 
Firuz ghihl dynasty, 366 n 7. 

Iqf.d ‘ grants of land, 587 and n 7, 
697. 


*Ira , name of a oertain piece at the 
game of chess, 479 and n 7. 

‘Irak. See under ‘Iraq. 

I ram of the Columns, a fabulous city 
in Arabia, 261 n 6, 262 n, 263 n. 

Iran, the native name of Persia, 86, 
180 n 2. 

‘Iraq, country of, 12 n 1, 15 n, 51, 64, 
91, 206 n 1, 279 n, 287 n 2, 310, 
443, 455, 456, 466, 481, 504, 505, 
668, 571 n 2, 672, 675, 578, 624, 
632. 

‘Iraq, Persian, 30 n 1. 

Iravati, name of the Ravi in Sanskrit, 
23 n 3. 

Irehdd, spiritual guidance, 507 and 
n 5. 

Ir§hdd-i-Qdzi , the, 521 and n 5. 

‘Isa, Jesus Christ, 207, 369, 372, 628. 

‘Isa Khan Hajjab, one of the Amirs 
of Shir Shah, 472, 485, 489, 513. 

‘Isa j£hau Lodi, Governor of PatiAli, 
a cousin of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 412 
n 2, 413. 

‘Isa Khan Niyazi, one of the Amirs 
of ghir Shah, 486, 487 . 488, 489, 
492, 493, 494, 541. 

‘Isa Khan Sur, one of the Amirs of 
l9lera §hah, 495. 

Isaac of the Scriptures, 488 n 6. 

Ifdbah , the,—a biographical diction¬ 
ary of the $ahdbah or Companions, 
672 n 1. 

Isaiah, Book of, 474 n 1. 

Isfahan, district and town of, 30 and 
n 1, 86, 173 n t 279 n. See also 
under Ispahan. 

Isfandiyar, of the first dynasty of 
Persian Kings, 103 n 2, 116 n 3, 
175, 321 n 1. 
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Isflrain, a town of Khurasan in the 
neighbourhood of Nishapur, 60 
n 2. 

Iaflrar, a city of Khurasan, 60 and 
n 2. 

Isfcaq, one of the palace guards of 
Sultan Qufcbu-d-Din Khilji, 289. 

*I&q-Namah, one of the poetical 
works of l^akim Sauai, 66 n 2. 

Ishraqi philosophy, the, 181 and 
n 2. 

Iekandar Sultan Osbak, of the Amirs 
of Ilumayun, 463, 692 and n 1, 
694. 

Iskaudar Sur, Sultan, 643, 696, 597. 
See under Sikandar Sur. 

Islam under the Arabs, Osborn’s, 157 
n 2. 

Islam Khan, son of A‘&am Khan 
Humayun Shirwani. of the Amirs 
of Sulfcfin Ibrahim Lodi, 433, 434. 

Islam Khan Lodi, called also Sultan 
ghah, Governor of Sihrind under 
Khigr Khan of the Sayyid dynasty, 
380 nn 3 and 4, 383 n 11. 

Islam Khan. Mubashir Chap, the 
Yazir, one of the Maliks of Muham¬ 
mad ghah ibn Firoz ghah, 345, 
846. 

Islam Khan (Islem Shah) Sir, son of 
Shir ghah, 493 aud n 12. 

Islam ghah, son of ghir ghah, called 
also Islem ghah (q.v.), and Salim 
ghah (q. v .), 456, 477 and n 5. 

Islands of the Blest, the, 130 n 1. 

Islem Khan Sur, afterwards Islem 
ghah ( q. V.), 485. 

Islem ghah, son of ghn\ghah, of the 
Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihli, 485, 
486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 


493 and n 2, 495, 498,499, 600, 601, 
502, 604, 605, 506, 513, 514, 516, 

517, 518, 619, 620, 621, 622, 623, 

624, 525, 520, 627, 528, 529, 630, 

532, 633, 534, 535 and n 7, 536, 

537, 538, 541, 542, 683, 588 and 
n 1, 593. See also under Salim 
ghah. 

Isma‘11 (Ishmael), 139 n 5, 392 n 6, 

Isma‘ii Fafcb, one of the Amirs of 
hundreds of Daulatiibad, rebels 
against Snlfcan Muhammad Tughlaq 
ghah, 314. 

Isma‘Il Khan Luhani, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Sikandar Lodb 
413 and n 3. 

Isma'il Khan, son of Salman Sikandar 
Lodi, 431 and n 1. 

Isma‘11 Malik, one of the Maliks of 
Mubarak Shah of the dynasty ,of 
the Saiyyids, 391. 

Isma‘11, son of Sultan Naijiru-d-Din 
Subuktigin, 10 and n 1. 

Ismail gafawl IJusaini, Shah of 
Persia, 449, 670* 672 n 8. 

Ismu-l-a'gam, the most holy name of 
God, 603 7t 6. 

Isna ‘Ashariyab, called also the Ima- 
niiyah, a sect of the ghi'ah, 572 
n 5. 

Ispahan, same as Isfahan (q.v.), 3Q 
n 1, 34 n 1, 582 n . 

Israel, 302 n 2. 

Israelites, the, 169 n 1, 302 n 2, 

Israil-i-Beghu, chief of the Turko¬ 
mans at the time of Sultan Maelud 
Ghaznawi, 88 and n 3. 

Istidrdj , miracles performed by infi¬ 
dels, 625 and n 6, 626 n. 

Utighfar, formula of, 551 aud n 2, 



h/t%hzar y power of recollection, 427 

ft 6, 

lff{tdh(Uvt-l’Funun } the, 4 nl, 5 w 4, 
81 ft, 142 n 1,145 n 1,162 n 4, 168 
w 1, 198 ft 1, 374 6 an<3 7, 614 ft 

2, 625 ft 6, 626 ft. Fnll name Kagh- 
shaf Iftjlahati-l'Fun&n. 

htiqdmat , a term of Astronomy, 374 
ft 7. 

Itawah, district and town of, 884 and 
ft 4, 846 and ft 4, 847, 359 ft 4, 360, 
862,379,880, 381, 886, 391, 403, 
405, 410 and ft 4, 413,431, 443, 444, 
463, 647, 556, 592. Called also 
Etawah (q. tf.). 

Itimar Kachhan, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Bal- 
ban, 220, 226. 

Itimar, the Mnghul, one of the Gen¬ 
erals of Chingiz Khin, 188 and n 1, 
189, 221. 

Itimar Snrkha. Malik, one of the Bah 
banl Amirs, 227, 228. 

lyal-timteh, Sultan ghamsu-d-Din 
Aba-l-Hu&affar, of the Slave dynas¬ 
ty of Dihli, 70 ft 1, 88 ft 3, 89, 96, 
121 and n 4. See under Shamsu- 
d-Din Iyal-timish. 

lyal-timig^, origin of the name, 88, 
89 and n 1. 

Jzad Yar, fifth son of Sultan Mas ( ud, 
son of Saltan Mahmud Ghaznawi. 
44 n 2. 

Ishdr*i*mufinar t 605 and n 9. 

‘Izzu-d-Din Balban, Malik, one of the 
Maliks of the ghamsiyah Sultans, 
124 and 3,125, 180. Called also 
'Jz^u-diDin Balhan-i-Buzurg (q, v.), 


and ‘Izza-d-Ditt Bafban-i-Kashfii 
Khan (q. #.). 

‘Izzu-d-Din Balban-i-Bnznrg, or the 
elder, 124, 125, 129. See the 
above. 

‘Izzu-d-Din Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, 
one of the Maliks of the ghamsiyah 
Sultans, 124 ft 3, 180 . See under 
‘Izzru-d-Din Kashlu Khan. 

‘Izzu-d-Din Iyaz, one of the Malik* 
of the ghamsiyah Sultans, 120 and 
ft 8. Called also ‘Izzu-d-DIn Ka* 
bir Khan Ayaz (q. t\). 

‘Izza-d-DIn Jani, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan g])amsu-d-Dm lyal-timish, 
87 and n 3. 

‘Izzu-d-Din Kabir Khan Ayaz, Malik, 
98 and n 2. See nnder ‘Izzu-d- 
Din Iyaz,, 

‘Izzu-d-Din Ka§hlu Khan, Malik, 131, 
132 and n 4, 133. See nnder 'Izzu- 
d-Din Balban-i-Kashlu Khan. 

'Izzu-d-Din Khalid Khani, one of the 
poets and muns&is of the time of 
Firoz ghah, 332 and w 2. 

'Izzu-d-Din Muhammad Salari, one of 
the Maliks of the Shamsiyab Sul¬ 
tans, 98 ft 2. 

'Izzu-d-Din Tugha Khan, one of the 
Maliks of the ghamsiyah Sultans, 
125. 

'Izzu-d-Dm Yahyi, A f zamu-l-mulk f 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Tughlaq ghah, 802, 308. 

‘Izzu-l-Mulk, Malik ‘Aliu-d-Din 
Kh&fi or Jini, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan ghamsu-d-DIn Iyal-timish. 
94 and n 3, 



JaW §aur, a hill near Mecca, 149 n, 
158 n 1. 

Jabb an, town, 358 n 6 . 

Jacob, the Patriarch, 302 n 2. 

Jacut. See under Yaqut. 

Jaegir , land held in fief, 120 n 8 . 

Ja'far, the Barmecide, Wazir of Ha- 
run ar-Rashid, 286. 

Ja'far Khwandi. See under Shah 
Ja‘far Khwandi. 

Ja'far §adiq, -one of the Imams of the 
Shi*ah, 110 n 4. 

Ja‘far, son of SulaimSn ibn *Ali ibn 
‘Abdu-llah ibn al-‘Abbas, a prince 
of the ‘Abbasides, 74 n 2. 

Jafi, a tribe of the Arabs, 6 n 3. 

Jaghar Beg Saljirqi, contemporary of 
Sultan Mandud Ghaznawi, 49 n 4. 

Jahangir Beg the Mughub one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 459. 

Jahangir Quli Beg, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 461. 

Jahan Numa, a palace and a fortress 
at Dihli, 343, 345 and n 1, 364 and 
n 1, 861 and XI 1, 8 S 6 and n 1. 

Jahanpanah, -one of the three cities 
of Dihli, 361 n 1, 386 n 1. 

Jahan Shfib, Amir, one-of the generals 
of Timur, 358 n 6 . 

Jahi Yatmln, of Bukhara, a poet of 
the time of Humayun, 618 and n 5, 
620, 622. 

Jahi Yatmiyan, 618 n 5. Same as Jahi 
Yatman (g. v.). 

Jahi-i-Yatminan, 618 n 5. Same as 
Jlhi Yatman ( 9 . v.), 

Ja hilly at, or time of Ignorance, the 
pre-IsTimio age, 99 n 6 , 441 n 2. 

Jahir Dev, the Raja of Narwar, 129 
"and 01 4. See under Chahar Ajari. 


Jahirlya, ancle of Khusru Khan Bata- 
war, the favourite of Sultan Qafcbo* 
d-Din Khilji, 289. 

Jahjar, town, 351. 

Jahjar river, the, 825 n 3, 326 
and n. 

Jahtara, name of a place, 414 «and 
n 3. 

Jai Chand, a Zemindar of Chartali, 
at the time of Sulfcan Ibrahim 
Lodi, 431 n 4. 

Jai Chand of Jannpur, 364 n 3. 

Jai Chand, Rai, ‘Governor of Qanauj, 
contemporary of Sulfcan Shihabuyd- 
Din Ghuri, 70. 

Ja/ihun, the,—or Oxns, 27 and n 1, 37 
n 7, 38, 71, 570 n 7. Galled also 
the Jibun (g. v.). 

Jain architecture, 635 n 6 . 

Jarpal L, ruler of Hindustan, contem¬ 
porary of Sul};5n Mahmud Ghaznawi. 
15, 18, 19 and » 2, 20 and n 4, 22 
n 6 . 

Jaipal II., non of Anandpal, grandson 
of Jaipal I, the ruler of Hind, 21 , 
22 and n 6 , 26L 

Jaipur, district and town of Rajpnta* 
na, 93 n 1, 120 n 4, 129 n2, 299w Z. 
See under Jeypore. 

Jaisalmir, district and town of Raj- 
putana, 298 and n 7 , 465, 662, 663, 
567 71 1. 

JajarmT, one of the poets of the timd 
pf Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji. 245. 

Jajnagar, called also Jajpur, capital 
of Orissa, 86 , 125 n 3, 186 and n 6 , 
299 and II 2, 329 and n 6 , 336, 
848. 

Jajpur, on the Baitarini in Orissa, 
125 n 3. Same as Jajnagar {g. v.)„ 



Jala, baldness of the fore part of the 
head, 516 and *r2, 

Jalalabls, called also Arail, a town 
near Allahabad, 415 n 4. 

Jalal, greatness, 515 and n 6, 516, 
Jalal of Badaon, Mlrln Saiyyid, one 
of the learned men of the time of 
8nltan Sikandar Lodi, 427. 

Jalll Blum of Agra, Mnlla, contem¬ 
porary of Shaikh ‘Alai, 615 and n 3, 
516. 

Jalal Khan Jala, one of the Amirs of 
Shir Shah, 486 n 7, 489 n 9. 

Jalll Shan JilwanI, one of the Amirs 
of Sh^ Shah, 486 and n 7, 489 and 
« 9. 

Jalll Khan Lodi, son of Mahmud 
Khln of KalpI, one of the Almrs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 422 and nn 
4 and 5, 437. 

Jalal Khln Luhlnl, son of Sultan Mu- 
, bammad of Bihar, 468, 469, 470, 

Jalal Khan, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Sh»rql of Jaunpur, 404 n 6, 405. 

Jalll Khln Mlwatl, contemporary of 
the Saiyyids of Dihli, 375, 391. 

Jalal Khan, son of Slpr Shah, original 
name of Islera Sh“h Sur, 456, 457. 
Jalal Khan, son of 8alt,an Sikandar 
Lodi, 423 and n 2,4 BO, 431 and n 1, 
432, 433. 

Jalll Thim of Agra, Mulla, 615 n 3, 
516. See Jalal Bhlm. 

Jalal!, township of, 411,412 n 2, 

Jalalu-d-Daulat, title of Amir Muham* 

• » 

• mad, younger son of Sultan Mab« 
•mud of Ghaznin. 29, 33. 

Jalilu*d-DIn FIroz Shlh, Sultan, 607, 
626. Same as Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn 

£b>ii>> («•«>.). 


Jalalu-d-DIn Jam, Malik, one of the 
Maliks of Sultln Nafiru-d«Dm Ma fy« 
mud Shah of Dihli, 132, 
Jalalu-d-DIn KasanI, Qa?i, one of the 
Amirs of the Shamsiyah dynasty, 
125 n 2. See the next. 

Jalalu-d-DIn KashanI, Qa?1,123, 234. 
See the above, 

Jalalu-d-DIn Khilii. Sultan, whose 
name was Malik FIroz apd his title 
Shayista Khan fa. v.), 185,226, 280 
and n 1, 231, 239, 240, 248, 244, 
246, 247 and n , 248, 249, 507, 525. 

Jalalu-d-DIn Mahmud Dlwan, Khwaja, 
one of the Amirs of Humayiin, 
685 and n 4. _ 

Jalalu-d-DIn Mangbpfnl, Sultan, son 
of Sultan Muhsrtnmad Khwarazm 
Shah, 91 and nn 1 and 2. 

Jalllu-d-Din, son of Snltan Shamsu-d- 
Dln Iyal-timish, 124, 126, 131. 

Jalalu-d-DIn, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 430. See under 
Jalal Khan, son of Snltln Sikandar. 

Jalllu-d-DIn, Sultan, title assumed 
by Muhammad &han Sur, Governor 
of Bangala fa. v.), 652. 

Jalalu-l-lfaqq wa-sh-§hari wa-d-DIn 
al-Bukhari, Shaikh, a famous Saiy- 
yid, 376. 

JallmukhI, idol temple of, in Nagar- 
kot, 331 n 9. 

Jalandhar, town of, 342,382 and n 4 
390, 391 and n 5, 692 and nn 6 and 
7, 593. 

Jalesar, town of, 343 n 3, 346 n 5 
377 and n 0, 407 n 1. 

Jnljln Bhati, B5i, Governor of the 
fort of Bhat, at the time of Timur’s 
invasion, 35$ and 7 * 4. 



Jalor, fort of, 262, 266. 

Jalwnr, town, 379 n 2* 

Jam, a town of Khurasan, 32 n 2, 
272 n 1, 

Jam, the ruler of Thatha, 332 and 
n 6, 333 and n 4, 592 n 9. 

Jama 1 at, technical sense of, 626 and 

n 2 . 

Jamal Kh an of Dihll, one of the 
learned men of the time of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 427. 

Jamal Khan Mufti, MIyan* one of the 
learned men of the time of lslem 
Shah, 509. 

Jamal Khan Sarang-KhanI, one of 
the Amirs of Sul£an Ibrahim Lodi, 
470. 

Jamal Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Solfcan Sikandar Lodi, 466, 467. 

Jamal, Shaikh, a poet of the time of 
Salman Sikandar Lodi, 426 and n 2. 
See the next. 

Jamuli, Shaikh,—or 

Jam all Kanbawl of Dihli, Shaikh, 
one of the greatest of the ‘Ulama 
of the time of Sulfciin Sikandar 
Lodi, 411 and n 10, 429, 456 and 
n 9. 

Jamalu-d-Din Abl ‘Umar ‘Usman bin 
‘Umar, commonly known as Ibnu-1- 
IJajib (g.v.)i 428 n 6, 467 n 2. 

Jamalu-d-Din of HansI, Shaikh, a 
celebrated saint, 322. 

Jamalu-d'Din Isfahan!, the poet, con¬ 
temporary of KhaqanI, 339 n 4. 

Jamalu-d-Din, Mir, the traditionist, 
contemporary of Babar, 449. 

Jamalu-d-Din Muhammad, surname 
of Salman SawajI, the poet, 571 
and n 9, 633 n 1, 


Jamalu-d-Din Muhammad al-Ufl Oft 
‘AufI, author of a Ta%hirp ,md, 
other works, 33 n 1. 

Jamalu-d-Din $adr Astarabadi, Mir* 
contemporary of Humayun, 625. 

Jamalu-d-Din Yaqut, the Abyssinian, 
Chief Amir under Sultan Raz?Iyoh, 
120, 121 and n 2. 

JamI, Mallii ^uru-d-Dln ‘Abdu-r-Rafc* 
man, the celebrated author and 
poet, 32 and n 2, 270 n 4, 272 and 
n 1, 429, 688. Called also by the 
title of Maulawi Makhdumi ‘Arif. 

Jdmi'u-l-Akhbdr of Shaikh ^aduq, 139 
n 5. 

Jdmi'u-UHikaydt of Muhammad Ufl 
of Merv, 29 n 1, 33 n 1, 220. 

JdmVu-r-Rashidij 8 n 2. See the Jd* 
mi'u-t-Taicdritet of Raglpdn-d-DIn. 

Jdmi'u-t-TawdrtlcJi of Rashuln-d-DIn, 

8 n 2, 73 n 2, 307 n 4. See the 
Tarilsh-i-RaihJdi. 

Jamna, the, 343, 354, 355, 356 and ntt 
1 and 5, 357, 360 w 3, 364, 377 n 6, 
385 n 3, 386, 387, 393, 396* 406, 
408, 439, 444, 551, 555, 610. See 
also under the Jumna and Jamuna* 

Jamahid, ancient king of Persia, 108, 
176, 201, 405, 454, 559, 613. 

Jammoo. See under Jamun. 

Jammu, See under Jamun* 

Jamu, kingdom of. See Jamun. 

Jamu, river of,—the Jhelum* 365 
n 1. 

Jamun, country of, 19 n 2, 349, 355 
n 1, 358 n 6, 383, 384 n 1, Called 
also Jammoo, Jammu and Jamu. 

Jamuna the, called also the Jann or 
Jon and the Yamuna, 23 n 3. See 
under the Jarana and the Jumna* 
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land! (JunaidS), the Wazir Ni&amu-l- 
Mulk, of the Amirs of Sultan Sham- 
eu-d-Din Iyal-timish, 90, 98, 120 
and n 1. 

Janhar, fortress of,—in Jaunpur, 416 
and n 2, 416 n 4. 

danjuhah, one of the two tribes in¬ 
habiting the Jud hills, 128 n 3. 

Jannat Ashiyani, invades Hindustan, 
647. 

Jfennatabad, new name of Gaur the 
capital of Bangala, so called by 
Humayun, 82 n 3, 468. 

ifanoha, a tribe of the Hindus, 600. 

Janp&mr, fortress of, 456 and n 1. 

JSnur, town, 379 n 2. 

Japhet, son of Noah, 61 n 6 , 147 n 1, 
231. 

Jfirin Manjhur, the country of Siwis- 
tin, 249 and n 7. 

Barrett’s Am-i-Akbari, 13 n 1 , 14 a 3, 
17 a 4, 23 n 3, 25 n 6 , 27 n 4, 28 n 

2, 34 n5,30n 10, 48 n 1,62 n 3, 
62 n 2 , 66 n 1 , 69 nn 2 and 6, 71 n 

3, 72 n 4, 76 n, 81 n 2, 82 nn 3 and 
6, 84 n 2, 87 n 1, 91 n 2, 92 n 2, 95 

• n 6,124 n 4, 128 n 3, 129 n 2, 130 
n 1, 133 n and n 2, 142 n 1, 193 n 
1, 236 n 2, 248 « 2, 249 n 6, 264 n 
8, 266 nn 2 and 6, 266 n 4, 304 n 4, 
880 n 8 , 332 n 6, 357 n 3, 380 n 2, 
884 n 3, 410 n 4, 415 n 7, 416 nn 3 
*nd 13, 417 n 7, 420 n 6 , 422 n 3, 
426 n 2,439 n 2, 636 n 6, 546 n 7, 
567 w 3, 673 n 3, 587 n 7, 588 n 4, 
'590 n 6. 

Jarrett’s History of the Caliphs, 12 n 2, 
15 w 4,17 n 2,18 « 1, 29 n 2, 671 n 2. 

Jartauli, a famous city of Mawas, 386 
and n 6. 


J&srat Khakar,—or 

Jasrat Khukar, son of Shaik^a KhiU 
kar, contemporary of the Saiyyids, 
381 and n 5, 382 and nn 2 and 6, 
383 and n 3, 384 n 3 390 and n 4, 
391, 399. 

Jaerat ghaikhS, 382 and n 5. Same 
as the above (q. v.). 

Jatdmdnsi, Sanskrit name of the nard 
or Indian Spikenard, 374 n. 

Jats, the,—a tribe of the Hindus, 29 
and n 4, 121, 122 n 1, 129 n 2. 

Jauhar , essence, 397 n 3. 

Jauhar or Juhar , a rite of self-sacri¬ 
fice, 397 and nn 1 and 3. 

Jauhar, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq ghah, 
314. 

Jauharan, a term of Muslim theology, 
614 n 2. 

Jaun, the,—a name of the river Jum¬ 
na, 23 n 3, 24 n 4. Called also the 
Jon ( q . v.). 

Jaunln, original name of Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad Tughlaq §h5h, 329 n 2. 

Jaunanpur, origin of the name Jaun¬ 
pur, 329 n 2. 

Jaunpur, town of, 185, 829 and n 2, 
348 n 10, 369, 361, 363 and n 2, 
364 and n 3, 387 n 2, 400, 403 and 
n 7, 404 and n 2, 408, 409 and n 8, 
411 n 2, 413, 414, 416, 417, 420 and 
n 8, 430, 444, 445, 446, 461, 456, 
467, 469, 467, 471 and n 1, 477, 
608, 652. 

Jausa,—or 

Jausah, a village on the hank of 
the Ganges, 459 and n 4, 462 and 
n 3. 

Jaun, 535. See under Jauzu mapl* 
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Jauzhar , the head and tail of Draco, 
162 and n 4, 193 and n 1. 

Jauzu or Datura, a narcotic and 

intoxicant, 636 and n 2. 

Java, 303 n. 

Jawahiru-l-Khamsa . the,—name of a 
book, 459 n 2. 

Jawalamnkhi, an idol temple of Na- 
gavkot, 331 and n 9. 

Jawalapur, for the ford of Miapur on 
the Ganges, 131 n 1. 

Jawanghar ,— or 

Jawangiil, left wing of a Turkish 
army, 439 n 4. 

Jawari, the small variety of millet, 
549 and n 14. 

Jawazahr, the head and tail of Draco, 
162 and n 4, 193 and n 1. 

Jazari, Ibn Asir, author of the Kami- 
lu-t-Tawdrikh, 624 n 8. 

Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, an island of the 
Tigris above Mosul, 624 n 8. 

Jerusalem, 105 n 2, 151 n 2, 368 n 1, 
613 n. 

Jesuits, the 130 n 1. 

Jews, the, 30 n 1, 279 n, 600 n 9. 

Jeypore State, the, 395 n 3. See 
under Jaipur. 

Jhaban, town, 379 n 2. Probably 
Jhain ( q . v.) is intended. 

Jhain, a city near Rantanbhor, better 
known as Naushahr, 257 and n 1, 
269, 283, 379 and n 2. Called else¬ 
where Chhain ( q . v,). 

Jhajhar, town of, 325 n 3. 

Jhalawan, a district of Biluchistan, 48 
n 4. 

Jhelam, the,—or 

Jhelum, the, one of the rivers of the 
Panjib, 19 ni t 23 n 3, 44 n 6, 89 
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w 5, 128 n 3, 355 n 1 , 392. Called 
also the Jhilam. 

Jbilam, river, the,*44 n 6. See the, 
Jhelum. 

Jhilam, town of, 389, 390. 

Jhilam, a District of the Panjab, 437 
n 8. 

Jhosi, a town near Allahabad, 416 
n 4. 

Jhunjhnu, a town in Rajputana, 69 
n 2. 

Jidjer, the,—the river Jahjar, 825 
n 3 . 

Jigili, Abu Muhammad ‘Abdu-r-Rab- 
man, the Khafcib of Samarqand,, 
159 n. 

Jihad, holy war in defence of Islam, 
293 and n 4, 356 n 4. 

Jihads, the two—, 191 n 4. 

Jihddu-l-Akbar , or the greater war* 
fare, 191 n 4. 

Jihddu-l-Afghar, or the lesser warfare, 
191 n 4. 

Jtyun, the,—the Oxus, 38, 45 n 2, 160, 
and n 1 , 209. Called also the Jai- 
hun ( q . v.). 

JI Ji Anlgah, wet-nurse of Prince, 
Akbar, 568 n 6 . 

Jilaudar , an attendant to run beside 
the horse, 603 and n 3. 

Jildii, a Turk! word in the sense of 
in'am or reward, 596 n 6. 

Jir, 593 n 9. 

Jirm, the separate members of the, 
body, 630 n 6. 

Jirm-i-Qamar, rays of the moon, 630 
and n 6. 

Jital, an imaginary division of the 
dam, 499 n 3, 

Job, Book of, 198 n 2, 630 n 4. 
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Jodhpur, a city of BajpntSna, 379 n 1 , 
612, 663. 

Jodhpur State, ia Rajputaua, 379 
n 1. 

John, St., the Gospel of, 146 n 6 , 

Jomanes, the,—a name of the river 
Jumna, 24 n 6 . 

Jon, the,—a name of the river 
Jamuna or Jumna, 24 and n 4, 
25, 641. See also the Jaun. 

Jones, Sir William, 76 n. 

Joseph, the Patriarch, 89, 116 and 
n 2 , 217. 

Joshua, the son of Nun, 873 n. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 186 n 6 , 191 n 3, 824 n 6 , 
326 n 8 , 826 n, 646 nn 1, 3 and 7, 
609 u 3. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
16 n 2, 83 n 1 , 47 n 2 , 69 n 1, 87 
n 1, 103 n 1, 109 n 4, 116 n and n 3, 
141 n 4, 880 n 7, 479 n 7, 671 
n 2. 

Jdd hills, the, 128 and n 8 , 186, 186, 
221. See also under the Koh-i- 
Jud. 

Jud tribe, the,—one of the two 
tribes inhabiting the Jud hills, 128 
n 8. 

Juhar or Jauhar , a rite of self-sacri¬ 
fice, 397 n l, 422, 476. 

Juki Bahadur Uzbaki, one of tbe 
Amirs of Mirza ‘Askari, 568 n 1. 

Jtloha, a weaver, 528 n 1. 

Juldu, a Turki word in the sense of 
tn'ttit or reward, 596 n 6. 

Julga, a dale, 438 n 7. 

Julius Cfi&sar, 76 n. 


Jumlatu- UMulk, chieffinance-minister 
of the State, 625. 

Jumna, the, 24 nn 4 aud 6, 122 n 1, 
220, 227, 228, 231, 236, 244, 326 
and n 3, 326 and w, 327 n 5. See 
also under the Jamna. 

Juna Khan, or Junan Khan. Governor 
of ghamsabad under Sulfcin Mah¬ 
mud gharqi, .403 and nn 4 and 5, 
404 n 2, 

Juna Shah, or Junan Shah, Khdn-i* 
Jahdn , son of Malik Qubul, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 333, 336 n 5, 337 n 7. 

Junaid, the famouB Muhammadan 
Saint, 59 n 1. 

Junaid Birlas, SuRan, of the Amirs 
of Bdbar, Governor of Karra and 
Manikpur, 439, 446, 468, 469. 

JunaidI, the Wazir Nisamu-l-Mulk, 
of the Amirs of Sulfcan Sjpimsu-d- 
Din Iyal-timish, 90, 98, 120 and 
n 1. 

Jundi (Junaidi), the Wazir, 120 and 
n 1. See the above. 

Jnnubi,—or 

Juauui Badakfeshi, Maulana, the enig. 
matist, one of the poets of the 
time x>f Homayun, 605 and n 5. 

Jupiter, notes on the planet, 78 and 
n 2, 151 n 4,154 n 4, 630 n 2. 

Jureah canal, the,—a canal leading 
from the Sutlej, 825 n 8 . 

Jurjan, the capital of Khwarazm, 
23 n 1 , 34 n 2, 52 n 5. Galled also 
Gar gang. 

Jurjan, Sea of,—the Caspian, 153 
n 1, 
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Ka'b&h, the, 12 n 2, 07 n 4, 868 n 1, 
684, 686, 612, 618 n, 624. 

Kabdk , 622 and n 1, 

Ka'batain, the Temples of Mecca 
and Jerusalem, 161 n 2. 

Kabir, Amlru-l-Uraara Malik Muba¬ 
rak, of the Amirs of the Tughlaq 
Shalii dynasty, 842 and n 1. 

Kabir Khan Sul^anl, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan ghamsu-d-DIn 
Iyal-timish, 98 and n 2. 

Kabul, territory and town of, 13 n 1, 

14 n 8, 46 n 1, 49, 132 n 6, 859, 

888, 890, 436, 436, 443, 446, 448, 

466, 466, 600, 601, 680, 669, 667, 

668, 673, 676, 676, 678, 679, 680, 

681, 582 and n 7, 684 and n 3, 686, 
690, 691, 604, 617, 618, 032. 

Kachha, one of the fords of the 
Jamna, 406 n 6. Called also KIcha. 

Kachhan, Malik, called Itimar or 
IlimSr, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 220, 226. 

Kadba, name of a country, probably 
Garha-Katanka, 433 n 3. 

Kaefchar, the district of Rohilkhand, 
131 n 4. Called also Kaithar (q,v.), 
Katlhar, and Kaithal (q.v.), 

Kdf, 616 n 6. 

Kafir , a Non-Muslim, 576 n 6, 577 n, 

Kdfiyah of Ibnu-l-IJajib, a famous 
treatise on Grammar, 428 and n 6, 
467 and n 2. 

Kafsh ‘All, a common name among 
the ghPah, 604. 

Kaftan , outting or cleaving, 615 
n 6. 

KSfur Qazar Dinar!, name of Malik 
Mdnik, slave of Sulfcan ‘Alau-d-DIn 

* 10 


B&ilji, 261 and nn 8 and 7, 269. 
Called also Kafur Naib {q. v.), 

KSfur Naib, called Hazar Dinar!, 
name of Malik Manik, slave of 
Sulfcan 'Alau-d-DIn Khiljl, 251 and 
nn 3 and 7, 265 and n 1. 

Kahf , Suratu-l'y name of a Chapter 
in the Qur’an, 207 n 1. 

Kahfu*d*Daulat wa-l-Islam, one of 
tho titles of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghaznin, 29. 

KnhT, Maulami Qnsim, a poet of the 
time of Humayun, 684 and nn 1 
and 8, 601. 

Kahl Kabuli, MIyan, 584 n 2. Same 
as Maulana Qasim Kaln, see the 
above. 

Kali war, town of, — now known as 
Shamaabad. N.-W. P., 377 and n 3. 

Kaikaus, one of the ancient Kings of 
Persia, 43 n 1, 216. 

Kai Kaus, son of Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Kai- 
Qubad of the BalbanI dynasty, 227, 
230 n 1. Same as Sulfcan Sham- 
su-d-DIn Kai Kaus. 

Kai Khusrau, one of tho anciont 
Kings of Persia, 116 n 4. 

Kai Khusru, son of sultan Muham¬ 
mad, bou of Ghiyaau-d-DIn Balban, 
213, 219, 220 n 2, 222, 224. He 
was called by the title of Khusru 
Khan. 

Kai Qnbad, Sulfcan Mu‘Izzu*d-DIn, 
son of Sulfcan Na^iru-d-DIn Baghra, 
Khan, of the Balban! dynasty, 186 
n and n 1, 213, 219, 220 and n 2, 
221, 224, 230 n 1. 

Kaiqubad, one of the anoient Kings 
of Persia, 695. 



Kaiqubad, bod of Sulfcan Mnljammad, 
son of Gh ivfigu-d-Din Balban, 213. 

K a Irwin or Qairawan, the ancient 
Cyrene, in the province of Tunis, 
167 n 4. 

Kaithal or Katihal, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Dihli, 121 n 8 , 
181 and n 6 , 294 n 6 . 

Kaithal, the country of Kaithar 
( q . v.), 886 and n 9. 

Kaithar country, the district of 
Rohilkhand, 166 and n 2 , 885 and 
nn 5 and 9, 859 and n 4, 865, 876, 
877, 879, 880, 884, 385, 887. Called 
also Kiethar (q. v.), Katlhar or 
Kateher and Kaithal. 

Kaithar, the river of, 387. 

Kaitharis, the, 185 and n 8 . 

Kaiuraonrs (or Kaikius), son of Sulfcin 
Mn'izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad of the 
Balbani dynasty, 290 n 1. 

Kaiwan, the planet 8 aturn, 582 n 1. 

Kayak, the hook in the game of qabac 
onddzi, 621 n 5. 

Kajwi Kh atri. a jprot4g4 of the Muba¬ 
rak Sh ahi family, 893 and n 8 , 894. 

Kcl% or Cakes, origin of the name of 
Ka 4 kl (q. v.), 92 n 2. 

Ka'ki, a name of the famous saint 
Khwftia Qufcbu-d-Dm tTshi, 92 n 2. 

Kill Bhir Shaikh Muhmmad Farma* 
II, nephew of Sultin Buhlul Lodi, 
411 ft 8 , 418 n 13. 

Kill Bhar, or Kala Pahar, brother of 
Sikandar Sur ( 9 . v.), 544 and n 1. 

Kalan Beg, Khwaia, one of the Amirs 
of BIbar, 489, 448 458, 465, 466, 
462, 465. 

Kalanor or KHInor, fort of, 865, 824, 
383 and n 8. See also KaUnur. 


Kallnur, town of, 486, 487. See also 
under Kalanor. 

Kaldn want,—• or 

Kalaq-wat, a Hindi word meaning a 
singer or musioian, 557 and n 1* 

Kala Pablr, See under Kill Bhir, 
brother of Sikandar Sur. 

Kalapani, the,—a river lying between 
the Jumna and Ganges, 860 and 
n 8 , 886 n 8 . Called also the 
Kali Nadi or Kalin! (q. 0 .). 

Kalirohal, mountains of,—the moun¬ 
tains of Sirinor, 807 n 4. 

Kaldwant , a singer or musician, 667 
* 1. See Kal&v-waU 

Kal Chandar, governor of the fortress 
of Mahawun on the Jon, at the 
time of Mahmud of Ghaznin’s inva¬ 
sion, 24 and n 5. 

Kalewar, fortress of, 95, 268 n 4. 
Same as the fortress of Gwjiliar. 

Kali, the goddess, 484 n 1, 

Kaliohar, for the fortress of Kalinjar, 
451 ft 4. 

Kalidasa, the famous poet, 95 n 6 . 

Kali Kabuli, Miyan, 684 ft 8 . See 
under Kahi Kibali. 

Kalik&vartta, town, 24 n 6 . 

Kaltlah and Damn ah ^ the famous 
book of Fables, 60. 

Kalimah k the Muhammadan creed, 
446 and n 0, 447. 

Kali Nadi, the, 860 n 8 , 878 n 1. 
Called also the Kalapani ( q . v.), 
and the Kalini ( 9 . v.)., 

Kilindi, the, 378 n 1 . Same as the 
Kali Nadi (9 r.). 

Kalini, the,—a river between the 
Jumna and Ganges, 860 n 3 , 378 * 
1 , 386 and n 8 . . See the Kali Paul. 



Kilinjar, fortress Of, 26 and n 6, 26, 
36, 36, 451, 471 and n 3, 481 n 6 , 
492, 488. 

Kali Pani, the,—a name of the river 
Biah, 261, 386 n 8 . See the 
KiHtri. 

Kali-Sind, the,—a tributary of the 
Ohambal river, 385 n 3. 

Kalpt, district and town of, 376, 893, 
894, 408, 409, 411 n 2, 414, 422 n 
4, 423, 430, 431, 443, 446, 463, 526, 
641, 548, 549, 552, 555. 

Kamil Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Snljan Mubarak Sljah of the dynas¬ 
ty of the Saiyyida, 384. 

Kamil, Kai, governor of Talanndi, 
382 n 1. Same as Kamalu-d-Din 
Mubin ( 4 . v.), 

Kamala-d-Daulah Sherzad, Su^an, 
aon of Sultan Mas‘ud, son of Ibra¬ 
him Ghaznawi, 65 and n 2. 

Kamalu-d-Din, a protdgd of Muham¬ 
mad ghah, son of Sultin Firoz 
Sfeah, 338. 

Kamalu-d-Din J Ali Shah Quraislp, 
grandfather of Shaikh Bahau-d-Din 
Zakariya, 183 n 2. 

Kamil u-d-Diu Garg,—or 

Kamalu-d-Din Kark, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultin ‘ Ala a-d-Din 
ghilji, 266, 267, 282. 

Kamalu-d-Din Mubin, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of the Firuz Sfeahi dy¬ 
nasty, 362, 362, 382, and n 7. 

Kamalu-d-Din Naib-i-Lashkar, 393 
and it 1 . See under Kam&lu-l- 
Mulk. 

Kamalu-d-Din, Qa^i,—one of the 
Qa?is of Saltan Na§iru-d-Din Mat* 
mud Sh 6 h ot Dihli, 128 n. 


Kamalu-d-Din Sadr-l-JahSn, Ql?i,— 
on 6 of the Qflfis of Sultin Muham¬ 
mad Tughlaq fihih, 318. 

Kamilu-d-Din Sufi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultin Qutbu-d-Din Khiljt, 291. 

Kamilu-d-Din Sulaimin, son of Far- 
rukh Sfcih of Kibu), 132 n 6 . 

Kamalu-l-Mulk, Maliku-sh-Sharq, the 
N&ib-i* la shikar, one of the Malika 
of Mubarak Sfe»h of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 893 and n 1, 896, 396, 
897, 398. 

Kamingar, Maulini Zainu-d-Din 
Mabmud, of the Naqs^baadf 
Shaikhs, 588 and n 4 

Kdmil fi.t-Tdri&h, - or 

K&milu-t-Tawdrikh of Tbn Asir Jazari, 
a general History, 624 and n 8 . 

Kamkhdb, 688 n 4. 

Kamrin, country of, 83. 

Klmriu Mirza, brother of Humayiiit, 
453, 456, 462, 464, 465, 494, 600, 
501, 602, 603, 667, 674, 678, 679, 
680, 581 and n 3, 582 and n 7, 683 
and n 8 , 684 and n 8 , 686 , 688 , 
688 , 606 n 3. 

Kimran Mirzi, grove of,—-outside 
Lahor, 494. 

Kimrud, country of, 84 and n and n 
1 , 86 , 87,135. 

Kanbhiyat (Cambay), in Gujarit, 
811 n 3, 454 and n 6 . 

Kaubu, Shaikh Sama'u-d-Din, one of 
the Ulami of the time of Sultin 
Sikaudar Lodi, 411 and n 9. 

Kaudama, fortress of, called also 
Gandaba, 28 a 4. 

Kandarkhi, township of, 645. 

Kandhfi, one of the Maliks of Sultin 
fluaain S&arqi of Jaunpur, 416 n 0. 
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ghaff, a district and town In Khtira- 
Ban, oalled alio Khawaf, 609 a 6. 
Khafj. g^ai^fe ZaHm-d-DIn, one of the 
poets of the time of Babar and 
1 Bumiyun, 609 and n 6 . 

Khafi, Zainu-d-Din, a famous saint, 
609 n 6. 

Khaibans. the, 214. 

Khniribad. a town built by Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznawl, 62. 
ghaim-d-Dm Kliin, Malflr, one of 
the Amirs of Khi?r Khan and Mu¬ 
barak ghih of the Saiyyid dynasty, 
880, 800. 

JKhairu-d-Din Tuhfa, Malik, one of j 
the Amin of Mubarak SItah, of the / 
Saif fid dynasty, 386. 
ghatzuran, a cemetery at Baghdad, 

69 nl. 

Khajand, a town in Khnrlsin, 8B 
n 4. 

Khaki, author of a Munta&habu-t' 
TowdriM, 11 a I. 

Khalifa. Amir, prime minister of 
Babar, 461. 

Khalifahs. the Four rightly-gnided, 

8 and n 6, 128, 161 n 8, 166 and 
n 2, 626 n 1 

Khalifahs of Bagdad, the, 17. 
gjialil, Shaikh* of the descendants of 
' Shaikh Farid Ganj-i*ghakkar, con¬ 
temporary of gher ghah, 460, 482. 
jCh&liakol. town of, 855 nn 1 and 8, 

Khalit Kotali, town, 855 n 1. 

Khali, etymology of the name, 280 
and a 4. 

Khali, son of Ytflg, son of Nub 
{Noah), 231. 

Khali, tribe, See under gjjilj. 
ghallikaii. See under Ibn KhalUkan. 


Khamartsah, commander'in-chief of 
Khwamzm at the time of Sai&iin 
Mahmud Ghaznawl. 28. 

Khambit (Onmbay), 454 u6, See 
Khnmbhit. 

Khambha , the pool of Mahadeva, 269 
n 4, 464 n 6. 

Khambhat, a port of Gujertt, 256 n 
4, 454 n 6. 

Khamta of Amir gjusru, a collection 
of fire of his works, 269 and n 5. 
gfcamsa of gfcaihh Nigarai, 269 » 5, 
298 n 4. 

Khamush, Malik, a name of Malik 
Asadu-d-DIn ibn Yagjjrash Khan, 
ancle's son of Safyin 'Aliu -d-Din 
Khilji , 283. 

I Khan, title of the subordinate princes 

I of the Ohaghatai and other Chin- 

I gizl lines, 146 n 2, 

Khdnazad. a slave born In the house, 

334 n 1. 

Khandh nr. fortress of, 445. 

Khandi Rai, brother of Ral Pithiira, 
the ruler of Ajmir, 69, 70. 

|Qjan-i-‘Alam, governor of Miwat,— 
one of the Amirs of Sul(an Sikan- 
dar Lodi, 419 and n 2. 

Khand-A'zam. title of Saiyyid Khln. 
son of Saiyyid Salim—one of the 
Amirs of Mub&rak ghiih of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 896. 

KhSti-i-Buzurg, Qain-i-MuIk, Sultan 
Muhammad, son of Sul&Sn Ohiri- 
gu-d-Dm Balban, 217. 

ghSn-i-GhazI, Sultan Muhammad, eon 
of Sulfcan Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 

191. 

Khan-i'JahSn, one of the Amirs of 
Sulfcan Buhlul Lodi, 406, 407. 
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ghJn-i-Jahan, (fasain Khan. ibn-i- 
Khan-i-Jahan. one of the Amiri of 
Sultan Buhlal Lodi, 407, 411, 416* 
Galled Khin-i-Jahan Lodi. 
£h&n-i’Jahan Jana or Junan ghah, 
son of Malik Qobul or Maqbul,— 
one of the Amirs of Salfcin Firoz 
ghah Tnjhlaq, 888, 886 and n 6, 
887 and » 7. 

Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, — one of the 
Amirs of 6 ult*n Bnhlul Lodi, 407, 
411, 416. 

ghan-i-Jahan Lodi,—one of the 
Amirs of Baltin Ibrahim, son of 
Balkan Sikandar Lodi, 4 35. 
ghan-i-Jahan Luhani, Governor of 
Eapri,—one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 430 and n 7. 
gljin-i-Jahan, Malik Flruz ‘Ali, the 
Wazir, son of Malik Tajn-d-DIn,— 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, 342 and n 2. 

ghan-i-Jahan, Malik Qnbul or Maq- 
bul, the Vazlr,—one of the Amirs 
of 8 ultin Firoz Shah. 824,828, 883, 
837 n 7. 

ghan-i-Jahan. Malik Sarwarn-l-Mnlk, 

—one of the Amirs of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 896. Bee under Sarwa- 
ru-l-Mulk. 

Khan-i-Jahin, Malik ghihik Birbak, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan K&i- 
qubad Balbani, 221. 
ghan-i-Jahan. the Vazir, 886 . Bee 
under ghan-i-Jahan Jana ghah. 
ghan-i-Jahan, the Yazir, 888 . Bee 
ggin-i-Jalian Malik QabuU 
ghan-i-Jahan, the Wazir,—one of the 
Amirs of Bol&aii Firoa gfcah, 842 
and* 2 . 


Khan-i-Khanin BnirSm Khan, one of 
the great Amirs of Humiyun, 447. 
See under Bairam Khan, 
Khan-i-Khanin. son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, 436 and n 9, 486, 437. 
Khan-i-Khanan-i-Dibli, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
411 n 7. 

Khln»i-Khanln Farmali, one of the 
Amirs of Saltan Sikandar Lodi, 
411 and n 7, 412 n 2, 414, 418* 
Khin-i-Khanin Farmali, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim, son of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 434. 
Khan-i-Khanin IJnsimn-d-Dm Bara* 
war, brother of Khnsru Khan Bara- 
warbaoha, 290, 293, 296. 
ghan-i-Khanan. son of Still&n JalSla- 

1 d-DIn Khilji, 231, 282, 233. 
Khin-i-Khanin Luhini, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
419. 

ghan-i-Khanan. Malik Bnhlul Lodi, 
afterwards Sultan Bnhlul, 402. 

Khan-i-Khanin Man‘im Khan, one of 
the great Amirs of Humiyun, 562. 

Khan-i-Khanan Sarwani, Governor of 
the fort of RanthanbQr, 476. 

Kh&n-i-Shahid. Sultan Muhammad 
ibn Sultan Ghivasa-d-Din Balban, 
187, 188 and n 2,199 * 8, 206 » 2 , 
219> 220 and n 2. 

Khan-i-Zaman ‘All Quli ghaibani, son 
of Gaidar Sultan Osbak-i-ghaibani, 
one of the Amirs of Hnmayun, 
692 and n 9. See under ‘Ali Qali 
Khan. 

Khan pal, a township in the Doab, 
407 nl. 

gh an6 » a Chinese Emperor, 868 n 1 . . 
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gjianwah, a township in the vicinity 
of Baiana, 649. 

Khiinzada raoe, the rulers of Mlwat, 
866 n, 398, 447. 

Khaaan. title of the supreme sove¬ 
reign of the Moguls, 145 n 2, 282 

. and n 6 . 

ghaqan Manuchihr, gfcirwan ghah, 
patron of the poet ghaqani, 688 
n 4. 

Khloani. the famous Persian poet, 
137, 839 7 i 4, 683 and n 4, 684 n. 

Kliagani gljirwanl, Ilakmi, 389 n 4 . 
See the above. 

£hdra, brackish water, 846 n 2. 

Khar&babad, City of Ruin, 893. 

gharas, Maulana Hasan ‘All, one of 
the poets of the time of Humayun, 
687. 

KharaxaL shell for polishing, 620 n 1. 

ghdri. brackish water, 346 n 2. 

ghar-i-'Aqrab, a name of the planet 
Mars, 195 n 1 . 

Kliarijis, a sect of Muhammadan 
heretics, 157 and n 2 . 

fikdr-i-Muahaildn. a thorny tree, 624 
n 1. 

Kharisur, oountry of, 468 n 2. 

Kharkii, the chief of Kaithar at the 
time of Sultan FIroz gljah Tughlaq, 
835 nn 5 and 7. 

Khar tang, a village near Samarq&nd, 
6 n 8 . 

Kh as. a fragrant grass, 411 n 1. 

Jfh as Khas tatties, 411 n 1. 

Khdss-i-KhaiL Chief of Cavalry, 439. 

Khacampur. See under the town¬ 
ship of Kura Khatampur. 

Khata. See under Khita. 

Khatani musk, 426. 


ghathai, the country of Khita 
(Cathay), 143 n 4, 147 n 1 . 
ghatib, Al-,—the Historian of Bagh¬ 
dad, 17 n 2 . 

ghatibpur, town of, 889 n 3. 
Khatiru-d-Din. Khwnja-i-Jahan, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Kaiqubad 
Balbani, 220, 222. 
ghatra, country of, 408 n 4. 
ghfttrl family, the,—prot 6 g 6 s of the 
Mubarak ghahl family, 393 and n 8 , 
397. 

Khatt . meanings of the word, 616 n 6 . 
ghalt-i Babarl (the Babar! Bcript), 
invented by Emperor Babar, 450. 
Khattu. a village near Nagor, 367 
n 8 . 

gfcaulab, wife of ‘Abdu-llah ibnu-z- 
Zubair, the Khalifah of al-Hijaz, 
287 n 2 / 

Khawaf. a district and town in ghu- 
rasan, 609 n 5. 

ghawafi, Zainn-d-DIn. See under 
ghafl. 

ghawarij, the,—a sect of Muhamma¬ 
dan heretics, 157 n 2 . 
Khawdriau-WAdaL meaning of the 
expression, 424 n 9. 

Khawti^pur, a dependency of Rohtas, 
466, 468, 512. 

Khawass Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 418, 419. 
ghawn?s Khan, servant of gher gjiah 
of the Afghan Siir dynasty, 457, 
468, 474, 4 86, 487, 488, 489, 492, 
493, 494, 495, 612, 525, 637. 
ghiwind Naqshbandi, Khwaja. con¬ 
temporary of Babar, 446. 
IQazdinu-l-Futiih, known also as the 
Tdrilsh-i-'Alai, 252 and n 1, 266. 
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Khili, the betel in the form it is offer¬ 
ed for sale, 303 n. 

ittltlj, the,—a Turkish tribe of Gliur, 
81 ft 2 , 86, 88 * l, 191, 230 n 1, 
231. 

Khtlii. eon of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din 
Muhammad Sam Ghuri, 69. 

ghilji, Rao, Governor of the fort of 
Bhat at the time of Timur’s inva¬ 
sion, 855 it 4 

Khilii Sultans, the, 475. 

ghiljis, the. See under the tribe of 
Khilj. 

Khirw bud , or the white idol, one of 
two enormous images in Batman, 
46 n 1. 

££hirad Nirma, one of the works of 
Manldna Jdmi, 272 n 1. 

Khiri . a flower, 173 and ft 3. 

Khita (Cathay), country of, 125, 143 
and n 4, 170, 172 n 2, 282 n 5. 

Khifcab, the Afghan, Malik,—one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 335. 

Khitdi Kings of Turkistan, 71 and n 7. 

Khizr. the Prophet, 92 n 2, 267, 282, 
372 and u 3, 373 ft, 485 and n 1. 

Khizr Khan, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 256, 258, 266, 267 and n 1, 
268, 272, 27 5, 276, 281, 283, 284. 

ipi izr Khan. Masnad-i-‘Ali, ibn 
Maliku-sh-gharq ibn Malik Sulei¬ 
man,—first of the Saiyyid dynasty 
of Dihli, 335, 343, 352, 358, 359, 
360, 862, 363, 364, 865 and n 4, 
87 5, 876, 378, 379 and n 2, 380, 
881 and n 3, 884, 388 and ft 1, 395, 
400 n, 409. 

KJiifr Khan. Saiyyid, son of Malik 
Mubarak,—one of the Amirs of 
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Masnad-i-^Ali Khizr Khan, of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 378. 

Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad Khin 
Ganria, Governor of Kor, assumes 
the title of Sultan Muhammad 
Bahadur, 556. 

Khizr Khan Snrak, one of the com¬ 
manders of §hir §hnh, 474. 

Khizr Khwaja Khan, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 591. 

Khi?rftbad, a name of Chitor, 258. 

Khocares, the, 129 » 1. See the 
Khuk liars 

Khondi, Qhnh Tahir, one of the poets 
of the time of Humayun, 626 n 6 . 
See under gdinh Tahir. 

Khoozddr, town of, 48 n 4. See 
under Kusdar. 

Khor, otherwise known as gh&ms- 
abnd, 384 and n 4. 

Khorasdn. 8 ee under Khurasan. 

Khuddddd, name of an elephant of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 25 and 
n 3. 

Khuddddd, brother of Jalal Khan 
Jilwani, one of the Afghan Amirs 
of Islem Shah, 490. 

Khndawauda-i-Jahan, title of Shah 
Turkan, mother of Rukna-d-Dm 
Firoz ghah, son of Sultan Sham- 
su-d-Din Iyal-timish, 98 u 1. 

Khuddwandzdda Qiwamu-d-Din, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
TugljJaq §hah, 314, 

Kliukhar Rii, Chief of Kaithar, con-' 
temporary of Sultan Firo* g&ih 
Tnghlaq, 835 and n 5. 

Khukhars, the,—a tribe of the 
Hindus, 67 and Tl 3, 72, 89, 121, . 
129 and n 1, 335. 
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Khulafa.e- Rashidin. the rightly-guided 
Khnlifah*. 8 and n 6. 

Khnl G&nw, one of the dependencies 
of Lakhnauti, 416. 

signification of the word, 176 

n 1. 

Khumalc. meaning of, 166 n 8 . 

Khunza. Bibl, Malika-i-Jah«n, ohief 
wife of Sultan Husain gfearqi of 
Jannpur, 409 and n 2. 

Khuran. ghaij^h, one of the Hindus¬ 
tani Amirs of Bibar, 444, 446. 

Khnrisan. 12 nl, 18 n 1, 14 n 1, 16, 
16 and n 2, 27 n 1, 29 and v 6, 82 
n 1, 84 n 2 , 86 nn 1 and 2, 42 n 1, 
46 n 2, 49, 61, 62 n 1, 66 n 3, 69 n 1, 
62, 64, 66 n 2, 132, 167 n 8, 260, 
272nl, 306, 810, 820, 821, 358, 
448, 449, 669, 688, 609 n 6, 632. 

Khnrram. Malik, the Yakildar,—one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Jaliln-d-Din 
ghilji, 242. 

Khnrram. Mnlik, Zahiru-l-Juyii&K, 
one of the Amirs of SulfcSn Muham¬ 
mad Tug&laq Sli^h, 802. 

Khnahaniar. Malik, 890 n 8. See 
Malik Khnshkhabr. 

Khnshkhabr. Malik, the slave of 
Malik Sikandar, the Governor of 
Lahor under the Saiyyids, 890 and 
n 8. 

jQ^nsran Ghazi, Sultan Mu'izzu-d-DIn 
Muhammad Sam Ghurl. 75. 

JOgasran Malik, son of Khusrnu Shah, 
the last of the Ghaznevide dynasty, 

' 14, 62 and n 8, 63 and n and n 1, 
64 n 1, 66, 67. 

ghnsran ghah. son of Bah ram ghah, 
Ghaznawi. 61, 62 and nn 8 and 4, 
68 n 1, 64 and it 1, 67* 


ghusru, an ancient king of Persia, 
186, 216. 

Khusru, Amir,—-one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 437. 

Khusru, Amir—or, 

{Omsru, Mir, the famons poet of Dih* 
11, 96 and n 2, 134 and n 4, 187, 
187 and n 2, 188 n 6, 196 and n \ r 
197 n 1 , 206 n 2, 216, 221, 222, 223, 
282, 245, 247 n, 251, 252 and n 3, 
256, 264, 266, 267 n 1 , 209 and 
n 6, 270 and nn 1 and 6, 271 and 
n 4, 273 nn 3 and 4, 274 n 1, 275 
and n 1, 298, 301, 839, 340, 456, 
^10 n 4,, 611 n. 

Khusru Dehlavi, Mir, the poet. See 
the above. 

ghusru KhSn, Hasan Barawar bacha, 
the favorite of Sultnn Qntbu-d-Dm 
Khiljl, 274, 283, 284, 286, 286, 287, 
288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 
295, 269, 297. 

Khusru KhSn, son of Snlton Ghiyagn- 
d-Din Balban, 219, 220 and n 2, 
See under Kaikhusru. 

Khusru! bad, town of, 389. 

Khusru-i-§ha‘irin, Prince of Poets, 
title of Mir Khnerii the famous 
poet of Dihli, 269. 

Khusrii-o-llhirin of ghaikh Nizami, 
the poet, being one of his Khamsah t 
298 n 4. 

Khusiif. an eclipse of the moon, 163 
n 1, 

KhuthaK public prayer in the name 
of the sovereign, 3 n 3,15 and n 3, 
83 and n 3. 

Khutour fown, 389 and n 3,390 and n 6. 

Khiitia, Bibi, chief wife of Snltan 
tfusain Qfearqi, of Jatmpur,4 9 «2. 
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ghuza'a, a tribe of the Arabs, 28 n 1, 
Khuzdir, the capital of Jhalawan in 
Biluohistiin, 48 n 4. 
ghwaja Amir, one of the Amirs of 
Bibar, 446. 

Khwoia Bnyazid, eldest son of Sultan 
Ruhlul Lodi, 401 n 4, 410 n 1, 414. 
fChwija Ghiyus Fawr, Salman Sawa- 
ji’s Qafldah in his honour, 605. 
gbwnja l^iiji, one of the Generals of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 265 n 6. 
Khwaja*i-Jahan, Malik Al^mad Aiyaz, 
one of the Maliks of Sulfun Mu¬ 
hammad Tughlaq Shah, 304, 309, 
313, 315, 323 and n 3, 328. 
]£hwajii.i-Jahan, Malik Khatiru-d- 
Din, one of the Amirs of Sulfan 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubiid of the 
Balbani dynasty, 220, 222. 
Khwaja-i-Jahan. Sultanu-sh>Sharq. 
one of the Maliks of the Tughlaq 
Shahi dynasty, 348 and n 9, 359. 
ghwnja Khizr, a ford on the river 
Jumna, 220. 

ghwaja Khi?r. See under Khizr. 
the Prophet. 

Khwaja Mu'a&am, one of the Amirs 
of Ilumayun, 568. 

ghwnja Rashid Vazir t Mir Saiyyid 
Zu-l-fiqar ghirwlni’s Qajidah in 
his honour, 605. 

Khwandgar, title of the Bulkin of 
Rum, 480. 

Jthwandi, Shah Tahir, one of the 
poets of the time of Humayun, 624 
and n 6. See under Shah T&hir. 
Khwnndi family, the, 624. 

JQiwar&zm, a country on both banks 
.of the Oxua, 23 and n 1, 27 nn 1 
and 2,29, 71, 90, 133 n 2. 
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Khwirazm, Sea of,—the Lake Aral, 
153 n 1. 

Khwarazmians. the, 71, 90. 

Khwarazm Shah, ‘Abbis ibn Mamun, 
ruler of Khwarazm at the time of 
Sulfcau Mahmud of Ghaznin, 23. 

Khwarazm Sh&h Altun Tash, an officer 
of Sulfc&n Mahmud of Ghaznin whom 
he appoints governor of Khwarazm. 
23. 

Khwarazm ghihi dynasty, the 23 n 1, 
91 n 1. 

Khyrabad, or Khairabad, in the Pro* 
vince of Multan, 389 n 4, 402, 
640. 

Kibir, an enigma on thie name, 615 
and n 5. 

Kicha, fort of, in the vicinity of 
Dihli, 364. See the next. 

Kicha, a ford on the banks of the 
Jamna, 396, 406 and n 6. See the 
above. 

Kikar, the Acacia Arabica, 335 a lO, 
550 n 1. 

Kilan Rai, the RajS of Fatiali, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan Sikaudar Lodi, 
413 n 8. 

Kill, town of, 250 nn 4 and 5, 811 
and n 5. 

Kilughari or Kilukhari, a suburb of 
Dehli, 98 and n 3. 

Kilughari, Palace of, on the banks of 
the Jumna, called also the Mu'ixsi 
palace, 220, 227, 228, 229, 231. 

Kilukhari. See under Kilughari. 

Kimiyd , Alchemy, 244 and n 6. 

Kings of Ghazni, the, 16 n 2. 

Kings of Lahore, of the Gfaaznivida 
Dynasty, 13 n 1. 

Einja, a huge elephant, 364 n 1. 
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Kfnknteb, fort of, one of the depend¬ 
encies of Malot, 437 n 7. 

K!nu, 411 n 9. See under ghaikh 
8 ami‘u-d-Dm Kanbu. 

If Iran, Rai, ruler of Bhunganw, con¬ 
temporary of SulfcSn Buhlnl Lodi, 
408 and n 6, 404 n 2. 

Kiri, fortress of, 44 and n 8. 

Firman, province of, 78 and n 8, 91. 

Kisa’i, Al-,—the celebrated Gramma¬ 
rian and Reader of the Qur’an, 
80 a 1. 

Kishan, son of Basudev,—worshipped 
by the Hindus as a divinity, 24, 
28. 

Kishan RH, the Raja of Patiali, con¬ 
temporary of Snlfcan Sikandar Lodi, 
418 n 8. 

Kishli Khan, title of Malik Chhaju, 

* brother's son to Sultan Ghiyasn-d- 
Din Balban, 227, 229, 280, 231. 
8 ee also under Chhaju. 

Ifishlu Khan, title of Bahrim Iba 
(g. v.), the adopted brother of 
Sultan Ghiycum-d-Din Tughlaq Shah, 
297, 823 n 8. 

Kishwnr J£han, son of Kishlu Khan 
Bnhriim, one of the servants at the 
Court of SulJ;5n Firoa gbah. Tngh- 
laq,. 823 a 3» 

Kisra, the Chosroes, title of the Kings 
of Persia, 145 and n 2. 

Kistv, ford of, 548 and n 3. 

Kitdhu-l-Milal wa-n-Kihal, Cnreton's 

22.a 8. 

Kittah Beg, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 488. 

Kizil Arslan, son of Ildighiz, one of 
the A tabaka of Ajurbaijan, 158 
* 8 . » 


Knight of the Seven Places, tbeseven 
labours of Isfandiyar, 108 and n 2. 

Koela, oalled also- Kola, country of, 
231. 

Koh, town of, 261. 

Koh-i-J ehoud,—or 

Koh-i-Jud, the moantainous region 
between Ghazna and Lahore, 15 
and Ml, 128 n 8* See also nnder 
the Jud bills. 

Koh-i-Qaf, a fabulous mountain 
round the world, 485, 

Kohpaya-i-Sanbuz, the Kumaon hills, 
186 » 1. 

Koka, the Rani of Mnlwa, contem¬ 
porary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 
264 and n 4. 

Koka, the Raja of Mnlwa, contem¬ 
porary of Sultan ‘Aliu-d-DIn Khilji, 
264 n 4. 

Kol, fort of, in the province of Agra, 
70 and n 4, 98, 231, 863, 379. 

Kol, pargana of, better known as 
MawSs (q. v.), 431 n 4. 

Kola, called also Koela, country of, 
231. 

Koonbha, or Kanhaiya (g.v*), minis¬ 
ter of Rai Maldeo, 478 n 7. 

Koorban festival, the, 488 n 5. Bee 
nnder ‘Idu-l-QurbSn. 

Kor, country of, 656. 

Kora, town in Fatfopur district, N.-W. 
P, oalled also Kura Khatampur 
(g. v.), 486 n 6. 

Kor am, for the country of Kuhram 
(g. t u), 89 n 1. 

Koran. See under the Qur'an, 

Koran, Sale's, 499 n 5. 

Kornish , a mode of salutation, 601 
and n 7. 
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So*, a measure of length, 182 n 8* 

Kota, town of, 387 and n 1. Called 
also Malikota. 

Kotila of Miwat, 344 and n 7, 345, 
847, 352, 381, 384 n 1. Called also 
Kotla and Kutila (q.v.). 

Kot Karor, fort of, 133 n 2. 

Kotla, Tillage of, 852. See also Ko¬ 
tila of Miwat. 

Koflo, a Hindi word meaning ‘.a small 
fortress,' 844 n 7. 

Kotwftl of Dihli, Maliku-MJmarS 
Fakfera-d-Din, one of the Amirs of 
Sulfcan Ma‘izzu-d-Din Quiqubad of 
the Balb&ni dynasty, 220 nn 2 and 
3, 227, 229, 238, 260 n 2. 

Kowah, the 329 n 2. Same as the 
Gumti, which is also called the 
Godi (q.v.) 

Krishna, the god of the Hindus, 24 n 
6 , 478 « 7. 

Kroh , from the Sanskrit krosh, a 
measure of length, 69 n 6, 132 
n 8. 

Krosa, an undent measure of length, 
182 n 3. 

Kro&h, 69 n 5. See under KroK 

Kuoh, province of, 91. 

Kudahna, for the town of LudhiSna, 
382 n 2. 

Kufuh, in Arahiau 'Iraq, 12 n 1, 207 
n 6. 

JTu/r, infidelity, 576 n 5, 677 n. 

Kuhanbayat, a well-known port of 
Gnjrat, 256 and n 4, See under 
Cambay. 

Kufrl, used as a oollyrium, 153 and 
n 8. 

Kuhrim, a country of Hindustan, 70, 
60,131, 395. 
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Oka, a Zamindar of Miwit, content* 
porary of Sultan Firoz Shah f 337 
and n 3. See the next. 

Kuka Chuhan,—or. 

Kukfie Chauhan, a Zamindar of Miwit, 
337 and n 3. See under Kuka. 

Kuki, IJaji Muhammad Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 578, 581, 
586. 

Kii Ku, the song of the dove, 144 and 
n 1. 

Kul Ohand, governor of the fortress 
of Mahawun, 24 n 5. 6ee Kal 
C bandar. 

Kul 0 hander Khlfchar, one of the 
servants of Sultan Muhammad 
Tnghlaq Shah, 309. 

Kulindrine of Ptolemy, same as Jalan¬ 
dhar, the original capital of the 
Rajput kingdom of Katoch, 88$ 
n 4. 

Kullahy a hat worn by men* 120 and 
n 7. 

Kulliy&t of Shaikh Sa'di of Shiraz, 
187 n 2. 

Kumaon hills, the, 186 n 1, 335, 37$,. 
385. 489, 490, 495. 

Kunch, one of the tribes between Ti¬ 
bet and Lakhnauti, 83 n 4, 84 n, 

Kun /alcana, meaning in the technical 
language of $ufi philosophy* 106 
n 1. 

Kun til, town of, 81 n 4. See guafct« 
lab. 

Kuntilah, town of, the Knntil of the 
Indian Atlas , 81 n 4. 

Kupwar Rii,—or 

Kurah, the ruler of Qanauj at the 
time of Sultan Mahmud of ghax- 
nin’s invasion, 23 and n 4, 
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Kura Khatampiir, township of, 480 
and n 6 , 489. See nnder Kora. 
Kurkan, or Gurgan, a title applied to 
a prince who ia allied by marriage 
. with some mighty monnroh, 853 
n 1 . 

Kundar, a town to the sonth of Bast, 
the present Khuzdar, 48 n 4. 

Kushk SabzT, a palace in the Suburbs 
of Dihli, 295 and n 10. 


Kushk-LSiri, a palace outside Dibit, 
295 n 10. 

Kusuf, an eclipse of the sun, 163 
« 1 . 

Kutila, town of, 358 n 4. Bee under 
Kotila of Miwat. 

Kulam (Cavalum), in the country of 
Ma'bar or Coromandel, 265 n 6 . 
Knzil Bash. See under the Qizil 


L. 


Lddan , resinous balsamic juice, 182 
and n 1 . 

Ladar Mahndeo, Rai, ruler of Tilang, 
contemporary of Sultan Ghiynftu-d- 
Din Tnghlaq Shah, 297, 299. 

Ladd&r Dev, the Rai of Arangnl, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan ‘Aluu-d-Din 

‘ JChilji, 266 n 4. 

Ladhftr Mahiidev, Rai of Tilang. See 
nnder Ladar Mahadeo. 

Lab nr,—or 

Lalmyar, a town in the vicinity of 
Gwaliar, 423 nnd n 6 . 

Libor. See nnder Lahore. 

Lahore, 13 and n 1 , 15 n 1, 26, 36 
n 8 , 37, 48, 54 and nn 1 and 2, 61, 
62 and n 3, 63, 66 , 67, 69, 72, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 87, 88 n 1 , 90, 91, 97, 
98 tt 2, 123,130, 131, 186, 187, 188, 
190, 191, 199, 221, 305, 309, 332, 

i 347, 349, 358 nnd n 6 , 359, 383, 
889, 390, 891, 892, 399, 435, 486, 
437, 442, 453, 456, 463, 463 % 464, 

• 465, 490, 491, 492, 493, 494, 530, 

• -690, 592 and n 6 , 594, 596. The 
name is also written Lahor. 


Lahore, Kings of, 13 n 1 . 

Lahore, river of,—the Itavi, 128, 188, 
190, 191, 465. 

Labor!, a servant of the Mughu*, the 
captor of Mir jKhnsru, the famous 
poet, 196. 

LShoris, the, 592. 

LailT, the mistress of Mnjnun, 620. 

Laili-o-Majniin of Mnulnna ‘Abdu-r- 
Rnbninn Jami, 272 n 1 . 

Lailt-o-Majnun of Mir Khnsru of 
Dihli, 269 a 5. 

Laili-o-Majniin of Shaikh NigSmi, 298 
u 4. 

Lak*Bakbsh, the bestower of lalchs , 
surname of Sultan Qafcbu-d-Dm 
Aibak, 77 and n 4, 78. 

Lakhmia, Rai,—or 

LakminTa, Rai, the ruler of NadiyS, 
contemporary of Sultan Qutbn-d* 
Din Aibak, 82 and n 6 , 83 n 1. 

Lakhnau, 411 n 2 , 471. 

Lakhnauti, the ancient capital city 
of Bengal, 81 n 2, 82 and n 8, 
83 n 4, 84 n, 86 , 87, 88 n 1, 91, 94, 
125 and n 3, 132, 183,185, 186, 216, 
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218, 219 and n 8, 221 n 8, 222, 223, 
227, 238, 239, 240, 299, 301, 308, 
309, 824, 827, 828, 341, 349, 410. 

Lakshman Sen, son of Ballal Sen, 
King of Beugal, 82 n 4. 

Lakshin anlwati, original name of 
Lakhnantl (q. v.), 82 n 3. 

Lakhmaniya, Rai, the ruler of Nadiya, 
83 n 1. See under Lakminia. 

Lam&i, Malimud bin Asmiin, author 
of a Turkish romance on tho loves 
of Wamiq and ‘Azra, 40 n 1 . 

LamghSn, a town in the mountains 
of Ghaznah, 16 n 2. 

LamghanSt, the general name of a 
collection of places in the moun- 

. tains of Ghaznah, 16 and n 2. 

La*n t cursing, an element of faith 
with the Shl'ah, 686. 

Lane's Arabian Nights , 148 n 1. 

Lane's Lexicon of the Arabic Language , 
2 n 1, 7 n 1, 8 n 4, 10 n 1, 142 n 8, 

146 n 1, 147 n 3, 161 n 6 , 162 n 4, 

163 n 1, 176 n 1, 190 n 6 , 194 n 6, 

195 u 4, 198 n 2, 278 n 4, 371 n 5, 

872 n 2, 412 ti 1, 424 n 9, 420 n 9, 
429 n 1, 441 n 2, 457 n 7, 616 n 2 , 
627 n 3, 648 n 14, 614 n 2, 622 n 4, 
630 n 6. 

Lane's Modern Egyptians, 177 n 4, 
192 n 3, 503 n 2. 

Langahs, the tribe of, in Multan, 398. 

Langana, a town at the junction of 
the Chinab and Ravi, 355 n 1. 

Laqwa or facial paralysis, notes on, 
220 n 5. 

Lar, the country of, on the coast of 
Guzerat, 17 a 4. 

Laras, Great—», town of, 326 n, 327 
n 1. 


Lar&s, Little—, town of, 320 h, 327 
n 1. 

Lari Bandar, an ancient port of Sind* 
67 nl. 

LSrjal, mountains of,—the mountain* 
of Sirin or, 307 n 4. 

Lat, idol worshipped by the Arabs, 
12 n 1, 110 n 3. 

Lafdif.i-Qkiyd{(i of Imam Fa&Jjru-d* 
Din Razt, 73 and n 1. 

Lazarus, brother of Martha and Mary, 
198 n 2 . 

Le Strange's translation of Ibn Sera- 
pion, 571 n 2. 

Letkif El-Qhiyathiyeh , 73 » 1. Se4 
under Latdif’i-Qhiyd$i. 

Leyden, Dr., translator of the com¬ 
mentaries of Babar, 421 n 8 . 

Libra, sign of the Zodiac, notes on, 76 
n 2, 76 n, 142 n 2. 

Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 611 n 2, 609 n 3. 

Life of Khwdia *Alt Shatranii, Aul?a« 
di’s, 114 n 2. 

Life of Mahomet , Muir's, 97 n 4, 105 
n 2, 149 n, 216 n * 

Ligh t a Turk! termination, 569 » 6. 

Lily, notes on the, 100 n 6, 101 n 1, 

Linnaens, 109 n 4. • 

Lion Dynasty of, Orissa, called the 
Gajpati or Lords of Elephants, 125 
n 3. 

Liq, light luq or lugh, a Turki termi¬ 
nation, 569 n 6. 

Lisanu-l-Mulk, author of the Ndsihhu* 
t-Tawarikh, 154 n 8. 

Littlq Laras, town of, 320 n, 827 n 1. 

Lizard, story of a, 110 n 8. 

Lobdb, the,—a geographical work, 80 
n. See also under aULubab. 
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Lttch Awe, 801 n 8* 

Lodi, Shaikh ^amid, first ruler of 
Multan, 19 a 8 . 

Lodi family of Afghans in Dihli, 402, 
411, 480, 448, 470. 

Lodi party in Hiudfistan, the, 407, 
400, 418 n 2 . See the above. 

Logos, the, 874 n 5. 

Lohar Kot,—or 

Lohkot, name of a fortress in Hash, 
mir, 22 and n 7 , 26. 

Lohri, township of, near to Bakkar, 
now called Rohri, 659 and n 6 , 
660. 

Ldmasd, a Sanskrit name of the Indian 
Spikenard or natd , 874 n. 

Lena, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Khitr Khan, first of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 875. 

Louni, 866 n 1. See nnder Luni. 

Love-lies-bleeding, called bmtdn afru* t 
629 n 1. 

Lowe's translation of the Seoond 
Volume of Badaoni's Muntal&abu-U 
Tawdrikb, 692 n 9. 

Lower Bengal, 303 n. 

Ltibdb, a geographical work, 36 n 8 . 
See also the Lobdb . 

Lubabu-l-Albdbt a Taekira by Mu^am- 
knad tJfi of Merv, 83 n 1 . 


Lubbu-t* Taw art bit of Yabyfi ibn 
'Abdu-l-Lafcif Qazwini Dimiehqi, 
84, 49 and n 8 , 61, 624 and n 9. 

Lubbu't-Tawdrikb'i-Hind, 69 n 2. 

Lud, a village of Palestine, 279 n. 

Ludhiana, town of, 880 n 2, 882 and 
nn 2 and 3. 

Ludhiana District of the Panjib* 
690 n 6 . 

Ludhiana river, the, 362. 

Ludiana. See under Ludhiana. 

Lugji, a Turki termination, 669 n 6 . 

Luhani Afghans, the, 413 and nn 3 and 
12, 444, 470 and n 2, 687 and n 6 . 

Luhrnep, an ancient King of Persia, 
35 n 2. 

Luhri, a township near Bakkar, now 
called Rohri, 659 n 6 . 

Lu’i, one of the fords of the Ravi, 
383 n 10. 

Luni, a town near Dihli, on a Doab 
between the Jamna and the Halin, 
366 and n 1. 

Luq, a Turki termination, 669 n 6 . 

Lurak, the hero of a Ma&nawi in 
Hindi, lover of ChandS, 333. See 
nnder ChandSban. 

Ly all’s Introduction to Ancient 

Arabian Poetry , 99 n 6 . 

Lyre, the oonstellation, 630 n 1. 


M. 


Ma'add Ibn 'Adnah, ancestor of the 
Arabs of the tfijaz, 12 n 1 . 

Ma'drik, battle-fields, 622 and 

n 6. 

Ma'arrf, Abu-l-'Ala* Ai- —, 

Arab poet, 183 n 1 , 


Ma'bar, country of, (Coromandel )j 
261 n 5, 265 and nn 5 and 6 , 288, 
286, 309. 

Macan, Mr. Turner, editor of the 
jjwh-namahy 88 n 1 , 108 n 2 , 118 
n 6 , 178 n 2, 207 n 7, 485 n 2 . 


a famous 
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Macbeth, Shakespere’s, 115 n 4. 

Machhlfgafb, township in Jaunpur, 
417 n 4. 

MSchin, country of, 147 and n 1. 

Maohin, son of Chin, son of Japhet, 
147 n 1. 

Machiwara, an ancient city on the 
banks of the Sutlej, in the Ludhi¬ 
ana District of the Panjab, 880 
11 2, 418 n 9, 590 and n 5. 

Mada, one of the servants of Islem 
ghah, of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 
530. 

Madad‘i-ma l a^h, rent-free land, 424 
and n 8, 496 and Q l y 509 and 
n 8, 520. 

Madain, the capital of the Sassanide 
dynasty of Persia, near Baghdad, 
572 n 1. 

Madan Khan, or Qadr Khan, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji, of Malwa, 
399 n L 

Madar&n, namo of a place, 99 n 2. 

Madarilc , the sources from which are 
sought the ordinances of the law, 
429 and n 1. 

Madda , the cross line over the Alif 
mamduhahy 634 and n 1. 

Madhugarh, for the fortress of 
Bandhugayh, 417 n 7. 

Madrael, for the fortress of Mandra- 
yal (q. v.), 420 n 5. 

Magadh, an ancient kingdom of 
Hindustan, 82 n 1, 132 n 3. 

Maghlafci, Malik,—one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 233. 

Maghrib, Sea of,—the Atlantic, 153 
n 1. 

Magians, the, 509 n 5. 

Magic, notes on, 151 n 6, 459 n 2. 


Mahab&rt, a fortress on the banks of 
the river Jon, 24 n 3. 

Mahabat Khan, the Wall of Badaon, 
tinder the Firux ghahi and Saiyyid 
dynasties, 375, 377, 379, 384 and 
n 2. 

Mahabbat , religious love or worldly 
affection, 576 n 6, 577 n. 

AfahabharatcLy the, 185 n 1, 380 n 2. 

Maha Chin, country of, 147 n 1. 

Mahadeo,—or 

MahSdeva, the chief of the Hindi* 
gods, 27 n 4, 256 n 4, 293 n 5, 454, 
n 6. 

Mahakal, name of the idol temple of 
Ujain, 95. 

Maham Anaga or,— 

Maham Anka, one of the wet-nurBes 
of Akbar, 580 and n 5. 

Mahanduri river, the, 329 and n 7. 

Maharashtra or Marhat, country of 
the Marhattas, 265 n 4. 

Mahawan, a township on the Jamaa* 
444. See also the next. 

Mahawun, a fortress on the banks of 
the river Jon, 24 and n 3. See also 
the above. 

Mahdawi, ghaifeh Mubarak of Nagor 
(?• v.), 616. 

Mahdawis, the,—the followers of 
ghaiyi ‘Alai of Baiana ( q . i>.), 
520. 

Mahdawiyah, the—a seot of Muslim 
heretics, 626 and n 8. 

Mahdd-'Iraq, sister of Sultan Sin jar,, 
and wife of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Mas‘ud, son of Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 65 n 4. 

Mahdi, the promised, 420 and n 8,; 
508, 512) 513, 514, 515 and a 4, 
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610, 617, 620, 622, 571 and nn 1 
and 2, 689. 

Mahdi KhwSia. Saiyyid, on© of the 
Amirs of Babar, 440, 444. 

Mahdi, son of al-Man$ur, the ‘Abba. 

side Khalifah. 75 n. 

Mahdi, Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of 
Jaunpiir, 420 and n 8, 421. 
Mahduda, Amir, for Amir Majdad, 
son of Sultan MaB ( ud ibn Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, 44 n 1. 

Mah-dum, a kind of bird and a pi¬ 
geon, 152 and n 8. 

Mabfil-shikan, or the assembly router } 
a title of the famous controver¬ 
sialist Nigamu-d-DIn Auliya, 71 
n 2. 

Mahjauli, a village in the Gorakhpur i 
District on the banks of the Gan- 
dak, 409 and n 5. 

Mabligajrh, townsh ip in Jannpur, 417 
and n 4. 

Mahmoud Gasnavr, 66 n 7. See under 
Mahmud Ghaznawi. 

Mahmud, one of the servants of Islem 
aw**, of the Afghan Sur dynasty of 
Dihli, 530. 

Mahmud ibn Agm&n Lamai, author of 
a Turkish romance on the loves of 
W&miq and ‘Azr&, 40 n 1. 

Mahmud of Badaon, Saiyyid,—brother 
of Saiyyid Muhammad, governor 
of Badaon under Sulf.in FIroz 
Shah Tughlaq. 385 n 6. 

Mahmud of Bihar, Sultan, 436 n 7. 
Sea under Sultan Muhammad of 
Bihar. 

Mahmud Ghaznawi.—or 
Mahmud of Ghaznin. Sultan, son of 
Button Na*iru-d-Diu Sabuktigin, 13 


and n 1, 15, 16 and nn 1 and 2/ 
17 f 18, 19, 20 and n 4, 23 and nn 2 
and 3, 24, 25, 26, 27 and n 4, 28 
and n 4 , 29 and n 8 , 30 and n 2, 
31 ?i, 32 and n 1, 33 and n 2, 85, 36 
n 6, 44, 45 n 3, 60, 64 and n 1, 66 
n 7, 72, 266, 310 r 365 n 8. 

Mahmud of Gujrat, Sultln, contem¬ 
porary of Islem Sfeah of the Sur 
dynasty of Dihli, 533, 634. 

Mahmud I?a8an, Maliqu-sh-Sharq. one 
of the Maliks of Mubarak ghah of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 883 and nil, 
386, 387. 

Mahmud ibn Ibrahim Ghaznawi 
Saiyyidu-s-Salatin, 54 n 3* 

Mahmud Khan, the son of ‘Adil Khan, 
son of ghir ghah Sur, 477 and n 2, 
490. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Ghiyasu-d-Dint 
Tnghlaq ghah, 297. 

Mahmud Khan Lodi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 414 n 2, 
422 n 4. 

Mahmud Khan, gaandson of Sultan 
Najiru-d-Dm of Malwa, 424 n 6. 
Mahmud, Khan *i. Khan an, son of 
Sultan Jalala-d-DIn Khiljl, 231, 
232, 2 8 8. 

Mahmud Khiljl. Sultan of Malwa, con¬ 
temporary of the Lpdi dynasty in 
Dihli, 398, 899, 424 and n 4, 425, 
432, 433. 

Mahmud, father of Mir Khusrfi, the 
celebrated poet of Dihli, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq &hah, 269 n 6. 

Mahmud Malwi, Sultan, 280. See 
under Mahmud Khilji, the Sultafr 
of Malwa* 
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Mahmud ibn Muhammad ibn 8am ibn 
Husain, 78. See Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Mahmud, son of Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Muhammad Sam Ghuri. 

Mahmud Salim, a servant of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 243. 

Mahmud Shah, 136. See Sultan 
Nfigiru-d-Din Mahmud Shah ibn 
Sjhamsu*d-Dm Iyal-timish. 

Mahmud Shah, Sultan, ibn-i-Muham- 
mad Shah ibn Firoz ghah, of the 
Tnghlaq Shah! dynasty of Dihll, 
348, 349, 350, 351, 354, 356, 357, 
358 n 6, 361, 362, 363, 364, 365 
and n 6, 366 and n 6, 367 and n, 
368, 369, 370, 375, 376, 380. 

Mahmud Sharqi of Jaunpur, Sultan, 
contemporary of Sultan Buhlul 
Lodi, 402, 403 and nn 3 and 7, 420 
n 8. 

Mahmud, Sultan, son of Sultan Sikan- 
dar Lodi, the ruler of Patna, 470, 
471 and n 1. 

Mahmud. I, Sultan, 420 n 8. See 
Sultan Mahmud gharql of Jaun- 
pur* 

Mahmud Tarmati, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Mahmud Shah of the 
Firoz §hahl dynasty, 368. 

M&hmud ibn Tughlaq §hSh, for Sultan 
Muhammad ibn Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Tughlaq §hah, 135 n. 

Mahmud Zabull, a name of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 17. 

Mahnah, a small town between A bi¬ 
ward and Sarakhs in Khurasan. 

48 and n 2. 

Mahoba, district of, 335. 

Mahomed Qasim. See under Moham¬ 
mad ibn Qasim as-§aqafl. 
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Mahometans, the, 80 n 5, 82 n> 1, 129 
n 2. See also under the Muham¬ 
madans and the Muslims. 

Mahtah, a small town in Khurasan. 
43 n 2. 

MAhurA or Mathra, a sacred city of 
the Hindus, 24 n 6. 

Maihana, a small town between Abl- 
ward and Sarakhs in Khurasan. 
43 7i 2. 

Mainpurl, town of, 377 n 5, 886 n 3* 
414 n 13. 

Mainpurl District, 386 n 3. 

Mainpurl Chauhans, a tribe of Raj¬ 
puts, 414 n 13. 

Maisir, Ah, a game of the ancient 
Arabs, 369 n 1. 

Maithill country, the, 286. 

Majbaristan, province of, 84 and 
nn 0 and 7. 

Majdud, Amir, son of Sultan Mas'ud 
ibn Mahmud Ghaznawl, 44 n 1. 
Majhanll, a village in the Gorakhpur 
District on the north bank of the 
Gandak, 409 n 5. 

Majma'u-hBahrain of Shaikh Naglf, 
containing his Maqdmat , 369 n 1. 
Majmtfu’l-Fufahd, Lives of the Poets, 

17 nn 1 and 3, 86 n 1, 38 n 4, 46 
n 4, 63 n, 64 nn 1, 2 and 3, 66 nn 2 
and 3, 73 n 1, 76 n , 78 n 2, 99 nn 2, 

3 and 4, 106 n 6, 134 n 3, 135 n, , 
165 n 1, 187 n 2, 270 n 6, 271 n 4, 
297 n, 298 n 4, 339 n 4, 341 nn 1 
and 2, 571 n 9, 582 n , 584 n. 

Majnun, the hero of the romance cff 
Lailbo-Majnun, lover of Laili, 
620. 

Makhdum ‘Alam, the Governor of 
JJajlpur, one of the Amirs of the 
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'Wali of Bsngala, contemporary of 
filler fihab, 469, 470. 

Makhdum Ganjehakar, gj^aifeli Fari- 
du-d Din Mns‘ud, 132. See nnder 
Ganj-i-shakkar. 

Makhdum-i-Jahaniyan Sayyidu-s-Sa* 
dnt Shaikh Jalalu-l-IJuqq al- 
Bukhari, 370. 

Makliduma-i-Jahan. mother of Sulfc&n 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy¬ 
nasty of Dihli, 301. 

Makhduma«i«Jah3n. mother of Sultan 
Muhammad, son of Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Tughlaq fife ah, 303. 

Makhdumu-l-Mulk Mulla ‘Abdu-llah 
of Sullonpur, Shaiklni’l-Isldm and 
$adru- 9 -$udiir nnder Islem Shah. 
606 and n 2, 613, 614, 615, 5L7, 
618, 619, 621, 623, 526, 534. 

Makhdurazida-i-‘Abbnsi of Baghdad, 
a prince of the Houb© of ‘Abbas, 
the Khalifahs of Baghdad, 311 and 
11 4, 322. 

Mftkjjdumzada-i-Bflghdadi, Prince 
Ghiyngn-d-Din Muhammad, 311 
J1 4. Same as the above (g. v.). 

Makhzan-i-Asrar of Shaikh Nizami, 
being one of his five works called 
©olleotively Khamsa-i-Nizami , 298 
n 4, 449 and n 2. 

Majkhzanu-l-Adwiyahf a work on medi¬ 
cine, 41 n 2, 101 n 1, 109 n 4, 117 
*4, 118 172 n 2, 182 n 4, 452, 

484 n 1, 636 n 2, 650 n 1, 586 n, 
627 w 2, 

Ifci&hzanu’l-Asrdr of ghaikh Nizami, 
298 n 4. See under Ma&fizan-t- 
Asrdr. 

Makka, city of, 8 and « 4, 21 n 1, 
61, 56, 110 n 4, 11| n, 133 n 2, 


149 n, 151 n 2, 158 n 1, 176 n , 
216 n, 279 n , 368 n 1, 420 and n 8, 
443, 450, 480 and nn 1 and 5, 604, 
507, 508, 582, 583 <md n 4, 685 and 
nn 1 and 6, 600 n 9, 634. See 
Mecca. 

Mnkrnn, province of, 91. 

Makula. See under Ibn Makula. 

Malabar, 484 n 1. 

Malaglr . See nnder Malaydgtr. 

Malanwah, township of, 598 n 10. 

Malaun, a hill fort in the Panjab, 598 
and n 10. 

Malawah, township of, 598 n 10. 

Malayagir, the yellow sandal, uses of, 
484 n 1. 

Malayalam or Malabar, 484 n 1. 

Maldeo, Rai, the ruler of Nagor and 
Jaunpur aud Raja of the kingdom 
of Miirwar, contemporary of fiber 
Shah and Humayun, 476, 477, 478, 
479, 562, 563, 564 and n 6, 505 n 1. 

Malfuzdt-i-Timuri, the, 355 nn 1 and 
4, 356 n 5, 358 nn 2, 4 and 6, 366 
n 1, 386 n 8, 

Malgafh, fortress of, 600 n 8. 

Malhab, name of a place, 258 and 
n 4. 

Malik Ahmad, son of Amir Khnsru, 
the famous poet of Dihli, 339, 340. 

Malik ibn Anas, founder of tho 
Maliki School of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, 18 n 1, 59 n 1. 

Malik al-Ashtar, one of the Generals 
of ‘All ibn Abi Talib, the fourth 
ghalifah, 157 n 2, 168 n. 

Malik Chhaju. See under Chhaju. 

Malik ghah Saljuqi, Sulfcan, of the 
galjiiqi dynasty in Khurasan. 38 
n 4, 40, 55 and n 3. 
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Mtilika-i-Jahati, daughter of Snlfcan 
‘Alau-d-Dfri of Badaon, 405. 

Malika-i-Jahan, the Queen-consort 
of Salman ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 272. 

M&lika-i-Jahan Bibi Khunza, chief 
wife of Sultan IJusaiu Sharqi of 
Jaunpur, 409 and n 2. 

Malika-i-Jahan, tlie Queen-consort of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn Khilji, 237, 
244, 247 n. 

Malik-i-Jahan, mother of Na?iru-d- 
DIu Mahmud Shah, son of Sham- 
su-d-DIu Iyal-timish, 131. 

Mdlikhfdid, Melancholia, definition of, 
6 and n 3. 

Mnlikota, town of, 387 n 1. 

Mnliku-l-Kaldm , or Lord of Elo¬ 
quence, a literary title, 134. 

Maliku-l-Kalam Fakhru-l-Mulk ‘Amid 
Tfilaki (Lumaki), 99 and n 4. See 
‘Amid Lumaki. 

Maliku-l-munajjimln, or Prince of 
Astrologers, 622 and n 2. 

Maliku-l-Umara Fakliru-d-Din. the 
Kotwal of Dihll, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubiid, of 
the Balbani dynasty, 220 nn 2 and 3, 
227, 229, 260 and n 2, 261 and n 4. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq ‘Imadu-l-Mnlk Mah¬ 
mud Ilasan, one of the Maliks of 
Mubarak Shah of the Sayyid dy¬ 
nasty, 383, 886, 387, 392. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Kamalu-l-Mulk, the 
Yazir, one of the Amirs of the 
Sayyid dynasty, 395, 396. 

Mftliku-sh-Sharq Malik Sikandar, 
Governor of Lahor under Shaikh 
‘Ali of Kabul, 889. 

Maliku-sji-gtharq Marwan-i-Daulat, 
called Nu$rat Khan, one of the 
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Amirs of Sultan FIroz Shah Tugh- 
laq, 335. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Mubarak Shah 
Qaranqal, the ruler of Jaunpur, 

360, 301. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Suleiman, son of 
Malik Marwan-i-I)aulat, of tho 
Amirs of FIroz Shah, 335 and n 4, 
352, 375. 

Malli, the,—a people of the Pan jab, 
389 n 2. 

Malloo Khan, brother of Sarang 
Khan, one of the Amirs of tho 
FIroz Shalil dynasty, 349 and n 10, 
350 and n 3, 351, 354. See under 
Iqbal Khan Malloo. 

Mallu Khan, Governor of Mnlwa, one 
of tho slaves of tho IQiilji Sultans, 
475. 

Malot, in the Jhilam District of the 
Panjab, 437 and n 8 , 438 and 
n 7. 

Maluta, district, 349. 

Malwa, or Malwah, 95 and n 4, 129, 
264 and n 4, 274, 292, 313, 379 n 2, 
384 n 5, 385 n 3, 398, 399, 422 n 3, 
423, 424 and n 4, 425, 432, 433, 
454, 474, 475, 492, 495, 554. 

Ma’mun, A1-, the ‘Abbaside Khallfah. 
157 n 1. 

Man, a weight, 72 n 4. 

Man, RajiL, tho Governor of Gwaliar, 
contemporary of Sulfan Buhliil and 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 410, 414 and 
n 5, 432 and n 7. 

Manat, an idol worshipped by the 
old Arabs, 28 and n 1. 

Man^agar,—or 

Mandagarh, a town in the district of 
Agra, 552 and n 12. 
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Mandakar, 652 n 12. See the above. 

Mandalayer, a fortress on the western 
bank of the Chambal, 420 n 6. 

Mandiwar, fortress of, 93 to 1, 233, 
286. 

Mnndawi, name of a place, 326 n 2. 

Mnndili, town of, 326 and n and n 2. 

Mandir, town of, 466. 

Mandlaer, town of, 420 to 6 . 

Mandla Gajh, one of the two obief 
fortresses of the province of 
BSndhu, 417 n 7. 

Mandler, town of, 420 to 6, 422 to 2. 

Mandrayal, fortress of, 420 and n 6. 

Mandsur, a dependency of Malwa, 
464. 

Mandu, town of, 93 n 1, 472 and to 6 . 
Galled also Mandawar. 

Mandui (Mandill), town of, 826 and n 
and n 2. 

Mandur, fort of, 93 and n 1. 

Mandwar, town of, 93 n 1. 

Man£r, or Mun6r, a town on the 
banks of the Ganges, 82 and n 1. 

Mdngalai , a Tnrki word signifying 
advance-guard of an army, 592 n 6. 

Mfingafh, fortress of, 600 and n 8, 
627 and n 2. 

MangburnT, Sultan Jalllu-d-Din, son 
of Saltan Mohammad Khwarazm 
Qhali,—the last of the Khwarazm 
Sliihi dynasty, 91 and n 1. 

ManghaW, advance-guard of an army, 
892 n 6. 

Mangsal, fort of, variously called 
Wcdaj and Bajj, 84 to 7. 

Manga Khnn, nephew of Sultan 
‘Aliu-d-Din Khilji, 269. 

Mangfi Khan, infant son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji. 289, 


Mangutab, the Mngtul, one of the 
Generals of Chingiz Khan, 126 to 1 . 

Mani, Mirza, or Mirza A mini (q . v.), 
a poet of the time of Humayun, 
687 and to 8 . 

Mant Maid , a treatise on gems, 631 to. 

Manthy one of the blank arrows in 
the game of maisir , 369 to 1. 

ManTjeh,—or 

Manizha, daughter of Afrasiyab, one 
of the heroines of the Shah-nama . 
116 to 6 , 180 and to 2 . 

Manik, Malik, a slave of Sultan 
‘Alfiu-d-DIn Khilji, 261. 

Manik Deo, Rai, the Raja of Dholpur, 
contemporary of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 419 and n 4. 

Manikganj, pass of,—in Gujrat, 313. 

Mlnikpur, district and town on the 
Ganges, 221, 241, 243, 247 to, 325, 
411 to 2, 416, 468. 

Manikpur, ford of, on the Ganges, 325. 

Mankbarnin, for Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Mangburni ( q . v.) f 91 to 1 . 

Mankot, a fort in tho northern hill- 
range of the Pan jab, 498. 

Manoarpur, town of, 93 to 1. 

Manqabat , use of the word, 627 to 3. 

Manqalai , in Tnrki the advance-guard 
of an army, 692 to 6 . 

Man Singb, Governor of Gwaliar, 
414 to 6 , 432 and to 7. See nnder 
Raja Min. 

Man?ur, A1-, the 'Abbaside Khalifah. 
74 to 2 . 

Mansur, Saiyyid, one of the Generals 
of Amir Muhammad, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 46. 

Man?ur, son of Sultan Maudud Ghaa- 
nawi, 48, 
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Man?ur ibn Nub, of the dynasty of 
the Samanis, the Kings of Khura¬ 
san and Mawarau-n-Nahr, 13 n 1, 
14 and n 1, 16 and n 2. 

Manfur ibn Sa'id, Khwaja, 94. 

Man§urah, or Al-Man^urab, old capi- 
tal of Sindh, 36 and n 10. 

Mun§urpur, town, 98, 330. 

Manuohihr Shirwan ghah, King of 
Khurasan, patron of the famous 
poet Khaqani, 583 n 4. 

Manuohihrl Damaghani, Hakim 
Abu-n-Najm Abmad, a poet of the 
time of SnljAn Mas'iid Ghaznawi, 
46 and n 4. 

Maqdmdt of 1 Amid Abu Nafr, Al- 
BaihaqPs, 32 n. 

Maqdmdt of Qo?i IJamid of Balkh, 
76 n 1. 

Maqdmdt of ghaikh Abmad Kha^tn, 
surnamed Ganjbakhsh. 358. 

Maqdmdt-i-Hariri, 348. 

Maqbul, Malik, 337 n 7. Same as 
Khan-i»Jahan Malik Qubiil the 
Vazir, of the Amirg of Sultan Firoz 

Shah. 

Mardhan Kot, or Bardhan Kot, a city 
of Tibet, 84 n. 

Margan, a TurkI word signifying ‘ an 
aroher,* 250 and n 6. 

Marghub, a slave of Salman Ibrahim 
Lodi, 444. 

Marbaba, Malik, Slave of Iqbal Khan 
Malloo of the Maliks of the Firoz 
gkahi dynasty, 364. 

Marhara, township of, in the Doab, 
407 n 1, See also Marhira. 

Marhat or Maharashtra, country of 
the Marhattas, 265 and n 4, 283. 

Marhattas, the, 283. 


Marhira,—or 

Marhiro, town of, 123 and n 2. See' 
under Marhara. 

Maria, sister of Martha and Lazarus, 
198 n 2. 

Mariam, the Mother of Jesus, 872 
and it 1. 

MSri gal ah, fortress of, 46. Called 
also Marikala (q. v.)* 

Marikala, a frontier fort on the 
Jhilam river, 44 and n 6. Called 
also Markalaand Mlri galah (q. v.), 

Marikala, a pass between Bawal 
Pindi and Attook, 44 n 6. 

Markala, on the Jhilam, 44 n 6. See 
under the Marikala fort. 

Markanda river, the, 330 n 7. 

Mir Muhra, a mineral of an emerald 
colour, 117 n 4. 

Mars, notes on the planet, 217 
n 5. 

Martha, sister of Maria and Lazarus^ 
198 n 2. 

Martyr Prince, the, 188 n 2, 199 n 3. 
See the Khan-i-ghahid Sulfc&n 
Muhammad, son of Sultan Ghiyas- 
u-d-Din Balban. 

Ma‘ruf Farmali, Malik,—one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, 444. 

Marv, a city of Khurasan. 85. See 
under Merv. 

Marwan, Malik, 335, 352. See under 
Marwan-i-Daulat. 

Marwan ibnu-l-Hakam, a Khalifah of 
the Umaiyyad dynasty, 69. 

Marwan Daulat,—or 

Marwan-i-Daulat, Maliku-sh-gJbarq, 
Na?iru-1-Mulk Firuz gfeahi, Gover¬ 
nor of Multan under Sultan Firoz 
ghah, 335, 352, 376. 



MarwSnT, Walld ibn 'Abdu-1-Malik, 
the Umaiyyad Khallfah, 12 and n 2. 

Marwar, the country of, 384 n 3, 465, 
476, 562, 663. 

Mashhad (Meshed), the holy city of, 
in Persia, 569, 673 and n 3. 

Ma§hk, goat-skin bag for carrying 
water, 331 n 10. 

Masll?, Christ, 267. 

Masl^u-d-Dajjal, Antichrist, 490 n 5. 
See also the next. 

Mas!l?u-1-Kazzab, Antichrist, 278 n 4. 
See also the above. 

Masik, constant as applied to the 
pulse, 532 n 7. 

Masnad-i-'AlI Saiyyid Khi^r Khan, 
the first of the Saiyyid dynasty of 
Dihli, 352, 876, 376. See under 
Khizr Khan Masnad-i-‘Ali. 

Massagetro, an ancient people of 
Central Asia, 23 n 1. 

Mas'ud Beg, metre of,—a kind of 
prosodical metre, 426. 

Mas'ud KhSn Ghilzfn, one of the 
Afghan Amirs of Sher ghah Sur, 
542, 544. 

Mas'ud, Sultan, ibn Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl, called by the title of 
*Alau-d-DIn, 66 and nn 2 and 4. 

Mas'ud, Sulj;5n, son of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud of Ghaznln, 29, 30, 33, 34, 35, 
36 and ft 9, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44 and 
tin 1 and 2, 45 and nn 2 and 3, 46, 
47 n 2, 50, 53 and n, 54, 61 n 5. 

Mas'ud, Su)£$n, son of Sultan Maudiid 
ibn Mas'iid Ghaznawl, 49, 60 and 
n 1. 

Mas'iid Sa'd Salman Jurjani, known 
sometimes as HamadSnl, a famous 
poet of Jurjan, contemporary of 


Sultan Mas'ud and Snlt.au Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl. 52 and n 6, 54 and n 1, 
60. 

Mas'ud!, the celebrated Arab Geo¬ 
grapher and Historian, 157 n 1. 

Matar Sen Kahtarlya, Baja, the ruler 
of Sambhal at the time of the 
Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihli, 545. 

Mathew’s Mishkdtu-l-Mafdbih, 160 
n 2, 200 n, 293 n, 302 n 2, 412 n 1, 
509 n 3. 

Math! Khiin,—or 

Mathln Khan, one of the courtiers of 
Humayun, 624 and n 2. 

Mathra, a sacred city of the Hindus, 
24 and n 0. 

Matla'u-l-Anwar, one of the poetical 
works of Mir KhusrG, the famous 
poet of Dihli, 270 and n 1. 

Maudiid, Sultan, son of Sultan Mas'ud 
ibn Mahmud Ghaznawl, 37, 43, 45 n 
3, 40, 47 and n 2, 48, 49, 50 and n 1. 

Maulana Baqa’I, a learned man of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Maulana Hasan, one of the contem¬ 
poraries of Shiih BSbar, 449. 

Maulana Hmadu-d-Din, translator of 
the Rdjd-tarangini into Persian, 
8 n 3. 

Maulana Shihabu-d-DIn the Enig- 
matist, one of the learned men of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Ma'iinat, a miraole performed by the 
ordinary believer, 626 ». 

MtiwarS an-Nahr,—or 

Mnwarau-n-Nabr (Transoxiana), the 
region beyond the river , 15 and n 6, 
20 and n 3, 27 nn 1 and 2, 29 n 6, 
37 n 7, 167 n 3, 250, 353, 448, 670 
n 7, 632. 
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* MawSs, ft district in the Doab, 386 

n 5, 431 and n 4. 

Maw&s,—or 

»MawasaT, a place at seven krohs from 
Badaoii, 336 and ft 1. 

Mnzdr , signification of the word, 271 

* and n 3. 

‘Mazdakiah, A1-, another name' of 
the heretical Bikini sect of fihi'ah 
' f MnBlims, 22 and ft 3. 

Maghar Karra, MUuliina, one of the 
! poets of the time of Sultan Firoz 

* Shah Tughlaq, 341 and w 1. 
Mazhhri, the poet, 341 ft 1. Same as 

the above (q. v.). 

Maghar-i-Hindi, Q5?i of Agra 
(? Karra), panegyrist of Firua ghdh, 
341 n 1. See the two above. 
MSzmdaran,—or 

Mazinderan, a province of Persia, 
32 w 1, 36 ft 3. 

MoCrindle’s Ancient India , 364 w 4. 
Mecca. See under Makkah. 

Medaki river, the, 419 n 6 . Other- 
*> wise known as the Mendaki or the 
Asi. 

htedes, the, 394 n 6 . 

Medical and Surgical Reporter, the, 

686 ft. 

Medina, the City of the Prophet, 12 
» 1, 76 ft, 106 ft 1, 149 ft, 166 » 6 , 
' 168 ft 1, 216 ft 7, 279 ft, 443, 480 
4 ft 1, 686 ft 6 , 600 ft 9. 

Medina and Mecca t Burton’s Pilgrim - 
- age to, 97 ft 4. 

Mediterranean, the, 167 n 4. 

Mehran, the,—the river Indus, 36 
» 10 , 67 w 1. 

Mehrgan, the seventh month of the 
Persian year, 166.and n 1 . 
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Melancholia, MdUthulid, definition of, 
6 and ft 8 ; 

Memoir , Pennell's, 129 n 2 , 326 ft, 
327 ft 3. 

Memoir8 of Baber , Erskine’s, 421 ft * 8 , 
437 n 7, 439 ftft 4, 6 and 7, 440 ft, 
448 ft 4, 670 ftft 6 and 6 , 609 ft 

Mendaki river, the,—in Gwaliar, 419 
and n 6 . Otherwise knohvn as’ the 
.Medaki or the Asi. 

Mengburun, origin* of the name of 
Sultan' Jalalu*d-DIn Mangburhl 
( q . v.), 91 ft 1. 

Meos, the, a tribe of the Rajputs in¬ 
habiting the province, of MiWat, 
365 ft 8 . 

Mercury, the planet, held to rule 
over intelligence, 630 n 3. 

Merv, a city and province of Khura¬ 
san, 16 ft 2, 17 ft 3, 22 ft 2, 33 ft 1, 
34 ft 3, 35, 38, 43 and n» 1 and 3* 
61< ft 2, 55 ft 3, -167 n 3. , »**■ 

Meshed (Mashhad), in Persia, 669, 
673 and n 3. 

Methora of Pliny, same as the town 
of Mathra (g. v.), 24 ft 6 . 

Methoras of Arrian, same as the town 
of Mathra ( q . r.), 24 n 6 . , 

Me vat, district of, 129 n 2.. See 
under Miwat. 

Meynard’s Dictionnaire de la Perse, 
80 ft, 36 ft 2, 43 ftft 1, 2 and 3, i 46 
ft 1 , 60 ft 2 , 678 ft 3. 

Mhow, a town of Central India, 686 

ft 8. 

Miaptir, a ford on the Ganges, 131 
and ft 1 . 

Mich, 83. See under M^j. 

Michael, the. Archangel, 68 and n 2 , 

Miftdfi, the,—or * . ^ 
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Uifta^lrtVXum, 0 1 Skajm-d-DinAbu 
Ya'qub Yusuf ibn Abl Mohammad 
fbu \A3i aedSHkkakl, 428 and B 6. 
Uihaffa , a kind of litter, 467 * 7. 

‘|tfhir, to*ro of, 128 * 2. Called ako 
M&rhlra (q.v.). 

Mfhr, name of the ean, 160 n t. 

Mihr, an ancient king of the Persians, 

106al. 

MihrajSn, Day of, 166 n 1. See 
mnder Mihrgtu. 

Hihrqn, the,**-the river Indus, 86 
n 10, 67 n I, 

Mihrgln, the seventh month of the 
Persian year, 166 and n 1. 

Mihrgan, a great feast of the Per¬ 
sians, 166 n 1, 

Mihrgdn-i-'dmm, 166 n h 
Mihrgdn-i-bbdjf, 166 n 1. 

, one of the tribes between Tibet 
and Lakhnauti, 83 and n 4, 84 n. 
Mil, the bodkin or style used for 
, applying 168 n 8. 

Milal wa-n-Nihal, of ash-Shahrastani, 

<; Gurston’s edition, 02 n 8, 167 n 2. 
Milwat, town of, 488 n 7. Galled 
; also Malot (q. v 

Hinas, a tribe of the Hindus, 866 

* 8 . v. 

MinhSju-s-SirSj, author of the Jjfbta- 
. qfoi’Ndfiri, 88 n 1,98 » 6,122 n 8, 
187 ims 1 and 2. 

Mir Abu-1-Baqa, one of the xnoBt dis- 
r. tfqgoished of the learned men of 
the time of Humayun, 465, .660, 
i «7$. • 

Mir ‘Adi, an officer of justibe under 
the $adr, 646 n T, 610 n. 

MW A&ar, Master of the horse, 874 

and n 6. 


Mir tfasan, ssn-fa-law of 8elfc5a WitQz 
Sl^ ah Tnghlaq. 880, 

Mir Hasan Dihlarl, a famous poet pf 
Pihb, contemporary of Mir Khusrft. 
116 n, 187,188, 246,666, 870 and 
D 8# 

Mir Jamalu-d-Din, the truditipnist, 
contemporary of £h«b Ismael 
gafawi, 448, 

Mir Khond, the Historian, CQPtem- 
I porary pf Humayun, 27 w 8, 450. 

I Mir Khosrn. son of Amir Mahmud 
8aifu*d*Dm, the famous poet of 
Dibli, 90 apd n 2, 99 apd ij. 8, 184 
and n 4. See under Khneru. 

Mir Saiyyid Khan of Japnpur, 420 

« 8 , 

Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, 
son of Mir Saiyyid Khan, one of 
the great wfa, 480 and jl 6, 60S 
and n 8. 

Mir Saiyyid Muhammad Mir f Adl, 
646. 

Mir Saiyyid Na'matp-llah HusjUi, the 
poet, contemporary pf Islpm gbab, 
633 and n 7, 634 and n 4. 

Mir Saiyyid RafPu'd-Dm gafawi pf 
Ij, contemporary of fiber gb«h, 
476 and n 6, 479, 618, 614. 

Mir Saiyyid Sharif, a distinguished 
anther, 560- 

Mi'rij, or th* Aocent, pootnmaJ jour¬ 
ney of Muhammad to heaypn, 106 
n 

Mirak ibn He*nn, the Vakil, opp of 
the Amixp pf tbe Gbaanavide dy* 
nasty* 48 r 49,. 

Mirak, town of, 406 n 9. 

Miran, Amir, one of the Meliks of 
Sultan Piros Shah, 338 a & * 



ft?r*n $ftdr ft 

protfg4 of tffie Mobiirnk §i)ahl fami¬ 
ly, 393, 394, 395, 397. 

UOrin Saif yid JalkV of Badaon, one of 
A the learned men of Hindustan, 427. 
ftirat,—or 

MTrafch, fortress of, 24 n 1, 845, 858 
« 3, 359, 406, 597. 

Mir'at-x-Jahan Nwrna, an historical 
work, 6 B ft 2 . 

Jtftr-i-Iftte, Superintendent of Roads, i 
401. 

Mine a Hand Si,—or 
Mirzi Hindal, 453, 458, 459, 462, 464, 
465, 659, 660, 667 and n 10, 674, 
678, 679, 680, 5 80, 587. 

Mirza ^uBftin Khan, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 674 

ifrirxa Kamran, brother of HumSyfin, 
453, 466, 462, 464, 465, 494, 600, 
601, 502, 603, 667, 674, 678, 679, 
680, 681 and n 8 , 682 and it 7, 683 
1 and n 8, 684 and rt 8 , 686 , 686 , 
688 , 606 n 3. 

Mirza Murad, son of ghah Thhmasp of 
Persia, 672, 673 and n 1, 676, 670. 
MTrzI Pir Muhammad, grandson of 
the great Amir Timur, King of 
Khnr&san and Mawara-an-Nahr, 

' $52, $63, 856. 

MTrzS Yndgar Najir, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 482, 463, 484, 486, 
660, 561, 562. 

JftfiAk, or Musk, notes on, 172 n 2. 
Mighkdtti’l-Mafdbih , Mathew 1 #, 68 n 3, 
150 ft 2, 191 * 6 , 199 w 8 , 200 a, 
279 ft, 292 w 6 , 293 n, 802 n 2, 366 
n 4, 412 n 1, 449 n 8 , 509 ft 3, 57l 
*n T, 685 n 10, 601 ft, 003 ft and t» 5, 
613 ft, 625 ft 6 # 


a weight for gold and sliver 

, and also a coin, 19 ft, 26 and 
n 1. 

Mtfqal,~+ov 

M%tqalat> shell for polishing, 620 and 

ft 1. 

Mi fra*, hemistich, a term of Prosody, 
608*» 4, 

MiwSt, district and town of, 129 and 
n 2, 184 and tt I, 185, 337, 346, 
844 and ft 7, 845, 360, 368, 369, 365 
and n 8, 366 ft, 376, 381, 385, 391, 
398, 419, 447, 488, 489, 537. 

Miwatis, the, 447. 

Miyin ‘Abdu-llah Niyazi, a NiySzi 
Afghan who adopted the manners 
of a Mahdi, 508, 509, 640, 642, 618, 
520. 

Miyan Abu-l-Fath of Thanesarv—^a 
learned doctor of the time of Islet*' 
ghiih, 613, 

Miyan Bahwa Luhlni, Govemof of 
Baiana, one of the AmirS of Islem 
Shah, 6)8 and n 4, 619. 

Miyin Bhoh, the Vazir and Chief of 
the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
432, 436. 

Miyan HStim San ball or Sambhali, a 
learned Doctor of Hindustan, 428, 
508, 546. 

Miyan I^neain Farmsli, one of W>e 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, <435. 

Miyan Jamtil Khan Mufti, one of the 
Chief ‘Ulama of the time of Ielenf* 
Shah, 606. 

Miyan Kali or Kahl Kabuli, one of the 
poets of the time of HumSyun, 684 
tt 3. See under Kahi* 

Miyan La dan, one of the lenraed toas 
of Hindusttn, 427. 
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MiySn g&aikb of GwiiHar, a learned 
d 90 tor, 427* 

Miyan Shaikh Abu-1-Fatb, son of 
ghai^-allahdiyah of Khairabad, 
; contemporary of Badaoni, 640. 
Miyan TSusin, the well-known musi- 
, oian, contemporary of ‘Adli, 667. 
Miyan Yabya Paran, one of the gen- 

• erals of/Sikandar Sur (g. v), 547* 
MlyXn Yabya Turan, governor of 

. Snmbhnt, one of the generals of 

# Sulfln Ibrahim Sur (g. v), 645, 646. 
Miyan! Afghans,'the, 654. 

Mizan , the constellation Libra, 142 

if 2 . 

Modem Egyptians, Lane’s, 177 n 4 , 
192 iv 8,.412 n 1 , 603 n 2 . 

Moghnls, the, 80,103 n 3. See under 
the Mughuls. ' 

Mongfr, town of, 468. 

Mongol dynasty of China, the, 868 
n 1 . 

Mongols, the. See under the Mnghuls. 
Monorpour, fortress of, 93 n 1 . 

Moon, Splitting of the, miracle per¬ 
formed by Muhammad, 110 n 4. 
Moriidabad, in Rohilkund, 364 n 4 . 
Moradabad District, N.-W. Provinces, 
646 n 6 . 

Moro, a peaoock, 602 and n 8 . 
MosftiTibrqne, 454 n 7. 

Moses of the Scriptures, 372 and n 8 , 
873 n. 

Mosul, capital of Mesopotamia, 61 n 
6 , 394 n 5, 624 n 8 . 
Mnaiyyidu-l-Mnlk Sinjari, Khwfija,— 
one of the Amirs of the Ghori dy¬ 
nasty, 74 and n 1, 77 •» I, 80. 

name of the seventh arrow 
iu the game of maisir, 809 n 1 . 


Mn’allaqafc, the,r~ seven well-known 
poems of the J&hiliyat, 99 n 6 , 109 
n 4. , 

Mvfatnmif, enigma, 466 n 7, 605 and 

n 8, 

Mu'awiyah, first Khalifah of the 
House of <Umaiyyah, 157 n 2,168 
Mu'a^am, Khwaja. one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 668 . 

Mu'azzxn, the crier of the hour of 
prayer, 472 and n 0 , 600 and n 9» 
601 n. 

Mubaiyyin, a book on the Hanifite 
Theology, 460 and n 7. 

Mubarak, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Diu Kh.iljl. 233. 
Mubarakabad, a city on the Jamna, 
893 and n 7. 

Mubarak Kabir, Malik,—one of the, 
Amirs of the Tughlaq ghahi dy¬ 
nasty, 842 and n ]. 

Mubarak Khan, son of Sulfcan ‘Alau-d- 
Din Khilji 272, 273. See Sul^n 
Qufcbn-d-Din Mubarak Sliah. 
Mubarak Khan Aubadi, of the Aubadi. 

family of Baiana, 386. 

Mubarak Khan, son of Bahadur Nahir, 
one of the Amirs of the Firuz Shuhl 
dynasty, 360 and n 6 . 

Mubarak Khan Luhiini, Malik,—one 
of tlie Amirs of Sultan Bahlul Lodi, 
409, 413 and n 12. 

Mubarak Khan, son of Malik Riiju, 
one of the Amirs of the Firuz ghahi 
dynasty, 349. 

Mubarak Khan, Governor of Sambal, 
contemporary of Sultan Husain 
gharqi of Jannpur, 406 n 8 . 

Mubarak Kotwal, oue of the Amirs of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 898* 
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Mubarak of Nagor, Shaikh, father of 
Shaikh Abu-1-Fa?l ‘AllamI, 421, 
616. 

Mubarakpur, 398. 

Mubarak Qaranqat, Malik, assumes 
the title of Mubarak Shah as ruler 
of Jaanpur, 360 and n 1. 

Mubarak Shah, son of Sulfcan ‘Aliu-d- 
Din Khilji. See under Sulfcau 
Qnfcbu-d-DIn Khilji. 

Mubarak Shah, son of Sulfcan Buhlul 
Lodi, 409. 

Mubarak Shah, son of Masnad-i-‘AlI 
Khizr Khan, of the Saiyyid dynasty 
of Dihll, 10 n 2, 307, 381 and n 8, 
382, 383, 384, 385 and n 3, 386, 387, 
388 and n 2, 389, 390, 391,392, 393, 
39 4 , 395, 396, 398, 400 and n, 403. 

Mubarak Shah, Sultanu-sh-Sharq. 
Qaranqal, ruler of Jaunpur, 360 and 
n 1, 361, 363. 

Qlubdrak Shdhi , an historical work by 
Yaljya ibn Aljmad Sirhindl, 10 n 2, 
07 and n 2. See under Tdrik&’U 
Mubarak Shdhi . 

Mubariz Khan, one of the great Amirs 
of the Flruz Shahl dynasty, 375. 

Mubariz, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy¬ 
nasty, 384. 

Mubariz Khan, son of Nisjam Khan 
Sur, ascends the throne with the 
title of Muhammad ‘Adil or more 
commonly ‘A dll, 495 and n 4, 535 

, and nn 6 and 7, 536* See under 
‘Adli. 

Mubashir Chap, Islam Khan, the 
Vazlr, one of the Amirs of the 
Flruz Shahl dynasty, 344, 345. 
See also under Islam Khan. 


Mubashshir, one of the Sirdars of 
Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din Khilji, 273. 

Mubin , a commentary by Shaikh 
Zainu-d-DIn on the Mubaiyyin 
( q . v.) t 450 and n 7. 

Mufarrifo SulfcanI, Malik, governor of 
Gujrdt under Sultan Firoz Shah. 
331 and n 3, 337, 846. See under 

Farfcatu-l-Mulk. 

Mufif , AI-,—the man in charge of the 
arrows in the game of maisir, 369 
n 1. 

Mufti, a law officer who gives fatwifa 
or legal decisions, 317 and n 6. 

Mughaildn , for Ummu- gh aildn, a 
thorny tree, 650 and n 1, 624 n 1. 

Mughaiyyir , variable as applied to the 
pulse, 533 n. 

Moghals, the. See under the Mughuls. 

Mughlrah ibn al-Alinaf Yezdibah or 
Yezdezbah, ancestor of Imam 
BuWiarl, 6 n 3. 

Mughis of Hansi, Qa$I, one of th* 
most learned men of the time of 
Sulfan Jalala-d-DIn Khilji, 246. 

Muyjini ft £ harh\.l-Miijaz t Sadldi’a 
commentary on the Mujaz in Medi* 
cine, 31 n, 320 n. 

Mughul Road from Agra to Allahabad, 
486 n 6. 

Mnghulpur, popular name of the towir 
of Ghiyaspur, 236. 

Mnghuls, the, 125 and n 3, 126 and n 
1, 129 n 2, 132, 146 n 2, 186, 187, 
188, 190 n 2, 192, 196 and n 1, 205 
n 2, 207, 220, 222, 236, 249,250 and 
n 5, 251, 252, 254, 256, 258, 261, 
264, 292, 293, 305 n 8, 323, 328, 
335, 359, 365 ft 8, 441,454,463,464, 
469, 471, 474, 486 n 6,503, 543,652, 



“ 566, 676 n x 592, 698 and n 9, 618 
n 1 ; 

Muhiijirln, the, — Meccan Muslims 
1 who emigrated with Muhammad, 
216, 216 n. 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 2 n 6 , 3 nn 
4 and 6 , 4, 12 n 1, 18 n 1 , 46 n 6 , 

■ 57, 69 and nn 2 and 4, 74 n 2 , 97 
n 4 , 106 and n 2 , 106 nn l and 6 , 

' 110 nn 1, 3 and 4, 111 n, 139 n 5* 

- 147 n 3, 149 n, 166 n 6 , 168 n 1, 
194, 201 n 2, 207, 216 n, 264, 292 
n 6 , 803 n 4, 868 n 1, 869 n 3, 876, 
412 n 1, 420 n 8 , 446 n 6 , 473, 474, 
k 480, 488 n 6 , 490 n 6 , 605 n 6 , 619 
and n 4, 672, 677 n, 685 n 10 , 

; 689, 696, 602 n 7, 622 and n 3, 
626 n 1, 627 and n 8 , 631 n 1, 633, 
636. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu-llah ibn al- 
' Hasan ibn al-tfasan ibn ‘All ibn 
Abi T«lib, 74 n 2 . 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu^$amad, one 
of the Amirs of the Ghaznivide 
dynasty, 44. 

Muhammad ‘Adil, commonly known 
as *Adli, of the Afghan Sur dynasty 
of Dihli, 495, 636. 8 ee under 
Mubiriz Khan, son of Nigam Khan 
Bur and also under ‘Adli. 
Muhammad ‘Adil, of the Tug^laq 
Bfcahi dynasty, 274. 8 ee under 
1 Muhammad ibn Tnghlaq Shah and 

• also under Malik Fa&hru-d-Din 
Jfin*. 

Muhammad ‘Aufi, author of the 

♦ jStni'u-l-ffikayit and Tazkiratu-£&• 
8Ku‘ard. 220, See Muhammad Cfl. 

Muhammad ‘Asia, Mulls, one of the | 
Amirs of Humayun, 4 00 and a 1* ! 


Mohammad of Badaon, Saiyyid, one 
of the Maliks of SulfcSn Firos Shah, 
335 and n 6 . 

Muhammad Bahadur, SulfcSn of Kor, 
556 and n 3. See Khizr Khan, son 
of Muhammad Khan Gauria. 

Muhammad Bakhty&r Ghurl, Malik, 
one of the Generals and slaves of 
Sultan Mu'izzn-d-Din Muhammad 
Sam, 81 and n 2, 82, 83 and nn 2 
and 3, 84 and n, 85 and n 1, 86 . 
See the next. 

Mnhammad Bakhtyar Khilji. Malik, 
81 n 2 . Same as the above ( 9 . v.). 

Mnhammad BSqi Majlisi, author of 
the tfayatu-l-Quliib, 110 n 3. 

Muhammad, son of Bihlr Khan. SultSn 
of Qanauj and the eastern districts, 
contemporary of Sultan Ibrlhim 
Lodi, 443. Same as the next (q v). 

Mnhammad, son of Darya Kh»n 
Luhani, SnltSn of Bibar, originally 
called Bihar Khan or Bahfidnr 
|Oitn, 435 and n 7, 436, 468, 469. 
Same as the above ( q . v.), 

Muhammad Farmali, Shaikh, known 
as Kala Bhar, nephew of SultSn 
Buhliil Lodi, 411 n 2 , 413 n 18; 
414. 

Mnhammad Ghana of Gwaliar, 
contemporary of B&bar, 445, 469. 

Muhammad, son of Sultan Qhiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 187, 190 n 2, 205 and 
n 2 , 213. Called the Khan-i- 
Bnzurg, the KhSn-i-Ghazi, the 
Khan-i-Shahid and Q&an-l-MUlk. 

Muhammad Ghori, popular name of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dm Muhammad 

4 Siim, who is also known m gfeihf • 
bu-d-Din Ghori, 65 n 2. 



Muhammad GokultaBb, one of the 
Amirs of Babar, 441. 

Muhammad ibsa-l-l^asai), the famous 
jurisconsult, 80 n 1. 

Muhammad Hasan of Ifpahan, Miwl, 
—the poet known ae £arif, 682 n. 

.Muhammad Humayun Mirza, eon of 

. Bibar, 489, 442, 444, 445. Bee 
under Humayun. 

Mohammad Humlyun Padishah, 
Emperor of Hindustan, 450, 461, 
453, 454, 472, 500, 503, 529, 5 6 9, 
596, 608 and n 6. See the above 
and also under Hum&yun. 

Muhammad, son of lldighiz and his 
•uooessor as Atibak of Azerbaijan, 
158 n 8. 

Muhammad KMn Anhadi, ruler of 
Baiana, contemporary of Mubarak 
Shah of the dynasty of the Saiyy ids, 
886, 387 and n 4. 

Muhammad Khan, son of Snlfcan Firoz 
Shah Tugfclaq, 824, 836, 837. See 
NE?iru-d-Dm Muhammad Shah, and 
also Muhammad Shah. 

Muhammad Khan Gauria, the ruler of 
Kor, contemporary of ‘Adli, 666, 
656 , 

Muhammad Khan Kuki, Haji, one of 

. the Amirs of Humayun, 678, 581, 

• 586 . 

Muhammad Khkn of Hagor, contem¬ 
porary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 428 
and n 11. 

Muhu^^ad Khan, grandson of Sultan 
Na$iru-d-DIn of Mibva, contempor¬ 
ary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 423, 

( 424 and * 6. 

MahamiQad Kh an Silu, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun,618 and * 7,619. | 


Muhammad Xhln fiKaraftxwd-DIn 
Ughli Taklu, Vcnir of Sultan 
Muhammad Mirza of Khurasan. 669 
and n 6. 

Muhammad Khan Bur, assumes the 
title of Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn as 
governor of Bangala, 568* 

Muhammad Khan Sur, governor of 
the country of Ohannd, 468, 469. 

Muhammad Khnn Taklu, Vagit of 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza, ruler of 
Khurasan, 569 and n 6. 

Muhammad Khan, son of Zirak Khin. 
Governor of Samana nnder the 
Saiyyid dynaBty, 397* 

Muhammad Khwarazm Shah. Sultan, 
of the Khwarazm ghahi dynasty of 
ghurosan, 71 and n 7. 

Muhammad Lodi, Saltan, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 444, 471 n 1. See 
also nnder Mahmud Lodi. 

Muhammad, younger son of SnltSn 
Mahmud of Ghaznin. 29, 83, 84, 44,~ 
45 and nn 2 and 3, 46, 47 n 3. 

Muhammad ibn Mahmud, the Khalf. 
feudatory of Kushmandi, uncle of 
Muhammad Bakhtyir, 81 n 2. 

Muhammad, son of Sultin Mas'ud ibn 
Mahmud Ghaznawl. 44 and n !• 

Muhammad Mogaffar Vazir, one ’of 
the Amirs of the Firuz Shahi 
dynasty, 851. 

Muhammad pur ‘Aziz, Mulls, one of 
the Amirs of Hu may an, 460 n 1.'' 

Muhammad Qandahari, Haji, the 
Historian, 800 to3. # - 

Muhammad ibn Qatim ag-gaqafi; the 
conqueror and first governor hi 
Sind, 11 and n 8, 12 n 2, IS n add 
n 1, 136 n 6. »- * . v- 
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Mnljanimad ' ibnfl-l-Qaglm ibhu-1- 
i Munabbih, governor of Sindh, 86 
: n 10 . 

Muhammad Sam, founder of the 
- Ghori dynasty of India, 10 n 2, 74, 

, 75,80. See Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Moham¬ 
mad Sam. 

Muhammad gh ah f Mir, leader of a 
band of robbers in the reign of 
Sultan VAlau-d-Din Khilii. 268, 263. 
Muhammad gfeah, of the Mughal dy¬ 
nasty of pihli, 25 n 5. 

Muhammad gljih I., son of Ahmad 
, ghah, Sultan of Gujarat, 357 n 3. 
Muhammad S^ah ibn-i-Farid Khan. 

, of the Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 
995, 897, 398, 399 and n 7. 
Muhammad ghah, son of Sultan Firuz 
t Shah, of the Tughlaq gh&hi dynasty 
r Of Pihli, 837, 338, 341, 342, 343, 
844, 845 and nn 2 and 3, 346. 

, See under Muhammad Khan. 
Muhammad gljah, son of Mahmud 
Sharqi, Sultan of Jaunpur, 403 and 
n 8, 404 and n and n 2. 

Muhammad, son of Sultan Sikandar j 
Lodi, 444, 471 n 1. See also under 
, Mahmud. 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Khwaja, 
one of the Amirs of Babar, 437, 

, 488, 440, 444, 458, 462, 463, 464, 
674. 

Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, Sultan, 87 
f» 1, 269 n 5, 271 and n 6. See the 
* next. . 

Muhammad, son of Tughlaq gjjah, 

, the seoond of the Tughlaq ghahi 
dynasty of Dihli, 290, 297 n, 301 
$09, 815, 818, $21, 322, 323 and 
n 8, 827, 829 n 2, 331. See uuder 


Muhammad 4 Ac!U ahd also uuder 
Ulugh Khan. 

Muhammad Turtaq f the Mughal, of 
the royal house,of Khurasan, con¬ 
temporary of Saltan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 250 and n 10, 252 and n 2. 

Muhammad Vfi of Merv , author of a 
Tazktra, 33 and n 1. See Muham¬ 
mad ‘Aufl. 

Muhammad Yahya, 602. • 

Muhammad Yamin, Sultan, the ruler 

. of Khurasan, 99 n 4, 188 n 1. 

Muhammad Yargharl, Mulla, one of 
the Amirs of Huraayun, 460 n 1. 

Muhammad Zaitun the Afghin, one 
of the Afghan Amirs of Babar, 445. 

Muhammad Zaman Mirza ibn-i- 
Badi‘u-z*Zaman Mirza ibn-i-Sultan 
Qusain Mirza, contemporary of 
Humiyun, 451, 452, 456, 458, 461. 

Muhammadabad, the town of Nagar- 
M, 331. 

Muhammadabad, a city built by 
Sultan Muhammad ghih ibn Firoz 
ghah, 346, 347. 

Muhammadans, the, 271 n 6, 302 n 2‘, 

s 412 n 1, 415 n, 445 n 6, 488 n 5, 
623 n 5, 635 n 6. See also under 
the Mahometans and the Muslims; 

Muhamra, for. Mutmara. See g£i- 
hab-i-Mutmara, the poet, 99 and 
n 2. 

Muhar or Muhur , a coin, 806 and 
n 1. 

Muhar ram, annual ceremonies of the,* 
623 and n 1. 

Muhaggab,—or 

Muhaggabu-d-Din Nigamu-l-Mutk, 
Khwaja, Wazir of Sultan fiaggiyab, 
120, 123 n 3,124. . 
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Muhra-faMdr, the Bezoar stone called 
in Arabic Hajaru-l-Haiyyah , 117 
n 4. 

Muhur or Muhar , a coin, 306 and n 1 
Mnid JajarmI, one of the poets of the 
time of Salman Jalalu-d-DIn Khilji, 
240. 

Mu‘id of Tarkhan, author of a Turkish 
romance on the loves of Wamiq 
and ‘Azra, 40 n 1. 

Mu‘In Waijj, Maulana, 690. 
Mu‘Inu-d-DIn ChishtI, Khwaja, a 
famous saint, 70 and n 2. See 
under Mu‘inu-l-IJaqq. 

Mu‘Inu-d-Dm Hasan ChishtI, Khwaja. 

70 n 2. See the above. 
Mu‘Inu-d-DIn, Shaikh, grandson of 
Maulana Ma'in Waiz, Qazi of Labor 
under Humayun, 590. 

Mu‘Inu-l-IJaqq wa-d-DIn Ajmlrl, 
Khwaja. 430. Same as Mu‘Inu-d- 
Dln ChishtI, ( q. v.)» 

Mu‘Inu-l-Mulk Mlran §adr, 396. See 
under Mlran §adr Naib-i-‘Ar?-i. 
Mamalik. 

Muir's Life of Mahomet , * 97 n 4, 106 
n 2, 149 n, 216 n. 

Mu‘izzl palace, the Kllugharl palace 
( q . v.) f on the banks of the Jumna, 
231. 

Mu‘izz! Sultans, those of the slaves 
of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Sam who 
attained sovereignty, 87 n 6 . 
Mu‘izzlyeh Kings, the Amirs of 
Sultfcn Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Sam Ghuri. 
87, 90. 

Mu‘izzu-d-Din Abu-MJarig Sinjar, 

65 n 3. See under Sinjar. 
Mu'izzu-d-DIn Bahrain ghah, son of 
Sfoilfcan ghamsu-d-DIn Iyal-timish, 
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121' and n 4, 122, 128 and n 2, 
124, 186. 

Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, Sultan, ibn 
Sultan Na?iru-d-Dm ibn Saltin 
Ghiyasa-d-Din Balban, 220 and 
n 2, 221 and n 3, 222, 223 and n 1, 
224, 226, 227 , 22g and n 4, 229, 
246. See also under Kaiqubad. 

Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Muhammad Sim 
Ghuri, well-known under the title 
of Sultan ghihabu-d-DIn Ghuri. 
10 n 2, 63, 64 and n 3, 66 and 
n 2, 66 n 2, 67 and w, 69, 71, 72, 
73 and n 2, 74, 76, 76, 77 and wa 
1 and 3, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83 n 3, 85, 
86, 89, 90. 

Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Tnghral. Governor of 
LakhnautI, 186. See under Tuglj- 
rnl. 

Mujahid Khan, one of the Amirs of 
‘Adll, of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 
657. 

Mu'jamu-l-Buldan of Yaqiit, a Geo¬ 
graphical Dictionary, 8 n 266 n, 
476 n 5. 

Mujawwaf, hollow or weak, 301 and 
n 1. 

Mujaz i a work on medicine, 5^3, 

31 n. See nnder al-Muphni. 

Mujil , the man in charge of the arrows 
in the game of maisir , 369 n 1. 

Mujlrn-d-DIn Aburija, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Saltin Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shab, 306. 

Mu'jizah, a miracle performed by a 
prophet, 626 n, 

Mujtahid , highest title among Muslim 
divines, 636 n 2. 

Mujtai-i-mu&amman, a kind of metre* 
607 n. 
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Mv,kdbir> a stubborn disputant, 614 
and n 6. 

Mul&dlafaty opposition, 576 n 5. 

Mnkhlis, a servant of Malik Fakhra- 
d-Din Silahdar [q. v.), 308. 

Makhlis Khan, brother of Sultan 
Ibrahim Shah Sharql. of Jaunpur, 
386 and n 7. 

Muk^tafar , of Sa‘du-d-DIn at-Tafta- 
zani, 428 n 3. 

Mukhtngs Khan, brother of Sultan 
Ibrahim Shah Sharql of Jaunpur, 
386 and n 7. 

Mulahidah, the, a sect of Muslim 
heretics, 73 n 2. See the next. 

Mulljidah, the, another name of the 
Bafcinl sect of Shi‘ah Muslims, 22 
n 3. 8ee the above. 

Mulla Muhammad ‘Aziz, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 460 and n 1. 

J]iulmul f the bodkin or stylo for ap¬ 
plying kuhly 163 n 8. 

Multan, 12, 19 and n 5, 20 and n 4, 
21, 28, 29, 44, 60, 66 and nn 2, 3 
and 6, 69, 79 n 3, 80 and n 1, 87, 
90, 96, 98 and n 2, 120 and n 8, 
128 and n 1, 129, 130, 132, 133 n 
and n 2, 187, 188, 189 n 1, 190 n 2, 
197, 198, 199, 208, 213, 217, 219, 
220 and n 2, 221, 222, 226. 229. 232, 
233, 236, 244, 247 and n and n 4, 
248, 249, 252, 284, 292, 293, 297, 
298, 304, 328, 335, 343, 352. 353 
and n 8, 356, 368, 362, 363, 376, 
387, 388, 389 and nn 2 and 4, 390, 
392, 398, 399, 402, 427, 464, 543. 

Multan river, the, 29. 

Maltanis, 304. 

Muminpur, fort of, otherwise called 
Patiali, on the Ganges, 218. 


Muner, town of, 82 and n 1. Also 
written ManSr. 

Mun‘im Kh an, Khan-i-Khanan, one 
of the great Amirs of Humayun, 
562, 565, 567 and n 2, 591. 

Mun$ify one of the high officers of 
the State, 497. 

Munt<tkhabu-t-Taivdrikh of BadaonT, 
11 and n 1, 332, 442, 447, 473, 497, 
545, 579, 610, 632. 

Muntnkhabu-t’Tawdrikh of Haran ibn 
Muhammad al-Khaki aBh-ShirazI. 
11 n 1. 

Mnqaddasa, a title of the town of 
Ij, 476. 

Muqaddasl, the Arab Geographer, 
217 n 2. 

Muqaddamzada, a slave born in the 
house, 334 and n 1. 

Mnqaddam-zada of Kabul, 501. 

Muqnm-i-Salman, in the desert of 
Ar^han between Bushire and 
Shiraz, 572 n 1. 

Muqarrab Khan, title of Muqarrabu-1- j 
Mulk, one of the Maliks of the 
Firuz Shahl dynasty, 848 and n 7/ 
349, 350 and n 3, 351, 354. 

Muqarrabu-1-Mulk, Malik, 346, 848. 
See the above. 


Mnqbil, the servant of Khwaja-i- 
Jahan ndib-i-Vazir of Gujrat, 
Muqbil Khan, Malik, one of tre¬ 
tainers of Mubarak Shah />f the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, Sijfe. 
Muqim HarawT, Khwija, D*van of 
the household of Babar, 9 nV, 63 n. 
Muqtx'y holder of a g*7‘, 396 n 2. 
Murad, Shah, son of §hnh X&hmfhfp 
of Persia, 672, 673 aud n 1, 675, 
57e. 
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Murajjab, A1-,—a title of the month 
of Rajab, 441 n 2. 

Mursad, son of Shaddiid ibn ‘Ad, a 
king of the ancient Arabs, 2G3 n. 

Murtaza, the chosen , a title of ‘All ibn 
Abi Tiilib, 74, 629 and n 5. 

Musa al-Hadi, the % Abbaside Khalifah, 
76 n. 

Mu?‘ab, a traditionist, 18 n 1. 

Mushal , name of the sixth arrow in 
the game of maisir , 369 n 1. 

Mufhaf , meanings of the word, 615 n 6. 

Muihtarik of Yaqut, a Geographical 
work, 15 n 5. 

Musk, notes on, 172 n 2, 

Musla sdfehtan , meaning of the ex¬ 
pression, 296 n 2. 

Muslim ibnu-l-Walid, a poet of the 
Court of H A run u-r-Rashid, 74 n 2. 

Muslim theologians, 614 n 2. 

Muslims, the, 83, 120, 143 a 3, 150 
n 4, 176 a, 191 and n 3, 194 and 
Tin 4 and 5, 204, 235, 256 n 4, 361, 
368 n 1, 377, 385 n 3, 387, 393, 395, 
428 n 4, 432, 477, 483, 509 n 5, 
514, 522 and n 5, 560, 565 and n 1, 
676 n 5, 577 n, 600 n 9, 692 n 7, 
603 n 6, 625 n 5, 626 and n 6, 636 
n 2. See also under the Muham¬ 
madans and the Mahometans. 

Mn?fcafa, the Prophet Muhammad, 69, 
74, 475. 

Mustafa Far mall, one of the Afghan 
Amirs of Hindustan, 444, 

Mustafaabtid, pargana of, 596. 

Mustakfi bi-llahi Abu-r-Rabi‘ Sulei¬ 
man, third of the ‘Abbasi Khalifah8 
in Egypt, 327 n 6, 


Mustan?ir billnh, the ‘Abbaside Khali¬ 
fah of Baghdad, 88 ti 3, 94 n 2, 311 
n 4. 

Mustung, village in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Quetta, 567 n 9. 

Mutaraffiz-i^ghally a fanatical heretic, 
626 and n 4. 

Muhasim billah, eighth Khalifah of 
the House of ‘Abbas, 671 n 2. 

Mutawwal of Sa‘du-d-DIn at-Tafta* 
zani, 428 and n 3. 

Mu‘tazid bi-llahi Abu Bakr ibnu-1- 
Mustakfi bi-llahi, sixth of the 
‘Abbasi Khalifahs in Egypt, 327 
n 6. 

Mnthra or MahurA, a sacred town of 
the Hindus, 24 n 6. 

Mutmara. See Shihab-i-Mutmara, 
the Poet. 

Muttra, District of, 134 ti 1, 366 n. 

Muttra, town of, in the Doab, 377 
n 6. 

Muwuzzini, Maula Ilnsnmu-d-Din, 
author of a commentary on the 
Miftdhu-l-'Ulumy 428 n 2. 

Mu’yad Beg, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 574. 

Muzaffur, Malik, Governor of Gujrat 
under Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shslh, 314. 

Mugaffar Khan, nephew of Shaikh 
‘Alt ruler of Kabul, 389, 390, 392. 

Mnzaffar Shah of Gnjiat, contem¬ 
porary of the Firuz Shahi dynasty, 
363 n 2. 

Muzaffarnagar District, 378 n 1. 

Mu‘zam, Khwaja, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 566. 
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Nab&dwip, another name of Nadiya, 
old capital of Bengal, 82 n 4. 

Nabih, of the tribe of Qnraish, killed 
at the battle of Badr, 74 n 2. 

Nadar Dev, Rni, Governor of Arankal 
under Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khilil, 
265 and n 4. 

Nadim, foster-brother of Hnmayun, 
564 and nn 8 and 9. 

Nadiri-LSamarqandl, Manlana, one of 
the poets of the time of Humayun, 
611, 612, 613, 616 and n 2. 

Nadiya, once the capital of Bengal, 
81 n 2, 82 n 4 Called also Nfidiya. 

2?afahatu-l-Un8 of Maulana ‘Abdu-r- 
Rabman Jam!, 270 and n 4, 609 n 5 

Na/a’isu-i-ifa’djiir, Lives of the Poets, 
616 n 4, 618 n 5. 

Nafi8 t name of the fourth arrow in 
the game of maisir, 369 n 1. 

Nd/s, the soul, 144 n 2 , 145 n 1 . 

Mafsu-l^Aql, the reason or discrimi¬ 
nating faculty, 145 n 1. 

Nafsu-l-tfayat, the breath of life, 145 

nl. 

Nafsu-n-Ndtfqah, the reasoning facul¬ 
ty, 145 n 1. 

N a gar Cott, fortress of, 20 n 5. See 
Nagar Ko{. 

Nagar Kot, fortress of, 20 n 5, 331, 
841, 342, 495. Also called Bhim- 
nagar and Kot Kangra. 

Nagaur,—or 

Nagor, city of, 124, 129, 180, 261, 
857 n 8, 879 and n 1 , 423, 425, 477, 
568. 

Nahar Pal, nephew of HImfin Baqqal, 
the Hindu General of ‘Adll, 553 

nn 6 and 6 . 


Naharwala, a city of Gujrot, called 
also Patan or Pattan, 28 and n 2, 
71 and n 8 , 89, 256 and n 4. 282. 

Nahld, name of the planet Venns in 
Persian, 138 and n 8 . 

NShir, a Hindu General in the service 
of Sulfan Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud Gh«z- 
nawi, 36 and n 9. 

Nahsan , Mars and Satnrn as the two 
stars of ill omen, 217 n 6 . 

Nahv (Tuhfa) Taju-l-Mulk, one of 
the Maliks of Khi?r Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 376 and 
n 2. 

N&i, fortress of, 53 n, 64 nn 1 and 3. 

Naib of the barlds, 286 n 1. 

N&ib-x-Shdhzdda. Malik Sadhu Nadir 
(q. v.), 378. 

N5ib Malik,—or 

Naibu-l-Mulk Kaffir, title of Malik 
Miinik, the slave of Snltan ‘Alau-d- 
Dln Khiljl, 251 and n 7, 252, 256, 
265 and nn 1 and 6 , 267, 268, 271 
n 6 , 272 , 273 and n 1 . Called 
also Hazar Dinar!. 

Nails, Paring of, 139 n 5. 

Nariman, one of the heroes of the 
Shdhndma. 35 n 2, 72. 

Naisan or Nisiin, first month of the 
Jewish year, 108 n 4. 

Najam-i-Sanl. See Najm-i-§anl. 

Ifajatu-r-Rashid of BadaonI, 611 and 
n 2, 609 and n 3. 

Najra, An-, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

Najm ghfih, one of the Amirs of 
ghah Isma‘11 $afawl of Persia, 67 0 . 

Najm*i-Awwal, one of the Amirs of 
Shah Ismi ‘11 $afawi of Persia, 670 
and n 5. 
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Najtn-i-§ani Isfahan!, one of the 
Amirs of Shah Isma‘11 $afawl of 
Persia, 570 n 6. 

Najmu-d-DIn, Saiyyid, regent of 
Malik Sikandar of Labor ( q. v.) t 
390. 

Najmu-d-DIn Abu Bakr. the Sadru-1- 
Mulk, Wnzlr of Sultan ‘A15u-d-DIn 
Mas‘ud Shah of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty, 124. 

Nujmu-d-DIn Ilasan, Shaikh, 270 n 6. 
Same as the famous poet Mir 
f^fasan Dihlavi ( q. v.) 

Nnjmu-d-Din ‘Umar bin ‘Ali Qazwini, 
author of the Shnjnslyah , 427 n 1. 

Nakhshab, fortress of, in Khurasan, 
570. Otherwise called Kush. 

Nama-i-Khivad Afzd of Baddoni, 95 
and n 6. 

Na'mat Khatun. wife of Qufcb Khan 
Lodi ( q . v.), 423 and n 2. 

Na‘mat Rusfdl,—or 

Na‘matn-llah Rusull, Mir Saiyyid, 
one of the poets and learned men 
of the time of Islem ^hah Sur, 533 
and n 7, 534 and n 4. 

Niiml, son of Muhammad, son of 
Sulfcan Mahmud Ghaznawi, 47 and 
n 3. 

Nanda, the Raja of Kalinjar, contem¬ 
porary of SnlJ;dn Mahmud Glinz- 
nawi, 25, 26. 

Nandana, a city on the mountains of 
Balnath, 22 and n 5, 128 and n 3. 

Nundanpour, 128 n 3. Same as 
Nandana ( q . v.). 

Naqir , the small groove on the date 
stone, 496 n 10. 

Naqqdra , a kind of drams, 143 n 2. 
ornamental figures, 588 n 4. 


Naqshband, a weaver of Kamkh&be 
adorned with fignres, 588 n 4. 

Naqshband, Khwaja Bahau-d-DIn, of 
Bokhara, a famous saint, 588 n 4. 

Naqshbandi, Khwaja Khawind, con¬ 
temporary of Be bar, 446. 

Naqshbandi School, the, 588 n 4. 

Naqshbandi Shaikhs, the followers of 
the renowned saint Khwiija Baha- 
u-d-DIn Naqshband of BoMiara, 
588 n 4. 

Narain, town of, on the banks of the 
river SarsutI, 69 and n 4. 

Niiran-Koe, town of, 85 n 4. 

Narbada river, the, 517 n 9. 

Narcissus, notes on, 373 and n 3. 

Ndrdln, a perfume, 146 n 6. 

Narela, a place in the neighbourhood 
of Dihll, 21 a 4. 

Nargis or Narjis , the poet’s narcissus, 
373 n 3. 

Nrirkila, town of, 188 and n 4. 

Narma &hirln, the Mughal, brother 
of Qntlugh Khwaja (q. v.), 305. 

Narnall, District of, 85 and n 4. 

Narnaul, in the province of Mlwat, 
365 n 8. See the two next. 

Narnol, capital city of the district of 
Mlwat, 129 n 2, 365 and n 8, 395, 
466. 

Narnul, district and town of, 365, 
466. See the two above. 

Nnrsingh, Rai, 361 n 2. See Rai 
Harsingh. 

Ndrwan. the tree called Oulndr , 172 
and n 3. 

Narwar, fortress of, a dependency of 
Malwa, 129 n 4, 130 and n 1, 422 
and nn 3 and 5. 

Narwar, Sarkar of, 130 n 1. 
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Nasaf, a town of Khurasan, called 
also Nakhshab, 670 n 7. 

Ntfth La i dzar t the Chariot or the 
four stars composing the body of 
the Great Bear, 198 n 2. 

Na?Ib Khan Taghuchi,—or 
Naslb Khan Tughuji, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty 
of Dihli, 642, 693. 

Najlb Shah, Governor of Bangala, 
contemporary of Shir §hah and 
Humayun, 457. 

Na$ibln, a town of Mesopotamia, 61 
n 5. 

Kdsikhu-t-TawdrJM of Lisanu-l-Mulk, 
154 n 8. 

Na?Ir Khan Afghan, one of the Amirs 
of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 592. 
Nu?Ir Khan Liihani, one of the Gene¬ 
rals of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 434, 
444, 446 and n 1, 

Na?irabad, in the Jodhpur State, 
Rajputana, 379 n 1. 

Na?irl, a poet of the time of Sultan 
Shamsu-d-DIn Iyaltimish, 92. 
JNSsiru-d-DIn Abu-l-Khair ‘Abdu-llah 
Bai^awi, Qa?I, 6 n 4. See under 
Baizawi. 

Na^Iru-d-DIn Ahmad Khattu, Shaikh. 

surnanied Ganjbakhsh, 357 n 3. 
Na$iru-d-Din Bughra Khan, Sultan, 
son of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-DIn Bal- 
ban, 136 and n and n 1, 186, 187, 
218, 219, 220 n 2, 221 n 3, 222, 223 
and n 1, 224. 

NasIru-d-DIn Bughra Khan, 219 n 1. 

See Nayiru-d-Din Bnghra Khan. 
Na^iru-d-Din Ohiragh-i-Dihli, Shaikh, 
contemporary of Sultan FIroz Shah 
Tugfelaq, 322, 823. 


NiIsiru-d-DIn Husain, the Amlr-i- 
Shikar, one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Muhammad Sam 
Ghurl, 74 n 1. 

Nu§iru-d-DIn Isma‘11 Fath, Sultan, 
314. See Isma‘11 Fath. 
Nusiru-d-Din Khusru Khan, the 
favourite of Sultan Qutbn-d-DIn 
Khiljl, 290. See Khnsru Khan 
Hasan Barawar bacha. 

Na?iru-dDin of LakhnautI, Sultan, 
contemporary of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Tughlaq Shah. 299. 
Na?iru*d-DIn Mahmud I., Sultan, son 
of Snltan Shamsu-d-DIn Iyaltimish, 
91, 126 n 3. 

Nn?irn-d-DIn Mahmud II., Sultan, 
son of Sultan Shamsn-d-DIn lyal- 
tirnish, of the Slave dynasty, 124, 
125, 128 and n 3, 127 and n 1, 
134, 135 n and n 1, 136, 139, 187. 
Nusiru-d-Din Mahmud Shah, ibn-i- 
Muhammad Shah, of the Flriiz 
Shahl dynasty, 348, 350 n 3. See 
under Mahmud Shah. 

Nu?iru-d-Din of Malwa, Sultan, con¬ 
temporary of the Lodi dynasty of 
Dihli, 423, 424. 

Nadira d-DIn Mnhammad Humayun 
Padishah-LGhazi, 451, 669. See 
under Humayun. 

Nii?iru-d-DIn Muhammad Shah, so^» 
of Sultan FIroz Shah Tnghlaq, 324,' 
337. See under Muhammad Shah. 
Na?ini-d-DIn Muhammad glhah, Sul¬ 
tan, 361. See Tatar Khan, son of 
#afar Khan. 

Na$iru-d-DIn Mnhammad, Malik, son 
of Shamsu-d-DIn Iyaltimish, 87 
and n 2. 
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'Na^iru-d-DIn Nn?rat Shalt, son of 
Fatl? Khan, son of Sultan FIroz 
Shah, 350. See under Nu?rat Shah 

Na?irn-d-DIn Qabachah, Sultan of 
Sind, one of the slaves of Sultan 
Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Sara Ghurl, 79 and 
n 3, 80, 88 and n 1, 90 and n 2. 

Na?iru-d-DIn, son of Shamsn-d-DIn 
lyal-timi^i, 94. See under Nasiru- 
d-DIn Mahmud. 

Na§iru-d-DIn Subnktigln, ruler of 
Kabul and founder of the Ghazni* 
vide dynasty, 13 and n 1, 14 and 
n 1, 15. 

Nasiru-d-DIn TusI, Khwaja, a cele¬ 
brated mathematician and Shi‘ah 
divine, 577 n . 

Na?iru-1-Haqq, a title of kings, 161. 

Na§iru-1-Mulk ‘Adil Khan, one of 
the Maliks of the FIruz Shahi dy¬ 
nasty, 354. 

Nasr-i- Ta’ir, the constellation Eagle, 
321 and n 3. 

Nasrain-i-falak, the constellations 
Eagle and Lyre, 630 n 1. 

No?rat Khtin, 129 n 2. See Nu?rat 
Khan, son of Fath Khan and grand¬ 
son of Sultan FIruz Shah. 

Na?rat Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khiljl, 249. See 
under Nu?rat Khan Jallsarl. 

Na?ru-llah of Bangala, Shaikh, uncle 
of §haikh ‘Alai of Baiana, 507. 

Nath, one of the Chiefs of Hind under 
Sultan Mas'ud ibn Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawl, 36 n 9. 

Naubat , music played daily by a band 

- at stated hours, 498 and n 3. 

Nauroz, the greatest feast among the 

^Persians, 166 n 1. 


csS 

Naushahr, a name of the town of 
Jhain ( q. -u.), 257. 

Naushahra, the town of Nowshera,. 
465 and n 2. 

Naushirwiin, Chosroes I., son of 
Kobad, King of Persia of the Sas- 
sanide dynasty, 46 and U 5, 162. 

Nawdfil , voluntary prayers, 488 n 7. 

Nawar wife of al-Farazdaq, the 
famous Arab poet, 287 n 2. 

Nawasa, a name of Sukhpal, the 
grandson of Jaipal, contemporary 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 20 
n 4. 

Na7,ar Shaikh Juli or Jnma‘all, one of 
the court officers of Humayun* 
601 and n 3. 

Nazarenes, the, 207. 

Nt»7 ( imu-d-DIn, Maulana, one of the 
Amirs of Shir Shah, of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihli, 482 and n 3. 

Nazuki Maraghi, the Poet, contem¬ 
porary of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-DIn 
Sam Ghurl, 75. 

Nebula of the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

Nehroala, a city of Gujrat, 28 n 2. 
Same as Naharwala ( q . v.). 

Nell ore (Nil a war), town of, 265 n 5. 

Nerim&n le Pehlevtln, 35 n 2* See 
under Nariman. 

Newa Kishore Press, 487 n 6. 

Ney, Marshal, 167 n 2. 

Ney Elias, Tdrikh-i-Ra§hidi, 305, 464 
n 8. See under Elias and Hogs. 

Nijim Sani (Najm-i-§anl) Isfahan!, 
one of the Amirs of ghah Ismail 
$afawl of Persia, 570 n 5. 

Nika hi marriage contract, 522 and n 5, 

Nila war (Nellore), town of, 266 n 6. 

Nile, the, 210, 



Nim tree (Melia atadirachta ), 129 
n 2. 

Nimak , meanings of the word, 493 u 2. 

Ni‘matu-llah of Baiana, Saiyyid, one 
of the learned and holy men of the 
time of Sol.tan Sikandar Lodi, 424. 

Nimrod, 154 n 8, 207, 234. See also 
under Nimriid. 

Nimroz, territory of, 13 n 1, 29. 

Nimrud, 155 n, 176. See also under 
Nimrod. 

Nisan or Naisan, first month of the 
Jewish year, 108 n 4. 

Nigdri Tuni, a celebrated Persian 
poet, 622. 

Nisapur,—or 

Nishapur, a town of Khurasan, 16 n 2, 
84, 86, 42 and » 1, 48 n 1, 50 n 2, 
54 n 1, 633. 

Ni§htar> a lancet, 504. 

Nilias, Sea of,—the Black Sea, 153 

nl. 

Niwdr, 495 ». 

Niyal Tigin Amir Abmad, treasurer 
of Sulfcin Mas'iid ibn Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, 36 and nn 6, 8 and 9. 

Niyazi Afghans, the, 492, 493, 495, 
497, 498, 499, 500, 508, 618, 520, 
525. 

Nigdniy a governor, one who orders 
and direofcs, 612 n 1. 

Nigam, the water-carrier who rescued 
Humiyun from drowning, 461 and 
» 8 . 

Nigam, a youth mentioned in the 
poetry of Maulana NIdirI-i-8amar- 
qandi (q*v.), 611. 

Nigam's dominions, the, 299 n 8. 

Nigam Astarabadi, a master in astro* 
nomioal poetry, 621, 626 . 


Nigam Khan of Baiana, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi family, 443,445. 

Nigam Khan, son of Sultan Buhlul 
Lodi, afterwards Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 411. 

Nigam Khan, son of l^asan Khan Sur 
and full brother of Shir Shah, 467 
n 5, 468, 495 and n 4. 

Nigam Sh*h BabrI, ruler of the 
Dakkan, 625 and n 3,635,636. See 
also under Nigamu-l-Mulk Babri. 

Nigam SJbahr dynasty of the Dakkan, 
533 n 6. 

Nigami, nom de plume of Khwaja 
Nigamu-d-Din Abmad, author of 
the T&baqat-i-Akbari, 10, 45 and 
n 1. 

Nigami,—or 

Nigami Ganjawi, Shaikh, the famous 
Persian poet, 96 n 1, 114 n 2, 174 
nn 2 and 3, 269 n 5, 298 and n 4. 

Nigamu-d-Din, Malik, nephew of 
Maliku-l-Umara Kotwal of Dihll 
( q . v.), 220 and n 3. 

Nigamu-d-Din Abmad, father of 
Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Rabman Jami, 
272 n 1. 

Nigamu-d-Din Abmad, son of Khwaja 
Muqim Harawi, author of the 
Jabaqdt-i-Akbari , 9 n 2, 10 n, 45 
n 1, 62, 63 n, 569 n 6, 580 n 6, 585 
» 7. 

NigSmn-d-Din Abmad Ilias ibn Abx 
Yusuf al-Mutarrazi, name of the 
celebrated poet Nigami, 298 n 4. 

Nigamu-d-Din ‘Alaqa, Malik, Wazir 
of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-DIn Kaiqubad 
of tbe Balbani dynasty, 220,221, 
222,224. See also under Nigama-l- 
Mulk ‘Alaqa. 
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lfe;anrm*d-I>m Ariliya, soil of Ahmad 
Danyiil,—the Prince of Holy men, 
71 n 2, 236 and n 2, 266 and n 1, 
267, 269 n 6, 270 nnd n 6, 271 nn 1 
and 4, 284, 301, 610 and n 4, 611 n. 

Ni^.5mu-d-Dm Bcgliu Malik Shah, the 
Turkoman, contemporary of Sultan 
Mas‘ud Ghnznawi, 39. 

Nizamud-Din Malik Shah, the Sfiljuq, 

' 41. See under Malik Shah Sal- 
juqi. 

Nizamn-d-Din of Oudh, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tnghlnq, 334. 

Nizamu-1-Anliyn, 236 and n 2. Samo 
as Nizurnu-d-Dm Auliyd (q. v.). 

NiZnmn-l-Mulk ‘Alaqa, Wazir of 
Sultan Mu‘izzn-d-Din Kaiqnbiid of 
the Balbnni dynasty, 222, 224, 226, 
230 n 1. See also under Nizamu-d- 
Din ‘Alnqa. 

Ni.zamn-l-Mulk Bahri, King of -the 
Dakkan, 633, 634, 625 and n 3. 
See also under Nizam Shah. 

'Nijjamu-l-Mulk ijusain, son of Amir 

«. : Miran, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Firoz Shah, 333 and n 2. 

'Nizamu-l-Mulk Jandi (Junaidi), Wazir 

* of Sult;an Shamsu-d-Dtn Iyal- 
timish, 90, 98, 119, 120. 

<Ni7 l amu-hMulk Jundi (Junaidi), 120. 
See the above. 

Nijsamu-l-Mulk of Karra, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 311. 

Nizam u-l-Mulk Muhazzabu-d-Din, 
Wazir of the Shamsiyah Sultans, 
120, 122, 123 and n 3, 124. 

1 Ni$dmu-t-Tatudrikk of Baizawi, 10 n 3, 
$An 7, 61. 


Niidrnii-t-fyAmnkh of Nizamtl-d-Dm 
Ahmad, more commonly known-as 
the Tabnqdt’i-AkbarJy 10 and n 3. - 
Noah of the Scriptures, 61 n 6, 154 
n 2, 198 n 1. 

Nftldeke’s Beitr&qe zur Kenntniss der 
Poesie der alten Arabe , 99 n 6. 
North-Western Provinces of India, 
218 n 3, 377 it 3, 410 n 4, 486 n 6, 
546 nn 3, 4 and 5. 

Northern Asia, 191 n 2. 

Northern India, 23 -a 2. 

Noshaba or Nushaba, image of, 331, 
332 n. 

Nowshera (Naushahra), town of, 466 
and n 2. ■ * 

Nuda Bahadur Shah, Governor of 
Snniir Ganw, contemporary of Sul¬ 
tan Ghiyasu-d-Din Tuglilag Shah, 
299, 300. 

Nirdia,—or . ' ■ - ' f 

Nadiya, old capital of Bengal, 82 and 
n 4. Called also Nadiya ( q . v.). 
Nuh and Patal, name of a place, 859. 

5 See also under Nuh Phtal. . * 

Null ibn Lamak, Ndah Of the Scrip¬ 
tures, 154 - and n 2, 656* See alsb 
under Noah. - * 

Nuh, son of Man?ur, son of Nuh 
' Samani, of 'the dynasty of thb 
Sdmanis, the kings of Khorasan 
and Transoxiana, 14 H 1, 15 and 
n’4rf ' 1 f 

Nuh Patal, a ford on the river Jamna, 
886. See also Nuh and Patal. * 
Nuh Sipihr, one of the poetical Works 
of Mir Khusru, the famous pbefc df 
Diht?, 273 n 3, 274 n 1. J 

Nuhani, for Luhaui-fg. v.) y 413 n 8. 
Nuhani Afghani of Baiana, 549.^ o 
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Nukhanl, for Lfthani ( 4 . v.), 418 and 
nn 8 and 12 . 

Nuihbatu-d’Dahr of Dimashqi, 147 
n 8. 

Numbers, the Book of, 302 n 2. 

N urn-d* Din ‘Abdu-r-Batyman Jam!, 
Molla, 82 n 2 , 272 nl. See under 
Jimi. 

.Nuru-d-DIn Muhammad T}fl of Merv, 
83 n 1. See under Muhammad Cfi. 

Nushaba or Noshaba, image of, 331, 
832 n. 

.Nnfrat JalisarT, Malik, 247. See un¬ 
der Nu?rat Khan Jalisari. 

Nu?rat IGian, eon of Fatty Khan, son 
of Sultan Firoz ghah, 350. See 
under Nujrat Shah. 

Nu?rat Khan, son of Ghiyasu-d-DIn 
Tnghlaq ghah, 297. 

Nufrat Khan Gurgandaz, one of the 
Maliks of the Firuz Shahi and 


Saiyyid dynasties, 364 and n 1 \ 

390, 391. 

Nu?rat Khan Jalisari, one of the 
Maliks of Sulfcan ‘Alau-d-DIn 
Khiljl, 247, 248, 249, 254, 256, 
258. 

Nnsrat Khan Karkandaz, 364. See 
under Nu$rat Khan Gurgandaz. 

Nu$rat K^an LuhanI, one of the 
Generals of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
446 n 1. See under Naslr Khan. 

Nu?rat Khan Maliku*gh-Sharq Mar- 
wan-i*Daulat, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan FIroz Shah, 335 and n 1 , 
376. 

Nu$rat Khukhar, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Matymud of the 
Firuz ghahl dynasty, 358 n 6 . 

Nu$rat Shah, Sulfciin, son of Fatty 
Khan, son of Sulfcan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 8 60, 351, 352, 354, 369. 


Oohus, father of Farysatis, wife of 
Alexander the Great, 382 u. 

Old Dihll* 366 n 1 , 472. 

Olong Beg, the royal astronomer, 
198 n 2. 

Omar Khayyam, the celebrated Poet, 
144 n 1, 474 n 1. 

Onyx, notes on, 147 n 8 . 

Oodypur, called also Udhafar, town 
of, 12 , 13 n. 

Oosbuky, Abu Mansur, 47 n 7. See 
under Abu Mansur Zangl. 

Opium, notes on, 161 and n 3. 

Oriental Biographical Dictionary , 
Beale’s, 32 n 1, 38 n 1 , 88 n 4, 53 n, 
64 * 2, 55 n 3, 68 n 5, 236 n 2, 


297 n, 298 n 2 , 332 n 2, 339 n 4, 
607 n 2, 533 nn 1 and 6 , 671 n 9, 
684 n and n 8 , 633 n 1. 

Oriental Fro verbs, Koebnck’s, 67 n 2, 
58 n 1, 218 n 2, 244 n 5, 301 n 3. 

Orientals, the, 147 n 1 . 

Orissa, 125 n 3, 299 n 2, 471 and n 8, 
554. 

Osbaks, the. See under the Ozbaks. 

Osborn’s Islam under the Arabs , 157 
n 2. 

Osrushna, a town beyond Samarqand 
in Transoxiana, 59 n 1. 

Oudh, 81, 87, 98, 125, 131, 222 and n 
3, 236, 239, 243, 311, 312, 829 n 2, 
334, 349, 415. 
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Owl, the,—the type of ill-omen, 68 n 
! 1 , 167 and n 1 , 191 n 8 . 

Oxus, the, 15 ft 5, 23 h 1, 27 nn 1 and 
2, 61 ?t 5. See also under the 
Jaihim and the Jihun. 


Oxyartqs, father of Roxana, wife df 
Alexander the Great, 381.« 10. * 
Ozbaks, the, a tribe of the Turks, 670, 
682, and ft 7, 692 and n 9, 627 and 
n 7. See the Osbaks. 


P. 


Pabandh Khabrak,—or 

Pabandh Khazak. one of the Amirs 
of Islem Shah, of the Afghan Sur 
dynasty of Dihli, 495 and n 6. 

Padham, town of, 377. 

Padmawati, name of a place, 329. 

Pddzahr , the Bezoar stone, called 

, Hajaru-l-l?aiyyah , 118 ft. 

Pdik or Paik, a runner, 302 and ft 3. 

Pak Patan,—or 

Pik Pattan, the town of Ajudhan, 

, 133 ft, 356 ft 1, 362 n 2, 863 ft, 520 
n 2. 

Pakhawaj, a large kind of drum, 557 
and ft 3. 

Palam, town of, 311, 351 and n 10. 

Palhanpur, for the town of Ilahpur, 
410 ft 3. 

Palmer’s Qur’an, 194 ft 4, 216 ft, 372 
» 1, 619 ft 7. 

Palwal, township of, 647 and n 5. 

Pan , or betel, 303 ft. 

Panchana river, the,—in Magadh, 82 
n 1. 

Panduah, town of, 325 ft 3, 329. 

( and us, family of the, 293 n 5. 

Pane all, town of, 81 ft 4. 

Panipat,—or 

Panipath, town of, 21 n 4, 343, 351 

< 352, 354, 366 and n 3, 891, 440, 

. 458, 692, ft 9, 609 n 5. 


Panjab, the, 78 and n 3, 90, 123, 217, 
388, 389 ft 2, 391, 437 w 8 , 446, 
462, 464, 466 n 6 , 491, 492, 498, 
605, 518, 520, 623, 630, 634, 542, 
643, 559, 590 n 5, 594, 696, 698 ft 
10 , 601. 

Panj Bhaiya, or the five brothers , Amirs 
of the Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihli, 
544, 647. 

Panjgah, town of, 622. 

Panj Ganj , one of the poetical works 
of Mir Khusru, the famous poet of 
Dihli, 269 n 5. 

Paujnad river, the, 66 ft 3. 

Panna, town and district of, 416 n 6 ^ 
417 and nn 6 , 6 and 7, 433 n 3 . 

Pantar, township of, 659 and n 7, 
660. 

Panwars, the,—a clan of the Rajputs, 
384 and n 3. 

Parak, the star Canopus, 152 n 6, 

Param Talao, name of a place, 329. 

Parama Dev, one of the Rajas of 
Hindustan at the time of Mahmud 
of Ghaznin’s invasion, 29 ft. 

Parbati, the,—a tributary of thw 
Chambal river, 385 n 3. 

Parihau Dev, Rai, contemporary of 
Sultan Firoz ghah Tnghlaq, 829 
and ft 9. , 1 

Paring of nails, 139 ft 5. 
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Paris, 67 n 1,223 ri 1, 265 h 5, 272 w, 
311 n 6.. 

parsh&dar, for Parshawar (q. v.), 691 
: i n,4. 

Parshawar, halting-place -of, 691. and 
n 4, 

Parshawara, original name of the 
town of Peshawar, 48 n 5. 

Parshur, the modern Peshawar, 48 
f \ amjl n 6 , 66and n 6* , 

ParyBatis,. Inrife o t Alexander the 
/ Great, 332 n. , 

Paahula, town of, 683 and n 2* 

Ratal, town of, 359. 

Fatal , a mat, 618 n 2. 

Pabart or Pattan, a city of Gujerat, 

, anciently called Naharwala, 28 and 
n 2, 71 and n 3. 

Patan-i-Panjfib, the Bame as Pak 
j Patan or Ajudhan, 133 n, 520. 

Fatar or Patur , a dancing girl, 332 n 
6, 496 and n 4. 

Patar, name of a place, 659 n 7. 
^{ithan Kings of Dehli, Thomas’s, 64 
n 3,77 n 2, 83 n 3, 87 nn 1 and 6, 
t ;88n 1, 91 n 6, 210 n 1, 126 tv 3, 
186 n 1, 209 nn 1 and 2, 307 tv, 310 
# n 2, 311 n 4, 325 n 1, 326 tv, 327 n 6, 
337 n 4, 344 n 7, 345 n 4, 346 n, 5, 
347 tv 3, 351 im 4, 9 and 11, 352 
n 2, 359 n 4, 366 nn 1 and 4, 399 
: (n 7, 400 n jL , 556 n ,5, 618 n 1. 

Pathna, for. the town of Panna, 417 
n 6. , . , 

Path urn, Roi, Governor of Ajmlr, 
contemporary of Sultan Mu'izzu-d- 
; Din Muhammad Sam Ghurl, 69, 70, 
v 257 . and ni 3. 

Patiala, town of, 99 ?v 3, 134. n 4. See 
the next* *, 


Patialj, town in Aliganj tahsit Etahr 
District, N.-W. Provinces, 81 and 
n 4, 185 and n 1 , 218 and n 8, 418 
and n 10 . See the- above. 

Patltah, town, of, 81 n 4. 

Patna, town of, 82 n 1, 416 and n 3, 
416, 417, n 5, 470, 471, 485. 

Patna, for the town of Thatta, 408 n 7. 

Patta, name of a place, 416 n 6 . 

Pattan or Patan, a city of Gujerafc; 
28 and n 2, 71 and n 3. 

Pattan of the Pan jab, the same as 
Pak Pattan or Ajudhan, 520 and 
n 2 . 

Patur or Patar , a dancing girl, 332 
n 6 / 496 and n 4. 

Patur buzi , a kind of entertainment, 
332 and n 5* 

Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire 
Turk-Oriental, 91 n 1 , 215 nn X 
and 5, 240 n 6 , 250 n 6 , 258 n 5, 
259 n 1, 292 n 3, 313 n 3, 325 n 2, 
353 n 1, 354 n 7, 424 n 3, 439 nn 4 
and 7, 440 n, 464 n 5, 468 n 2, 494 
n 7, 497 n 1 , 543 n 1, 668 n 5, 569 
nn 5 and 6, 574 n 5, 578 n 9, 580 
n 5, 592 n 5, 596 n 6 . 

Payak, for the town of Pray tig (q. v.), 
415 n 5. 

Payik , a runner, 302 n 3. 

Perceval. See under Caussin de Per* 
ceval. 

Persia, 33 wl, 46 n 5, 119 n 5, 141 
n 4, .209 n 3, 233, 421, 618 n 1. 

Persian Game of Chess, 103 n 1, 
115 7i, 479 n 7. 

Persian Grammar, Platt’s, 646 n 1. 

Persian ‘Iraq, 30 n 1 . 

Persians, the, 35 n 2, 43 n 1 , 93 n 4, 
104 3, 109 n 4, 16tS n 1, 17Q n, 
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r ■ 175 n, 198 « 2, 230 n 4, 253 n 6 , 
280 » 3, 476 n 6 . 

Persico-Latinum Lexicon , Viiller’s, 

* 440 n . 

Pertab, Rai, one of the Maliks of 
the Saiyyid dynasty of Dihll, 401 
, « 2 . . 

Perthas, son of Gaz the son of Japhet, 
61 n 5. 

^Peshawar, 18, 48 n 5, 66 n 0, 128 n 3. 
Philosophers, Four kinds of,. 181 
n 2. 

Phoenicians, the, 104 n 2. 

Phthisis, 319 and n 4, 320 n. 

Pilband, a stratagem in the game of 
Chess, 114 n 2. 

Pind Dfvdan Khun talisll , Jhllam Dis¬ 
trict, Panjab, 437 n 8, 

■Pindar Khilji, Malik, called Qadr 
Khan, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 302. 
Pingalf the Science of Music, 332 and 
« 4. 

Pingala,—or 

Pingalanaga, the inventor of Hindu 
Prosody, 332 n 4. 

Pir Muhammad, Mirza, grandson of 
l the great Timur, King of Khurasan 
and Mawaru-an-Nahr, 352, 353, 355, 
t 358 n 6. ■ 

Pir Muhammad Khan, Governor of 
f Balkh, contemporary of Humayun, 
681, 582. 

fPir Roshan, name of Bayazld An?arl, 
founder of a Sufi sect, 58 n 5. 
!PIraha, a ford on the river Ganges, 

< 377 and n 1. 

:Piran, one of the companions of 
Afrasyfib, in the Shdh-ndma of 

* Firdausi, 180 p, 2* 
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PIrey, Governor of Ghazttln, 14 n 1. 
Pisrnus, the Tyrrhenian, inventor of 
tt>e roptrum> 29 n 5. 

Pithora, Rai, 257 &n,d n 3. See under 
Pa^hura of Ajmlr. 1 

Piyada-i-asli or c original pawn, at 
Chess, 114 n 2. 

Plague, bubonic, 524 and n 1. 

Platp, 181 n 2, 620 n 7. , 

Platt’s Gulistdn, 187 n 2. 

Platt’s Persian Grammar , 6f6 n 1. y 
Pleiades, the, 198 and n 2, 367 n 3, 
630 and n 4. 

Pliny, 23 n 3, 24 n 6, 394 n 6. 

Polo, game of, 417 n 8. 

Pompeii, 119 n 5. i 

PonI, town of, 384 n 1. 

Portugal, 643. 

Portuguese, the, 454 n 7. > 

Postin , a sheepskin coat, 617 and n 4, 
618 n 1* 

Prayiig, the ancient name of Allah¬ 
abad, 415 and n 6. 

Prayer, five stated times of, 147 

n 2. 

Prinsep’a Indian Antiquities t 18 n 1. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Beugal, 559 n 5. > 

Prooneste, oracle of, 412 n 1. 
Proldgomenes d'Ibn Khaldun , de 
Slane’s, 161 n 4, 157 n 1, 181 n 2, 
191 n 2, 217 n 5, 244 n 6. > 

Proldgomenes des Tables Astronomiques 
d'Oloug Beg , 198 n 2. ; 

Prosody , Ranking’s Elements of Arabic 
and Persian , 607 n, 

.Proverbia Arabum , Frey tag’s, 157 n\ y 
458 n 3, 507 n 3, 580 n 1, 

Proverbs, Roebuck’s, 67 m2 , 58 n 1, 
218 n 2, 244 n 5, 301 n 3 • 
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Psalms, Book of, 486 n 4. 

Ptolemy, 364 n 4, 382 n 4. 

Pufak or Tufak, a long tube for 
throwing balls, 159 n 2. 

Puhl, a ford on the Ravi, 383 and 
n 10, 384 n 1, 392. 

Pujd of the Hindus, 484 n 1. 

Punjab* See under the Pan jab. 

Pulaq-Surlq, name of a place, 569 
and n 8. 

Purdnas, the, 293 n 5. 


PuranmaT, son of Silhadr, one of 'the 
Chiefs of Rai Sen, contemporary 
of §£her Qbah, 475, 476 and n 3. 

Purifications enjoined by . Muham¬ 
madan law, 603 n 2. 

Pushakal ,—or 

Pushkdl , the rainy season in Turk!, 
325 n 2. 

Puttyaly, for the township of Baitali 
on the banks of the Ganges, 360 
n 3* 


Qain, title originally given to the 
supreme sovereign of the Moguls, 
146 n 2. 

Qaan-i-Mulk, title of Sultan Moham¬ 
mad, son of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-DIn 
Balban, 187, 189 and n 1, 217. 

Q&kni, the famous Persian poet, 253 

n 6. 

Qabd, a tunio worn by men, 120 
n 7. 

Qaba Khan Gang, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 597. 

Qabaq, a gourd in TurkI, 621 n 4, 
622 and n 1. 

Qabaq anddzi , the game of, 621 n 6. 
See the next. 

Qabaq bait , a game of the ancient 
Turkomans, who used to hang up 
a wooden gourd as a mark for 
archery, 621 n 4. See also the 
above. 

( Qabul, Malik, Governor of Badaon 
under Sultan Firoz Sfcah Tughlaq, 
336. 

Qabul Khalifat!. Malik, 315. 


Q. 

Qabul Qiwamu-l-Mulk, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq §hah, 304, 315. 

Qabul Sarbardaddr , Malik, one of tho 
Amirs of Sultan Firoz Shah Tugh. 
laq, 328 and n 1. 

Qabul Toraband, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Firoz Shah Tugh¬ 
laq, 328 n 1. 

Qabulpura, a quarter of Badaon, 
335. 

Qadan Khan, or Qadr Khan, son of 
Sultan Mabmud Khilji of Malwa, 
399 n 1. 

Qadar Khan, King of Torkistan, 
159 n, 

Qadir Khan, the son of Mahmud Khan 
of Kill pi, one of the Amirs of the 
Firoz ghahi and Saiyyid dynasties, 
375, 386. 

Qadir bi-llahi Abu-l*‘Abbas, Ahmad 
ibn Ishaq ibn al-Muqtadir, Khalifah 
of the House of 'Abbas, 17 and 
n 2, 29 and n 2. 

Qadiri, the Persian poet, 485. 
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Qadr Khan, son of Sultan Jalalu-d* 

, Din Khilji, 231, 244, 247 n and 
n 5. 

Qadr Khan, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa, 399 and n 1. 

Qadr Khan, Malik Pindar Khilji, the 
ruler of Lakhnauti, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Muhammad Tugh- 
laq Shah, 302, 308. 

Qif, Koh-i-, a fabulous mountain 
round the world, 485. 

Qa/iyah, the rhyme, a term of Pro* 
sody, 141 n 3, 607 and n 3. 

Qa’im, A1-, tho promised Mahdl, 

571 n 2. 

Qairawan, the ancient Cyrene, in the 
province of Tunis, 167 and n 4. 

Qaisar or Crosar, 145 and n 2. 

Qaizuran, probably al-Khaizuran, a 
cemetery at Baghdad, 59 n 1. 

Qalandars, a sect of derveshes, 234, 
235. 

Qilij Khan, son-in-law of Changiz 
Khan, 230. 

Qdltj, a sword in Turk!, 230 and n 4. 

Qalj, modification of the word qdlij 
( q . v.), 230 and n 4. 

Qamaru-d-DIn Qiran-i-TImur Khan, 
one of the Maliks of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty of Dihll, 125 n 4. 

Qambar Diwana, one of the Amirs of 
Humayiin, 597, 598, 599, 600* 

Qamurgha, a hunting ground in Turk!, 
258 n 5. 

Qamus, the Arabic Dictionary of 
FIruzabadI, 176 n 1, 182 n 4. 

Qanaj. Same as the town of Qanauj 
(«•«•)• 

Qanauj or Qanaj, the Hindu capital 

*of Northern India, 23 and nn 2 
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and 4, 24, 25 n 4, 70, 114 n 2, 125; 
312, 329 n 2, 346, 347, 348. 860, 
361, 362, 363, 364, 404 and n 5, 
409, 413, 431 and n 4, 434, 443, 
444, 452, 463, 472, 540, 568 n 6. 
See Qannauj. 

Qanauj, river of, 463. 

Qanauj, Sarkar of, 410 n 4, 538. 
Qandahar, 16 n 3, 17, 453, 455, 456; 
462, 466, 560, 667 and n 9, 568, 
569, 573 and n 1, 574, 576, 678; 
588 and n 6, 590, 691. 

Qannauj. See under Qanauj. ' 

Qdnun , a Geographical work, 14 n 3, 
17 n 4. 

Qdnun fi-t-Tibb, a work on medi¬ 
cine by the celebrated I bn SInS 
(Avicenna), 533 and n 1. 

Qarabeg, one of the Amirs of Mubarak 
ghah of the Saiyyid dynasty of 
Dihll, 286, 290. 

Qaracha Beg, the Governor of Qan* 
dahar, contemporary of. Humayun, 
560 and n 2. See also under 
Quracha Khim and Qarracha Khan. 
Qaracha Khan, 660 n 2. Same as the 
above (q. v.), 

Qarachal, another name of the moun* 
tain of Himachal (q. v.), 307 and 
n 4. See also the next. ) 

Qarajal, the mountain of, 307 n 3, 
308 n 1. See the above. * 

Qara Khija (Cathay), 71 n 7, 103 
n 3. » 

Qar&mitah, heretical sect of the, 22 
n 3. > 

Qaraqash, Malik, one of the Amir* 
of the ghamsiyah dynasty, 123. ) 

Qara Qurchl, one of the Amir* of 

Bibar, 441. 
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Qarghan, N&ib of the King of Khnra- 
, s5n, contemporay of Sultan Mnham- 
. mad Tughlaq Shuh, 320. 

Qam , an. uncertain period of time, 
442 and. n 1. 

Qarracha Khan, contemporary of 
Humayun, 686. See under Qariicha 
Beg and Quracha Khan. 

QSrun, the Korah of the Scriptures, 

, 249. 

Qlshan, a district and town of Persian 
‘Iraq, 30 n 1. 

Qaftdah , a form of poem, 608 and 
, n 3. 

Qiisim Husain Sultan Usbeg, one of 
• the Amirs of Humayun, 463. 

Qnsim Kuhi. Maulnnu, otherwise 
known as Miyan Kali Kabuli, one 
of the poets of the time of Iluma- 
*yun, 617, 684 and nn 1 and 8, 
601. 

Qasim fianbali, Malik, one of the 
, Amirs of the Lodi dynasty of Dihli, 
431 n 4, 443. 

Qa?r Bagh, a palace in Dihli, 126 n 3. 
Qa?r-i-Safed, a palace in Dihli, 82 
n 2, 183. 

Quasi, called also §aqif, founder of 
the Arab tribe of §aqif, 12 n 1* 
Qaf,ardUi-Nai8dn t converted into 
r pearls, 108 n 4. 

Qazdfir, an Amir of the Ghaznavide 
l dynhatyi 48.and nn 3 and 4. 

Qazi, an officer of justice under the 
. $adr, 610 n. 

Qa?i-i-Qliar^b, the planet Jupiter, 

: 368 and n 8. 

Qizi of the heavens, the planet 
Jupiter, 368 and n 3. 

Qaof Nishapur satirised, 633. 


Qazi ‘Abid, dntf of > the^ poets of th& 
reign of Sulfcan Firuz ghah Tughlaq, 
341 and n 2. 

Qizi Agir, contemporary of Sulfcan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 217. 

QnzI Baizawi, author of the Anwaru-U 
Tamil and the Nizdmu-t-Tawdrifeh , 
6 and n 4, 34, 45, 62, 62, 63. See 
also under Baizawi. 

Qazi IJamid of Balklj, a celebrated 
writer and poet, 76 and n 1. 

Qazi Khan, ?iau-d-Din, a court officer 
of Sultan Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 288, 289, 290. , 

Qazi Mughis of Hansi, one of the poets 
pf the reign of Sulfan Jalulu-d-Din 
ghilji, 245. 

Qazi Urdu, of Sultan Jalulu-d-Din 
: Khilji, 234. t 

QazwxnJ, author of the Asdru-l-Bilad 
and the ‘ Ajd'ibu-l-Makhlnqdt , 27 
n 4, 28 n, 79 n 2, 178 n 4, 

Qiblah, the direction in which Mus* 
lims turn in prayer, 368 n 1, 613 n, 
Qidahy arrows used for gamblings 
369 n 1. > 

Qidam, explanation of the term, 
1 n 4, 153 n 7. ) 

Qlran, Malik,—or 

Qiran-i-Timur Khan, otherwise called 
Timur Khan Qara Beg, one of th© 
Shamsiyah Maliks, 125 and n 4. 
Qirdnu-s-Sa'dain, a celebrated poem 
by Mir Khusru, the famous poet 
of Dihli, 135 n , 221 and n 2, 222 
and n 1, 223 and n. 
Qifafu>bAnbiya, Lives of the Pro 
phets, 205 n 3. 

Qiffa-t-8aldmdn wa Absdl of Maul ana 

Jami, 272 n 1* > 



Qif/, a district, 896 n 2. 

Qif/ah, a term of Prosody, explana¬ 
tion of, 608 and n 3. 

Qifmir , the thin pellicle which covers 
the date-Rtone, 496 n 10. 

Qifrdn , exudation from speoies of 
mountain pines, 182 and n 4. 

Qiwam> the stay or support of any¬ 
thing, 614 n 1. 

Qiwam Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Khizr Khan, the first of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 364, 375, 380. 

Qiwamu-d-Diu Khudawandzada, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 314. 

Qiwamu-l-Mulk Malik Qabul or 
Maqbul, one of the AmirB of Sultan 
Muhammad Tugjdaq Shah, 304, 315. 

Qiyamn-l-Mulk, one of the MalikB of 
Sull;an Mn‘izzu-d-DIn Kaiqubad 
BalbanI, 220, 224. 

Qizil Bash, the,—or 

Qizilbashes, Bed-caps, 48 n 2, 480, 
670, 672 and n 8, S73, 674, 676, 
576, 678, 692 n 9, 627 n 7. 

Qoraish, tribe of. See under Quraish. 

Qubbatu-l-Islam, a title of the city 
of Multan, 133 n 2. 

Qubul Naib Yazlr, the Khan-i-Jahan, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan FIroz 
Shah Tughlaq, 324. 

. QudsI, Mir J^usain of Karbala, the 
poet, 623 and n 6. 

Queen-consort of Humayun, 668. See 
IJamlda Banu Begam. 

Quetta, 667 n 9. 

Quicksilver, called Abu-bArwah, 340 
n 2. 

, Quly centre of an army in Turk!, 439 
4. Called also Ohul. 
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Qulinj or Colic, notes on, 49 n 2. 

Qulzum, the Ocean, 167. 

Quraoha Khan, contemporary of 
Humayun, 681 and n 9. See also 
under Qaraoha Beg and Qarricha 
Khan. 

Quraish or Qoraish, tribe of, 2 n 6, 
110 n 4, 287 n 2. 

Qur’an, the, 2nn 2, 8 and 4, 8nnl 
and 7, 4 and nn 1 and 2, 5 and 
n 1, 6 nn 1, 2 and 4, 18 n 1, 28 « 1, 
80 n 1, 61, 68 n 4, 63 n 2, 102 and 
n 4, 108 n 2, 110 n 4, 113 n 1, 116 
n 2, 126 n 3, 127, 128 n, 143 n 3, 
144 7i 2, 147 n 2, 160 nn 1 and 3, 
168 n and n 1, 169 n 5, 175 n 4, 
183 n 2, 191 n 1, 194 nn 1 and 4, 
201 n 2, 207 nn 1 and 4, 212 n 7, 
216 n, 218 n 2, 249 n 3, 261 n 6, 
262 n, 279 n, 288, 292 n 6, 811, 
319 n 1, 321 n 6, 331, 333, 366 n 4, 
368 n 1, 369 n 1, 372 nn 1, 2 and 3, 
878 n, 392 n 6, 412 n 1, 429 n 6, 
446 and n 6, 449 n 7, 460, 481 « 9, 
486 nn 2 and 3, 486 n 3, 510 and 
n 6, 611 and n 5, 614, 616, 616, 
617 n 8, 619 n 7, 622 n 6, 624 n 3, 
632 n 6, 647 n 14, 666 n 6, 666 n 8, 
677 n, 679 and n 6, 696 n 1, 603 
n 6, 616 and n 5, 632 n 1. 

Qur’an, seven manzils or divisions of 
the, 6 n 1. 

Qurchi , armed soldier in Turk!, 216 
n 3. 

Qurra Qumar, one of the MalikB of 
the Khiljl dynasty, 291, 293, 296. 

Quruna, an armed soldier, 216 and 
n 3. 

Quriinu'8-Sumbul , a poison, 172 n 2. 

Qutds, the Tibetan yafc,643 rt \ 
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Qufcb Kh&n. one of the Amirs of the 
Saiyyid dynasty! 401 n 2, 

Qutb Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Wall of Bangala, contemporary of 
Shir Khin Sur (q. w.) 470. 

Qu&b Khan of Itawah, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi family, 443. 

Qutb Khan Lodi, cousin of Sultan 
Bnhlul Lodi, 403 n 7, 404 and nn 2 
and 6, 405, 406, 407, 409 and n 7, 
423 and n 2. 

Qutb KhSn Naib, one of the Amirs of 
ghir ghSh, 476, 486, 488, 489, 490. 

Qnfcb Khan, son of ghir Khan Sur 
( q . v.), 467, 463, 472. 

Qufcb Minar of Dehli, called after 
Qutbu-d-Din Oghi Vt ) } 123 n 6. 

Qnfcbiyah Amirs, the Maliks of 8nl£an 
Qutbu-d-Din Aibak (q. v.), 90. 

Qnfcbn*d*Din Aibak or Ibak, Sultan, 
slave and adopted son of Sultan 
Mu'izzu-d-Din Ghuri, 70, 72, 77 
and n 3, 78 and n 3, 79 and n 3, 
80, 81 and n 2, 82 and n 2, 86, 87, 
88 n 1, 89, 90. 

Qutbu-d-Din Bakhtyar Gshi, Khwaja- 
i-Khwuj ft gan, a famous saint, 
known as Ka'ki, 92 and n 2, 123 
and n 6. 

Qutbu-d-Din Basan, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of the ghamsiyah dy¬ 
nasty, 124. 

Qutbu-d-Din tfusain ibn *A1I Ghuri t 
one of the ghamsiyah Maliks, 123 
n 3. 

Qutbu-d-Din Ibak. See under Qutbu- 
d-Din Aibak. 

Qutbu-d-Din Lak-bakhsh, or bestmcer 
of laktf a name of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
Din Aibak, 77 and n 4. 


Qutbu-d-Din Mahmud bin Muhammad 
Razi, author of the Shar A* i* Sham- 
sty ah , 427 n 1. 

Qutbu-d-Din Mubarak ghah, Sultan, 
son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 
of the Khilji dynasty of Dihli, 273, 
274 and n 1, 275, 282, 283, 284, 
289, 290, 291, 296 and n 3, 297. 

Qutbu-d-Din gjiah, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Muhammad Shah 1, son 
of Ahmad ghah, Sultan of Gujarat} 
357 n 3. 

Qutbu-d-Din, Saiyyid, ghaikhu-1- 
Islam of Dihli under the Sham- 
siyah Sultans, 123 and n 6, 132. 

Qut.bu-d-Din, eldest son of Saltan 
Shamsu-d-Din Tyal-timish, 98. 

Qutbu-d-Din Dshi, Khwaja, the 
famous saint, 92 and n 2, 123 aud 
n 6. 

Qutbu-I-‘Alam Shaikh Rnknn-I-Haqq 
Quraishi, Shaikhu-l-Islam under 
Sultan Muhammad Tuglilaq ghah, 
304 and n 4. 

Qutbu-l-Mashayikbi-l-^^am, Shaikh 
Sharafn-d-DIn Muniri, a famous 
saint, 416 and n 13. 

Qutlugh Khan, one of the Amirs of 
the dynasty of Sultan Shamsu-d- 
Din lyal-timish, 131, 132 and n 4. 

Qutlugh Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah. 
309, 311, 812, 313. 

Qutlugh Khan, Malik Fazlu-llah 
Balkhi, one of the Amirs of the 
Firiiz Shahi dynasty, 351 and n 2. 

Qutlugh Khan the Vazir, Qazi 
Sama‘u-d-Dm, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Husain gharqi of Jaunpur, 
406, 407. 
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Qutlugh Khwaja, the Mughal King of 
Khurasan, 305, See also under 
Qutluq Khwaja. 

Qutluq Khan, brother’s son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 259. 


Qutluq Khwaja, the son of Dua, the 
Mughul King of KhurasSn and 
Mawarau-n-Nahr, contemporary of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 250 and 
n 1 , 258, 305. 


Races of the North-Western Provinces 
of India , Elliott’s, 122 nl, 812 ti 7, 
384 n 3, 408 n 1,415 n. 

Radah, for Roh t a name of Afghanis¬ 
tan, 466 n 5, 493 n 6 , 

Radhanpur, a city of Gujerat, 28 n 2 , 
71 w 3. 

Radtf, in Persian prosody the name 
given to a syllable or word follow¬ 
ing the rhyme, 141 n 3. 

Rad?/, in Prosody a letter of prolonga¬ 
tion before the rawl , 607 and n 4. 

Rafi'n-d-DIn Safawi of Ij, Mir Saiy- 
yid, Hazrat-i-Muqaddas , contem_ 
porary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
445, 476 and n 5, 479, 513, 514. 

Rafizi , or heretic, a term applied to 
any of the S]ii‘ah sects, 156 n 1, 
604 and n 5, 626 n 6. 

Rafz, heresy, 626 and n 6 . 

Rahdbe t a oanal or aqueduot, 459 
n 5. 

Raha'e, for Rahdbe , a canal, 459 
n 5. 

Rahab river, the, 131 and n 2, 231, 
251, 377, 379, 409. 

Ral>itn Dad, Khwaja, one of the Amirs 
of the Lodi dynasty, 445 and n 6. 

Rahman , Suratu-r —, a chapter of the 
Qur‘an, 218 n 2. 

Rahmatu-lldhi , a term applied to a 

* weaver, 527, 528 n 1. 


Rahmatn-llahi Iqbal Khan, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty, 527. 

Rahu, a kind of flower, 142 n 3. 

Rahu, a Hindu mythological monBter 
and in Astronomy the ascending 
node, 163 n 2. 

Rai, the ancient Rhages, a district 
and town of Persian ‘Iraq, 30 and 
n 1, 35, 73 n 1. 

Rai-i-Raivan, title of Randhol, the 
uncle of Khnsru Khan Barawar- 
bacha, 290. 

Rai of Baranasi, the contemporary of 
Sul.tan Firoz Shah Tnghlaq, 329. 

Rai of Dholpur, the contemporary of 
the Lodis, 410, 419. 

Rai of Gwaliar, the contemporary of 
the Saiyyids, 381, 384, 398. 

R&is of Jajnagar, the, 329 n 6 . 

Rai of Satgayh, the contemporary of 
Sultan Firoz ghah, 329 and n 5 . 

Rai of Serinagar, for Rai Sir ( q . v.), 
360 n 3. 

Rai of Telinga, the contemporary of 
Sultan Qufcbu-d-Din Khilji, 286. 

Rai Bhim, the chief of Jammoo, con¬ 
temporary of Mubarak ghah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 383 and n 3 . 

Rai Firoz of Tilaundi, contemporary 
of Mubarak ghah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 382 and nn 1 and 2, 390. 
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Bai Jai Chand, Governor of Qanauj, 
contemporary of Sultan Shihabu-d- 
Dm Ghuri. 70. 

Bai Jaljin BhatT, Governor of the fort 
of Bha$ at the time of Timur’s in¬ 
vasion, 355 and n 4. 

BSi Karan of Gnjerat, contemporary 
of Sultan 'Allu-d-Dih Khilji, 256, 
266. 

Bai LaMjmaniya, La^hmia or Lak- 
minia, the ruler of Nadiya, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan Qutbn-d-Din 
Aibak, 82 and » 6, 83 n 1. 

Bai Pathura, Governor of Ajmir, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan Mu'izzu-d-Din 
Ghuri, 69, 70. See also Bai Pithora. 

Kli Pertab, one of the Amirs of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401 n 2. 

Bai Pithora, 257 and n 8. See under 
Bai Path ura. 

Bai Sanir, 360 n 8. See Bai Sir. 

Bai Sar, the Governor of Chand!war, 
contemporary of Khi?r Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 377. 

Bai Sen, contemporary of SJjir S£5h, 
475. 

Bai Sir, the ruler of Baitali, contem¬ 
porary of the Firuz Shahi dynasty, 
860 and n 8. 

Bai Unar, contemporary of Sultan 
Firoz Shah, 332 n 6. 

Bai Vikr&majit of Ujain, 95. 

Balseen, for Rasain or the two towns 
of Bis, 827 n 1. 

Raj I of Bheerbhoom, 829 n 9. 

Baja of Dangaya (Bundelkhand), the 
contemporary of Muhammad ghah 
of the Mughul dynasty, 25 n 5. 

Baja of GwlliXr, the contemporary 
of the Lodis, 419, 432. 


Baja of Jaisalmir, the contemporary' 
of Humayun, 662. 

Rajas of Jamu, 19 n 2. 

Baja of Kadba (P Garha-Katanka), 
the contemporary of Sultan Ibra¬ 
him Lodi, 433 n 3. 

Baja of Mandrayal, the contemporary 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 420. 

Baja of Nagarkot, the contemporary 
of Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 331. 

Baja of Qanauj, the contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 26. 

Baja of Bohtas, the contemporary of 
ghir Shlh, 467. 

Baja of Thatta, the contemporary of 
Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 408. 

Blja Dahir, contemporaiy of Moham¬ 
mad Qasim, the conqueror of Sind, 
12 n 2, 13 n. 

Baja Kansa, of Mathra, the enemy of 
Krishna, 24 n 6. 

Baja-Tarangint, an historical work in 
Sanskrit, 8 n 8, 18 n 1. 

Rajab, Malik, the Governor of Dep&I- 
pur under the Saiyyid dynasty, 383 
n 11. 

Rajab Nadira, Malik, the Governor of 
Multan under the Saiyyid dynasty, 
887. 

Raj Gar, a town on the banks of the 
Ganges, 404. 

Bajiwa, a canal leading from the 
Jumna to Hissir, 325 n 3, 326 n. 

Rajputana, 69 n 2, 298 n 7, 879 n 1, 
419 n 8. 

Rijputs, the, 13 n, 865 n 8, 882 n 4, 
384 n 8, 397 n 1, 414 n 13. 

Raju, Malii, one of the Amirs of the 
Firuz Shahi dynasty, 349. 

Rajuri, town of, 600. 
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Rabat Chandan , the red Sandal, 484 
n 1. 

Ham, a Raja of Hindustan, contem¬ 
porary of Sultan Mas'ud ibn Mah¬ 
mud Qhaznawi, 37. 

Ram Chand, the ruler of Bhatta, 
contemporary of the Afghan Sur 
dynasty of Dihli, 553, 554. 

Ram Chandra, the Raja of Deogarh, 
271 n 6. Same as Ram Deo 
(?•«.). 

Ram Deo, Rai of Deogir, contem¬ 
porary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
237, 247 w, 251 n 7, 256, 271 n 6, 
283. See the above. 

Ramal-i-mu^amman, a kind of proso- 
dial metre, 607 n. 

Ramayana, the, 8 n 2. 

Ramghar, a fortress in the province 
pf Agra, 70 n 4. 

Rana, village of, 364 n 7. 

Rana, the Governor of Amarkofc, con¬ 
temporary of Humayun, 666. 

Rana Sanka, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 444, 445, 446, 452, 
470. 

Randhol, Rai-i-Raiyan, the uncle of 
Khusru Khan Bari war, the favour¬ 
ite of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khilji, 
289, 290. 

Rangy a cluster of globular bells, 621 
n 2. 

Banking’s Elements of Arabic and 
Persian Prosody , 607 n. 

Rantanbhor,—or 

Rantanbhur, fortress of, in the pro¬ 
vince of Ajmir, 92 and n 4, 120 
and XL 4, 129, 236, 257 and nn 1, 
3 and 7, 258, 260, 261, 262, 410, 

* 426, 476, 479, 486, 526, 597. 


Ranthanbhur, fortress of, 92 and n 4. 
Same as the above {q. u.). 

Riinun the Black, a slave of Sidh Pal 
( q . v.) t 395. 

Rao Khilji, Governor of the fort of 
Bhat at the time of Timur’s inva¬ 
sion, 355 and n 4. 

Rao Zorawar Singh, also known as 
Rapar Sen, founder of the town of 
Rapari, 377 n 5. 

Rapar Sen, 377 n 5. See the above. 

Rapari,—or 

Rapri, district and town of, 377 and 
nn 4 and 6, 387, 404, 407, 413, 430. 

Raqiby name of the third arrow in 
the game of maisiry 369 n 1. 

Raqqdf-i-falaky or the dancer of the 
sky, a name of the planet VenuB, 
138 n 3. 

Ras, town of, 326 n , 327 and n 1. 

Rasain, the two towns of Ras, 326 n 
327 n h 

Rashid Vazir, Khwaja, minister of 
the King of Khurasan, 605. 

Rashidkot, fortress of, in the northern 
hill-range of the Pan jab, 498. 

Rashidu-d-Din, author of the Jdmi - 
*u-t-Tawarilshy 307 n 4, 363 n 1. 

Rata, village of, 364 and n 7. 

Rathor tribe of Rajputs, the, 384 wn 
2 and 3. 

Rauzatu-f-$af$y an historical work, 
62 and n 3,121 n 1. 

Raverty’s Tabaqat-i-Ndfiriy 13 n 1, 
14 nn 1 and 2, 16 nn 1 and 2, 19 n 

2, 20 n2y23n 1, 29 n 1, 31 n 1, 33 
n 2, 35 n 1, 37 n 6, 38 nn 1 and 3, 
42 n 3, 43 n 3, 44 nn 6 and 8, 45 n 

3, 46 n 2, 47 n 1, 49 n 4, 60 n 1, 65 
nn 2 and 4, 60 nn 1 and 2, 62 » 
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4,65 n 2, 66 nn 1, 2 and 6, 67 nn 1 
and 3, 69 nn 2, 3 and 4, 70 nn 1 and 

3, 71 nn 1,5, 6 and 7, 72 nn 1 and 

4, 73 n 2, 77 w 2, 78 n 3, 79 n 3, 80 
nn 8 and 4, 81 nn 2, 3 and 4, 82 nn 
8 and 4, 83 nn 1 and 3, 84 n and nn 

1 and 2, 85 nn 1, 2 and 4, 86 n 2, 
87 nn 1, 3 and 3, 90 nn 1 and 2, 
91 ti 1, 92 n 2, 94 n 2, 95 n 8, 98 nn 

2 and 6, 120 n 6, 121 nn 5 and 7, 
122 nn 1, 2 and 3, 123 nn 2, 3 and 
6, 124 n 3,125 nn 3 and 4,127 n 2, 
128 n 1, 129 n 4, 130 n 1, 131 n 4, 
132 n 1, 135 nl. 

Ravi, the, one of the five rivers of the 
Pan jab, 23 n 3, 67 n, 128, 188, 190 
and n 2, 355 n 1, 383, 384 n, 389 
and n 2, 392. 

Riiwal Pindi, 44 n 6. 

Rawar, Port of, in Sind, 12 n 2. 

Rawty the essential letter in the 
qdfiyah or rhyme, 607 nn 8 and 4. 
Ruy5t-i-A‘Ia, title of Saiyyid Khizr 
Khan, the first of the Saiyyid dy¬ 
nasty of Dihll, 376 and n 1. 

RazI, relative adjective from the town 
t of Rai, 30 n 1. 

RazI, Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zaka- 
rlya, known aB Rhazes, the famous 
physician, 30 n 1. 

RazI, Imam, 73. See under Fakhrn- 
d-DIn RazI. 

Raiftiyah Khatun, Saltan, eldest 
daughter of Sult;an Shamsu-d-DIn 
Iyal-timish, 98, 119, 120 and u 8, 
121 and nn 1 and 5, 122 and nn 1 
and 2, 294 and n 5. 

Red-caps, the, a name of tho Turko- 
manas of Garm Sir, 48 and n 2. 
See also under the Qizil Bash. 


Red Palace of SIrl, at Dihli, 260 n 7, 
261, 269 n 1. 

Red Sea, the, 169 n 1. 

Redhouse, Mr., 89 n 1. 

Redh ouse’s Turkish Dictionary , 675 
n 1, 

Reinaud, Oiographie d'Aboulfeda, 27 
nn 1 and 2, 30 n and n 1, 34 nn 1, 
2 and 3, 86 n 2, 67 n 1, 71 n 3, 
147 n 1, 167 n 4, 265 n 5, 307 
n 4. 

Rennell, 22 n 5, 69 n 2, 80 n 1, 93 n 
and n 1, 128 n 3, 129 n 2, 186 n 6, 
325 n 3, 326 n y 327 n 3, 344 n 7, 
355 n 1, 362 n 3, 364 n 4, 380 n 2, 
382 n 2, 415 n 7, 417 w 7, 419 n 6, 
420 n 5, 423 n 5, 630 n 3. 

Rewa, town of, 417 n 7. 

Rewa State, 417 n 7. 

Rewarl, a town in tho province of 
Miwat, 366 n, 537. 

Reyy, 30 n 1. Same town as Rai 
(q. v .). 

Rhagro, ancient name of the town of 
Rai ( q . v.), 30 n 1. 

Rhages, capital of the province of 
Rhagiana, 30 n 1. 

Rhagiana, the province of Rai in 
Persian ‘IrSq, 30 n 1. 

Rhazes, the famous physician, 80 
n 1. See under RazI, Abu Bakr 
Mohammad ibn Zakarlya. 

Rhtttorique et Prosodie des langues de 
V Orient Musulman , Garcin de 
Tassy, 428 n 2, 605 nn 8 and 9, 
606 n 2, 607 n 4, 608 n 3. 

RiisI, town of, 384 n 1. 

Ribdbahj the bag in which the arrows 
were put in the game of maisir t 
369 n 1. 
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Rib&f,, a fortified station on an 
enemy’s frontier, 44 n 5, 106 

n 2. 

Ribafc Amir, name of a plaoe in 
Seistan, 48 and n 1. 

Richardson’s Persian Dictionary , 214 
n 2, 215 n 6. 

Bidf t a letter of prolongation before 
the rawi of a rhyme, 607 n 4, 

Rig Veda, the, 293 n 5. 

Rij‘at f motion of a star in opposition 
to the movement in the normal 
direction, 374 n 7. 

Ring of ‘All, possessed of magical 
properties, 505 and n 6. 

Ring of Solomon, 205 n 3, 505 n 6, 
559 and n 2. 

Rishwatl, poetical name of Mir 
Saiyyid Na‘matu-llah (q.v.) f 533 
n 7, 534 n 4. 

Rizwan, the door-keeper of Paradise, 
194 and n 8, 281, 601. 

Rocky Citadel, the, or §hahr-i-Nau, 
on the banks of the Jnmna, 231. 

Roebuck’s Oriental Proverbs , 57 n 2, 
58 n 1, 218 n 2, 244 n 5, 301 
n 3. 

Roh, a name of Afghanistan, 466 and 
n 5, 493 and n 6. 

Rohilkhand,—or 

Rohilkhund, district of, known also 
as Kaithar, 185 n 2, 359 n 4, 364 
n 4. 

Rohri, town of, 559 n 6. 

Rohtak, town of, 72 n 2, 222, 351, 
364. 365, 375. 

Rohtas, fortress of,—in the Panjab, 
457, 466 7i 6, 468, 472, 474, 493, 498, 
501, 503, 692. 

Rohtas Bihar, Sarkar of, 185 n 1. 


Rohtas Sharqi, in the Shahahad dis¬ 
trict of Bengal, 466 n 6. 

Rohtasgafh, in the §hahabad district 
of Bengal, 466 n 6. v 

Romans, the, 18 n 1, 76 n, 104 n 2, 
494 n 7. 

Romans, Epistle to the, 474 n 1. 

Rome, 119 n 5. 

Rook, the castle at chess, 505 and n 2 

Rookn Khan, for Akat Khan tho 
nephew of Sultan ‘Alau-d*DIn 
ghilji, 269 n 5. 

Rose, properties of the, 148 n 4. 

Rosenweig-Schwannau’s Diwan Hafiz, 
121 n 3. 

Roshan, Pir, founder of the Roshaniy- 
yah Sect ( q . u.), 58 n 5. 

Roshan Beg Koka, one of tho Amirs 
of Hmnayim, 565. 

Roshaniyyah, or the Enlightened , a 
§ufi sect founded by Bayazid An- 
?ari, also called Pir Roshan, 68 
n 5. 

Ross. See under Elias and Ross. 

Bostrum , an ancient instrument of 
war, 29 n 5. 

Rox6na, wife of Alexander the Great, 
331 n 10. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of tho, 
16 n 2, 33 n 1, 47 7i 2, 59 « 1, 87 n 
1, 103 n 1, 109 n 4, 115 n and n 3, 
141 n 4, 330 n 7, 479 n 7, 571 
n 2. 

Rubdbj a stringed instrument like a 
guitar, 367 n 5. 

Ruby, Four kinds of, 25 n 2. 

Ruby Palace, at JDihli, 260. 

Hue, its efficacy in exorcism, 6X7 n 1, 

Ruh, tho vital principle, 144 n 2, 
145 ti. 
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'Bah or Bob, a name of Afghanistan, 
466 and n 6, 493 and n 6, 620. 
Bufyanl, a learned man of the time of 
Snlfcin ghamsu-d-Din lyal-timish, 
93 and n 2. 

Burn, a village of the dependencies of 
Lahore, 54 and n 2. 

Ruj&’i-Jcaukab, an astronomical term, 
874 n 7. See under Rij'at. 

Ruiht the cheek and also the oastle at 
chess, 505 n 2. 

Bnkn Khan Afghan, one of the Amirs 
of the Siir dynasty, 598. 
RuJcn-i-Yamini, the sonth corner of 
the Ka‘bah, 97 and n 4. 
Ruknu-d-Din Chanda Wazir, Malik, 
one of the Amirs of the Firuz 
ghahi dynasty, 841, 342. 
Buknu-d-Din Firoz ghih, Saltan, son 
*©f Saltan ghamsu-d-Dm Iyal- 
timiah ©7, 98, 99,113. 

Buknu-d-Din Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Jalalu-d-DIn Khilji, 244, 247 and n 
and n 6. See also ander Qadr Khan. 
Buknu-d-Din Quraishi, ghaikh, son of 
gjiaikb gadru-d-DIn ‘Arif and 
grandson of Shaikh Bahau-d-Din 
Zakariya, contemporary of the 
Sultans ‘Alau-d-Din and Qutbu-d- 
Din Khilji. 248 and n 2, 284, 304 
and n 4. 

Buknu-d-Din Tughral Beg, founder of 
the Saljuqiyyah dynasty of Khora- 
sln, 42 n 3, 61 n 6. 

Ruknu-l-ljaqq Quraishi, ghaikhu-1- 
Islam, 304 and n 4. Same as 
Buknu-d-Din QuraiBhi (q. v .). 

Bum, country of, 585 n 7, 621. 


Rum, Sea of,—the Mediterranean, 
153u 1. 

Bum, Saltan of,-title of the Sultans 
of Turkey, 480. 

Bum! Khan, the Artillerist of HnmS- 
yun, 466 and n 7. 

Run, a place near Lahore, 54 n 2. 
Buna, a village in Nisapur of Khar5- 
san, 54 n 1. 

Runi, Abu-l-Faraj, a celebrated poet 
of the time of Saltan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 63 w, 54 and n L 
Rupar, town of, 362 and n 1, 380 and 
7i 2, 882 and n 8. 

Ruqaiyyah, daughter of Muhammad 
and wife of ‘Usman ibn 'Affan, 59 n 4. 
Rushana, wife of Alexander the 
Great, 382 n. 

Rustam, the famous hero of ancient 
Iran, 14 ti 3, 39, 114, 116 a 5, 117, 
127, 180 ti 2, 181 and n 1 , 199, 207, 
294, 548. 

Rustam, one of the Generals of the 
Great Timur, 358 n 6. 

Rusuldar, Saiyyid, one of the court 
offioers of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 328. 

Rusuli, poetical name of Mir Saiyyid 
Na‘matu-llah, one of the poets of 
the reigu of Islem Shah. 533 and 
7i 7, 534 and n 4. 

Rusulpur, the fortress of ghamsibad, 
472. 

Ruswai, disgraced , 499. 

Ruttunpoor, for the town of Uahpur, 
410 n 3. 

Ruzbih, Persian name of Salman ah 
Farsi, 572 n 1. 
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Sa‘adat Khan, commonly known as 
‘Abdu-r-Rashld Sudani, one of the 
Amirs of the FIruz Shahi dynasty, 
349, 350 and n 3. 

Sa‘adat Khan Barbak, 350 n 3. Same 
as the above (q. v.). 

Sabby reviling on religious grounds, 
when justifiable, 577 n. 

Sabotghar, a fortress in the province 
of Agra, 70 n 4. 

Siibit-bin-Jabir al-Fahml, commouly 
known as Ta’abbata Sharran, a 
famous Arab athlete and warrior, 
527 n 3. 

Sab‘u»l-Mathani. the first chapter of 
the Qur’an and also the seven 
manzils or divisions of this book, 

6 n 1. 

Sachau’s Albtr&ni, 17 n 4, 22 n 5, 23 
n 2, 76 n, 79 n 2, 95 n 5, 104 n 2, 
108 n 4, 131 n 2. 

Sacred Books of the East , 110 n 4. 

Sacy, Do, Anthologie Grammalicale 
Arabe , 6n4. 

Sa‘d, an auspicious planet, 630 and 
nn 2 and 3. 

Sa‘d FalsafI, the poet,—one of the 
contemporaries of Mir Khusru, 298. 

Sa‘d ibn Salman, Khwuja, father of 
the famous poet Mas‘ud Sa‘d 
Salman Jurjani, 52 n 5, 55. 

Sa^-uAkbar, name given to Jupiter 
by astrologers, 79 n 2. 

Sa'd-i-Manficp, one of the poets of 
the reign of Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn 
ghiljl, 245, 246. 

Sa^dn, name of Jupiter and Venus 
as the two auspicious planets, G30 
n 2. 


Sadar Mahadeo, Rai of Arankal, one 
of the contemporaries of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-DIn Tughlaq §h£h, 297. 

Sadhu Nadir,—or 

Sadhii Nadira, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Khizr Khan, first Sultan 
of the Saiyyid dynasty, 378 and 
n 3, 379. 

Sa‘dl of Shlriiz, Shaikh, 187 and 
n 2. 

Sadldi, author of aUAfughrii ft Shar- 
hi-l-Mujaz (q. v ), 5 n 3, 31 u, 42 n, 
49 n 2, 102 n 1, 148 n 4, 319 n 4, 
320 u, 532 n 7, 533 n. 

Sadpal or Sidh Pal, grandson of 
Kanjul Khatrl, a prot4g4 of the 
Mubarak Shahi family, 393 n 3, 
394, 395, 397. 

Sadr y a term of Prosody, explanation 
of, 606 n 4. 

Sadr , highest officer of justice, 609 
n 6. 

$adr-i-Jahdn, Chief Judge, 623 
n 5. 

Sadr Jahan Gujratl, the Historian, 
300 n 3. 

Sadr-t-kull, Chief Judge, 523 n 5. 

Sadr-i-mustaqill , J udge-plenipoten- 

tiary, 609 and n 6. 

Sadru-d-DIn ‘Arif, Shaikh, son of 
Shaikh Bahau-d-DIu Zakarlya, 133 
n 2, 248 n 2. 

Sadru-d-DIn MultanI, the Shaikhu-l- 
Islam under Sultan FIroz Shah. 
Tughlaq, 324. 

Sadru-l-Mulk Najmu-d-Dm Abu 
Bakr, the Wazlr of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din Mas'ud Shah of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty, 124. 
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Sadru-f-Sudiir , Chief Judge, 506, 523 

and n 5. 

Sa‘du-d-Din at-Tafttzani, author of 
the Mutawwal , 428 n 3. 

§aduq, ghaikh, author of the JamVu- 
UAhhbdV) 139 n 5. 

gafa, a hill in the vicinity of Makkah, 
279 n. 

gafdar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
the Firuz Shall! dynasty, 341. 

Safdar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419 and n 1. 

Safedar or Saftdar, the white Poplar 
or Abele, 494 and n 6. 

Saffron, notes on, 41 n 2. 

Saftdar , the white Poplar. See un¬ 
der Safedar. 

Safih , one of the blank arrows in the 
game of Maisir , 369 n 1. 

Sag-i-falak, the dog of the sky, 498, 
and n 6. 

Sagur, town of, 304 n 1. 

fyah&'if ji-l'Kaldm , a treatise on Meta¬ 
physics, 427 n 1. 

Sahar, Sarkar of, 410 n 4. 

Sahiiranpur, hills of, 334 n 7. 

gafoibu-z-Zanj, ‘All ibn Muhammad, 
of the family of ‘All, raises a revolt 
at Ba$ra, 358 n 3. 

SahihU’l-Bul&dri , the famous collec¬ 
tion of authentic traditions by 
Imam Bukhari. 6 n 3. 

Sahsaram, a dependency of Rohtas, 
466, 468, 471, 484, 633. 

Sahur , or morning meal on a fast day, 
177 n 4. 

S&i, the,—one of the principal 
streams of Oudh, 222 n 3. 

Sa‘id Khan, one of the Amirs of Sul¬ 
tan Sikandar Lodi, 419. 


Sa‘id Khan, brother of A‘zam Huma- 
yun of Labor, one .of the Amirs of 
ghir Shah, 491, 493, 498. 

Sa‘Id Khan Lodi, one of the Amirs of 
the Lodi dynasty, 434. 

Sa‘id Sar§ari, IJaji, envoy of the 
Egyptian Khalifah to Sulfcan Mu¬ 
hammad Tughlaq Shah. 310 and 
n 1. 

Sai'des or Saiyyids, title of the des¬ 
cendants of ‘Ali ibn Abi T^lib, 80 
n 5. 

Saifi, author of a treatise on Prosody, 
183 n 1. 

Saifu-d-Din Kuji, feudatory of Hansi, 
one of the Maliks of the ShamBiyah 
dynasty, 98 and n 2, 120 n 2. 

Saifu*d-Din, Malik, son of Malik 
Nizamu-d-DIn the ruler of Oudh, 
one of the Amirs of Sulfcan Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, 334. 

Saifu-d-Din Suri, brother of‘Alau-d- 
Din IJasan the king of Ghor, 60. 

Sairu-l-'Ibdd ilad-Ma'ad , one of the 
works of Hakim Sanal, 56 n 2. 

Saiyyid, application of the term, 80 
n 5, 303 tl 4. 

Saiyyid EuWiari, a Muhammadan 
saint, 80 n 1. 

Saiyyid Khan, Khan-i-A'zam, son of 
Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah, 388, 
396. 

Saiyyid Man$ur, one of the Generals 
of Amir Muhammad, son of Sulfcan 
Mafomud Ghaznawi. 46. 

Saiyyid Rusulddr , one of the Court 
officers of Sultan Firoz §hah Tugh¬ 
laq, 328. 

Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah, one of 
the Amirs of J£hi?r Khan of the 
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Saiyyid dynasty, 388 and nn 1 
and 2. 

Saiyyid Zada-i-*Alawi, §hah Nabsn, 
grandson by liis mother’s side of 
Sultan Shamsu-d-DIu lyal-timish, 
260 and n 7, 261. 

Saiyyidu-s Sadat Saiyyid Salim of 
Tabarhindah, 388 n 1. See under 
Saiyyid Salim. 

Saiyyidu-s-Salafcln Sultan Ibrahim 
ibn Mas'ud ibn Mali mud Ghaznawl, 
51,52. See under Ibrahim. 

Saiyyids, the descendants of ‘All, 80 
n 5. 

Sajdah or Sijdah, a prostration in 
prayer, 612 n 3. 

Sakbdf a dish made of wheat flour, 
meat and vinegar, 298 n 5. 

Saketh, a township in the Sarkar of 
Qanauj, 410 n 4. 

Sakib, for the township of Saklt, 410 
n 4. 

Saklna, town of, 377 and n 4. 

Saklt, a town in the Etah District of 
the N.-W. Provinces, 377 n 4, 407 
n 1, 410 and n 4. 

Saklt Singh, the Rai of Itawa, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 
410 n 4. 

Saklta, town of, 377 n 4. See the 
town of Saklt. 

Sakkar, fortress of, 422. 

Sakpat, for the town of Saklt ( q . v.), 
410 n 4. 

Saktl, a female deity , 20 n 5. 

Sal wood, 699 and n 13. 

Sal Mastan, for Shol-o-Mastang, two 
villages near Quetta, 567 n 9. 

SI1 Wahsanan, for Shal-o-Mastang, 
two villages near Qnetta, 567 n 9. 


SalaraSn and Absal, Story of, one of 
the poetical works of Maulana 
‘Abdu-r-Rafoman JamI, 272 n 1. 

Saldtm-i-haqlqi, trne kings, i.e., the 
prophets, 143 n 1. 

Saldtin-i-majaz? , so-called kings, i.e. f 
the kings of the earth, 143 and n 1. 

Salbiihan, the Raja of Patna, one of 
the contemporaries of Sultan Sikan- 
dar Lodi, 416. 

Saldl, a Mughnl commander, attacks 
Hindustan in the reign of Sulfcan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khiljl, 249 and n 5. 

Sale’s Koran , Preliminary Discourse, 
21 ?i 1, 157 n 2, 499 n 5. 

Salim Chishfci of Fathpur, ShaiWi, the 
famous saint, 488, 508, 535, 600. 

Salim Shah, son of Shir Shah, of the 
Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihll, 447, 
490 and n 4, 494, 495, 497, 500, 
502, 525, 526, 527, 588. See uuder 
Islem Shah. 

Salim of Tabarhindah, Saiyyid, one 
of the Amirs of Khizr Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dihll, 388 and 
nn 1 and 2. 

Salima, same as the SarsutI, a tribu¬ 
tary of tho Sutlej, 330 and nn 4 
and 7. 

Salim pur, village of, on the south 
bank of the Gandak, 409 n 5. 

SaljiiqTyah dynasty of Khurasan and 
Mawardu-n-Nahr, 35 nn 1 and 3, 
38 n 3, 42 n 3, 51 n 2, 55 n 3, 61 
n 5. See also the next. 

Saljuqs, the, 33 n 1 , 42 n 1 , 45 and 
7t 2, 51, 167 n 3. See the above. 

Salm, one of the sons of Farldun, of 
the ancient kings of Persia, 435 
and n 2. 
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Salman al-Farsi, called in Persian 
Riizbih, one of the Companions, 
572 and n 1. 

Salman Siwaji, a famous poet, pane¬ 
gyrist of Amir §haii& Hasan and 
hil son Sultan Awais Jalayer, 571 
n 9, 605, 633 and n 1. 

Salt Range, the, 19 n 4, 128 n 3, 

8alu, gh5h Muhammad Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 618 and 
n 7, 619. 

Sam, one of the heroes of the Shah* 
nima , 72, 178 n 2. 

Sim Mlrsa, brothor of §hiih Tahmisp 
of Persia, 453 and n 8, 455. 

Saraak, the fish which bears the 
Earth, 152 and n 2. 

Saurian, ancestor of the Samani Kings 
of Khnriskn. 72. 

1 Simaua, town of, 132, 186, 221, 243, 
805, 810, 828, 330, 334, 338, 842, 
843, 352, 856, 360, 362, 364, 365 
and n 6, 378, 382, 390, 391, 392, 
896, 898, 399, 438, 595. 

Samanis, tho, a dynasty of Kings 
in Khurasan and Mawaran-n-Nahr, 
13 n 1, 14 n 1, 16 n 2. 

Samar, the Mugful, one of the gene¬ 
rals of Chingiz Khan, 188 nn 1 
and 2. 

Samarqand, town of, 6 n 3, 27 n 1, 
59 n 1,159 n, 310, 359, 443, 670 n 7. 

flam&rqandi, author of the Shark-i- 
on Metaphysics, 427 n 1. 

Samarra, also called Surra-raan-raa, 
a town in *Iriq on the Eastern 
bank of the Tigris, 59 n 1, 671 n 2. 

Sami‘u-d-Din, a protdgS of Muham¬ 
mad ghih, son of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, 838. 


Sama'u-d-Din Kanbawi,—or 

Sama'u-d-Din Kanbu of Dihli, Shaikh, 
one of the greatest of the ‘Ulama 
Shaikhs, contemporary of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 411 and n 9, 430. 

Sama'u-d-Din Qntlngh Khan the 
Yazir, one of the Amirs of Snltan 

. IJasain Sharqi of Jaunpur, 406. 

Sambal. See under Sambhal. 

Sambalaka, the town of Sambhal as 
called by Ptolemy, 364 n 4, 

Sambast, town of, 358 n 6. 

Sambhal, district and town of, called 
also Sambal, Sanbal and Sanbhal, 
335 and n 8, 351, 364, 375, 395, 
396, 406, 415, 418, 419, 426, 431 n 
4, 436 and n 6, 443, 444, 451, 495, 
525, 645, 647, 648, 690 n 5, 597, 
598, 604. 

Samir, Rai, Governor of Itawa, con¬ 
temporary of Khi?r Khan of the 
dynasty of the Saiyyids, 380 n 5. 

Samirah, otherwise known as Surra- 
man-ra’a or Samarra, in ‘Iraq, 671 
and n 2. 

Samnan, town of, 671 n 9. 

Sumothala, a place twelve krohs from 
Lahore, 349 

Samimdar, name of the Bang Mati 
when it enters Hindustan, 84 n. 

Samvat era of YikramadityS, 95 and 
n 5. 

^an'a*, capital of Yaman in Arabia, 
262 n. 

Sanni, Hakim,—the celebrated poet 
of Ghazni. 35 n 1, 56, 67. 

SanRrn or Sannlm, town of, 138 n 1, 
236, 310, 330 n 7, 438. 

Sanbal, town of, 376. See Sambhal. 

Sanbal, Sarkir of, 495. 
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Sanbal, a tribe of the Afghans, 500. 

Sanbhal. See under the town of 
Sambh&l. 

Sanbuz hills, the Kumaon hills, 188 
n 1. 

Sanchi inscription, the, 18 n 1. 

Sandal wood, notes on, 484 and n 1, 
627 and n 2. 

Sandila, district of, 349. 

Sang Snrakh, on the route between 
GhaznTn and the Panjab, 78 and 
n 3. 

Sanir, Rai, of BaitalT, contemporary 
of the Firuz Shahi dynasty, 860 
n 3. 

Sanka, Rano, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 444, 445, 446, 452, 
470. 

Sankapur, for the town of Shikarpur, 
487 and n 2. 

Sankot, for the fortress of Sialkot, 49 
and n 1. 

Sannam or Sanam, town of, 138 n 1, 
236, 310, 330 n 7, 438. 

Saqif, called also Qassi, founder of 
the Arab tribe of §aqif, 12 n 1. 

§aqif, a tribe of the Arabs, 12 n 1, 
28 nl. 

Saqirldt or Siqlaf., a silken stuff bro¬ 
caded with gold, 643 and n 3. 

Sar, Rai, Governor of Chanda war, 
contemporary of Khizr Khan of 
the dynasty of the Sayyids, 377. 

Saracens, the, 635 n 6. 

Sarakhs, a city of Khurasan, also 
called Sarkhas, 43 and nn 1, 2 and 
8, 71. 

Saran, town of, 406 and n 4, 417. 

S a rang Khan, the ruler of Dipalpur, 
one of the Maliks of the Firuz 


Shahi dynasty, 349, 352, 358, 365, 
358, 362, 880 and n 4. 

Sarang Khan, one of the Afghan 
Amirs of Blbar, 444, 

Sarangpur, town of, 454. 

Sarastu, township of, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sambhal, 625. 

Saraswati, the, 330 n 7. See under 
the Sarsuti river. 

Sardar, town of, 326 n 2. 

Sarddrs in front of the throne, 497. 

Saregh Kotwal, an officer of Sultiin 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 22. 

SargdawarT, a ford on the Ganges, 
377. See also under Sarkdawari. 

Sari,—or 

Sariyah, a town of Tabaristan, 36 
and n 3. 

Sarju river, also called the Saru (q. v.) t 
221 n 3, 222 n 3, 223 n. 

Sarkar of Allahabad, 416 n 3. 

Sarkar of Hi??ar Firoza, 439. 

Sarkar of Qanauj, 410 n 4, 538. 

Sarkar of Sahar, 410 n 4. 

Sarkar of Sanbal, 495. 

Sarkars of Hindustan, 496, 496. 

Sarkdawari, town of, 311, 312. See 
also under Sargdawari. 

Sarkes, in Gujarat near to Ahmad- 
abad, 357 n 4. 

Sarkhas, a city of Khurasan, called 
also Sarakhs, 43 and nn 1, 2 and 3, 
71. 

Sarkhatra, canal, 327 n 8. 

Sarkhech, near Ahmadabad, 367 n 3. 
See the following. 

Sarkhej,—or 

Sarkhez, in Gujarat near to Ahmad¬ 
abad, 357 and nn 3 and 4. 

Sar Manzil, 595. 
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Sarmast Khan, the Afghnn, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihli, 501, 534. 

Sarmast Khan SarbanT, one of the 
Amirs of ‘Adll, 538. 

Sar Salalil Kotwal, an officer of Sultan 
Qufcbu-d-DIn Mubarak Shah, son of 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khiljl, 275 and n 1, 
277. 

Sarsatl, a fortress in tho hills of 
Kashmir, called also Sarsatl and 
SarsutI (q. v.) f 36 and n 1. 

Sarsutl river, called also the Saras- 
watl, and tho Salima, 27 n 4, 69, 
324, 330 and nn 6 and 7, 382. 

Sarsutl, the country south of the 
Himalaya, also called Sarsatl and 
Sarsatl, 70 and n 1, 80. 

Sarsutl, fortress of, 293, 324, 827 and 
n 3, 355, 404 n 2. See under Sar- 
satl. 

Sartez ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, one of the 
Maliks of Sul fan Muhammad Tugh- 
laq Shah. 302, 314 and n 2. 

Saru river, called also the Sarj 0. 
(q. v.) } 222 and n 3, 238, 239, 298. 

Sarud, district of, 495 n 3. 

Sarur, town and distriot of, 326 and 
n and n 2, 495 and n 3. 

SarwanI, Khan-i-Khaniin. Governor 
of the fort of Rantanbhur, contem¬ 
porary of Sher ghah, 475. 

Sarwaru-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks of 
Mubdrak ghah of the dynasty of 
the Saiyyids, 393, 394, 395, 396, 
897. 

Sasan, founder of the Snssanide dy¬ 
nasty of Persian Kings, 72. 

Sassanide dynasty of Persian Kings, 
46 n 5. 


Sasseram, town of, 185 n 1. 

Satal Dev, of Sorath, a rebel in the 
reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khiljl, 
264. 

Satgana, country of, 387 and n 3. 

Satganw, district of, 302. 

Satgarh, town of, 829 and n 4. 

Safhiyat , superficialities, 604 n 9. 

Satlaj, the, 23 n 3, 70 n 1, 190 and 
n 2, 325 n 3, 326 and «, 8 30, 362 
and nn 1 and 3, 363 n, 380 n 2, 381, 
382 and n 2, 590 n 5, 593. Called 
also the Satlaz and the Sutlej. 

Satlaz, the river Satlaj ( q.v.) t 330 
and n 5. 

Sdtii, the rcof of a house in TurkI, 
494 n 7. 

Satur , 494 and n 7. 

Saturn, notes on the planet, 217 n 5. 

Sauda, black bile, 6 n 3. 

Saulajan, from tho Persian Chaugdn , 
a stick with a curved extremity, 
79 n 1. 

Saulajan , origin of the modern game 
of polo, 417 n 8. 

Sanr, Jabal, a mountain near Mecca, 
149 n, 158 n 1. 

Sawadu-l-A^am, meaning of the 
expression, 8 n 4. 

Sawa or Sawah, a city of Khurasan. 
571 n 9, 633 n 1. 

SawajI, Jamalu-d-DIn Salman, a 
famous Persian poet, contemporary 
of gbaikh Hasan Jalnyer and his 
son Sulfcan Awais, 671 n 9, 605, 633 
and n 1. 

Sawana, fort of, 264 n 6. 

Sawas, district of, 476. 

SazSwal Khan, one of the Amirs of 
ghlr Shah, 475, 492, 495. 
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Scherpour, town of, 82 n 1, 93 n. 

Sedillob’s Tables Astronomiques 
d’Oloug Beg } 198 n 2. 

Sohwan, in the Karachi district of 
Sind, 560 n 8. 

Seistan, province of, 19, 47, 50. 

Seljuqs, the. See under the Saljuqs. 

Sepulchre of tho Poets in Tabriz, 
called the Surkhab, 339 n 4. 

Sordi Talawarl, a common name of 
tho town of Tarayan, 90 and n 1. 

Seven labours of Isfandiyar, in the 
Shdh-Ndma t 103 n 2. 

Seven Places, the seven labours of 
Isfandiyar, 103 and n 2. 

Seven poems of tho Jahillyat, called 
the Mu'allaqdb , 99 and n 6. 

Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 207 n 1. 

Sewand Rfii, or SundhI Rni, tho 
Hindu General of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad, son of Sultan Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawl, 34 and n 2. 

Shab-i-Bardt, the fifteenth of the 
month of Sha‘ban, 488 and n 5. 

Shadarwan, fortress of, in Khurasan, 
583 n 4. 

ghaddad ibn *Ad, a king of the 
ancient Arabs, 261, 202 n, 263 n, 
501 and n 3. 

ShadI, a servant of Muhammad Khan 
Sur, Governor of the country of 
Chaund, 468. 

ShadI Khan, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din Khilji, 268, 272, 275, 278, 283. 

Shad! Kath, the Sar Salaljl Kotwdl or 
chief captain of Sultan Qut;bu-d- 
Dln Khilji, 275 n 1, 283 and n 9. 

ShadI Haib-i-Khass, Malik, tho Hdjib 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 274, 
295. 


Shafi'I, Imam, founder of the Shafi‘ite 
sect of Sunni Muslims, 57 n 1. 

Shafi'ites, the,—one of the four sects 
of Sunni Muslims, 57 n 1, 73 n 1, 
514. Soe the above. 

Shah ‘Abdu*l*‘Aziz of Dihll, author 
of the Tuhfa-i’hnd-'ashariyah, 
577 7i. 

Shah Abu-1-Ma‘all, one of tho Amirs 
of Humayun, 592, 594, 596, 597. 

Shah ‘Alam, one of the Amirs of 
Sher Shah of tho Afghan Sur dy¬ 
nasty, 477. 

Shah Hasan, ono of Amirs of Biibar, 
446, 

Shah Hindal, 587. See under MIrzd 
Ilindal, 

§hah Husain Arghun, Mlrzii, Governor 
of Tatta, one of the contempora¬ 
ries of Humayun, 559, 560 and 
n 8, 561 and n 2, 562, 566, 667, 
580. 

ghali Isma‘Il Safawl HusainI, King 
of Persia, 449, 570, 572 n 8. 

Shah Ja'far Khwandi DakkanI, a 
Shl‘ah divine, contemporary of 
Nizam Shah BabrI, 624, 625. 

Shah Kamran, 684. See under 
Kamran MIrza. 

Shah Mansur Birins, one of the Amirs 
of Babar, 441. 

Shah Mir of Agra, Saiyyid, ono of 
the contemporaries of Islem Shah, 
526. 

Shah MIrza, son of Muhammad 
Zaman MIrza, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 452, 458. 

Shah Muhammad of Dihll, contem¬ 
porary of ghor gjiah and Islem 
Shah, 504, 505, 506. 
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gjiah Muhammad Farmnli, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah, 499 and n 7, 
638, 6 89, 640. 

Sh»h Muhammad Khan Salu, one of 
the Amirs of HumSyun, 618 and 
n 7, 619. 

gfcah Muhammad Shahdbadi, Mulla, 
translator of the History of Kashmir , 
8 n 8. 

Shah Murad, son of ghah Tahmasp 
of Persia, 672, 673 and n 1, 676, 
676. 

Shah Najaf, grandson by his mother’s 
side of SnlfcSn Shamsu-d-DIn Iyal- 
timish, 260 n 7. 

Shah Hamah. See under the Shah- 
ndma. 

ghih Rukh, grandson of the Great 
Timur, Sultan of Persia, 618 n 1. 

ghih Tahir JunaidI, the poet, 624 
n 6. Same as the next ( q . v.). 

Shah Tahir Khondl,—or 

8h*h T^hir Khwandl DakkanI, one 
of the poets of the time of Hums- 
yun, 624 and n 6, 626 and n 8, 
626, 632 , 635, 636. 

Shah Tahmasp, King of Persia, con¬ 
temporary of Humayun, 463, 466, 
466, 460, 669, 670, 672, 624. 

fih*h Turkan, mother of Sultan 
Ruknu-d-DIn Firoz Shah ibn gham- 
su-d-DIn Iyal-timish, 98 n 1. 

ghflhab. See under ghihSb. 

Sh ahabad, district and town in 
Bengal, 330 n 7, 334, 439, 466 
n 6. 

6hahabu-d-Daulat. See under Shihn- 
bu-d-D&ulat. 

Sh»htbu-d-DIn. See under ghiha- 
ba-d-Dm. 


ghahanshah Sayyid Zada-i-‘AlawI 
a descendant on the mother’s side 
from Sultan ghamsu-d-DIn Iyal- 
timish, 260 and n 7. 

Shahbaz Khan Luhdnl, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 
490 and n 4, 692. 

ghahik BIrbak, the Khan-i-Jahan, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mu‘iz- 
zu-d-Din Kaiqubad Balbanl, 221. 

ghahik Wazlr Khan, one of the Maliks 
of the Balbanl dynasty, 220. 

Shahln, Malik, known by the title of 
Wafa Malik, one of the Amirs of 
the Khiljl dynasty, 284. 

Shahln, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
the Flruz Shahl dynaBty, 344. 

ghahjahanpur District, N.-W. Pro¬ 
vinces, 646 n 3, 698 n 9. 

Shahna-i-Shahr . City Constable, 401. 

8hdh-nama of Firdausi, 32 n 1, 88 n 2, 
103 n 2, 116 n 6, 178 n 2, 180 n 2, 
207 « 7, 321 n 1, 435 n 2. 

Shah-ndma. Atkinson’s, 32 n 1, 116 
n 6, 178 n 2, 180 n 2, 321 n 1, 435 
n 2. 

Shah-ndma of Badr Shashi the poet, 
321. 

ghahnawaz, on the eastern bank of 
the Ravi, 355 n 1. 

ghahpur, ghdh Muljammad Khan, one 
of the Amirs of Humayun, 618 n 7. 

ghahrastanl’s al-Milal wa-n-Nihal , 
157 n 2, 158 n. 

Shahr-i-Nan, on the banks of the 
Jumna, 231. 

ghahr-i-Sabz, in Bokhara, 670 n 7. 

Shahrukhu a coin first coined by Shah 
Rukh the Mughul Sultan of Persia, 
618 n 1. 
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gfeabru-llah, brother of ‘Ainu-l-Mulk 
Mnltani, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 311, 
312. 

gbahu Lodi the Afghan, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Muhammad Tugh¬ 
laq ghah, 305 and n 1. 

gbShzada Fatb Khan. See Fatb 
Khan, son of Sultan Firoz Shah. 

g]iahzada Fatb Khan Herat, one 
of the Amirs of Sulfcan Mubarak 
Shah of Jaunpur, 301. 

gkahznda Mubarak Khan. Soe 
Mubarak Khan, son of Sulfcan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 

Sliahzada Mubammad Khan. See 
Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan 
Firoz gl±ah. 

Shaikh, application of the term, 303 
n 4, 504. 

Shaikh ‘All, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

Shaikh ‘Ali, one of the AmirB of 
Humayun, 566 n 1. 

Shaikh ‘Ali Moghul, the ruler of 
Kabul, contemporary of Mnbarak 
Shah of the dynasty of the 
Sniyyids, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392. 

ghaiMi-allahdiyah of Khairabiid, 546 
and n 1. 

ghaikh Bayazid, brother of Mii^afa 
Farmali, one of the Afghan Amirs 
of Babar, 444, 

ghaikh IJamid, the commentator of 
Sanbal, contemporary of Humayun, 
604. 

ghaikb fjasan Jalayer, King of 
Khurasan, 633 n L. 

Shaikh Khuran. one of the Hindustani 
Amirs of Babar, 444, 445. 
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g^ailgi, son of Malik Marwan Danlat, 
Governor of Multan under the 
Firuz ghahi dynasty, 376. 
ghaiUi Sa‘di of Shiraz, author of the 
Qulistdn , 187 and n 2. 

Shaikh T^hir, one of the Amirs of 
the Lodi dynasty, 418. 

ShaiWia Khakar,—or 
Shnikha Khukhar, Malik, contem¬ 
porary of the Firuz ghiihi dynasty, 
347, 349, 358 and n 6, 381 and n 6, 
398 and n 2. 

Shaikhan, the,—title of the Abu Bakr 
and ‘ Umar, the first two Khali- 
fahs, 303 n 4. 

ghaikhs, holy shrines of the, at Mul¬ 
tan, 392. 

S h a i khu -1 - II a d iy ah Jaunpuri, ati 

author, 4-'8, 429. 
ghaikhu-l’Islam, 506. 
ghaikhu-l-Mashaikh gjinikh Hasan 
Zinjnni, a famous saint of Labor, 
383 and n 6. 

Shaikhu-l-Nadiyah Jannpuri, 429 
glmikhzada-i-Bust;nmi A‘zam Malik, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
Shah Tnghlaq, 328. 
gjmikhzada Dimishqi, one of the 
courtiers of Suit; an Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Tnghlaq Shah, 298. 
ghnikhzada-i-Jom, — or 
Shaikhzada-i-Jami, one of the learned 
men of the time of Sultan Qufbu- 
d-Din IHiilji, 284, 318. 
Shakarganj, Shaikh.-—or 
ghnkkar Ganj, ShaiWi, 135 n, 271 n 
4. Same as ghaikh Faridu-d-DIn 
Ganjshakar ( q . v.). 

Shal, village of, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Quetta, 567 n 9. 
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Bhal Mashang, village of, 667 n 9. 
filial Mustang, village of, 567 and n 9, 
ghal-o-Mastiin, two villages, 667 n 9. 
fiiiil-o-Mastang, two villages near 
Quetta, 667 n 9. 

Sham (Syria), 686 and n 7. 
Shamd'ilu-l-Muhammadiyah , name of 
a book, 626 n 6. 

Shdmtdna . a kind of marquee, 460 
and n 4, 497 n 1. 

Shams Khan, uncle of Tatar Khan, 
the son of ftafar Khnn ( q. v.) t 361. 
gtams Khan Autyadi, son of Auhad 
Khan, the ruler of Baiana under 
the Firuz ghahi and Saiyyid dy- 
nasties, 369, 360 and n 5, 378, 
379, 385 and n 1. 

Simms Khun Luhtini, one of the 
Amirs of lslem gliah, 493, 494. 
gdiams Khutun, sister of Qufcb Khan 
Lodi (q. v,) f 404 n 2. 
ghamsabad, town of, 232, 311, 377 
and n 3, 384 and n 4, 403 and nn 
4 and 6, 404 and n 2, 407 and n 1, 
416, 472. 

ghamsher Khan, one of the Amirs 
of ‘Adli, 637. 

ghams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, author of the 
T art l&’i- Firuz She hi. 315 7, 323 

n 3, 824 n 2, 325 n 3, 326 n } 328 
nn 1 and 6, 329 nn 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 
and 8, 330 n 2, 332 n 6, 333 nn 1 
and 4, 837 n 7. 

fthnitiHiyah, a famous treatise on 
Logic, 427 n 1. 

ghamslyah Sultans of Hind,*—of the 
family of Sultan &J]amsu-d-DIn 
Iyal-timi§h, 71 n 1. 
ghamsu-d-Din Altamnsh, 71. Seo 
under ghamsu-d*Din lyul-timigh. 


ghnmsu-d-Din of Bhartiij, Qazi, one 
of the Qa?is of the Shamsivah 
Sultans, 132. 

Shamsu-d-Din Dabir, one of the 
poets of the time of Sulfcln Na?iru* 
d-Din, son of ghamsud-Din Iyat- 
timish, 134 and n 3, 137 and n 8, 
217. 

ghamsu-d-Din Damagliani, Governor 
of Gujrat under Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 334. 

£!iatr.8u-d*Dm of ‘Iraq, Mir Saiyyid, 
one of the contemporaries of lslem 
Shah, 606. 

Shamsu-d-Dm Iyaltimish, Sultan, of 
tli© Slave dynasty of Dihli, 71 and 
n 1, 79, 80, 86, 87, 88 and n 1, 
90 and n 2, 91, 92, 93, 00, 98, 120, 
126 and n 3, 184, 187, 260 and n 7. 
ghamsu-d-Din Kaikaus, son of 
Mu'izzu-d-Din Kaiqubiid, Sultan of 
the ghamsiyah dynasty, 227, 229, 
230 and n 1. 

Shamsu-d-Din of Lakhnauti, Sultan, 
309, 324, 328. See under Ilyas 
Hajl. 

ghamsn-d-Din of Marhira, Qazi, one 
of the Qa?is of the Shamsivah 
Sultans, 123 and n 2 
gh.unsu-d-Din Muhammad Atka 
Kh5n, son of Mir Yar Muhammad 
of Ghazni, called the A‘gam Khan, 
one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
464 and n 5, 668 and n 0* 
ghamsu-d-Din Muhammad Sam Ghuri, 
title of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Ghuri 
before his accession, 65 n 2. 
ghamsu*d-Din Suleiman, son of Malik 
Marwiin, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Firoz £hab, 336 n 4. 
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Shamsu-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks 
of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 390, 392. 

&haga , iqu*n'Nu i mdn, a red flower, 142 
n 3. 

Sfcar*, a§h , the sacred canon of th< 
Qur’an, 4 n 1. 

Sharaf, a poet, 68. 

Sharaf of Baiiina. See under Sultan 
Sharf. 

Sharafu-d-Din Muniri, Qutbu-1 
Mashaikhi-l-‘l7;am, a famous saint 
82 n 1, 416 and n 13. 

Sharafu-d-Din Mu$lih ibn ‘Abdn-llah 
as-Sa‘di, Shaikh, 187 n 2. The 
famous Shaikh Sa‘di of Shiraz. 
Sharufu-l-Mulk Ash'ari, one of the 
Amirs of the Shamsiyah Sultans, 
125. 

Shtiran, town of, 406 n 4. [452. 

SJiarbatddr, preparer of beverages, 
Sharf. See under Sharaf. 
Sharhain-i-Miftdh , two commentaries 
on the Miftahu-l-'Ulum, 428 n 2 
Shark - i-Manzuma of Haji Mulla Hudi 
Sabzwari, 181 n 2. 

&harh’i’Nahju-l-Baldghat of ‘Abdu-1- 
Jiainid biu Abi-l-Hudid al-Mu‘ta- 
zili, 458 n 3. 

{Shark-i-Sahuifi a treatise on Meta¬ 
physics, 427 and n 1. 
phark-i- Sh amsiyah, a treatise on logic, 
427 and n 1. 

SharhU'l’Masdbik wa-l-Mandhtj, one 
of the works of Qa?I Bai^awi, 6 n 4. 
Sharif. Mir Saiyyid, a well-known 
author, 560. 

Sharq, Sultan, Governor of Baiana, 
son of Sultan Ahmad Jilwani the 
First, 414 and nn 6, 11 and 12. 


Sharqi, Sultan Ibrahim Sfcah of 
Jaunpur, 386 and nn 2 and 3, 387 
and n 4, 403. 

Sharqi dynasty of Juunpiir, 409 and 
n 8, 413. 

Sfeaft galla t surname of the poet 
Manuchihrl Damaghani, 46 n 4. 
Shatladar, name of the Sutlej in 
Sanskrit, 23 n 3. 

Simula, name of one of the mansions 
of the moon, 115 n 3. 

Shayista Khan, son of Qurra Qumar, 
one of the courtiers of Sultan 
Qutbu-d-Din Khilji, 291, 293, 295 
and n 3. 

Shayista Khan, title of Firoz Khan 
ibn Yaglnash the Khilji, afterwards 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji (q.v), 
22 0 , 227, 228, 229, 2 30 and n 1 . 
Shehr-i-Subz, in Bokhara, 570 n 7. 
Shekel, a weight and a coin of the 
Hebrews, 25 n 1. 

Shor Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad of 
the Balbani dynasty, 226 and n 1. 
Sher Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Iyal-timish, 
130, 186, 187. 

Sher Khan, son of Islem Shah of the 
Afghan Sur dynasty, 534. 

Sher Shah, the first of the Af gh an 
Sur dynasty of Dihli, 25 n 5, 436. 
Seo under Shir Shah. 

Shorpur, town of, 82 n 1, 93 n. 

Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes , 
312 n 7, 384 n 3, 433 n 4, 557 n 9. 
Sherzad ibn Sultan Mas'ud ibn 
Ibrahim Ghaznawi, Sultan of the 
Ghaznivide dynasty, 55 and n 2. 
ShVahs, the, 3 n 6, 22 n 3, 59 n 4, 
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150 n 1, 157 n, 420 n 8, 571 and 
n 2, 672 and n 6, 676 n 6, 577 w, 
604 n 5, 626 and n 3, 620 nn 4 and 
0, 030. 

glpbla, a village in the dependencies 
of Osrushna in Transoxiaua, 69 n 1. 

Shibli. a famous Muhammadan Saint, 
59 and n 1. 

Sjbihab, Maulana. See under ^hiha- 
bu-d-DIn the Enigmatist. 

gjiihab, Mir, one of the Amirs of 
liumojun, 698 n 5. 

ghihab Khan. See Shihab Nahir. 

ghihab Muhamra Buduonf, for 
ghihab-i-Mutmara, the poet, 99 and 
n 2. 

Shihab Nahir, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Firua S^ahi dynasty, 
361, 359. 

ghihab-i-Mutmara, Mnulnna, one of 
the poets of the reign of SulfcSn 
Ruknu-d-DIn ibn Shamsu-d-DIn 
lyahtimish, 99 and n 2, 100 and 
n 1, 103, 112, 271 and n 2. 

gllihabu-d-Daulah Mas‘ud, son of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 29, 33, 
36. See under Sultan Mas'dd. 

Shihabu-d-Danlah Maudud, son of 
Sultan Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 43 n 7. 
See under Sultan Maudud, 

g]iihabu-d-DIn Abu-l-Mnzaffar Ghori, 
02, 03 and n 1, 04 and n 2, 65 and 
H 2, 60, 70, 72, 133 n, See under 
Sultan Mvfizzvb'd-Din Muhammad 
Sim. 

ghihabu-d*DIn Aljmnd Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 598 and 
n 6. 

fihihabu-d-Dm the Enigmatist, Man- 
Uua, a learned man in the time of 


Babur, 449 and nn 3 and 9,460 and 

n 1. 

ghihabu-d-DIn Hakim Kirmanl Jaun- 
purT, author of the fabaqdUi- 
Mahmud fflidhi, 230. 

§hihabu-d*l)m ibn Jamalu-d-Dm 
Mutmara, known as Shihab-i-Mut- 
mara (q, v.). 

Shihabn-d-DIn Nishapuri Bakhtfkh 
Mir, one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
598 and n 6. 

§hibkbu-d-Dm Sultan , Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tnghlaq ghah, 311. 

Siiihabu-d-DIn ‘Umar, son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 268, 272, 273 
and n 4, 274 n 1, 284. 

ghihabn-s-§aqib, a name of Maulana 
Shihabu-d»Din the Enigmatist 
(q v.), 450 n 1. 

glnkarpur, town of, 487 and n 2. 

SJhikebi, Maulana, a poet of the time 
of Humayun, 453 n 7. 

£>hiqyddrdn t officers appointed to col¬ 
lect revenue from provinces, 407 
n 2. 

Shir Khan, son of Qasan Sur, after¬ 
wards Sbir §hah, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 466, 
400, 467, 468, 469, 470, 47l and 
n 1, 472, 475, 621, 641. See also 
under Sillr Sliah. 

ghlr Sliah, the first of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihli, 401 and 
n 6, 472, 474, 476, 476, 477, 478, 
479, 480, 481 » 6, 482, 483, 484, 
490, 492, 495, 496, 500, 502, 604, 
526, 527, 535 n 7, 538, 542, 563, 
594, See the Above. The name 
is also written Slier Shah. 
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£ 'ktr‘i*falak , the constellation Leo, 
498 n 6. 

Shir-i-Khuda. the Zion of Qod, a 
name of 4 All ibn Abi Talib, 93 n 4. 

Shir mddar , foster-mother, 680 n 6. 

Shiraz, the city of, 6 n 4, 38 n 4, 
187 and n 2, 672 w 1. 

ghirgaph, the new name of Qanauj, 
472. 

fihirln, the wife of Khnsru King 
of Persia, 279 n 3. 

Shirin wa J£husru, a poem of Mir 
Khusru, the famous poet of Dihli, 
269 n 5. 

Shirk, polytheism, 183 n 2, 626 n 6. 

Shirwan Shall Khaqan Manuchihr, 
King of Persia, patron of the 
famous poet Khaqani, 683 n 4. 

ghiwar, town of, 389 and n 8, 391, 
392 and n 6. 

Shrines of the Shaikhs at Multan, 
392. 

&huja‘n-l-Mulk, son of Saiyyid Salim 
of Tabarhindab (q. v.), 388. 

Sialkot, fortress of, 49 and n 1, 66 
and n 7, 67 and n, 436, 437, 465. 

Sibi, town of, 426 n 2. 

Sicilians, the, 76 n. 

Sidaran or Sidharan, son of Kangu 
Kh atri. a prot£g4 of the Mubarak 
ghahl family, 393 n 3, 396, 396, 
897. 

giddiq, A$-, title of Abu Bakr, the 
first Khalifah, 69 and n 2. 

Sidh Pal, grandson of Kajwi Khatri. 
a %>rot4g4 of the Mubarak Shah# 
family, 394, 396, 897. 

Sidh&n, Rai of Satgayh, contempor¬ 
ary of Sttlfc&n Firoa ghah Tug^laq, 
829 n 5. 


Cxli 

Sidharan Khatri, 395. See under 
Sid Bran. 

Sidi Maula, Saiyyid, contemporary 
of Sultan Jalalu-d*Din Khpljl, 233 
and n 4, 234, 236, 248, 607 and 
n 2, 625. 

Sidra, the,—or 

Sidratu-l-MuntahS, the lote tree of 
Paradise, in the seventh heaven, 
58 n 3, 160 and n 2. 

giffin, a celebrated battle between 
‘Ali and Mu'awiyah, 167 n 2. 

Sihdin, arrows used in the game of 
maisir , 369 and n 1. 

Sihrind, town of, 330, 331 and n 3, 
378, 380, 382, 383 n 11, 406, 437, 
438, 486, 498, 648. See also under 
Sirhind. 

Sihru-l-Halal, lawful magic , 161 n 6. 

Siljun (Jaxarteg), the, 159 n. 

Sihwan, in the Karachi district of 
Sind, 660 n 8. 

Sijdah , a prostration in prayer, 612 
n 3. 

Sijistan, province of, 15 n , 34 n 4 , 
70 n2. 

Sijz, a village in the province of 
SijistSn, 70 n 2. 

Sikandar, a general of Mirza Kara- 
ran’s army, 463. 

Sikandar, called £u-l-Q a r naiir, 
Alexander the Great, 264, 265, 268, 
331, 425, 436, 441, 485. 

Sikandar, Rampart of, 191 and n 2. 

Sikandar-i-gani, title of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 264 and n 6. 

Sikandar Khan Osbak, one of the 
AmirB of Humayun, 592 and n l y 
594, 695. 

Sikandar Khan, son of ghah Mufcaro. 
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mad Farmali, one of the Amirs of 
the Afghan Sur dynasty, 538, 639. 
Sikandar Khan, Malik Ya'qub, one 
of the Amirs of Firoz Shah 
Tnghlaq, 337, 338. 

Sikandar Lodi, Sulfcan, son of Sultan 
Buhlul Lodi, 411, 412, n 2, 413 and 
n 13, 416, 417, 418, 423 n 11, 424 
and n 4, 425, 426, 427, 429, 431 
and n 1, 432, 436, 444, 445, 466, 
470, 476. 

Sikandar Maliku-sh-§harq, governor 
of Lahor, contemporary of Mubn- 
rak §hah of the Saiyyid dynasty, 
389, 390. 

Sikandar, son of Shams u-d*D i n, 
Sultan of Lakhnanti, contemporary 
of Sultan Firoz Shah, 328 and n 6, 
329. 

Sikandar Sur, one of the cousins of 
Shir Shah, assumes the title of 
Sultan, 642, 643, 644, 546, 547, 650, 
659, 592, 593, 594, 695, 596, 597. 
Sikandar, son of Taju-I-Mulk Nahv, 
one of the Maliks of Khizr Khan, 
the first of the Saiyyids, 380. 
Sikandar Tuhfa, Malik, oue of the 
Amirs of the Saiyyid dynasty, 383. 
See the above. 

Sikandarnama , one of the poetical 
works of Mir Khusru of Dihll, 
269 n 6. 

Sikandamama , one of the poetical 
works of the celebrated poet 
Nigami, 174 n 3, 298 n 4, 467. 

Sikkdh , currency Btamped with name 
of sovereign, 3 n 3, 15 and n 3. 
Sikkaki, Siraju-d-Din Abu Ya'qub 
Yusuf, author of the Mift&hu-L 
‘£7Z*ro, 428 n 2. | 


Sikri, another name of the town of 
Fathpur, 386, 445 and n 2, 487, 
488. 

Sil Hako bridge, over the Brahma¬ 
putra, 84 n 1. 

SiUilatu-z-Zahab , one of the works 
of Maulana Jami, 272 n 1. 

Simalc, the fourteenth of the houses 
of the moon, 152 and n 2. 
Simaku-l-A'zal, Spica Virginis, 162 
n 2. 

Simaku-r-ftamifj, Arcturus, 152 n 2. 
SImurgh, a fabulous bird, 178 nn 2 
and 4. 

Sind, 11 n 3, 12, 13 n, 20, 29, 36 and * 
n 10, 80, 88 n 1, 91, 124, 187, 29^ > 
465, 559, 560 « 8, 618 n 6. C^ led 
also Sindh, f 

Sind, the,—the river Indas, lffl n 
422 n 3. 

Sindh, see under Sind. 

Sindhis, the, 130. 

Sindhu, name of the Indus in Sans¬ 
krit, 23 n 3. 

Siudus,—the river Indus, 23 n 3. 

Sinjar, town of, in Mesopotamia, 55 
n 3, 167 n 3. 

Sinjar, Alp Khan, wife’s brother of 
Sult;an ‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji. 247. 

Sinjar ibn Malik Shah Saljuqi, the 
last of the Saljuq dynasty in 
Khurasan, 65 and nn 3 and 4, 56, 

61 and n 6, 65, 167 and n 3, 170, 
291, 602. 

Sinjuri, Abu ‘All,—contemporary of 
Sulfcan Malimud of Ghaznin, 20. 

Siutur hills, the Kumaon hills, 186, 

186 n 1, 334 and n 7. 

Sipahin, same as Ispahan or Ispahan, 

34 and n 1, 35. 
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Sipand, rue, burned to avert the evil 
eye, 192 n 3, 617 and n 1. 

Si par, Rai, Governor of Itawa, con¬ 
temporary of Khizr Khan of the 
dynasty of the Saiyyids, 380 and 
n 5, 381. 

Siparak, a herb, 629 and n 2. 

Sipra river, the,—in Malwa, 96 n 4. 
Sipraky a herb, 629 n 2. 

Siqldt, a silken st ff brocaded with 
gold, 543 n 3. 

Sir, liai, ruler of Baitali, contempor¬ 
ary of the Firiiz Shahi dynasty, 
360 .and n 3. 

Siraj ‘Afif, the Historian. See undor 
^hams-i-Sirnj ‘Afif. 

Siraju-d-Din Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf bin 
Abi Muhammad ibn ‘All as-Sikkiiki, 
author of the Miftdhud-'Ulum, 428 
n 2. 

Sirat, bridge across the fire of Hell, 
113 n 1 . See also the next. 
Sirat-i-Mnstaqim, the hair-like bridge 
over Hell, 372 and n 2. See also 
the above. 

Sirhind, town of, 331 n 3, 401, 520, 
692 and n 6, 694. See also under 
Sihrind, 

Sirhindi, Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn 
‘Abdu-llah, author of the Tarikh-i - 
Mubarak Shdhi . 10 n 2, 67 n 2. 

Siri, one of the three cities of Dihli, 
247, 269 n 1, 296 n 10, 311 n 5, 
351, 361 n 1, 366 and n 1, 396. 

Sirinor, mountains of, in the 
Himalayas, 307 n 4. 

Sir Mur,—or 

Sirmur, hilly country of, 120 and nn 1 
and 8, 131, 261, 324, 337, 338, 341. 
Sirmur, town of, 326 n 2. 


Sirmur Bardar, hills of, 120 n 1. 
Sissoo tree, the, Dalbergia siasoo, 129 
n 2. 

Sistiin, province of, 669. See also 
under Seistan, Siwistan and Sijis- 
tan. 

Si will ik hill-range, to the north of 
Hindustan, 70, 93, 132 n 4, 358 and 
n 6, 438, 696. 

SIwi Siyupur, province of, 426 and 

n 2 . 

Siwi o Siupur, province of, 426 n 2. 
Siwistan, province of, 91, 249 n 7, 
323. See under Sistiin, 

Siyahwim, fortress in the Karachi 
district of Sind, 660 and n 8. 
8iyaru-l- l Arifin of Shaikh Jamal i 
Kanbawi of Dihli, 430. 

Siyupur, province of, 425 n 2. 

Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language } 159 n 2, 244 n 6, 
298 n 5, 643 n 3. 

Slane, De, Ibn Khallikdn or Proldgo • 
rnenes d’ Ibn Khaldun . 6 n 3, 12 
n 1, 30 ft 1, 35 n 1, 38 7i 3, 42 nn 1 
and 3, 44 n 5, 51 n 2, 66 n 3, 69 n 1, 
74 n 2, 149 n, 151 nn 4 and 6, 162 
n2, 157 nl, 167^3, 181 « 2, 198 
n 2, 244 n 6, 287 nn 1 and 2, 352 
n 1, 481 n 6. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities , 19 n, 29 n 6, 76 
7?, 367 n 3. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography, 46 n 6, 332 n . 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography , 23 n 1, 30 n 1, 

35 n 2, 394 n 6. 

Soane, the,—or the Son, a tributary 
of the Ganges, 82 n 1. 
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Sobha Nath, or Lord of Beauty, name 
of the idol of Somnat, 28. 

Soghdi, the, name of an ancient 
people of Oentral Asia, 23 n 1. 
8ohrib, son of Rustam, the famous 
hero of ancient Iran, 499. 

Soliman (Solomon), 148 n 1. 

Solomon, King of Israel, 108, 112, 
136, 148 and n 1, 205 and n 3, 
206 n, 485, 505 rt 6. 

Solomon, ring of, possessed of magic¬ 
al properties, 205 n 3, 505 n 6, 
559 and n 2. 

Soma, name of the moon in Sanskrit, 
79 n 2. 

Somagraha, lucky things, 79 n 2. 
Somauath,—or 

Somanatha, sonth-west of the Penin¬ 
sula of Gujarat on the sea-shore, 
17 n 4, 27 n 4. See also the next. 
Somnat,—or 

Somn&th, in Gujarat on the coast, 
17 and n 4, 27 and n 4, 28 and n 4, 
256. See Somanath. 

Son, the,—or the Soane, a tributary 
of the Ganges, 82 n 1. 

Sonhir, town of, 407 and n 6. 

Sonipat Bangar, district of Hindustan, 
122 n 1. [and n 6. 

Sonnergong, Bame as Sunargauw, 186 
Sonpat,—or 

Sonpath, a city with a fortress north 
of Dihli, 21 n 4, 37 and n 3. 
Sontheimer’s Ibn Bait&r , 146 n 6, 172 
n 2, 173 n and n» 2 and 3, 182 nn 
1 and 4, 484 n 1, 550 n 1. 

Sorath, country of, 264 and tt 6, 454 
n 7, 455. 

Soreth, peninsula of, 454 n 7. Same 
as Sorath. 


Sortes Virgiliance, 412 n 1. 

Sortilege, different methods of, 412 
n 1. 

Sot river, the, in Rohilkund, 464 » 4. 
Southern India, 265 n 2. 

Spider, story of a, 149 n. 

Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad , 46 n 5 . 
S'ravana, a Hindu month, 27 n 4. 
Stag, notes on the, 171 n 2. 
Stambhatirth , the pool of Mahadeva 
under the form of the pillar God, 
256 n 4, 454 n 6. 

Stateira, wife of Alexander the Great, 
832 n. 

Statistical Account of Bengal, Hunter’s, 
125 n 3, 299 n 2. 

Stein, Dr., 384 n 1. 

Sfceingass, Persian Dictionary, 142 n 3, 
169 n 2, 312 n 7, 321 n 2 t 466 n 7, 
620 n 2. 

Sthaneswara, the modern Thanesar, 
293 n 5. 

Sthanu, a name of Mahadeva, 293 n 6. 
Strabo, the Greek geographer, 23 nn 
1 and 8. 

Subah of Agra, 410 n 4. 

Subhdn-Allah, to express surprise or 
astonishment, 515 n 7. 
Subhatu-l-Abrdr, one of the poetical 
works of Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Hafcman 
Jami, 272 n 1. 

$ubh-i-Kd$ib, the false dawn, 116 n 8. 
Subuktigln, Na^ru-d-DIn, rn i er of 
Kabul and Ghaznin, 13 and n 1, 
14 and nn 1 and 2,15, 16 and n 1 . 
Suclat, a silken stuff brooaded with 
gold, 643 n 8. 

Sadr Khan, Governor of Agra, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
419 n 1. 
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Suez, Gulf of, 109 n 1. 

Suez, town of, 169 n 1. 

gufi Khan Yusuf Azlbaoha, one of the 
corn-tiers of Sulfcan Qufcbn*d-DIn 
Khilji, 291 and n 6, 293. 

$ufl Wall Sultan Kadiimu, one of the 
Amirs of the Qizilbash, 575 n 3. 

gufis, the, 68 n 6, 191 n 4, 374 n 5, 
608, 612. 

Sughma or Suqmd t a Turk! word 
meaning a pole , 497 n 1 

Suhd, a small obscure star in the 
Lesser Lear, 182 and n 2, 371 and 
n 5. 

tjluhuf , a collection of pages, 615 n 5. 

Sul Subar, province of, 426 it 2. 

Sukhpal Nabsn,—or 

Sukhpal Nabn, Raja of Sind, contem¬ 
porary of Sultan Mahmud Gliaz- 
nawi, 20 and n 4 See the next. 

Siikhpnl-Nawasa Shall, grandson of 
Jaipal, 20 n 4. Same ns the above 
(qv.). 

Suleiman (Solomon), 136, 669, 695. 

Suleiman Badakhshi, Mirzl, ruler of 
Badakhshan, contemporary of Hu- 
mlyfm, 674, 680, 681, 685. 

Suleiman, son of Hasan Sur, and 
brother of Shir ghah, 468. 

Suleiman Khan Karrani, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah Sur, 525, 640, 
641, 554. 

Suleimnn Khan, son of Khin-i-Khnnan 
Farmali, one of the Amirs of Sul¬ 
tan Sikandar Lodi, 418 and nil, 
424 and n 2. 

Suleiman, adopted son of Malik Mar- 
wan-i-Daulat, one cf the Maliks 
of Sulfcin Firoz ghah, 835, 352, 

876 . 
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Suleiman gfckh Akat Khftn. brother's 
son to Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
259 n 5. 

Suleiman Shah Lodi, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 389. 

Sulindrine, the town of Jalandhar in 
Ptolemy, 382 and n 4. 

Sulphur, notes on, 340 n 2. 

Sultan , title, first assumed by Mah¬ 
mud Ghaznawi, 16 n 2. 

Sultan of Rum, the Sulfcnn of Turkey, 
480. 

Sultiin ‘Alam, son of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 451, 454. 

Sultan Bahadur, ruler of Gujrat, 
contemporary of Humayun, 452, 
453, 454 and n 4, 455, 456, 458, 635. 

Sultan Begam, wife of Mirza ‘Askari, 
669. 

Sultan Begam, sister of Shah Tah* 
masp of Persia, 670 and nil, 

Sultan Hoshang, Alp Khan, the ruler 
of Malwn, 863 n 2, 384 n 6, 385 n 8. 

Sultan Jnnaid Mirza Birins, one of the 
Amirs of Bnbar, 439, 446, 468, 469. 

Sultan Kot, fortress of, in the country 
of Bhasiyana, 80 and nn 5 and 6. 

Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi. See un¬ 
der Mahmud of Ghaznin. 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza, ruler of 
Khurasan, elder son of ghah Tah- 
masp of Persia, 669. 

Snltanpur, town of, formerly oalled 
Arankal, 299. 

Sultan pur, on the river of Lahor, 465, 
472, 503, 506, 513, 534. 

Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad, same as 
Muhammad ghah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 10 n 2. 
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Baffin Shah Khushdil, the Amir of 
Bamina, ooe of the Amirs of the 
Firuz ghahi dynasty, 842. 

Bnlfcan Shah Lodi, called Islam Khan. 
Governor of Sihrind under Khizr 
Khan of the Saiyyid dynasty, 880 
and n 8. 

Sultan fiharf or Sharq. Governor of 
Baiana, 414 and tin 6 and 8. See 
the next. 

Sulfcin gharq, son of Sultan Ahmad 
Jilwani the First, 414 and nn 6, 11 
and 12. See the above. 

Bulfcanam, sister of ghali Tahmisp of 
Persia, 670 nil. 

BultSnu-l-Mashaikh Niflimu-l-Auliya, 
266, 801. See under NijjSmu-d-Din 
Auliya. 

Sulfcann-sji-gbarq, ruler of Baiana, 
contemporary of Sulfcan Sikandar 
Lodi, 414 n 8. 

Bulfcanu-gh-Qharq ghwaja-i-Jahan, one 
of tthv Maliks of the Tnghlaq fill a hi 
dynasty, 848 and n 9. 

Bulftlnu-sh- Sfc arq Mubarak g]iah 
Qaranqal, ruler of Jaunpur, 360. 

Sumbul, the spikenard of the ancients, 
146 n 6, 873 and n 4. 

Bumbnl-i-Hindi, the perfumed sum¬ 
bul, 146 n 6. 

Sumbnl-i-Rumi, called also Nardin, 
146 n 6. 

Bumra Rijputs, the rulers of Sind, 18 n. 

BunargSm,—or 

Sunarganw, on a branch of the 
Brahmaputra S. E. of Dacca, 186 
and n 6, 299, 808, 809. 

Sundhi Rii, the Hiudu General of 
Bnltin Muhammad, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 34 and n 2. 


Sunnah, the praotice of the Prophet, 
488 n 7, 519 and n 4, 689, 626 and 
n 1. 

Sunnatun mu'alcTcadatun , an authenti¬ 
cated traditional practice, 626 n 2. 

Sunnis, the, 3 n 6, 67 and n 1, 69 
n 4, 166 n 1, 200 n, 320 n 4, 420 
n 8, 676 n 5, 604 n 6, 626 n 8, 626 
nn l, 2 and 6. 

Supar, town of, 424. 

8upari, the nut of Areca catechu , 302 
n 6. 

Suqmd or Suyhma. a Turqi word 
meaning a pole , 497 n 1. 

Sur Afghans, the, 638. 

Suraiyyd, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

Surate, town of, 464 n 7. See Sorath. 

Suratu-l-I&hldf , one of the chapters 
of the Qur’an, 2 nn 3 and 4. 

8uratU‘l-Kahf, one of the chapters of 
the Qur’an, 207 n 1. 

Suratu-r-Rahman, one of the chapters 
of the Qur’an, 218 n 2. 

Surgha , probably for 8ugh.ma a Tnrki 
word meaning a pole , 497 n 1. 

Suri y a flower, 142 and n 3. 

Surkhab of Tabriz, called * the 
Sepulchre of the Poets/ 339 n 4, 
684 n. 

Surkh bud, or Bed idol , one of two 
enormous images in Bamian, 46 n 1. 

Surkh Kulah, or Bed>eaps y name of 
the Turkomans of the district of 
Garm Sir, 48 and n 2. 

Surra-man-ra’5, or Sam&rri, a town 
of ‘Iraq on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, 69 n 1, 671 and n 2. 

Sursati, a fortress in the hills of 
Kashmir, called also Sarsati find 
Sarsuti, 86 n 1. 
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Surbaq, Ilaq, name of a place, 569 n 8. 
Surur, town of, 326 n. 

Surusly, for the country of Sarsuti 
(q.v ), 80 n 1. 

Bury a Sidhanta. Burgess, 163 n 2. 
Susa, a town of Persia, 332 n. 

Susan, the lily, notes on, 101 n 1. 
Susan-i-dzad, the white variety of the 
lily, 101 n 1. 

Siisdni, the syriac origin of the word 
Susan or lily, 101 n 1, 


Sutlej, the. See under the Satlaj. 

Sii’Ul-qinya , description of the di¬ 
sease so called, $0 n 2, 31 n. 

Suyutl, As*, author of the TdriJshu-l- 
Khulafd . 12 a 2, 15 n 4, 17 n 2, 18 
n 1. 

Sword of Moses, Gaster’s, 141 n 4. 

Sydenham Society, the, 30 n 1. 

Syria, 279 n, 585 n 7. 

Suyurgkal , a Turki word meaning 
gifts of land, 424 n 3. 


T 


Ta’abbata-sharran, surname of §iibit- 
bin Jiibir al-Fahmi, the famous 
Arab athlete and warrior, 527 and 
n 3. 

Tabaqat-i-Akbar Shdhi, 9 n 2, 62 n 1, 
02 n 4. See the Tdbaqat-i-Akbari, 

JTabaqat-i-Akbari, popular name of the 
Tdrikh-i-Nizami of Khwaja Nij^amu- 
d-DIn Ahmad, 9 n 2, 10 n 3, 29 n, 
45 n 1, 62 n 4, 82 n 4, 83 n 1, 121 
n 7, 899 nn 1 and 7, 569 n 4, 570 
tin 2 and 11, 572 n 7, 574 nn 1 
and 9, 675 n 3, 679 n 7, 682 nn 6 
and 7, 586 n 5, 692 n 6, 693 nn 8 
and 9, 694 n 6. 

Tabaqdt-i-Mahmud Shdhi of Shihabu- 
d-Din Hakim Kirmani Jaunpuri, 
230 and n 3. 

^Pabaqdt>i-Ndfirt, Raverty, 18 n 1, 14 
nn 1 and 2, 16 nn 1 and 2, 17 n 3, 
19 n 2, 20 n 2, 23 n 1 , 29 n 1, 31 
n 1, 32 n, 33 n 2, 36 n 1, 38 n 3, 49 
n 4, 60 n 1, 51 n 1, 52 n 4, 55 nn 2 
and 4, 66 n 1, 60 nn 1 and 2, 63 n 1, 
65 nn 1 and 2, 66 nn 1, 2 and 6, 69 


nn 1, 2, 3 and 4, 70 n 3, 71 nn 5, 
6 and 7, 72 nn 1, 3 and 4, 78 n 2, 
74 n 1, 78 n 3, 79 n 3, 80 nn 3, 4, 5 
and 6, 81 nn 2 and 3, 82 nn 3 and 5, 
83 nn 1, 4 and 5, 84 n and n 1, 85 
n 1, 86 n 1, 87 n 5, 89 n 5, 90 n 2, 
91 n 4, 93 n l, 94 and n 3, 95 nn 1 
and 2, 98 n 2, 120 nn 1, 2 and 8,121 
nn 1,2 and 5, 122 nn 1, 2 and 3, 
123 nn 2 and 3, 124 n 1, 125 n 2, 126 
nn 1, 2 and 3, 127 and nn 1 and 2, 
128 n 1,129 nn 2, 3 and 4, 130 
n 2, 131 nn 1 and 4, 132 nn 1, 
4 and 5, 134 n 1, 135 n 1, 692 
n 4. 

Tabaadt-i-Shuh Jahdni , 95 n 6. 

Tabarhindah, fortress of, in Rajpu- 
tana, 19 and n 2, 69 and n 2, 89 
and n 3, 12 L and n 5, 130, 131, 22$, 
233, 388 and n 2, 389, 390, 391, 392, 
393. 

Tabari, the celebrated Arab Historian, 
36 n 2, 74 n 2. 

Tabaristan, a province of Persia, 3j5 
and nn 2 and 3, 47, 73 n 1. 
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Jabariya, Sea of,—the Dead Sea, 168 
n 1. 

Tabarrd, or enmity, a technical term 
in use among the ghi'ahs, 676 and 
n 6, 677 n. 

Tabarrai , accursed, 677 n. See under 
Tabarrd. 

J'abl'Wula iiawdhhtan, meaning of the 
expression, 498 n 4. 

Tabriz, town of, in Persia, 72 n 4, 673, 
684 n. 

Tafd'ul , talcing a fn y l or omen from 
the words of n book, 412 n 1. 

Tafetr-i-Maddrilc , a work on the 
sources of law ordinances, 428, 
429 and n 1. 

Tafslru-bBaizawi , a celebrated com¬ 
mentary on the Qur'an by Qa?i 
Baifiwi, 6 nn 1 and 4. See under 
the Anwaru*t- Tamil. 

Taftizani, At-, author of the Mufaw • 
wal, a commentary on the Talkhitu- 
l.Miftah, 428 n 3. 

laghana, a falchion, 215 and n 4. 

Taghi, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
SultAn Muhammad Tnghlaq Shah. 
814, 319, 320, 324. 

Taghi Tnghi, 324. See the above. 

Taginiibnd, one of the chief cities of 
Oarmsir, 65 and n 1. See also un¬ 
der TakinnbSd. 

Tahir. Khwnjn, Wazir of Sultan Mau- 
dud Ghaznawi, 47. 

T&hir, Shaikh,one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 418. 

T&hir Junaidi, the poet, 624 n 6. 
Same as the following, 

Tahir Khondi,—or 

Thta DaWnm, one ot the \ 

poets ot the Ume ol Hnmayiio, $2.4 


and n 6, 626 and n 8, 626, 0 82, 
636, 633. 

Tahmasp, §hSh, the King of Persia, 
contemporary of Humnyun, 453, 
465, 456, 466, 469, 470, 624. 

Tn’if, a town in Hijnz, 12 nl. 

Taj or red caps of the QizilbneK, 627 
u 7. 

Taj Khnn, one of the Amirs of Sulfcan 
Ibrahim Lodi, 470. 

Taj Khan KarranI, one of the Amirs 
of Jslem Shah, 525, 639, 640, 641. 

Tdj-i-Khurm, a red flower without 
odour, 629 n 1. 

Tajiks, the descendants of Arabs in 
Persia, 66 n 1. 

Taju-d-Din, Malik, Secretary of State 
of Sul.tiin ghamsu-d-DIn Iyal- 
timish, 94, 97. 

Taju-d-Din, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of the Tnghlaq Shahi dynasty, 834. 

Taju-d-Din, Malik, feudatory of 
Badaon, one of the Amirs of the 
Shamsiyah Sultans, 126. 

Tfiju-d-Din BnHityar, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of the Firug" ShShi 
dynasty, 363 and n 8. 

Taju-d-Din Nabv, Malik, 878 n 6. 
See Taju-l-Mulk Nahv. 

Tajn-d-Din Talaqiini, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ghiyisu-d-Din 
Tnghlaq Shah, 298. 

Tnju-d-Din Yaldkuz,—or 

Taju-d-Din Yalduz, one of the Mn- 
‘izzi SultSns of Ghaznin. 77 n 1, 
78, 79, 80, 89, 90, 01. 

Tf/u-l-'Arue, a celebrated Arabio Dic¬ 
tionary, 620 n 1. 

Taju-l-Ma’aftir, name ot an historical 
woth, * 1 % tv 2, $0 a 8. 
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T&ju-l-Mulk Malik tfusain, uncle of 
Salmon Jal51u-d-Din Khilji, 231, 

Tnjn-l-Mnlk Naljv,—or 

Tija.I *Mulk Tul;fa, one of the Maliks 
of Masnad'i-'Ali Khizr Khan of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 376 and n 
2, 377, 378 and n 6, 379, 380. 

Tathulluf , poetical name, 633 and 
n 5. 

Tabhmdr , a dart having no point, 
215 n 6. 

Takinabiid or Tnginabad, one of the 
chief cities of Garmair, 34 and n 
6, 48, 65 and n 1. 

Tahiti, a Turk! word, meaning of, 669 
and n 6. 

Talanbha, a fortress at the junction 
of the Jhelam and the Chenab, 
355 n 1. See under Tulumba. 

Talaundi town of, 352, 362, 382 and 
n 2, 392. 

Talbagha Nagor, Malik, 295 and n 
2. See under Talbiglia Nagori. 

Talbagha Yaghda, Malik, 286 n 5. 
See under Tulbigka Yaghda. 

Talbiglia Nagori, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qut.bu-d-Din 
Khilji, 286, 295 and n 2. 

Talbiglia Yaghda, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qufcbu-d-Din 
Khilji, 286 and n 5. 

Talhar, a town in the Kashmir hill 
traots, 383 and n 2, 384 n 1. 

Ta'limiah, a sect of Muslim heretics, 
oalled also the Bifciniah, 22 n 3. 

Tul&ifu-l-Miftdh , at-TafUzanPs 

abridgment of the Miftdhu*l-‘Ulutn , 
428 n 3. 

Talpath, town of, 295. 

TaXtib, uaxne ot a place, 2.68 u 4, 


Talwara hills of, 884 and n 1. See 
the next. 

Talwara, a village on the right bank 
of the Chinfib, opposite Riasi, 384 
n 1. 

Tamiichi, brother of Banhbana Rfii, 
governor of Tlmtha under Sulfcln 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 833 n 4. 

Tamghiicli, Amir, one of the slaves 
of Sultan Qofcbu-d-Din Aibak, 
89 and n 2. 

Tnmim, a tribe of the Arabs, 287 
n 1. 

Tamim An?ari, one of the compa¬ 
nions of Mul.mmmad, 13 n. 

Tammat ,—or 

Tammnti-UKitab , answering to the 
word Fin is at the end of books, 
428 and n 4. 

Tammuz, a god of the Phoenicians, 
104 n 2. 

Tamuz, the fourth month of the 
Jewish year, 104 and n 2. 

Tanbtir, a kind of mandolin, 195 n 4. 

Taneshar, 22 n 1. Same as the town 
of Thnnesar ( q.v .). 

Tungah , 92 and n 3. See under Tan• 
qah and Tanka. 

Tavg-chathm, or close-eyed, a name 
of the Turks, 627 n 7. 

Tang-shakar , a sugar jar having a 
vory narrow mouth, 174 n 2. 

Tan ha, —or. 

Tanqah, a copper, silver or gold coin, 
87 n 1, 92 and n 3, 306 and n 8, 307 
and n. 

Tantira-i-Musaddae, the world, 147 

n 2. 

Taqiu-d-Dln WSijj Rabbani, Makhdum 

\ m. 
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Turiwari, later name of the town of 
Tarayan (g.v.), 69, 79. 

Tarayan, on the banka of the Sarsuti, 
69 and n 4, 79, 90, 98. See under 
Tarlwari. 

Tarazu* i - char kh,—or 

Tarlzu-i-faJak, a name of the con- 
atellatiou Libra, 142 n 2. 

Tardi Beg,—or 

Tardl Beg KJiati, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 455, 564 and n 6, 566, 
668, 591. 

Targlp Mughal, invades Hindustan in 
the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-D\n 
Khilji, 250, 251. 

Tdn&&, chronogram, 605 and n !0. 

Tdnkh-i'*Alai of Mir Kbusru, the 
famous poet of Dihli, 247 n, 251 n, 
262 n 1. Called also the Taribh-i- 
fChazdinu-l-Futuh ( q.v .). 

Tarilsh-i-Alfi, 28 n 4, 80 n 4. 

Tdrifsh-i-Baddoni , another name of the 
MuntaJ&abu-t‘Tcuwdri1& of BadaonT, 
11 n 1. 

Tdrijth-i-Firi&ta, 205 n 2. See under 
Firishta. 

Tdrikb-i-Firuz Sfedhi of Shams*i-Siraj 
‘Aflf, 315 n 7. 

Tdrith'i-Firyx Shdhi of JJian-d-DIn 
Barni, 184 n 1, 185 n 2, 186 nn 5 
and 6, 220 n 2, 249, 261 n 5, 264 n 
1, 269 n 1, 274 n I, 295 n 10, 301, 
815 and n 7. 

Tjirith-i'Guzida, 32 n 1. 

Tdri&b-i-Kashmir, 8 and n 3, 500 and 
« 7. 

Tdrikk-i- lfh azdinu-UFutuh of Mir 
jQjusru, known also as the Tdnfsh- 
VAty (q. v.), 252 and n 1, 
266 . 


Tdril&.i-Ma* ( udi t the history of Sultan 
Mas‘ud Ghaznawi, 47 n 2. 

TdrtfcJi-i-MHbdrak Shdhi of Yafyyi ibn 
Aljmad ibn ‘Abdu-llah Sirhindi, 10 
and n 2, 67 and n 2, 222 and n 2, 
228 and nn 3 and 4, 807, 315 and n 
7, 316, 366 and nn 4 and 5, 896 n 1, 
400 n. 

Tdril&.i-Nizdmi of Khwaja Niflamn- 
d-DIn Ahmad, called also the 7b6a- 
qdt-i-Akbari , 9 and n 2, 62 and 
n 4, 63 n, 64 and n 1, 67, 604. 

TdriJ&-i-Raghidi, Elias and Ross, 69 
n 6, 103 n 3, 145 n 2, 232 n 5, 286 
n 1, 805 n 3, 353 n 1, 464 n 8, 672 
n 8, 674 n 0, 675 n 1. 

larikh-i-Shir Shdhi . 467 ti 6. 

Tdrikh-i-Subuktigin , 36 n. 0. 

Tarikhu-l-Khulafd of as-SnyuJ;i, 12 
w 2. See under the History of the 
Caliphs. 

Thriqu-t-Tahqtq, one of the works of 
IJiikim Sana!, 50 n 2. 

TarjVband, a kind of poem, 62 and 
n 1, 196 n 3. 

Tarkhan, town of 40 n 1. 

Tarkib-band, a kind of poetical com¬ 
position, 196 n 8, 198 n 2. 

Tarkila, town of, 186. 

Tarma glprm, contemporary of Sul¬ 
tan Muhammad Tughlaq Sh ah. 
316. 

Tartary, Chinese, 145 n 2. 

Tarylq or Turtaq the Mugful, of the 
royal house of Khurasan. 251 n, 252 
n 2. 

Tashhdr kardan, to expose to public 
ridicule, 22 n 4. 

Taj At/, teohnioal meaning of the ex¬ 
pression, 615 n 5. 
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&i88uj, one twenty-fourth part of a 
Oa% t 830 n 8. 

Tatar, country of, 161, 171. 

Tiit&r Khan, Governor of Sambal, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan IJusain Sharon 
and Salman Buhlul Lodi, 406 and 
n 3. 

Tatar Khan, eon of Arsalan Khan, 
Governor of Lakhnauti under 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 185. 

Tatar Khan, adopted son of Sultan 
Ghiyagu-d-DTn Tughlaq SJiah, 299, 
323 n 3, 328. 

Tatar KMn Kalpi,—or 

Tatar Khan Kasi, one of the Amirs of 
the Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihli, 
642 and n 7, 692, 693. 

Tatar Khan Lodi, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujriit, 452. 

TItar Khan, son of Sarang Khan, one 
of the Amirs of the FIrQs ghahi 
dynasty, 364. 

Tatar Khan Sarang Khani, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, 443,446. 

Tatar Khan, son of jjafar Khan, one 
of the Amirs of the Firuz Shahi 
dynasty, 352, 354 and n 8, 801. 

Ti'tar Kh urd, Malik, Governor of 
Lahor under Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 309. 

Tatars, the, 191, 192, 221, 262. 

Tatta, town of, 67 and n 1, 187, 320 
and n 5, 322, 332 and n 6, 333 and 
n 4, 881 and n 6, 408 and n 7, 464, 
669, 660, 662, 566. Called also 
Tatthah and Thathah. 

Tatthah. See under the town of 
Tatta. 

Tau’am, name of the second arrow in 
the game of mamr, 369 n 1. 


Tauba (Repentance), formula of, used 
on occasions of sudden alarm and 
peril, 651 and n 2. 

Tauhid (Declaration of Unity), for¬ 
mula of, used on occasions of peril, 
651 and n 2. 

Taurat , the Mosaic law, 4 n 1.—The 
Book of the Law, 206 n. 

Taurus, the constellation, 367 nn 3 
and 4. 

Tau§hih t an aorostio. 606 and n 2. 

Tausin, Miyan, the famous Hindu 
mnsician, 557 and n 1. 

Tawalla , affection (as opposed to 
Tabarrd q.v.) t 576 n 6. 

Ta ( wiz, an amulet, 115 n 4. 

Tayammum , ablutional ceremony per¬ 
formed with sand, 201 and n 2. 

Tazkira (Book of Memoirs) of Shaikh 
Jamali Kanbawlof Dihli, 430. 

Tazkira of Muhammad Ufi of M©rv, 
33 and n 1. See also under Tagki- 
ratu-sh’f$hn ( ard. 

Tazhiratu^l-Mulukj an historical work, 
33 n 2, 90 n 2. 

Tazkiratu-fh-Shu'ara of Mulpammad 
‘Anfiof Merv, 33 and n 1, 231. 

Tedjer, name of the river Tigris in 
the Zend, 394 n 6. 

Teesta river, the, 84 n 1. 

Teheran, capital of modern Persia, 
30 n 1. 

Telinga,—or 

Telingana, Kingdom of, 265 nn 2 $nd 
4, 286. 

Ten Thousand, Xenephon’s account 
of the retreat of the—, 686 n. 

Thakur of the Hindus, 484 n 1. 

Thales, the celebrated Greek astrono- 
mer, 367 nn 3 and 4. 
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Thlna of Bhtm, a name of the fort¬ 
ress of Bhimnagar, 21. 

Thinesar, town of, 21 and n 4, 22 n 
1, 69 and n 4, 293 and n 5, 326 n , 
692. 

Thanessor, 21 n 4. See Thiinesnr. 

Thaneswar, modern name of Tha- 
nesar, 21 n 4 

Thangir, fortress of, 80 n 4. See 
nnder Th^ikTr. 

Thankar, or properly Bhankar, fort 
of, 71 n 2, 423 and n 3. See nnder 
Thankir. 

Thankir, fortress of. in the territory 
of Bhiiina, 80 nn 4 and 5. Called 
also Thangir and Thnnknr ( q.v .). 

Thar Ynl, nephew of Himun BaqqiU 
the Hindu General of ‘Adli, 553 and 
nn 6 and 6. 

Thatha. See nnder the town of Tatta 

Theon’s commentary on the Alma¬ 
gest, 76 a. 

Thesaurus, Geaenins’, 894 n 5. 

Thessalians, Epistle to the, 278 n 4. 

Thomas, Coin8 of the Kings of Qhaxni , 
16 n 2, 47 7i 2. 

Thomas, Pnthdn Kings of Dehli, 64 
n 8, 77 n 2, 88 7i 3, 87 nn 1 and 6, 
88 nn 1 and 3, 89 nn 1 and 4, 91 
nn 1 and 6, 120 « 1,126 n 3, 129 n 
4, 135 n 1 , 254 n 6, 269 nn 1 and 2, 
807 n, 810 n 2,311 n 4, 325 n 1, 
826 n, 827 n 6, 337 n 4, 344 n 7, 
843 n 4, 34G n 5, 847 n 3, 351 nn 4, 
9 and 11, 852 n 2, 359 n 4, 366 nn 
1 and 4, 899 n 7, 400 n 1, 656 n 5, 
618 n 1. 

Thornton’s Gazetteer of the countries 
on the North - TTest o/ India, 667 nn 

1 and 9. 


Tibat,—or 

Tibbat, country of, 84 n, 125, See 
also nnder Tibet, 

Tiberhind,—or 

Tiberhindah, fortress of, 69 n 2. See 
under Tabarhinduh. 

Tibet, 83 and n 4, 84 and n. See 
under Tibbat. 

Tieffenthaler a Description of India, 
19 n 2, 20 n 5, 21 n 4, 22 n 5, 23 n 
2, 24 nn 3 and 6, 25 n 5, 28 nn 2 
and 4, 36 n 10, 37 nn 2 and 3, 66 
nn 3 and 7, 67 n 1, 69 nn 2 and 4, 
70 nn 3 and 4, 7l nn 2 and 3, 80 
nn 1 and 5, 82 n 1, 95 n 4, 121 n 6, 
128 n 3, 129 nn l and 2. 130 n 1, 
147 n 1, 186 n 6, 218 n 3, 223 n, 
256 n 4, 257 nn 1 and 2, 265 n 4, 
313 n 5, 325 a 3, 327 n 3, 355 n 1, 
356 n 1, 357 n 4, 364 nn 4 and 6, 
366 n, 380 n 2, 382 n 2, 417 n 7, 
420 n 5, 422 n 3, 425 n 4, 454 nn 6 
and 7, 486 n 6, 530 n 3, 559 n 5, 
560 n 8, 590 n 6. 

Tigln, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq 
Shah, 298. 

Tigra, name of the river Tigris in old 
Persian, 394 n 5. 

Tigris, the, 69 n 1, 394 n 5, 624 n 8. 

Tihdrat , purifications enjoined by 
Muhammadan law, 603 and n 2. 

Tihiiru, one of the Mountain tribe* 
between Lakhnanti and Tibat, 84 n. 

Tijara, town in the province of 
Miwnt, 366 n. 

Thai, town of, 834 nn 4 and 5. 

Tilak, the Hindu,—a General of Sul- 
tin Mas’ud, son of Mahmud Ghai- 
nawl, 86 n 9. 
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Tilang, called also Telinga or Telin- 
gana, country of, 261 n 5, 265 and 
n 2, 297, 299, 309, 329. 

Tilaundl, or Talaundi, town of, 352, 
362, 382 and n 2, 392. 

Tilok Ohaud, Rai, Governor of Khatra 
(? Katehr), contemporary of Sultan 
IJusain Sharqi of Jaunpur, 408 
n 4. 

Tilok, the son of Jye Sein, 36 n 9. 
For Tuluk ibn IJnsain ( q . v.). 

Tiluk Okand, Rai,—Governor of Bak- 
flar, contemporary of Saljan IJusain 
Sharqi and Buhlul Lodi, 408 and 
n 4. 

Timour. See under Timur. 

Timur the Great, 353 and n 1, 355 
and nn 1 and 3, 356 and nn 1 and 
5, 357, 358 and nn 4 and 6, 360 
n 3, 361, 366 n 1, 44 3, 454, 584 
n 3, 605 n 1. 

Timur K^an, the Mughul, one of the 
Generals of Chingiz Khan, 188 n 1. 

Timur Khan Qara Beg, known also as 
Malik Qiran, one of the Shamsivah 
Maliks, 125 and n 4. 

Tippera District, 186 n 6. 

*fir, a kind of cambric or lawn and 
also an arrow, 192 n 1. 

Tirhut, 86, 349, 416. 

Tirpauliya mosque of Afcmadabad, 
635 and n 6. 

fiyarah , a bad omen, 412 n 1. 

Tora o tmak , Turk! words implying 
the acknowledging one as rightful 
king with due formalities, 2 59 n 1. 

Toraband, Malik, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Firuz Shah Tughlaq, 328 
n 1. 

Tradition, six books of, 626 n 1. 

20 


Traditions of the Prophet, 356 n 4, 
515. 

Trajan, canal of, 169 n 1. 

Transoxiana, 14 n 1 , 15 n 6, 20 n 3, 
27 n 2, 38, 59 n 1, 357, 358. See 
Mawara-an-Nahr. 

Travels of Ibn Batutah , 67 n 1. 

Tribes of the North-West, Elliott’s, 
312 n 7. See Elliott’s Races of the 
N.-W. Provinces of India. 

Triibner, the London Pubfllfher, 76 n. 

Tschan, a town near Rantanbhor, 257 
n 1. 

Tubra , for Tiira ( q . v .), 440 n. 

Tuda Bahadur Khiin, the Governor 
of Sumir Ganw under Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq Shah, 299. 

Tvfak, a pea-shooter, 159 and n 2. 

Tughu Khan Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din of 
Lakhnauti, one of the Maliks of 
the Shamsiyah Sultans, 125. 

Tughdn, a falcon in Turk!, 215 n 5. 

Tughan the lla’Is, one of the Turk- 
baolms, raises an insurrection in 
the reign of Khi?r Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 379, 380. 

Tughanak, a kind of bird in Turki, 
215 n 5. 

Tughdi Beg, one of the Amirs of Sul¬ 
tan Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud Ghaznawi. 
36, 37 n 7, 38, 43. 

Tughlaq Khuu, son of Fail? Khan, 
son of Sulfan Firoz ghah, 338. See 
under Tughlaq Shah. 

Tughlaq Khan Ghazi-i-Mulk, after¬ 
wards Snltnn Ghiyasu-d-Din Tnglj. 
laq Shah, 249, 250, 251, 252. See 
under Ghazi Malik. 

Tughlaq §hoh. See under Sulj;Sa 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Tnghlaq Shah. 
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Tughlaq Shah, son of Fafcl? Khan, Bon 
of Sultan FIroz Shah, of the Tugh- 
laq Shahi dynasty of Dihli, 324, 338 
and n 1, 841, 342. 

Tughlaqabad, fortress of, 296, 297, 
299, 300, 307. 

Tughlaq-Nama , one of the poetical 
works of Mir Khusru of Dihli, 301. 

Tughral, Governor of Bengal under 
Sultan Ghiyaau-d-Din Balban, 136 
n 1, lfjf, 216. 

Tughral Beg Abu X^lib Muhammad 
ibn Mika’il ibn Saljuq, founder of 
the Saljuqi dynasty, 42 and n 3, 
43, 61 n 2, 61 n 6. See also under 
Tughril Beg. 

Tughral I^ajib, an Amir of the Ghaz- 
navide dynasty, 47, 48, 50. 

Tughral, the Turkoman, 42. See 
Tughral Beg, founder of the Sal¬ 
juqi dynasty. 

Tughril ibn Arslan tho Saljuq, of the 
Saljuqi dynasty of Khurasan, 298 
n 4. 

Tughril Beg, founder of the Saljuqi 
dynasty, 35 n 3. See under Tugh¬ 
ral Beg. 

, Tubfa, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Khifr Khan of the Saiyyid dynasty, 
376 and n 2. 

Tuhfa-i-Isnd-'ashnriyoh of Shah 
*Abdu-l*‘Aziz of Dihli, 677 n. 

Tuhfatu-l-Ahrdr , one of the poetical 
works of Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Rahman 
Jami, 272 n 1. 

Tuhfatu-l-Irdqain of the celebrated 
poet Khaqani, 683 n 4 

Tulak ibn IJusain, one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud 
Ghaznawi, 86 it 9. 


Tulum or Tulloom, a village on the 
north bank of the Sutlej, 382 n 2. 

Tulumba, town of, at the junction of 
the Jhelam and the Chenab, 365 
and n 1, 389 and n 2, 390, 392, 
427. 

Tulumdi,—or 

Tulundi, the village of Tulum q . v., 
probable origin of the town of 
Talaundi, 382 n 2. 

Tulloom, a place on the north bank 
of the Sutlej, 382 n 2. 

Tunis, the province in North Africa, 
167 n 4. 

Tur, one of the sons of Faridun, King 
of ancient Persia, 435 and n 2. 

Tura, palisades or abattis in Turki, 
440 n. 

TurRn, name given to the collection 
of countries situated beyond the 
Oxus, 15 n 5, 86. 

Turk Allah,—or 

Turk-i-Khuda, God’s champion, a title 
of Mir Khusru. the famous poet of 
Dihli, 270 and n 5. 

Turkan Khatun, called also Shih 
Turkan, mother of Snlfcan Kuknu- 
d-Din Firuz £hah ibn Shamsu-d- 
DIu Iyal-timish, 98 and n 1 . 

Turkbacha Sultani, ruler of Satnana, 
360, 362. See under Bahram Khan 
Turkbacha. 

Turkbachas, the, 378, 388. 

Turkestau. See under Turkistan. 

Turki Dictionary. See De Con rtei lie's 
Dictionnaire Turk-Oriental. 

Turkis, the, 20, 572 n 8. See tho 
Turks. 

Turkish Dictionary, Redhouse’s, 575 
n 1 . 



Turkish-Persian Dictionary of Fazlu- 
llah Khan, 482 n 2, 575 n 1. See 
under Fazlu-llah Khan. 

Turkistan or Turkestan, 20, 71, 83, 
89, 132, 135 n, 158 n 6, 159 n, 19i, 
296 n 6, 468 n 2, 684 n 3. 

Turkomans, the, 30, 35, 36 and n 8, 
37, 38, 42, 43, 47, 48, 77 n 1, 590, 
621 n 4. 

Turks, the, 61 5, 85, 88, 121, 122 

* 3,192, 209, 590, 627 n 7. See 
the Turkls. 

Turning! Kotwal , a kotwfil of Dihll in 
the time of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn 
Khilji, 260. 

Turner Macan’s edition of the Shah- 
Kama , 88 n 2, 103 n 2, 116 n 5, 178 
w 2, 207 a 7, 435 a 2. 


Turquoise, notes on the gem, 630 and 
n 8, 631 n, 

Turrar, a city of Turkestan, 159 n. 

Tnrtiiq the Mughal, of the royal house 
of Khnrasan, invades Hindustan 
in the reign of Sultan 'Alau-d*DIn 
Khilji, 250 and n 10, 252 and n 2. 

Tils, a district and city of Khurasan. 
32 n 1, 42 and Q 1, 61 n 5, 71, 
75 n. 

Tuzak, a Turk! word meai®^ ‘ right * 
or ‘ authority,* 269 n 1. 

Tuzak-i-Bdbar7, called also Waqi l dt-i- 
Bdbarl , 438 n 7. 448 n 4. See also 
Memoirs of Bdbar. 

Typho-Malarial fever, 320 n. 

Tyrrhenian, Pismus the, inventor 
of the rostrum, 29 n 5. 


u. 


‘Ubaid Itakatl, the poet, one of tho 
contemporaries of Saltan Ghiyasu- 
d-din Tu g hlaq Shah, 298 and 
n 2. 

‘Ubaidu-llah Khan, the Ozbak King, 
682 n 5. 

Uclih, the city of, 66 and nn 3 and 5, 
79 n 3, 80 and n 1, 90, 126, 130, 
132, 292, 293, 353. 

*Ud, a musical instrument of the 
Arabs, 146 n 1. 

Udhafar, the town of Oodypiir, 13 n . 

Udltnagar, fortress of, 422 n 2. 

tTfl, author t la Tazkira, 78 n 2. See 
under Muhammad Ufl of Merv, 

Ujain,—or 

XJjjain, on the Sipra, 95 and n 4, 257 
n 1, 294, 384 n 5,495. 


Ujjainiah Rajas of Bhojpur, 185 

n 1. 

Uldgh or Uldq, post-horses in TurkI, 
292 n 3. 

‘ Ulama , application of the term, 303 
n 4, 

Uldq , post-horses, 292 n 3. See 
under Ulugh. 

Ulug Beg, the royal astronomer, 152 
n 2, 198 « 2. 

Ulugh Beg, MIrza, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 578. See also under 
Ulugh MIrza. 

Ulugh Khan Balban, 132. See under 
Ulugh Khan Ghiyasn-d-DIn Balban. 

Ulugh Khan Fakhru-d-DIn Junl, son 
of Ghiyusu-d-DIn Tnghlaq Shah, 
297, 298, 299, 300 and n 3, 301 . 
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See under Sultan Muhammad Tugh- 
laq ghah. 

Ulugh KhSn Ghiyasu-d-DIn Balban, 
who eventually ascends the throne 
of Dihli under the title of Sultan 
Ghiyagn-d-Din, 124 and n 4, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 132, 134 nn 1 and 2, 
188 , 184. 

Ulugh Khan Umas Beg, brother of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 247, 
248 an^. 2, 249, 250, 254, 255, 
256, 257, 258, 259, ^261 and n 5. 
See also under Umas Beg. 

Ulugh Khan-i-A‘zam. Malik Ghiyasu- 
d-DIn Balban, 131, 134 n 1. See 
Ulugh Khan Ghiyasu-d-DIn. 

Ulugh Klinni canal, leading from the 
Sutlej, 325 n 3, 326 n. 

Ulugh Mirza, son of Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 452, 458, 574. See also 
under Ulugh Beg. 

Ulna , a Turkish word signifying c a 
large tribe,* 575 n 1. 

Ulusbegly or chief of the tribe,—a title, 
676 n 1. 

Ulua-i-Chaghta, 675 n 1. See also 
under the Chaghatai tribe. 

Ulwar, distriot and town of, 134 n 1, 
365 n 8, 366 n . See also under 
Alwar. 

Ulwur. See Ulwar. 

Umum, plural of ummatun , the fol¬ 
lowers of a prophet or a people of 
one religion, 373 and n 3, 

‘Umar, the second Khalifah, called 
al-Fciruq, 3 n 6, 69 n 3, 106, 303 n 4, 
604 n 5, 625 n 3. 

‘Umar Khan, nephew of Sultan ‘A1I- 
n-d-Din B&ilji, 259. 


‘Umar Khan Shihabu-d-Dm, son of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khiljl. 273 n 4. 
See under Shihabu-d-Dm ‘Umar. 

‘Umar Khan Shir warn, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 412 
n 2. 

‘Umar Khan, son of Sikandar Khan 
Sur, 431 n 4. 

‘Umar ghaiWi Mirza, second son of 
Timur and the father of Babar, 
605 and n 1. 

Umayyah, Dynasty of, the Khalifahs 
of Damascus, 13 n 1, 481 n 8. 

Umballa District, 8C2 n 1. 

‘ Umdatu-l-MulJc , or Privy Councillor, 
401. 

Umm Hani, daughter of Abu Talib 
and sister of ‘All, 105 and n 2, 160. 

Ummahani. See the above. 

Ummahdty a scientific term, 176 n 2. 

Ummu Qhailan , a thorny tree, 550 
n 1. 

Ummu Knlsum, daughter of Muham¬ 
mad and wife of ‘Usman, the third 
Khalifah, 69 n 4. 

‘Umr Khan ghirwani, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 412 
n 2. 

‘Umr Khan, son of Sikandar Khan 
Sur, 431 n 4. 

‘Uwroh, the lesser pilgrimage, 175, 
176 n. 

Unao, town of, 408 n 5. 

Unar, Rai, the ruler of Thathah, con¬ 
temporary of Sultan Firoz §hah 
Tngjilaq, 332 n 6. 

United States of Amerioa, 586 n, 

‘ Unnab , a tree and its fruit, 117 n 2. 

‘U n?uri, the famous Persian poet, 46 
n 4. 
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Untgarh, fortress of, 422 and n 2, 
424. 

*Uqdb, an eagle or kite, 352 n 1 . 

*Uqdb , the constellation Eagle, 821 n 3. 

‘ Uqdatu-l-Junubiyah , an astronomical 
term, 162 n 4. 

* Uqdatu-r-Ra's , an astronomical term, 
162 n 4. 

i XJqdatu-sh-Shimdliyah . an astrono¬ 
mical terra, 162 ti 4. 

‘ Uqdatu-z-Zanab , an astronomical 
term, 162 n 4. 

i Uru? or * Ariiz , the last foot of the 
first hemistich, a term of Prosody, 
606 n 4. 

Useful Plants of India , Drury’s, 173 
2, 303 7i, 550 7i 1, 627 n 2. 

Usln, Khwaja Bahau-d-Dln, a famous 
preacher and learned divine, 78 
and n 2. 


Cshi, Khwaja Qutbu-d-Din. See 
under Qufcbu-d-DIn Ushi. 

‘Usman, the third Khallfah, called 
Zu-n-Nurain, 3 ti 6, 59 n 4, 106 n 4, 
158 ti, 625 ti 3. 

‘Usman, an Afghan of the time of 
Tslem Shah Sur, 495. 

Usta ‘All Quli, the Artillerist of 
Babar, 439 and n 6. 

Ustad, the,—a title of Firdausi, the 
celebrated Poet, 461 ar# ti 6> 

Ustad Abu-l-Faraj Riini, the Poet, 
contemporary of Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 53 ti, 54 and n 1. 

Ustad ‘All Quli, the Artillerist of 
Babar, 439 and n 6. 

‘U tar id, the planet Mercury, 630 
and n 3. 

‘Uzza, an idol worshipped by the 
old Arabs, 110 n 3. 


V. 


Valley of the Ants, mentioned in the 
Quran, 340 n 2. 

Vasudeva, one of the deities of the 
Hindus, 24 n 6, 

Venus, one of the two auspicious 
planets, 138 7i 3, 630 n 2. 

Vihut, name of the Jhelam in San¬ 
skrit, 23 n 3. 

Vikramaditya, the Raja of Ujjain, 
95 n 4. 

Vikramajlt, Rai, 95. Same as the 
above (g.v.). 

Vikramljit, son of Manik Deo, the 
Raja of Gwaliar, contemporary of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419 and nil. 


Vikramajit, Rai, son of Rai Man 
Singh, Governor of Gwaliar, con¬ 
temporary of SuRan Ibrahim Lodi, 
432. 

Vinea, a shelter under which to ap¬ 
proach the walls of a fortress, 
494 ti 7. 

Vipasa, name of the Biah in San¬ 
skrit, 23 n 3. 

Virgil, Georg., 75 n 2. 

Virgin, the,—once the title of the 
fort of Hansi, 37 n 2. 

Vitasta, name of the Jhelam in San¬ 
skrit, called also Vihut and Viyatfca, 
23 ti 3. 
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Viyatta, the river Jhelara, 23 n 3. 
See the above. 

Voyages d' Ibn Batata, 67 n 1. See 
under Ibn Batiitah. 

Vrindavana, town of, 24 n 6. 


Vritras, the, slain by Indra with his 
thunderbolt, 294 n 4. 

Viiller’s Persico-Latinum Lexicon, 30 
n 2, 109 n 4, 162 n 4, 173 nn 2 and 
3, 192 n 3, 213 n 3. 


W. 


Wadi, a valley or desert, used in the 
sense of 0't, 557 and n 2. 

Wafa Malik, title of Malik Shnhin, 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Qut.bu- 
d-Din Kh.il ji. 284. 

Wafn’i, one of the poets of the time 
of Humayun, 609. 

Waghd, name of one of the blank 
arrows in the game of maisir , 369 

n 1. 

Wahhabis, the 183 n 2. 

Wah'ida-d-Din Qurnishi, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Qntbu-d- 
Din Khilji, 285 and n 4, 280 n 1, 
290. 

Waihind, on the western bank of the 
Indus, 19 n 2, 20 nl. 

Wais Sirwani, Khwaja, one of the 
Amirs of Islorn Shah Sur, 493 and 
n 7, 497. 

Waisi, one of the poets of the time 
of Humayun, 584 and n 4, 585. 

Wajihu-d-Din, Shaikh, son of Kamalu- 
d-Din 4 All Shah QuraishI and 
father of Shaikh Bahau-d-Din 
Zakariya, 133 n 2. 

Wajihu-d-Din Quraishi, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Qntbu-d-Din 
Khilji, 285 n 4. 

waia Muhammad Balban, 161. Same 
as Ghiyasu-d-DIn Balban ( q. v.). 


Walaj, fort of, called also Bajj, 34 
and n 7. 

Wall, one who has attained to the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
52 and n 3. 

Wall of Bangala, the contemporary 
of Shir S]iah, 469. 

Wali Qizil, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

Walid ibn ‘Abdu-l-Malik MarwanI, 
one of the Umaiyyad Khalifahs 
of Damascus, 11 n 3, 12 and nn 
1 and 2, 13 n. 

Walid ibnu-r-Raiyyan, one of the 
three chief lords of ghaddad ibn 
‘Ad ( q . v.), 262 n. 

Walid ibn Xe-rif ash ghaibani, one of 
the Khawarij in the reign of 
Harunu-r-Rashid, 74 n 2. 

Walls, holy men, 627 n 3. See Wall 

Wiimiq, hero of a Turkish romance, 
40 and n 1. See the next. 

Wamiq and *Azra , a Turkish romance 
by Mahmud bin Asman Lamai, 40 
n 1. 

Wamiq and ‘ Azra, a Turkish romance 
by Mu‘id of Tarkhan. 40 n 1. 

Waqi l dt-i-Babari, called also Ttizak-i - 
Bdbari, 421 and n 8, 448 and n 4. 
See also under the Memoirs of 
Babar. 
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Warangal, ancient capital of Telin- 
gana, 265 n 4. 

Wardiy a kind of beverage, 31 n. 

Wars, a herb used for dyeing clothes, 
173 n 2. 

Wa§il, Malik, adopted son of Malik 
Mubarak Qaranqal of Jaunpur, 360 
n 1. 

Wasit, a town of ‘Iraq between Ba$ra 
and Kufah, 12 n 1. 

Wa??af, the Historian, 265 n 5. 

Wazir, at chess, 103 and n 1. 

Wazlr Khan Malik Shahik, one of the 
Amirs of the Balbaul dynasty, 220. 


Western Jumna Canal, the, 325 n 3. 

Western Rohtas, 493. 

Whinfield’s Omar Khaiyydm, 144 n 1. 

Wiliiyat-i-Panna, 417 and n 6. See 
undor Parma. 

Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary , 635 

n 2. 

Works of Sir William JoneSy 76 n, 

Wuzn\ ceremonial washings before 
prayer, 602 and 11 7, 603 n. 

X. 

Xenophon’s Account of the Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand , 586 n. 


Y. 


Tadava Kingdom of Deogiri in the 
Deccan, 271 n 6. 

Yadavas of Hindu Mythology, 27 n 4. 

Yndgar Na$ir MIrza, one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 462, 463, 464, 
465, 660, 561, 562, 674, 577 n , 578, 
580. 

Yafis, (Japhet), son of Nuh (Noah), 
231. See under Japhet. 

Yaghrash Khan, of the royal family 
of the Khiljls, 283. 

Yaghrash Khilji, father of Sultan 
Jaltilu-d-DIn Khilji, 230. 

Yahmut, name of the lish upon which 
the world is said to rest, 148 n 2. 

Yti huwa, an invocation to the Most 
High, 146 and n 2. 

Yahya ibn ‘Abdu-l-Lafcif Qazwlnl 
Dimishqi, author of the Lubbu-t- 
TawdrlJOiy 34 n 9, 49 n 3, 64 and 
n 1, 624 and n 9. 


Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn *Abdn-llah 
Sirhindl, author of the Tdrikh-i- 
Mubdrak Shahi, 10 n 2, 67 n 2, 222 
n 2, 315 n 7. 

Yahya ibn Bukayr, a traditionist, 18 

n 1. 

Yahya ibn Isra’Il, the head of the 
Chishtls, father of §haikh Sharafu- 
d-DIn Mnnlrl, 416 n 13. 

Yahya Paran, MIyan, one of the 
Amirs of Sikandar Sur (q. v .), 
547. 

Yafoya Qazwlnl, Qazi, 64 and n 1. 

See under Yahya ibn ‘Abdu-1-La£lf. 
Yahya Turan, MIyan, Governor of 
Sarabhal, one of the Amirs of the 
Afghan Sirr dynasty, 545, 546, 647.. 
Yak of Tibet, 543 n 1. 

YaklakhI, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Qatbu‘d-DIn ibn ‘Alau-d- 
Dln Khilji, 283, 284, 286 and n 1. 
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Y&ks&r, for Baksar, on the left bank 
of the Ganges, 408 n 5. 

Yakut. See under Yaqut, the Arab 
Geographer. 

Ydldu, a standard or ensign in Turk I, 
483 n 2. 

Yaraak, name of a city and country 
celebrated for the beauty of its 
people, 158, 169 n. 

Yaman, country of,—in Arabia, 74 n 
2, 262 n. 

Yamin, Sulfcan Muhammad, king of 
Khurasan. 99 n 4, 138 n 1. 

Yaminah, wife of Solomon, 205 n 3. 

Yamm-i.AmTri-l-Mu’minm, title of 
Sultan Sliamsu-d-Din Iyaltimish, 
88 . 

YaminU'd-Danlah Sultan Mahmud ibn 
Na?irn-d-Din Ghaznawi, 15, 16, 
17. See Sultan Mahmud of Ghnz- 
nin. 

Yaminu-d-Daulah Ruknn-d-Din Firuz 
fihlh. son of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dm 
Iyal-timish, 97. 

Yaminu-d-Din Mnbammad Hasan, 
full name of Mir Khusru, the 
famous poet of Dihli, 96 n 2. 

Yaminu-l-Khilafat, title of Sultan 
‘Aliu-d-Din Khilji, 264 n 6. 

Yamuna, the river Jumna which is 
also called Jamuna and Jaun, 23 
n 3, 24 n 4. 

Ya'qub, Sikandar Khan, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Muhammad Tugh- 
laq gfcah, 337. 

Ya‘qubu-1-Manjaniqi,.an Arab writer, 
149 n. 

Yaqut or ruby, Four kinds of, 26 n 2. 

Yaqut, the celebrated Arab Geo¬ 
grapher, 14 n 3, 16 a 4, 22 n 2, 


66 n 1, 159 7i, 166 n 1, 263 n, 476? 
n 6, 570 n 7. 

Yaqut the Abyssinian, Chief Amir 
under Sultan Rn?ziyah bint Sultan 
Shamsu-d-Dm Iyaltimish, 120, 121 
and n 2. 

Yarhala, town, 583 n 2. 

Yasuri ibu Iyamghur, the Dlwan of 
Ghaznin under Sultan Maudiid 
Ghaznawi, 47. 

Yatmiyan of Bukhara, father of the 
poet Jahi ( q . v.), 618 n 5. 

Yazdi, author of the Zafarndma, 347 
7i 3, 358 n 6. 

Yazid ibn Mazyad, one of the Gene¬ 
rals of Harunu-r-Rashid, 74 n 2. 

Yazid ibn Mu'awiyah, second Khali- 
fah of the house of Umaiyyah, 205 
n 1, 481 and n 8. 

Yemen, country of,—in Arabia, 74 n 
2, 262 n. 

Yezdezbah,—or 

Yezdibah, the magian ancestor of 
Imam Bukhari, 6 n 3. 

Yar ‘Ali, a common name among the- 
ghrab, 604. 

Yule and Burnett’s Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Words and Phrases, 495 n, 
543 n 3. 

Yulma , a Tuyki word meaning ‘that 
which has lost its hair,* 482 n 2. 

Yunas ‘Ali, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

Yusuf, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq gljih, 
308. 

Yusuf and Zulaikbd of Maullna ‘ Abdu- 
r-Rabman Jam!, 32 n 2, 272 n 1, 
588, 589. 

Yusuf and Zuleit&a, Griffith’s, 272 n l* 
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Yusuf ‘A?du-d-Daulah, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 29, 45 n 2. 
Yusuf Khan Auhadi, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Saiyyid dynasty, 395. 
Yusuf Sarur, Malik,—or 
Yusuf Sururu-l-Mulk, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 388 and n 3, 391, 
392. See also the next. 
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Yusuf-, son of Sarwarn-l-Mulk, Malik, 
396. See the above. 

Yusuf Qadr Khan, king of Turkistan, 
27. 

Yusuf Sufi Azlbacha, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qufcbu-d-Dm Khil¬ 
ji, 291 and n 5. 

TUzbdsJiti an Amir of a hundred, 313 
and n 3. 


Zabul, a name for the town of 
Ghaznin, 16 and n 8. 

Zabul , the second degree of the fever 
called diqq , 319 n 4, 320 n. 

Zdfrul, grandfather of Rustam, the 
famous hero of ancient Iran, 14 n 3. 

Zabuli, a name of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghaznin, 17. 

Zabulistan, 14 n 3, 61. 

Zafar Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Firoz Shah, 337 n 2. 

Zafar Khan, Governor of Gujrat 
under Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
333 and n 11, 334. 

Zafar Khan ‘Alii, 311. See Zafar 
Khan Badru-d-Din. 

Zafar Khan Badru-d-Din, called Zafar 
Khan ‘Alai, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 247 and 
n 2, 250 and n 5, 254, 258, 261, 311. 

Zafar Khan Malik Dinar ^arami, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
Din Khilji, 283, 284, 285. 

Zafar Khan Farsi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Firoz Shat Tughlaq, 336 
n 5. 

Zafar Khan, son of Salt&n Ghiyisu-d- 
Din Tughlaq gh§h, 297. 
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Zafar Khan Hizabru-d-Din, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 247 n 2. 

Zafar Khan Khilji, brother of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khilji, 239. 

Zafar Khan ibn Wajihu-l-Mulk, 
Governor of Gujrat, one of the 
Maliks of the Firuz Shahl dynasty, 
346, 354 n 8, 361, 364. 

Zafarabad, town of, 299, 312, 328. 

gafar-Ndma of Yazdi, an historical 
work, 347 n 3, 358 n 6. 

Zaffur Khan Farsy. See Zafar Khan 
Farsi. 

Zahdb , water oozing from the ground, 
459 n 5. 

Zahbak ibn ‘Ulwan, one of the three 
chief lords of Shaddad ibn *Ad 
(q. v.), 262 n. 

Zahir, nom-de-plume of Zahiru-d-DIn 
Tahir ibn Muhammad the Poet, 
339 and n 4. 

Zahir Dihlavi, Qa?i, one of the poets 
of the reign of Sultan Mahmud of 
the Firuz SWhi dynasty, 367 and 
w 2, 375. 

Zahiru-d-Din Babar PSdishab, 486, 
436. See under Babar. 
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Zahinird-DTn Lahori, Malik, one of 
the Amirs .of 8ulfcin FIroz Shah 
Tughlaq, 388. 

Zahiru-d-DIn Muhammad Shah Babar, 
436, 448. See under Babar. 
Zahiru-d-Din Tahir ibn Muhammad 
Faryabi, a celebrated poet, com 
temporary of KhSqani. 339 and 
n 4. 

Zahiru^UJuyutft, Inspector of the 
forces, 302. 

Zaid ibn ‘All, one of the Imams of 
the ghi'ah, 604 n 6. 

Zain Khlfi, Shaikh, a learned man of 
the time of Babar and HumSyun, 
448 and n 8, 609 and n 6, 610, 617, 
618. 

Zq»in Khan Niyazi, one of the Amirs 
of Shu* Shah Sur, 491. 

Zain Kh&ni, Shaikh, a learned man 
of the time of Babar, 448 and n 3, 
See Zain Khafi. 

Zainu-d-Din, author of a commentary 
on the Mubaiyyin , 460 and n 8. 
Zainu-d-Din Khafi, Khwaja, a famous 
saint, 609 n 5. 

Zainu-d-Din Khafi, Shaikh* one of 
the learned men and poets of the 
time of Babar and Humayun, 609 
and n 5, 610, 617, 618. 

Zainu-d-Din Mahmud Kamangar, 
Maulana, one of the Naqshbandi 
Shaikhs, contemporary of Humayun, 
588 and n 4. 

Zainu-l^Abidin bin Najim, author of 
al-A&bdh wa-n-Nagdir, 5 n 4. 
Zdirgah , sortilege by, 412 n 1. 

Zahat or almsgiving, one of the live 
foundations of practical religion, 
175 n 4. 


ZaMiratu-l-Qawdnm, an historical 
work, 9 % 2. 

Zahhma t the pleotrum with which the 
chang was played, 146 n 1. 

Zal, father of Rustam, one of the 
heroes of the Skdh-Ndma. 178 n 2. 
Zal, the son of Afrisyab, king of 
Turan, 410. 

Zamakh shari, the celebrated author 
of the Kashshdft a commentary on 
the Qur’an, 28 n 1. 

Zamindawar, country of, 691. 
Zandkhan, a fortified town near 
Sarakhs, 43 n 3. 

Zang, a cluster of globular bells car¬ 
ried by dak-runners, 621 n 2. 
Zang-bastan, to acquire importance, 
621 n 2. 

Zangbar, Shah of,—the Moon, 621. 
Zangi, Abu Mansur, brother of Abu- 
1-Fazl of Bust, contemporary of 
Sultan Maudud Ghaznawi, 47 and 
n 7. 

Zangi, Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Muham¬ 
mad Sam Ghuri, 65 n 2. 

Zanzibar,—the Night, 621. 

Zanzibar, Sultan of, adopts Saiyyid 
as his regal title, 303 n 4. 

Zaradrus, the river Sutlej, 23 n 3. 
Zarb, in Prosody, the last foot of the 
second hemistich, 606 n 4. 

Zard choba, turmeric, 173 n 2. 

Zarif, Mirza Muhammad Hasan of 
Isfahan, the Poet, 582 n. . 

Zanr ) a herb used in dyeing clothes, 
173 and n 2. 

Zeba, mother of Sultan Sikandar ibn 
Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 412 n 2. 

Zend, of the Zoroastrians, 894 
n 5. 
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Zia Barm. See under ?iau-d-DIn 
Barnl. 

Zia-i-Barnl. See under ?iau*d-DIn 
Barnl. 

ZiSI, the Persian poet, eon temporary 
and panegyrist of Sultan Malik 
Shah Saljuql, 38 and n 4. 

Ziau-d-Din, a court-servant of Sultan 
Jalalu-d-Din Khiljl, 239. 

Ziiu-d-Din BaranI,—or 

Ziau-d-Din Barni, author of the 
TariJdi’i'Firm Shaht, 184 n 1, 
186 n 3, 188 nn 1, 4 and 5, 219 n 3, 
220 n 2, 221 n 1 , 227 n 7, 230 n 1 , 
247 n and nn 2 and 4, 248 nn 2, 6 
and 8, 310 n 1,311 n 5, 312 n 7, 314 
n 2, 315 n 7, 316 n 6, 320 n 6. 

Ziau-d-Din Khajandl al-Faral, the 
Poet ?ial, 38 n 4. See under 
?iai. 

Ziau-d-Din QazI Khan, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qutbu-d-DIn Khil- 
ji, 288, 289, 290. 

Ziau-d-DIn Tukill,—or 

Ziau-d-Din TulakI, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Ghorl dynasty, 69 and 
n 3. 

Ziau-l-Mulk §iiamsu-d-DIn Abu Rija, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, 329 and n 13, 
331. 
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Zikr, a r religious ceremony, 610 and 
u 4. 

Zinjani, Shaikh Hasan, a famous 
saint of Lahor, 383 and n 6. 

Zirak, a name of ‘Utarid (the planet 
Mercury), 630 and n 3. 

Zirak Khin, the Amir of SSmana, one 
of the Maliks of the Saiyyid dy¬ 
nasty, 378, 379, 382, 384, 391, 396. 

ZirqSn, name of a plaoe in Khurasan, 
43 and n 3. 

Zodiac, signs of the, 76 n 2, 76. 

Zorawar Singh, Rao, also known as 
R5par Sen, founder of the old city 
of Raparl, 377 n 6. 

Zd-bahrain, in prosody a line of two 
metres, 245 n 2. 

Zubaidah Khatun, wife of Hariinu-r- 
Rashld, 286, 287. 

Zuhrah y the planet Yenus, 138 n 3. 

Zu-l-Faqar,—or 

Zu-l-Fiqar, famous sword of ‘All ibn- 
Abl T^Hb, 74 and n 2, 76 n, 106 
n 6. 

Zu-l-Fiqar Shirwani, Mir Saiyyid, a 
famous poet of Persia, 605. 

Zunndr, the belt or girdle worn by 
Christians or Magians, also the 
Brahmanical thread, 509 and n 5. 

Zu-n-Nurain, title of ‘Usman the third 
Khalifah, 59 and n 4, 
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JALAL-UD-Dl'N MUHAMMAD AKBAR PADSHAH. 




The flraperor of the time, the Khalif of the age, Jal&l-ud-din 
Muhammad Akbar Padsh&h (may he ever be firmly seated 1 on the 
throne of the Khalif ate and the seat of clemency !) with the approval 
of Bairam Khdn, the Khan Kh&nan, began to honour and adorn the 
throne of the Sultanate, under an auspicious star, on Friday the 
2nd of the month Iiabi £ ul-avval, in the year nine hundred and sixty- 
three (963) in the garden of Kalanor 2 —which, to this day, they have 
not yet finished laying out. Then he sent messages of conciliation 
and courtesy to the Amirs of the frontier, so that the Khutbah 3 was 
reattdAlso at Dihli. And they composed this hemistich, as giving the 

noble than all princes _ _ _ 

^~-^,<rowTng distich "** 

Anhe' ^, Akbar ’ 4hat P r * nce of the age, 

_ - • Jeath 0f] father said •• Prince of the age am 4 

St **•' 

■ 7 -'-—«•. * 

The word in the text means * amhuahAa*. v, l ± 

* *^d read mutamakktn ‘e S “bliIdT hU8hed ' : bUttranBP086 tt9 ‘he * 

* A dependency of Lahore. The year is 1668 A n . 

Elliot, V, 247. ^ A. D., as for the month, 

* A form < 


see 


. (2) ^Muhammad and his twelve de^r^“(7)^™yj^ e > PWi ‘ 60f ^ d ’ 

prayer for the reigning: sovereign. The mention of the iw . prM * 9 
x Khutbah constitutes a le^ai e ^ im P eror s name in the 

^ MS. " ^ ° f 1 “' 49 * throne. £ 

-# *™ ° f 4119 numerical T «ln98 of the letters of each of th«« «, « ’ 

•tom, in the Original Persian, gives the date 968 A. H. & *"• WpWB ' 
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u When Death removes a crown by force, 
At once another head is crowned 1 ; 
When one old age completes its course, 
A younger rises from the ground*.” 


fP. 9.) Before the decree for the accession went forth, Bair&m 
Khdnhad by all the arts of finesse enjoined on Pir Muhammad Kh&n 
Shirw&ni, 8 (who with an army had gone in pursuit of Sikandar in 
the Mountains of Saw&lik, as far as the confines of the district of 
Dahmiril not to allow the news of the death of the late J3mperor 4 
to be spread abroad. ** 

Now Sb&h Abu4-Ma‘ali, who was of noble Sayyid extraction, 
and of the country of K&shghar, in the symmetry of his limbs 
and the excellence of his valour was distinguished above all his 
compeers. To him the deceased Emperor had shown a special 
favour and a boundless condescension, so that he had honoured him 
by calling him his son. This man was a dullard. And in this place 
be it known concerning him that Bairam Kh&n had written an acros¬ 
tic in twenty-four verses, of whhlh the rhyme was *azim and qadim, 
and the rhyming letter mtm, in such a way, that the initial letter of 
41 * first hemistiches carerposed^iejvords “ Hazrat Muhamma^LJJ 
y6n Pddsh4hGWri” [-My Lord'lrfeaMf^a Humayun iidshTh 
] , an the initial letters of the second hemistiches “ ShahzA. 
dah [pnnee] Jaldl-ud-din Muhammad Akbar”, and the final letters 
of the first hemistiches the woids «Mirzi Shah Abu-1-Ma‘dli ” 
together with some epithet or other which I have forgotten; and the 
sum of the twenty-four mt’ms which closed the verses gave T24 x 
40 _] 960 the date of the composition of the acrostic. I have heard 

* JTT t r ty ,fT d8 ’ that the last time the l*te Emperor honoured 
Qandahir with his presence, Shdh Abu-1-Ma‘61i one evening, having 
drank too much wine, slew in his bigotry a zealous Shi'ah. When the 
eirs of the murfewd “an came to demand justice, and the Emperor 
seht for Shfli Abu-1-Ma‘41i, he put on the dead* gum's robe of black 

Compare: Le roi est mort. Vive le roi. 

1 Or cradle. 

! “ P !! U ? r 0fUliS WOrd > ^ Blochmann, Ain i Akbarf. 324 
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velvet lined with (P. 10) red and blue, and putting the hanger 1 , 
burnished bright, the very same with which he had despatched him, 
under his skirt, swaggered drunken into the royal assembly, and 
denied the deed. Bairam Khdn on the occasion quoted these lines— 


“ His disshevelled locks of hair To night-debauch confess ; 

Lo! a blazing proof is there, The lamp beneath his dress.” 


The Emperor was exceedingly delighted 2 ; but the blood of that 
innocent one was hidden in the dust, and his murder was never 
proved. In short, when the royal Amirs summoned Abu-1-Ma‘dli to 
the assembly on the occasion of the Accession, he returned answer, 
that he had an excuse and could not come; the second time they 
^)t the mesf^pe, that the Council was sitting and waited his presence, 
£ain he made excuse and sent some message of empty compliments, 
vhich Bairdm Khan, thinking it the best course to pursue, accepted, 
3ut, when he came afterwards, Bairam Khan gave the order to Tulak 
Khan Qurchi, a man of great bodily power, who at that moment 
appeared on the scene like a spider’s web [ready to catch a fly] ; 
and, in accordance with a preconcerted plan, went unseen behind 
Abu-1-Ma'ali and took him prisoner, and asked to be allowed to blot 
out his name from the tablet of existence. But the merciful Emperor 
disapproved of this design, and said that it would be a pity to shed 
blood of a [possibly] innocent man on the very day of his 
* Hsion. So he sent him to Ldhdr. He escaped from that prison, 
pent to Kamal Khan the G-’hakkar. Now at that time the 
v ,rnment of that country was in the possession 4xlam G’hakkar, 
unole of Kamdl Khan. The latter treated Abu-1-Ma'ali with honour, 
^ud the two set off with an army with full preparations for the 
oonquest of Kashmir. When he arrived at the frontier of Kashmir, 
at Kdjori a number of outlaws gathered round him. And, in 
the year 965, a party of the Chakks (which is a well-known tribe, 
and the do pin ant one in Kashmir) took him with them, with the 
intentW 6f oonqqping Kashmir, and there he had a severe con¬ 
vict with Ghdzi Khdn, the prince of the Chakks, and was defeated. 
p After this Kamal Khdii made an excuse for separating from him, so 


1 A'vdz from dvihhtm to hang. 
* Vit. } with this apt citation. 
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Abu-l-Ma'all disguised himself, and going to the district of Dibalptir, 
took refuge with a servant of Bahadur Khan who at that time held 
the government there. The man’s name was Tulak, and he had at 
one time been himself a servant of Shah [Abu-1-Ma‘ali]. So Tulak 
concealed him. But it so happened that this Tulak had one night 
a quarrel with his wife, who being vexed with him, went in the 
morning to Bahadur Khan and to\d hhn that Tulak was concealing 
Ahu-l-Ma‘aU in his house, and that they were plotting together 
against himself. Bahadur Khan, mounting his horse, had Shah Abu- 
1-Ma‘ali seized and sent him to Bairam-Khan, and Tulak he ordered 
to be punished. Bairam Khan entrusted Shah to Waif Beg the 
Turkoman, and sent him off towards Bakkar [i. e ., Mecca], Wall 
Beg annoyed him very much by the way, and sent him towards 
Gujr&fc, that from thence ho might go to Mekka. There he com¬ 
mitted a murder, and fled and joined himself to ‘All Quli Khan 1 . 
When Bairam Khan received information of this, he sent an order 
to 4 All Quli Khan that he should send him to Agra. At the time 
that, in accordance with this order, he arrived at Agra the power of 
Bairdm Khan was already on the decline ; Bairam Khan, then, with 
a view to dispelling the suspicions of the Emperor sent him for a 
time to the fortress of Biyana. And, when he professed a resolution 
of making a pilgrimage to Mekka, he again took him as the compa¬ 
nion of his journey. But after a few days Abu-1-Ma‘ali separated 
from him also, and went to offer his adhesion to the Emperor. But, 
when of his extreme arrogance, he rode proudly up to him, this 
affair became the cause of his being imprisoned a second time, until 
be was sent to Mekka, as will be mentioned in its place 2 . It happen¬ 
ed that, when, at the very time of the Accession, he fled (P. 12) from 
Ldhdr, Pahlawan Gul Guz his keeper r^ommitted suicide through fear 
of the Emperor’s anger. 

After the settlement of the decree for the Accession the imperial 
armies were levied against Sikandar [who was] in the mountain district. 
Sikandar kept up the war for three whole month#, but was at last 
defeated. At this time Raja Ramchand 3 came from Nagarkofc to pay 

1 See p. 5. 2 See toxt, p. 39. 1. 6. 

5 The most renowned of all the rajas of the hills. Tabaqdt % Akbari, Elliot, 
V, 248. 
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his respects to Akbar, and had an intorview with him. And the 
imperial standards on account of the rainy season, when they had 
arrived at Jalandhar, remained there five months. 

Contemporaneously with the decease of the late king, and the 
Accession of the Emperor, Tardi Beg Khan commandant of Dihli had 
sent Mirza Abu-l-Qasim, the son of Kamran Mirza, 1 with a number 
of royal Khans, and some picked elephants, in company with Khwaja 
Sultan ‘All Wazir Khan, and Mir Munshi Ashraf Khan, to pay their 
homage to the Emperor. In the same year Mirza Suiaiman 2 came with 
Ibrahim Mirza 3 with the intention of conquering Kabul, and Mun‘im 
Khan, 4 being beseiged, sent particulars to the court. Then the Em¬ 
peror appointed Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, and Atka Khan, 5 
and Khizr Khan Hazarah 6 with a company of men to bring the 
Queen Dowager and the other wives [of Ilumayun] who were in 
K&bul. 7 Now before the arrival of this troop [at Kabul Mirza 
Suiaiman] had sent Qazi Nizam of Badakhshan (who was one of his 
most honoured Ularna and who afterwards was known simply by the 
title of Qazi Khan,) on an embassy to Mun‘im Khan to make pro¬ 
posals of peace, only on the condition that they should at once insert 
his name also in the Khutbah. Mun‘im Khan accepted the condi¬ 
tions, as being the best remedy for the general distress, and Mirza 
Suiaiman, being satisfied with this concession, returned to Badakh¬ 
shan. 

During the first days of the Accession ‘ All Quli Khan, having re¬ 
ceived the title of Khan Zaman, led an army into the district of 
Sambhal against Shadi Khan the Afghan, who was one of the Amirs of 
‘Adali.’ 8 (P.13.) And on the banks of the river liahab 9 he fought 

1 Kamr&n Mfrza was brother of Ilumayun the father of Akbar. 

2 Governor of Badakhshan. 

3 His son. 

4 Governor of Kabul and Ghazni. Erskino, Ilumayun , 509 ; Elliot, V, 249, 

6 See note on the pago corresponding to p. 52 of the text. 

6 A tribe which inhabited tho Hindu Kush. Elphinstono, 304. 

7 Humayun, on invading India, loft his family and harem at Kabul, 
,, Erskino, 509. 

J 8 The nominal Emperor of India at the time of Hum£yun’s invasion. 

9 Written Rabat with the four-dotted t by Firishta. 
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a severe battle against all Khan Zam&n’s available force, which con¬ 
sisted of two or three thousand horse, and defeated him. Kh&n Zaman 
was making preparations to dislodge the enemy, when, in the mean¬ 
while, letters came from Dihli, Agra, and Atawa, saying, that Hemun 
Baqqal with a murderous army, and elephants, and much wealth 
furnished by ‘Adali, having swept before him the Amirs from the 
frontiers of Hindustan, 1 had arrived close to Dihli with the intention 
of offering battle. Then Iskandar Khan the Uzt$k from Agra, and 
Qiyd KMn Kank from Atawa, and * Abdu-llah Khan the Uzbek 
from Kalpi, and Haidar Muhammad Khan from Biyana, and others 
from the frontiers, came to Dihli, and joined themselves to Tardi Beg 
KMn. 2 But Khan Zaman, remaining on the same side of the river 
Jumna, was not able to form a junction with them. And Pir 
Muhammad Khan Shirwani 3 , who had come from the imperial camp 
with a message to Tardi Beg Khan, went along with the victorious 4 
army. Near to Toghlaq Abad [the ancient fortress] in the environs 
of Dihli a sharp conflict occurred, and ‘Abd-ullah Khan the Uzbek, and 
La‘l Kh&n of Badakhshdn, who were on the right wing, sweeping the 
hostile ranks before them, continued the pursuit as far as the towns of 
Houdal and Palwal, and took much spoil. But Hdinun, who with 
elephants huge as mouutains had remained apart from the fray in the 
centre of the army, shouted out for Haji Khan who came up from 
the direction of Alwar, 5 and then attacked Tardi Beg Khan, who had 
but a handful of men, and in a single charge swept him before him ; 
but ho turned back for fear of treachery, and did not pursue the 
Moghul. At the time of evening prayer, when the Amirs of the army 
returning from their pursuit [of the left wing of Hemun’s army] 
reached the camping-place, they, finding that Hemun himself had 
settled down there, having drawn out softly from the city of Dihli, 
took immediately to flight. (P. 14.) But Hemun forbad his men to 
pursue them. And Khan Zam&n by way of Mirat’h 6 joined this army 

i i. the north-west of India, the term does not include Bengal. 

« The commandant of Dihli. 

8 Compare p. 2, noto 3, 

4 Victorious is a fixed epithet of tho imperial army. 

5 About 60 oossea S. S. W. of Dihli. 

* Text, p. 60, p. 1. 6. 
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at Sirhind. The emperor when he heard this dreadful news ap¬ 
pointed Khizr Kh&n Khwaja, the husband 1 of Gulbadan Bdgum the 
emperor’s aunt, to meet Sikandar, and intending to extirpate 
Hemun he made his glorious entry 2 into Sirhind. And there the 
scattered Amirs came to salute him. The Khan Khanan, 8 who, 
although he was in disposition alienated from Tardi Beg Khan, still in 
spite of this used to call him “ Toqan,” i. e. 9 “ Elder brother,’* perceiving 
the cause of the defeat of that army to have been the treachery 4 of 
Tardi Beg, and having succeeded in impressing this on the emperor’s 
mind by bringing Khan Zaman, and many others, a switnesses to sub¬ 
stantiate his accusation, obtained a sort of permission to put him to 
death. So at the time of afternoon prayer he went to the house of 
Tardi Beg Khan, and taking him with him, brought him to his own 
abode into the tent, and afterwards at the time of evening prayer he 
rose up on the pretence of performing the ablutions, and gave to 
some men, who were held in readiness for the purpose, the signal to 
slay him. So they made an end of Tardi Beg Khan. 5 And in the 
morning, when Khwaja Sultan ‘All and Mir Munshi did not come to 
theDiwan, he, suspecting them also of treachery, had them imprisoned 
together with Khanjar Beg, a relation of Tardi Beg Khan. But 
some time after they regained their liberty. 

Then Hemun in Dehli gave himself the title of Bikramajit, who 
was a great Kaja in Hindustan, from whom the people of Hind 
take their era, he lived 1600° odd years ago. When ho had done his 
best there to subvert the ordinances of Islam he came with 1500 
elephants of war, and treasure without end or measure, and an 
immense army, to offer battle at Panipat. He sent on his artillery 
before him, (P. 15) and the opportunity presenting itself to a com- 

1 Lit. “ In whose net was &c.” 

3 Anglicc “ retreated to.” 

8 i. e. Muhammad Bairdm Khan Turkoman. The tdrikh of his death is given 
on p. 45 of the text. 

4 But see Elliot’s note, V, 251. 

6 Tardi Beg Khdn was a noble of importance in the time of HumdyUn, and 
one of his most faithless followers. Blochmann’s Ain i Akbarl\ I, 318. He was 
, a Sunni. Bairdm Khdn was a ShVah , Baddoni, III, 190. 

6 His date is 67 B. C. The date of the year in which the writer speaks is 
964 A. H. And A. H. is 621. Thus 57 + 621 + 964 = 1642, and the “odd 
years” of which ho speaks are 42. 
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pany of the great Amirs, such as Khan Zaman, Iskandar Khan 
and others, who were advancing as vanguard, 1 they took it at P&nipat 
after some fighting. And Hemun raising the hopes of the Amirs 
of the Afghans, whose leader was Shadi Khan Muswani, with a 
suitable augmentation and a gift of lands, opening the door of his 
treasuries, and giving great largesses, tried to console the army for the 
loss. But the Afghans, being surfeited with the money given them 
by his orders, began to pray to God for his fall, and in impromptus 
kept saying things to this effect: “ Change is excellent, so let’s have 
it j” consequently without delay he started from Panipat mounted on 
an elephant called “ Ha way,” and came to the district of K’hara- 
manda (where there is now a famous caravanserai), and on the 
morning of Friday the 10th of the sacred month Muharram 2 9G4 
A. H., (which day is also called Kozi ‘ashura) :— 

“ To friends ’tis not a day of woe, 

Still less a day of joy to foe — 

fighting and slaughter began between the Amirs of the vanguard 
and the hosts of Hemun. The Emperor and the Khan Khanau on 
that day were drawn up in three divisions, and kept sending help to 
one another until news of the victory were received. And Hemun, 
whose army was all dispirited, and who set all his hopes on the 
elephants, surrounded by his chiefs charged the imperial hosts, and 
threw both right and left wings into great confusion. Then, at last, 
through the efforts of the archers and the scimitar-strokes of some 
avenging veterans that breach was healed, and the wavering fortunes 
of the day were retrieved. Then H<knun, bringing up all his moun¬ 
tain-like elephants to bear upon one point, charged the centre where 
the Khan Zaman was stationed. But the soldiers of Islam received 
him with a shower of arrows, and Hemun in those circumstances, 
with his head bare, like one mad with the bite of a dog, kept entreat¬ 
ing : (t Show mercy, as you hope to obtain mercy !” and (P. 1G) kept 
repeating a charm which he had learnt. Suddenly the arrow of 
death, which no shield can ward off, struck his squinting eye so that 

1 Manqaldy , for manghaldi/, is a Moghul word moaning “forehead,” then 
u vanguard,” and iffust not bo confounded with the Arab mmqald “ ambassador.” 

2 Tho first month of the Muhammadan year. 
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his brain passed clean out from tho cup of bis bead, and he became 
unconscious. The troops near him, who still held out, when they saw 
this take place, fled. The army of the people of Islam pursued, 
and a general carnage ensued : and Shadi Khan Muswani, who was in 
the van of tho army, was slain. Shall Quli Khan Mahrum 1 happened 
to meet with H&mm’s elephant, and the elephant-driver said to him, 
“ Do not kill me ! Hemun is riding upon my elephant.” So they 
brought him as he was to tho camp. And Shaikh Gada-i Kambdh 
and the others, said to the Emperor, “ Since this is your Majesty’s 
first war against the infidels, you should flesh your sword in this un¬ 
believer, for such an act would have great reward.” But the Emperor 
replied, “ Why should I strike him now that he is already as good as 
dead? If sensation and activity were left in him, I would do so.” 
Then the Khan Khanan was the first to strike his sword into him, as 
an act of religious warfare, and following his example, Gada-i Shaikh, 
and the others, deliberately made an end of him. Thus was fulfilled 
the saying, “ What is the good of killing one who is going to bo 
burnt ?” 3 And they found this mnemosynon for the date :— 

“ If through treachery, deceit, and fraud great Dehli fell, 

By Kate’s decree, into the hand of Hindu Hemun ; 
Muhammad Akbar, that Shall whoso glory reached the sky, 

By help of God captured that black-faced Hindu Hemun. 

* Creation’s scribe on lasting tablet with pen of power 

Wrote concerning that day : lie seized Hindu Hemun? 

Nearly 1500 elephants, and treasure and stores, to such an 
amount that even fancy is powerless to imagine it, were taken as 
spoil. And Pir Muhammad Khan, and Husain Khan, (P. 17) a 
relation of Mahdi Qasim Khan, and many others, in consort with 
Sa‘id Khan the Moghul, pursued the fugitives from Dihli, and 
passing from Alwar they came up to the wife of Hemun, who 
had with her elephants laden with gold. She herself gained 
the mountain and jungle ground in the district of J£uwa (?) and 

1 Soo Brigg’s Firishfa, Vol. II, p. 189. 

* i. is going to Hell. Cf. text, p. 61, 1. 10. 

3 The words “ bigrift Ileinu-ra’ give the date 964. The final i/ of Hdmun 
is elided as in Zamiddran for Zamhiddrdn , text, p. 51, 1. 7. 

2 * 
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Bajwira, 1 but left tbe gold behind, the greater part of which the 
rustics 2 of the country of Bajwara seized ; still the part which fell 
into the hands of the army of the Faithful was so great that they 
gave it away by shieldfuls, and “ nizar-i-zarha ” “ scattering of gold 
pieces” was found to give the date (964). And on the road, which 
the Queen took, there had fallen such quantities of coins and ingots 
of gold, that for many a year travellers and passers-by used to find 
them. In this manner the treasures, which Sher Shah and Aslim 
Sh&h, and ‘Adali had amassed through a course of years, were 
dissipated :— 

“ O mortal! eat, dress, scatter, give, 

For life must needs end in the grave *. 

When one in other spheres doth live, 

It recks not all that this world gave! 

O lay not up the hoarded gold, 

For many with excessive toil 
Have hoarded up, with greed untold, 

Wealth, which another seized as spoil.” 

When, the second day after the victory, the Emperor came to 
P&nipafc, he had a min&ret built of the heads 3 of the slain. From 
Pdnipat, His Majesty came without delay to Dikii, and caused the 
Khutbah to be proclaimed once more from the pulpit; there he stayed 
one month, and illustrious Amirs were appointed as governors of Agra, 
Sambhal, and other towns. Then news came to Dihli, that on the 
confines of Chamyari, a place within 20 cosses of Labor, Khizar 
Kh&n 4 had been defeated before Sikandar, and had arrived at Lahor. 
His Highness had scarcely departed for Jalandhar, when Sikandar had 
once more betaken himself to the mountains of Saw&lik. (P. 18) 
Then the royal army going in pursuit penetrated as far as Disuha (?) 
and Dfthmiri. 6 

1 Text, p. 64,1. 7. It is in the neighbourhood of the River Satlaj. 

* 1 Ouwdr is the Hindustani ganwdr a villager, rustic, from gdmv, Sanskrit 

grdma a village : the word recurs at p. 65, 1. 21 of text. 

8 Persian as kallahd y but compare Mirk hand who says that Taimur took a 
place, and as tarhdy Icuthtagdn manarha sakhtand; and comp, our text, 
p. 169, b. II. 

4 Compare p. 7. ,, 5 Comp. p. 2. 
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Be it understood, that with reference to the occurrence of events I 
desire from this point to omit trifling occurrences, and to occupy 
myself solely with events of general importance, in fact, mounted on a 
single horse to give the reins to the steed of my pen upon this open 
race-course, and to finish succinctly the history of these 40 years, 
from the accession of Akbar 1 * ; but success 3 depends upon God ! 

In this year Sikandar shut himself up in the fortress of M&nkut,^ 
and the great Amirs day by day kept attacking him and pressing him 
sore. And especially Muhammad Husayn Khan, a relation of Mahdi 
Qasim Khan, was so persevering in those attacks that if Rastam 3 
had been alive, he would certainly have acknowledged his merits. 
Moreover his brother Hasan Beg was killed :— 

“ Upon the top of thy mountain Hasan was slain, 

Greater than of Karbala 4 of thee is the bane.” 

And this perseverance, which was observed on the one side by the 
Emperor, and on the other by Sikandar, was the reason of the high 
estimation in which Husayn Khan was held, and raised him day by 
day to a higher rank, so that valuable lands 5 were made over to him 
in fief, till at last he came into the government of Labor, and in many 
places defeated the rebels. When eventually the siege turned out of 
long duration, and corn became dear among the garrison, and the 
Amirs of Sikandar one by one deserted him, and came to the imperial 
court, as for instance Sayyid Mahmud Barba, and others, he brought 
forward proposals of peace, and sent his son 'Abd ur-Rahman, together 
with Ghazi Khan Sur, with a present of elephants to visit the Emperor, 


1 The Pers. KhalafaUpanahy is a compound adj. meaning “ belonging to him 
in whom the Khalifate takes refugo,” t. e ., “ of tho legitimate successor of the 

Prophet,” meaning “ of Akbar/' It agrees vrittijulus “ accession.'' 

3 Luckily for us our author did not attain success in this his endeavour. 
For, while from other authors we can learn the bare facts of history, it is to v 
Baddoni that we look for those little pieces of gossip, which give us such an in¬ 
sight into the manners of the times. It is this fact that renders this work so 
extremely interesting. 

8 Rastam a famous hero of Persian myths. See note to p. 51 of text. 

* A place in Irdq, famous for the murder of Husayn and Hasan , tho sons of * AU. 

5 Avlak is Turki for “ a field.” . * 
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through tho intervention of Atka Kh&n and Pir Muhammad Kh&n, on 
the 27th of Ramzan 1 in the year 964, and surrendered the fort. Then 
Akbar issued his firman that Jounpur should be given temporarily 3 
to Sikandar in fief, and that as soon as the Khan Zaman 8 should 
deliver the country before him [ i. e. Bengal] out of the hands of the 
Afgh&ns, he should (P. 19) take his place. So Sikandar skirting the 
mountains came to Jounpur. And when the Khan Zaman received 
possession of Jounpur, Sikandar on the authority of a finnan asked 
for the district of Gour 4 that ho might bring it under his command. 
There all sorts of accidents befel him, and after some time through 
the game of Fortune such a position of the pieces 5 came about 
that he even attached himself again to his old friends, and fickle Fate 
folded for him the carpet of gladness : e * 

" Fate’s chequered board is not ever kind, 

Nor can seed of joy be always sown, 

These possessions must be all resigned, 

Except mere dregs of joys which once were known.” 

It may here be mentioned that during the siege Muhammad 7 
Qdlf Khan Barlas, and Atka Khan, and the other Amirs brought tho 
'Balqis 8 of her day, the Queen Dowager 9 and other ladies veiled 
I'with the veil of chastity, from Kabul to tho camp. And on the 2nd 
of Shavvai 10 in the year nine hundred and sixty-four (964) tho 
imperial army moved towards Labor. And during this march 11 ill- 
feeling arose on the part of the Khan Khanan against Atka Khan on 
account of one of the Emperor’s elephants having run into tho 

1 Tho 9th monj£. 

3 Bi'lftl means in Arab. “ actually” is here used in tho Hindustani 

sense of u for a timo.” 

A #. $., ‘All Quli Khan, p. 5. 

l|Gour is a chief town of Bengal. 

6 Inferring to the^popular game of chess. 

* t. e., he died, viz., two years after his appointment. Akbarndmah . 

% The Queen of Sheba. See Al-Qor’an XXVII, 20-45. 

9 Her title was Maryam Makdni. Blochmann, p. 309. 

10 The 10th month. 

ll ^Yurish is Turki for “ a march”, from yurumck “ to go”. 
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Khan Khanin’s tent; but Atka Khan came to Labor, and bringing 
all his sons with him to the Khan Khanan’s tent, took an oath on the 
Gl®Hous Word 1 [that the affair was a mere accident], so all suspicion 
was removed. In this year, through the intervention of Mulla ‘ Abdul* 
ldh Sultanpuri, 3 Sultan Adam G’hakkar hastened to the Court to give 
in his adherence. And between the Khan Khanan and him a bond of 
brotherly love was formed, and in the presence of the Emperor 
himself a quarrel which had existed between Kamal Khan and his* 
brother’s son 3 ended in a settlement. Then Sultan Adam returned 
to his usual place of abode loaded with honours and presents. (P. 20) 
After the passing away of the rainy season the imperial royal army 
marched towards Dihli. And while camping at Jalandhar the 
nuptial bond was tied between the Khan Kluinan and Her Highness 
Salimah Sultan Bogam, daughter of Mirza Nur-ud-din Muhammad, 
and sister’s daughter to the deceased Emperor, when a great feast was 
prepared, and gifts and largesses were distributed. 

And on the 25th of the month Jamada IT 1 in the year 965 the 
royal cavalcade alighted at Dihli. 

And in those days the Klian Khanan used to come two days a week 
to the court of judicature, and in conjunction with the nobles, used 
to settle the important affairs of the kingdom. Now, among the 
incidents which happened at that time, was the story of the affection 
of the Khan Zaman for Shahim Bog. In brief it is as follows : In 
attendance on the late Emperor were two men of good looks, 
good disposition, and approved manners, belonging to the corps of 
the Qurchis, 6 the one Khushhal Beg, and the other Shahim Beg son 
of the Sdrbdnbdshi C) of Shah Tahinasp [of Persia]. Both of them 
were preeminent for beauty of disposition and appdaraigfce, the beatg? 

1 Al-Qor’an. 

2 Called Makhdum ul Hulk, ^ 

3 But in the text, p. 55, 1, 1, Sultan Adam is said to bo uncle of Kdmal'^hin. 
Consequently we must read here “ between him and Kamil Khan his brother*! 
son.” See also p. 3. 

“ 4 The 6th month. ‘ A 

6 The Qurchis (or Koorchees) were a corps of cavalry, composed of the 
ancienne noblesse , at the court of tho kings of Persia of tho Safevi dynasty. See 
'also last line of this page of Text, and p. 56, line 11. 

6 Chief officer in charge of tho camels. 
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ideal of the age, and paragons in the practice of valour. Now the 
Khan Zaman, before his appointment to proceed towards Sambhal, 1 
cast secretly a glance at Shahim Beg, and his extempore poem on 
subject is as follows :— 

“ Of men and things there is no mark upon the board of life, 

To me, love’s pupil, naught but love for thee doth life impart. 
Who else, as I for love of thee, lives such a weary life, 

Grief’s my friend, blood’s my drink, pain’s my sweetmeat* my 
food’s my heart.” 

Now, when after the decease of the late Emperor he became an 
attendant on his present Majesty, he remained faithful to Shahim 
B6g, who was one of the Qurchis of the palace ; and from the 
district of (P. 21) Lak’hnou ho sent persons secretly to Dihli, to fetch 
Shahim Bog from thence to join him. So the Kh&n Zaman, follow¬ 
ing the manners of Transoxiana, 2 manifested wonderful affection for 
SbShim B6g, and called him “ my king,” and gave himself up entirely 
to humouring him, and many times waited on him like an ordinary 
servant, and remained, while serving him, standing in his presence, 
and the like. Now I have heard from Mir Abu-1-Ghays Bokhara of 
^jJMhli (the mercy of God be upon him !), whose disciple ShAhiin Beg 
* : «ad after a manner been, that at the time when Shahim B6g came 
from the imperial camp to Jounpur, agreeably with the age of youth, 
which “ has just left the Presence of Mr Loed,” 8 was much occupied 
in prayer with the congregation, and in thanksgiving and reading the 
Qordn; and private prayer, and continual sanctity, and never turned 
his eye to unlawful things. And the Khan Zaman, through imitation 

him, became adorned with scrupulous regard for the Law, and the 

1 See p. [6], 

* Abridged translation. 

4 * This is an Arabic quotation; but from what I know not. Compare:— 

The youth who daily from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended.— Wordsworth. 

The same word ‘ ahd ’ is used for “ and “ meeting with/’ “ prosenco/' 
I tLo not see how to retain the paronomasia in English. 
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practice of holiness. And, to please Shahim Beg, he deputed officers 
to go into his own camp that, enforcing the observance of things 
commanded by the Law, and preventing the committal of such 
things as are forbidden, they might abolish all wanton and forbidden 
practices. And Mir Sayyid Muhammad Makki, (who understood 
the seven manners of reading the Glorious Word, and with whom 
the writer of these pages had learnt to read the Qoran at Sambhal in 
the time of Islim Shah), he retained with orders to instruct Shahim 
Beg with extreme and boundless care. But, since the asceticism of 
youths is of unstable equilibrium, this piety was in a short time 
changed to the opposite :— 

“ Long time on my patience I myself did pride, 

(P. 22) In practice of patience I displayed myself. - 

Love entered in, how could patience then abide ! 

Then thanks be to God ! that I have proved myself .*’ 

Shahim Beg became attached to a dancing-girl named Aram Jan, 
who was very fascinating, and graceful in her movements ; apropos 
of which: 

“ No one can force tli’ affections of the heart, 

Nor count on winning or by grace or art: 

Many of beauteous form, and glances sweet, 

Pour forth their heart-blood at the loved one’s feet : 

Many a one of fairest cheek, and mild, 

Has been despised by him on whom she smiled.” 

Sh&him Beg could not rest till he had gained her, and although 
the KMn Zaman possessed this girl in lawful marriage, he gave he$ 
up to him. He was perfectly happy with her for some days, and 
then he gave her up, and made her over to ‘Abd-ur-Rahm&n bin 
Mu’ayyid B6g, who had a desperate fondness for hqj. When news 
of the Kh&n Zamdn[’s misconduct] came to the court, the Emperor's 
wrath knew no bounds, and an order went forth from A'gm*and 
Dihli to Jounpur addressed to the Khan Zam&n to seek Shahim* 
Beg, and another was issued to the fief-holders of that district, 
vo the effect that, if the Khan Zaman should be dilatory in this 
matter, an Aghndgh y i. e., a meeting, should sit upon him, and bring 
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him to punishment. Then the Khan Zaman sent a confidential 
servant of his, Barj ‘All by name, to the court to gloss over those 
faults of his, and to retrieve his shattered fortunes. Ho was first 
of all to repair to the dwelling of Pir Muhammad Khan, (P. 23) 
who was the Khan Zaman’s plenipotentiary, and whose abode was 
upon a tower, and to deliver his message. It may be that harsh 
language was contained in the letter, for Pir Muhammad Khan 
threw him down from the top of the tower, so that he was dashed 
to pieces. Pir Muhammad Khan with hardness of heart laughingly 
said, ‘ This little fellow has become a victim to his name.’ 1 When 
the Khan Zaman heard this news he set his heart on getting rid of 
Shahim Beg, and extemporised the following :— 

“ When Union turns away, and leaves the country, 

The [cold] wind of absence knows no bounds. 

My breast is burning with desire for Union, 

[But] my place of resort is the shop of the stitcher of fur.” 

a 

And so, in accordance with the exigencies of the moment, he gave 
him leave to retire to the district of Sarharpur, (which is about 
18 cosses from Jounpur, and was fixed as the fief of ‘Abd-ur-Ilahman 
, Beg) that he might occupy himself there for a time in the pleasures 
of the chase, and return as soon as the wrath of the Emperor should 
be abated. So Shahim Beg, in company with ‘ Abd-ur-Kahman 
B6g, spent his time at that town, where there was an artificial lake 
of pure water, and a most pleasant garden, and a beautiful building 
in the r middle of the lake, (and a most delightful and tranquil spot 
it is !) j until on a certain day they had a wine-party and became 
exceedingly elevated, when—in accordance with the following: 

“ Singing and love and constant drinking 
Are all three things winch to madness'tend : 

When wine and love their arms are linking, 

God fe our refuge ! for bad’s the end”— v 

he disked ‘Abd-ur-llahman Beg for Aram Jan. He brought 
^forward the excuse that he was married to her, and so Shahim Beg 
became enraged with him, and all that friendship in a moment 
ended in hatred :— 

1 Viis. Barj “ a tower,” nomen et omen. 
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“ Many have I observed, through the freaks of fickle Fate, 
(P. 24) Turned from hate to friendship, or again, from love to hate,” 
and through pride and drunkenness of wine and youth he gave his 
orders, and had ‘ Abd-ur-Rahman seized ; and, on the ground that 
Ar&m Jan had first been his, he demanded her from the house of 
1 Abd-ur-Rahman, and kept her with him. Bui JV^uayyid Beg, the 
younger brother of ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Beg, from a strong feeling of his 
brother’s wrongs, assembled a body of men, and attacked the balcony, 1 
where Shahim B<% and Aram Jan were together. Sh&him B£g 
rose to drive them back, and a fray ensued, in which insane affair 
an arrow reached a mortal part of Shahim B£g, and he died. The 
following hemistich they composed as giving the date :— 

“ He cried ah ! and said : Shahim is become a martyr .” 

Be it observed that, when the numerical value of “ ah ” 2 is sub¬ 
tracted from that of “ Shahim Shahid shad ,” we get 963, the date. 
But, it is a disputed point, whether that fatal accident befel Shahim 
BtSg in this year, or the year before ; probably the latter : but God 
knows. Then ‘ Abd-ur-Rahman lied to the court, where he was 
favourably 3 received. The Khan Zaman had put on mourning and 
pursued ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Bdg to the water of the Ganges, but 
being unsuccessful he returned disconsolate [to Jounpur] with 
weeping eye and parched heart :— 

“ In grief the Sun dropped blood at dawn, 4 
Moon tore its face, Zolirah its tress, 

Night put on mourning black, and Mom 
Raised a cold sigh, and rent its dress.” 

During these few years the Khan Zaman with a small force had k 
several brilliant engagements with the numerous forces of the 
Afghans, and obtained the victory over them. The history of this 

1 Pers. Bdlakhdna, whence the English word, formerly pronounced balc6ny. 

* d + h = 1 + 5= 6; 3 x sh — 900, 4 = 1, 2 x A = 10, y = 10, w = 40, 2x4-8. 
Sum 969. And 969—6 — 963. 

3 Tarbiyat ydftan , here, as in Text 86, 17; 134, 9^.161, 12, is used in 
Hindustani sense of “ being favourably received.” 

" 4 The word shafak means both “twilight”, and “ condolonce’ 1 , so that the 
expression in the original has the double intendre of “ at dawn” and “through 
sympathy.” 

3 
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series of battles forms a model page in the annals (P. 25) of the 
time. Amongst them is the battle of Lak’hnou, in which Hasan 
Kh&n Bachgoti brought 20,000 men against the Khan Zam&n, who 
had not assembled more than 3,000 or 4,000. Up to the moment 
when the enemy 1 crossed the river Karwi and attacked Bahadur 2 
Khan, the Khdn Zaman himself was engaged in taking a meal. 
When news was brought that the enemy was advancing to the attack, 
he called for a chess-board and kept playing at his ease. When he 
was told that the foreign troops had driven back his own men, he 
then at last called for his arms, and put them on. And, while the 
enemy was plundering his tents, and his whole army was in con¬ 
fusion, he ordered Bahadur Khan to retire ; then he, with a handful 
of men, with drums beating, fell upon the enemy, repulsed them, and 
pursued them to a distance of seven or eight cosses. The slain he 
piled up in heaps, and then returned victorious. So, also, at Joun-* 
pur he fought with the Bengali, 3 who called himself Sultan 
Bahadur, and had issued coin, and caused the KJnithaJfi to be read 
in his name in Bengal. This man advanced upon Jounpdr with 
between 30,000 and 40,000 horse, and the followers of the Khan 
Zaman were completely routed. When the Khan Zaman rose from 
table, the enemy found the cloth spread just as it was, and began 
to plunder. But afterwards the Khan Zaman with a small 5 body 
of men brought destruction 6 on the fortune of the Afghans, slaying 
many and taking many prisoners; and such an amount of booty 
did be take, that his army was completely set up in stores. And, 
in truth, such was his kingly good fortune, that he, and his brother 
with his own troop, obtained such a series of victories on the eastern 
side of Hindustan, as has fallen to the lot of but few. And, had 

1 This seems to be an Indian use of the word Ghan{m } boo Shakespeare's Sin- 
dust. Diet, 

* That is, Muhammad Sa‘id Shaibdni, younger brother of the Khan Zam&n. 

* The Qouriy see note, p. 12. 

4 See note, p. 1. 

* Lit. “a numbered band”, like the Hebr. m'thfy mispdr “men of number,** 
it means u a few”. 

6 For the peculiar idiom in whioh az i» to be rendered by “ on” cf. note to 
p. 67 (Text). Or the phrase may be translated literally (t Extracted vengeance 
from”, cf. Ziicv)v \a6e7v irapd nvos } and Hebr. nijphra* min “ was paid jErom” i, e . 
«took vengeance on”. 
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they not shown the stain of rebellion upon the forehead of loyalty, 
these two brothers would have been on the path to a royal dis¬ 
tinction. But, in the end, they sank all that perseverance and energy 
in the dust of (P. 26) degradation :— 

€< For fifty years one may maintain a name, 

But one base act will cover it with shame.” 

And the rest of their acts will be mentioned in the years before 
us, if God, He is exalted, will it. 

And in this year the Khan Khanan brought to punishment 
Mu^ahib B£g, the son oF Khwajah Kalan Bdg, a man who was not 
free from evil qualities, and inward vice. 

And on the 17th of the sacred month of Muharram in the year 
065, which coincides with the 3rd year from the Accession, the royal 
train adorned the city of A'gra, And in this year took place the 
appointment, removal, rise, and fall of Pir Muhammad Khan : and 
this is how it came about. Pir Muhammad Khan from being a 
Mulla had become an Amir, and had been advanced to such a degree, 
that he became closer and opener oF every important affair of state, 
and finance, as vicegerent of the Khan Khanan. All the Pillars of 
the State used to go to his house, and but few obtained admittance. 
His opulence had reached to such a pitch that one day, in the course 
of going from Dilili to Agra, when the Khan Khan&n went on an 
hunting expedition with Pir Muhammad Khan, the Khan Khanan 
asked his private purveyors : “ Is there no provision in store, for we 
are hungry ?” and Pir Muhammad Khan on the spur of the moment 
said : “ If you will be pleased to alight, whatever may happen to be 
at hand shall be served.” So tho Khan Khanan with his suit 
alighted under a tree, and 3000 drinking cups, and 700 porcelain 
dishes of various colours(P) 1 were brought out from the travelling- 
stores of Pir Muhammad Kh&n. Though the Khan Khanan was 
astonished, he let no sign of his astonishment escape him, but great 
jealousy found its way into bis heart: — 

“ Perhaps in this place you may chance to fail to see, 

How many envious foes, and jealous friends there be.” 

1 In the text we should, possibly, read buqalamun of various kinds, or colours. 
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(P. 27) When they arrived at Agra, Pir Muhammad Kh&n wa$ 
indisposed for some days, and the KMn Khanan came to visit him. 
One of the servants, who was in the habit of keeping off people, 
both great and small, came to stop him, and said: “ Be pleased to 
wait until your request has been made known, when you have made 
application you may come in ;” on this the astonishment of the 
Khan Khanan knew no bounds, and he said : — 

“ For a wilful fool there is no cure !” 

"When this came to the ears of Pir Muhammad Khan, ill as he 
was, he came running, and “ after the destruction of Bozrah” 1 
begged forgiveness, saying : “ Forgive mo, for my Porter did not 
know you.” The Khan Khanan answered : “ Nor you either !” In 
spite of this, when the Kh&n Khanan came in, not one of Pir Mu¬ 
hammad’s household was dismissed except Tahir Muhammad Sultan 
bis chamberlain, who had obtained that position with great difficulty. 
Praise be to God ! for if the fortunes of that man be such what 
shall I ^ay of myself !— 

“ 0 go not to the Sultan’s Court, 

For there indeed thou ’It profit naught. 

Let the gruff Porter’s stern rebuff 
For wisdom’s warning be enough.” 2 

And the Kh&n Khandn, after he had sat down for a moment, came 
out again, and Pir Muhammad was left to meditate upon the affair. 
After two or three days the Khan Khandn sent to Pir Muhammad 
Kh&n the following message, by the hand of Khwajah Amina 4 (who 
afterwards became Khwajah Jahan), and of Mir ‘Abd-ullah Bakhshi, 
and a number of courtiers : “ You will remember that you came to 
Qandahdr in the position of an unfortunate student, and that when 
we found that you possessed ability and the quality of fidelity, and 

1 I. e. * after the steed was stolen/ when it was too late, Cf. Roebuck’s 
Eastern Proverbs y p. 137. 

* Compare 

Repulsed by surly groom that waits befort 
The sleepy tyrant’s interdicted door. 

D ry den's translation of Juvenal. 

* Kh. Aminuddin Mahmud of Hardt, financier and calligraphist. 
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when also some worthy services had been performed by you, we 
raised you, a mere student and beggar, from the lowest step among 
the degraded, to the highest grade among the exalted in (P. 28) 
Sultanship and Khanship, and to the post of an Amir of Amirs ; 
but, since the carrying of a high position is not in your capacity, 
nothing but a suspicion of rebelliousness and baseness remains in you. 
So we will take away from you for a time the insignia of your 
pride, that your base disposition and inflated brain may come to 
their senses. Now it is right that you should surrender the 
standard, and kettle-drum, and paraphernalia of pomp.’* So Pir 
Muhammad Khan, in accordance with this command, surrendered 
on the spot to some of the Khan’s people those accessories of con¬ 
ceit (which have carried a host of ignorant men off their balance, 
and do so still, anil have driven, and still do drive them, from the 
patSUff manliness and generosity, and have made, and still make, them 
associates of the Ghuls of the desert), and become the same Mulld 
Pir Muhammad that he was before ; nay he became poorer still:— 

“ Whatever the rolling heaven gives is but a loan, 

In a mill the white is but contingent 1 to the stone.” 

Soon after this they sent the Mulla to tho fortress of Biyanab, 
and there he was confined. And from this place he wrote numberless 
pamphlets on the subject of proof by tamanu , 2 which is that 
made use of in the verse of the Qoran [XXI, 22] : “ If there were 
in them gods beside God, verily both heaven and earth would come 
tct ruin,” and is a well known method of argument among logicians : 
and others besides addressed to the Khan Khanan, and thus made 
endeavours at reconciliation, and liberating himself ; but all was in 
vain: — 

1 Arab, accidental, contingent, trvfx&c&riKS s. 

9 At-tamdnu * consists in two things rendoring ono another mutually im¬ 
possible. In the verse in question are implied—that the ruler of heaven and 
earth can be only one —and that that one can be none but God alone. Two 
kings cannot rule over one land, and just so two gods cannot rule the universe. 
If tttey both wished to do something, their powers would come into collision 
in doing it; if their wills differed, they would mutually hinder one another. 
It may not be unprofitable to observe, that the same line of argument is adopted 
in Aristotle, Metaphysics, Bk. XII ad jinem* * 
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And Mir Sayyid Ni‘mat Rusuli, who has been mentioned, repeated 
the distich, and made it well known in mosques and monastriesv 
And in the mosque, and in Shaikh Gada-i’s own tribunal they wrote- 
up his disgraceful deeds, until he came to read them and had them 
®rased. Still it was no good : and this is one of the lampoons:— 

“ Mention not Gada-i’s name, eat not his bread 

Since beggary 1 * is bad, Gada-i’s face is black.” 

And some instances of his insincerity, and stupidity, and evil goings- 
on with respect to the servants of the Emperor were exposed, which 
will be mentioned in their proper place. And in these days the 
king studied under that paragon of greatness Mir ‘Abd-ul-Latif, who- 
is one of the great Sayfi-Sayyids 3 of Qazwin, and who came from 
the country of ‘Iraq to India in the year 963, and with him he began 
reading the Diwaii 3 of “ mystic language.” And ‘Abd-ul-Latifs 
able son (an Amir endowed with excellent qualities, and commend¬ 
able dispositions, in whom is reflected the truth of the Arabic 
proverb : “ A well-bred son takes after his noble parents,” whose 
name is Mir Ghiyas-ud-din, and surname Naqib Khan, a very miracle 
of knowledge in manners and customs, chronology, biography, and 
all subjects of conversation, one of the wonders of the day, and a 
blessing of the blessings of the age, a second Preserved Tablet, 4 and 
who bears to myself, the writer of these pages, the relation of co¬ 
temporary, fellow-student (P. 31) and co-religionist, is at present 
in attendance on His Majesty, giving all his attention to reading 
history, and all books of verse and prose, both day and night. 

And in the year 906 the capture of the fort of Gwalyar took 


1 Punning on the meaning of the word Gadd-t (see preceding page). 

s Thoy wero known “ in Iran for thoir Sunni tendencies” Blochmann Jtini 
Akbari, p. 447. They were, consequently, especially esteemed by our Author. 

8 Probably the Divdn-i Hdjiz, for Blochmann says “ at that time Akbar knew 
not how to read and write, hut shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some 
Odes of Hifiz.” Atm Akbari , 448. 

4 Zouh-i tnahfuZy the Indelible Tablet on which, according to Mahometan 
belief, the transactions of mankind have been written by God from all eternity. 
It is referred to in Qor’An vi, 38. The sixth great article of faith with a 
Moslem is God’B absolute predestination of both good and eviL 
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place. A ghuldm of ‘Adali, 1 Buhail 3 Khan by name, who was 
beseiged therein, sued for quarter and gave up the keys. The date 
will be found contained in the words Falh-i bab-i kil'ah-e Gwalyar , 
“ The opening of the gate of the fortress of Gwalyar.” And in this 
same year Sangram 3 Khan, also a ghuldm of [the late] ‘Adali, sold 
the fortress of Rantambhor into the hand of Rai Surjan Hada. The 
facts of the case are as follows. Before the Emperor madj the city 
of Agra the goal of his prosperous journey, he had appointed some 
of the Amirs, such as Hindu Beg Moghul, &c., to reduce the fort 
of Rantambhor. They beseiged Sangram Khan and ravaged the 
etirubns of the fortress, and the surrounding district, but were un¬ 
successful in their main object. But when Biyanah was given as 
a fief to Habib ‘All Khan, one of the followers of the Khan Khanan, 
and Basawar, and Tod ah 4 Turk ‘All, which is better known as Todah 
Bihyun, were given to Chaghatai Khan, then Habib ‘All Khan was 
honoured with the command of the army, and, superseding the 
Amirs of the surrounding district, was appointed to undertake the 
seige. When he had beseiged the place for the space of one year, 
and reduced the garrison to great straits, Sangram Khan made 
proposals of peace, and sending a messenger of entreaty with a view 
to acting upon tko Khan’s feelings, asked for special conditions for 
his own personal advantage. The Khans chose my father, and that 
pilgrim to the two sacred precincts, Haji Bhikan Basawari, and sent 
them to arrange this important matter. After much altercation 
Sangram Khan agreed to surrender the fortress on certain conditions, 
among which was one that he should receive part-compensation in 
the shape of ready-money, goods, and the most valuable of the 
furniture (P. 32) of his own house. But when the Amirs, since they 
had not the money to pay down, practised delay and procrastination 
in the matter, and moreover there was some idea of after all taking 

1 On the doath of Isl&m Shah (A. H. 960) Muhammad Sh&h Sur ‘Adil, com¬ 
monly known aa * Adali\ had usurped the throne. 

2 Elliot’s MS. of Tarikh-i-Alfi has Babhal , Abul Fazl says Sohail . ‘Adali 
had given the command of Gwalyar to this ghuldm, 

>1<8 GallefL Haji Khan in the Tabaqat-i Akbari. Elliot, V, 260. 

4 About 10 cosses S. W. of Rantambhor. 

4 
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the fortress by assault, then 1 San gram Kh&n gave up the fortress 
to Rdi Surjan, 2 and got all he wanted from him : and this unfor¬ 
tunate army after so many years of effort got no thanks. Then 
Sangram Khdn in company with Hajjl Khan Alwari went to Gujrat. 
And lidi Surjan strengthened the fort with the stores of provisions 
and arms. Thus by means of riches and address he became master 
of some also of the ‘pnrgannas in the vicinity of the fortress. Then 
Habib ‘All Kban and the Amirs, after spending some time in ravag¬ 
ing the country, separated and returned to their fiefs. 

In this year Jamdl Khan, a ghuldm of [the late] ‘Adall, who had 
become possessed of Chunar, sent a representative to court, to inti¬ 
mate that if they could send a man fitted to be trusted with the 
affair he would surrender to him the fortress, on which the Khan 
Khanan sent back, in company with Jamal Khan’s representative, 
Mihr ‘All Beg Silduz, (who afterwards attained the rank of Khan, 
and was made governor of the fortress of Chltor), with a farman 
containing friendly terms. 

And in those days I left home and, going from Basdwar to Agra 
with the intention of pursuing my studies, I made acquaintance 
with Mihr ‘All B£g, and remained at his house. And he greatly 
importuned my late teacher Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor (the mercy 
of God be upon him !), and my deceased father Shaikh Mulukshah 
(may he rest in peace !), to allow me to be his travelling companion, 
and carried the matter to such a pitch that he declared that he 
would lay aside the business 3 of his journey, if I could not go with 
him. And both of these valued persons, whom 1 have named, in 
their generous friendship towards me, thinking it best for me to 
go, would take no refusal. So I, to gratify my teacher, although it 
was the height of the rainy 4 season, and I was an inexperienced 
traveller, abandoning my studies, mounted the dangers of the jour* 

1 The apodosis is introduced by wa “ and” as by re in Herod, i, 116 i*e\ 

• •••». abrbu eipero 6 *A<rrvdyriv . 6 Sb 4 1 4tavrov re fyr) yeyovtvai. 

* The Tabaqfet-i Akbari says that he was a relation of Rai Udi Singh, who 
is mentioned on p. 51 of our Text. 

8 K**., of making terms with Jamdl Khdn for the surrender of Chunar. 

4 Bashakdl for BarthakdL 
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ney, And passing through Kanouj, 1 Lak’hnou, (P. 33), Jounptir 
and Benares, having seen the wonders of the world, and having 
been in the company of some of the great Shaikhs and Doctors of 
that part of the country, after crossing the river Ganges I came to 
Chunar in a month Zi-l-qa‘dah 2 in the year nine hundred and sixty- 
six (906). Jamal Khan sent some of his people to meet Mihr ‘All, 
and bring him to his house. There he received him with fitting 
hospitality and shewed him the palaces of Shor Shall and Salim 
Shah, and all the defensive munitions of the fort. But when the 
farman of conciliation, containing a grant of five pargannas in the 
neighbourhood of Jounpur in exchange for the fortress of Chunar, 
was read, Jamal Khan showed that he had further expectations, 
and proposing the most impossible terms endeavoured to detain 
Mihr ‘Ali in inactivity until an answer to his representation should 
arrive from the court. Meanwhile lie artfully held communication 
both with Khan Zaman 3 and Path Khan Afghan Tabni (?) 4 who 
with all his force was at the fortress of Liohtas, holding out to them 
separately promises of the fortress. Then Mihr ‘All, when he became 
aware of the treachery and perfidy of Jamal Khan, and when also 
a suspicion as to Fath Khan’s fidelity found way into his mind, 
fearing lest they should league together for his injury, left the 
fort unattended, on the pretext of taking exercise. So leaving me in 
the fortress, he crossed the Ganges in the greatest perturbation. 
Then insinuating myself into Jamal Khan’s good graces, and pro¬ 
mising him to bring back Mihr ‘All, and restore peace and quiet, 
in the evening I got into a boat with the intention of crossing the 
river. It happened that my boat fell into a terrible whirlpool at 
the foot of the hill which adjoins the wall of the fortress, and a 
dreadful hurricane arose, which made the boat shake in every timber, 
and if the mercy of the Creator of laud and sea had not been my shelter, 5 

1 Kanyakubja or Canouj is ono of the most ancient placos in India. See 
Elphinstono, p. 238. 

2 Tho llth month. 

3 He was at Jounptir. See p. 17. 

4 The reading is here doubtful. 

The word b&dbani in Pers. moans “ a sail”, but in this Indo-Porsian it is 
probably used with some reference to its moaning in Hindustani which is given 
by Shakespeare as u a shade to protect a candle from the wind.” 
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the bark of my (P. 34) hope hi that whirlpool of calamity would 
have been dashed to atoms on the hill to death :— 

u I came into a sea whose waves were man-devouring, 

No boat in that sea, no sailor, it is wonderful!” 

And in the jungle at the foot of the Chunar hill I came to the 
dwelling and abode of Shaikh Muhammad Ghous, one of the great 
Shaikhs of India, and a man of prayer. One of his followers met 
me, and showed me a cave where the Shaikh had lived for twelve 
years as a hermit, subsisting on the leaves, and fruit of the desert 
trees. So celebrated had he become for the fulfilment of his bless¬ 
ings, that even powerful and absolute monarchs used to bow the head 
of sincerity and courtesy in his honour. 

After that Mihr ‘All returned to Agra, Fatu a ghuldm of ‘Adali 
got into his possession the fortress of Chunar. 

In 966 A. H. the aforenamed Shaikh with disciples and followers 
arrived with state and pomp at Agra, coming from Gujrat. The 
Emperor received him with frank confidence. But his arrival was 
displeasing to Shaikh Gada-i who on account of jealousy, hypocrisy, 
and envy (which to the saints of Hindustan, in their feelings 
towards one another, are the very necessaries of life), looked on his 
arrival as a case of opening a shop in the story above his own shop :— 

“ The truth of this proverb wisdom will see, 

That, * Two of a trade can never agree.’ ” l 

And the Khan Khanan, on account of the influence which Shaikh 
Gada-i exercised over his mind, did not receive Shaikh Muhammad 
in such a friendly manner as he ought to have done. On the con¬ 
trary he held many preconcerted conversaziones, in which he brought 
forward the Shaikh to be a butt for the arrows of contumely, by 
bringing on the tapis a treatise of his, in which, describing 
the circumstances of his own exaltation, he says that in his waking 
moments he had had an interview and conversation with the Lord 
of Glory (glorious is His Majesty!), who assigned to him a supe¬ 
riority over the Repository of Prophecy, 3 (may (P. 35) God bless 

1 See Roebuck’s Eastern Proverbs , p. 61. 

* Muhammad tho Prophet. 
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him, and his family, and give him peace!), and which contained other 
such follies equally contemptible and reprehensible both in thought 
and' Expression. So the Shaikh much chagrined retired to Gwalyar, 
and occupied himself in the pursuits of his holy calling, contenting 
himself with a jdgir which yielded a million sterling 1 ! 

In this year Bahadur Khan, brother of the Khan Zaman, with 
the intention of subjugating the country of Malwah, 2 which Baz 
Bahadur, son of Suzawal 3 Khan at that time held, had advanced as 
far as the town of Sipri 4 when the Khan Khanan*s troubles came 
about, so he turned back, and with the Khan Khanan’s leave came, 
and attached himself to the Court. In the same year Husain Khan 
came from Andari to Agra, and going with some of the gallant 
Commanders towards Rantambhdr performed some brilliant exploits 
at Supar, 5 * and thence he carried his operations to the castle of 
Rantambhdr, and defeated Rai Surjan in battle and compelled him 
to shut himself up in that fortress. Against him he acquitted 
himself well; but on account of the confusion which reigned in the 
circles of the Khan Khanan, he left his circle of investment incom¬ 
plete, and went to Gwalyar. And when thence be was making for 
Malwah, the Khan Kluinan recalled him to Agra. 

On the 20th of Jumada-s-sani 0 in the year 967 the Emperor 
crossed the river Jumna on a hunting expedition. And some male¬ 
volent speakers, who were jealous of the absolute authority which 
the Khan Khanan enjoyed as the Vakil , and especially Adham 
Khan (who on account of bis being the son of Mahum Atka 7 
held the post nearest to bis person), and ^adiq Muhammad Khan 
and others, seized the opportunity of misrepresenting to the Emperor 
certain words of the Khan Khanan. And in fact the Emperor 


1 'A kror , or 10 million rupees, or tankas (?) 

3 For an epitome of the history of Malwah see Elliot, V. 168. 

8 Called ShujV Khan Afghan, in the Tabaqat-i Akbari. He is called 
Shujawal by Blochmann, p. 428. 

4 Siri, Tabaqat-i Akbari. Sipri was about half way on his road. 

6 That is ‘ Sheopoor,’ 120 miles S. W. of Agra (Elliot). 

* The 6th month. 

7 See footnote on tho page of the Transl. corresponding to p. 52 of the Text, 
whence it will he seen that she ought to be called Ankah or Anagah. 
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himself (because he had not absolute power in his own kingdom, 
and sometimes (P. 36) had no voice in some of the transactions 
relating to expenses of the Exchequer, and because there was no 
privy purse at all, and the servants of the Emperor had but poor 
fiefs, and were kept in the depths of poverty, .while the Kh&n 
Khanan’s were in ease and luxury) wished that the circle about him 
should be put on a different footing. But he had no power to 
accomplish this, until, in accordance with the saying “ When God 
wills a thing, its causes are at hand”, circumstances combined to 
bring about the desired result: — 

“ When the subject-matter is collected, 

Then the act of verse-making is easy.” 

Close by Sikandrah-rao which is [more than] half-way to Dihli 
M&hum Ankah represented to His Highness, that the Queen Dow¬ 
ager, who was at Dihli, had fallen suddenly ill, and impressed upon 
him that he ought to direct his course thither. Shahab-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan the Governor of Dihli came to meet the Emperor, 
and in concert with all the others made mountains of mole-hills, 
and prejudiced his mind against the Khan Khanan :— 

“Thy mole, and tutty-mark, and locks, and biow, 

Are all banded together. 

For the purpose of killing Mus'ud 1 
She is become an arraigner.” 

Eventually she made the following representation: “ When the 

Khan Khan&n learns that the imperial cavalcade is come to Dihli 
at my instigation, he will be sure to wish to avenge himself, and 
1 have no power to resist him, so it is best that I should receive 
permission to make a pilgrimage to Mekka.” The Emperor could 
not make up his mind to part with Mahum Ankah. So he allayed 
their terror, and sent to the Kh&n Khanan the following message : 

“ Since without your leave and approval I have journeyed thus far, 2 3 
all my attendants are in the uttermost terror. It is right, therefore, 
that you should show yourself amicably inclined towards them, and 

1 Mue'ud Bakk a Persian Poet, see Sprongor Catalogue of MSS. in library of 

king of Oudk % p. 486. 

3 Of course this message is somewhat ironical. 
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so enable them to continue in my service- with minds at ease,” The 
Khan Kh&ndn sent Khwajah (P. 37) Amind, 1 and Hajji Muhammad 
Khdn of Sistan, and Tarsan Muhammad Khin, who were the centre 
and pivot of important affairs, to wait on the Emperor, to make 
apologies, and assure his Majesty of his continued fidelity, and good 
will. But these advances did not reach the door of acceptance, and 
the above-mentioned magnates were not allowed to return. Then 
Shahab-ud-din Ahmad Khan and Mahum Ankah, being determined 
to go through with the matter, spread abroad the news of the 
Emperor’s alienation from the Khan Khanan, so that it reached 
the utmost publicity. Then the Ahu m s one after another left Agra 
for Dihli ; and the affair is an exact parallel to that of the Sultdn 
Abu Sa‘id Moghul with Amir Chuban, who was a vazir of almost 
regal magnificence: an affair which is mentioned in the books of 
history. And so the well-known [Arabic] proverb was fulfilled 
The mystery of the world is like the course of the ass ; when it 
'os forward it does go forward, when it goes back it does go back 

^ When Fortune wishes to come to a slave, 

All strangers claim relationship with him. 

But when the time of prosperity turns away, 

His very door and wall become a sting to him. 2 

Qiydm Khan Kang was the first of the Amirs who arrived at Dihli. 
And Shahab-ud-din Ahmad Khan, and Mdhum Ankah attached 
each one, as he came, more and more to the cause of the Emperor 
by holding out promises of high offices and fiefs: and with the 
greatest care and vigilance they applied themselves to strengthening 
the fortifications. 

The Khan Khanan, who was at Agra with all his devoted ad¬ 
herents, called a council. The advice of Shaikh Gaddi, with several 
others, was this, that before the balance of fortune should have 
turned against him he should set out, and get the Emperor into his 
power, so as to prevent his being accessible to the Khdn’s detractors. 
The Khan Khdndn did not approve this advice, saying “ Since the 
heart of the Emperor is alienated from me, any further friendly 

S'* 

1 Comp. p. 20. 

3 /. e. t his own house turns against him. 
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intercourse in public is out of the question (P. 38), but how could 
I possibly assume any other guise ! for, after spending a lifetime 
in loyalty to his person, in my old age to put a dishonourable stain 
on the forehead of my fortune were to cause me an eternal dis¬ 
grace.” Now he had always had a desire to make a pilgrimage to 
Mekka and Medina, so he got things ready for his journey to Hijaz, 1 
and set off for Biyanah, intending to go by way of Nagor. He 
told his intention to all his supporters, and gave them leave to go 
to the court. And Bahadur Khan, who had been sent for from 
Malwah, 2 he allowed to go as their companion. He then released 
Muhammad Amin Diwanah 3 from the prison in the fortress of 
Biyanah, and departed :— 

“ There is no permanence in any prosperity, 

However much you may have tried it : 

For lo ! * Prosperity'' 1 read backwards is ‘ transient ', 4 
Bead it and see for yourself.” 

And those, who had the Emperor’s ear, represented to him, that the 
Khan Khanan intended to go to the Panjab. So the Emperor 
sent from Dihli a message by the hand of Mir ‘Abd-ul-LatiL* Qiz- 
wini, saying : “ Our intention in coming 5 6 to JDihli was simply, to 

transact some important State affair on our own absolute authority. 
But since you have long had a desire to retire, and have taken the 
resolution of going to Hijaz, it is just as well that you should do 
so. And now you shall have as many pargannahs in Hindustan as 
you please, and your agents shall forward the revenues of them to 
any place at which you may happen to be staying.” When the 

1 Hijaz = Arabia petrasa (Mekka and its territory in particular). 

Najad = „ desurta. 

Yemen = „ folix. 

3 See p. 29. ’ 

8 And also Sh&h Abul Ma‘ali (Akbar*ndma)y who was imprisoned there, 
see p. 4. 

4 The letters of the first word (J^ 1 ) read backwards give (&$) the 

second. 

6 This reminds one of the message of Biehard II to his uncles, u 1 left 
London, not through any hostility to you, but to resume my power.” 
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Khdn Khanan heard the will of the Emperor, he went from Mewat 
to Nagor; and, with the exceptions of Wall B£g Zu-’l Qadr, and 
Husain Quli Khan (who became Kh&n Jahan), 1 and Isma’il Quli Khan 
his brother, and Shah Quli Khan Muharram, and Husain Khan a 
relative of Mahdi Qasirn ]£han, none remained with him. From 
Nagdr he sent to the Court by the hand of Husain Quli Khan his 
paraphernalia of pomp, consisting of such kettle-drums and standards 
as he possessed. Also Shaikh Gadai (P. 39), at last on the confines 
of Bikanir, chose too to separate himself, and the hidden meaning of 
the following became manifest :— 

u Every brother must part from his brother 

fBy thy father’s life !) except the two stars Al-fflirqaddni.” 

The Emperor, on his way from Dihli to the Panjab, had reached the 
town of Jhujhar, when these insignia of power were brought to him, 
and their surrender pleased him much. At this halting place Shah 
’Abu-l-ma‘ali, who had come to pay his respects to the Emperor, 
wished, in the madness of his brain, to overtake 2 his majesty on 
horseback. The Emperor had him arrested and given in charge 
of Shahab-ud-din Ahmad Khan. And at the same stage Pir Mu¬ 
hammad Khan Shirwani, who was awaiting the proper season [for 
the pilgrimage] at Gujrat, having received information of the con¬ 
fusion of affairs, and of the causes of the Khan Khanan’s dismissal, 
set off at once to the Emperor and did him homage, and received 
the title of Na^ir-i-mulk. When he had received the insignia and 
standards of Khan-liood, he was appointed by the Emperor to go 
after the Khun Khanan, and pack him off as quickly as possible to 
Mekka without giving him any time for delay. He started off 
quickly enough, but remained at his leasure at Nagdr, and after a 
few days’ journey wrote a letter to the Kh&n Khanan as follows :— 

“ I came, iu the heart the foundations of love were firm likewise, 

My sorrow-laden soul is of sorrow-for-thee the companion likewise.” 

*The Khan Khanan wrote in answer: “Your coming was manly, but 
your delay, after having come near, is cowardly.” 

1 A title in reputation next to that of Khan*Khanan. Blochm. 330. 

2 So too the Tabaqat-i Akbari. Firishta says that he wished to remain 
mounted while saluting the Emperor. Elliot. 

5 
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The Emperor, when he had returned to Dihli, sent for Munfim 
Khan from K&bul, in order to invest him with the [office of Prime- 
minister (Vakil). 1 

The Khan Khan&n went from Nagor to Bikanir with the inten¬ 
tion of keeping an eye on the proceedings of Msldeo Raja of Jodhpur, 
who with a considerable force had made himself master of the road 
to Gujrat 2 . But being very much annoyed, when he became aware 
of Pir Muhammad Khan’s pursuit of him, he became desperate, and 
at the instigation of some demon-like men turned to the Panjab. 
His people, family, and effects, together with his lawful heir Mirza 
Abd-ur-rahim, (who (P. 40) was then but three years of age, but 
now holds the post of Khan Khanan, and Commander-in-Chief), 
he put for security into the fortress of Tabarkindh, 3 4 which was a 
fief of Shor Muhammad Diwanah, the reputed son of the Khan 
Kh&nan. But news came to the Khan Khanan, whilst at Dipalpur, 
that the said Diwanah had seized those effects and was behaving 
most treacherously to his adherents. Upon this he sent to Diwanah 
one Khwajah Muzaffar ‘All Diwanah, (who afterwards became 
Muzaffar Khan), and Derwish Muhammad Uzbek with sage and 
soothing words, [thinking] that “ may be when he has repented of 
his base conduct, he will return to rectitude.” But a dog had bitten 
Diwanah :— 

“ O wise men stand on one side, 

For Diwanah 4 is intoxicated.” 

Sh6r Muhammad sent Khwajah Muzaffar a prisoner to the".'Court, 
and this blow caused the Khan Khanan more despair than all the 
rest besides, so that starting from where he was, he set off for Ja¬ 
landhar. Then Shams-ud-din Atkah Khan, and his son Yusuf 
Muhammad Khan, and Husain Khan the relative of Shahab Khdn, 
and all the Amirs of the Pan jab assembled in accordance with a 
farmau, and in the confines of the parganna of Dik’hdar, 5 at a spot 

1 When he received the title of Khin Khanan. Soe p. 38. 

2 With the intention of attacking him. Tabaqat-i Akbari . 

8 X. e., Sirhind , Elliot Y, 265. 

4 Diwdnah means ‘possessed’, * mad’. 

• In the vicinity of Jalandhar, between the Sutlej and the Biyah, Akbar-ndma . 
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called Kantir Phillour, 1 hemmed in the Khan Khanan. There a severe 
contest took place, in which Husain Khan the relative of Mahdi 
Qasim Khan distinguished himself; but unfortunately a sword-blow 
struck him in the eye so that one might say of him that he was 
“ eje-stricken.” 2 He fell from his seat in the saddle, and being 
made prisoner was sent to the Court together with Wall B£g, and 
his son Ismael Quli Khan, and several others of the chiefs ; as will 
soon be mentioned, if God (He is exalted !) will. After that blow 
the Khan Khanan fled, and all his effects, which were not secured 
in the fortress, fell into the hands of Atkah Khan and his army. 
Among these things was a standard worked with pearls and gems, 
which (P. 41) the Khan Khanan had had made, and intended 
to have sent to the most holy sepulchre 3 (may mercy and favour 
rest on its inhabitant!). Of this Imam my lord Moulawi Jami (may 
his tomb be hallowed!) wrote those laudatory and descriptive 
couplets :— 

“ Peace on the family of Ta Hd 4 and Yd Sin! 

Peace on the family of the Best of the Prophets ! 

Peace on the Shrine, wherin there rests 

An Imam, in whom sovereignty and religion are preeminent !*’ 

“ An Imam in sooth is an absolute monarch, 

For the sanctuary of his door is become the Qiblah of kings. 
King of the palace of Knowledge, Rose of the garden of Bounty, 
Moon of the mansion of Majesty, the Pearl of the casket of Contin¬ 
gency. 

[Peace] on Ibn Musa Riza, to whom from God 

Is thfc name Riza , 5 because doing God's will was his habit.” 

1 Seo Elliot V, p. 2G6, VIII, p. 107 ; Blochmann, p. 317. 

2 A pun. The Persian compound means “ stricken by the ovil^eye,” but gram¬ 
matically it might also mean u stricken in the eye ” 

3 Of Imam Riza, at Tus in Khurasan. Balfour’s Translation of Alt Bazin, 128. 

4 Ta-Ha (which is the title of the 20th chapter of the Qur’an, and is composed 
of two letters of the Arabic alphabet) is considered, and often used, as a name 
of the Arabian Prophet (of whom Mustafa and Ahmad as well as Mohammad, 
are also names) : so likewise is Ya-Sin, which is the title of the 36th chapter 
Of the Qur’an. Lane’s Modern Egyptians, ed. Poole, London, 1871, vol. ii, p, 139. 

3 JRizd means “ Will.” 
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They say that the banner cost nearly a kror of gold. And Qasim 
Arasldn found the date of the event in the words, “ alam-i imarn-i 
hashtum} u banner of tbe 8th Imam” 1 2 . Atkah Kh&n sent it with 
the rest of the spoils to the Court, and it was put into the im¬ 
perial treasury. One of the remarkable incidents of this year 
was that the Khdn Khanan published as his own 3 a ghazal of 
Hashim Qandahari, substituting his own name [Bairam for that of 
HAshim], and ordering 60,000 tankahs of money to be paid to him 
by way of compensation, and asked if the sum were sufficient; 
Hashim by way of an extempore joke said “ Sixty is too little 
upon which he increased the sum by 40,000, and gave him altogether 
a complete lac, From which you would infer that the Khan Kha- 
n&n’s star was setting, and as a matter of fact his power at this 
period was on the decline. The ghazal is as follows, of which the 
Mafia ' 4 is H&shim’s :— 

“ What am I, who have let go the rein of the heart ? 

Who am fallen from the control of my heart into the way of sorrow: 

Who am become like a madman in the skirts of the mountains : 

Who have without will of any one turned my head to the desert. 

At one time like a candle seized by the fire of my heart, 

At another like a wick fallen into the heat of fire, 

I, Bairam, am free from care for little or much, 

Never have I uttered the word less or more.” 

1 70 + 30 40 + 82 4- 45 + 700 = 967. 

3 The Shiah (lit. followers) are the followers of ‘Alf, the husband of Fatimah, 
the daughter of Muhammad. They maintain that ‘All was the first legitimate 
Khalifah (successor to Muhammad), and therofore reject Abu Bakr, Omar, aud 
Othman, the first three Khali'f-s, as usurpers. According to the Shiah the 
Muslim region consists of a knowlege of the true Imam. The twelve Imams, 
according to the Shi*ah are as follows : 

(1) I^usrat Ali, (2) Imam IJassan, (3) Imam Flusain, (4) Zain-ul-Abid-din, 
(5) Imam Muhammad Baqir, (6) Jafir Sadiq, (7) Musa Qasim, (8) *All Musd 
Hizd, (9) Muliammad Taqi, (10) Muhammad Naqi, (il) $ussan Askari, (12) Atyi 
Q&sira. Hughes’ Notes on Muhammadanism , 170. 

* Of. Martial, ii, 20. “ Carmina Paullus emit; recitat sua carmina Paullus j 
Nam quod emas possis dicere jure tuum.” 

4 The two initial hemistichs are called the Mafla\ 
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(P. 42). This mafia* also is one of Ilaahim’s :— 

“ Thy lip was smiling on account of the weeping eye that I have, 

Thy heart was contented on account of the distracted state I am in.” 

And in the same way the Khan Khanan, although he had nothing in 
his treasury, gave at one sitting a lac of tankahs worth in money 
and goods to Earn Das of Lak’hnou, who was one of the musicians 1 
of Aslim Shah, and one that in music 3 and song you might term 
a second Miyan Tan Siu. This man used to be the Kh&n Khanan’s 
companion and intimate associate, and by the beauty of his voice 
continually brought tears to his eyes. There was likewise a certain 
Hijaz Khan Badauni, who formerly was among the number of the 
Amirs of the Afghans, and had a standard and a kettle-drum, and 
a pennon, and afterwards towards the end of his life retired from 
military affairs, and in the enjoyment of a very trifling pension 
pursued rectitudo in the path of asceticism and devotion. To him 
in return for a Qigldah, which in the Maqfa i 3 he dedicated to the 
Khan, ho gave a lac of tanlcahs , and made him Superintendent of 
the Government of Sirhind, and caused him to be appointed to that 
province. The Mafia ‘ of the Q.^idah is as follows :— 

“ When the seal of the ring of the heavens 
Went down into the water, 

The view of its signet gave 
A ruby-tinge to the ground.” 

And so that saying of Khwajah Kalan B6g came true, viz., 
“Heaven abovet is of course a good judge of poetry !” The sum 
of the whole matter is that 100,000 were to the liberal mind of 
the Khan as one. How different indeed to these base ones, who now 
have come to the surface of the water :— 

“ If the odour of fidelity thou perceivest from any one, 

His foot thou shouldest kiss much more than that of kings,” 

1 The word kaldvant is the Sanskrit kaldvat ^musician. 

2 Vddi is the Sanskrit vddija music. 

3 The two concluding hemistichs are called the Maqta 1 . A ghazal is an Ode, 

Qaqidah resembles the Idyllium of the Greeks. 

4 That is, those in power are sure to approciato your doggorol, if only you 
flatter them enough in it. 
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(P. 43). In the month Zi-’l-qahlah 1 of this year, after the appoint¬ 
ment of Atkah Khan to march to the Panjab, the Emperor appointed 
Khwajah ‘Abd-ub Majid of Harat, with the title of Khan, 

to the Government of Dihli. And then as it was the best thing 

to do, since Husain Khan’s father Wall 3 Beg and his brother Ismadl 
QuK Khan were with the Khan Khanan, he delivered Husain Khan 2 
to A£af Khan’s keeping, and himself went to the Panjab. 

Mun'im Khan, in accordance with orders, having come from 

Kabul to the halting-place of Ludhiyanah 3 in company with Muqim 
Khan sister’s son to Tardi Beg Khan (who afterwards became 

Shuja‘at Khan), waited on the king. He received the title of Khan 
Khanan and was raised to the office of Prime-minister. And the 
state of the public exchequer he laid bare. To this same halting- 
place came the news of the victory of Atkah Khan and the flight 
of the Khan Khanan towards the mountains of Sivvalik. The 
captives were brought into the Emperor’s presence, and he had them 
imprisoned. One of them, Wall Beg, who had received mortal 
wounds, went from a [temporal] to an eternal prison, and they sent 
his head to Dihli. Ilusain Khan was committed to the charge 
of his wife’s brother Malik Muhammad Khan son of Maluli Qasim 
Khan, and the Emperor eventually took him into favour, and 
appointed to him as his fief Patyali, which is a town on the banks 
of the Ganges and the place of the birth and growth of [’A] mil* 4 
Khusrou (mercy be upon him !) 

After his defeat the Khan Khanan retired to Talvvarah and shut 
himself up there. This is a very strong and almost inaccessible place in 
the mountains of Kushmal, 5 on the banks of the river Biyah, the go¬ 
vernment of which belonged to Iiaja Gobind Chand. The forces of the 

1 The 11th month. 

3 See page 33. 

8 The Tabaqat-i Akbari says it was Jalandhar . 

4 Amir Khusru, the very Prjpce of Sufi poets (or king as his poetical title 
of Khusru implies), was of Tatar origin. His father Amir Scifuddin came to 
Hindustan, and settled at Pdtidli near Dihli, where he married the daughter 
of Arnad ul Hulk. His son Amir Khusru was born A. H. 651, A. D. 1253. 
Ouseley’s Persian Poets p. 146. 

5 Abu-1-Fazl says Siwdlik . Elliot. 
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king drew near and joined battle. And-Sult&n Husain Jalair, a youth 
of great beauty, symmetry of form and bravery, fell in that battle # 
When they brought his head to the Khan Khanan, offering him congra¬ 
tulations, he calling to mind the youth’s devotion to himself in times 
gone by, covered his face with a veil and wept aloud, (P. 41) saying : 
“ A hundred reproaches on this life of mine ! For through the mis- 
fortuno of my soul so many youths are lost.” Although the Hindus 
of that place supported the Khan Khanan, fellow-feeling with the 
Moslem religion seized his skirt, so that turning his thoughts to 
the world to come, and purifying himself in the path of religion, 
he with a view to obtaining forgiveness for his shortcomings, sent 
without delay, and with the greatest humility, a message by the 
hand of Jamal Khan, a ghuldm , craving an audience with the Em¬ 
peror. Then Mulla ‘Abd-ullah of Sultanpur, whose title was 
Makkdum-ul-mulk, set off with the intention of acceding to his 
request. IJut the armies still remained in the same position, and 
the coming and going of messengers continued, until Mun‘im Khan, 
with a handful of intrepid men, came up and seized the Khan 
Khanan’s person and brought him back. And all the Amirs, in 
accordance with orders, went to meet him, and all honour and re¬ 
spect, just as in former times, having been paid to him, he received 
a free pardon, moreover a special dress of honour and a horse were 
given to him Then Mun‘im Khan brought him to his own abode, 
and put all his tents and appliances at his service. And two days 
afterwards ho received permission to proceed to Mekka with such 
an allowance for travelling expenses as beseemed his rank. And 
the Amirs and courtiers, both small and great, gave him every 
proper assistance in the shape of money, and that kind of stores 
which the Turks call Chcindogh , and the Emperor having appointed 
Hajji Muhammad Khan Sistani as the Khan’s escort, himself went 
for recreation and hunting towards the castle of Firuzah, going by 
way of Dikii j and on the fourth of Rabk-ul-awwal 1 in the year nine 
hundred and sixty-eight (968) he made his glorious entree into 
Dihli. And on the 12th of Iiabi‘-us-sani he arrived at Agra, the 
metropolis, by water. 


1 Tho 3rd month. 
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♦ 

Now they say that the Kh&n Kh&nan going with his retinue to 
Gujr&t by way of N&gor, passed through a jungle which abounded in 
the prickly acacia, (P. 45) and the corner of his turban was caught 
in a thorn and fell from his head. And, whereas such an event is 
usually considered a bad omen, in theKhan Kbanan’s case it was 
turned to quite the reverse, 1 for H&ji Muhammad Kb4n aptly quoted 
the following [couplet from Hafiz] : — 

“ When in the desert through desire for the Ka'baW 1 3 thou dost 

set thy foot, 

If the thorn of the acacia hit thy head do not grieve.” 

And so the Khan’s gloom was turned to cheerfulness:— 

“ By speech knots are untied, 

By speech the rust of the heart is polished off: 

Man}' a knot which comes into our affairs from destiny, 

To open which seems difficult, 

Suddenly, by a graceful turn of language, 

That business is converted into facility.” 

When he arrived at Patan in Gujrit, Musd Khan Fuladi, governor 
of Patan, and Hajji Khan of Alwar, received him with the greatest 
respect, and gave themselves up to the necessary duties of hospi¬ 
tality. One day the Khan Kbanan was taking a trip on the lake, 
called Sahnas Lang, 8 where one named Mubarak Khan Afghan, (he 
belied his name!), whose father the Kh&n Khanan at the begin¬ 
ning of the conquest of Hindustan had ordered to be put to death, 
being resolved on vengeance, at the hour of evening prayer, when the 
Khan Khandn was getting out of the boat, came with a lot of 
ruffians, on the pretenoe of meeting him, and with one blow of his 
gleaming dagger made him drink the draught of martyrdom. And 
the date was found as follows :— 

1 Compare the case of William the Conqueror’s falling down on landing in 
England. 

8 The Kabbah (cubo) is tho square stone building in the mosque (called 
Muyid ul Ifaram , ‘ sacrod mosque,’ or Bait-ulldh 4 house of God’) at Mecca, which 
contains the Black Stone (Hajr ul asivad), round which the act of encompassing 
(TawafJ is performed at the Pilgrimage (Hajj,), 

3 (Tabaqat i Akbari). 
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L J * 

w When Bairam put on the Ihrdm 1 in order to encompass the Ka*bah , 
On the road he became a martyr 2 * , not having obtained his desire. 

Of my heart I asked the date of his martyrdom, 

It said: Muhammad Bairam is become a martyr 5 

And the humble author of this history discovered an enigma (P. 46) 
“ He said, ‘ The rose is gone from the garden of beauty.’ 4 *’ 

Fragment, 

“ From the bowl of Fortune, who has ever drunk a draught, 

To whom its drink has not been more deadly than poison ? 

How should the world make thee secure from vicissitudes, 

When itself is not secure from vicissitudes? 

Heaven is a thief breaking into the tent of life, 

Alas ! its form is not bending for naught! 

Seek not repose, since for any one beneath the sky, 

The means for attaining this has never been collected. 

Only look at the blue 6 garment of the sky, and learn, 

That this sphere can be nothing but a house of mourning. 

Put up with wounding, for to us from Fate 
Wounds have become our portion, but not the antidote. 

O Khaqani, listen not to the deceptions of the world, 

For its own laws are not secured from revolution.” 

The Khan Khan an always had a sympathetic heart, and was 
devoted to the words of the great Shaikhs (God be favourable unto 
them !), and in his noble company the talk was ever of the Word 
of God, and the Word of the Prophet. One day he went to Sikra 
to see a certain ascetic Dervish, and asked the meaning of this verse 
of the Qur’&n, [iii 25] : “ Thou exaltest whom thou wilt, and thou 

1 The pilgrim-dress. 

2 To die on the pilgrimage to Mecca is one of the twenty-one ways of becom¬ 
ing a martyr (Shahid). See Herklot’s Qanoon-e-Islam, 71, 72. 

8 The sum of the numerical values of the letters of Shahid shud Muhammad 
gqirdm is 968. 

4 Gulshan-t-Khubi tl garden of beauty” =*1018; takeaway Gul u rose” » 50, 
and the difference is 968. 

* Blue is looked on as a presage of evil. ^ 

6 



humblest whom thou wilt.” And, since the Dervish had not read 
a commentary, he gave no answer. Then the Khan Khdndn himself 
said, “Thou exaltesfc whom thou wilt”, namely by means of 
contentment, “ thou humblest whom thou wilt”, by continued 
craving. 1 Moreover Friday’s prayers and attendance at the (P. 47) 
mosque were never neglected by him. He was, however, some¬ 
what touchy on the subject of precedence, as Muhammad Amin 
Khatib once said to the writer, “ With regard to the titles of his 
Highness, you will do well to give him ever so many more than to 
other people.” 

And in the same year Miyan H&tim Sambhali passed from the 
world, and a blow fell on religion for [says the Arabic proverb] “ The 
death of the learned is a fissure in religion.” And they found the 
date in the words, 2 “ He is with the mighty King.” 

On the 12th of Kajab-ul-murajjab 3 in this year Baz Bahadur, 
son of Sajawal Khan 4 , governor of Malwah, advanced with elephants 
and numerous followers within 7 cosses of Sarangpur 5 to oppose 
Adham Khan, Pir Muhammad Khan, and the other renowned Amirs. 
He gave battle and was defeated, and his retinue, and servants, and 
wives, were all taken prisoners. On the day of the victory, the 
two captains remained on the spot, and had the captives brought 
before them, and troop after troop of them put to death, so that 
their blood flowed river upon river; and Pir Muhammad Kh&m 
with a smile on his face, said in jest “ what a plague of a strong neck 
this victim has, and what a power of blood has poured from it!”. 
And as for God’s creation, (which is only another term for mankind), 
with my own eye was it seen, that in his sight it was valued but as 
radishes, 6 and cucumbers, and leeks. When I, without any prejudice 
against either side, came to that army and saw the terror, like that 

1 * A contented mind is a continual feast,’ and so the contented man is always 
exalted. On the other hand the discontented man is always asking for more, 
and always considers himself ill-used. 

a The words “ ‘inda malik-»w muqtadir” give the date 968. 

, 8 The 7th month of tho Muljammedan year. 

4 I. e. Saj&wal Kh£n Sur j see Blochm., 428. 

* In Malwah. 

6 In Zia-al-Barni, p. 469, 1. 15 (cf. p. 497, 1. 11) zalcfon-i turub “ smiting oi 
radishes” is used for “ cutting off the head.’* 



of the Judgment-day, I said to my friend Mihr ‘All Khan Bdg 
Sildoz 1 , “ Though the rebels have met with their deserts, yet it is 
not at all in accordance with the Sacred Law to kill and imprison 
their wives and children.” Then he, on account of the pain ottered 
to his religious feelings and conscience, spoke to Pir Muhammad 
Khdn to the same effect. He replied “ In one single night all these 
captives have been taken, what can be done with them !” And the 
same night these plundering 3 marauders, having stowed away their 
Muhammadan captives, consisting of the wives of Shaikhs, and 
Sayyids, and learned men, and nobles, in their boxes and saddle-bags, 
brought them to (P. 48) Ujjain 8 and other districts. And the 
Sayyids, and Shaikhs of that place came out to meet him with 
their Qur’ans in their hands, but Pir Muhammad Khan put them 
all to death, and burnt them : — 

“ Having torn off the binding of the Qur’an, 

And made its leather into a kettledrum, 

It is very clear from this, that he is 
An enemy of the Prophet.” 

All that had been the talk, with respect to the cruelty, insolence 
and severity of Pir Muhammad Khan was shown to be only too 
true. And that, which former generations have said, was verified, 
viz., lie who seeks learning in scholastic theology , is an infidel: 
and the Doctors of scholastic theology are infidels , to whatever sect 
they belong ; we flee to God for refuge—from a knowledge ivhich 
doth not profit^ from prayer that is not heard, from a heart that is 
not humble , and a belly that is not satisfied. Adham I^hdn sent 
the whole account of the victory to the Court, with some elephants 
under the escort of (Jadik Muhammad Khan. But mo3t of the 
elephants, and of the ladies of the haratn, and the dancing-girls, 
and nautch-girls, belonging to Baz Bahadur, and all his precious 
things he kept for himself. On this account the Emperor on the 

\* a 1 Sildoz is the name of a Chaghtai clan. 

2 Quzaq , whence the word Cossack . 

8 The name in Sanskrit is Ujjayini, i. e ., “ victorious” : cf. NucSiroAis ; and 
Alqahirah “ tho victorious”, i. e. f Cairo the metropolis of Egypt. 
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1st of Sha'b^nl in the year nine hundred and sixty-eight (068) 
set out from Agra, and came to Sarangpiir, and having taken pos¬ 
session of the spoil, and arranged the affairs of that state, on the 
29th of Ramz&n 2 he came back to the foot of the throne. 3 

In this year the Khan Zaman 4 , with the help of Ibrahim Khdn 
Uzbek, and Majnun Khan Qaqshal, and Shahim Kli&n Jalair 6 , fought 
against Sh6r Khan, son of ‘Adali, who had succeeded to his father 
at Chunh&r, and was come to Jounpur with a considerable force- 
The Kh&n Zam&n defeated him, and gained a signal victory. This 
is the second victory that was gained at Jounpur. (On the 17th 
of Zi-l-hijjah of this year the Emperor came to Agra.) 6 And 
towards the end of this year, on account of the suspected insubor¬ 
dination of the Khan Zaman, the Emperor honoured Karah with 
his presence, passing by way of Kalpi, and (P. 49) accepting the 
hospitality of ‘Abd-ullah Khdn Uzbek the governor of that place. 
Then the Kh&n Zam&n and Bahadur Khan came quickly from Joun- 
ptir with every appearance of good will, and paid their respects to 
the Emperor, bringing with them elephants, and valuable presents, 
by way of compliment: then they, being honoured with a gift 
of horses, and dresses of honour, were dismissed to their fiefs. And 
JPeace is the besf gives the date of that event, with one unit too much : 

M The Messenger of prosperity in this ancient world 
Uttered the shout that : Peace is the bestP 

On the 17th of Zi-l-hijjah 8 of this year [A. H, 968], the Emperor 
returned to Agra. 

1 The 8th month. 

2 Tho 9th month entitled al-mubArah u the blessed.” During this month 
a fast of t®e most rigorous kind is onjoinod. On the night of the 27th of this 
month, called Lailul-qadr “tho night of power,” the Qur’in began to be 
revealed. 

8 I. «., returned to Agra. 

4 *AH Quit Khan, see p. 5. 

6 Jaldlr is the name of a Chaghtai tribe. 

6 This sentence, which is out of place here, is repeated on the next page of 
the Text, where it is appropriate enough. It occurs in the latter position in 
the fabaqdUi-AJcbari. 

1 These words give : 1 + 30 + 90 + 30 + 8 + 600 + 10 -J 200«969. 

8 The 12th mpnth. 
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And in this same year his reverence the Doctor MulanA Sa*id, the 
profound Professor of the age, came from Transoxiana; but, on 
account of want of appreciation on the part of his cotemporaries, 
he could not remain in Hindustan * 

u Say O Humd, 1 never cast thy glorious shadow on a land 
Where the parrot is less esteemed than the kite. ,, 

And His Highness 2 the Qazi Abu-l-Ma'ali, the son-in-law of His 
Highness tb Prince 3 of Bukhara, also, who was a master-builder 
in legal sci* ice, and a second glory of the Imams, and in the Der- 
wish order was one whose words and direction were followed, and 
who after paying the 5 customary prayers 4 , used to make a practice 
of reading the Qur’an aloud, 5 came ; and the compiler of this epitome 
read a few lessons in the beginning of the Sharhi-Waqayah with 
auspicious and blessed results in the presence of that great man. 
And Naqib Khan, also, had the good fortune to study under him, 
and verily, he was a wondrous precious person and blessed (the mercy 
of God be upon him !) 

On the 8th of Jumada-l-awwal 6 in the year nine hundred and 
sixty-nine (9G9) the Emperor went on a pilgrimage 7 to the blessed 
tomb of that Pole-star of Shaikhs and Saints, Khwajah Mu‘in- 
ud-din Chishti (may God sanctify his glorious tomb !), ajul gave 
presents (P. 50) and alms to the people who waited there. And 
at the town of Sdmbhar, celebrated for its salt-mines, Raja Paharah 
Mall, governor of Amber 8 , together with his son Rai Bhagvan Das, 
came and paid his respects to the Emperor, who then espoused his 

1 Hutnd a bird of happy omen. Every head which it ovorshadows, it is 
supposed, will in time wear a crown. 

3 Khudddm (like Bandagan , p. 19, 1. 3 infra, and p. 235, 1. 11 of Text) is 
merely a circumlocution for the person himself. 

* Comp, the expression ‘ Azizi Mi$r ‘ king of Egypt.’ 

4 Viz. (1) Before dawn, (2) midday, (3) afternoon, (4) before sunset, (5) 
evening. These five hours of prayer are of divine institution (farz)> 

6 Read Jahrdnah y not Jahri-arrah , which is nonsense. 

• The iifth month. 

Ziyddat is, o£ course, a printer’s error, tor Ziydrat . 

8 The three great Rajput states are Jaipur or Amh4r, Jodhpur or Marwar, 
tfdipdr or M4war. 
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gentle daughter in honourable wedlock. And Mirzd Sharaf-ud-din 
Husain, who held a tlef on the confines of Ajmir, he appointed to 
reduce the fortress of Mirt’ha, which is within 20 cosses of Ajmir, 
and was held by Jaimall Rajput ; and then returned quickly 1 to 
Agra. Mirzd Sharaf-ud-din Husain gave quarter to the garrison, 
but stipulated that they should carry away with them none of their 
goods, or personal property. So Jaimall evacuated the place. But 
a certain Deo D6s one of Jiimall’s soldiers contrary to the stipula¬ 
tions, when the imperial troops were entering, with a considerable 
number of men set fire to the goods and chattels of the fortress, 
and offered an obstinate resistance. After raising many of the 
imperial soldiers to the grade of martyrdom, Jaimall himself went 
into eternal fire, and 200 of his renowned Rajputs went to hell. 2 3 
•Thus by the help of Shall Budagh Khan, and his son ‘Abd-ul-inut- 
lab Khan, and other Amirs the fortress was taken. 

In those days Pir Muhammad Khan, who after Adham Khan 
went to the Court possessed absolute power in Maiwah, collected 
a great force, and led it against Burhanpur and reduced Bijagarh, 
a strong fortress, by force of arms, and made a general slaughter. 
Then he turned towards Khandesh, and was not content with himself, 
unless he practised to the utmost the Code 8 of Changiz Khan [the 
Moghul, viz., no quarterly massacring, or making prisoners of all the 
inhabitants of Burhanpur and Asir 4 , and then crossing the river 
Narbadah he raised the conflict 5 * to the very heavens, and utterly 
destroyed many towns and villages of that district, and swept every 
thing clean and clear :—(P. 51). 

1 “In a day and a night” Tabaqat-i Alcbari ! “ In less than three days,” 
Abu-l-Fazl. “ In throo days,” T. Alpi. Elliot. 

2 Our candid author was a pious Muslim , and spoaks in fitting terms of 
Kafirs ! 

3 It is very strange that Defr5mery (Nouveau Journal Asiatique, Janvier, 
1852, p. 76) should call Taurat a 4 mongol word’; when it is known to all 
that it is Hebrew , and is used in tho Qur’an (in the form Taurat) to denote the 
Pentateuch. But it is, of courso, true that it is used of this code. 

4 A well-known place in Khandesh, Tabaqat-i Akbari, Elliot, v. 275. 

5 The word used is ‘ arbadah t because of its similarity of sound to tho name 

Narbadah* 
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* First they carried off every one from house and home, 

All money and chattels, whether hidden or exposed : 

They robbed the crown from the pulpit, as well as the turban 
from the preacher, 

They tore, the cupola from the mosque, as well as the lamp from 
the Minaret.” 

Then, while his men were in confusion 1 , and left far behind him, 
Baz Bahadur Khdn, who fled together with some of! the rulers of 
that country, in conjunction with other zdminddrs made an attack 
on Pir Muhammad Khan. He could not sustain the attack, but 
betook himself towards Mandu. In the course of his retreat, in 
company with all his Amirs, he rode his horse into the river Nar- 
badah. It chanced that a string of camels which were passing at^ 
the time, attacked his horse, and he went by water to fire 2 3 . And 
so the sighs of the orphans, and weak, and captives were his ruin :— 

“Fear thou the arrow-shower* of the weak in the ambush of 
night, 

For, the more he sighs through weakness, the stronger is the 
blow of his dart. 

When you have cast Bizhan 4 into the well, do not sleep like 
Afrasyab, 

For Rustam is in ambush, and a crocodile is under his cuirass.’* 

1 TJljah is a Hindustani word moaning “ confusion”, it occurs also p. 41, 
line 13 of Text. 

2 I. e., was drowned, and went to Hell. 

3 The arrow-shower is prayer, cf. the saying of some Christian writer that: 
Fervent prayer is like an arrow shot from a strong bow, it pierces the cloud ; 
but half-hearted prayer is like an arrow shot feobly, which fulls to the earth 
without reaching its mark. “ The ambush of night” moans the darkness of 
anguish and oppression. 

4 Bizhan , (whom Sir W. Jonos calls the Paris of Ferdusi), on account of his 
love adventure with Manizha, daughter of Afrasiab, was made a captive by the 
Turks, and confined in a dismal dungeon, till he was delivered by Rustam. 
The crocodile represents Rustam s charger named Rakhsh. The reader is 
Inferred to the Shdhnamah for further legends about Rustam . Hero, as the 
Deliverer, he represents God, who avenges the cause of the helpless, when they 
cry unto Him against the oppressor. Cf. Exodus xxii. 23; Deut. xv. 9; 
xxiv. 15, &c. 
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And the Amirs of M&lwah, seeing that their remaining any longer 
in that district was beyond the bounds of possibility, read the verse 
of flight 1 , and came to the Court. For some time they were im¬ 
prisoned, but eventually obtained their release. Baz Bahadur Khan 
again became possessed of Malwah, bnt ‘Abd-ullah Khan Uzbek, 
in conjunction with Mu‘m-ud-din Ahmad Khan Farankhudi and 
others, brought that country into subjection to the Emperor. 
B&z Bahadur for some time took refuge in Chitdr, and Udipur, 
with R&na 2 Udi Singh, but afterwards went away: and after remain¬ 
ing some time in Gujrat he came to the Court, and returned to his 
allegiance. He was imprisoned for some time, and, though he 
(P. 52) obtained his release, he did not escape the claw of death :— 

w . In this many-coloured garden there does not grow a tree, 
Which can escape the molestation of the wood-man. ,, 

And ‘Abd-ullah Khan Uzbek remaining at Handiyah 3 , the auxiliary 4 * 
Amirs, went to their fiefs, and Mu‘in-ud-din Khan came to the 
Court. 

In this year Khw&jagi Muhammad (Jalih of Hirat, grandson of 
Khw&jah ‘Abd-ullah Marwarid, a well-known Wazir, was appointed 
to the (Jadr-ate 6 . But he had not such absolute power [as his 

1 I. e. thoy fled. Compare the following two from Bahd-ud-din Zahir . 
(1) Wakuntu ka-surat-i-l- ikhldg-i amma L abarta y wakanta *anta ka-(l{ janabahy 
“ And I was like the Surah of Sincerity [so pure and sincere] when you passed 
by, and you were like one ceremonially unclean [t. e, not fit to touch the 
Qur’an].” (2) Qara'nd Surat-as-salwdn-i ‘ ankum , bal hajizndhdy “We read 
the Surah of Parting without regret from you, nay, wo learnt it by heart.” 
Surah cxii soe p. 23, is called Surat-ul- ikhldq, but there is not one called 
Surat- us-ealwdn. The latter expression is imitated from the former which 
is proverbial. So the expression “ the verso of flight” (possibly too with some 
reference to A1 Qur’dn xxxiii. 16) is after the analogy of the phrase “the verse 
of the Throne” meaning A1 Qur’an ii. 266. 

8 JRana is Hindi for Raja ; and fern. Rani (text, p. 17,1. 6) for Rajni, Xfd{ 
is the Hindi Udaya. 

8 Spelt Hindia in the maps. 

4 Kumaki (or Kumdkchi’) means ‘ auxiliary’. The words are Chaghatdi — 

Tdtar , see Pa vet de Gourteille, Dictionnaire Turk-ortentaly p. 476; and C. Defrd- 
mery, Nouveau Journal Aeiatique f Fevrier—Mars, 1862, p. 283. 

* See p. 22, note. 
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predecessors] in the matter of conferring and granting Au&qf, 1 and 
Madadi ma'aah: because his jurisdiction was circumscribed by that 
of the clerks. 

In this year Sayyid Beg, son of Ma^tim Beg, came as ambassador 
with a letter from Shah Tab masp [of Persia], containing all the 
conventional condolences [for the death] of the late Emperor. That 
letter shall be given hereafter in extenso , if God (He is exalted !) 
will. He was received with all honour and respect, and the Emperor 
presented him with a sum of seven lacs of tankahs 3 and a horse, and 
dress of honour, besides all the hospitality and kindness, which the 
Amirs showed him, so that he went back from Hindustan with gifts 
and presents without number. 

On Monday the 12th of Ramzan 8 of the year 969 Adham Khan 
through pride, and presuming on his favour with the EmperOr, and 
being jealous because he had taken the premiership from Malium 
Ankah 4 and given it to Atkah Khan (surnamed A‘zam Khan, who 
on his arrival from the Punjab had been made Prime-minister) at 
the suggestion of Mun‘im Khan and Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan, 6 
and some others, who were jealous of Atkah Khan, cut him in pieces 
fas he sat] at the head of the Diwan. Then with his sword in his 
hand he swaggered in, and took his stand at the door of the royal 

1 Ibidem . 

2 Tankah , called Taka in Bengal, is there at the present time the name for 
rupee . 

3 The ninth month 

4 Ferishta (Briggs ii. p. 211) says that ‘a nurse’s husband, and her male 
relations are called Atka [Blochmann Atgah] : the wet-nurse herself in Tuki 
is called Anka [Calcutta Chaghatai Diet, and Blochmann pronounce Anagah] : 
a foster-brother is called Koka [or with the affix of unity, Kokaltash, which 
Ab-ul-Fazl writes Qokaltdsh]* Whenever, then, a Persian Text, as here, has 
Atkah after the name of a woman, it must be read Ankah or Anagah. Akbar 
had three nurses, Mdhum Anagah mother of Adham Khan and Muhammad 
Baqi Khan; Ftchah Jdn Anagah, wife of Khwajah Muqgud ‘All a servant of 
Akbar’s mother ; and Jiji Anagah wife of Shams-ud-din Muhammad Atgah 
Khan {the Atkah Khan , whose death is here recorded). Ab-ul-Fazl says, that 
after the fall of Bairam Khan, Mahum Anagah, by whose machinations that 

'^result was brought about, became de facto [if not de jure] prime-minister, while 
the ostensible minister was MunHrn Khan. 

4 A Sayyid of Hiaapur, and a relative of Mahum Ankah. 

7 
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inner apartments. Then the Emperor also seized a sword, and 
coming out, asked him, “ Why did you commit such an act ?” He 
answered, “A disloyal 1 fellow (P. 53) has met with his deserts .* 9 
Then they bound him hand and foot, and cast him down from the 
top of the terrace of the palace, and since he still breathed the 
Emperor commanded them to throw’ him down a second time. By 
chance it happened that the murderer was buried one day before his 
victim. And so that disturbance died down. And one date is Two 
violent deaths took place? and another, by way of a riddle, is :— 

“ From his violence Azam Khan lost his head/’ 3 

The second is exactly correct, but the first is one too many. And 
some one else said as follows :— 

“ The army’s greatest 4 Khan, A‘zam Kh&n, 

Whose equal none saw in this age, 

Went to martyrdom in the month of fasting, 

He drank fasting the draught of death. 

Would that he had been martyred one year later, 

For then the year of his death would have been Khan Shahid .” 5 

And when she had presented the food of the fortieth 6 day of mourning 
for Adham Khan, Mahim Ankah, through grief, joined her son. 

1 In the text read nd instead of td. 

* 6 + 4+600 + 6 + 60 + 4 + 300 = 970. 

* Zulm ‘ violonco’ gives 970. The ‘ head* of A'zam is A , i . e. 1, subtract 
this from 970, and you get 969 tho date. 

4 Punning on the name A'zam, which means ‘ greatest/ 

* J. e. y * Martyr Khan’ = 970. 

4 On tho 39th day after the death they cook, during the day, polau , a dish 
made of rice, meat, stale butter clarified (ght), curdled milk, spices, &c. ; and 
at night they prepare plenty of curries, tulm (fried food), poldu , &c. (». such 
dishes as the deceased was in the habit of eating during his life), arrange them 
in plates, together with various aromatic spices &c., some of the clothes, and 
jewels of tho doceased, which they deposit on the spot where the individual 
gave up the ghost, and ovor them suspend to the ceiling a flower-garland. Some 
foolish women believe, that on the fortieth day the soul of the dead leaves the 
house, if it has not dono so previously; and if it has, it returns to it on that 
day, takes a survey of the above articles, partakes of such as he takes a fancy 
to, swings by the flower-wreath, and departs. These sayings and doings, 
however, are all innovations, and consequently unlawful. Qanoon-e^Uldm, 424. 
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In this year my late, lamented, father (may God have mercy on 
him !), the Shaikh Mulukshah, on the 27th of Rajab in A'grah, 
through liver-complaint, transferred the baggage of existence from 
this transitory world to the eternal kingdom. I carried his corpse 
in a coffin to Bas&war and buried him there. I found the date as 
follows :— 

“ The Title-page of the Excellent of the world, Mulukshdh, 

That Sea of Knowledge, that Source of Generosity, and Mine of 
Excellence, 

Since in his time there proceeded from him a very World of 
Excellence, 

The date of the year of his death comes out: a World of 
Excellence." 1 

And by a curious coincidence the Pxr, who had been his patron, viz., 
Shaikh Panju Sambhali, who had a great following, and a few of 
whose excellencies will bo mentioned, if God will, in the sequel to 
this work, in this same year attained union with the True Beloved, 
and the following was found to give the date :—(P. 54) 

" The Perfection of Truth and Religion, Shaikh Panju, 

Whose place the Garden of Paradise became, 

By way of enigma the date of his death 
Is got out from his heart-attracting Name.*’ 3 

And another mnemosynon for the date is Darwiah ddnishmcind “ the 
learned Dervish” (may God have mercy on him !). 

In this year Mun‘im Khan, the Khan Khanan, and Muhammad 
Q&sim Khan, the High Admiral, on account of their being accom¬ 
plices in the lawless and base act of Adham Khan, and for other 
reasons, passing the ford of Puycth in a boat at the time of evening 
prayer, with the connivanoe of certain poor zciminddrs , in company 
with two or three horsemen, went towards Ropar 3 and Bajwarah 4 

1 Jahdn-i fazl =3 + 5 + 1 + 50 + 80 + 30 + 800 ~ 969. 

• 3 By taking the numerical values of the letters in Shaykh Panju, omitting 

P which is not included in Abjad , we get 969. 

8 On the river Satlaj. 

* P. 10. 
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by the skirts of the mountains. Thence they continued their flight 
towards Kabul, where Ghani Khan, son of Muti‘im Khan, was 
governor, and eventually came to the pargana of Sarufc, which is in 
the D6ab, the fiei of Mir Muhammad Munshi. Qasim ‘All Khan, 
[and} Asp 1 Julab Sistdni, governor of that pargana , a donkey of a 
fellow, recognizing i n their mode of action in the jungle signs of 
flight, with a number of ruffians and whole posse comitatus y came 
and seized both of them. Then he sent the news to the people of 
Sayyid Mahmtid Bdrha, who happened to be in the neighbourhood. 
The latter appointed a number of his sons, and friends, to accom¬ 
pany them, and sent them with every mark of honour and respect 
to Agra. The Emperor commanded a number of those about his 
person to meet them, and bring them to his presence. Then at 
liis own request he reinstated the Khan Khanan in his office of 
Premier under even better conditions than before. So the Khdn 
^hdndn, in conjunction with Shihab Khan and Khwdjah Jahan, 
©pntinued to conduct public affairs. 

\ In this year Mir Muhammad Khdn Atkah, 2 surnamed Khan 
]£aldn, went with a considerable force to the aid of Kamal Khdn 3 
(j 'hakkar into the territory of the G’hakkars, and after (P. 55) 
a battle took prisoner Sultan Adam the paternal uncle of Kamal 
Khdn, who has been already mentioned. 4 * His son, Lashkari by 
name, fled to Kashmir, and was afterwards captured, and both father 
and son 6 died a natural death. Then the whole district was en¬ 
trusted to Kamal Khdn, and he hastened to do homage to the 
Emperor at Agra. 

One day the Emperor made a great feast, and Khdn Kaldn wished 
to present a ga$idah, which in hi3 vanity he had called ghazzd 
[splendid], in the presence of the Amirs and nobles and great poets. 
As soon as he had recited the first line of the first couplet as follows:— 

1 Asp means •* a horse,*’ hence the wit of calling him “a donkey,” 

3 Elder brother of Atka Kh&n (A‘zam Khdn). 

3 A farmdn had been issued that the territories of the G’hakkars should be 
divided between him and Sultan Adam. But the latter resisted this division 
of territory. Elliot, V. 279. 

4 See above, p. 13. 

* The Akbar-namah says that the son was put to death Elliot, V. 880. 
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“ Thanks be to God that I have returned 
After conquering the G’hakkar”— 

suddenly ‘Abd-ul-Malik Khan, his relative, (while the Emperor 
was giving all his attention to the qagidnh, which was in fact the 
cause of the issue of the invitations, and in return for which Kh&n 
Kalan expected a great gift), came forward and shouted ou{?*“My 
Khan you ought to have said wc returned, for there were other 
expectants besides yourself.” At which the whole company fell 
on the back of their heads 1 with laughter. Then Khan Kalan threw 
his turban on the ground and exclaimed “ My Liege ! satisfaction 
from this little incapable* who has mat red the results of all my 
labour !” And one of the witticisms of the time is this verse which 
‘Abd-uI-Malik made for his signet line : — 

“ When you increase *Abd 2 by Malik 
You must put Alif Lam between.” 

And Mulla Shiri, the well-known Hindu poet, has a qaqidah of 
eulogy and satyr dedicated to him ; and this is one of the couplets 
in it :— 


“ If a rustic 3 4 confront you, get out of his way, 

For you are a gentleman, and ought not to confront a rustic.” 

In this year Maul&na ‘Ala-’ud-din Lari, author of notes in explana¬ 
tion of the Aqa idi (P. 56) nasafi came from the Khan Zaman’s 
to Agra, and applied himself to the study of the sciences, and 
founded a school of worthless persons, the date of the foundation 
of which is given by the words Madrasah-e Khas 4, “ A school of the 
worthless.” Then he went on a pilgrimage, and from that journey 
he travelled to the other world (God’s mercy be upon him !). 

In this year the affairs of Kabul fell into confusion, and several 
Governors, becoming marks for the arrows of promotion, and then 

1 Anglic^ “ split their sides.” 

2 ‘jj)d is * servant’ and ‘ Malik’ is ‘ king,’ ‘Abd-ul-Malik means ‘ servant of the 
king.* But there is perhaps a further meaning of an unedifying nature. 

8 The same word that is used in p. 10,1. 2 ; see note on that passage. 

4 40 + 4 + 200 + 60 + 5 + 600 + 60*=969. 
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of disgrace, in a short space of time felt the effects of the ups and 
downs of fortune. Haidar Muhammad Khan, AJchtah-bSgi} on his 
coming to Hindtist&n from his own quarter, had been promoted to 
the government of Kabul. The Khan Khanan, Mun‘im Kh&n, on 
account of the bad disposition of Haidar Khan, now wrote for his 
own son Ghani Kh&n to come, and then appointed him to supersede 
Haidar Khan. But Ghani Khan, through his depravity, followed 
in the footsteps of Haidar Muhammad Khan, and committed many 
discreditable actions. For instance, without any cause he imprison¬ 
ed Tolak Khan Qucbin, 3 who was one of the chief Amirs. But 
he in turn fell into his hands, and experienced the lash of the 
hemistich :— 

u The drink, that thou givest other, thou thyself shalt drink.” 

When with a hundred strategems Ghani Kh&n effected his escape, 
and, breaking his word, and oath, brought a considerable force 
to bear against Tolak Khan, who without waiting to fight made 
for Hindustan: then Mah Jujak B£gum, (mother of Mirzd 
Muhammad Hakim, the son of the Emperor Humayun, who was at 
that time ten years of age), with the concurrence of Shah Wali Beg 
Atkah, and Faza’il Bog the Blind, brother of Munfim Khdn, whose 
eyes Mirzd Kamran 3 had put out, 4 and his son Abu-l-Fath Beg, 
closed the fort of Kabul against Ghani Khan. So he was com¬ 
pelled to go to Hindustan, and, on account of his undutifulness 
towards his father, being unable to find road or way, fled, as an 
exile 5 and wanderer, to Jounpur, until at last he escaped from the 
disgrace of existence. Now the afore-mentioned Faza’il Bdg was 

1 The officer in charge of the geldings, not to be confounded with the 
higher title Atb€gi (from tho Turkish dt a horse). Blochmann, Ain-i Akbart, 
432, ft. 

3 He began his career under Babar, joined Hum&yun on his return from 
Persia, accompanied him to India, and aftor the Emperor’s death became a' 
supporter of Akbar. Compare p. 3, where he is called Qirchi (comp. p. 
13 n.) His correct appellation seems to be Quchln. He is called Qulchin in 
the Tabaqdt % Akbari. 

8 Humiyun’s brother. 

4 See Erskino ii, 336. 

8 The reading of this word in the original is doubtful. 
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(P. 57) the Begum’s lieutenant, and hrs son Abu-l-Fath Beg acted 
as his deputy, and they by combined tyranny helped themselves 
to good fiefs, and put off the Prince’s suite with inferior ones. 
Sh&h Wall Atkah not being able to stand this, with the assistance 
of ‘All Muhammad Asp (who is now on the list of the Emperor’s 
Courtiers), and by the Begum’s orders, one night made an end of 
Abu-l-Fath while he was drunk. On which, as his father was 
making for Hazarah 1 with his goods and chattels, suddenly the 
servants of the prince went after him and sent him to his son. 3 
Then Shah Wall Beg with the Begum’s permission assumed the 
management of affairs, and gave himself the title of ‘Adil Shah. 
On account of these things the Emperor sent Mun‘im Khan, with 
some Amirs, to undertake the guardianship of the Prince, and the 
government of Kabul. Then the B£gum Mali Jujak taking the 
Prince with her went with the whole of the forces of Kabul to 
Jalalabad 3 intending to offer resistance. Mun‘im Khan and all of 
the auxiliary Amirs, among whose number were Muhammad Quli 
Khan Barlas and Hasan Khan brother of Shihab Khan, on the 
first attack met with a severe repulse, 4 and giving his retinue to the 
wind turned his face towards the Court in such a plight as may 
no one see [again] ! After this victory the Begum on a suspicion 
of treachery sent Shall Wali to the world of non-existence :— 

“ A partridge eat an ant, a hawk came and asked satisfaction 
of the partridge, 

Afterwards an eagle came, and did the same by the hawk, 

A hunter shot an arrow at him, and took his life. 

The rolling sphere one day brings down dust on the hunter.” 6 

1 The northern portion of the tract which is included in the branches of the 
Hindu Kush. 

2 7. e., killed him too. 

a Known of old by the name of Jusai. Tabaqdt-uAkbari '. 

4 According to Elliot’s translation of the Tabaqdt-i*Akbari “ Mu‘nim Khan 
defeated and scattered her forces at the first attack.” He, or his MS., is 
evidently jn error. 

v s For a parallel instance of primitivo notion of retribution, see Mishnah, 
A both , ii: Hillel saw a scull floating on the water, and said to it ‘ Because 
thou madest others to float, thou hast been made to float : and, eventually, they, 
who made thee to float, shall themselves float.’—The Persian idiom here is 
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When Sh&h Abu-1-Ma‘&li returned from Mekka he went towards 
the Court. Suddenly near Jalwar, at the instigation of MirzA 
Sharaf-ud-din Husain, (P. 58) he took to rebellion, and went about 
laying his hands on everything he came across. This Mirza Sharaf- 
ud-din Husain had at this time fled from Agra, and Husain Quli 
Khdn, Qadik Muhammad Khan, and others had been sent in pursuit 
of him, as will be mentioned shortly, if God (He is exalted !) will. 
Then Ismail Quli Kh&n and Ahmad Beg and Iskandar Beg, 
relatives of Husain Quli Kh4n, went in pursuit of Abu-l-Ma'dli, 
who entered the fortress of Narnoul, and, seizing the treasures of 
that place, distributed them amongst his own party. And after 
that his brother Khanzadah (whom they also called “ king of 
libertines*’) 1 was captured in the confines of Narnoul by Muhammad 
(J&dik Khan and Ismail Quli Khan, who went in pursuit of him. 
So, being helpless, he turned from Hindustan and went towards 
Kdbul. And coming into the district of the Pan jab by the jungle- 
side, with the concurrence 2 of their attendants, he killed Iskandar 
B6g and Al^mad B£g, who had got separated from the Amirs, and 
then wrote a petition and sent it to the Begum Mali Jujak Begum, 
mother of Mirza Muhammad Hakim. It contained professions of 
regard for the late Emperor, and of the sincerity of his own fidelity, 
and in the beginning of it the following couplet was written : — 

** We are not come to this door, for the sake of pomp and grandeur, 
We are come hero as a refuge from the evil of circumstances.” 

The Bugum wrote in answer to him 

u Show kindness and alight, for the house is thy house.” 

peculiar ; var-dwardan “ to bring on” when used of destruction takes the prep, 
az “ from” before the thing on which the destruction is brought. K g. y in the 
episode of Sohrdb we find :— 

Ba-zakhm-i sar-i gurz-i sindan-shikan 

Bar-arad damar az du <jad anjuman. 

“ With a stroke of the end of his anvil-smashing mace he brings destruction on 
two hundred battalions.” So too in p. 25, line 17 of our Text, see $gJL8 ». 

1 Shah-e lawandan. 

2 Some of those under their command had been formerly in the service of 
Mirza Sharaf-ud-din Husain, and now had bound themselves by an oath to 
desert Ahmad B6g and Sikandar Beg whenever Abu-1-Ma*£li should be met 
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He married the Begum's little daughter ; and then, assuming the 
management of affairs, at the instigation of some conspirators, such 
as Shdkun son of Qarachah Khan and others, slew the helpless 
Bdgum, and martyred Haidar Qasim Kohbar, who for some time 
had been Shah Wali Bog’s successor as [the Mirza’s] irresponsible 
lieutenant. (P. 69). His brother Muhammad Qasim Kohbar he 
imprisoned. And when a considerable body of men bound on their 
girdles to avenge the Bdgum, and punish him, a savage fight took 
place within the fortress of Kabul, in which he drove them out. 
And Muhammad Qasim, having effected his escape, went to Ba- 
dakhshan, and instigated Mirza Sulaiman to expel Shah Abu-1- 
Ma‘ali; Mirza Muhammad Hakim, also, sent some of his people 
to urge him to come : as will appear later on. 

In this year Mirza Sharaf-ud-din Husain—who is of the fourth 
generation from his Itevorence :— 

He, who is acquainted with the Freedom of God, 

Is the Lord of the Free } (though) the Servant of God " 1 :— 

after the return from Mekka of his illustrious father Khw&jah 
Mu‘in-ud-din (son of Khwajah Khavind, son of Khwajah Yaha, 
son of Khwajah Ahrar, God rest their souls !), and after his father’s 
receiving all honours went from Nagdr to Agra the metropolis. 
And through the baseness of some envious persons (may their 
names and marks be blotted out from the page of the world !), 
without any apparent reason conceiving a suspicion, he went off 
towards Nagor 2 . Then the Emperor sent Qadiq Muhammad Khan, 
and a body of men, together with Husain Quli Khan 3 in pursuit 
of him, with instructions to try first conciliatory measures, and, if 
those failed, to extirpate him. Then he, handing over the empty 
fortress of Ajmir to Tlr Khan Diwanah, hastened to N&gor 4 . But 
Diwanah deserted the fortress, and went and followed his principal. 
Then Mirza Sharaf-ud-din, having meet with Shah Abu-1-Ma‘ali 

1 * Ubaid-ulldh means ‘little servant of God’. Ahrdr means ‘ the free’. 

2 Ajmfr and Nagor, which were his jagirs. Akbar-ndmah. Elliott Y, 282. 

, 3 He hadf received a grant of Mirza Sharaf’s yayir. 

4 The 'fabaqdt-i-AJcbari also has Nag6r. But Abu-UFazl says Jdlor which, 
as Elliot remarks, the context shows to bo corroct. 

8 
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at Jdlor (who was passing bj on his road from Mekka to the Court), 
they so arranged matters together, that Shah Abu-1-Ma‘ali should 
go against the people 1 * of Husain Quli Khan, who were at H&jiptir, 
(P. 60) and passing that way, should bring Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim from Kabul, while Mirz& Sharaf-ud-din should do what he 
could [to prevent rebellion] where he was. But Shah Abu-1-Ma‘ali, 
on hearing the news of the pursuit of Qadiq Muhammad Khan and 
the other Amirs, turned aside and betook himself to Narnoul, where 
Mir Gesu was governor. Him he made prisoner, but not meeting 
with any further success, except being able to seize some gold, 
since he saw the way to the Panj&b and Kabul open to him, he 
pursued bis original design. And Ahmad B6g and Iskander B6g 3 , 
separating from the army of Qadiq Muhammad Khan and Ismail 
Quli Khan, 8 went after him without delay, and overtook him* 
And a body of the servants of Mirza Sharaf-ud-din Husain, whom 
these two leaders had attached to their cause and perfectly trusted 4 * * * , 
sent a rascal named Zaminah Quli to Shah Abu-1-Ma‘ali in great 
haste, with a message to the effect that if he would remain at a 
certain place, they would make an end of these two leaders as soon 
as ever they arrived :— 

“ You may ascertain in ono day the attainments of a man, 

Up to what point on the ladder of sciences he has reached ; 

But be not confident as to his heart, and be not deceived, 

For the wickedness of the heart may remain unknown for years .’ 9 

When they drew near, Shdh Abu-1-Ma‘ali on the one side, and these 
domestic enemies on the other, sprang out of ambush, and brought 
both the Amirs under the pitiless sword. And their old retainers, 
when they saw what had taken place, fled like frightened deer or 

1 When he went in pursuit of Mirza Muhammad Baki'm, he left his wives 

and family at IJaji'pur. AJcbar-namah. 

3 Relatives of Uusain Quli Kh&n. Elliot Y, 284. 

3 Brother of Jiusain Quli Khdn. 

4 They had formerly served under Mirzd Sharaf-ud-din, and were in reality 

devoted to him. Now they were serving under Alimad B6g and Sikandar 

Beg, and had bound themselves by an oath to desert to Abu-1-Ma‘61f, as soon 

as he should be attacked. Tabaqdti Akbari, 
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wild beasts. When news of this came to the Emperor, he happened 
to be enjoying himself hunting in the neighbourhood of Mat’hurd 1 . 
Nevertheless he marched at once towards Dihli with the intention 
of quelling the disturbance. 

And it was at that place that his Majesty’s intention of connect* 
ing himself by marriage with the nobles of (P. 61) Dihli was first 
broached, and Kawwals 2 and eunuchs were sent into the harems 
for the purpose of selecting daughters of the nobles, and of investi¬ 
gating their condition. And a great terror fell upou the city. This 
was the cause of the circumstances which lead to the suggestions 3 
of Shaikh Badah, and Lahrah, lords of Agra. The circumstances 
are as follows. A widowed daughter-in-law of Shaikh Badah, Fa- 
timah 4 by name (though, unworthy of such au honourable appella¬ 
tion), through evil passions and pride of life, which bear the fruits 
of wanton ness, by the intervention of a tire-women lived in adultery 
with Baqi Khan, brother of Buzurg Adham Khan, whose house was 
near hers. And this adultery was afterwords dragged into a mar¬ 
riage. She used to bring with her to festive gatherings, another 
daughter-in-law of Shaikh Badah, who had a husband living, whose 
name was ‘Abd-ul-WasP. And the story of the devotee’s cat 5 , which 
is told in the beginning of the Anwar-i-Sohaili, came true. Now 
this woman, whose husband was still living, was wonderfully beauti¬ 
ful, and altogether a charming wife without a peer. One day it 
chanced that the eyes of the Emperor fell upon her, and so he sent 
to the Shaikh a proposal of union, and held out hopes to the hus¬ 
band. For it is a law of the Moghul Emperors 6 that, if the Em¬ 
peror cast his eye with desire on any woman, the husband is bound 

1 Near Agra. 

3 A Eawwal is a person sent to the father of a lady in the proposals of 
marriage. He praises his principal before the father of the lady. 

3 See below. 

4 According to a saying of Mahomet four women attained perfection, viz., 

Asia the wife of Pharaoh, Mary the daughter of Imran, Khadijah the daughter 
of Khowailed (the prophet’s first wife), and Fatimah the prophet’s daughter. 

6 I have been unable to find this story of the devotee’s cat in the only edition 
of the Anwari Sohailf, to which I have access. 

6 This was an article in the Code of Changfz Khan. See Price II, p. 660 
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to divorce her, as is shown in the story of Sultan Abu Sa‘id and 
Mir Chob&n and his son Damashq KUwajah. Then ‘Abd-ul-Wasi 4 , 
reading the verse 1 : “ God’s earth is wide” : — 

“ To a master of the world the world is not narrow 2 ” 
bound three divorces 3 4 in the corner of the skirt of his wife, and 
went to the city of Bfdar in the kingdom of the Dakkan, and so was 
lost sight of; and that virtuous lady entered the Imperial Haram. 
Then Fatimah, at the instigation of her own father-in-law urged that 
the Emperor should become connected in marriage with other nobles 
also of Agra and Dihli, that the relation of equality [between the 
different families] being manifested, any necessity for unreasonable 
preference might be avoided. 

At this time, when one day the Emperor was walking and came 
near the Madrasah-e Begum, a slave named Fulad, whom Mirza 
Sharaf-ud-din Husain, when he fled and went to Makka, had set 
free, shot an arrow 4 at him from the top to the balcony of the 
Madrasah, which happily did no more than graze his skin. When 
the full significance of this incident was made known to the Em¬ 
peror by supernatural admonition and the miracles of the Pirs of 
Dihli, he gave up his intention 5 . The Emperor ordered the wretched 
man to be brought to his deserts at once, although some of the 
Amirs wished to delay a little until the affairs should be investigat¬ 
ed, with a view to discovering what persons were implicated in the 
conspiracy. His Majesty went on horseback to the fortress, and 
there the physicians applied themselves to his cure, so that in a 

1 Al-Qor’an IV, 09. The word used here for “ wide' * is the fem. of his own 
name Wdsi', 

a Omne solum forti patria est. 

* “ Ye may divorce [your wives] twice, and then either retain them with 

humanity, or dismiss them with kindness..... But if he divorce her [a third 

time], she shall not be lawful for him again, until she marry another husband. 
But if he [also] divorce her, it shall be no crime in them, if they return to each 
other.” Al Qor’an II, 229, 230 

4 In this, as in most other events, the native historians, while agreeing in 
the main facts, are wonderfully at variance with regard to details. See Briggs' 
ferishta II, 215, and Elliot V, 285. 

* Via. of marrying any other ladies of Agra and Dihli. 
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short time he was healed of his wound, and mounting his royal 
litter 1 went to Agra- 

On the 15th of the month Jumada-s-sani 2 of the year 970 the 
Emperor returned to the metropolis. In this year also took place the 
death of Shah Abu-i-Ma‘ali in Kabul. The circumstances are as 
follows. After the tragic end of the Begum, 3 the mother of Mirz& 
Muhammad Hakim, Muhammad Qasim Kohbar 4 * fled to Mirza 
Sulaim&n in Badakhshan. Then the Mirza, 6 with his wife, who is 
known as Wall Na‘mat, 6 brought a large force against Sh&h Abu-1- 
Ma'ali, who, 7 in his turn taking with him Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
kindled the flames of war on the banks of the river Ghorband. The 
right wing of the Kabhlees was repulsed by the left wing of the 
Badakhshees, and Shah Abul-Ma‘ali, leaving Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim to oppose Sulaiman Mirza, (P. 63) hastened to the support 
of his broken line. But while he was gone Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, with the concurrence of his followers, crossed the river and 
went over to Mirza Sulaiman. Then Abu-1-Ma‘ali, having now no 
further power of resistance, took to flight. Near the village of 
Jarikaran he fell into the hands of Sulaiman Mirza’s men, who has 
gone in pursuit of him, and was made prisoner. They brought him 
to Sulaiman Mirza at Kabul. Sulaiman Mirza sent him at once 
bound, and with his hands tied behind his neck, to Muhammad Hakim 
Mirza, who ordered him to be strangled. This event took place on 
the evening of the 17th of the blessed month of Ramzan in the year 
nine hundred and seventy (970). 

After this victory Mirza Sulaiman sent for his daughter from 
Badakhshan and gave her in marriage to Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 

1 The word Singh-dsan is Sanskrit, and Hindi. It means lit. lion-seat , then 
throne , royal-litter , 

8 The sixth month. 

* Mah Chochak (Jujak) B£gum, widow of the late Emperor. Abu-l-Ma‘fiH 
had stabbed her. Elliot V. 286. Mirza M. Hakim was Akbar’s brother. 

4 Mirzd M. Hakim’s lieutenant (vakil). He had been imprisoned by Abu-1- 

Ma'dli. 

6 That is Mirza Sulaiman, sixth in descent from Taimtir. 

6 Comp. pp. 62, 88, 213 of Text. Her name was Khurram B6gum. 

7 The u in the text seems to stand for va-6 ‘ and he’ viz. Sh&h Abu-1- Ma‘ali. 
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And when he had appointed one Umm 6 d ‘All, a trusty follower, as 
administrator of the Mirza’s affairs, he returned to Badakhsh&n. 

In this year Jamal Khan, a follower of ‘Adali , 1 had given up the 
fort of Chunhar to Fattu 2 (another of ‘Adali’s followers), whose fame 
had reached the Imperial Court. When the latter had sent a peti¬ 
tion to Court (offering to surrender the fort), Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghous (of whom Fattu was a devoted disciple), and A 9 af Khan 
(who is the same as Khwajah ‘Abd-ul-Majid HaravF) went and took 
peaceful possession of the place. They committed the fort to the 
guardianship of Hasam Khan Turkaman, and sent Fattu to do 
homage to the Emperor, by whom he was received with all honour. 

About this time took place the death of Shaikh Muhammad Ghous. 
While at Gujrat he had by means of inducements and incitements 
brought the Emperor, at the beginning of his reign, entirely under 
his influence as a teacher, but when, the truth of matters was fully 
enquired into, he was obliged to flee with all speed. And Mulld. 
Ismd‘ii ‘Ata-i Mu'amma-i, one of the Shaik’s trusty friends and 
disciples (Be on him what may!) found the date in these words: 
Bandah-e Khudd Shud , 4 “ The Lord’s servant is no more.” 

While the compiler of this Mantakhab was at Agra occupied 
(P. 64) in acquiring the usual branches of knowledge, the Shaikh 
came in the dress of a Faqir, with great display and unutterable 
dignity, and his fame filled the universe. I wished to pay my 
respects to him, but when I found that he rose up to do honour to 
Hindus, I felt obliged to forego the pleasure. But one day I saw 
him riding through the bazaar in Agra. A great crowd accom¬ 
panied him, before and behind, and to return their salutations, and 
humble gestures, he was obliged continually to bow on every side, so 
that he had not a moment’s leisure to sit upright in his saddle. Al¬ 
though he was 80 years of age a wonderful freshness, and remarkably 
fine colour, were observable in his complexion (God be merciful unto 
him !). 

1 Comp. p. [6] note. 

* See Text p. 34 : 1. 10. 

J See Text, p. 43 ; 1. 2. 

* 2 + 60 + 4 + 5 + 600 + 4 + 1 + 300 + 4 ® 970 . 
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On the 26th of the blessed month of Ramzdn of this year my 
most venerable maternal grandfather died at Basawar. I received 
this news at Sansawan, a dependency of Sambhal. FaziUi Jehan 1 
“ Excellent one of the world” gives the date. Since I was indebted to 
him for instruction in several things, besides some of the Arab sciences, 
and he deserved greatly the respect of men of science, I experienced 
much distress and sorrow from this event, and it reopened the wound 
occasioned by the recent death of my valued father. This verse of 
Amir Khusru (Upon him be mercy !) occurred to my mind:— 

" A sword passed on my head, my heart remained two halves, 

A sea of blood flowed, a unique pearl 2 remained.” 

In the course of the year succeeding these events utter confusion 
seized my [usually] placid mind, and mundane grief, from which 
it was fleeing, suddenly came on me with grim mirth, and compassed 
my path. Then the inner meaning of the words “ Cast thyself in 
it upon me” 3 became evident and the words of my late father, which 
he used often to repeat, were verified, viz., “ This thy clamour and 
confusion endures as long as I am in the bonds of life; but, when 
I am no more, they will see how unshackled thou (P. 65) wilt live, 
and trample upon the world and all that therein is:’’— 

“ The world is a house of mourning : what is hidden? 

A sorrow-stricken one like myself : what is certain ? 

Mourning became two, my sorrow became double : 

0 help ! For my mourning is become double. 

It is unjust that there should be two scars on such an one as me ! 

One light is enough for one candle-stick, 

One head cannot wear two veils, 

One breast cannot bear two burdens.” 

In this year Ptimad Khan 4 , chief eunuch of Aslim Shah, obtained 
the highest consideration in the haram, and even in state matters 

1 80 + 1 + 800 + 30 + 3 + 5 + 1 + 50 = 970. 

2 A tear of heart-felt sorrow. 

Compare P*s. xxii, 9, xxxvii, 5, &c. I do not know where this Arabic 
quotation comes from. 

4 See Blochmann’s A(n-i Akbari , p. 13, n. 
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became the Sovereign’s confidant. He showed an enterprise, and 
economy, such as was never before exhibited, and the monetary 
matters of the Divan became more settled. He was in his turn 
succeeded by Todarmal. And during the time of the influence of 
Maham 1 Ankah, and the Bdgum, and 1‘timad Khan the chief eunuch 
(who was a man of sense and discretion), Mir ‘Abd-ul-Hayy aptly 
quoted the following tradition from the Jtfahj-ul-balaghat 9 which 
is attributed to Amir 3 (may God accept him !), but others attribute 
it to that noble paragon the late ‘Alam-ul-hada’ of Baghdad, “ He 
said (Peace be upon him !) “ A time will come on men, when none will 
become favourites but profligates, and none be thought witty but the 
obscene, and none thought weak but the just : when they shall 
account the alms a heavy imposition, and the bond of relationship 
a reproach, and the service of God shall be a weariness unto them, 
and then the government shall be by the counsel of women 3 , and the 
rule of boys, and the management of eunuchs.” From this event 
to the time of emancipation 4 a whole ago passed ! 

“ Ah what a difference ’tis between 
What now is and what has been.” 

In the year 971 Khwajah MuzafTar ‘All Turbati 5 received the title 
of Khan, and was made Minister of Finance, and they found Zdliwfi 
“oppressor” to give the date. Meanwhile day by day a rivalry in 
matters general and particular went on between the Raja and him. 
And a certain wit adapted the old verse, (P. 66) :— 

“ A dog of a Cashi is better than a Qifahani, 

Although a dog is a hundred times better than a Cashi:” 

in the following manner :— 

“ A dog of a R&ja is better than Muzaffar Khan 
Although a dog is a hundred times better than a Raja.” 

1 Comp. p. 36 of Text. 

2 Khuaru (P) 

8 Cf. Is. iii. 4. 

4 From having a Hindti in office. 

6 Turbat is the name of a tribe in Khurfcsan. Blochm. 348. 

900 + 1 + 30 + 40 « 971. 
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When the Amirs complained of the Raja to the Emperor, and re* 
quested his dismissal, he returned answer “ Every one of you has 
a Hindu 1 to manage his private affairs. Suppose we too have a 
Hindu, why should harm come of it ?” And a foolish fellow in¬ 
vented the. following jewellers-posie concerning the Raja :— 

“ He who of Indian affairs made a mull 

Was the Raja of Rajas TodarmaL ,, 

In this year Qazi Lai, the wittiest of all good fellows and boon- 
companions, was sent for from the town of Baran under seme pretext 
or other, and delivered up to punishment. The words Qdzi Ldl 2 give 
the date. 

In this year Ghazi Khan Tannuri 3 , one of the great Amirs of 
‘Adali, who had been for some time at the Court, once more took to 
flight and went to Hatiyah. In the neighbourhood of Gadha he 
brought a considerable force to bear against A<?af Khan and gave 
battle. He was slain on the battle-field, and A^af Khan, having 
it now all his own way, marched against the district of Gadha-Katun- 
gah 4 . This district at that time contained 70,000 inhabited villages, 
and its metropolis was the fortress of Choura-gadh 5 . But in former 
times the metropolis had been the fortress of Hoshang-abad, which 
was built by Sultan Hoshang Ghori king of Malvva. Rani Durga- 
vati by name, a lady of great loveliness and grace, and in the prime 
of beauty, who held the government of the place, came against him 
with 20,000 horse and foot, and 700 powerful elephants, and fought 
an obstinately contested battle. Many valiant souls on either side, 
after striving and struggling beyond all limit or measure, at a 
message from some arrow or pitiless sword, vacated their bodies. 
An arrow (P. 67) hit the queen in a mortal part, and when she was 

1 When B&bar arrived in India the officers of revenue, merchants, and work¬ 
people were all Hindus. Erskine’s Babar , p. 232. 

2 100 + 1 + 800 + 10 + 30 + l + 30 = 972, which seems to he one too many. 

3 So called, also in the l Atn i Akbarl , Bloch, p. 3G7. But in the Tabaqdt-i - 
Akbari he is called Sur. Elliot V, 288. A Ghazi Khan Sur was killed in the 

of Humdyun, Blochmann, p. 384. 

4 Comp. p. 77, lines 7 and 11, of Text. 

6 A place about 70 miles west of Jabalpdr. Blochm . 367. 

9 
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on the point of death, she signed to her elephant-driver to put an 
end to her agony. Nevertheless the tricks of her bad luck did not 
deliver her from ruffians. Ah yes !— 

“ Every foul fetid beast 
Finds his foul fetid feast •” 


[and again] : 

44 A Christian’s well may not be pure, it’s true : 

’T.will do to wash the carcass of a Jew !” 

A$af Kh&n marched against Choura-gadh, and the son of the afore* 
said queen, after fighting for his life, joined 1 the queen. So much 
treasure fell into the hands of A^af Khan and his soldiery, that the 
Creator alone is competent to compute its amount. On the strength 
of this wealth A^af Kh&n set up the pretensions of a Qarun 2 and 
a Shad&d, until eventually he went under-ground 3 :— 

44 Though thy corn and wealth be ne’er so great, 

All thy coffers full, thy barns be sate ; 

Boast not! on the Judgment-day thou’Ilt find, 

Poisonous serpents round thy wealth entwined.” 

On the 12th of the month Zi-qa‘dah 4 of this year, the Emperor 
went on an elephant-hunt towards Narwar, and after taking many 
elephants by means of wonderful contrivances, even in the midst of 
the rainy season, passing by Sarang-pur in the country of Mandd, 
at the end of the month Zi-l/tjjah 6 ho encamped in that district. 
And 4 Abd-ullah Khan Uzbek, by reason of some defalcations of 
which he had been guilty, withdrew his family from Mandu, and 
took the road for Gujrat. And, for all that Muqim Kh&n (who 
on that inarch received the title of Shuja‘at Khan) went to him, 

1 Or to retain the cold irony of our author, (a Moslem speaking of a Hindd), 
we may flay that, “ he rejoined the ladios’\ 

8 Equivalent to those of a Midas and a Croesus. 

1 Of course with reference to the story of Corah who is called Q&rtin in 
the Qor’dn. 

4 The eleventh month of the Muhammadan year. 

• The twelfth month. 
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*nd offered conciliatory measures seasoned with good advice, 'Abd¬ 
ullah Khan would not accept them :— 

“ If a place to take it thou canst find, 

Thy counsel, may be, it will take, 

But what mark, if the ear of the mind 
Be dull, can eloquence then make ?” 

‘Abd-ullah Khan for a short time made $ stand at Harawal, but 
when news of the approach of the Imperial cavalcade (P. 68) 
reached him, he surrendered to the force of circumstances the 
greater part of his followers and family and children and goods 
and chatties, and sending before him only what was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, by a hundred stratagems managed to reach Gujrat. There 
he took refuge with Chingiz Khan, a dependent of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad of Gujrat, who had succeeded Sultan Muhammad in the go¬ 
vernment of that province, and had become there the lord para¬ 
mount. The Imperial army went in pursuit of him as far as the 
confines of Gujrat, and threw his liaram and renowned elephants 
into confusion 1 , and made them prisoners, and brought them to the 
Emperor. The remainder became a prey to their enemies, viz,, the 
countrymen and landowners 3 . Now the state of civilization in 
Gujrat in the time of Chingiz Khan, they describe as such, as it had 
not 3 been during the reign of former kings ; and the demand for 
men of learning and excellence was such, as to exceed all imagina¬ 
tion ; and any soldier or traveller or stranger, who came and sought 
an interview or audience with him, had no further need of anything, 
nor of the patronage of any one else. And they say that he used 
daily to give away among his people five or six dresses of honour 
from his private wardrobe, each single dress being never worth less 
than 70, or 80, or at any rate 50 ashrafi. And one of his Hatim- 
isms 4 was this, that one day he went out with his courtiers, ‘Abd¬ 
ullah Khan Uzbek being of the number, and on this occasion two or 
three vessels full of fine stuffs and precious jewels were presented 

1 Text pp. 41, 13 and 51, 5. * 

.. <. 2 Sanscrit bhupal . 

8 Supply na, 

4 patina Jai was famous for his liberality. 
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to him : no sooner had he seen them, than he gave them up to 'Abd¬ 
ullah Kh&n Uzbek. And another of his acts is the following: all 
that which Arif (Jafavi Husaini possessed (who is now at Labor 
and is renowned for the glory of the gift of dominion over Jinns, 
and for his treasures), he distributed among his followeis. And they 
say that when all these treasures and hoards were found by Chingiz 
Khan, all Husaim’s seals bore the stamp of Chingiz Khan (but 
God knows I). 

At this time Miran Mubarak Shah of Burhampur sent ambassa¬ 
dors to the Emperor and paid him homage. And Ptim&d (P. 69) 
Khdn 1 the chief eunuch accompanied them, and brought the daughter 
of Miran, with suitable gifts and present*, to the Court. And 
Muqarrab Khan one of the Amirs of the Dakkan came and did 
homage to the Emperor. 

And in the month Muharram 2 of the year nine hundred and 
seventy-two (972) the Emperor went from Mandu to the district of 
Nalchah 3 . Ho appointed Qara Bahadur Khan to the government 
of that district, and himself went on a hunting expedition by way 
of Ujain, Sarang-piir, Barodah, and Gwalyar, and on the 3rd of the 
month ltabi‘ui-awwal 4 * returned to his capital. Twins, Hasan and 
Husain by name, were in this year born of one of his wives, and in 
the course of one month went to the other world. 

In this year the building of the city of Nagar chin took place. 
On this subject one of the nobles, at the time of the composition of 
the Alcbar-ndmah , ordered mo to compose some lines, which I here 
insert without alteration 

M When 6 the Architect of the workshop of invention, through the 
promptings of original genius, suggested to the lofty thoughts of 
the absolute monarchy who is the builder of the building of the 
world, and especially the avtificer of the shrine of Hind, that, in 
accordance with [the verse] :— 

1 See p. 65 Text. 

s yhe first month. 

8 A town in the torritory of Dhar in Malwa, on the route from Mow to Mandu. 

4 The third month. 

b Our author here gives us a specimen of his stilted style, which, happily for 

us, he does not usually adopt. 
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“ The world-upholder, the world to hold, doth know, 

One place to uproot, and then another sow 

Le should make resting places for the glorious imperial cavalcade, 
by graciously building at every stage, and on every clod of soil, 
where the air of the place was temperate, its fields extensive, its 
water sweet, and its plains were level—and what choice was there ! 
for cool spots, and pleasant dwellings, and fragrant resting places, 
and sweet waters, with a view to preservation of the gift of bodily 
health, and with a view to the possibility of an evenly-balanced 
condition of the soul, all of which may possibly be conducive to the 
knowledge and service of God, are of the number of the six necessa¬ 
ries of existence ; and especially at a time when some of the royal 
occupations (1\ 70), such as exercise and hunting, were therein in¬ 
volved—for these reasons, in this year of happy augury, after his 
return from his journey to Mai wall, when the friends of the empire 
were victorious, and the enemies of the kingdom had been disap¬ 
pointed, before the eyes of a genius lofty in its aims, and the deci¬ 
sion of a mind world-adorning, it befell, that, when ho had made a 
place called G’hrawali (which is one farsang distant from A'gra, and 
in respect of the excellence of its water, and the pleasantness of 
its air, has over a host of places a superiority and a perfect excellence) 
the camping-place of his imperial host, and the encampment of his 
ever-enduring prosperity, and when he had gained repose for his 
heaven-inspired mind from the annoyances incidental to city-life, 
he spent his felicity-marked moments, sometimes in ch o?igdn-i)\a,y in g, 
sometimes in racing Arabian dogs, and sometimes in flying birds of 
various kinds ; and, accepting the building of that city of deop- 
foundations as an omen of the duration of the edifice of the palace 
of his undecaying Sultanate, and as a presage of the increase of his 
pomp and state, his all-penetrating firmau was so gloriously executed, 
that all who obtained the favour of being near to his resting-place, 
and were deemed worthy of the sight of his benevolence, one and 
all built for themselves in that happy place lofty dwellings and 
spacious habitations, and in a shprt time the plain of that pleasant 
valley under the ray of the favour of his Highness, the adumbra¬ 
tion of the divinity, became the mole on the cheek of the new bride 
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of the world, and received the name of Nagar~chin> which is the 
Hindustani for the Persian Aman-abdd , “ Security’s-abode” :— 

** Praise be to God ! that picture, which the heart desired, 

Issued forth from the invisible behind the curtain of felicity.” 

It is one of the traditional wonders of the world, that of that city 
and edifice not a trace now is left, so that its site is become a level 
plain—“ Profit then by this example ye who are men of insight l ” 1 
as the author of the Qdmus has said : “ Of seven or eight cities, 
called Man^urah, or Man^uriyyah, built by a mighty king , 2 or mon¬ 
arch of pomp (P. 7x) in their time, at this time not one is inhabit¬ 
ed “ Will they not journey through the land, and observe what 
has been the end of those who were before them 3 .” 

In this year, or in the year preceding which is perhaps more cor¬ 
rect, the Emperor sent to the town of Andari-Karnal for Shaikh 
‘Abd-ul-nabi, the traditionist, grandson of Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-Qudus of 
Gangdh, who is one of the greatest Shaikhs of Hind, aud made him 
chief ^!adr 4 , in order that in conjunction with Muzaffar Khan, he 
might pay the pensions 5 . Soon after he acquired such absolute 
powers, that he conferred on deserving people whole worlds of sub- 
sistance allowances, lands, and pensions, so much so that if the 
bounty of all the former kings of Hind were thrown into one scale, 
and the liberality of this age into the other, yet this would pre- 

1 “ Ho it is who caused tho unbelievers ... to quit thoir homes.... They 
thought that their fortresses would protect them against God. But God came 
upon thorn .. and oast such fear into their hearts that by their own h^nds ... 
they demolished thoir houses. Profit then by this example yo who are men 
of insight !’* Al Qur'an LIX, 2. 

8 For Shahr-hai read Shahrydri . 

8 Al Qur’&n XII, 109 

4 During Akbur's reign the Qadr tanked as the fourth officer of the empire, 
lie was the highest law-officer, and had the powers which Administrators* 
General have among us; was in charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical 
and benevolent purposes, and possessed an almost unlimited power of conferring 
such lands independently of the king. Ho was also the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officer, and might exercise tho powers of High-Inquisitor. Blochm , p, 270. 
The four officers referred to are Vakil, Vazi'r, BakhtM, and £Wr. 

8 Comp. p. 23. 
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ponderate. Bnt gradually, little by * little, it regained its former 
position, till eventually things became reversed, as will be related 
further on, (if God, He is exalted ! will). 

In this year Khwdjah Mu‘azzam, maternal uncle of the Emperor, 
who bore the mark of relatives, like scorpions, on the forehead of 
his destiny :— 

“ Relatives are like scorpions in the harm they do ; 

Therefore be not deceived by father’s or mother’s brother. 

For verily sorrow 1 is increased by th Q father's brother , 

And as for the mother's brother he is destitute of all good qualities”. 

One day, when they came to his house to counsel him, and prevent 
his committing some unworthy actions, which he meditated, he 
having learnt their intentions, through malevolence and that innate 
insanity, which had before manifested itself in him, killed his wife. 
And since he was deserving <5f punishment, the Emperor first had 
him mauled with kicks and sticks, and then gave him several 
duckings, and packed him off to Gwalyar. In that prison he was 
released from the prison of his natural temperament and went to his 
deserts :— 

“ Leave to Destiny the man who does you a wrong, 

For Destiny is a servant, who will avenge you,” 

And in this year Mirzd Sulaiman for the third time came to Kabul. 
And the reason for his coming was (P. 72) this : when Shah Abu- 
1-Ma‘ali was defeated, and Mirzd Muhammad Hakim had married 2 , 
just before he went away again Mirza [Sulaiman] gave the greater 
part of the district of Kabul in jagir to his own soldiers, and so 
[by this diminution of his revenue] the affairs of Mirzd [Hakim] 
and his people became embarrassed. So they on some pretext or 
other turned [Mirza Sulaiman’s] Badakhshis out of Kabul. So 

1 There is of course a play on the words. Ohamm means 4 sorrow’, and * amm 
4 father’s brother’. Khal means * mother’s brothor’, and IchaH (in rhyme for 
khdlin) means 4 destituto’. The last half verso can scarcely be correct, since 
^md requires fa after it; read, therefore, wa'inna-bkhdla. Moreover the 
tanwin of khairdtin must be dropped. 

2 See p. 63 Tjpfc^ 
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Mired Sulaimdn, with a large force, came to take vengeance, and 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim being unable to withstand him left Bdqi 
Qaqshdl with a number of tiusty vassels in Kabul, and himself 
wont to Jalldl-dhdd. Mirza Sulaimdn pursued him. But when 
Mirzd Muhammad Hakim reached the banks of the Nilab he wrote 
a letter to the Court, and Mirzd Sulaimdn leaving Qambar, one of 
his followers, with a body of men at Jalldl-dbdd, went from Pasha- 
war to Kabul. In accordance with a command [received] all the 
Amirs of the Panjab (such as Muhammad Quli Khan Barlds, and 
Atkah Khan, with the whole Atkah-clan 1 , and Mahdi Qdsim Khan, 
and Kamdl Khan Gah’kar) joined Mirzd Muhammad Hakim ; and 
having given Qambar with 200 or 300 persons (who were holding 
Jaldl'dbdd) as prey to the sword, sent Qambar’s head, tegether with 
news of tho victory, to Bdqi Qdqshdl at Kabul. Mirzd Sulaiman 
turned tho face of flight towards Badakhshdn. Mirza Hakim came 
to Kabul, and Khdn-i-Kalan 3 remained in office as guardian of 
Mirzd Muhammad Hakim, and the remaing Amirs returned to their 
own jagirs. After some time Mirzd Muhammad Hakim, without 
the permission of the Khan-i-Kalan, gave his own sister 3 , the widow 
of Shdh ’Abu-l-Ma'uli, in marriage to Khwajah Hasan Naqshbandi, 
one of the sons of Khwajah Naqshbandi* (may God sanctify his 
glorious tomb !). And Khwajah Hasan Naqshbandi, becoming 
absolute Prime-minister 5 , managed the affairs with absolute power, 
and some wits of the period used to say :— 

“If our Master be Master Hasan, 

We shall have neither sack, nor rope left”. 

(P. 73) The Khan-i-Kaldn, who had supported the authority of the 
deposed minister, being unable to endure the present state of affairs, 
without the Mirza’s leave went to Labor, and sent a true account of 
matters to Court. 

1 See above, p. 49. 

3 Mir Muhammad, older brother of Atkah Kh£n. 

3 Fakhrunnisd B6gum, daughter of the late emperor Humayun by Jujak 
B6gum. Blocfon . 322. 

4 Called Khwajah Baha-ud-dm in tho Tabaqdt-% Akbari. Elliot V, 294. 

Presuming on the importance ho had acquired by his marriage. Hid. 
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In this year Shaikh-ul-Islam Fath-ptiri Chishti, who in the year 
nine hundred and seventy-one (971), on his return from Mekkah 
and Madinah honoured Badaun with his presence, and wrote from 
that place a letter in Arabic to the Author of this history (as will 
be related in its proper places, if God, He is exalted ! will), laid the 
foundation of the building of a new monastry, the like of which 
cannot be shown in the whole of the inhabited world. The follow¬ 
ing is a mnemosynon for the date : — 

“ Shaikh-ul-Islam, the leader of mankind, 

(May God exalt his sublime power !) 

When he came from Madinah to Hind, 

That renowned Depository of Spiritual-direction, 

From his auspicious advent Hind 
Found anew a happy fortune. 

Take a certain letter and subtract it 
From Shaikh-ul-Is l am 1 * , to find the date .’' 

And another like unto it :— 

“ Shaikh-ul-Islam, the perfect saint, 

That breath of Messias, that footstep of Elias, 

A flash from whose forehead was a glimpse of Eternity, 

A beam from whose face was the light of Eternity, 

When from Madinah he turned to Hind, 

That breath of Messias, that footstep of Elias, 

Beckon a letter and reckon not a letter 
From Khair-ul-maqdam 3 , to find the date”. 

This monastry, having taken 7 years to complete, vaunted itself 
above the seven heavens 3 . 

1 300 + 10 + 600 + 1 + 60 + 30 + 1 + 40 + 10 = 1052. If you take lamt, 
which means *an l ’, and is numerically equivalent to 81, from this you 

get 971. 

3 600 + 10 + 200 •+ 1 -f 30 + 40 + 100 + 4 + 40 =» 1025. Subtract tnfm 
= 90, and you get 935 ; then add ddl = 35, and you get 970. But I am afraid 
that this is not the correct solution of the riddle. 

1 The Seven Heavens ( Bihisht) are: (1) Dar til jullal (Mansion of Glory), 
composed of pearls; (2) Dar us suldm (The Mansion of Rest), of ruby and 
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And about this time the Mahall-i-Bengali in Agrah, and another 
lofty palace, were completed ; and Qasim Arsalan made this mnemo - 
eg non ;— 

“ When, for his pleasure, the king of fair countenance 
Ordered the building of the two palaces of auspicious mark, 
The date of the one came out from Hshrat 1 , 

Kh&nah-e Fadashah 2 was the date of the other.” 

During the first part of the month Rajab 3 of the year nine hundred 
and seventy-two (972) 4 the Emperor went towards (P. 74) Narwar 
and Kapah with a view to elephant-hunting ; and having appointed 
certain people of that district to secure the elephants, he went 
himself to Gwalyar. ‘ For some days, through the heat of the 
weather, he suffered from a fever; but, when he recovered, he re¬ 
turned to his metropolis. 

In this year the project of building the fortress of Agrah was 
conceived ; and its citadel, which had before been of bricks, he had 
built of hewn-stono. And he ordered a tax of the value of three 
sers of corn on every jarib of land in the district, and appointed 
collectors and officers 5 from the Amirs who held jagirs to collect 
it* In the course of five years it was completed. [The dimen¬ 
sions of tho fortress are as follows :] breadth of wall, 10 guz , 

garnot; (3) Jannat ul mawa (Tho Garden of Mirrors), of yellow pewter; (4) 
Jannat ul Khuld (Tho Garden of Eternity), of yellow coral; (5) Jannat un 
Uu'hn (Tho Garden of Delights), of white diamond ; (6) Jannat ul Firdus 
(Tho Garden of Paradise), of red gold; (7) Bar ul qardr (The Everlasting 
Abode), of pure musk. Tho eighth, or Crystalline Heaven, called Kursi , 
supposed to bo tho judgment seat of God ; tho ninth Heaven, called ‘Arsh, tho 
Empyrean Throno of the Divine Glory and Majesty; and Jannat ul *adan 
The Garden of Eden, or Terrrestrial Paradise, aro not termed Bihisht. Qanoone 
Islam , p, 149, 

1 *Ishrat means “ pleasure”, and «* 70 + 300 + 200 + 400 = 970. 

8 That is * The King’s palace’, 000 -fit- 60 + 5+ 2 + 1+ 4+ 300 + 
1 + 6 - 969. 

8 Tho seventh month of the Muhammadan year, 

4 The Text has by mistake (982). 

* Taw&chi is a Turk! word denoting haut commissaire. See De Courteille, 
Dictionary p. 219. The word recurs at p. 216,1. 8 infra of Text. 
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height 40 guz ; with a deep trench both sides of which were built 
tip with stone and lime, its width 20 guz> its depth to the surface 
of the water 10 guz , and it was filled with water from the river 
Jamna. And the like of that fortress can scarcely be shown in any 
other district. And the date of the gate 1 2 thereof was found by 
Shaikh Faizi to be Bind-i dar-i Bikishfi, “ The building of the 
gate of Paradise.” And cost of the building of the fortress was 
about three fcrors. After it was completed it became the depository 
and store house of all the gold of Hindustan, and this mnemosynon 
was found for the date : Shud bind-i giVah bahr zar 3 , “ The fortress 
was built for the sake of gold.” And in truth it is not known to 
any how to convert that dead gold into Z^-stock, except to him who 
applies the verse: “ And the Earth hath cast forth her burdens 4 ”, so 
that it should say impromptu “ God, who giveth a voice to all 
things, giveth us a voice 5 6 ” :— 

“ Gold in the hand of a worldly man, 

O brother, is still in the ore. 

Gold, my son, is meant to be enjoyed ; 

For hording, gold is no better than stone”. 

In this year the rebellion of the Khan Zaman, and Ibrahfm Khan ! 
and Iskandar Khan Uzbek took place. And this is how it arose. 
After the rebellion of ‘Abd-ullah Khan Uzbek 8 , suspicion of the 
whole Uzbek tribe found access to the Emperor's mind, and he 
sent Ashraf (P. 75) Kh&n the Mir-Munslri from Narwar to seek 
Iskandar Khan on propitiatory terms. This man held a jagir in 
Oudh 7 , and by means of seductive artifices he managed to carry off 

1 The date of the completion of it, cf. Joshua vi. 26, “At the price of his first¬ 
born shall he lay its foundations, and at the price of his youngest shall he 
set up the gates thereof'* 

2 I can only make 974 out of this. 

3 300 + 4 + 2 + 51 + 10 + 100 + 30 + 70 + 5 + 2 + 6 + 200 + 7 + 

200 = 986. 

4 A1 Qur’dn xcix. 2. 

6 A1 Qur’&n xli. 20. 

6 See above p. 67. 

1 Anglice Oude, Sansk, Ayodhya. 
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to bis jdgir, which was Sarharpur 1 , Ashraf Khan, on the pretence 
of accompanying Ibrdhim Khan Uzbek, who was senior to the 
others. Thence they went to J'ounpur to the Khan Zaman 3 with 
the intention of asking his advice. These came to the determina¬ 
tion to rebel, which they proceeded to do unanimously, and most 
unjustifiably detained Ashraf Khan. Sikandar Khan and Ibrahim 
Khdn raising the head of rebellion in Lak’hnou, and Khan Zaman, 
and Bahdrdur Khan at Kapah and Manikpur. The Amirs of those 
districts, such as Shdham Khdn Jaldir, Shah Budagh Khan and 
others were defeated in battle before the Khan Zam&n. In that 
battle Muhammed Amin Divani was made prisoner, and the Amirs 
then shut themselves up* in the fortress of Nim Kahar, and Majnun 
Khan Qaqshal in Manikpur. Then A'$af Khan leaving a body of 
men to hold the district of Gayha Katangah, went himself with 
considerable treasure, and a fresh army, to the relief of Majnun 
Khan. He unlocked his treasury and satisfied the greed of his 
army, and also supplied Majnun Khdn plentifully from the public 
treasury (which was the means of his being able to recruit his 
army), and then encamped opposite to the Khan Zaman. Thence 
they sent reports to the Court. And Sani Khdn wrote this verse in 
bis dispatch :— 

“ O royal cavalier, army-decking in the day of battle, 

The victory hath escaped us, place thy foot in the stirrup.” 

When, on his return from his journey to Malwab, the Emperor 
received this news, he sent off Mun‘im Khan the Khan-Khanan, 
to cross the Ganges at the ford of Kanouj, and himself in the month 
Bhavvdl 3 of the year nine hundred and seventy-two (972) set 
his royal foot in the stirrup. And to Qiya Khan Gung (who had 
been one of the rebels), at the intercession of the Khan-Khanan, 
(P. 76) the Emperor, on his arrival, granted an audience, and 
graciously condoned his offences. Thence by forced marches his 
Imperial Highness came to Lak’hnou. Sikandar Khdn did not give 

1 That is, Ibrdhi'm Khdn’s/ayiV. 

* ‘All Quli Khan Uzbek, 

* The tenth month. 
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battle, but joining the Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan, these all 
ceased to confront X$af Khan and Majnun Khdn, and, retreating 
towards Jounptir with all their people and families, crossed the 
river Narhan, and went down country. Then Yusuf Muhammad 
Khan, son of Atkah Khan, was appointed to go against them. The 
Emperor also pursued in person, and encamped outside Jounpur. 
At that halting-place Kq af Khan with 5000 veteran horse, in com¬ 
pany with Majnun Khan, came and paid his respects, and brought 
his gifts, and was graciously received. On Friday the 12th of the 
month Zi Hijjali of the aforesaid year the Emperor alighted at the 
fort of Jounpur. And X$af Khan being made generalissimo of the 
army crossed the ford of Narhan and went down country to oppose 
the Khdn Zaman. In those days the Emperor appointed Hajji 
Muhammad Khdn Sistani to go on an embassy to Sulaiman ICara- 
rani, 1 Governor of Bengal (who had a strong friendship for the 
Khdn Zaman), in order to prevent his giving any aid or assistance 
to the Khdn Zaman. When he arrived at the fortress of Ehotas, 
some Afghans seized him, and sent him to the Khdn Zaman, with 
whom they had a kind of union. And the Khan Zaman, on account 
of the time-honoured friendship which had existed between Hajji 
Muliammad Khdn and himself, treating him with punctilious 
honour and respect, settled to send his own mother with him to 
the Court, to intercede for himself, and entreat forgiveness for his 
faults. 

In these days, the Emperor sent Hasan Khan Khaz&ncM 2 , and 
Mahd-patra 3 Bad-faroslfi (who had been of the favoured courtiers 
of Shir Shah, and Islim Shdh, and was without a rival in the science 
of music and Hindu poetry) on an embassy to the lldja of Orissa 
(who was distinguished above the other Kajas for his army and 
military pomp), to dissuade him from reaching the hand of aid 
and assistance to the Khdn Zaman, and to prevent his giving him 
refuge in his dominions, and that, by preventing Sulaiman also from 

1 Called also Karanij and Karzani. lie reigned in Bengal from 971 to 981, 
or A. D. 1563 to 1573. Blochm. 171. 

* That is 4 Treasurer’. 

B This name is Sanskrit, from mahd great, and pdlra vessel. 

4 Means * Seller of wind’. 
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helping him he might utterly frustrate the (P. 77) plans of thd 
Khdn Zaman. The Raja agreed willingly enough to act on the part 
of the Emperor, and declared his loyalty by sending elephants and 
valuable gifts and presents. Then the two ambassadors returned 
to the Court at Agrah. 

About the same time Muzaffar Khan, and others of the courtiers, 
through the violence of their nature and their avarice, assailed the 
ear of A£af Khan with open and covert suggestions, hoping to get 
from him presents, valuables and further advantages, [but afterwards] 
they followed the beaten track of detraction, and suggested to some 
people to find out the truth about the booty of Choura-gadh 1 , and 
broached the matter to A'^af Khan himself. When A' 9 af Khan 
was conducting hostilities against the Khan Zaman and was encamp¬ 
ed at the fort of Narhan, he had been much wounded and annoyed 
by these matters, so that one midnight, seizing the opportunity, 
he together with his brother Vazir Khan, and such troops as he had, 
fled towards the district of Garha Katangah 3 , and arrived at Garha. 
On the receipt of news of this circumstance the Emperor appointed 
Mun‘im Khan, Khan-Khanan, in his place as generalissimo of that 
army, and appointed Shuja/at Khan to go in pursuit of A£af Khan. 
Shuja'at Khan embarked from Manikpur, and endeavoured to cross 
the Ganges, but A 9 af Khan (who had retreated for some distance), 
as soon as he heard this returned, and came to the river-bank to 
hinder his passage. There he fought a severe battle, and prevented 
the flotilla of Shuj^at Khan from crossing, so that the latter, when 
night came on, was obliged to retnrn to the side from which he 
started. Then A^af Khan on the other bank of the river, with his 

1 Compare p. 67,1. 6—10 of Text. 

3 In the vast territories of Hindustan there is a country called Gondwdna , 

that is, the land inhabited by the tribe of Ootids . To the east of this country 

lies Katanpur , a dependency of the country of Jhdrkand; and on the west 
it borders on Kdistn , belonging to the province of Mdlwah . The length of 
this district is 150 cosses. On the north lies Farina, and on the south the JDekkan , 
and the breadth is 80 cosses . This country is called Garha Katangah . Garha 
is the name of the chief city, and Katangah is tho name of a place [near it]. 
The seat of government was the fort of Chouragafh. Akbarndmah , Elliot, 
vi, p. 30. 
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whole army went off to his own jagir. At this juncture Shuj&'at 
Khan, finding the field open, proceeded by another road to Karah, and 
went some distance in pursuit of an enemy, the skirt of whose gar¬ 
ments he could not reach even in thought ; and, when he found 
that there was a great distance between them, he returned to Joun- 
pur and came of the Court. 

Also in these days Hasan Kh&n came as ambassador, bringing 
fitting presents, on behalf of his brother Fath Khan 1 * Afghan Tibati, 
governor of the fortress of Bohtas, where in the year (P. 78) 972 
he had been beseiged by Sulaiman Karar&ni, but, on hearing news 
of the approach of the Emperor, Sulaiman had raised tho seige. 
His prayer was that he might be confirmed in his government, 
while he should deliver up the fortress 3 . On this account Qulij 
Khan was appointed to accompany him from Jounptir. Then Fath 
Khdn, having repented of sending his brother, and having provi¬ 
sioned the fortress well, wrote a letter to his brother as follows : 
“ Convey thyself to us as quickly as possible, for our mind is at rest 
with regard to the stores.” So Hasan Khan, cloaking his treachery 
under the garb of hypocrisy, managed to detain Qulij Khan for 
some time, and outwardly made show of submission. But eventually 
Qulij Khan became aware of his duplicity, and had to depart with¬ 
out attaining his object :— 

“ Dast&n i S&m 3 was champion of the world, 

Yet at play he was not always the winner.” 

This Kohtas is a fortress in the neighbourhood of Bihar, in length 
it is 4 14 cossesy in breadth 3 cosves , in height 5 cosset. Outside 
the fortress there is cultivated land, and such abundance of water 
that if one drive a nail into the ground or set a trivet at any spot 
water comes up. Ever since Shir Shah seized the fortress it had 

1 See Blochmann’s Ain-i AJcbarl , p 602. 

3 To Akbar rather than to Sulaiman Kararanf. 

3 JDastan i Sam means ‘ Dastan son of Sam’, comp, the Creek 6 rod . Das* 
tdn is another name for Zal the father of Rustam (see notes to page 51 T.) 

4 Viz. the plateau on which it is built. Tabaqat i Akbarf, Elliot V, 300, 

6 The Tabaqat i Akbari says i half a cos’. Ibid ♦ This seems nearer the mark. 
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been in the hands of the Afghans, till the turn came to Fath Khan, 
who would not bow the head to Sulaimdn. And afterwards it came 
into the possession of the Emperor, as shall be related if God, 
(He is exalted !) will. 

And when Jounpur became the halting-place of the imperial 
standards and the Emperor was very busy in the arrangement 
of important affairs, before he sent off Mun‘im Khan as leader of 
the army against the Khdn Zaman, this latter, being encamped 
at the ford of Narhan, honoured Bahadur Khan with the com¬ 
mand, and sent him off together with Sikandar Kkdn towards 
Sardar (P) 1 , with instructions to penetrate to the centre of the 
district, and create a disturbance, and with a considerable force 
to obtain any advantage they could in any direction they pleased. 
On this account (P. 79) several of the great Amirs with a great 
army (such as Shah Buddgh Khan, and his son ‘Abd-ul-Matlab 
Khan, and Qiyd Khan, and Sa‘id Khan, and Muhammad Ma^um 
Khdn Farankhudi, 3 and others whom it would take too long to 
mention) were appointed, together with Mir Mu‘azz-ul Mulk Mash- 
hadi 3 (on the stature of whose capacity the dress of commander- 
in-chief sat badly and unbecomingly) to undertake to oppose and 
drive back Iskandar and Bahadur. These armies had not yet met, 
while Mun'im Khdn the Khan-Khanan (who had an excessively 
friendly regard for the Khan Zaman) for four or five months, after 
the manner of an old man, kept sending soldiers with messages by 
letter and by word of mouth to make negotiation for peace. When 
Xhwajah Jahan and Darbar Khan arrived at the ford of Narhan 
from Jounpur, in order to examine into the matter of peace or war, 
and to settle whether haste or delay were preferable, on the one side 
the Khdn Zaman with three or four people, and on the other the 
Khdn-Khdndn and Khwajah Jahan, also with three or four persons, 

1 Sarwdr is the reading of the Tabaqdt i Akbari . Elliot identifies the place 
with Sarharpitr (V. 301). Blochmann considers (p. 381 n) that the district* 
Sarwdr got its name from the river Sarw, See p. 83,1. 12 of our Text. Our 
editors, or printers, probably mistook wdw for ddl % 

3 Or Faranjudl\ 

3 He belonged to the Musawi Sayyids of Mashhad, who traco their descent 
to ‘Ali Musd Razd, the 8th Imdm of the Shi‘ahs« 
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got into the same boat, and when they had had an interview, settled 
p$ace on the following terms : That the Kh&n Zam&n should send 
his mother, with his uncle Ibrahim Khan Uzbek, and the famous 
elephants he possessed, to the Court. And that after that all his trans¬ 
gressions had been # condoned, Sikandar and Bah&dur should go 
themselves to the Court. Then Darban Kh&n brought this news 
to the royal ear ; and the next day the Khan Khanan and Khwajah 
Jahan brought the mother of the Khan Zaman, aad Ibrahim Khan, 
together with the elephants, to the Court, and assumed the position 
of intercessors for the forgiveness of the faults of the Khan Zaman. 
When, suddenly, news came from Sardar 1 of the flight of the 
general Mir Muflzz-ul-Mulk. The Emperor was much enraged, and 
that peace was turned to rancour. 

The explanation of this circumstance is briefly as follows : When 
the imperial army drew near to Sikandar and Bahadur, they remain* 
ing just where they were (P. 80) sent a message to Mir Mu‘izz-ui- 
Mulk : “Become thou the means of intercession, and obtain for us 
from the Court forgiveness of our faults, so that we may send to 
the Court whatever, of elephants and other things, we have taken 
possession of, and then when we are cleared of our transgressions, 
and our faults are forgiven, we may ourselves go and do homage.” 
Mir Mu‘izz-ul Mulk 2 in as much as he was continual^ boasting: 
“ I, and there is none beside me”, showed a Pharaoh-like, and harsh 
Shaddad-like character, which is one of the inheritances of the 
Sayyids of Mashhad; and on that topic it has been said : — 

“ O men of Mashhad, with the exception of your Imam 8 
May the curse of God rest on each one of you!” 

And another poet saith : — 

“ Though it is man that renders the face of the ground pleasant, 
A Mashhadfi on the face of the ground is not pleasant.” 

So he established a character for crookedness of disposition, for 
which he became notorious, and said : “ Your being made clean can 

1 See preceding page, note 1. 

8 He was a Shi‘ah of the Shi‘ahs, and therefore our author could not bear him. 

9 Muza Raz&. 

4 Mathhadi means both “an inhabitant of Mashhad*’, and “a cemetery**. 
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only be imagined by the water 1 of the sword”. Meanwhile Lashkar 
Kh&n, Mir BaTchsM^ and Raja Todar Mel came from the Court to 
hasten the decision of the Amirs, whether for peace or war. So 
that, if they thought it best, they might fight ; but if not, they 
might hold out hopes to Sikandar and Bahadur.* So Bahadur Khdn 
came again to the outposts of the imperial camp alone, and sending 
for Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk and some of the Amirs, he made proposals 
of peace, saying : “ Since the Khan Zam&n is sending his mother, 
and Ibrahim Khan to the Court, or rather by this time will have 
sent them, we have hopes of the forgiveness of our transgressions, 
and indeed this is the most probable contingency. Meanwhile we 
are awaiting the answer, and until the affair be settled we will not 
put our hand to war. ' Do you too, until the answer arrive, wait 
a few days.” Mir Mufizz-ul-Mulk was a very fire, and Todar Mai 
played the part of oil of naphtha, (P. 81) and made that fire burn 
fiercer than ever, so that nothing but words of sternness passed on 
their tongue. So Bahadur Khan and Iskandar Khan, becoming 
desperate, did what they thought best for their own interests, and 
drew up their army :— 

k 

“ In Jihe time of necessity, when there is no escape, 

The hand seizes the hilt of the sharp sword”. 

On the one side Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk, putting Muhammad Amin Divanah 
in the van, himself took up his position in the centre, and kept by 
his side ‘Abd-ul-Matlab Khan, and Salim Khan, and Ka'tar ‘All 
Kh&n, and Beg Nurin Khan, and other tried warriors, and appointed 
the other Amirs to the right and left wings. And on the other side 
[were] Sikandar Khan, and his relative 2 Muhammad Yar Harawal; 
and Bahadur Khan was in the centre 3 . Then the two armies joined 
battle, and like two mountains they clashed together. Much valour 
was displayed on either side, Muhammad Y&r was slain, and Iskan¬ 
dar Khan fleeing, threw himself into the River Siyah 4 , which was in 

1 Ab means “ water” Sanskrit ap, also “ brightness,” Sansk, abh . There is, 
of course, a play on theso two meanings of the word. 

8 He was his brother’s son. Blochm. 

* The word qol is Turki, it recurs on p. 231, 1. 1 of Text. 

4 Sai or Sye, which falls into the Gumti near Jounpur. 
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liis rear. He himself got out again, but many of his men wefe 
drowned, and others came under the db 1 of the sword. Then the 
imperial troops gave themselves up to plundering. And Mir Mu‘iza- 
ul-Mulk, with a few men, was the only officer who kept his place. 
For to tell the truth the body of tried warriors, especially Husain 
Khan the relative of Mahdi Khan and Baqi Muhammad Kh&n, &c., 
being sick of the command of Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk and of the rule 
of Raja Todar Mai, in accordance with the [Arabic] saying: “ There 
is no fidelity towards kings’*, did not make that resistance they 
should have done. At this moment Bahadur Khan, who still held 
his ground, seized the opportunity, and moved forward to the attack. 
Directly he came up, he swept Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk before him. 
And Shah Budagh Khan was thrown from his^iorse, but not before 
he had given substantial proof of bis valour, and his son ‘Abd-ul- 
Ma^lab, putting forth as much strength as he could, seized him by 
the hand (P. 82), but in vain. Eventually the son escaped and the 
father fell into the hands of Uzbeks :— 

“ When he was free from sorrow, he reckoned him a dear friend, 
When he came to grief, he deserted him.” 

And Raja Todar Mai, and Lashkar Khan, who at the beginning had 
remained inactive, began now to fight vigorously, until evening, 
but without success. They became separated, but the next day they 
rejoined one another, and came to Sher-gadh, and reported the state 
of affairs to the Court. 

And now wo come to the point where we left off 2 about the Khan 
Zaman. When the Khan Kbanan brought to the Court the mother 
of the Khan Zaman, and Ibrahim Khan, together with Mir Hadi 
Sadr and Nizam Agha, who were trusty friends of the Khan Zam&n, 
and presented the war-elephants to His Majesty, then Ibrahim Khan, 
with head bare, and a sword and a shroud 3 round his neck in the place 
of a cloak, delivered himself up, and said in an impromptu :— 

“ Wilt thou spare me, or wilt thou slay me, 

The option lies with thee.” 

1 See above p. 82, note 1. 

2 See p. 81. 

3 As a sign that he was ready to suffer death. 
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Moreover the Kh&n Kb&nan, taking up the position of intercessor, 
reminded the Emperor of the past services of their party, so that 
their offences received pardon. The Emperor commanded that they 
should be left in possession of their jagtrs as heretofore, but that, 
as long as the Imperial camp remained in that place, they should 
not cross the river. So their representatives came to Agrah, and 
the Emperor issued the necessary farmdns , in accordance with which 
they took possession. The mother of the Kh&n Zam&n sent this 
good news to her sons 1 , and Bahadur Kh&n and Sikandar Khan sent 
the elephants, Koh-pdrah , and tyiff-shikan 2 , two very quarrelsome 
females, together with other presents, to the Court. 

Meanwhile the rejport from Raja Todar Mai and Lashkar Kh&n 
arrived, containing an account of the battle and the flight, and of 
the treachery 3 of the Amirs. Then the Emperor ordered : “ Since to 
please the Khan Khanan I have overlooked the fault of (P. 83) the 
Kh&n Zam&n and the others, let the great Amirs come to the Court.” 
Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk and Raja Todar Mai were reprehended, and the 
perpetrators of the treachery were for a time debarred from the 
imperial presence ; and then, were rebuked, and restored to their 
former favour. 

In these days the Emperor made an expedition to the fortress of 
Chunap, and, being engaged in elephant-hunting in the jungles about 
that fortress, took to camp-life. While the Emperor’s camp was 
at Chun&j*, the Kh&n Zam&n crossing the Ganges in haste, and 
breaking his word 4 , came to Muhammadabad, which is a dependency 
of the town of Mou 5 , and sent agents to seize Jounpur and Ghd-zi- 
ptir. This affair highly displeased the Emperor, who sent Ashraf 
Kh&n Mir-mumhi to Jounpur, to detain the Khan Zam&n’s mother 
in the fortress, and to seize any rebels there might be there ; and, 
leaving the camp in charge of Khwajah Jahan, and Muzaffar Khan, 

1 ‘Alf Qulf Kh&n Shaibini \_Khdn Zamdn\, and Muhammad Sa‘id Sh&ibani 
[.Bahddur Khdn]> Their father was Gaidar Sultan Uzbek i Shaibanf. Con¬ 
cerning their achievements, see p. 18. 

* These names mean respectively “ Piece of a Mountain”, and ** Rank - 
breaker”. 

9 See above p. 83. 

4 See above. 

• Or Mhow (properly Mahu), about lat. 26° N, long. 79° E. 
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himself hurried off by forced marches with the intention of exter- 
pating the Khan Zaman, and arrived at the bank of the river Sarw&r. 
There some boats laden with goods and effects, which were equal to 
one 1 of the seven treasures of Khusrou, fell into the hands of the 
loyal party. The imperial army occupied the bank of the river, and 
had traversed a considerable tract of jungle, when it became known 
that the Khan Zam&n had retired to the skirts of the mountains of 
Sawalik. So they gave up the pursuit of him and returned. Mean¬ 
while Bahadur Khan with a body of tried warriors came to Jounptir, 
and throwing up a noose, climbed into the fortress, and released his 
mother ; and, seizing Asraf Khan, was fully determined to loot and 
spill, when he received intelligence of the return of the imperial 
standards. So he fled, and with Sikandar Kiifan crossed the Ganges 
at the ford of Narhan. 

And on the 15th of the month Rajab, 2 which is the auspicious 
birthday of the Emperor, (P. 84) outside the Parganna of Nazam- 
abad, one of the dependencies of Jounptir, the weighing 8 of the 
Emperor took place ; for, in accordance with established custom, 
he is weighed twice a year, on his solar and lunar 4 birthdays, against 
gold, silver, and other precious things, which are given to the Brah¬ 
mins of Hind, and to others. And the poets, recited, and still do 
recite, heart-ravishing poems on this topic. Then his Majesty de¬ 
termined to remain for some time in the citadel of Jounptir. Then 
the Khan Zaman on hearing of his remaining there, sent Mirza 
Mirak (who afterwards became /Razawi Khan) to intercede on his 
behalf with the Khan Kh&nan. ^He went along with Khan Zaman’s 
mother, and brought the message to the Court. So the Kh&n 
Khan&n, in conjunction with Mir *Abd-ul Latif Qa^wini, and Mulla 
Abd-u-Mh Makhdum-ul-Mulk, and Shaikh ‘Abd-uk-Nabi 6 Sadr a 
second time prayed for the pardon of the offences of the Kh&n 
Zaman, and was graciously accepted. And they 'sent Khwajah 
Jah&n, and Mir Murtaza Sharifi, who is of the family of that 

1 This treasure was called Bddawar t because the wind carried a vessel laden 
therewith to the camp of the said king. 

„ 3 The seventh month. 

8 This is an old Hindu custom. On the whole subject see Blochmann, Ain f 18. 

4 This latter would he his Muhammadan birthday, 

8 He was Shaikh-ul-Isl&m of Hind. 
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paragon of the human race, the very eleventh 1 Intelligence, Mir 
Sayyid Sharif Jurjani (sanctified be his grave !), and Mukhdum- 
ul-Mulk to bring the Khan Zaman to repent of his rebellion, and to 
convey the glad tidings of his pardon to the ear of his soul. The 
Khan Zaman came to meet them, and, as was required took an oath 
of allegiance, and then dismissed their Excellencies with every mark 
of honour and respect. 

The Emperor towards the end of the year nine hundred and 
seventy-three (973), returned, and set his face towards the capital, 
and on Friday the 7th of the month Ramzan 2 of the aforesaid year 
he came to Agrah and spent his time in festivities. Thence he went 
to his new palace Nagar-Chin, and occupied himself in Chougan - 
playing, and dog-racing, and hawk-flying. And they contrived a 
a fiery ball with which one could play on a dark night. 

And in this year died Muhammad Yusuf Khan, son of Atkah 
Khan, through continual wine-bibbing : — 

“ Three things are fatal to men, 

And bring the healthy to sickness : 

(P. 85) Continual indulgence in wine and women, 

And the cramming of food upon food.” 

In this year the Emperor appointed Mahdi Qdsim Khan, and some 
of the Amirs such as Husain Khan, his relative, and Khalid Kh&n 
and others, with 3000, or 4000 horsemen to act against A' 9 af Khan 
in the district of Gayha Katangah 8 . Then A^af Khan left the 
fortress of Chour&garh, and sent a petition to Court asking for the 
pardon of his offences. But, when this was not accepted, he wrote 
a letter to Khan Zaman, and in concert with Wazir Khan his own 
brother went to Jounpur to the Khan Zaman. The Khan Zaman 
at the first meeting bore himself so haughtily towards him, that 
X 9 af Kb&n repented of having come :— 

" Alas that he came out of the well, 

And fell into the snare !*' 

. 1 They count ten Intelligences ; this man was, as it were, an eleventh, 

9 The 9th month. 

3 See p. 78, note 2. 
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And Mahdi Qasim Khan, having got the district of Garha into his 
power, gave it to the Jagirdars , and then giving up his pursuit of 
A 9 af Khan went by way of Plindia towards the sacred Mekka, which 
he had the happiness to reach. And Husain Khan with his own 
men went after him as far as the fortress of Satwas near the 
kingdom of Dekkan. 

Then all of a sudden Ibrahim Husain Mirza and Shah Mirza and 
Muhammad Husain Mirza, sons of Sultan Muhammad Mirza (who 
was descended on his father’s side from Taimur, the Fortunate 1 , and 
on his mother’s side from Sultan Husain Mirza 3 ), an old man and 
full of years, to whom the Emperor had given the Parganna of 
A‘zampur as his jagir , raised the standard of revolt in the district 
of Sambhal 3 . And, after the subjugation of. one Khan Zaman, and 
the Emperor had turned towards the Panjab against Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim, they fleeing before Mun'im Khan, the Khan Khanan f 
plunged into the midst of the district and came to Dihli, and eventually 
raised the standard of rebellion in the kingdom of Malwah, [P. 86]. 
From this place two of the brothers, Shah Mirza, and Muhammad 
Husain Mirza, went and laid seige to Hindia. But Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza went towards Satwas, which was 10 cosses distant, and Husain 
Khan together with one named Muqarrab Khan, a chief of the 
Amirs of the Dekkan, shut himself up in Satwas. Of stores there 
were none in the fort, so that they were reduced to eating the flesh 
of horses, camels, and cows, and the matter touched the life, and the 
knife reached the bone, and yet no assistance came from any side; 
still, however much Mirza Ibrdhim Husain might bring forward 
proposals of peace, the garrison would not give in. Till, one morning, 
they put the head 4 of Qadam Khan (Muqarrab Khan’s brother, who 
had been killed at Hindia), upon the point of a lance, and showed 

1 The title is p ahib-i-Qirdn , i. e., Lord of conjunction, viz., of Jupiter and 
Venus, the two beneficent planets, called Sa l dain . He was descended from the 
second son of Taimur, ‘ Umar Shaikh Mirza , father of Mirza Bdiqra , father of 
Mirza Manqur, father of Mirzd Baiqra , father of Wais Mirza , father of Muham¬ 
mad Sultan Mirzd . The sons of Muhammad Sultun Mirzd were (1) Ulugh Mirzd 
(2) Shah Mirzd , (3) Ibrahim Husain Mirzd , (4) Muhammad Husain Mirzd , 
(6) Ma'ud Husain Mirzd , (6) ‘Aqil Husain Mirza . 

2 She was daughter of Sultkn Husain Mirza, king of Khurdsdn . 

3 The Jagirdars of the vicinity treated them as mere marauders and expelled 
them from Sambhal, whence they proceeded to Malwah. Briggs’ Ferishta , II, 226. 

4 Instead of bar read sar. 
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it to Muqarrab Kh&n, and let him know that Hindia was taken, and 
that his kith and kin and the inhabitants of the place were all 
prisoners. Moreover they brought his mother, and setting her where 
he could see her, said : “ Since the family and dependants of Muqar¬ 
rab Khan are in this condition, with what confidence do you go on 
fighting ?'* Then Muqarrab Khan, being helpless, and rather a 
Muqarrab -ghuldm 1 than a Muqarrab-ATM?*, went and saw the Mirzas. 
Then, having granted Husain Khan quarter, and got him out under 
treaty, they at first tried to press him into their service, but when 
he did not seem to see it, they let him go unharmed. Eventually in 
the year nine hundred and seventy-four (974), at the time when 
the Emperor had gone from Lahdr to Agra, he went, and did homage 
to him, and was favourably received, and the Emperor gave him in 
addition toPatiy&li, which was his jagir, the Purgannaof Shamsabad. 

The composer of this epitome, one year before thus, having had 
the good fortune to go from Badaun to Patiyali, became acquainted 
with the aforesaid Khan. And, since he was a teacher of polite 
learning, and condescending, and dervisli-like, and brave, and muni¬ 
ficent, [P. 87] and of blameless life, and a sunni, and an attendant 
at the mosque, and a patron of science, and a friend of virtue, and 
easy of access, I had no desire to leave his presence, and to go and 
pay my respects elsewhere. Accordingly I spent the space of 10 
years in his society, in these unknown corners and dark recesses, 
engaged with him in suitable occupations. At last Fortune played 
me a trick, and struck a fatal blow to this companionship. A strange 
matter was at the bottom of this separation, and however much 
I begged his pardon, and employed mediation and intercessions, and, 
going to Badaiin, got even my, now deceased, mother to act as my 
advocate, it availed nothing ; so 1 hasted to pay my respects to the 
Khalif of the age 3 :— 

“ The heart, which is grieved by any one, 

It is difficult to make happy. 

A vase 3 , that has been broken, 

It is difficult to piece together again.” 

1 Khdn is a “ Noble”, ghuldm a “ slave”; and Muqurrab-ghuldmi possibly 
means a 44 confidential servant” like Muqarrab-ul-khidmat, 

9 That is the Emperor Akb&r. 

* Compare above p. 28 of Text. 
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Finally 1 the Kh&n Zaman appointed A$af Khan together with 
Bahadur Khan to reduce some of the districts of the Afghans, and 
fearing lest Wazir Khan should act treacherously towards himself 
he kept his eye on him. The two brothers,® having by means of 
messages sent backwards and forwards between them determined 
on flight, and fixed a time, on the night appointed the one fled from 
the Kh&n Zaman, and the other parted company with Bahadur 
Khdn, and went 3 cosses distance going in the direction of Agra and 
Manikpftr. Then Bahadur Khan pursued after A^af Khan, and 
between Jounpur and Manikpur a sharp fight took place between 
the two parties. A$af Khan was taken prisoner and Bahadur Khan 
had him put into the houda of an elephant, anc^seb off. Meanwhile 
Wazir Khan from Jounpur arrived at the place whither they were 
taking his brother, and Bahadur Khdn’s men being scattered in 
quest of booty, he could not withstand him, so Bahadur Kh&n gave 
orders for A$af Kh&n to be put to death, as he was, in the houda . 
He received a sword-cut on his nose, and two or three of his fingers 
(P. 88) were cut off, but Wazir Khan managed to release him before 
he had received further injury, and the two brothers made for Garha, 
and Bahadur Khan returned foiled. Wazir Khan arrived at the 
confines of Lahdr, just at the time that the Emperor, having gone, 
in pursuit of Muhammad^ Hakim, had turned aside to enjoy a 
qamurgha- hunt,* and at the intercession of Muzaffar^Khan 
allowed to do homage, and a farman gracious in its 
issued to A^af Khan. 4 

In this year Mirza Muhammad Hakim came to T 
cause of it was that, when Mirzd Sulaiman returned k°P e 

fromK&bul, and Mirzd Mufyammajd Hakim had got posse^ 
and had dismissed the imperial i^mirs to Hindustan, . 

Hasan Naqsly i?di had become absolute Prime-mini. 

Khan Kaldn was enraged thereat, then Mirza Sulaib 8 Kabul 
the field for the fourth time clear, in company with his was 
Ni'mat B6gum, hastened to Kabul, and laid seige to it. Ancl^ n 

* Continued from p. 85. 

* Wazir Kh£n, and Agaf Khan. 

3 Compare p. 93 note 3. 

4 See page 72,1. 18. 
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Muhammad Hakim entrusting Kabul to Martini Kokah (who after¬ 
wards raised rebellion, and was the mover of sedition in Hinddst4n» 
and was a man of great courage), himself with Khwdjah Hasan 
Naqshbandi went to the river Ghorband. 1 And Mirza Sulaimdn, 
when he found that he could not take Kabul by force of arms, by 
many artifices contrived to convey Wall Ni‘mat Begum to Qard- 
bagh (which is 10 cosses distant from Kabul, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Ghorband). There she brought forward proposals of peace, 
and took solemn and awful oaths : 3 and Mirzd [Muhammad Hakim] 
set out to meet her with a small escort. Khwajah Hasan also 
approved of this conciliatory interview, but Baqi Qaqshal was not 
pleased with the matter and said : u This woman is a thorough 
deceiver, and is not fifc^o be trusted — 

u Go not out of the way for any blandishments of Fortune 
For this old woman 

As a deceiver she sits down, and as a traitress 
She moves about.’* 

Then Mirzd Sulaimdn before Mirzd Muhammad Hakim arrived at 
Qar&b&gh, came by forced marches (P. 89) from Kabul with a consider¬ 
able force, and lay in ambush in that neighbourhood. It happened 
■that some of the soldiers of Mirzd Sulaimdn met with the men of 
year^l rz ^ Muhammad Hakim, and gave him information of this. So 
engaged \viJ^ u ^ a P ma ^ fied, and when he got to Ghorband 

me a trick and r & ew 'hlered and fell by mistake into the road to the 
matter was at P'O'^tain. Khw&jah Hasan wished to bring him to Pir 
I begged his pardo?^ n Uzbek > governor of Balkh, in order to ask his 
going to Badaiin, Bdqi Qdqshdl prevented this, and brought tho 

advocate, it availed irection of the Ga P ital b y wa y of Pan i har4 to Jal41 ' 
Khalif of the »ge 3 tbo bank tbe r ^ ver Nilab, till eventually he 
ver Sind, 6 and sent a despatch to the Court. Khwajah 
u br his party arrived at Balkh , and after some time he be* 
It* * s , and his life became bitter ( Talkh ) to him * 

^ the north of K&bul. 

That she was acting in good faith. 

* Means 4 Hindu-slayer,’ and is so called because slaves brought thither from 
^ India die from the intensity of the cold, Lee’s Ibn Batata, p. 97. 

4 Panshar. 

4 The Indus. 
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u My heart is gone, my soul is fled, my religion lost, 

0 Hasan ! worse than this what can I become !” 

Mirzd Sulaimdn pursued Mirza Muhammad Hakim as far as 
.. Kotal-sanjad-darra, and took prisoners some stragglers of his army, 
and having plundered 1 his baggage, still remained on that spot. 

Meanwhile during his prolonged absence Muhammad Ma^tim of 
K&bul attacked Sulaim&n's camp, and spoiled it, and defeated his 
general Quli Shaghali, and after this decisive victory proceeded to 
lay seige to Chaharbagh. Then Mirza Sulaim&n sent Qazi Khan 
;^adakshi as ambassador to incite Muhammad Ma^um to terms of 
peace. This Muhammad Ma^um at first refused, but he could not 
withstand the persuasions of Qazi Khan, Wause he had been his 
tutor, and so Mirza [Sulaimau] received fronrtiim a small bribe, for 
mere form’s sake, and returned to Badakhshan. 

Now, before Mirza Muhammad Hakim’s messenger could arrive 
at the Court, the Emperor had received news of the disturbances at 
Kabul, and had sent by the hand of a state-messenger Khushkhabar 
Kli&n a saddle, a bridle adorned with jewels, and precious things 
of Hindustan, and a substantial sum of money to Mirza, 2 (P. 90) 
together with a reassuring Jarman , promising him the assistance 
of the Amirs of the PanjAb. Mirza [Muhammad Hakim] hastened 
to meet the envoy, and fully intended to come [to Court], when 
Faridun Khan, his maternal uncle whom the Emperor had sent from 
Nagarchin to bring the disturbance to an end, suddenly arrived, 
and immediately on his arrival tried to seduce the Mirzd into Rebel¬ 
lion, and so changed the aspect of affairs : — 

“ When the medicine is the cause of the disease, what hope is 
there 

Of the cure of the disease, or of the recovery of the sick 
man ?” 

And Hasan Khan, brother of Sliahdb Khan, who was at Kabul 
and one Sultan *Ali, a scribe who had fled from Hinddstdn and was 
waiting for something to turn up, joined with Fariddn Khan in 
representing to the Mirza that it would be very easy to capture Ldhdr. 

1 For tdj read tardj. * 

3 Muhammad Hakim. 
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Then, when he agreed to their rebellious proposals, they tried to in - 
duce him to seize the person of Khtishkhabar Khan. But the 
MirzA through that generosity, which was inherent in his nature, 
Sent privately for him, and dismissed him. But eventually this very 
year, when the Emperor was qamurgha 1 * -hunting in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lahdr, Khushkhabar Khan was drowned in the river Raw! 
and a clever fellow extemporised this verse :— 

“ Khushkhabar 8 is bad news, for never was there 
In the world such an ugly fellow as he, 

He died in the water, although they say: 

And from the water all things live.” 3 

ButMirzA Muham mad Hakim with rebellious intentions went into 
the neighbourhood of Behra, and set his hand (which was never 
ready for political affairs) to spoiling and plundering the district. 
Then, setting out for Ldhdr, he came by forced marches, and en¬ 
camped in the garden of Mahdi Qdsim Kh&n, ‘which was situate 
outside the city on the banks of the river Rawi. And Fate in an 
improptu of his, said :— 

(P. 91) “ Since at this point I leave you as you are, 

It hardly matters that we came so far.” 

And Mir Muhammad KMn, and all the Atkah-khans 4 with their 
fosse comitatus came into the fortress, and however much MirzA 
attacked it, they so repulsed him that they gave him no opportunity 
to formally invest it. Now, when the reports from the Amirs 
reached the Emperor, he, leaving A'grah in charge of the Khdn- 
fchAnAn, 5 and Muzaffar Khdn, on the 3rd of Jamadi-l-awwal 6 of the 
year nine hundred and seventy-four (974) marched on the Panjab 
by way of Dihli and Sirhind. And Mirza Muhammad Hakim on 
the mere hearing of this news, without effecting anything, went 
back to KAbul by the way by which he had come 

1 Compare next page, and text, pp. 364, 421. 

* Means ‘ good-news.’ 

* A1 Qur’An XLI, 81 t% And we made from the water every living thing.’* 

4 That is, to relatives of * 8hatn*u-d-d4n Muhammad Athah . 

1 Mu’nitn Khdn. 

4 The fifth month of the Muhammadan year. ‘ 
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" He that cannot seize the skirt of Fortune by might, 

His bootless effort is like dyeing the eyebrows of the blind.” 

And Qutb-ud-dm Muhammad Khdn, and Kam&l Khan G’hakkar 
were appointed to go from Lahdr in pursuit of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim. They went a certain distance and then turned back to Behra. 

At this time a letter came from Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan bin 
Mirzd Muhammad ‘Isa, 1 ruler of the district of Sindh, containing 
assurance of his own loyalty, and complaints of the attacks of 
Sultan Mahmud, the governor of Bakkar, on the province of Sindh 
and Ldhdr. Accordingly a farman was sent to Sultan Mahmdd 
touching the complaints of Muhammad Baqi. 

During the stay at Labor a letter came trom the Khankhan&tt 
saying that Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza, in whose jagir were the 
parganna of Nahtnur (?) a dependency of Sambhal, and A‘zamplir, 
had, in conjunction with their uncles Ibrahim Husain Mirza and 
Muhammad Husain Mirza, 2 with rebellious designs seized some of 
the government pargannas ; but that, on his going in pursuit of them, 
(P. 92) they had fled to Malwa. 

At this time the Emperor held a Qamurgha- hunt 8 at about five 
cosses from Labor. For a space of 40 cosses in every direction they 
drove the wild game together in a circle, and day by day they con- 
tracted the circle, till it became as narrow as the mouth of the 
fair:— 

“ The compass drew so narrow the figure of that mouth, 

That the circumference of the circle coincided with the 
centre.” 

About 15,000 wild animals of various kinds were counted in that 
arena. The nobles, and afterwards the people generally, were per¬ 
mitted to join in the sport. Afterwards the whole party gave r$in 
to their horses, and dashed into the river Kawx to swim across, and 
all the courtiers, with the exception of one or two, of which number 

1 A direct descendant of Chingiz Khan. See Blochm . 361. 

3 See above, p. 85 T. note j and Elliot V. 315. 

* & Turki word denoting a great battue; De Courteille merely calls it lieu 
de chaste. 
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was Khdskhabar Khan (as has been already mentioned), 1 got safely 
across. Now, while the Qamurgha- hunt was going on, Muzaffar 
KhAn arrived with Vazir KhAn from Agra, and the Emperor wrote 
a farm&n entrusting to A§af KhAn and Majntin KhAn the joint 
guardianship of the districts of Karrah and Manikpur— on which 
subject 2 many a poem was composed. 

Meanwhile news arrived that the Khan ZamAn, BahAdur KhAn, 
and Sikandar KhAn had broken faith and were in open rebellion: 
and that they had sent persons to fetch Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
and had had the audacity to read the fchutbah , and to strike coin 
in his name in the district of Jounpdr. And MulA GhazAli, a poet 
of Mashhid, compose^ this verse :— 

“ In the name of the gracious and merciful God, 

Muhammad Hakim is the heir of a kingdom.” 

On hearing this news the Emperor confided MirzA MirAk Eazawi, 
the KhAn ZamAn’s lieutenant, to the custody of JAn Baqi KhAn, 
and entrusting the charge of the affairs of the Panjab to (P. 95) 
KhAni KalAn, and the whole Atgah family, 3 on the 12th of the 
blessed montli of RamzAn in the year 974 started for Agra, and 
went to the fort of T’hAnAsar, 4 which has been from time immemo¬ 
rial a haunt of infidels. At the lake [called] KurJc'h&t* which is 
an assembly place of Kurus and Pandus, 6 (curse on them !) more 
than 4,000 years ago, according to the opinion of the Hindus, seven 
or eight hundred millions of persons were killed in a tumult (and 
they went by way of water to hell-fire). And now every year there 
is a great assembly there, and the Hindu people, at that place of 
worship, give away both privately and publicly, gold and silver, and 

» P. 92. 

* Viz. Akbar’s clemeucy towards A^af Khan and Vazir KhAn. 

a See p. 49, note 4, 

4 Sanscrit Sthaneswara, meaning 1 Lord of the place/ It is a town about 
100 miles from Dihli, where there is a temple of Mahadeo. 

6 Sanscrit Kurukshctra, i. e. y Kum-battlefield 

• Abu-l.Fazl, according to Sir H. Elliot, V. 318 note y calls the sects ‘Gurs 
and Paris. 1 
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jewels, and linen, and valuable goods: and in accordance with that 
which has been said, [ viz .] ;— 

u Do a good action, and cast into the water 

they secretly cast gold coins into the water. And bodies of 
Jogx-s and Sannyasi-s, who are the Hindu devotees, are in the 
habit of fighting there in their bigotry. On this occasion their 
fight made a grand show. A number of the imperial soldiers, in 
accordance with a command from the Emperor, having rubbed their 
bodies well with ashes, 1 * went and fought on the side of the Sannyasi-s 
(who were scarcely 300 men, while the Jogi-s were more than 500). 
But for all that many were slain on either side. At last the Sannydsi-s 
came off victorious. 

When the imperial camp was pitiched at Dihli, Mirzd Mirak 
Bazawi escaping from Khan Baqi Khan, in whose charge he was 
imprisoned, fled and joined his employer. 3 Then Khan Baqi Khan 
went in pursuit of him for some distance, but eventually, through 
fear of punishment, attached himself to the insurgents 

* As for him who became a tale, 

His tale never came back again/ 

While the Emperor was still at Dihli, Shah Fakhr-ud-din Mash- 
hadi, 3 upon information received from T&tar Khan, commandant of 
Dihli, and in accordance with the Emperor’s orders, brought Shahab 
Khan Turkoman (who held the parganna of Bhdjpur in fief, and 
with whom Amin Diwana, 4 having escaped from Lahdr, had taken 
refuge, and, having been supplied by him with a horse and pecuniary 
assistance, had gone off (P. 94) to join the rebels) to Court, where ha 
was executed. 

1 In order to disguise themselves, and look like Sannydsi-s. 

8 In the 10th year he came to Court to obtain pardon for Ali Quli Khdn, 
Khdn Zamdn. When the latter rebelled again, in the 12th year, Mirza Mirak 
Bazawi was imprisoned. 

3 Son of Mir Qasim, a Musawi Sayyid of Mashhad. He oame in 961, with 
Hmrf&l£n, to India. Blochm. 406. 

4 He had been imprisoned for attempting the life of one of the Imperial 
Generals. Elliot, V. 319. 
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When the Emperor arrived at Agra, news came that Khdn Zaman, 
was beseiging Mirza Ytisuf Khdn Mashhadi, 1 who had shut himself 
up in Shergayh (which is generally known by the name of Qannouj).* 
Upon the receipt of the intelligence, leaving the Khan-kh&n&n in 
oharge of Agra, the Emperor on the 26th 2 of Shavval, 3 in the year 
nine hundred and seventy-four (974), marched towards Jounpdr. 
And the weather was so hot that the marrow of creatures melted in 
their bones:— 

4 The air again was so hot that, even in running water, 

The crab through heat laid its breast on the ground, 

Even the moist river, from the mouth of which water ever flows, 
Through fever became dry-lipped, like a bilious person.* 

And when the' town of Sakit had became the camping-place of 
the imperial army, news came in that Khan Zam&n had raised the 
Biege [of Shergaph], and fled towards Manikpur, where was his 
brother Bah&dur Khan. Accordingly, from the town of Bhojpur 
the Emperor detached a body of 6,000 veteran troopers under the 
command of Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, Muzaffar Khan, Raja 
Todar Mai, Shah Buddgh Klidn, and his son * Abd-ul-Matlab Khan 
and Husain Khan (who at that time had arrived from Satwas) to 
march towards Oudh to oppose Sikandar. At first Mun 9 ur Khan 
was apppinted to lead the vanguard of this division of the im¬ 
perial army ; but, since he had arrived in a most deplorable and 
poverty-stricken state, on account of the protracted seige he had 
sustained in the fortress [of Satwds], 4 he went to the parganna of 
Shamsdbad to obtain supplies for his army, and found it so refreshing 
that some little delay took place in his rejoining the army : conse- 
quently QiyA Khdn was appointed in his place. 

The author was with the aforesaid Khan on this occasion. And 
when he passed on from Shamsabdd, I remained in that town. 
(P. 95) The following is one of the marvels, which took place 
there, to which a number of trustworthy inhabitants of that city 

1 Son of Mir Ahmad i E&xawi. He was a great favourite with Akbar. 

2 The T&baqfa i Akbari has ‘ Monday the 23rd.’ Elliot, Y. 319. 

• 1 The 10th month* 

4 See above, p. 87. m 
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niatreo a no ,taht ,beneppah ti siht erofed syab wef A .ssentiw erod 
night, a boy of tender age, belonging to a washerman, fell asleep on 
a couch on the banks of the river Ganges. Suddenly he fell into 
the river, and the strong stream carried him as far as the town of 
Bhojpur (which is 10 cosses distant), and landed him safely on the 
bank. A relative of the washerman took out the child, and recog¬ 
nizing it, brought it back in the morning to its mother and father:— 

‘ He is the Absolute Omnipotent, 

Who ruleth as He wills, 

He is, in truth, the Judge, 

Who acteth, as it pleaseth Him.* 

And, when the imperial camp was pitched at town of Rai Bareli, 
news arrived that Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan had crossed the 
river Ganges and fled towards Kalpi. Consequently the Emperor, 
directing that the camp, under Khwajah Jahan, should be moved on 
towards Karah, set off with all speed for Manikpur. Mounted upon 
an elephant he crossed the stream, and at that time there were not 
with him more than fifteen or sixteen 1 persons. And Majnun Khan, 
and A^af Khan, who were in the vanguard, kept from time to time 
sending back information concerning the whereabouts of the enemy. 

It so happened that Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan, over whose 
eyes Fate had drawn the blinding iron of negligence, in accordance 
with the following : — 

1 When Fate 2 lets down its wings from the sky, 

All the prudent become blind and deaf *— 

had spent the whole night at a wine-party, and in watching an 
exhibition of Patar-dancing, 3 and, their cup being full, they looked 
on the intelligence of the enemy’s advance, which the scouts kept 
bringing in, as merely an act of rashness on the part of Majnun 4 

1 The Tabaqat i Akbari, according to Elliot, p. 320, says 1,000 to 1,500 men. 

3 Viz., The Decree of Death: Lira Nicessitas. With these lines compaie 
the well-known saying : Quos deus vult perdere prim dementat . 

3 i^tar, in Hindustani means a dancing girl. 

4 Ho was the fief-holder ( zamindar ) of Manikpur. 

13 
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Kh&n (for which they cared no more, than for a measure stuffed 
with straw); but, as for the Emperor’s approach, they had no inti¬ 
mation of it, and indeed never dreamt of such a thing. 

On this day the Emperor was mounted on an elephant named 
Sundar} and (P. 9G) he placed Mirza Kokah, surnamed A’zam Khan 
in the houda with him. He took up his station in the centre, and 
placed Ayaf Khan, and all the Atkas, 2 on the right, and Majnun 
Khan, and others, on the left. Now the Khan Zaman had given 
orders for his army to march in the morning. But sunk, as he was, 
in sleep and the wine, which he had drunk, he was wakened only by 
the Messenger of Fate. Then, by the exhibition of standards and 
paraphernalia of majesty, and the glory of the cavalcade, and the pom¬ 
pous beating of kettlu/Jrums, he became certain that the Emperor in 
person was with the army. Accordingly, he ordered his troops to 
fall in, and began to draw up his lines. First he dispatched a body 
of renowned heroes, veterans in service, to oppose the advance of the 
vanguard of tho imperial army. But Baba Khan Qaqshal, who was 
leader of the van, with a well-directed shower of arrows repulsed 
them, and drove them back on the Khan Zaman. At this moment 
one of the horses of the fugitives rushed with terrific force against 
the horse of the Khan Zaman, so that through the concussion his 
turban became loosened from his head, and caught him round the 
neck like a lasso. At the sight of this occurrence [his brother] 
Bahadur Khan, planting firmly the foot of desperation, charged 
Baba Khan with such fury, that he compelled him to retreat, and 
sweeping him before him, bore him back on the ranks of Majnun 
Khan. Then Majnun Khan, and Bahadur Khan, who had returned 
to the thick of the fray from the pursuit of fugitives, fell upon one 
another, and showed great courage. But an arrow struck the horse 
of Bahadur Khan, which reared and threw him to the ground, so 
that he was taken prisoner :— 

* When the key of victory is not in the hand, 

One cannot open the door of victory by force.* 


1 From Sanscrit sundara , beautiful. 
* beo above, p. 92, note 4. 
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At this juncture the Emperor dismounted from his elephant, and got 
on horse-back, and ordered that the troop of mountain-formed ele¬ 
phants should charge the ranks of the Khan Zaman : and then the 
fortune of the day began to waver, and the signs of victory began 
to decide in the Emperor’s favour :— 

‘ The sword of kings doth show such marks, 

The great do such deeds as beseem them, 

Look at a king’s sword, read not the annals of the past, 

For, more sooth-saying is his sword—much !’ 

(P. 97). And an elephant, Hiranand by name, on the side of the 
imperial army, charged an elephant, named Omlya, on the enemy’s 
side, and came with such force against the h6ad of that animal, that 
it felled it to the ground. And midst this hubbub and confusion, 
an arrow struck the liorso of the Khan Zaman ; and, while ho was 
in the act of pulling it out, another arrow struck it, and it reared 
up and the Khan Zaman fell to the ground. At this moment an 
elephant-driver, riding on an elephant named Narsingh, came up; 
and, although the Khan Zaman kept saying to him : ‘lama great 
leader, take me alive to the king, and you will get a great reward,* 
the elephant-driver would not listen, but drove on his elephant, 
which crushed him with its trunk and feet, and ground his bones to 
powder, and made his body like a bag full of chess-pieces :— 

‘ The huge-form of elephants dashed [him] crushed to the 
ground, 

An earthquake threw [him] on the surface of the earth : 
Through all these tusks, which were weighers-out of evil, 

The face of the ground became a [strewed] chess-board.* 

After that the turmoil of battle had subsided, Nazar Bahadur made 
Bab&dur Khan ride behind him on the same horse, and brought him 
to the Imperial Presence. 1 The Emperor did not wish to put him 
to death, but asked him : ‘ Bahadur how are you.* He replied, 

* Praise is due to God in all circumstances.’ And when he asked for 

1 The word for ‘Presence’ is Nazar , with a play on the name Nazar Bahadur. 
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water, the Emperor* gave him some out of his own canteen. 1 But the 
Amirs did not deem it advisable to spare his life, so they brought 
about his execution. 

And after a time the head of the Khan Zaman was also brought 
in. And for some time there was a dispute, as to whether it were 
the Khan Zaman’s or no. At this juncture a petty Hindu Ray, Khan 
Zum&n’s waJcily who was of the number of the prisoners, took up the 
head, and, putting it upon his own, began to lament: * Alas ! alas!' 
And Khwajah Daulat a eunuch, who had once been in Khan Zaman’s 
service, and had afterwards given in his adhesion to the Emperor, 
and had attained the title of Daulat Khan, said : “ The way to find 
out whether the head is really that of Khan Zam&n (P 98) is this. 
He used always to chtw betel-leaf on the right side [of his mouth], 
consequently his teeth on the right side will be black.” And so they 
found them. These affairs took place in the twelfth year of the 
reign, on the Monday in the first week of the month Zi-hijjah 2 of 
the year nine hundred and seventy-four (974), in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Maakarwdl, one of the dependencies of Pairag 3 
now known as Aldhdbas. And some, who had formerly thought good 
to accept service under Khan Zaman, and hud therefrom sucked no 
small advantage, found this mnemosynon for the date of his death :— 

“ When Khdn Zaman from the world went to the winds, 

The pillar of the sky fell down head over heels, 

The date of his death l asked of Wisdom; he said : 

Heaven having lost its support , raised a cry of despair." 4, 

1 This word, which is not found in our Dictionaries, recurs at p. 238, 1. 8 
infra of the Text It may be connected with tho Hindustani Kara'a (Sanscrit 
Karaka) ‘ an earthon pipkin.’ Or it may have been borrowod, by some means 
or othor, from the Mahratti, in which there is a word Karoti ‘ a vessel made of 
cocoa-nut shell.’ 

* Tho twelfth month. 

# Prayaga was a holy place on the left hank of tho Ganges, the ruins of 
which are still to he seen at Jhusi. It was never a city until Akbar made it 
such, and then not on tho left, but on the right bank, under the name Aldh» 
dbds or dbdd. 

4 The numorical values of the letters of this line are 80 + 200 + 10 + 1-f 
4+7 + 4 + 60 + 400 + 80 + 30 + 20 + 12 + 2 + 50 + 11 + 4 » 976, 
which is one loo many. 
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And some others with reference to the rebellion of that party said : — 

“ The slaughter of two traitors to the salt , without religion.” 1 2 

And this date falls short of the correct number by one. And Qasim 
Arslan was the author of it. And another was said :— 


‘ The slaughter of ‘ All Quli and Bahadur.’ 

O my Soul! ask not me, helpless, how it came about ! 

I asked of the Old-man Intellect “ What was the year of their 
death ?” 

He heaved a sigh from his heart, and said : “ Two became 
blood: 9 2 

And of the number of the captives 3 slain ^irfter] that battle was 
Mirza Khushhal B^g, whom I myself had seen at an assembly in 
the army of M&lwah, in company with Adham Khan and Pir Mu¬ 
hammad Khan. And, verily, the appearance of the beauty of his 
person and disposition was by way of being perfection, and the 
impression of it will never pass away from my heart. The date of 
bis death was found as follows:— 


“ Khushhal, who was the eye of the men of wisdom, 

Through the baneful influence of his star revolted from the 
King, 

When he was slain in company with Kh£n Zaman, 

The date came out: Rose-cheeked,fair-formed” 4, * 

(P. 99). In this year that paragon of the age Mir Murtaza 
Sharif Shirazi left this deceitful caravansarai. 6 And at first he was 
buried at Dihli, in the neighbourhood-of the tomb of Mir Khusrau 6 


1 This lino gives 100 + 400 f 30 + 8 4* 50 + 40 + 20 + 8 + 200 + 41 
+ 12 + 14 + 50 = 973. 

2 This gives 10 + 600 + 56 + 300 +4 + 5= 975, which is one too many. 

3 See Text, p 100, and Elliot, V. 322. 

4 20 + 30 + 200 + (500 + 7 + 10 + 3 + 104 = 974. 

4 The world. 

c A great poet of Dihli. 
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(mercy upon him !) But afterwards, when the (Jadr, 1 and Qazi, and 
Shaikh-ul-Islam represented to His Majesty that Mir Khusrou was 
a native of India, and a Sunni, while Mir Murtaza was a native of 
’Ir&q and a heretic, 2 and that consequently Mir Khusrou would be 
very much annoyed by his company ; for there can be no doubt, but 
that:— 

u To the spirit the presence of the base is a fearful torment”— 

the Emperor gave orders, that they should take him up from that 
place, and bury him elsewhere. And this was a great act of injustice 
to both of them, as cannot be denied And some one found out the 
date of the Mir to be contained in the following :—Knowledge has 
deserted the knowing ^ And another combined exactly the same 
letters into the following :—The 'paragon has left the tvorld . 3 

And in this year one of the friends of the Author, Shaikh Abu-1- 
Fath by name, brother of Shaikh Sa’d u-llah, son of Shaikh Badah, 
who was one of the' most powerful nobles of the Court, passed from 
the world. And his date was found to be :— 

“ Ab-ul-Fath, that eye of mankind, behold him ! 

For in this revolving sphere you will never see his like, 

When he went from the world, the date of his death 
Seek in the words : Repository of excellencies .”' 4 

And among the circumstances of this time is the following: Mirza 
Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad (mercy on him !) who was an intimate com¬ 
panion of the Author, and who had a boundless and extreme predi¬ 
lection for myself, said to me personally (and it is written, moreover, 
in the Tarikhi Nizami)? that when, during the time of the rebellion 
and hostility of Khan Zaman, news-mongers, and especially drug and 
opium takers, used every day in Dihli to spread gloomy reports, one 

1 Apparently Shaikh 1 Abd-un-nabt; See p. 71, Text.’ 

2 That is a ShVah , or follower of *Ali. 

8 70 + 30 + 40 + 1 + 7 + 70 -t- 30 + 40 + 1 + 200 + 8 + 400 + 5 ~ 
974. 

4 80 + 800 + 11 + 30 + 40 + 1 + 2 + 10 - 974. 

6 That is the Tabaqdt iAkbari. See Elliot, Y 321, 
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day, when they were sitting three or four friends together, it eame 
into his mind to say < What (P. 100) think you, if we were with one 
consent to spread a report, that they are now bringing in the heads 
of Khan Zaman, and Bahadur Khan ?’ Accordingly they told this 
news to several persons, so that it became a common rumour. And 
on that very day, on which this news was spread abroad in Agra, 
Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khdn were actually slain, and the third 
day one named ’Abd-u-llak, the son of Murad Beg, brought their 
heads to Agra, and thence carried them to Dihli, Labor, and K&- 
bul• 


“ Many an omen that’s uttered in play, 

When Fate so decrees, comes true on thit day.” 


And the Emperor, after this victory, would not at first trust any of 
those who had been led into rebellion by that fellow. He proceeded 
to Allahabas, and seizing some who had fled from the Court and 
joined themselves to the rebellious party, ho delivered them over to 
keepers. And Mirza Mirak Ilazawi 1 2 who had fled from Dihli, he 
had thrown under the feet of an elephant, but the elephant only 
gave him a few rubs with his trunk, so the Emperor, with a view to 
pleasing the Sayyids, 3 pardoned him. But some others of the 
inciters of rebellion he brought to execution, and ‘ What bloodshed 
took place /’ 3 was found to give the date. And to some of the 
people of the Khan Zaman, who had advanced far on the road to 
despair, he granted their lives. 

After two days he went to Banaras, and thence to Jounpur, and 
remained three days in that city. Then in the course of three or 
four days, with four or five persons accompanying him, be arrived 
with great expedition at the banks of the river Ganges, at the ford 
of Karah and Manikpur, where was the camp of the imperial army. 4 
He crossed over the river in a boat, and alighted at the fort of 
Karah. 


1 The Khan Zaman’s Witktt, Text, p. 92. 

2 He was a Sayyid of Mashhad. 

* 3 V 5 + 600 + 6 + 50 + 6 t 300 + 4 - 974. 

< ?. 96, Text. 
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And with regard to killing those of Khan Zam&n’s party, who 
have been taken prisoners, when Qazi Tawaisi (the camp.Qazi, who 
was endued with the qualities of honesty, truth-speairing, and trust¬ 
worthiness) represented to His Majesty that to kill these people, 
after the battle was over, and to confiscate their goods and chattels, 
would not be in accordance with the Holy Law, the Emperor was 
displeased with him, and (P. 101) chose and appointed in his stead 
Qazi Y i*qub, an inhabitant of Dihli (who was renowned for his pro¬ 
found knowledge of legal matters, and was son-in-law of Qazi Fazilat 1 
Sbershaln, whom they used to term Qazi Fazihat, and who, for all 
that, was never at a loss for good sayings, and jokes). He held this 
office for ten years, when he was superseded, and Qazi Jalal-ud-din 
Multani was appointecTgu his stead, as will bo narrated in its place, if 
God, (He is exalted !) will:— 

“ Put not thy foot into any office, lest thou 
Become the butt of placing, and displacing.” 

Meanwhile the Khan Khdndn, who before this had received a farman 
summoning him from Agrah, arrived at Court and did homage. The 
Emperor gave him all the jagirs of Bahadur Kh6n and Kh&n Zaman, 
from Jounpur and Ban&res as far as Ghazipur and the fortress of 
Chunar and Zananiyah to the ford of the river Jusah, and having 
presented him with a robe of honour and a horse, dismissed him to 
his jagirs, In Zi-hijjah 2 of the aforesaid year in the midst of the 
rainy season the Emperor set out, and in Muharram 3 in the year 
nine hundred and seventy-five (9 7o) his Majesty alighted at the 
Capital. 

In this year Muhammad Quli Khan Bartas, and Muzaffar Kh&n, 
and the force which had been sent against Sikandar Uzbek in Oudh, 
blockaded him in that fort, and every day skirmishes took place. 
When news of the death of Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan came 
to his ears, he utterly lost heart. First he laid before the Amir’s 
proposals of peace, and having engaged them in negotiations, he 

1 Fazilat means ‘ excellence/ by the change of one letter it becomes Fazihat 
infamy/ 

* The twelfth month. 

* The first mouth. 
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embarked in a boat and crossed over to the other side of the river 
Sarw. Then, still treating for peace, he requested that some of the 
Amirs would put off alone from their side, and he himself with three 
or four persons put off from the other side in a boat, and the treaty 
and oath was confirmed on both sides, and it was agreed that they 
should bring him to the Court ; but afterwards (P. 102) he would 
not abide by the terms, but went off to among the Afghans. The 
Amirs pursued him as far as Gorak’hpur, and then wrote a state¬ 
ment of the case to Court : and, when they received a farman 
ordering them to repair to the Court, they hastened thither, leaving 
Muhammad Quli Barlas in Oudh. 

And in this year the intention was formed of reducing the fortress 
of Chitor. Accordingly the Emperor took j^way Biyana from H&ji 
Muhammad Khan Sistaui, and gave it as jdgtr to A'$af Kbdn ; and 
Basawar and Wazirpur Mandalgarh he also gave to him, on the 
understanding that he should proceed thither, and collect provisions 
and materials for the army. The Emperor 6et out after him, and 
travelling by way of Bari and hunting in Mou-maidanah, proceeded 
thence towards Supar. The subjects of llai Sargun evacuated the 
fort of Supar, and Nazar Bahadur was appointed commandant of 
that fort, and Shah Muhammad Khan Qandahari to hold the fort 
of Kotah Balayah. When the Emperor arrived at the fort of 
Kakarun, having given to Shahab-ud-din Ahmad Khan and Sh&h 
Bidagh Kh&n jagirs in the district of Mai wall, he appointed them 
to quell the disturbances caused by the sons of Muhammad Sul{ai> f 
viz. Mirza Ulugh and Shah Mirza, who had fled thither from S&m- 
bhal. When the Amirs reached Ujjain, the Mirzas hearing the 
said news left that country, and went to Gujrat to Changiz Khan 
a follower of Sultan Mahmtid. Thus Malwah fell into the hands 
of the Amirs without their striking a blow. And liana Udai Sing, 
committing the keeping of the fortress of Chi^or to one Kai Jaimal 
by name (a brave and chivalrous commander, who had been beseiged 
by Mirza Sbarfuddin Husain in the fortress of Mirt’hah and had 
cut his way out), himself took refuge in the high mountain ground 
and impassable jungles in the neighbourhood of Udaipur KomaU 
mair.* A$af Khan marched to Kampdr, which is an inhabited 
district in that region, (P. 103) and took the fortress by storm, 
14 
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and ravaged the district. And Husain Quli Kh&n marched towards 
Udaiptir, and ravaged the environs ; but the Rand left that place 
for some ptlier maze-like mousehole. 

The Emperor ordered Sabaf* 1 and trenches to be constructed, and 
gradually brought close to the walls of the fortress. The width 
of the Sdbdt was such that ten horsemen could easily ride abreast 
in it, and its height was so great that a man on an elephant with 
spear in hand could pass under it. Many of the men of our army 
were killed by musket and cannon balls, and the bodies of the dead 
were made use of instead of bricks and stones. After a length of 
time the Sdbdf and trenches were brought up to the foot of the 
fortress, and they undermined two towers which were close together, 
and filled the mines vrHh gunpowder. A party of men of well-known 
bravery fully armed and accoutred approached the towers, and 
waited till the towers should fall, and then they would enter the 
fortress. By accident, though the two mines were fired at one and 
the same moment, the fuze of one, which was shorter than the 
other took effect soonest, and the fuze of the latter, which was longer, 
hung fire, so that one of the two towers was blown up from its 
foundations and heaved into the air, and a great breach was made 
in the castle. Then the forlorn hope in their impetuosity forgetting 
the second mine stormed the breach at once, and soon effected a 
lodging. While the hand-to-hand struggle was going on, suddenly 
the second fuze went off and blew the other tower, which was full, 
both of friends and faes, from its place and lifted it into the air. 
The soldiers of Isldm were buried under stones, some of 100, and 
some of 200 man in weight, and the stony-hearted infidels in like 
manner flew about like moths in that flood of fire. Those stones 
were blown as far as three or four cosses , and a cry of horror arose 
from the people of Islam and from the infidels :— 

(P 104) ** This stream flowed to Paradise, that to Hell, 

Though the blood of Guebro and of an unbeliever both 
flowed in one placed’ 

1 A Sdb6t is a kind of wall which is begun at muskot-shot distance from the 
fort, and under the shelter of its planks, strongly fastened together and covered 
with raw hides, a kind of way is conducted to the fortress, fabaqdt % Akbarf. 
Biliot V, 826. 
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And a happy day was it; for the vultures and crows 
(Glory to Him who multiplieth food for his creatures !) 

Nearly five hundred warriors, most of them personally known to the 
Emperor, were slain, and drank the draught of martyrdom : and of 
the Hindus who can say how many ! Night by night the infidels 
mustering in force kept building up the wall of the fortress from 
the ruins of these towers. 

After waiting a considerable time, six months more or less, at last 
on the night of Tuesday 25th of Sha'bau 1 in the aforesaid year the 
Imperial troops advancing from all sides, made a breach in the wall 
of the fortress, and stormed it. The fierce face of Jaimal became 
visible through the flashing of the fire of the cannon and guns, which 
was directed against the soldiers of Islam. this juncture a bullet 
struck the forehead of Jaimal, who was distinctly recognizable, and 
he fell dead. It was as though a stone had fallen among a flock of 
sparrows, for, when the garrison of the fortress saw that their leader 
was dead, they fled every one to their own houses. Then they 
collected their families and goods together and burnt them, which 
is called in the language of Hind jouhar. Most of those that re- 
mained became food for the crocodile of the blood-drinking sword, 
and a few of those who remained, who escaped the sword and the 
fire, were caught in the noose of tribulation. The whole night long 
the swords of the combatants desisted not from the slaughter of the 
base, and returned not to the scabbard, till the time for the afternoon 
siesta arrived. Eight thousand valorous Rajputs were slain. The 
following line was found to give the date 

“ My heart said : He quickly took Chifor”* 

After midday the Emperor ordered the sacking to cease, and re¬ 
turned to the camp. He remained there three days, and wrote 
letters announcing the victory, and despatched them in all directions. 
Then, having appointed A 9 af Khan to the command of that district, 
on the morning of Tuesday 25th 3 of the (P. 105) aforesaid mouth 

1 Tho eighth month. 

* 2 + 20 + 300 + 1 f 4 + 2 + 7 + 6 f 4 + 10 + 3 10 + 400 + 6 + 200*975. 

3 So too the Tabaqdt t Akbari ; but there is evidently some mistake. 
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the victorious standards moved towards Agrab. And by way of 
performing a vow the Emperor walked the whole way on foot, and 
on Sunday 7th of the month Ramzan 1 he arrived at Ajmir. There 
be paid a visit to the holy mausoleum of the blessed bestower of 
blessings the Saint Khwajah Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti (God sanctify 
bis tomb!), and having occupied himself in alms, and good and 
pious works, after ten days he rode off towards the capital. And 
Mir ‘Ald'uddoulah*, author of the “ Biography of the Poets ”, made 
this mnemosynon 

“ The Shah cherishing the Faith, enthroned like Jamshid, 

The Khusrou of his age, Muhammad Akbar, 

Made, without doubt, for the conquest of Chi^dr 
A mortar brazen-L >died, dragon-faced. 

For the date there came from the unseen world [the voice] : 

' It was altogether a Chifor taking mortar* 

When the Emperor arrived in the neighbourhood of Alwar 4 he took 
to lion-hunting. And ‘Adil Muhammad Khan, son of Shah Mu¬ 
hammad Khan Qandah&ri, who was himself as brave ns a lion, went 
to face the animal [which was rushing upon the Emperor], and 
both he and the beast were killed. Then the Emperor separated 
himself from the camp, and went to Narnoul. There he visited 
Shaikh Nizam Narnouli (who was one of the greatest Shaikhs), and 
in the fulness of his faith granted him a subsidy, and then continued 
his journey to the capital. In this year the second marriage of the 
Author took place at Badaon, and in accordance with : “ And 

verily the latter is better for thee than the former 5 ” it turned out 

1 The ninth month. 

5 Qnrwinl, with the tiom de plume Kami. This book contains notices of about 
S60 poets most of them flourishing in India during the reign of Akbar. It 
was begun in 973 A. H., and completed according to a Postcript in 979. But 
there occur much later dates in it. Sprenger, Catalogue I, 46. Perhaps 
tho Author originally completed his work in 979, but continued to add to it 
from time to time. 

• 5 + 10 + 20 + 8 + 10 + 400 + 6 + 200 + 20 + 801 * 976. 

4 Compare p. 6 note 5. 

4 A1 Qur'&n XCIII, 4, where however the meaning is : “And verily the 
Future shall be better for thee than tho Present.’* 
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most happily, thanks to God !, and I composed the following mne¬ 
mosynon :— 

“ When to me, through the eternal bounty, 

There was union with a moon-faced one, 

My intellect uttered the date of the marriage, 

The Moon is in conjunction with the sun V 

And in this year that model of men of thought, and beau ideal of 
the Shaikhs who practice perfection, Shaikh ‘Abdul-*aziz of Dihli 
(God sanctify his spirit !) departed to the other world, and the fol¬ 
lowing mnemosynon was recited :— 

(P. 106) “ The glorious one of the world Shaikh ‘Abdul-'aziz, 

Whom all the world calls the Pole-jtfar of Dihli, 

Turned his cheek towards the plain of eternity, 

And from this narrow defile mounted the steed of his am¬ 
bition. 

1 enquiied of my heart, what was the day, 

It replied, The Pole-star of Rtliyion is no more*." 

And since the Shaikh used constantly to sign himself “ The worth¬ 
less atom ‘Abdul-'aziz ”, a clever fellow discovered the mnemosynon: 
Worthless atom s . 

In the year nine hundred and seventy-six (976) the Emperor sent 
for the whole Atgah clan and Kamal Khan G’hakkar from the 
Panjab, and gave their jagirs to Husain Quli Khan and his brother 
Isma‘il Quli Khan, and appointed them to that district. Then 
Husain Quli Khan and his brother, having come from Nagor, after 
the taking of llintambhor obtained permission to go to the Fanjab; 
and the district of Sambhai and Bareli was confirmed to Khani 
Kalau 1 * 3 4 . 

1 40 + 1 + 5 +- 10 + 100 + 200 + 10 * 50 + 40 + 6 + 200 + 10 + 300 + 4 
** 975. There seems to be a play on the words mahr , “marriage gift”, and 
mihr “ Bun”. 

* 100 + 9 + 2 + 9 + 200 + 10 + 100 + 400 f 50 + 40 f 1 + 50 + 4 * 975. 

3 700 + 200 4*5 +50 f 1 + 3 + 10 + 7 = 976. The clever fellow was evi¬ 
dently >1 ©ne too many for him " ! 

4 Muhammad Khan Atgah. 
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In this year the Mirzas, the sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 
who had gone to Gujr6t, and taken refuge with Chingiz Khan, 
having behaved badly and laid hands of spoliation on the jagir8, 
fled from Chingiz Khan, and came to Malwah, and beseiged Mu¬ 
hammad Murad Khan and Mirza ‘Aziz-ullah of Mashhad in the fort 
of Ujjain. Then Ashraf Khan, Mir Munshi and (Jadiq Muhammad 
Khan, who with a considerable number of the Imperial army h id 
been appointed to act against llintambhor, when they heard this 
news, represented the matter at Court, and received orders to turn 
aside to Ujjain and undertake the repression of the revolt in con¬ 
junction with Qulij Klun, who had been sent after them to join in 
the reduction of llintambhor. And at Sarouj Shahab-ud-din Ahmad 
Khan, and at Sarangpyr Shah Bidagh Khan formed a junction with 
the aforesaid Amirs, and so a very considerable force was gathered 
together. Then the Mirzas (P. 107) on hearing this news raised 
the seige of Ujjain, and went to Mandu, and the great Amirs pursued 
them. When the Mirzas had crossed the river Narbaddah, they 
received news that J ah jar Khan the Abyssinian had surprised Chingiz 
Khan when off his guard at the open space by the gate of Ahtnad- 
dbad, and had slain him, so that Gujrat was now free to them. So 
the Mirzas hastened to Gujrat, and took the fort of Champanir at 
the first assault. And laying seige to the fort of Bhroj, after some 
time they managed by a ruse to capture Rastam Khan ltumi, who 
was shut up in that fortress, and put him to death, and also took 
possession of the fortress. Qulij Khan, and Qadiq Muhammad 
Kh&n, and the other groat Amirs, returned from the banks of the 
Narbaddah and came to Court; but the ydy/r-holders of Mandti 
remained where they were. 

At the beginning of tiie month Rajab 1 of this year the Emperor 
arrived at Dihli, and occupied himself for some days in Qamorghah* 
hunting in the neighbourhood of the Parganna of Palam, and after¬ 
wards in the latter part of the month Sha'ban 3 he came by successive 
days marching, and invested the fort of llintambhor. In a short 

1 The seventh month. 

* Compare p. 93, noto 3. 

* The eighth month. 
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time Sab&ts 1 were constructed and brought close up to the castle. 
And the Kahar#*, of whom there were some seven or eight hundred, 
drew fifteen pieces of ordnance, carrying balls of five to seven man 
in weight, by main force to the top of the hill Ran, which commands 
the fortress, and is mounted by so steep a path that even the foot 
of an ant would slip in climbing it. The first day they reducad 
the houses within the fort to ruins. Then Hal Surjan, when he con¬ 
templated the disastrous loss of the fort of Chitor, and the worthless¬ 
ness of its garrison, foresaw his own fate, and sent his sons Doda 
and Bhoj, by the intervention of some of the zamindars , to do homage 
to the Emperor, and himself asked for quarter. Then Husain (P. 108), 
Quli Khan Khan Johan, came and gave assurances to Rai Surjan 
and brought him to Court. He delivered up the key of the fortress, 
and on Wednesday the 3rd of Shawwal 3 of the aforesaid year the 
fortress was taken. And “ Victory ” 4 repeated was found to give 
the date. Next day the Emperor with a small escort inspected the 
fortress in person. The fortress he gave in charge to Mihtar Khan 
Sultani. Then leaving the camp under the command of Khwajah 
Amina (who is entitled Khwajah Jahdii) y and Muzaffar Khan, he 
gave the word to march towards Agrah. He himself went forward 
alone by forced marches with the intention of performing a pilgrim- 
mage to the tomb of that dispenser of splendours Khwajah Ajmiri 6 . 
On Wednesday the 24th of the month Zi-lqa'dah 6 of the year nine 
hundred and seventy-six (970) he alighted at the Imperial Capital. 
And Mir Farighi, brother of Shah Fathullah Shirazi, composed the 
following mnemosynon for the date of the taking of that fortress : — 

4< When the Rose of Victory blossomed in the garden of the 
king’s conquest, 

The aunouncer of the date said : They took the fort quickly 7 '* 

1 See p. 106. 

a A Hindustani word denoting “palanquin-bearers’ 4 , and so used here for 
“ porters ” in general. It is a contraction of the Sanskrit karmakdra “ a hired- 
labourer 

• The tenth month. 

« Hath = 80 + 400 + 8 » 488. Now 488 x 2 - 976. 

4 Mu 4 inuddin Chishti. 

• The eleventh month. 

• 100 + 30 + 70 + 5 + 20 + 200 + 80 + 400+ 60 + 4 + 7 + 6 + 4 ~ 976 . 
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And Shiri 1 * * composed the following : — 

When by the fortune of the king the stronghold of infidelity 
was taken, 

Shiri found its year to be : The infidel-breaking king*.” 

And in this year the Hatiyapuft gate, which is a new gate of 
Agrah, was completed, and the date of it is 

“ The pen of Shiri wrote as the mnemosynon 
The Elepliant-gate is without compare 4 .” 

Now the Emperor had had several children in succession born to 
him, and they had all passed away at a tender age. In this year 
one of the Imperial wives became with child, and he went to beg 
the intercession of Shaikh-ui Islam Chishti living at Sikri, and he 
left his Empress at the monastry (P. 109) of the Shaikh. Some time 
before this the Shaikh had foretold to him the happy birth of a son, 
and after some days he had gone to visit the Shaikh in expectation 
of the fulfilment of his promise. On account of this bond of union 
between them the Emperor built a lofty palace on the top of the 
hill of Sikri near the monastry and ancient chapel of the Shaikh. 
And he laid the foundation of a new chapel, and of a high and 
spacious mosque of stone, so large that you would say it was a part 
of a mountain, and the like of which can scarce be seen in any in¬ 
habited quarter. In the space of about five years the building was 
finished, and he called the place Fathpur, and he built a bazaar and 
baths and a gate, <fco. And the Amirs, one and all, built themselves 
towers and keeps and lofty palaces. And the Author found the date 
of the commencement of the whole palace, mosque, chapel, <fcc. to 
be as follows :— 

This chapel is the dome of Isl^m, 

May God exalt the glory of its builder ! 

1 See Sprenger, Cat, p. 69. 

3 300 + 6 + 20 + 80 + 1 + 200 + 300 + 20 + 60 * 976. 

8 Elephant-bridge. 

4 2 + 10 + 40 + 600 + 1 + 30 +1+40 + 4 + 6 + 4 f 200 + 6 + 1 + 7 
+ 6 I 80 + 10 + 30 * 976. 
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The Spirit Gabriel gave its date.: 

Its like ia not seen in the lands 1 . 

Another 

“ The heavenly Ka'bah 2 came down from heaven 
And Ashraf Khdn found this mnemosynon 

u It is second only to the Mosque at Mecca? ”, 

And such was the disposition of that paragon of excellence, his 
Grace the Shaikh, that he allowed the Emperor to have the entree 
of all his most private apartments, and however much his sons and 
nephews kept saying, “ Our wives are becoming estranged from us 
the Emperor would answer “ There is no tfbarth of women in the 
world, since I have made you Amirs, seek other wives, what does 
it matter ? ” 

“ Either make no friendship with an elephant-driver, 

Or make a house fit for an elephant 

And among the remarkable events of this year is the story of the 
death of Sayyid Musa (P. 110) of Garmsir, son of Sayyid Mikri, 
one of the chief Sayyids of Kalpi in the land of India. It is con¬ 
cisely as follows. Sayyid Musa had come to do homage to the 
Emperor, and by change he became infatuated with the Hindu wife 
of a goldsmith, named Mohini 4 , whose beauty was like gold of purest 
standard, andjbhe lasso of her pure glance attracted him as her lover, 
and the bond of love and attachment grew strong on both sides. 

“ Who is the lover, that the loved one regards not his state ? 

O Khwajah it is not pain, or if it is there is a cure 

1 30 + 1 + 10 + 200 + 10 + 80 + 10 + 1 + 30 + 2 + 30 + 1 + 4 + 500 + X 
+ 50 + 10 +5 + 1 = 976. 

8 2 + 10 + 400 + 40 + 70 + 46 + 200 + 41 + 4 + 5 + 8 + 1 + 60 + 41 
+ 50 = 978. 

8 501 + 50 + 10 + 1 f 30 + 40 + 60 + 3 + 4 + 1 + 80 + 8 + 200 + 41 

-i vl 

4 Meaning in Sanskrit “ Infatuating ’\ 

15 
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When the expedition set out to Rintambhor, Sayyid Mus& contrived 
to remain behind. He took a house within the fortress of Agra in 
the vicinity of his beloved on the banks of the river Jumna, near 
to Mir Sayyid Jalal Mutawakkil, and his affairs tended to madness. 
Once or twice accompanied by trusty persons of his own he had gone 
outside his own house, and had fallen either into the hands of the 
watchman, or into the hands of some goldsmiths of her caste :— 

• 41 There is an angel on the battlement of yon round cupola, 
Which draw’s a wall before the desire of the unfortunate.” 

A period of two years and four months passed, during which they 
were content with a glance now and then from afar, till one night 
Sayyid at a hint from that fascinating lady, threw a lasso, 

strong as the covenant of the just, and straight as the promise of 
the liberal, over the cupola of Mohini’s house, and climbed up like 
a rope-dancer, and so they spent the night together in chaste 
affection. A poem called Dilfarib y which Sayyid Sh&hi, brother of 
Sayyid Mtisd, composed, has some verses on that subject:—(P. 111). 

44 However much the desire of the heart was boiling, 

Modesty made a proclamation : Be silent! 

Before his eyes the water of life, 

But not for a moment the power to drink it. 

Their hearts from extreme of thirstiness fevered, 

But their lips were sealed through modesty. 

One place of retirement, and two persons in love, 

Their hearts united, their bodies apart. 

They remained two heart-inflaming wounded ones, 

In tbe game of “ united yet apart ” till morning. 

This is true love in my opinion, 

Which has driven out of the heart all thought of desire. 

When the heart is once dead through desire, 

How can love take up its abode therein p 
There is not in this bewildered world 
A place for love, save in the purest heart. 

Love is the confidant of the pure in heart, 

Lore is the friend of tbe sorrowful. 
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In short, with a hundred caresses, and blandishments 
They opened a thousand volumes of mysteries. 

And when they saw the dawn draw near, 

They bade each other adieu.” 

But at the time of saying adieu it so happened, that the beloved 
rising from the pillow of sleep, bade farewell to house and home, 
and despising fair fame and reputation, went with her lover, as the 
moonlight with the moon, or the shadow with the substance, and 
said:— 


“ O thou true and faithful lover, 

I am at one with thee, doubt not! 

The covenant, that first I made with thee, 

That covenant is the same as long as I live. 

Rise that we may show a care for ourselves, 

And may descend again from the roof. 

That, while it is not yet known, 

We may steal away before morning.” 

So they made off from that spot, borrowing swiftness from the wind, 
and speed from the water, and remained concealed for three days 
in the house of a trustworthy friend. Meanwhile the relatives of 
the lady surrounded the house of Sayyid Musa like a ring, and 
brought claims and litigation. And Sayyid Shahi, the younger 
brother of the aforesaid Sayyid (P. 112), who has a sincere friend¬ 
ship for the writer of these pages, and put this story from beginning 
to end into verse, some of which verses have been quoted above, 
returned answer to them, and spent the time in ‘ Perhapses ’ and 
“ Wouldthats.” The lady was informed of that concourse, and her 
heart being alarmed for Sayyid Musd, lest he should come to any 
harm at the hands of the Governor, through stress of circumstances 
parted from that lover, and cheered him with the promise of meeting 
him again. She herself, through fear of the stain of dishonour, which 
might cleave to hier cheek, returned to her house, and made the 
'fallowing excuse. She said: " On such and such a night, when 
sleep was firmly settled on my eyes, a person of such heart-ravishing 
form, that none ever sees the like of it in his dreams, took me by 
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the band, and I passed from dream-land to the land of imagination, 
and that sleep was changed into wakefulness And I saw distinctly 
that glorious form, with a crown encircled with jewels upon his 
head, and two wings of light upon his breast. And over me like 
one bewildered, confounded, he reciting a charm caused his form to 
pass, and caught me up on his wings and pinions, and bore me to 
a certain city, the description of which may perchance have been 
heard in some fairy-tale, and took and set me down in a high and 
inaccessible tower full of wonders and strange things of every kind, 
and in every corner of it were troops of beings of Peri-birth :— 

However much that heart-ravishing place 
Was, by God ! a place of highest joy, 

And all that iroop of Hdri-born beauties 
Was standing to do me service ; 

Yet on account of absence from my friends 
My soul could take no rest. 

I was dying with longing for my mother, 

1 was burning with sorrow for my brother. 

Every moment in this sorrow-suffering body 
Separation from my father kindled fire. 

When 1 had spent three days in that place 
In melancholy weeping and soul-burning sighs, 

(P. 118) They all saw that I was very much afflicted, 

Much broken down through sorrow, 

They became aware of my suffering, 

And they took pity on my condition. 

In the same way that they brought me to that place, 

And having brought me gave me over to such sorrow, 

So they brought me to my own house, 

And delivered me from this suffering and pain/' 

The silly Hindtis believed this beautiful deception. • But, although 
it would have been better to have concealed the matter, yet through 
spite they kept that Treasure 1 in a ring of iron serpents, and shut 
her up under lock and key in an upper room. Sayyid Miisa through 

1 “ Treasure *' means 44 beautiful woman Treasures are always represent¬ 
ed as guarded by serpents. “ Iron serpents ” mean “ chains 
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separation was overcome by the catastrophe, and taking the title of 
* Disgraced * suddenly took leave of the bride of his senses too :— 

“ Alas ! that love has again tended to madness, 

And drawn the line of insanity over the book of wisdom. 

The first quill, which the beloved has drawn over the page of 
blandishment, 

Has drawn the line of madness over the letter of her friend. 0 

And, when this fact became as well-known as the sun at midday 
heat, and stories about it were told in every assembly, and a description 
of it was in every mouth, that heart-ravisher sent a message by her 
tire woman, saying : I myself in the midst of a thousand troubles 
and annoyances, have altogether escaped frorp the hands and tongues 
of my traducers by means of such explanations and excuses, as 
women know how to make : — 

" From the reproach of the people of my time I have escaped, 
Free from such a trouble I have sat. 

Thou hast set thy foot in the street of madness, 

And my trouble thou hast thrown to the winds. 

Now, if thou canst find any remedy, 

I hope that thou wilt not turn thy face from it. 

Act in such a way that this story 
Become not notorious in their age. 

Viz., thou shouldest go away from my city, 

And withdraw thyself from my dwelling place. 1 
But, with the idea of friendship, 

One confidential friend thou shouldst leave; 

Then, when he knows my condition, 

Each day he may send thee news. 0 

(P. 114). Then Sayyid Mus& in accordance with her request, start- 
ing in the morning took leave of her, as she was, with every de¬ 
monstration of grief on both sides. He left a confidential friend 
there to serve him, and himself set off towards Rintambhor with 
t|ie fixed purpose of paying his respects to the Emperor :— 

“ When I go towards thy street, I make one stage of two hundred steps, 
When I go out from thence, I make a stage at every step. 0 
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But that fair one could not bear the pain of reparation, 
some days she came to an understanding with that confidential 
friend, and said: " Do you to-night, and in the guise of a beggar, 
raise a cry for alms, and I on the pretext of giving you something 
will come out of the house, and will go out of this city with you.” 
So at the appointed time, under the pretext she had suggested, she 
left the house of her father and mother, and trusting her affairs 
to her modesty, which was her safeguard, she turned her face to 
flight:— 


“ As soon as grief for him became my friend, 

I turned my face towards the road to non-existence. 

Sweet is wandering to one, 

Who has such a companion.” 

The preparations had been made beforehand. For three days they 
remained hidden in the city, and then with joyful hearts set off 
towards Fatbpfir and Biyanah. As luck would have it, inasmuch 
as God (He is glorious !) willed it not, suddenly in the midst of the 
road some of the relatives of that Beauty appeared, like an unexpect¬ 
ed misfortune, and recognizing her by her charms, which were as 
evident as the light of day though she herself was veiled, took hold 
of her firmly by the skirt:— 

“ Who brought news of sorrow ? who gave a warning of misfortune ?” 

The patrols of Pahluwan Jam41, who at that time was police-ma¬ 
gistrate, came up, and a great hubbub ensued. The fugitive fair- 
one was handed oyer to her relatives, and her companion in flight 
was sent to prison. (P. 115) When he had from the close confine¬ 
ment suffered long in misery and hardships, he managed somehow 
or other to effect his escape. News of these events was brought to 
the camp to the hapless and wandering Sayyid. Then he, who 
through sickness caused by separation had become as thin as a new 
moon, or a ghost, on hearing this news became desperate, and turned his 
thoughts to death, and even made preparation for self-destruction; but 
he came to the conclusion that Death could not at any time be very 
pleasant, so rending the collar of patience he desired to go to Agr&h. 
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His affectionate brothers, and sincere friends kept an eye on him, 
whether he would or no, restraining him sometimes by good advice, 
sometimes by force and threats and reproaches and abuse. At last, 
when the Imperial camp arrived at the Capital, and Sayyid Mtis4, 
who had before been merely wounded, was now consumed [by love], 
and however much he strove was unable to catch a sight of his 
beloved, because they kept her guarded in a strong place, one Qdzi 
Jam&l by name, a Hindi poet of Sivakanpur, one of the dependencies 
of Kalpi, between whom and the Sayyid there existed a bond of the 
closest friendship, took his case very much to heart. So one evening 
at the hour of prayer he extricated that sitter in a corner of the 
hall of chastity 1 from the dark cell, and set her beside him on a 
charger head-tossing like the piebald steed of Fate, and wind-footed 
and prancing like the racer of the inconstant World, and along the 
bank of the river Jumna galloped as hard as he could up stream. 
The relatives of the woman came after him, and the inhabitants 
of the city who were spectators of the scene shouted in front of him. 
The horse stuck fast, like an ass in the mud, in the pits and canals, 
which had been made for purposes of irrigation, and like a chess-man 
he knew not how to move in stale-mate. Then the beautiful lady 
fell into despair, and throwing herself out of the saddle on the 
ground said to Q&zi: “ Save your own life by flight, and take my 
greeting to my lover, and say to him this impromptu :—(P. 116). 

I have made every effort; but Fate says : 

The business, which is another’s, is out of thy power.” 

When Sayyid Musa received this message, he shut himself up in a 
place which he had within the fortress of Agrah, and his spirit melted 
by vexation and despair, and his soul, like a heavenly bird, went forth 
in flight, and escaped from the four-walled prison of temperament, 
and was freed from the bond of friend and of enemy, while with 
his tongue he uttered thrice the following :— 

“ From the Beloved my heart has found a thousand lives, 

A friend better than that it is impossible to find. 


1 That is Mohini. 
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0 God ! turn this sorrow to the profit of my broken and desolate* 
heart* 

Strike the dagger on my breast, 

Cast also my head far from the body. 

Throw open the door of this dark house, 

Throw open the window also.” 

When he had despatched his baggage from the temporary lodging 
to the permanent habitation, they carried his empty corpse with 
its empty hands to its resting place in order to commit it to the 
earth. Both men and women made great lamentation : and it so 
happened that they bore his bier under the very window of that 
fair one. She, since jLt this time she was kept a prisoner, with a 
chain like her tangled tresses on her foot, remained bewildered and 
stricken on the roof of the house from morning till evening, and 
setting the seal of silence on her ruby lip, gazed on the bier of that 
martyr to love. Afterwards being powerless and restless, she uttered^ 
a cry, and threw herself just as she was from the lofty roof, and 
the chain broke from her foot. Like a mad person, with arms and 
feet naked she ran direct to the resting place of that traveller, who 
never tasted the joy of union. Her demeanour changed from time 
to time, sometimes silent, at others crazy, she dropped the head of 
bewilderment on the collar of sadness, and symptoms of decline 
became manifest in her:—(P. 117). 

“ Awake ! with a view to the last sleep, 

Like a camel at * Td 1 ,’ or a butcher’s bullock. 

The apple of her chin became through destiny 
Withered like an apple of last year.” 

Her father and mother seeing her in this case at once despaired of 
her life, and forgave her delinquencies :— 

“ No one takes tribute from a ruined village ”. 

And after that a total derangement, such as takes place in the pulse 
of persons on the point of death, became apparent in her whether 

1 The festival at Mecca, at which camels were sacrificed, 
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in motion or at rest, every moment litre one mad, and at war with 
herself, she would sit in a corner disconsolate, and beat her breast 
with a stone. Then making the pronunciation of the name of Sayyid 
Mus& the practice of her lips and the amulet of her life, in the pre¬ 
sence of the pious Mir Sayyid Jalal, who was the religious leader 
of the day, she recited the confession of Islam, and cast herself on 
the dust of her pure lover, and surrendered her soul to her beloved 1 , 
as Sayyid Shahi the author of that poem points out: — 

“ When the moon heard of this event, 

She came suddenly towards us in her wandering: 

She took upon her lips the confession of faith, 

She became a Musalmdn before a congregation. 

When she obtained dignity from the religion of Islam, 

She put on the Ihrdm 3 for the pilgrimage of eternity. 

When love became conjoined with her beauty, 

It burnt that taper as though it were a moth. 

She uttered a cry through affection and love, 

She took * Musa * on her lips, and gave up her life, 
lu one moment those two princes of love 
Became martyrs of the dagger of love. 

So that in the midst of the garden of paradise 
They might be hidden from all mankind. 

Those two spiritual companions 
Went away from this transitory world. 

From the pain and grief of separation they were freed, 
Concealed from all they sat together. 

O Sayyid why dost thou weep P 

Why dost give up thy heart to mourning ? 

Forget all this misadventure, 

Strive after fortitnde, and be still.** 

(P. 118) Praise be to God for the gift of Doctrine, and Faith I 
The author begs leave to observe, that although in strict accordance 
with his promise of conciseness, there was no room in this story for 

Creator. 

* The pilgrim-dress, see Burton’s El-Medinak and Mcccah iii, X23. 
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indulgence in high-flown language, still what could he do! For'' 
the language of love carried the reins of my pen irresistibly out of 
the grasp of my control, and prolixity has been the result. For¬ 
give me ! 

“ Listen O ear to the story of love, 

The melody of love from the scratching of the pen. 

My business is love, and my friend is love, 

The sum-total of my days is love. 

What can I do ? this is in my temperament, 

From eternity my Destiny is this. 

For this purpose have they created me, 

For this purpose have they drawn me forth.*’ 

My hope from Court of the Creator, who pities his creatures, is that 
he will not make me a liar in this my boast; but that he will make 
me live in the pain of love, and in that same pain make me to 
die:— 


“ The man, who but for one day has his heart-pain, 

To him and to me alike may there be good fortune ! ” 

A somewhat similar event had taken place prior to this. It was 
as follows : One of the sons of a Shaikh of Gwalyar, who was related 
to Shaikh Muhammad Qhous, and was renowned for his remarkable 
equity and purity, became enamoured of a singing girl in Agra :— 

“ In the darkling west of her tresses she mustered 
A hundred caravans of moons, and of planets. 

In the skirt of union and separation she bound 
The ill-fated and the happy-starred alike. 

In the circle of her tresses she hid 

The turbali of the circling sphere.” , 

This came to the ears of the Emperor, and he gave that singing 
girl to Muqbil Khan, who was one of his courtiers. Then the son 
of the Shaikh having lost the desire of his heart, went one night to 
the guarded castle, whither his rival had carried his beloved and 
imprisoned her, and throwing the lasso of determination, climbed 
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Up and Carried her off. The Emperor commanded Shaikh (P. 119) 
Ziya’uddin, son of Shaikh Muhammaud Ghous, who now has suc¬ 
ceeded to his father on the pathway of spiritual direction and 
guidance, to bring back that relative of his and that house-devastat¬ 
ing woman by means of persuasive advice and friendly counsel. 
When they came into his presence, the Emperor requested that they 
would unite them in marriage, but Shaikh Ziya’uddin and the others 
forbade. So the disconsolate lover, being unable to endure his 
grief, killed himself with a stroke of the dagger, and obliterated his 
name from the register of existence. And a great dispute arose 
among the learned men with respect to his interment and burial. 
Shaikh Ziy&’uddin said that in accordance with the tradition : “ Ho 
who loves and is chaste, and conceals his dove and dies, dies a 
martyr ”, he was a martyr to love, and he ought to be committed 
to the dust just as he was :— 

“ I am a martyr to the dagger of love, 

With the blood of my eyelids besmeared. 

Commit me to the dust just as I am, 

Full of blood, and wash me not.” 

But Shaikh ‘Abdunnabi, the chief (Jadr, and other Ulam&s and Q&zis, 
who were controllers of the $cidr court, said that having died unclean 
and stained with adultery, he was not resting in love; but God 
knows best! And on account of the fate of her lover that singing 
girl went into mourning, and tearing the skirt of patience, clothing 
herself with a winding-sheet upon his grave, elected to sweep his 
tomb, till after some days having gone to the unveiling in the house 
of non-existence, they two were perfectly united :— 

u When the Fair-ones lift up the veil, 

The Lovers expire at the sight of such majesty V* 

1 Or as Falconer has well rendered the lines of Hakim San&i: 

“ Ah ! when the Fair, adored through life, lifts up at length, he cried 
*£he veil that sought from mortal eyes immortal charms to hide 
’Tis thus true lovers fevered long, with that sweet mystic fire, 

Exulting meet the Loved-one’s gaze, and in the glance expire.” 
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And in this year Shaikh Gadai KambcSi of Dihli, who was & retired 
financier, and through the foolish flattery of the knaves of the day 
bad become a very idol in self-conceit and pride, departed this life. 
And 4 You are dead you great hog 1 * was found to give the date. 

And in the year nine hundred and seventy-seven (977), when the 
news of the taking of Chitor and Rintambhor became spread abroad 
on all sides (P. 120) and in all directions, and Rdm Chand the ruler 
of Bhat’h foundf that his fortresses could no longer hold out, and 
that they were short of water, he began to consider seriously what 
would be the result of continued opposition, and before matters 
qame to such a pitch that he would be obliged to capitulate, sent 
the key of the fortress of Kalinjar with valuable presents to Court. 
This fortress he had bought for a considerable sum of money from 
BijU Khdn, the reputed son of Bahddur Khan Sanvani. The Em* 
peror committed this fortress to the charge of Majnun Khan 
Qdqshdl, who had a jagir in that ^neighbourhood. He also sent a 
conciliatory farmdn to Rdjah Ram Chand, and gave him the pargan - 
na of Arail (which is near to Jhosi, and Piy&g known as Ilhabds) 
together with its dependencies as jagir. 

On the seventeenth of the month RabPulawwal 3 of this year, when 
seven hours of the day had passed, the auspicious birth of the Im¬ 
perial Prince Sulfdn Salim took place at the abode of Shaikh Islem 
Chishti at Fatbptir 

44 You would say that a star had come to the earth, 

That Joseph had come a second time to the world. 

On the crown of his head through wisdom 
There shone a star of eminence.” 

The Emperor set out with all expedition from Agrab, and in the 
excess of his joy ordered all prisoners to be released, and for seven 
days held high festival. The poets presented him with congratula¬ 
tory qagidahs* Of that number was Khw&jah Husain Marwi, who 
recited a qagidak, of which each first hemistich contains the date 
of the Emperor’s accession, and each second ’ hemistich the date of 
happy birth of the Imperial Prince, the refuge of the world. He 
received two lace of tankahs in money, The Qaf idah is as follows 

*40 4 200 + 4+ 5 + 600 + 6 + 20 +20 + 30 + 1 + 50 « 977. 

* The third month. 
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Praise to God for the pomp and glory*of our king ! 

(P. 121) A pure pearl from the ocean of-justice is come to the 
shore: 

A bird from the nest of pomp and bounty has alighted : 

» A star from the pinnacle of glory and beauty is manifested : 
k A rose of this sort they have not shown on the ground of the 
garden. 

A tulip of this sort has not opened in the tulip-bed. 

The nurse of the spring-cloud, through the tenderness of excellence, 
Made the grass the companion of the rose, the pearl that of the 
jewel. 1 * * 

The Sun 3 said: 1 It is right that for that Piece-of-moon 

It should make an ear-ring of Zohrah for^he adorning of beauty : 5 
The coming of a son adds to the adornment of a king, perhaps 
The incomparable Lulu 3 would add to the adornment of the 
royal Pearl. 

All hearts were glad that again from the heaven of justice and equity 
The world once more revived, through the Sun of the days of 
spring. 

That new-moon of the mansion of power and bounty and pomp 
came down, 

And that shoot of the desire of the soul of the king bore fruit. 
The king of the realm of fidelity, the Sultan of the palace of 
purity, 

The taper of the assembly of the heart-broken, the desire of the 
heart of the hopeful, 

The noble the perfect Muhammad Akbar, Lord of conjunction, 

The renowned king, seeking and attaining his desire, 10 

The perfectly capable sage, the most just of the kings of the world, 
Noble, loftiest, a sage without a rival in the world. 

1 The Rose and the Jewel represent the Emperor, tbe Grass and the Pearl 

his wife. 

3 The Sun is the Emperor, the Piece-of-moon is his wife. Zohrah: Venus. 
The Empress was to be adorned by having a child, which is represented by 
the ear-ring. 

The royal Pearl is the Emperor. Lulu also means Pearl, it is used figura¬ 
tively for the baby. 
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from his speech the meaning of the ecstatic state is understood: 
(P. 122) And froth his perfection the building of religion and 
of the world is firm. 

Shadow of God’s bounty is he, worthy of crown and seal, 

A religion-protesting king is he, noble pivot of the world. 

At times from onslaught of fury he takes pardon on his tongue, 

At times with the tongue of the spear he says to the enemy, Flee ! 
Know that the fourth heaven is the censer in his assembly, 

Know that Arcturus is the spearman of his cavalcade. 15 

Whenever his victorious cavalcade passes, the whole world 

Cries out “ Happiness ” on the right hand, “ Wealth n on the left. 
O the power of the pen, which like running water 
Goes over black and white day and night ! 

O thou like the work of the Eternal, thou Sun of kingdom and 
religion, 

Thou who glorifiest the step of eminence, Shadow of God. 

O prince of the lofty standard, wise of heart, and Saturn-throned, 

O prince of lofty centre, just-one of exalted family. 

Lord of the wealth of the world, king of sea and land, 

To thy friends thou art kind, mindful of the generous. 20 

King of the dawn of justice and truth, moon of the evening of 
pomp and dignity, 

Quick as lightning in decision, strong as mountain to bear 
burdens. 

O mine of justice and bounty, fountain of grace and liberality, 
Precious and beauteous, nourisher of religion, and chaste. 
Protector of the religion of the Prophet, O eraser of marks of evil. 
(P. 123) Prince of the lofty standard, a mine of bounty, and 
mountain of weight. 

Illumination of the mansion of existence, pearl of the sea of bounty, 
From the desire of the pinnacle of hearts a falcon hunting lives. 
At thy bounty how can a single drop remain before the cloud for 
shame, 

Compared with thy nature “ Bounty ” is not applicable to the 
spring-cloud. 25 

O King I have brought a string of precious pearls, 

A present which is become precious, seek it out and listen. 
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None lias a present better than this* if any have one at all, 

If any have any, tell him “ Come ”, anything he has tell him 
“ Bring ”. 

Each verse of the poem of Marwi, it is sufficient if it be without 
mistake 1 , 

"Whichever [verse] you try you will find the purpose twice : 

The first half gives the year of the king’s Accession, 

From the second bring out the Birth of the Light of the Eye of 
the world. 2 

That the reckoning of the days and months and year may last, 

And that that number may be illustrious on account of the year 
and month and day : BO 

When our king comes to an end, may our prince endure 
Days without number, and years without count.” 

And that Shaikh of nations, Shaikh Ya'qub (Jirfi of Kashmir com¬ 
posed a qagidah of the same kind. But what was the good ! Another 
person carried off the reward. And some one else made the follow¬ 
ing mnenosynon : “ The royal pearl of the sea of AJcbar ” 3 and 

another :— 

“ From the rising of good-fortune a prosperous king appeared/’ 4 

On Friday the 12th of the month Sha'ban 5 the Emperor set out to 
pay a vow of thanks for the rising of (P. 124) this star of prosperity, 
and went on foot from Agra to Ajrmr, travelling six or seven cosses 
each day. After fulfilling the rites of the pilgrimage he returned, 
and in the blessed month of Bamzan 6 he encamped outside Dihli, 

1 They are correct, only sometimes a waxo or a ye must be struck out. 

2 The J half of line 12 gives 8 + 20 + 30 + 40 + 7 + 13 f 50 + 39 + 40 
+ 70 + 50 + 10 + 40 + 60 + 400 + 80 + 5 = 963. The second half of line 

6 (omitting yd) gives 36 + 36 + 31 + 31 + 80 + 7 + 6 + 4 + 10 + 17 + 2 

+ 4 + 200 + 300 + 1 + 6 + 6 + 1 + 200 - 977. Ex uno disce omnia . 

8 4 + 200 + 300 + 6 + 7 + 200 + 30 + 3 + 5 + 1 + 20 + 2 + 200 « 978, 

But read shah , instead of shah , and we get the correct date 977. 

4 316 + 271 + 380 = 987. But read ru } instead of rii4 % as the metre requires, 
aqd we get the correct date 977. 

* The 8th month. 

8 The 9th month. 
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and spent some days in visiting the tombs o£ the saints of GoJ^anJ 
then Grossing the river Jumna he returned to the metropolis hunting 
as he went. 

In this year the Emperor had Mirzd Muqim of l 9 fahan together 
with a certain person named Mir Ya'qub of Kashmir put to, death 
on the charge of being Shi'ahs. The facts are as follows. This 
Mirz& Muqim had been several times to Lak’hnou to pay his respects 
to ^usain Kh&n, and the Kk&n (who is now deceased) had received 
him with kindness and favour, on account of the great respect he 
had for the Sayyids, and had made him administrator of his govern¬ 
ment. Afterwards the brothers and relatives of the Khan impressed 
Upon him the idea, that this Mirz& was a violent and zealous Shi‘ah, 
and utterly alienated his feelings from the Mirz&, who now went 
to do homage to the Emperor and was favourably received and 
appointed Wakil at the court of Husain Khan governor of Kashmir. 
At that time a number of zealous Shiahs had in their bigotry 
wounded Qazi Habib, who was a zealous Sunni. It happened that 
the said Q&zi was still living when Husain Khan of Kashmir on the 
decision of the Muftis ordered the assassin to be put to death. Mirza 
Muqim, on his own responsibility, handed over the Muftis on the 
charge of *' Why did they issue a mandate for the execution of that 
person, though he might be deserving of punishmont ?” to a certain 
person, who was a violent and furious bigot, and he put to death three 
or four of them. Now when Mirzd Muqim and Mir Ya'qub, the 
wakil of I^usain Khan, brought the daughter of Husain Kh&n to 
Court as a sort of present, this story was represented to the Em¬ 
peror, and these two persons upon the decision of Shaikh 'Abdunnabi 
and other Ulam&s, who were his family, were brought to the just 
punishment of their wicked deeds in the plain of (P. 125) Fat^pur. 
And a portion of this story has been inserted in tbe history of Kash¬ 
mir of which the author of these pages has written an epitome. 

In this year on the dismissal of Husain Kh&n the Emperor gave 
the parganna of Lak’hnou as jagir to Mahdi Q&sim Khdn, who had 
come back from a pilgrimage to Mekkah, and had come to the 
fortress of Rintambhor, and had an interview with him there. Husain 
Kh&n was exceedingly indignant with Mahdi Q&sim Kh&n on 
account of this, and reciting the verse “ This separation between me 
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and thee 1 ”, began to look forward to the Day of the Resurrection^. 
And in spite of his being married to the daughter of Makdi Qasiire 
Khan, and in spite of her affection for him, he married a daughter 
of his own uncle Ghanazfar Beg. After a time he left her in help¬ 
lessness, and the daughter of Malidi Qasim Beg at Khairabad with 
her brothers, and set off from Lak’hnou with the intention of carry¬ 
ing on a religious war, and of breaking the idols and destroying the 
idol-temples. He had heard that the bricks of these were of silver 
and gold, and conceiving a desire for this and all the other abundant 
and unguarded treasures, of which he had heard a lying report, he 
set out by way of Oudh to the Savvalik mountains. The moun¬ 
taineers, as is their custom, immediately abandoned their positions, 
after a slight resistance, and took refuge in the high and dangerous 
mountains. When Husain Khan arrived at the place where Sultan 
Muhammad, nephew of Pir Muhammad Khan had beeu martyred, 
and which is a burial-place of martyrs, he read the Fitihah 3 for those 
pure spirits,,and built a guffah* over the dilapidated tombs of those 
martyrs. Then he ravaged the country as far as the district of 
Wajrail, which is part of the territory of Rajah Banka, a powerful 
zamtnddr. Thence he marched two days’ journey as far as Ajinir, 
which is his capital, and is a very mine of gold and silver, and silk 
and musk, and all the productions of the country of Tibet, when 
on a sudden, as has been frequently observed in those mountains, 
from the effect of the neighing of the horses, the beating of the 
drums and the shouts (P. 126) of the men the clouds collected and 
so much rain fell that neither corn nor fodder was to be procured, 
and famine stared the army in the face. Although Husain Khdn, 
with the most undaunted intrepidity encouraged his men, and excited 
their cupidity by representing the wealth of the city in gold, jewels 
and treasure, they were too much disheartened to support him, and 
so, whether he would or no, he was obliged to retreat. As soon as they 

1 A1 Qur’an xviii. 77. 

* Viz., to right him. 

* Al Qur'6n I. 

y.* A raised bench of wood, oarth or stone, upon which people might recreate 
themselves with conversation and quoting poetry. Barton, El-Medimh and 
Meccah ii, 143. 
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began to retreat, the unbelievers seized the passes and showered dotftt-*. 
on them stones and arrows tipped with poisoned bones, so that most 
of the bravest and most experienced of his warriors drank the draught 
of martyrdom. And the rest, who had been wounded, five or six 
months later through the effect of that pernicious poison obtained 
their desired release from this dwelling of pleasure which leaves a 
bitter taste behind it. And the date of their death is given in a 
riddle, viz.: —“ Tasteless bitterness 1 ’\ 

Husain Kh&n returned to Court and requested that Kant and Golah 
in the skirts of the mountains might be conferred upon him as jagir, 
in lieu of the one he had held before. This he did with a view to 
taking vengeance on the mountaineers. His request was graciously 
acceded to. Several times he made incursions into the skirts of the 
hills, but he was never able to penetrate into the interior. Many 
fine fellows, who had escaped half-dead from his first expedition, in 
this expedition were poisoned by the bad water of the country and 
departed from the world without fighting. After some years Husain 
Kh&n, contrary to the advice and remonstrance of his friends, made 
another attempt against the hill-country, and gave the chattels of 
existence to the wind, as will be narrated in its proper place, if God, 
He is exalted, will. 

About this time the author, after taking leave of Husain Khan 2 , 
went from Lak’hnou tq Badaun, where I formed a suitable nuptial 
alliance for my brother, Shaikh Muhammad, whom I loved from my 
very soul; nay I valued him more than my own life, for he had 
acquired many excellent qualities, and angelic dispositions had become 
his moral habit (P. 127). Three months hardly had elapsed before 
that mandate of good, which includes a hundred evils, by consecutive 
moves of the pieces, carried off both him and the pupil of my eye 
‘Abdu-l-Latif, who was the earliest first-fruits of the garden of my 
life and existence, 8 from the bed to the grave, and changed me from 
a very prince of happiness to a monster in my own city : u Verily 
we belong to God, and verily we return to Him 4 ,, :-~ 

1 Talkh 44 bitter ” gives 1030, take maxah 44 taste,” = 52, away from it, and 
you get 978. 

2 He was a great friend of his. See above. 

* His first-bom. 

« A1 Qur’An II, 151. 
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u How long will Fate put the scar of grief on my heart! ' 

Before one scar is healed It put on another. 

Every wound which inclines a little to amelioration, 

It leaves that wound and makes a worse wound 
If my grief puts its back under a thousand mountains, 

It puts a thousand fresh mountains upon it *\ 

What can one do ? “ This is not the first phial that has been broken 1 
in Isldm.” And this poem I wrote as an elegy on him, on account of 
the degree to which, through the wound of his loss, my heart has 
been, and is, and will be burnt until my appointed day. It is as 
follows :— 

“ O Lord ! this day what a day it^fe has fallen on me, 

And what a soul-wasting calamity it is that has shown itself 
to men. 

There is no one whom the cry of my despair has not reached, 
Yet no one comes to my cry of despair. 

My moon at the end of life went behind the veil of invisi¬ 
bility, 

See from this pregnant-one of darkness what a woe has 
been born to me. 

My star of joy and hope was dashed to the ground, 

After this my heart with what hope shall it be glad ? 
Although my foundations were firm in patience, yet 
The torrent of grief came and threw me from my foun¬ 
dations. 

(P. 128) That person, whom I remember a hundred times in a day, 
Alas ! that he does not remember me once in a year. 

Unjust heaven how many sorrows has it given me ! 

On whom shall I take vengeance, who will give me satis¬ 
faction ? 

I know not the state of my heart, what shall I say P 
what do ? , 

The remedy for my heart-pain of whom shall I seek ? what 
i-v shall I do ? 


Read kusirat , not kuthirat. 
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O Fate ! alas that thou hast made my heart wounded and 
desolate ! 

My content of heart thou hast utterly scattered. 

O Jewel, that in my hand was hidden for others, 

Thou hast openly carried it out of my sight and hidden it. 
My Cypress thou hast carried from the garden to the prison 
of the tomb, 

Thou hast made the garden a prison to me sorrow-stricken. 
My Yusuf thou hast given bo the paw of the wolf, 

Ah ! me thou hast made a recluse in the cell of care. 

In the dark clay thou hast put my new-born rose 1 , 

Why hast thou made my day just like dark night ? 

In a word that person, from whom was all my scope and aim. 
Thou hast carried away, and left me without scope or aim. 
That brother, who came to this strange city, 

Thou hast made his grave in the desert beside strangers. 
The season of the rose is come, and the place oi Muhammad 
is in the dust, 

It is my place that through vexation I should lay my hand 
in the dust. 

Finally, O mine Eye ! what hast thou seen that thou art 
gone from the world P 

That with thine eye covered thou art gone from my moist eye P 
(P. 129) To my dark eye there was light from thy face, 

The light is gone from my heart since thou art gone from 
my eye. 

Thou wast to my eye like the signet of a ring, 

In the end thou hast dropped from the ring like a signet- 
stone. 

My heart for no cause is glad in the world, 

A pity, in thousand pities, thou art gone sorrowful from 
the world. 

Thou pure spirit wast 6ore vexed at this halting-place, 

Thou tookest up thy baggage, and departest from this 
halting-place of sorrow. 


1 Playing on the words gil ‘ clay * and gul * rose \ 
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On thy heart from worldly matters there was no burden. 

All at once from worldly matters joyful and glad-hearted 
thou departest. 

From the cradle I was to thee, companion and friend, every 
moment, 

Why to the tomb art thou gone companionless and friendless P 
Thou art gone, and grief for thee will never go from this 
bewildered heart 

Sorrow for thee will never go from my heart, as long as my 
life goes not for sorrow for thee, 

Who is there that will tell me any news of thee ? 

Shall any give news of the departed soul to the body 1 ? 

News of the rose, that has dropped through the injury of 
autumn, 

Who is there, in short, that will tell it to the bird of the 
garden ? 

Where is there a messenger who my sorrow and grief face 
to face 

One by one before thee gracefully will tell ? 

Who shall tell to you my words with his tongue, and then 
For my consolation bring back the words from your 
tongue ? 

I am strait-hearted, rosebud-like, and there is none present, 
(P. 130) Who will repeat to me a single letter from thee, O thou 
rosebud-mouthed. 

There are a hundred knots and tangles in this heart for 
love of thee, 

Who will tell to thee of this heart full of knots and tangles. 
Thou art gone afar, and there has come no one from thy 
country 

Who should tell me anything of thy state. 

I go, and on the top of thy tomb I take my station, 

That I may hear an answer from thee, and salute thee. 

I say, O thou unfound jewel what is thy state ? 

With thy body wounded and helpless, what is thy state ? 

i *'p ■ ** 

1 He calls himself i the body \ and his deceased son * the soul \ 
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Thou art in the sleep of death, and without thee a con¬ 
fusion 1 hath arisen, 

Awake, and lift up thy head from this sleep, what is thy 
state ? 

Through separation from thee thy friends are in a very bad 
condition, 

O thou who remainest separate from thy friends, what n 
thy state P 

Thy friends through distance from thee are near to death, 

Far from company of companions what is thy state ? 

Thy place was once in the Prayer-niche 2 , and now I see 

The niche left empty of thee, what is thy state ? 

Without thee I drink the blood of my liver, ask me for once 

“ In this drinking of blood what is tby state ? ” 

Over thy clay a hundred fresh roses have blossomed from 
my tears, 

Under the clay O thou fresh rose what is thy state ? 

In such a woeful habitation who is nigh thee ? 

The solacer of thy day, and friend of thy dark night who 
is he ? 

(P. 131) 0 I am fallen far away from thy fair cheek, 

And I am fallen through thy absence into a hundred kinds 
of calamity. 

Thou art in the desert, while I remain in this strange city, 

0 God ! where art thou, and I am to what place have 
I fallen ? 

Thou hast not gathered thy whole weight of roses, and I 
know not now. 

Why upon thee hath fallen a hundred hillocks of thorns 
and briars. 

I knew not the worth of thy presence, and this is the 
requital, 

That the day of retribution hath met with thee. 

I would have spent my soul in thy behalf, but what can I do ? 

For thy business hath fallen under God’s absolute decree. 

1 Qiydmat means u Resurrection *\ ako “ Confusion 
9 See Burton's El-Medinah and Meccah, ii, 64. 
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Thy date was : He said, When the cypress fell, 

* That erect cypress how Suddenly it fell from its place 1 ! * 

O Qadir wailing and crying doth not profit, 

Strive after prayer, for the turn is come for prayer. 

Ask of God, that his affairs be all laudable, 

And that God may be satisfied equally with him and thee. 

O Lord! may his passage be into thy garden of Paradise, 
May the tower of the highest Paradise be his resting-place. 
When into the garden of Paradise he passes unveiling his 
beauty, 

May Houris and boys be on his right hand and his left. 

In the dark night, when he purposed the journey to the 
other world, * 

May the light of Islam be the lamp of his dark night. 

If there is no one who lights a lamp on his tomb, 

(P. 132) May the light of the mercy of God be the taper on his tomb. 

Since he has taken away his bosom from the bride the old 
women of Fate, 

May the fresh heavenly brides be in his bosom. 

Since after death no friend was with him, 

May the mercy of God moment by moment be his friend. 
The drops of tears, which men shed over him, 

May each drop become a pure pearl, and be devoted to him. 
To all eternity may his abode be the pinnacle of heaven, 
This prayer from me, and may from Gabriel come: Amen ! 

And in this year the building of the tomb of the late Emperor, 
which is heart-delighting, paradise-like, was completed. It is at 
Dihli on the banks of the river Jumna and took Mfrak Mirza Ghiyas 
eight or nine years to build. Its magnificent proportions are such 
that the eye of the spectator gazing on.it admits it only with 
wonder. 

On Thursday the 3rd of the month of Muharram 2 in the year nine 
hundred and seventy-eight (978) there took place in the house of 

+ 60 + 15 + 60 + 200 +6 + 3+ 5 + 50 + 1 + 20 + 5 + 7 + 2 + 1 
+ 1 + 80 + 400 + 1 + 4 + 5= 978. 

* 2 The 1st month. 
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Shaikh Salim the rising of the star of prosperity and happiness, the 
Prince Murad. And a royal feast just like the former one was pre¬ 
pared. And Mul&na Q&sim Arsaldn composed a qifah, of which the 
first hemistich of each verse gives the date of the birth of those two 
princes, the first that of the first, and the second that of the second 

“ The first prince , that shining moon 1 , 

Rose like a moon from the pinnacle of glory. 

That second son of king Akbar 2 

Came down like a descending constellation from heaven.*’ 

Also there is another mnemosynon of the same kind :— 

“ From the pure light, like Sultan Salim there descended, 

The standard of Shah Murad bin Akbar the just 3 .” 

And Khwajah Husain Marwi composed a qifah of seven verses, 
which each first hemistich (P. 133) gives the date of the birth of the 
first prince, and each second hemistich the date of the birtli of the 
second :— 

“ This sky gave two princes to the king 4 , 

The face of both was better than the sun 5 . 

The first of them was second to the king of the world, 

The second of them was a heart-stealer of lofty power. 

The one through good luck to the king on the throne 
Brought the news of a hundred open doors. 

The other was cause of peace and security, 

The sun gave him from the moon a sleeping-cradle. 

The news that a king is born arises from the first, 

And of that the first hemistich gives the answer. 

From the second hemistich of each verse 
Find thou the t%th of the second prince. 

1 7 f 30 4 10 4 60 4 300 4 5 + 7 4 5 4 10 4 51 + 400 + 3 4 60 4 4 
4 5 4 40 4 6 « 983. 

s 51 4 10 4 40 * 80 4 200 + 67 4 5 4 20 4 202 + 5 4 300 + 6 * 978. 

* Each of these lines gives 977, 

4 This line gives 977* 

4 This line gives 976. 
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May there be to that king, and to that prince, 

The pomp of Alexander, and the glory of Afrashyab.” 

On the 20th of Rabi’lakhir of this year the Emperor departed from 
Fathpur, where he had remained twelve days, and then went towards 
Ajmir with the intention of paying his vows. He laid the founda* 
tions of a fortress in the environs of that pure city, and ordered a 
lofty palace to be built by the great Amirs. On Friday thq # 4th of 
Jamddi’l Akhir marching thence he came in the course of twelve 
days to Nagpr. And he ordered the great tank of that city to be 
dug out, and distributed the work among the Amirs, and he named 
it Shuler-taldo. 1 

In this year Chandarsin, son of Mahleo,^ ruler of Marvar, came 
to do homage to the Emperor And Ral Kalyan Mai, Rajah of 
Bikanir came together with his son Rai Singh, and brought his 
daughter as a gilt, so that she was admitted into the Imperial 
Ilnram. The Emperor gave the father leave to return to Bikanir, 
but the son he took along with him. On the jonrney he hunted 
wild asses, animals which he had never before met with, and then, 
with a view to visiting the tomb of that Pole-star of Shaikhs, that 
mine of salt, treasury of sugar, and unique one of his age, the 
honoured Shaikh Farid (may God sanctify his glorious tomb !), he 
went towards Ajodhan, which is generally known as Pattan. There 
Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah, surnamed A‘zam Khan, who was the j&gir- 
holder of that place, made a great feast, and offered suitable gifts 
and presents (P. 131) : and indeed such profuse hospitality is record¬ 
ed of but few others. This is a mnemosynon for the date : — 

“ The Shah and the Prince are honoured guestsP* 

Thence he went to Labor, where he was the guest of Husain Quit 
Khan. And then reciting “ Return is best ” he went back by way 
of Hisar Firozah to the city of Ajmir, and thence by successive 
marches he arrived at Fathpur. 

^Thanks-tank.’ The Hindustani Taldo is a corruption of Taldb. 

4 40 + 10 + 5 + 40 + 2 + 50 + 50 4 - 70 + 17 + .57 + 4 + 300 + 5 + 6 + 
3Q0 + 54-7 + 1 + 4 + 5 = 978. 

18 
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Muhibb ‘AH Khan, son of Mir Khalifah, who for a long time 
had given up military service and lived in retirement, through the 
intervention of his wife Ndhid Begum, whose mother was wife to 
Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan, ruler of Tattah, was at this time graciously 
received : and the Emperor having presented him with a standard 
and kettledrum, and given him a jdgvr in Multan, and having 
written to Sa‘id Kh&n Moghul, ruler of Multan, in his behalf, and 
having sent with him his nephew Mujahid Khan, who was a very 
brave and daring soldier, appointed him to take Tattah. He entered 
Multan, and keeping nearly 400 horsemen in his own jagir , sent 
some to Sultan Muhammad, governor of Bakkar, with this message : 
“ You have often said that if I came here, I should need no other 
help but yours, now I b ( jve promised to take Tattah and deliver it 
over to the Emperor. This was represented at Court, and in full 
reliance on your co-operation the Emperor had appointed me to this 
kingdom. And now the moment for rendering assistance is come.** 
He wrote in answer: “ If you come by way of Jaisalmir to reduce 
Sind, I will send you assistance ; but I will not let you pass by way 
of Bakkar, for I have no confidence in you.” Muhibb ‘All Khan 
and Mujahid Khan sot off by the other route, and Sultan Malimud 
collected his army and sent it to oppose them. Muhibb ‘All Khan 
came off victorious in the engagement which ensued, and after the 
defeat besieged the Bakkar-ites in the fortress of Man£lah. That 
fortress (P. 135) he took on terms of capitulation and quarter. Then 
Sultan Mahmud sent the remnant of his army, consisting of gunners 
and archers, from the fortress of Bakkar to engage Muhibb *AU 
KMn. They met with the same fate as before, and then retreated 
to the fortress and there made a resolute stand. But, since ttye 
crowding of people within the fortress was very great, the air be¬ 
came fearfully contaminated, and a terrible pestilence came on, so that 
1,000 persons, more or less, died every day. At last in the year 
nine hundred and eighty-three (983) Sultan Mahmud, who was an 
aged decrepit and imbecile old-man, himself succumbed, and the 
fortress fell into the hands of the Emperor, Then he sent Mir Gesu 
from Fatbpdr to examine the stores and treasures of the place. 

In this year Munfim Khan, Khan Khan&n, came from Jounpdr, 
and brought with him lskandar Khan Uzbek, who had escaped from 
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the Afgh&ns, and obtained pardon for him. Both of them the Emperor 
presented with a jewelled sword-belt, and a robe of honour, and a 
horse with a gilded saddle, and to Iskandar Khan he gave Lak’hnou 
as jdgtr. Iskandar being appointed to help the Khan Kh&nan re* 
ceived permission to return to Jounpur. He arrived at Lak’hnou, 
and after some time on the 10th of Jumadh-’lawwal 1 of the year 
nine hundred and eighty (980) he laid his head on the pillow of 
mortal sickness, and departed this life :— 

“ What need of joy or sorrow, for happiness or misery, 

For while you wink your eye j t ou see neither one nor the other ?’* 

And in this year Jamal Khan, son of Shaikh Mangan of Bad dun, 
who was a person of decided beauty, an4 one of my old bosom 
friends, being at Sambhal with Khan Kalan on the feast of Qurban, 2 
was attacked with bowel-complaint, and having been administered 
a mouthful of areca-nut by an ignorant hand fell sick and died. And 
this is the mnemosynon which was found for the date :—(P. lbG) 

l< A hundred sighs for the youth and beauty of Kamal Khan. 3 ** 

And the Shaikh of nations Shaikh Yaqub Qarfi of Kashmir invented 
this mnemosynon ;— 

“ He gave up life on the Feast of Qurban. 4 

And in the year nine hundred and seventy-nino (979) the royal palace 
at Agra, and another palace in the new town of Fathpur were finished. 
And Qasim Arsalan composed the mnemosynon : 

Two buildings like the highest heavens have been completed 
In the time of the reign of the Lord of Conjunction of the seven 
climes, 

One is in the city of the metropolis Agra, 

The other in the district of Sikri abode of Shaikh Salim. 

* 

1 The fifth month. 

§?^The 10th ofZi-Hajjah. See Burton III, p. 280 seq. 

* Gives 928 (!). 

4 Gives 977 (l). 
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Heaven for the sake of the date of these two lofty palaeesX 

Has written with its ancient pen : Two highest paradises 1 

And towards the end* of the blessed month of Ramzan 2 of this year 
Shaikh Salim Chishti of Fathpur (who was one of the greatest 
Shaikhs of Hind, and a high master of the different stages of ad¬ 
vancement in the knowledge of God, a libtle of whose history will 
be written in the sequel to this epitome, if God, He is exalted !* 
will) passed from the abode of transient pride to the abode of lasting 
glory. And one mnemosynon for his death is “ Shaikh i Hindi* 
and another : — 

** The date of the death of Shaikh Islam [is] 

' The Shaikh of sagea^ and the Shaikh of prince^.” 

In this year a dreadful event happened to the 4 compiler of this 
epitome. It is briefly as follows: When Kant and Golah became 
the jagir of Muhammad Husain Rhdn, and I, in accordance with the 
decree of fate, remained some time in his service, and became Q-tdr of 
that province, and had the responsibility of ministering to the faqivs, 
on the occasion of a pilgrimage to the shrine of that illustrious 
luminary, that Shaikh of’nobles, that marvel of truth and religion, 
Sh&li Madar (God sanctify his glorious tomb !) at Makanpur one of 
the dependencies of Qmnouj, I, this son of man who have imbibed 
my mother’s crude milk, through the nature of my disposition which 
is compounded of innate carelessness (which is the cause of (P. 137) 
wrong-doing and repentance) and of radical ignorance (which con¬ 
duces to presumption and damage, and has descended to me from 
the father of all flesh) wilfully closed the eyes of my intellect, and 
gave it the name of love. So I was captured in the net of desire 
and lust, and the secret contained in the ancient writing of fate was 
revealed, and suddenly in that shrine I committed a terrible piece of 
impropriety. But since the chastisement as well as the mercy of 

1 4 + 6 + 2 + 6 + 300 + 400 + 2 + 200 + 10 + 60 » 979. * 

* The ninth month. 

» 300 + 10 + 600 + 5% 60 + 4 + 10 - 979. 

* Both expressions Shaikh i hukama, and Shaikh i huJckdm , contain the same 

and in each case the sum of tho numerical values of them is 979. 
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God (praise to Him, and glorious is Hfs Majesty!) was upon me, 
I received punishment for that transgression, and chastisement for 
that sin even in this world, for God granted to some of the relatives 
of the beloved to overcome me, from whom. I receive nine sword- 
wounds in succession on my head and hand and back. They all 
merely grazed the skin except one on my head which penetrated the 
bone of my skull, and reached the brain, exposing me as a brainless 
fellow, and another partially severed the sinews of the little finger of 
my left hand. I became unconscious and took a journey to the other 
world and came back again. I hope that at the Resurrection the 
future may also turn out well! 

“ Whatever calamity fortune hath in^jcted, 

I must say the truth, it was less than my deserts. 

I never paid Him thanks for His goodness, 

Until Ho certainly threw me into sorrow and woe 

I met with a skilful surgeon in the town of Bangarmou, and in the 
course of a single week my wounds were healed. In the midst of 
that pain and sickness I made a vow, that if I should recover from 
that accident, I would perform the pilgrimage of Isl&m. And to 
this moment I am still waiting to perforin this vow, if God (He is 
exalted!) will, and I hope that He will prosper me to attain this 
felicity before I pay the debt of death and a breach is made in the 
building of hope : “ And this would not be too difficult for God 1 .”-— 
“ Some there are who have made good their promise, and others are 
waiting : 2 ”— 


<c In this turquoise palace of ancient foundation, 
The son of man is wonderfully apt to err: 
Gratitude is not his habit, 

His business is only neglect of worship. 
Although he passes his whole life amid mercies, 
He never knows their value until they be lost.” 


% , * 

' 1 Al Qur’an XIV 23, XXXV, 18. 
8 Ai Qur’an XXXIII, 23. 
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(P. 138). Thence I went to Kant u Golah. There after perform* 
ing the ablution 1 I was again thrown on a bed of sickness. And 
Husain Khan, may God (praise to Him ! He is exalted) grant him 
to attain to the eternal paradise ! treated me with the kindness of a 
father or a brother beyond all mortal capacity ; and when through 
the excessive cold the wound became ulcerous, he made me a plaster 
of pungent wood of the tamarisk-tree 2 , and made me eat a tamarisk 
sweet-meat. Thence I came to Badaun, where another surgeon re¬ 
opened the wound in my head, and I was near to death’s door. One 
day between sleep and wakefulness :— 

“ It was not sleep, but it was unconsciousness ” 

I saw, that a number of apparitors carried me up to the heavens. 
And in that place there was a book and a tribunal, and the writers 
were busy, and a number of constables were present (as in a king’s 
court on earth), and staff in hand kept hurrying about. And one 
of the writers taking a leaf in his hand looked at it, and said : “ This 
is not he At that moment hunger opened my eyes, and so I 
became conscious of my wandering, and a saying, which I used to 
hear from the mouths of people in the days of my youth came true: 
“Yea the world of possibilities is wide, but the power of the First 
Cause is predominant, and God is predominant over his works.” 

During this year a dreadful fire broke out at Badaun, and so many 
Hindus and Musalmans perished in the flames as to exceed all com¬ 
putation. Carts filled with the charred remains were driven down 
to the river, and none could tell who was a Moslem and who an 
infidel. Many to escape being burnt rushed to the ramparts of the 
fortress, and men and women on account of the heat of the flaming 
fire threw themselves down from the top of the wall. Others 
escaped with burns and scars. Water on that fire (P. 139) acted 
like oil of naphtha. All this I witnessed with my own eyes, and 
heard the noise of the flames with my own ears. Some it warned, 
others it destroyed. Before this catastrophe a half-witted fellow 
came from the Doab, and I took him into my house, and associated 

1 I, e. ghusul-i the first bathing after eicknoas. 

* Cfiob % gaz* 
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with him. He said to me in private : “ Flee out of this city.” 
I said: “ Why ? ” He said : “ A terrible visitatian is about to 
happen to it. ” But since he was a frequenter of taverns I did not 
credit him :— 

“ Why do you ask about Badaun and its distracted state, 

For it is a revelation of the verses about ‘ The punishment of 
Jire 1 * ’ ? ” 

In the year nine hundred and eighty (9S0) the conquest of Gujrat 
took place. The substance of the affair is as follows. Gujrat had 
fallen into the greatest confusion, and had been broken up into 
different petty governments, so the Emperor issued an order for 
the assembling of the army and made a firm determination to reduce 
that country to subjection. On the 20bh of (Jafar 3 he set out from 
the Capital, and on the 15th of Rabi’lawwal 3 the city of Ajmir 
became the abode of the imperial cavalcade. After visiting the 
sacred mausoleum of that Summary of the lino of Chistis, the saint 
Mufinuddin Chisti (God sanctify his tomb, and their tombs !), the 
next day he proceeded to circumambulate the tomb of Mir Sayyid 
Husain Khan^-sawar, and this verse was composed in his honour: — 

“ Thanks to God that a clear light hath shone into the heart 
From Husain bin ‘All bin Husain bin c Ali. ,> 

And he went up to the top of that hill. Then he sent forward Mir 
Muhammad, Khan Kalan, with 10,000 horse as vanguard, and him¬ 
self by consecutive days marching arrived on the 9th of the month 
Jarnadi'lawwal 4 at Nagor. During the night of Wednesday the 
second of this month the birth of the prosperous Prince D&niyal 
took place at Ajmir in the house of one Shaikh Daniyal by name, 
a holy sojourner. This good news was brought to the Emperor at 
two days’ journey from Nagor. (P. 140). The Emperor named 

1 A1 Qur’an II, 120, &c. 

3 $'he second month. 

8 The third month. 

4 The fifth month. 
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him Ddniydl after the said Shaikh Daniyal. The following is the 
mnemosynon for the date :— 

“ One said, May he he a keeper of the Law of the Prophet . 1 " 

And the word Shariat 2 “ The Law ” will 3o just as well. 

When the Emperor arrived in the neighbourhood of Mirt’ha, news 
came that a Rajput at Sarohi having come as an ambassador had 
struck Khani Kalan with a jamd'har\ which is the name of a weapon 
well-known among the people of Hind. The weapon pierced his 
breast and came out at the shoulder-blade, but the wound was not 
mortal. The lidjput was sent to Hell. The wound in the course 
of ten or fifteen days healed over, and continued to do well. When 
the Emperor arrived at^Sarohi a body of 100 or 50 Rajputs, as is 
their hereditary custom, some in idol-temples and some in the palace 
of the Rajah of Sarohi bound themselves to die, and went forth to 
fight, and were slain to a man. In this engagement Dost Muham¬ 
mad, son of the late Tatar Khan governor of Dihli, whom they call 
Tdtdrcheh, became a martyr. While the Emperor was at this place 
be appointed lldi Singh of Bikanir governor of Joudhpur, in order 
that he might go by way of Gujrdt and prevent any harm being done 
to any one by liana Kika ruler of Gogandah and Kumalmair 4 . And 
Man Singh, son of liajah Bbagawan Dds he sent with a well 
appointed army in the direction of Fdar in pursuit of the sons of 
Sher Khan Ful&df 5 , who had gone in that direction with all his 
family and relatives. In the beginning of the month Rajah 6 the 
Emperor encamped outside Pattan, and gave that place as j&gtr to 
Sayyid Abroad Khan Barba, brother of Sayyid Mahmud. Mdn 
Singh having spoiled the remnant of the army of the Afghans re¬ 
joined the Emperor bringing much booty. 

When Sher Khan obtained news of the Emperor’s approach 
(P. 141), he raised the siege of Abroadabad, in which he had for the 

1 51 + 90 + 200 + 300 + 200 + 70 + 50 + 12 + 2 + 1 + 4 * 980. + 

* 300 + 200 + 10 + 70 + 400 « 980. 

* Sansorit/<imrf’Aar<* “ death-bearer ”, a large dagger with a basket hilt. 

* See p. 102. 

6 See Briggs, Ferishta IV, pp. 156 and 165. 

* The seventh month. 
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apace of six months been besieging Ttimad Khan, a ghulam and 
absolute vazir of Sultan Mahmud Gujrati, and the army of the 
Afghans became dispersed. On Sunday the 9th of the month Rajab 
of this year Muzaffar, son of Sultan Mahmud Gujrati, whom I‘timad 
Khan had kept continually in confinement, so as to keep the power 
in his own hands, came and did homage to the Emperor. Eventually 
he was given into the charge of Shah Mun^ur vizir (whose history 
will bo narrated, if God will), and he was granted a monthly allow¬ 
ance of 30 rupees. After some years he escaped and regained 
his government. But he was taken prisoner by the Rajah of Sura- 
tha, who, when he had thus secured him, sent him towards Chunagarh 
to A‘zam Khan. But on the road he laid violent hands on himself, 
and killed himself with a stroke of a razor. Subsequent events will 
be narrated in due course. 

The next day 1‘timad Khan, and Shah Abu Turab, and Sayyid 
Hamid Bokhari, and Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk the Abyssinian, and Malik- 
ush-Sharq, and Wajih-ul-mulk, and Ulugh Khan the Abyssinian, and 
Jajhar Khan the Abyssinian, and the other Amirs of Gujrat, came 
one and all and were granted an interview with the Emperor. And 
rtim&d Khan brought the key of the city of Ahmadabad. The 
Emperor entrusted the Abyssinians to trusty officers of his own to 
be employed in guarding his harem. On Friday the 14th of Rajab 
he pitched his tents on the banks of the river of Ahamndab&d, and 
the Khutbah 1 was read. On the 20th of this month Sayyid Khan 
Barba and Shaikh Mahmud Bokhari brought the Emperor’s harem 
into the Imperial camp. 

On Monday the 2nd of Sha‘bau 2 the Emperor set out from 
Ahmadabad in the direction of Cambay with the intention of repulsing 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza and Muhammad Husain Mirza, who had 
seized Bhroj and Barodah and Surat. Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk the Abys¬ 
sinian, who was the leading man among the Amirs of Gujrat, seized 
this opportunity, and escaping from Ahmadabad, fled to Ahmad- 
nagfr. And, since it was impossible to put any confidence in 
rtimad Khan, the Emperor committed him to the charge of Shahb&a 

page [l]. 

8 The eighth mouth. 
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(p. 142) Khan Kambo. On the 6th of Sha‘ban ill© Emperor arrived 
at the fort of Cambay. On the 14th of this month he arrived at 
the town of Barodah, and committing the government] of Gujrat 
entirely unfettered into the hands of MirzA ‘Aziz^Kokah, he dis¬ 
missed him to Ahmadabad 1 . 

On the 17th of Slia‘ban news arrived, that Ibrahim Husain MirzA 
had put to death Kastam Khan llumi in the fortress ofj Bhroj, and 
that he was intending to pass within eight cosses of the Imperial 
camp. On this account the Emperor, leaving the camp, in which 
was the young prince Salim, under the guardianship of Khwajak 
Jahan, and Shaja‘at Khan and several others of the Amirs, and 
having sent Shahbaz Kb An to fetch Sayyid Mahmud Barba, and 
Shah Quli Khan Muharram and the rest of the Amirs, who had 
been appointed to go towards Surat, lie took with him Malik-ush- 
Skarq Gujrati as his guide, and set off by forced marches with the 
intention of extirpating Mirza Ibrahim Husain. When the Ern-^ 
peror with 40 horse arrived at the banks of the river Mahindri, 
night had come on. News was brought that Mirza Ibrahim 
Husain bad alighted in the town of Sarnal on the other side of the 
river. So the faithful companions of the Emperor endeavoured to 
conceal themselves. During the night the Amirs, who ]had been 
gent to Surat, were enabled to form a junction with the Emperor. 
MAn Singh was appointed to lead the vanguard, and with 100 men 
crossed the river. Then Mirza Ibrahim Husain, who had a force of 
1,000 horse, when news came to him of the rapid approach of the 
Emperor, evacuated the town of Sarnal by w another road, and^ drew 
tip his army in the plain with the intention of making a determined 
stand. Man Singh advanced in one direction by the broken ground 
and shallows on the banks of the river Mahindri, and the Emperor 
by another road. At last a collision between the opposite parties 
took place. Ibrahim Husain Mirza charged like a battering*ram 
against BAbA Khan Qaqskal and his troops,* and made them fall 
back for a considerable distance, and some were killed on both sftjp, 
(P. 143). At this moment a son of liajak Bhagvant DAs 2 , najfcd 

1 Capital of Gujr&t 

* Son of lt£jah Bihdri Mall 
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Bhunpat 1 met with his death in ttoat - conflict. Then the enemy, 
taking courage, charged the imperial army, which was in position 
on uneven ground closely hemmed in on either side by a growth of 
prickly-pears. 2 Three of the enemy pressed forward in front of the 
rest. One of them attacked Rajah Bhagvant Das, who struck him 
with a hand-pike from behind the prickly-pears, and compelled him 
to retire wounded. The other two made a rush at the Emperor, 
who was in front of his men ; hut they could not stand his blows, 
and had to retire, and Maqbul Khan a ghuldm of Sarkh Badakhshi 
went in pursuit of those two fellows. Then the imperial army made 
an attack on all sides on Mirza Ibrahim Husain, which he was not 
able to withstand, and so took to flight. Many of his men were 
killed in this conflict, and innumerable were Jhe slain. After he had 
gained the victory, as night was coming on, the Emperor ordered the 
pursuit to be abandoned. So Ibrahim Husain Mirza with a few 
followers managed to reach Sarohi 3 by way of Ahmadnagar. Thence 
he came to' Nagor, where he again engaged the Amirs, and being 
put to flight he passed by Dihli and returned once more to the dis¬ 
trict of Sambhal. The issue of the event will be recounted in its 
proper place, 4 if God, He is exalted, will. 

On the 18th of Sha'ban 5 6 the Emperor returned, and rejoined the 
imperial camp at Barodah. Thence he set out with the object of 
reducing the fort of Surat. This fort had been built l>y Khudawand 
Khan, Wazir of Gujrat, on the bank of the river 0 to oppose the Por¬ 
tuguese in the year nine hundred and forty-seven (947). After ttie 
death of Chingiz Khan (P. 144) the Mirzas had seized it. And 
when Gujrat was conquered, the Mirzas, having shut up their 
families and dependants in their place, and having entrusted the 
absolute government of it to one Hamzaban by name, chamberlain 

1 Sanskrit Bhuvan-pat{ i world-protcctor ’. His other sons were Ilajah Man. 
Singh, Madhti Singh, and Pratab Singh. 

2 mAz~zaqqum , a tree said in the Qur’an (XXXVII, 60) to grow in the midst 
of Hell. It is the euphorbia of the ancients. 

3 In Rajptit&na. 

* Text p. 149. 

5 The eighth month. 

6 Tapti is the name of the river. 
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to the late Emperor, who ha4 fled from the service of the present 
Emperor and gone over to the enemy, scattered themselves about 
the district and kept laying the foundation of rebellion. But, 
* when news of the defeat of Ibrahim Husain Mfrza reached the gar¬ 
rison of that fort, Gulrukh Begum, daughter of Karnran Mirza and 
wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirza, took with her her son Muzaffar 
Husain (who is now honoured with the dignity of being son-in-law 
of the Emperor), and made for the Dakkan. And Shah Quli Khan 
Mahram who together with (Jadiq Muhammad Khan and others 
had previously been appointed to besiege the fort, went a consider¬ 
able distance in pursuit of the Mirza’s men, and then came back 
with part of his baggage and effects which they had succeeded in 
capturing. Now before the arrival of the Emperor in person, he had 
sent "Rajah Todarmal to thoroughly reconnoitre the fort, and with 
instructions to submit to H. I. Majesty an accurate statement of 
the results of his investigation. He represented to the Emperor 
that the fort might he taken as easily as possible in a very short 
time. Accordingly on the 18th of the blessed month Ramzan 3 the 
Emperor encamped at one cos distant from the fort, and proceeded 
to surround it, as the halo surrounds the moon. He distributed 3 the 
entrenchments (among his forces] and by perpetual assaults he re¬ 
duced the garrison to extremities. In the course of two months 
he threw up immense mounds and high batteries, and the gunners 
and artillerymen kept up such a fire from under cover of them, that 
neft an individual of the garrison of the fort dared to show his head. 
On the other side of the fort, which was contiguous to a tank of 
water he built a palace, and throwing up dams in its vicinity be cut 
off the water-supply from the besieged. Then the inhabitants of the 
fort sent out one Muluna Nizam-ud-diii by name, a student of the 
art of rhetoric, (P. 145) to sue for quarter on the score of their 
weakness, defeat, and misery. Through the intervention of the Amirs 

* 

1 So called because tho Emperor, from good-will towards him, admitted him 
into his female apartments ( haram ). Seo further in Blochm., p. 306. 

3 The ninth month. 

• Bakhsh Jcardah seems to mean li having distributed, M (like taqshn namudah) 
but the author does not specify among wh$pi. The reading of the Lak’hnouj 
lithographed edition is the 9&me. 
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he was admitted to an audience, and the petition of the people of 
the fort attained the grade of acceptance, and he was dismissed to 
announce to them the joyful news. The Emperor appointed Qasim 
‘All Khan Bakk&l, and Khwajah Doulat Nazir to go and re-assure 
Hamzaban and all the besieged, and to bring them to an audience. 
And a number of orthodox clerks were appointed to write down the 
names of the men, and to make an inventory of the property, so that 
everything was brought before 1 His Majesty. 

Out of the whole number of the people, the Emperor, after a 
severe reprimand and admonition, gave over to the keeper of pri¬ 
soners a few others as well as Hamzaban, who during the time of 
the siege had let fall some rude words, and impolite expressions. All 
the others he freely pardoned. This victory took place on the 
twenty-third of the month Shawwal 2 in the year nine hundred and 
eighty (980). And Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi composed this 
qi\ l ah :— 


“ The country-subduer Akbar Ghazi, 3 4 without dispute 
There is no key of the forts of the world like bis sword. 

He has taken by assault the fort of Surat, 

The victory was gained only by his auspicious arm. 

The date of the victory is He ha* taken a wonderful forty 1 
But to the fortune of the Shah of the world such things are not 
wonderful. ” 

The next day the Emperor went to inspect the fort, and gave 
orders that its breaches and ruins should be repaired and rebuilt. 
During this inspection he came across some largo cannon, and im¬ 
mense pieces of ordinance. They had been brought by sea by Sulai- 
man Sultan the Emperor of Turkey, when he came with a large army 
intending to take possession of the ports of Gujrat; but afterwards 
on account of some adverse circumstances that army retired, and 
those cannon from that time were left behind (P. 146) on the river 

1 For this expression compare Text, p. 275, 1 . 6, and 292, 1 . 4 infra . 

’* - * The tenth month. 

* Ohazi means one who fights agHtost infidols, not victorious . 

4 70 + 3 + 2 + 100 + 30 + 70 + 5 + 20 + 200 + 80 + A00 « 980. 
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bank. At the time of the building of Surat Khudawand Khan 
Wazir brought most 1 of them into the fort, and the remainder the 
Governor of Junagarh dragged into that fortress. The Emperor 
commanded that they should be removed from there, where so many 
were of no use, and be carried to the fortress of Agrah. 

They say that the reason for Khudawand Khan’s building this 
fort was, that the Portuguese used to exercise all kinds of animosity 
and hostility against the people of Islam, and used to occupy them¬ 
selves in devastating the country, and tormenting the pious. At the 
time of the commencement of the building they ceased not to throw 
the builders into confusion, firing continually at them from their 
ships, but they could not prevent them. The architects skilled in 
geometry and expert iir, subtleties carried the foundations of the 
centre of the fort down to the water, and also dug a moat of the 
same depth, and on the two sides of the fort which adjoined the 
land they built a wall of stone, adamant, and burnt brick. The 
length of the wall was thirty-five yards, and the breadth of the 
four walls of the fort was fifteen yards, and their height as well as 
the depth of the moat was twenty yards. The centres of each two 
stones were joined with iron clamps, and the interstices and joints 
were made firm with molten lead. The battlements and embrasures 
were so lofty and beautiful that the eye of the spectator was aston* 
ished at them. On the bastions which overlooked the sea they made 
a gallery, which in the opinion of the Europeans, is a speciality of 
Portugal and an invention of their own. The Europeans were very 
much* opposed to the building of that Vhoukandi , 2 and endeavoured 
to prevent it by force of arms. But at last they resorted to peaceful 
measures, and agreed to pay a round sum of money, if they would 
leave off building the Chottk indi. But Khudawand Khan through 
his love and zeal for (P. 147) Islam gave the reins to his high spirit, 
and would not consent, and in spite of the Christians soon carried 
out his purpose of completing the building. 

The very same day the Emperor delivered over the fort to the 
command of the son of Qulij Khdn, and on the 14th of Zi-qa‘dah 
he returned to Ahmad Abad. 

1 Ono seems compelled by the context tl$S to render hama 1 all \ 

8 See Elliott V, p, 503 notes v 
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During the time of the siege several events took place. First of 
all, Mirzd Sharaf-ud-din Husain, who had been a wanderer for ten 
years, and had at last fallen into the hands of Bahar-Jiv, Rajah 
of the district of Baglana, 1 was bound and brought into the imperial 
presence. The Emperor was. content with handing this ill-condi¬ 
tioned fellow over to the keeper of prisoners, after he had given him 
a severe reprimand. Next, while at the halting-place of Bahronch 
the mother of Chingiz Khan 2 came and demanded justice, and sued 
for retaliation against Jahjar Khan the Abyssinian, who had basely 
•lain Chingiz Khan. After the circumstances had been investigated 
thj murderer confessed, and the Emperor had him thrown under the 
feet of an elephant. Next, while the siege of Surat was actually 
in progress, Ibrahim Husain Mirza after his defeat went from the 
station of Sarnal to the confines of Patan,*aud joined Muhammad 
Husain Mirza and Shah Mirza. Here they thought of a plan for 
^raising the sioge of the fort of Surat. Their scheme was as follows : 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza was to go towards Hindustan with a view to 
stirring up rebellion, while Muhammad Husain Mirza together with 
Sh£r Khan Fuladi were to lay siege to Patau, so that the Emperor 
becoming uneasy concerning their movements should be obliged to 
come to Ahmadabad. Meanwhile Sayyid Ahmad Khan had shut 
himself up in Patau, and made a brave resistance. Then Qu^b-ud- 
din Muhammad Khan with all the renowned Amirs, who were the 
fief-holders of MM wall and Chand^ri, went to the assistance of 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan. And Rastain Khan and ‘Abd-ul-Matlab 
Khan, and Shaikh Muhammad Bokhari of Dihli came to Ahmadabad, 
and together with A‘zam Khan returned to Patan. Then (P. 148) 
Muhammad Husain Mirza, and Shah Mirza, and Sli^r Khan Fdlddi 
raised the siege, and falling in with them at 5 cosses from Patan 
they fought so fierce a battle that the memory of it will remain on 
the volume of history. The right wing of A‘zam Khan attacked 
the vanguard of the enemy, and also threw their left wing into con¬ 
fusion, and the Amirs doing all that valour could require of them 
stood their ground firmly until the breeze of victory fanned the 

^ The Text has incorrectly Yaklana. Seo Blochm., p, 323, and Brigg’s JFfc- 
rtshta IV, p. 614, ^ 

2 The late king of Gujrat. 
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prosperous banner of the Emperor, and they dispersed the enemy 
like flakes of scattered clouds, and the soldier pursued in quest of 
plunder. But Khan i A^am 1 with a few men did not move from 
bis post, when suddenly like an unexpected calamity Shdr Kh&n 
Fulddi (who was a great opium-eater, *and had been delayed for a 
whole watch at the latrines through constipation, which like a hand¬ 
grip, is a necessary evil with opium-eaters) arrived with 2,000 or 
3,000 horsemen, more or less, on the empty field after both sides 
had done fighting, and attacked Shaikh Muhammad Bokhari, who 
was still engaged with a few of the enemy, and confusion returned 
and Shaikh Muhammad became the rose of the garden*of victory 2 :— 

“ He made a pen of his sword from the point to the hilt, 

It wrote in blood the dictum : He was not." 

Meanwhile Khan i A'zam moved from his place, and charged those 
men on all sides, so that Shdr Khan having contrived to rejoin his 
friends took to flight. When they asked him, “ Why did you kill 
the son of your superior ? 99 he replied, “ We heard that of the 
number of the leaders of the Moghuls Shah Budagh Khan and one 
other through excessive valour would not leave the battle-field, under 
the impression that it was they, we attacked Shaikh Muhammad ; 
but certainly if we had known who it was, we should never have 
taken a step towards killing him.” Then Muhammad Husain Mirza 
went towards the JJakkan, { P. 149), and Sh£r Khan took refuge in 
the fortress of Junagarh, of which place Amir Khan Ghori was 
governor. This victory took place on the 18th of the blessed 
month of ltumzair* in the year nine hundred and eighty (980). 
A'zam Kbdn leaving the fort of Patan in the old manner in charge 
of Ahmad Khdn Bdrhah went to Surat, and paid liis homage to the 
Emperor. And Qutb-ud-diu, and the other Amirs, having managed 
to hunt out of the jungles and forts lkhtiyar-ul-mulk the Abyssinian 
(who had escaped from those to whom he had been given in charge 
as prisoner, and lied to Ahmad-abad 4 and joined the enemy, and after 

1 Anothor name for A‘earn Khan. 

8 Was slain. 

* The ninth month. 

4 Another rending is Ahmad-nayur. Comp p. 164,1. 11 Text. 
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bis flight had laid the foundation of rebellion, and seized several 
places), and having left stations and patrols in that district, at the 
time that the imperial camp came from Surat to Mahmddabdd joined 
the Court. 

Towards the end of the month Zi*qa‘dah l of the aforementioned 
year Ahmadabad became the place of the imperial residence. The 
Emperor stayed in that place ten days, and having conferred the 
government of Ahmadabad on A‘zam Khan, and having given the 
other cities to the other Amirs of the Atgah-clan, 2 and having pre¬ 
sented Muzaffar Khan with two and a half cosses as jugir, and 
having given away Sarangpur, and Ujjain, and the whole of the 
district of Malvvah, on the day of the Festival of Qorban he march¬ 
ed out from Ahmadabad, and in the mont^ Muharram 3 of the year 
nine hundred and eighty-one (981), moving from station to station, 
arrived at Ajmfr. At this place he received a letter from Sha‘id, 
Khan containing news of the capture of Mirza Ibrahim, and of his 
departure from a world full of trouble and degradation. And on 
the 2nd of Qafar 4 in this year the metropolis was once more glorified 
and adorned by the return of His Imperial Majesty. 

The following is a compendium of the adventures of Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza. He went first from Gujrat to Mirat’h with the in¬ 
tention of stirring up rebellion and revolt in that kingdom. He 
plundered a caravan which was going to Agrah (P. 150), and came 
to Nagor, in which place Farrukh Khan, son of Khan-i Kal&n, shut 
himself up. The Mirza plundered some of the houses in the suburbs, 
and having stayed there one day went off to Narnoul. When he 
had arrived within 20 cosses of Narncul it happened that Rai Ram 
and Rai Singh, who had been entrusted with guarding the road to 
Gujrat, taking about 1,000 horsemen with them set off by forced 
inarches from Jodhpur to Nagor. Then Farrukh Khan set off in 
their company in pursuit of the Mirza, and alighted at K’hatouli. 
The Mirza fled without leaving any mark or trace, and so got off. 
When the Musalmans in the camp were keeping the fast, they halted 

1 The eleventh month. 

See above p. 49, mte 4. 

3 The first month. 

4 The second month. 
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by the side of a great tank in that neighbourhood with the intention 
of breaking fast, then the Mirza, having gone some distance and 
returned, on the second night of the blessed month of Ramzan* in 
the year nine hundred and eighty (9S0) taking them quite unawares 
made a night-attack on them, and attacking them suddenly on both 
flanks rained a shower of arrows upon them. They on their side 
seized their shields and did not waver, but fought manfully. And 
he, since he could not prevail, and his men did not amount to 700, 
found himself in difficulties, and retreated. In that dark night 
many of his soldiers becoming scattered were taken prisoners in the 
villages and wildernesses, and were put to death on the spot where 
they were taken. Of this number a 100 men fell into the hands of 
Farrukh Khdn, and became food for the sword. And others were 
wounded and after a hundred troubles managed to reach the Mirza. 
But through the disgracefulness of their wicked enterprise their 
affairs nowhere prospered. So the Mirzd with 300 men, ravaging 
the country as he went, crossed the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and 
came to th q pargana of A'zamptir, which had formerly been his jagir. 
He thought that, since Sambhal was in its rear, a fortress like 
Mount Kumdun, and in front a moat like the Ganges, if he were 
to take refuge there and settle himself in that place, many men 
would return to him (P. 151). But this idea of his was not realized, 
and the imperial Amirs hemmed him in on every side, and the mean¬ 
ing of the [Arabic saying] “ Expectancy hinders advance* ” became 
manifest. 

Husain Khdn 8 Mahdi Qasim Khani at that time, before the pub¬ 
lication of the news concerning Ibrahim Husain Mirza and his 
going towards Dibli, went to Kant-u-Golah, which was his jdgir, 
with the intention of quelling the insurgents of Badaun and Patyali. 
Meanwhile Makhdum-ul-mulk Miilana ‘Abd-ullah Sulfanpuri, and 
Kdjah Bahdr Mai, who was waJcil and absolute wazir> wrote a letter 
to him from Fatbpur informing him, that Ibr&him Husain Mirzd 

1 The ninth month. 

* Such seems to me to bo the meaning of A{-{alabu raddu-t-fartg ; but I am 
not sure. 

• He was sistor’s son and also son-in-law to Mahdi Qasim Khan, (Blochm., 
p. 372). For this reason ho is called Mahdi-Qasitn-Khdni. 
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having suffered defeat on two occasions had arrived in the vicinity 
of Dihli, and that, since the Emperor was absent from the Capital, 
his lordship would* do well to hasten thither' as quickly as possible. 
In accordance with this request he proceeded in that direction, but 
when he had arrived on his march at the village of Oudh, in the 
pargana of Jalesah 1 , news came in that Rajah Awesar, who had 
continually infested the roads since the accession of the Emperor, 
and had kept up rebellion in the vicinity of A'grah, had now become 
a regular brigand. Moreover that he had already had many severe 
encounters, and obstinately fought skirmishes with some of the 
renowned Amirs, and had slain many excellent men, and was now 
hidden in the jungle of the village of Nourahi in the pargana of 
Jalesah. At midday on the 15th of the bussed month of Ramzan* 
in the aforesaid year, when the men were off their guard and march¬ 
ing in loose order, and most of them were fasting, suddenly the 
rattle of musketry and arrows burst on them, and they found them¬ 
selves engaged in a hot skirmish. The Rajah with the help of the 
villagers 8 had erected crow3’-nests in the trees, and from that vantage- 
ground many useful men became marks 4 for arrows and musket-balls, 
and some were martyred, and others were wounded. At the very 
beginning of the battle-moil (P. 152) a musket-ball struck Husain 
Khan below the knee, glanced off and struck his. saddle and spent 
itself on the head of his horse. He became faint and nearly fell 
from his saddle, but with great presence of mind he grasped the 
pommel of his saddle and kept his seat. I threw water on his face. 
Those who were around him and in front thought that it was perhaps 
weakness caused by fasting, but I seized his bridle wishing to draw 
him under the shelter of a tree, where he might be safe from the 
shower of arrows. When there he opened his eyes and contrary to 
his usual custom shot a glance of anger at me, and querulously made 
signs as much as to say, “ What are you holding my reins for ? You 
had better go down into the battle.” Southey left him in that state 

1 Elliot and Blochmann Jalesar, 

* The ninth month. 
ft'Comp. p. 10, note 2. 

4 The word used hero seems to be tho Hindi bishai = bikhai, Sanskr. viskaya 
object. 
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and went down and joined in the fray. Such confusion then raged, 
and so many men were killed on both sides, that imagination were 
too weak to number them. Eventually, in accordance with [the 
promise] “ Al-Islam shall conquer, and not be conquered,” towards 
evening the breeze of victory blew to the side of the small handful 
of religious warriors, and the infidels company by company and 
crowd by crowd took to flight, but not before our soldiers were so 
tired that they could scarcely wield a sword or shoot an arrow. In 
that thick forest they became so commingled, that friend could not 
be distinguished from foe, and yet through weakness they could not 
make an end of one another. Some of the servants of God showed 
such fortitude as to merit the excellence both of waging a holy 
war, and also of maintaining a strict fast. But I on the contrary 
was so weak, that I took a single draught of water to moisten my 
throat, for want of which some gave up the ghost, and several ex¬ 
cellent friends of mine became martyrs :— 

u Never does Heaven regard my affair, 

Nor make me happy in granting me a single wish. 

It moistens not my lip with a drop of water, 

Except it rain my eye-blood on my bosom.” 

After this victory Husain Khdn returned by forced marches to 
Kdnt-u-Golah, and strengthened those places. At the same time 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza, arrived in the neighbourhood of the pargana 
of Lak’hnou, which is (P. 153) fifteen cosses from Sambhal. 1 

In spite of that wound [Husain Khan] riding in a litter advanced 
to B&ns Bardli in order to force the Mirza into action, and from that 
place he readied Sambhal in one day by a forced march. When 
the Mirzd became assured of this bold stroke of his, he did not see 
the advantage of fighting, but retreated by way of Amrobah, in the 
neighbourhood of Lak'hnou, and put a distance of fourteen cosses 
betweeu us and him. Butftf he had attacked Husain Khan in his 
wounded state, God knows what would have been the issue! It 
was one of the mistaken pieces of policy on the part of the Mirzd, 
that lie did not attack Husain Khan when he was in this weak state. 


Sambhal was the paternal estate of Ibr&lnm Husain Mirza. Elliot V, 605. 
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Mu‘in-ud-din Khan Farankhudi, governor of Sambhal, with a con- 
siderable force, and various other Amirs, ydy/V-holders of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who had taken refuge in the fortress, when they heard at 
midnight the roll of the drums of Ilusain Khan, thought that the 
Mirza was upon them, and were quite overcome with fear. But, 
when from the extremity of the fort the cry arose that it was 
Husain Khan coining to their assistance, they came out joyfully 
to meet him. The next day they came to the abode of Shaikh 
Fath-ullah Tarin 1 , who was one of the renowned deputies of Shaikh* 
ul-islam Falhpuri, and sat in council and considered it advisable 
that all of them together with Tolak Khan Quchin® and Beg Ntirin 
Khan and Kahman Qnli Khan and Kakar ‘All Khan and the other 
Amirs of the jagtr of the neighbourhood ojj Dihli, who were come 
to repulse the Mirza, should wait for us in the pnrgana of Ahar on 
the bank of the river Ganges, and that when a junction should have 
been effected, we should carry out whatever plans they might fix 
upon. Husain Khan exclaimed 44 Good God! The Mirza came to 
this neighbourhood with a small party of horse, while you with an 
army twice or four times as large as his (P. 154) were at the 
fortress of Sambhal; and you twenty or thirty Amirs, all old sol¬ 
diers too, with a large force are so dismayed that you would shut 
yourselves up in the fortress of A'har, which is a regular rat-hole. 
This will give occasion to the Mirza to become bold and to ravage 
the imperial territories. Now there are two courses open to us, 
one of which wo must follow. Either you must cross the Ganges, 
and under cover of that old fortress must intercept the Mirza, and 
prevent his getting over the Ganges. I will follow up in his rear, 
and we shall see what will happen. Or I will hasten and cross the 
Ganges and head the Mirza, while you pursue him. This is our 
duty as loyal subjects.” But they could not agree upon any course 
until Husain Khan, driven by necessity, went off in baste with the 
horsemen he had to the Amirs at Ahar, and inveighed loudly 
against their shutting themselves up in that fortress. He brought 
them out, and in turn held a council with them. “ The enemy,” 
he said, “ is enclosed in the heart of the country, and is just like a 

x Another reading is Afghan Tarbanf, and Elliot (T'ibaqat-i Akbari) Tarbati\ 

2 See !>• 54, note 2, 
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hare appearing in the midst of a camp, if you move briskly we shall 
be able to make a fine coup and take him alive, and the glory of the 
victory will be yours.” They replied : “ In accordance with the 
written instructions of Makhdum-ul-mulk and Hajah Bah&r Mai 
we have driven the Mirza out of the neighbourhood of Dihli, and 
compelled him to make for Sambhal. Now Mu‘in-ud-din Ahmad 
Khdn, commandant of that district, and the y^V-holders of that 
neighbourhood are responsible for the matter. But we are merely 
ordered to defend Dihli, and not to wage a war against the Mirza, a 
course in which various dangers are to be dreaded. 1 Meanwhile 
intelligence arrived that the Mirza had plundered Amrohah, and 
having crossed the Ganges at the ford of Choubalah was marching 
rapidly on Labor. Then Husain Khan, being convinced of lack of 
loyalty on the part of the Amirs, (P. 155) hastily separated himself 
from them, and went by forced marches to Gadha Muktesar in order 
to capture the Mirzd :— 

“ Take up thine abode with the favorites of fortune, 

Flee, swift as an arrow, from the unfortunate.” 

The only ones of the imperial Amirs who supported him were Turk 
Subhdn Quli and Farrukh Diwanah ; but while he was at this place 
the Amirs of Ahar wrote him a letter, saying : “ Do not be in a 
hurry, for we will join you. Eleven are bettor than nine.” And 
they came more by compulsion than of free will, and the verse* of 
the glorious word : “ Thou lookest on them as united, but their hearts 
are divided ” exactly fits the case of those people. The Mirza, like 
the rook on a cleared chess-board, came into the heart of the country, 
plundering and ravaging the towns iii his way. When he arrived 
at the village of Payal, the Mirza’s men committed such atrocities 
on the Musalman people and their families as cannot well he de¬ 
scribed. For instance, twelve virgins in that village were ill-treated 
to such a degree that they died. Other towns were treated in just 

1 They meant, doubtless, that they were not suro how far they might he 
pleasing the Emperor, if they proceeded to extremities with the Mirza, whose 
wife Gulrukh B£gum was a daughter of Kamran Mirza and consequently the 
Emperor's first cousin. But see tho result, p. 161 Text. 

* A1 Qur’an LIX, 14. 
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the same way. Husain Klian advanced gradually in the track of 
the Mirza, with the Amirs in his rear, till they came to Sarhind. At 
that place they turned refractory and took the opportunity of all 
remaining behind. But Husain Khan not being content [to remain] 
with the force that he had, which did not number 100 men, left 
Sarhind by rapid marches, together with the two [Amirs mentioned 
above], and arrived at Ludiyanah. There intelligence arrived that 
on the Mirza’s reaching the environs of Lahdr, the garrison had shut 
the gates against him, and that the Mirza had passed on thence and 
gone to Sher Gadha and Jahni. 

Now Husain Quli Khan, who was beseiging Nagarkot and the 
fort of Kangrah, heard of the Mirza’s doings, and having made an 
agreement with the Hindus (P. 156), andj'eceived from the people 
of Nagarkdt five man of gold as a douceur , after reading the khu(bah 
in the Emperor’s name, set out from that place with Mirza Yusuf 
Khan and Masnadi ‘All 1 Fattu, a gliuldm of ‘Adali, Isma’il Quli 
Khan, Rajah Birbar, and other Amirs, and pursued him as far as 
Sankrah. When Husain Khan heard news of this, under the in¬ 
fluence of that madness which so often attacks the wits of poor 
mortals, he swore an oath that he would not touch food until he 
came up with Husain Quli Khan. He crossed the river Biyah at 
the ford of Talwandi, and went by forced marches to Sher Gadha 
a dependency of Jahni. There he paid a visit to his reverence Shaikh 
Da’ud Qadiri Jahni-wal, the greatest Pole-star, the master and 
asylum of sainthood (God sanctify his tomb !). When food was 
served, he excused himself from eating on account of his oath. The 
Shaikh observed that it was easy to atone for an oath, but silly to 
distress one’s friends. The Khan immediately called for a slave, 
and set him free, 2 and thus atoned for his oath. He then partook 

1 Masnadi l AU is an Afghan title. Tt was given to Fattu Kh&n, or Fath 
Khan. He seems to be the same Fath Khan whom Sulaiman Kararani put in 
charge of Rohtas in Bih&r (Text, p. 77). Blochm, p. 602. 

a A1 Qur’an Y, 91. “ God will not punish you for an inconsiderate word 

in your oaths. the expiation of such [an oath shall be] the feeding of 

ten poor men with such moderate food as ye feed your families withal; or to 
clothe them; or to free the neck; but he who shall not find [wherewith to 
perform one of these throe things] shall fast throe days.” 
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of food, and benefited by the gracious words which he heard. He 
remained there that night. The monastery of the Shaikh provided 
entertainment for all the party, and his private fields furnished grass 
and corn for the horses. In the morning he left the place. 

Three days after this I came from Labor to Slier Gadh, and attend¬ 
ed his reverence for four days, seeing and hearing such things as had 
never entered my imagination, and the mystery of the saying, 
u When they desire the remembrance of God &e. ” became manifest. 
And I extemporized some verses, which I presented, and they were 
accepted. The verses are as follows : — 

“ 0 ! the stock of thine origin is free from water and clay, 
(P. 157) Thy pure spirit like the Prophet is the mercy of the worlds. 
Thy mighty name is David, through the impression of it, 
Like Solomon, spirits and men come under thy signet. 

“ There is the face of God ”, 1 I could not understand for years, 
I saw thy face, and the pupil of the eye of truth became clear.** 

I requested to bo allowed to renounce the work and burden of worldly 
affairs, and to choose for myself the office of sweeping the monastery. 
But he would not permit it, and said that I ought now to go to 
Hindustan. So I took leave in such a desolate state of mind and 
distraction of heart, as may no other ever experience, and prepared 
to depart. At the moment of departure lamentation involuntarily 
burst forth from my sorrowing soul, and when this came to the ears 
of his reverence, although no one is properly allowed to remain in 
that monastery more than three days, he kept me there a fourth, and 
told me things, the sweetness of which still remains in my heart:— 

“ I go homeward from this door, 

But my heart is without choice : 

I lament so much that you would think 
I was going to a foreign country.” 

And a few of my own adventures I propose (if God will) to recount 
in the appendix to this book. 

1 A1 Qur’fcn IT, 109 “ The East and the West is God’s : therefore, whichever 
way wo turn, there is the face of God .* Truly God is Omnipresent, Omniscient.” 
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One stage from Tulambah* Ilusain Kh&n wrote a letter to Husain 
Qv'U Khan, saying: “ Since I have come 400 cosses by forced 
inarches, if you would let me be a participator in this victory, and 
postpone,the battle one day, it would be only friendly.” Husain 
Quli Khan said “ All right!,” and sent the courier back. But that 
very d*„y, as quickly as ever he could, outside the fortress of Tulam¬ 
bah, which is within 40 cosses of Mult&n, he commenced the attack. 
The Mirza had gone on a hunting expedition, and was quite unaware 
of hi° approach. Some of the Mirza’s men were preparing to march, 
and others were quite unprepared and (P. 158) dispersed about, and 
not drawn up in any regular order of battle. Mas‘ud Husain Mirz&, 
younger brother of Mirza Ibrahim Husain, took the initiative, and 
atL .kcd the force of Husain Quli Khan, but his horse stumbled on 
the uneven ground, and he fell to the ground and was taken prisoner. 
When Mirza Ibrdhim Husain returned from hunting, all chance was 
gone, and however bravely he fought and charged repeatedly it 
made no difference, and so, seeing that he could do nothing, he turned 
his reins and fled. The day after the victory Husain Khan arrived 
at Tulambah with eighty or ninety men, and drums beating. Husain 
Quli Khan showed him the battle-field and recounted to him each 
man’s exploits. Husain Khan then said : “ Since the enemy has escap¬ 
ed with his life, you ought to pursue him and take him prisoner, for the 
business is not yet complete.” Husain Quli Khan replied: M Since 
I have come by forced marches from Nagarkdt, and my army baa 
*]been subjected to great exertions in the mountain district, and is not 
in proper condition, this victory is enough for me, now let other 
friends have a turn.” Husain Khan now hoped that his turn was 
eome, and that the hardships and forced marches of 500 cosses had 
a way for him, so he took his leave, and pressed forward. 

■ ' \ 

Some of his men, who were worn out with fatigue, he sent with the 
elephants and drums to Labor, and taking but a few men with him 
be continued the pursuit of the hapless Mirza. There was but a 
short distance between him and the Mirza, when one night the latter 
with 400 horsemen halted on the banks of the Biyah and Satlij, at- 
the point where the two streams unite. The Jhils, who are a low 

1 fabagdt-i Akbari has here Talwandi, Elliot V, 608. Comp. Text, p. 156 ? L 6. 
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class of Multan peasants, assembled and made a night attack on him, 
and poured a shower of arrows (P. 159) upon him. The Mirzd with 
a party of men, some of them wounded, and some of them disabled and 
in a miserable plight, did what he could to beat off their assailants* 
But, in accordance with the proverb 1 

“ A shout is enough for a conquered army,” 

the Jluls came off victorious. Suddenly during the encounter an 
arrow, by the decree of God, struck the Mirzd on the back of his 
head and came out at his throat. Then since all was over with him 
he changed his dress, and his men left him and fled scattered in all 
directions. But wherever they went, they became marks for the arrow 
of fate and went to ri jribution. One or two old servants of the 
Mirzd dressed him in the garments of a Kalan'dar* and endeavoured 
to get him into some place of safety. In his extreme weakness they 
brought him for refuge to spend the night in the abode of a hermit 
Dervish, Shaikh Zakariyd by name, who openty applied a molifying 
ointment to the wound of the Mirzd, but secretly sent information 
of his whereabouts to Sa‘id Khan at Multan : — 

u Wherever an ascetic dwells, 

There treachery is found.” 

Sa‘id Khdn sent a ghuldm , Doulat Khan by name, to bring in the 
Mirzd a prisoner, and wrote a dispatch and sent it to the Court at 
the time that the Emperor was coming to Ajmir on his return from 
Gujrdt. When Husain Khan heard of the capture of the Mirza, ho 
hastened to Multan, and saw Sa'id Klidn. Husain Khdn made 
some difficulty about seeing the Mirzd and said : “ If when I see him 
I should 8aldm to him, it will be inconsistent with my loyalty to 
the Court; and if I do not, it will be uncourteous, and the Mirzd 
will say to himself, ‘This Qulqachif when he received quarter at the 
siege of Satwds, thought good to make salams without number; now 

* Roebuck I, p. 294. 

* A wandering Mus&lmdn ascetic. 

* ThiB word occurs again p. 191, 1. 20 Text. 
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that evil days are fallen upon me, he treats me cavalierly V* When 
the Mirza heard of his ceremonious words, (P. 160) he said : “ Come 
and see me without obeisance, for I waive that.’’ Still he made his 
ealam, when he went to see him. The Mirza said with sorrow: “ I 
had no intention of rebellion and revolt, but when it became a matter 
of life anf\ death, I took my own course and threw myself into a 
foreign country, but even there I was not left alone. Since by fate’s 
decree this defeat was destined to come upon me, would that I had 
been defeated by you, who are my co-religionist, that it might have 
brought you into notice, and not by this Husain Quli Khan, who is an 
alien in religion and sect!” Husain Khan then returned to Kant- 
u-Golah, and there he heard that the Mirza after a short respite had 
died in prison at Multan :— 

“ He counted a few breaths, and became helpless, 

Destiny smiled that he too was no more.” 

Husain Khan went from K&nt-u-Golah to the Court. And Husain 
Quli Khan came from the Panj&b and brought with him Nas‘ud 
Husain Mirza with his eyes blindfolded, and a number of other prisoners 
of the followers of the Mirza, to Fathpur. They numbered nearly 
300 persons, and he brought them prisoners before the Emperor, with 
the skins of asses, hogs, and dogs drawn over their faces. Some 
of them were put to death by various ingenious tortures, and the re* 
f mainder were let go free. Husain Khan had taken prisoners and 
taken with him some 100 of the followers of the Mirza, men of deter¬ 
mination (who had attained the rank of Khan, and after the defeat 
on the way to Mult&n had taken refuge with Husain Khan). Now, 
when he heard at his own house the news [of the savage treatment of 
the prisoners], be gave these men leave to quit his pargana . Husain 
Quli Kh&n mentioned this body of prisoners, when he was in attendance 
on the Emperor. Husain Khan sent a representation to Court that, 
since he had received no orders from the Emperor to put them to 
death, he had released that band of prisoners, and so had performed a 
gracious act which might be attributed to His Majesty, The Emperor 
(P. 161) forgave him, and imposed no penalty on him for the act. 

At this time Sa‘id Khan came from Multan to pay his homage to the 
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Emperor, and brought with him the head of Mirzd Ibrahim MirzS, 
which be had bad dissevered from his body after his death. And this 
became the foundation of his favour as a courtier:— 

“ Every bit of dust, which the wind blows away, 

Was once a F&ridun or a Kaiqabad 1 . 

Sweet it is to practise fate’s agriculture, 

To sow* a Faridun, and reap a Khaqan 8 .” 

In the year nine hundred and eighty (980) Nagarkdt was taken by 
Husain Quli Khan. The following is an epitome of the history, of 
the event. The Emperor from his youth up had shown a special 
predilection and inclination for the society of various religious sects, 
such as Brahmans, and n.usicians, and other kinds of Hindus. Ac¬ 
cordingly at the beginning of his reign a certain Brahman musician, 
Gaddi Brahmaindas by name, whose whole business was perpetually 
to praise the Hindus, and who was possessed of a considerable amount 
of capacity and genius, came to the Court. By means of conversing 
with the Emperor and taking advantage of the idiosyncrasies of his 
disposition, he crept day by day more into favour, until he attained t& 
high rank, and was honoured with the distinction of becoming the 
Emperor’s confidant, and it became a case of “ Thy flesh is my flesh, 
end thy blood my blood.” He first received the title of Kab Rai 4 , 
meaning Prince of Poets, and afterwards that of R&jati Birbar* 
meaning 44 Renowned Warrior.” When the Emperor’s mind became 
alienated from Rajah Jai Chand, commandant of Nagarkdt, who was 
in attendance at the Court, he appointed that fortress as j&gir to 
Birbar, and having imprisoned Jai Chand, he wrote a farmdn to 
Husain Quli Kh&n, ruler of L&hdr, to seize Nagarkdt and band it 

t Comp. Hamlet I. 5. 

Imperious Crosar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keop the wind away : 

O, that the earth which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expell the winter’s flaw ! 

8 There is a play on the words Kishtan to sow, Kush tan to kill. 

• The meaning is, to kill a hero and so gain the favour of an Emperor. 

4 Sansk. Kahi R6ja. 

* Sansk. vfra-vara best warrior. 
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over to Birbar. Husain Quli Khdn, tvith the other Amirs of the 
Panjab such as Mirzd Yusuf Khan, and Ja‘fir Khdn son of Qaz6q 
Khan, and Tattu Masnadi ‘All &c., first took by assault Dahmiri, and 
Gwaly&r, and Koltah an exceedingly lofty fortress, and reduced 
that district (P. 162). Then, leaving there a force to occupy the 
district, he passed over a very difficult pass with elephants, horses, 
camels, and his whole suit, and large cannon, and immense mortars, 
and laid seige to the fortress of Kangrak. I myself in the year 
nine hundred and ninety-eight, when I went to Nagarkot, had oc¬ 
casion to cross that pass, and it is scarcely an hyperbole to say that 
the foot of the*ant in those rugged places would slip through fear. 
Then Bidhi Chand, son of Jai Chand, thinking that his father had 
died in prison, shut himself up in the fort. ^The temple of Nagarkot, 
which is outside the city, was taken at the very outset. It is 
a place whither lacs 1 and lacs of men, or rather Jcrors and lerors of 
men, assemble at fixed periods, and bring ass-loads and ass-loads of 
gold and silver coins, and stuffs and merchandise and other precious 
things, store-fuls without number, as offerings. On this occasion 
many mountaineers became food for the flashing sword. And that 
golden umbrella 8 , which was erected on the top of the cupola of the 
temple, they riddled with arrows, many of which may be seen hang¬ 
ing there to this day. And black cows 8 , to the number of 200, to 
which they pay boundless respect, and actually worship, and present 
to the temple, which they look upon as an asylum, they let loose, 
and the Musalmdus killed them all. And, while the arrows and 
bullets were continually falling like drops of rain, through their zeal 
and excessive hatred of idolatry they filled their shoes full of blood, 
and threw it on the doors and walls of the temple. So many Brah¬ 
mans, sojourners in the temple, were killed, that both friends and 
strangers heap a thousand thousands of curses on the head of Birbar, 
who reckoned himself a saint among the Hindus (curse on them ! ). 
So the outer city was taken. Then they threw up mounds and 
batteries and opened a fire of great guns on the palace of Bidhi 

1 Lac * 100,000. 

Kror = 10,000,000. 

3 Qhatar , but property chatta or chatti . 

• Called Yaks. 
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Chand. In this bombardment nearly eighty persons lost their 
lives 1 . Bidhi Chand by a hundred artifices (P. 163) managed to 
effect his escape, and got off in peace, but the fortress was within an 
ace of being taken. At this juncture news arrived of the disturbances 
caused by Mirza Ibrahim Husain, and how that he was making for 
Ldhdr: moreover the army of Husain Quli Khan was suffering 
great hardships. For these reasons and causes he concluded a treaty 
with* them. They paid as tribute five man of gold according to the 
weight of Akbar Shah, which was one year’s revenue of the temple, 
and much stuff and precious things of all kinds. And in the month 
Shavvdl* of this year he read the Khutbah , and stamped coin in the 
Emperor’s name is that district, and having put all things straight 
he built the cupola of a lofty mosque over the gateway of Itajah 
Jai Chand. 

Then Husain Quli Khan set off to oppose the Mirz&s. When he 
arrived at the village of Chamari he received the honour of paying 
his respects to that paragon of pilgrims, that offspring of renowned 
saints Khwdjah ‘Abd-ush-Shahid, grandson of Khwajah Ahrar 3 (God 
sanctify his spirit!), who promised him victory, and gave the Khan 
his own dress as a present. The result of this prayer was, that hav¬ 
ing arrived by forced marches at Tulambah 4 , he gained the glorious 
victory which my historical pen has already narrated:— 

“ We are deeply wounded in our hearts, 
lb will not be without its effect, 

Be sure, on all those • 

For whomsoever we pray in sincerity.” 

In this year also Sulaimdn Kiraram, ruler of Bengdl, who gave him¬ 
self the title of ffazrati A‘la, and had conquered the city of Katak- 
u-Banaras, that mine of heathenism, and having made the strong¬ 
hold of Jagan&t’h into the home of Islam, held sway from Kamru 5 to 

a By one shot. Tabaq&t i Akbari, Elliot V, 358. 

* The eighth month. 

8 See p. 57. 

4 The Text has sometimes Tulambah , at others Tulabnah, 

4 That is Kdmrup in Assam. 
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Orisd, attained the mercy of God. His son Bayazfd succeeded him ; 
but in the course of five or six months he was slain by the Afghans, 
and his brother Da’ud bin Sulaiman attained the sovereignty. 

In this year, or in the year preceding, that remnant of the saints, 
and essence of the pure, that illuminator of the thoughts of the 
heart, and examiner into the secrets of sin, that attracted pilgrim, the 
righteous (P. 164) in his acts, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Ambit r hi J -WaI 
(God sanctify his spirit !) attained translation from this miserable 
caravanserai to the eternal habitation. A summary of the events of 
the life of that possessor of Perfection and Ecstasy will be inserted 
(if God will) in the account of the Shaikhs of the period. 

In the year nine hundred and eighty-one (981) the Emperor 
mounted a dromedary, to go and quench Jdie fire of rebellion in 
Gujrat and to settle the affairs of those disturbances, and by forced 
marches went in the course of nine days from Fathpur to Ahmadabad, 
and fought a battle with the army which was beseiging A‘zam Khdn 
in the fortress. lie came off victorious, and returned to the Seat of 
the Khalifate. 

The following is an epitome of those events. When the Em¬ 
peror came the first time after giving Ahmadabad to Khan-i A‘zam, 
the rebels raised a general revolt in that place and followed each his 
own devices. Ikhtiydr-ul-mulk 3 Gujrati taking all the Abyssinians 
with him seized Ahmadnagar and that neighbourhood ; and Muham¬ 
mad Husain Mirza came from the Dak’hin and first of all endeavour¬ 
ed to reduce Surat; but Qulxj Khdn shut himself up in that place 
and succeeded in keeping him at bay and repulsed him. So he 
retired on Kambhayat* and took possession of that place. A‘zam 
Khan marched himself against Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk. Several engage¬ 
ments took place between the two opposed forces between Ahmad- 
nagar and Tdar, and the claim of victory was put to the arbitration 
of the sword. And he commissioned Nourang Khan, son of Qufcb-ud- 
din Muhammad Khdn together with Sayyid Hamid to go toward 
Kambhayat against Muhammad Husain Mirza. Muhammad Husain 

**Ambit'h{ is a town in the confines of Lak’hnou. Vol, III, p. 15 Text. 

8 Comp. p. 152. 

• That is Cambay. 
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Mirzd in many fierce encounters showed time after time the greatest 
obstinacy and valour, but at last he suffered defeat and fled and 
joined Ikhtiyar Klidn. (P. 165) The sons of Sh£r Khan Fuladi, and 
the son of Jahjdr Khan Habshi also helped to swell his numbers and 
to turn the balance of power in his favour. Their intention was 
to go by forced marches by a different route, and so reach Ahmad- 
dbad. Klian-i A'zam outstripped them and got there first. Then he 
sent for Qutb-ud~din Ahmad Khan from Bahronch, and not having 
full confidence in some of his men he shut himself up in the fortress. 
Then the Gujratees with a force of nearly 20,000 men, consisting of 
Moghuls, Gujratees, Afghans, Abyssinians, and Rajpoots came and 
beseiged him. Skirmishes took place every day, and Fazil Muhammad 
Khan, son of Rashid Khan-i Kulan was slain in one of those en¬ 
counters. Klian-i A‘zam kept sending daily dispatches to the Court, and 
urging the Emperor to come to his assistance. Accordingly he issued 
orders to the Divans to supply with necessaries those Amirs who 
had gone with him on the former expedition, and to pay ready money 
from the imperial treasury to those soldiers who had served in the 
last campaign, which had lasted a whole year, and were now without 
accoutrements. To Husain Quli Khan he gave the title of Khan 
Jahdn, and appointed him, with the Amirs of 'the Panjab, to that 
province, and Sa‘id Khdn he appointed to Multan, and sent them to 
their respective destinations. Shuja'at KhAn he sent forward with 
camp equipage, and set out himself on Sunday the twenty-fourth 
of Rabi‘us sani 1 mounted on camels fleet of foot and swift as the 
wind, and passing by way of Basawar and Todah accomplished 100 
cossea in two days. On the 26th of that month he arrived at Ajmir, 
at the blessed shrine of that Bestower of Splendour® (may the peace 
of the mighty God be on its inhabitants ! ), and attained the honour 
of paying a visit to that honoured shrine, and afterwards on the 
same day he continued his march. At the village of BaliyAnah he 
reviewed the army, and settled the distribution of the forces. He 
gave Mirza KhAn,® son of the late Khan KhAnAn Bairam Khan, the 

1 The fourth month. 

* Khwdjah Mu’fn-ud-dfn Chisti. 

* See Eiphinatone, p. 513, note. 
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command of the centre. (He is now the Kh&n Khdndn and had 
been appointed to subdue the Dak’him) And (P. 160) Sayyid 
Mahmud Kh&n Barha and Qadiq Muhammad Kbdn and others he 
associated with him. The command of the right wing he gave to 
Nur Muhammad Khan-i Kalan, that of the left wing to Wazlr Khan; 
and that of the vanguard to Muhammad Quli Khan and Tarkhan 
Diwanah. He kept under his own command 100 horse, all veterans 
and picked men out of thousands. His whole force did not consist 
of more than 3,000 horse. 

On Tuesday the 3rd of Jam&da’l- avval they arrived at the village 
of Kaii, 20 cosses from Ahmadabad. A detachment of the enemy 
issued from the fortress, and drew themselves up across the line 
of march of the emperial force. A battl^ took place, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the enemy became food for the sword and were 
annihilated. Since the Emperor had given no orders for the taking of 
the fortress, they pressed on 6 cosses further, and when the imperial 
cavalcade came up, they halted there to rest. Then the Emperor dis¬ 
tributed arms to the men from his private armoury, so that all might 
be fully armed. ^ 9 af Khan was sent in advance to open up communi¬ 
cations with Kh&n-i A‘zam. At this time the enemy were steeped 
in the sleep of negligence. When they heard the sound of the 
trumpets, they rushed in confusion to mount their horses, and Mu¬ 
hammad Husain Mirzd with two or three horsemen rode to the banks 
of the river to find out what it meant. It happened that Turk 
SubMn Quli had also gone down to the river from our side with 
two or three men. Muhammad Husain Mirzd asked him: “My 
lord, what army is that ?” “ The imperial army ” he replied. The 

Mirza said, “ My scouts informed me to-day that they had left him 
fourteen days’ march off at Fathpur. If this be the imperial army, 
where are the elephants which always accompany it ?” The other 
replied, “ How could elephants (P. 167) travel a distance of 400 cosses 
by forced marches in nine days !” Then Muhammad Husain Mirzd 
commenced the attack with the army in battle array, after sending 
Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk with 500 horse against Khan-i A‘zam to prevent his 
. ipaking a sally from the fortress. The imperial army crossed the 
river, but Muhammad Husain Mirza anticipated them, and with 
22 
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1,500 Moghuls belonging to Fidai (who lmd already attained the title 
of Khan? and was on the look out for further promotion and jagtrs , 
and was a man of great determination) charged the vanguard, where 
Muhammad Quli Khan and Tarkhan Diwanah were stationed, and 
swept them before him. The Abyssinians and Afghans together 
charged the left wing, which was under Wazir Khan, and the warriors 
on both sides having come into contest a hundred lives were worth 
but a barleycorn :— 

“ Down to the fish 1 and up to the moon went 

The foot of the standard and the knob of the tent. 

The air became blue, and the ground black ; 

The river boiled at the sound of the drums. 

<r 

With his finger he directed the army to the plain, 

An army that knew no bounds. 

The royal bow came to the string, 

One said Take , and the other said GiveV 

The battle raged so furiously that the event will be remembered 
for revolutions of generations and ages. Now, when the Emperor 
saw that his vanguard was giving way, he raised the cry “ Yd MuHn !”* 
which at that period, and on that day, was his battle-cry, and making 
a desperate chargo broke the ranks of the enemy, and dispersed them 
in the direst confusion : and many heads were scattered to the wind. 
Saif Kh&n Kokali at this juncture charged the ranks of the enemy, 
and plunged into that whirlpool from which he never rose again. 
Jdubammad Husain Mirza did all that mortal endurance is capable 
of in that valley of strife and gallantry, and was not even wounded. 
But at last his spirit exhausted itself, and his horse being wounded 
he fled from the field. His path happened to be intercepted by a 
hedge of thorns, which he endeavoured to make his horse leajv when 
suddenly (P. 168) inexorable Fate seized his reins, and dragging him 
from the saddle threw him to the ground. One Gadai ‘AH by name, 

1 In old Persian poetry the world is said to be supported on a fish ; but, ac¬ 
cording to Indian notions, upon a tortoise. 

“ O Helper 1” 
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a Turk! who had been hotly pursuing him, immediately sprung upon 
him and took him prisoner and brought him to the Emperor. He with 
his usual kindness and good nature contented himself with reprimand¬ 
ing him, and delivered him over to the charge of liai Singh. Mean¬ 
while Wazir Khan was contending manfully with the Abyssinians and 
Gujr&tees, and in this hand-to-hand contest displayed his hereditary 
valour. When the enemy heard of the defeat of Muhammad Husain 
Mirza and Shah Mirza, they turned their backs on the field of battle, 
and valuing dear life more than the chance of conquering kingdoms 
saved their lives by fleetness of foot. At the same time Khan-i 
Kalan performed his part in the action by utterly defeating the sons 
of Slier Khan Puladi. And so the field was cleared of all trace of 
the enemy:— 

“ Thy servants in the field of battle are like tailors, 

Though they are not tailors, 0 King conqueror of realms ! 

By the ell of the spear they measure the stature of thine 
enemies, 

That they may cut them up with the sword, and sew them 
with arrows.” 

After the victory was gained, the Emperor ascended a hill which 
skirted the' field of battle, and applied himself to investigating the 
individual acts of prowess of the combatants, when suddenly Ikhtiyar- 
ul-mulk, who had been employed in keeping Khan-i Alsam from 
joining the Emperor, when he heard the news of the defeat of the 
Mirzas, left off blockading the city and made his appearance on th# 
open plain. Great commotion was observable among his men, and a 
great hubbub arose, so the Emperor ordered a body of men to dis¬ 
charge arrows at them. They raised a terrific shout of “ Yd 
MuHn 7” and stretched on the dust of death the band which was march¬ 
ing in advance of Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk. Now Husain. Khan was of the 
number of the very foremost in the conflict, so that the Emperor 
presented him with his own crescent eimeter which was the most 
renowned of cimeters. And Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk (P. 169) having 
broken his bridle fled with one rein, till his horse fell into a bed of 
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prickly-plants, like an ass into clay, and the swift-footed steed of 
kis life also lost its footing, and became the spoil of the Turk of 
Avenging Death. Sohr&b B 6g Turkm&n, who was pursuing him, 
came up and seized him. At this juncture Ikhtiy&r-ul-mulk said: 
“ Young man you seem to be a Turkman, now Turkmans are followers 
of the blessed ‘All and of his friends. 1 I am a Sayyid of Bukh&ra, 
spare me.” Sohrab Beg replied : “ How can I spare you ? You are 
Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk. I recognized you and have been pursuing you 
headlong.” With that he alighted from his horse and struck his 
bead from his body. Meanwhile some one else went off with his horse, 
so he tucked up the head in his skirt and walked off with it to the 
Emperor, and obtained favourable notice. Nearly 1000 heads fell 
on that battle-field and the Emperor ordered them to make a minaret 
out of those heads,® that it might serve as a warning to rebels. At 
the very time that the turmoil of battle with Ikhtiy&r-ul-mulk ceased, 
the servants of Ilai Singh made Muhammad Husain Mirza descend 
from the elephant, and dispatching him with a blow with a hand- 
spear sent him to the world of non-existence. And they sent his 
head and that of Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk to A'grah :— 

44 Why dost thou tell the story of eloquence ? 

Hear a tale from Death, 

That he may tell to the careless, deaf, and blind : 

To whom I have given, from whom taken strength ; 

How I have bound the hands of kings ; 

In what fashion I have laid low palaces. 

That he may tell thee how I break heroes, 

Head and body and neck. 

That when thou hast heard, through pride of power 

Thou mayesfc not set thy heart on this faithless life.” 

At this time Khan-i A‘zam came out of the fortress and paid his sub¬ 
mission to the Emperor, who embraced him, and treated him with 
the greatest attention, and enquired with kindness after his welfare 


1 That is, arc Shfahs, not Sunnis, 
Comp. p. 10. 
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and that of the other Amirs (P. 170). The Emperor remained five 
days at the dwelling of Ptim&d Khan. He sent Qutb-ud-din Mu¬ 
hammad Khan, with his son Nourang Khan towards Bahronch and 
Ch&npanir to exterminate Shah Mirza ; and Khan-i Kalan he ap¬ 
pointed to the government of Patan, and Wazir Khan to Dulaqah 
and Danduqah. And Shah Quli Khan Muharram, and Rajah 
Bhagwan Das, and Lashkar Khan Bakhshi he sent off by way of 
l'dar towards Agrah ‘and Eathpur, to reduce the district of Rana Udai 
Singh ; and tho town of Badnagar 1 was taken by them. On the 16th 
of Jamada’l avval 2 * he himself marched from Ahmadabad and en- 
eamped at Mahmudabad one of the dwelling places of Sultan 
Mahmud of Gujrat. And from Dulaqah he gave Khan-i A‘zam and 
the other Amirs permission to leave that quarter. Mirza Ghiyas-ud- 
ain ‘Ali Qazawani received the title ot A'gaf Khan , and was 
appointed Diw&n and Bafchsln of Gujrat. On the 3rd of Jamada’s- 
sani 8 the Emperor arrived at Ajmir, and while staying at Sanganir 
he appointed Rajah Todarmal (who had remained at Agrah with a 
view to fitting out 1000 vessels and boats) to go and examine into 
the state of the revenues of Gujrat. On the 7th of Jam&da’s-sairi 
the imperial cavalcade arrived at the metropolis. The whole time 
of his going and coming did not occupy one month and a half. 

On the 25th of this month the rite of circumcision was performed 
on their imperial highnesses the Emperor’s sons. And on the 22nd of 
the month Rajah 4 * * the prince Sultan Salim received the tablet of in¬ 
struction from the hand of the God-fearing Mulana Mir Kalan*, 
the traditionalist of Herat (who was an angel in human form, and 
had been instructed by his reverence the paragon of traditionalists 
Mirak Shah bin Mir Jamal-ud-din), and learnt the lesson “ In the 
name of the gracious and merciful God. The Merciful-One taught 
the Qur&n.”® 

1 Barnagar t Elliot V, 369. 

2 The fifth month. 

• The sixth month. 

• The seventh month. 

* * See Vol. iii, p. 151 Text. 

• Al Quran LV, 1. 
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(P. 171) In this year the Emperor recalled Muzaffar Khan, who 
bad been appointed governor of Sarangpdr, and appointed him prime 
minister, and gave him in addition to his other titles that of Jum- 
lat-ul-mulk. And the Emperor ordered the debts of Shaikh Mu¬ 
hammad,of Bokhara, who was killed in the battle of Patan, and of Saif 
KbAn, who fell in the last battle of Ahmadabad, to be paid out of 
the public treasury. They amounted to a lac of rupees. 

And in this year the Emperor presented a sword to Kajah Todar- 
mal, when he brought with him a clear balance-sheet of the accounts 
of GujrAt. Then he sent him in conjunction with Lashkar Khan 
j Bakhshi (whom most of the people of Hind call Sher Khan) to 
attempt the conquest of Bengal in the service of Mun‘im Khan, the 
KbAn KhanAn. To Shahr-ullah Kambui of Labor he gave the 
title of Shahbaz Khan, and appoihted him Mlr-bakhshi , and this 
rhyme was sealed with his name :— 

“ By the blessing of the favours of the Lord of Conjunction 
I have reached Shahbaz Khan -hood from servitude.” 

At this time Mir Muhassan Bazwi returned from an embassy to 
the Dak’hin, and brought suitable presents from the rulers of that 
country. On the 16th of ShavvAl of this year the Emperor determined 
on a pilgrimage to Ajmir intending to pray for assistance in the 
conquest of Bengal. At the village of DAir, which is four cosses from 
Fat^pur, his reverence the refuge of direction, and possessor of 
saintship, KhwAjah ‘Abd-ush-shahid, 1 grandson of KhwAjah AhrAr 
(may God sanctify his tomb !), made intercession for the release of 
MirzA Sharaf-ud-din, but was refused. Although the Emperor did not 
neglect any marks of due honour and respect, and publicly even read 
the Fatihahf still his reverence felt much grief at the refusal, and 
went away much saddened. At 7 cosses from Ajmir the Emperor 
alighted, and on the 12th (P. 172) of Zi-c *'dah 8 he was honoured 
with the privilege of paying a visit to the blessed burial-place* 

* See Vol. iii, p. 40 Text. 

s A1 QurAn I. SGe Sale in loco ♦ 

• Tho eleventh month, 
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On the 17th of this month took place the entrance of the earth- 
illumining sun, which is the greatest heavenly body and the light- 
giver of the world, into the constellation of Aries 1 :— 

“ The body of the Sun, when it comes from the Fish to the Ram, 
The white horse of day makes the black horse of night white 
of foot.** 

And because of the dignity of this day, which he observes every 
year and passes in joy and gladness, he held a high feast in the 
ancient fashion, and distributed the sum of a lac of rupees to every 
class of person present at the assembly. On the 23rd of the month 
Zi-qa‘dah the Emperor marched out of Ajmir (which in grandeur 
may vie with Constantinople itself), and Arriving at his capital he 
set on foot preparations for an expedition to Bengal, and gave orders 
for the building of boats. Of that number one boat was lion-prowed, 
and another crocodile-prowed. And verily only sea-going vessels 
have such beam and draught. 

Towards the end of the month Zi-hajjah of this year the Author 
by reason of destiny, which is a chain round the foot of decision, 
having parted with Husain Khan, and come from Badaun to A'grah, 
was introduced at Court by Jamal Khan Qurchi, and the late Galen- 
like physician Ayn-ul-mulk. a And since in those days the chatties 
of learning had considerable currency, I was dignified with the honour 
of a conversation the moment I came, and was enrolled in the number 
of the attendants at his assemblies. The Emperor made me dispute 
with sages, who boast of their depth of science, and who admit no 
uninitiated into their presence, and was himself the arbiter. By 
the grace of God, and the strength of my natural talent, and the 
sharpness of my intellect, and the courage, which is inherent in 
youth, I overcame most of them. When at the time of presentation 
they described me as follows : (P. 173) “ This worthy of Badaun has 
broken the head of Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi,” the Emperor desired 

1 The vernal equinox, the nourozi jaldU t the beginning of the 19th year of the 
It&hl, or ora of Akbar. 

* See Yol. iii; p. 164 Text. 
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that I should be presented at once, and his commands were issued to 
that effect. Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi, the Chief Qadr , x was very much 
offended with me because I had not made use of him to obtain my 
introduction. He used to take the opposite side to myself in 
disputation, but the proverb came true “ He that is bitten by a snake 
takes opium,” so that enmity by degrees turned into friendship. 

About this time Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, son and heir of Shaikh Mubarak 
of Nagor, the star of whose knowledge and understanding was 
brilliant, came to Court, and received many marks of distinction. 

In this year a lofty college and high and spacious palaces were 
built on the road to Ajmir. And the cause of this was as follows : 
His Majesty’s extreme devotion induced him every year to go on 
a pilgrimage to that city, and so he ordered a palace to be built at 
every stage between A'grah and that place, and a pillar to be erected 
and a well sunk at every coss . Ever so many hundreds of stags’ 
horns, which the Emperor had killed during the course of his life 
were placed on these pillars as a memorial to the world. And Mil - 
ehakh* “ Mile-horn ” gives the date. Would that instead of these 
he had ordered gardens and caravansarais to be made ! 

In this year at the instigation of Shahbaz Khan Kambu the 
custom of branding* the government horses came into practice. 
And with one stroke of the pen he commanded the appointment of 
tax-gatherers throughout the whole empire, and that lands should be 
held directly from the Crown, as shall be narrated, if God (He is ex¬ 
alted !) will. 

In the latter part of the month (Jafar 1 * * 4 of the year nine hundred and 
eighty-two (982) the Emperor embarked on board the crocodile- 
prowed vessel with the intention of conqueriug Beng&l. The reason 
for this journey was as follows : When Sulaimdn Afghdn Kararani 
died, who from the time of I slim Shah had held the district of 
Bengdl and become quite independent, his son Bayazid succeeded 
him for a time, but on account of his bad conduct after a short 

1 lie held the office from 971 to 986. 

a 40 + 10 + 80 + 300 + 1 + 600 « 981. 

* See Blochmann Ain 55, p. 139. 

4 The second month. 
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(P. 174) space o£ time- be was murdered by tbe contrivance of bis 
brother-in-law Hansu and other Amirs. Then. Daud tbe younger 
son of Sulaiman, who was bis heir, took upon himself tbe title of 
king, and omitted the custom observed by Sulaiman of sending mes¬ 
sages to inform the Emperor of his accession to power, and to assure 
him of his loyalty. News of the death of Sulaim&n reached the 
Emperor at the fortress of Surat, and he immediately issued a far - 
man to the Khan Kh&n&n, Munfim Khan, who was at that time at 
Jounpur, to chastise DAud and conquer the kingdom of Bengal. 
The Khan Kbanan levied a large army, and having seized two lacs 
of rupees and other goods and precious things as tribute settled the 
matter peaceably, aud returned. Daud, who was then at Hajipdr, 
at the instigation of Katlu Khan, governor of Jaganndth, by cun¬ 
ning management in exciting his cupidity for an elephant, got Lodi 
into his power and imprisoned him. He had been governor of Orissa, 
but had since taken a hostile course and had assumed independent and 
absolute authority in the Fortress of Rohtas. They tell the story 
that one day Daud went out hunting with a small escort, and that 
Lodi with 10000 horsemen of Sulaiman’s formed the design of put¬ 
ting down Daud. But Ddud -went back to the city, assembled his 
forces, and scattered Lodi’s followers. By his crafty management he 
got Lodi into his power, and appropriated all that he possessed. 
Lodi, knowing his death to be certain, did not withhold his advice 
from D&ud. He said : “ Although I know that you will be very 
sorry after my death, and that you will derive no benefit from it, 
still I give you one piece of advice, which if you act upon, you will 
prove victorious. And that is (P. 175), that you place no reliance 
upon that peace which I effected not long ago by means of two lacs 
of rupees. The Moghuls will never let you alone for this trifling 
sum. Be beforehand with them, and make war on them immediately, 
for there is nothing like the first blow.” Daud thought that he had 
an evil design in what he said, and proud of the hollow peace which 
he had made with tbe Khan Khan&n, but which was no better than 
a mirage, he put the devoted Lodi to death. Thus he struck his own 
foot with the axe, and at the same time uprooted the plant of his 
prosperity with the spade of calamity When the Khan Khau&n 
23 
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beard this news, his loaf fell into the butter 1 and he turned towards 
Patnah and Hajipur. Then DMd began to recognize the worth of 
Lodi, and repented of having put him to death; but what was the 
good of it ! 

“ The horse of your fortune was under your thigh, 

If you did not make baste, what could ono do! 

The dice of life were to your wishes, 

But you played badly, what could one do !” 

Having repaired the wreck and ruin of the fortress of Patnah, 
without even drawing his sword, or a single arrow being fitted to the 
bow, he shut himself up in the fortress. But on account of his 
drunkenness and injustice his people deserted from him, until the 
Emperor at the aforementioned date appointed Mirza Yusuf Khan 
to the command of the army and sent him forward by land, and left 
Shah&b-ud-din Aljmad Khdn in charge of A'grah, and himself set off 
by river. The following rub&'i was composed on the occasion:— 

The justice-distributing and religion-protecting Emperor 
The world-conquering Jamshid Muhammad Akbar, 

Sat on the bank of the sea ; like Sikandar* 

Both sea and land became subject to him. 

The Emperor took his eldest son with him. The face of the water 
was hidden by the number of boats and vessels (P. 176). And 
through the congratulations of the Kharwaha , who are a sort of 
sailors used to the river, and through their shouts and cries in the 
language peculiar to them, the birds of the air and the fish of the 
water were well nigh made to dance. And such a spectacle^pre- 
sented itself as no words can possibly describe. Every day the Em¬ 
peror used to disembark and occupy himself in hunting, and at night 
he would cast anchor, and would spend it in searching into science 
and poetry, and in recitals and repetitions. - 

* Roebuck’s Proverb, p. 54. The proverb means “ He was in luck." 

9 Alexander the Great is said to have sailed down to the ooean, and to have 
launched a boat on it—referring to his going down the Hydaspes. See Arrkut 
VI, 3 and Thirl wall’s Hist, Vol. VII, p. 34, Chap. LIV near the beginning. 
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On the 23rd of the month (Jafar mentioned above the Emperor en¬ 
camped at Payag, which is commonly called Ill&habas, where the 
waters of the Ganges and Jumna unite. The infidels oonsider this a 
holy place, and with a desire to obtain the rewards which are promised 
in their creed, of which transmigration is one of the most prominent 
features, they submit themselves to all kinds of tortures. Some 
place their brainless heads under saws, others split their deceitful 
tongues in two, others enter Hell by casting themselves down into 
the deep river from the top of a high tree :— 

“ Although he committed the crime for the sake of reward, 

He went to Hell all the same by that road of water.** 

He laid the foundations of a great building^ and left the name of 
that city Illdhdbad. From Banaras he sent Sh6r B6g Taw&chi in 
a very swift vessel to the Khan Kh&nan. And on the second of the 
month Rabi -us-sani 1 from a place called Yahyipur, one of the environs 
of Jounpur, which is the meeting-place of the waters of the Ganges 
and the Gowadi,® he had the boats of the Prince, with the ladies of 
the harem, and the judges and justices, towed against the stream of 
the Go wadi and sent to Jounpur. He himself went up the river 
two or three days’ journey, and then returning in accordance with a 
request of the Khan Khanan in the greatest haste towards the 
Ganges, he gave rein to his river-drinking crocodiles. At this halt¬ 
ing-place news arrived of the death of Sult&n Mahmud of Bakkar, 
and of Mutub ‘All Khan’s having taken possession of that kingdom. 
On the 16th of the aforesaid month the army arrived by laud at 
the environs of the city of Ghazipur, and at this halting-place (P. 
177) I ( timid Khan, Khwajak Sarai , came to the Emperor from the 
Khan Khanan, and related at length the state of the army of the 
Kh&n Khdnan, and pressed him to make as much haste as possible. 
On the seventh of this month Sayyid Mirak Ispahan! a man learned 
in charms, who after the defeat of Khan Zarnan* had lived at Joun¬ 
pur, at the instigation of Naqib Khdn studied a great book of sor- 

* i The fourth month. 

8 Often called Ovmti ; hut the name is properly Oumati , i. e. } “ having-cows.*' 
• See p. 99. 
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tilege, and when tic had selected the letters and arranged and com¬ 
pounded them, the following verse came out as the omen ;— 

“With quickness Akbar through royal fortune 
Will take the kingdom out of the hand of Daud.” 

And it so happened that it turned out just in that way. And on 
his return, when he was encamped at Jounpur, the afore-mentioned 
Sayyid hastened to do homage to the Emperor, and offered him 
another omen. And this verse also came true : — 

“ The news of the victory suddenly comes, 

The head of Daud comes to the Court.” 

The compiler of this epitome was at that time a friend of his, and 
I asked leave of him to study that lore, and he consented. But he 
said that this lore was a special privilege of the Sayyids, and that 
there was a certain condition attached to the matter, which was 
fundamental, and the observance of which was indispensable. At 
last I found out that this indispensable condition was the embracing 
of the doctrines of the foolish Shi‘ah-s ! This sort of omen like all 
omens is a forgery and an invention, for any one who has a little 
thinking power can invent the like of it, as came to my own ex¬ 
perience and was seen by me. And in those days, without the favour 
of the instruction of the Sayyid, I practised it myself. The yvker 
Jarni tells us : — 

“ The augur of the time, drunk and a stranger, 

Sets forth his books in this way : 

Not fearing the things of the next world, 

And not asking about the things of salvation, 

Having written some letters, by their side 
And below them written some numbers, 

Having conceived in himself an empty imagination 
Entirely devoid of the ornament of wisdom, 

(P. 178) A trouble to man, and a plague to men of science, 
What is their jafar? O Jafari (Jadiq,? 

1 Jcrfar means “ charm,” “sortilego.” Ja*fari pddiq is one of the Im&ms, see 
p. 36, note 2. There is here a play on the two words of similar sound. 
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Ja'fari (Jadiq is angry with you, 

To the (Jadiq-s there is a reproach from the liars. 

It is better that the people of dignity and pomp, 

Who have not their equals in the world, 

Although [these augurs] are for wisdom the talk of the world, 
Should not buy this tinsel of those asses. 

Those jewels which the excellent have strung, 

Those sciences wjtiich the learned have sung, 

In the ear of their mind are but wind, 

Their nature is pleased at the removal of such, 

They call them all old and shrivelled [and say], 

How in a dried up thing can there be any fr&h taste V 
I know not what you mean by this ‘Jresli — 

Who calls the taste of new wine * fresh '? 

The pretender who boasts of ‘ freshness * 

Let him spin his warf and woof * afresh ' 

The old he has lost, and has not got the new, 

The old he has dropped, and has not reached the new.” 

On the 20th of the month Rabi'-us-sani 1 the Emperor encamped 
at Jousa, and there news arrived from the Khan Kh&nan, that ‘Isa 
Khan Niyazi, one of the great Amirs of the Afghans, who is gener¬ 
ally known as Shuja'at, had made a sortie from the Fortress of 
Patna with war-elephants and a considerable force, and bad joined 
battle, and been slain by the hand of a ghulam of Lashkar Khan’s. 
""And at this time Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um, son of Hashim Khan the 
brother of Shabab-ud-din Ahmad Khan (who was himself in the 
jirmy of the Khan Khanan, and his son with the Emperor in the 
fleet) used every day to bring news from that army, and bring 
information from his father to the Emperor. By this means he rose 
to high favour, and the Emperor gave him the title of Khan—till at 
length what insurrections and rebellions did he not raise, what sword 
did he not draw, and what fruit did he not reap ! as shall be related 
in its place, if God (He as exalted!) will. 

On the 10th of this month the Emperor encamped at the town of 


1 The fourth month. 
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Romni, 1 one of the dependencies of Bhojpdr, an old halting-place. 
From this place he sent Qdsim ‘All Khdn Baqq&l to the Khdn 
Khdn&n with a view to asking him what he advised to be done. 
(P. 179) He quickly returned, and brought news from thence. 
When the Emperor asked him about Husain Khdn, and his brother 
Kdchak Mu^arnmad Khan (who had been appointed to help the 
Khan Khanan), he, on account of his badness of heart and malevolence 
of disposition, and among other things on account of a grudge which 
he had against him at Badaun caused by the contiguity of their 
jagirs, said : “ The brother of Husain Khan, Kuchak Khan, remains 
in the service, but Husain Khan himself has gone from Kdnt-u Golah 
to the neighbourhood of Lak’nou and Oudh, and is hovering round 
and harrying the Banjar-s. 9 ” The Emperor was very much vexed at 
this bad assistance on the part of Husain Khan, and the effect of 
his disloyalty soon became evident. For, on his return, the Emperor 
would not admit him to Court, and took away his jagir. At last he 
took his own course, and went to Mountains of the North, where he 
made war with the infidels, and was wounded. Disabled by this 
wound he came to Agrah, where he gave up his soul to the Beloved, 
as shall be afterwards narrated, if the glorious God will. 

On the 16th of this month the Emperor encamped at the halting- 
place of the Khan Kh&n&n near to Panjpahari, two or three cosses 
distant from Patna, where are five high towers close together, which 
the Indian infidels of former times had raised of baked bricks. The 
Khdn Kh&nan presented him with caskets full of pearls, and brought 
as presents precious things and valuable silks, which were beyond all 
computation. From this place the Emperor dispatched with Khan-i 
‘Alam into the midst of the raging stream 3000 fully equip peiLborao^ 
men in boats with such ornamentation and display, that at the sight of 
it the eye was rejoiced, and filled with all stores and munitions neces¬ 
sary for taking the fortress of Hajipur, from which place aid used to 
come to the men of Patna. And ll&jah Kachiti, 8 whose army and 

1 Tabaq&t-i Akbari (Elliot V, 876) has Domm. 

8 A tribe whose business it is to be carriers of grain. They are usually left 
unmolested by belligerents. 

• fabaqdt** Akbari (Elliot V, 877) has Qajpati . 
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strength was such, that for the space of two years he had kept the 
Khan Zaman uselessly employed in jungle-cutting and fighting, 
(P. 180)—and even yet that jungle is not as clear as it ought 
to be—was appointed to go to the assistance of Kh6n-i ‘Alam with a 
following numerous as ants or locusts, and a multitude of horses and 
mares. Then they joined battle having surrounded H&jipur both by 
land and by water. The Emperor stationed himself on a high eminence 
by the waterside to view the battle. But, when on account of the 
distance and the thick smoke it became no longer visible, he placed some 
experienced soldiers in a boat, and in the afternoon sent them towards 
Hajipur to obtain definite news. Then the garrison of the fortress 
set in motion against them 16 boats full of warriors. After a severe 
struggle this handful of men came off victorious against that great 
host, and joined Khani ‘A'lam. On the oth^r side Fath Khan Barha 
with a strong body of Afghans was maintaining an obstinate resistance. 
But he fell, and the fortress was taken by assault. The heads of the 
chiefs, together with the heads of others, were put into a boat and 
sent to the Emperor, and these he sent into the fort for Baud to 
see, that they might prove to him a warning and a scare. And this 
wnemosynon was composed and presented to his Majesty :— * 

“ The umbrella of the King of religion for the conquest of 
Patna, 

When it threw its shadow over the district of Patna, 

On the spur of the moment the Munshi of thought 
rarK- Wrote for its date : Patlyi bildd-i Patnah. 1 ” 

The next day the Emperor mounted the Panj-pah&ri to get a com¬ 
prehensive view of the fortress of Patna, and he reconnoitred it on 
allsides. And'the Afghans, making a last stand determined to fight 
to the death, kept firing great gun shots, which from a distance of 
3 cosses fell into the camp (!). And one shot passed over the head 
of the author, who was in the tent of Sayyid ‘Abd-ull&h Kh&n Jok&n 
B£gf, governor of Biyanah and Bajunah, and God (He is exalted!) 
protected me, and gave me some days respite ; but I do not know 
how long this respite will last:— 

1 “The taking of the town of Patna.” 80 + 400 + 8 + 2 + 30 + 1 | 4 
+2+400+50+5- 982. 
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(P. 181) “ However much I have wandered about the world 
o£ form, 

Adam was sorrowful, and his descendants helpless, 

Every one in his own degree is a victim to sorrow, 

To none is given a passport [of exemption].” 

After the fall of H&jipdr, Dadd, although he had 20,000 horsemen 
and fierce war-elephants without number, and powerful artillery, fled 
shaking with terror, and on the night of the 21st of this month he 
got into a boat, and making a free choice of flight set the road to Hour 
as the goal of his cowardice. And Sarhor 1 Hindi Bengali, who had 
been the instigator of the death of Lodi, and bad received the title 
of Bikramajit, 8 placed his treasures in a boat, and followed him. 
And Gdjar Khdn Kararani (who had the title of Rakn-ud-doulah) 
sent the elephants forward, and himself made precipitately for the 
plain. Great numbers through fear cast themselves into the river, 
and were drowned in the deluge of death. Another body, like mad¬ 
men, threw themselves to the ground from the tower and walls of 
the fortress, and filled up the deep moat with their corpses. Another 
section were crushed under foot by the elephants in the narrow parts 
of the streets. When the fugitives arrived at the river Panpan, Gdjar 
Kh&n sent the elephants over by the bridge which they had con¬ 
structed over it, and proceeded on his way. But through the crush 
of people the bridge broke down, and many renowned leaders of the 
Afghans throwing away their baggage and arms cast themselves 
naked into the river, and never lifted again their heads from the whirfc 
pool of death. Later on in the evening the Emperor heard of the 
flight of D&ud, and entered the city of Patna, and took 56 elephants 
in the city as spoil. The following hemistich gives the date :— 

“ The kingdom of Sulaiman passed from Daud. 8 ” 

He left the Khdn Kh&n&n in charge of the place, and himself went 
off in pursuit of Gdjar Kh&n, who had all the elephants of D&ud 

1 Tabaqdti Akbart (Elliot V, 378) has Srtihar, 

3 Sansk. Vikrama-ditya . 

• 40 + 30 + 20 + 60 + 30 + 10 + 40 + 1 4 50 + 7 + 4 + 1 + 6 + 4 
+ 200 80 + 400 * 983. 
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with.him. He swam over the river Panpan on horseback, and ar* 
rived at Daryapur on the bank of the Ganges distant 26 cosses from 
Patna. (P. 182) He hastened on by forced marches, and about 400 
elephants fell into his hands, but Gujar Khan escaped. Shahbda 
Khan Mir Bakhsht , and Majnuu Khan, who had followed him, went 
7 cosses beyond Daryapur, and brought word that Gujar Khan 
had crossed a small river called Balbhund, and that many of his men 
had been drowned. 

On the 21st of the afore-mentioned month the Kh&n Khanan came 
by water to Daryapur, and brought all the shipping with him. The 
Emperor remained 6 days at this place. He gave him 10,000 horse¬ 
men as an additional reinforcement to the Amirs who were with him, 
and all the boats which had come with him from Agrah, and having 
increased the allowance of the army in the proportion of 10: 30 or 
10: 40, and committed the whole management of the province of 
Bengal to him, the Emperor left that place and returned to Ghiyaspur, 
which is on the banks of the Ganges. 

On the second of the month Jamada’l-avval 1 of the afore-men¬ 
tioned year the Emperor appointed Mirza Yusuf Khan to the com¬ 
mand of the world-traversing camp, and sent Muzaffar Khdn with 
Farhat Khan to reduce the fort of Kohtas, with orders that after 
he had taken it, he should leave the post of guarding it to Farhat 
Khdn, and himself return to the Court. 

On the 3rd of this month the Emperor came to Patna, and ar 
gauged the affairs of the place, and took a general view of the build¬ 
ings of Daud, And one of the remarkable things is, that in that king¬ 
dom there are some houses called cliappcir-band , fetching 30,000 or 
40,000 rupees each, although they are only covered with wood. And 
on the 6th of this month he went to Jounpur, where he remained 
one month. He placed that place and Banaras directly under the 
royal exchequer, and gave the management of them to Mirza Mirak 
Kazwi, and Shaikh Ibrahim Sikri Wal. On the 9th of Jamdda’s- 
sdni* he set out for Dihli the capital. (P. 183.) He encamped at 
Khdnpdr, and while staying there Qazi Nizam Badakhshi (who was 
wisest of the wise of Badakhshdn and Transoxiana, and from 

1 The fifth month. 

* The sixth month. 

24 
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the world of purity and the path of Qufiism had attained many lij^h 
degrees, and has left behind him a description of a portion of it, by~ 
the intervention of Firuzah K&buli (who was one of those born in 
the house of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and has great experience as 
a student of all kinds of knowledge, and writing, and musical inter¬ 
vals, and whose mental stature is wanting in nothing) came and did 
homage. And “ The learned Badalchshi ‘ ” gives the date. Qdzi 
Nizam was presented with a jewelled sword-belt, and 5,000 rupees in 
ready money. And on account of his lofty understanding and readi¬ 
ness of wit he by degrees attained the title of Qazi Khan, and after¬ 
wards that of Ghazi Khan j and then ho rose to the command 
of 3,000 men, while Firuzah, who was originally in more honour 
than himself, and was a jewel by birth, having beat a disgraceful 
retreat declined from what he was,* and his business became reversed. 

While encamped at this place a message came from the Khan 
Khandn to the effect, that when Daud fled from Patna he went to 
Gurhi, and having strengthened that fortress and committed it to 
honoured persons devoted to himself, hastened towards Tandah. 
Immediately on the arrival of the Imperial army fear overcame the 
garrison, and without striking a blow, they evacuated it and fled. 

In the month Jamada’l-dkhir, while the camp was at Shergarh 
(otherwise called Qannouj) a book called Singh-asan Battisi , which 
is a series of thirty-two tales about R&jah Bikramajit king of Malwa, 
and resembles the futUnamah , was placed in my hands ; and I re¬ 
ceived his Majesty’s instructions to make a translation 1 ''/ ^H^pse4! 
and verse. I was to begin the work at once, and present of 

my work on that very day. A learned Brahman was'^pointed to 
interpret the book for me. On the first day I completed a sheet” 
(P. 184), containing the beginning of the first story, and when I 
presented it, His Majesty expressed his approbation. When the 
translation was finished, I called it Ndmah-e Khirad-afzd* a name 
which contains the date of its composition. It was graciously 
accepted, and placed in the Library. 

*4+1 + 50 +1 + 10 + 2 + 4 + 600 + 300 + >0 «* 982. 

» 60 + 1 + 40 + 5 + 600 + 200 + 4 + 1 + 80 + 7 + 1 =. 989. The 

title means “ The book of mental recreation.” 
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At this time while at Karauli his reverence Khwajah ‘Abd-ul- 
ehaMd (God sanctify his spirit!) arrived on his way to Samaqand 
with a view to taking leave. He said : l “ I wish to carry this handful 
of bones to that spot.” Ho bound a sword round the Emperor’s waist, 
and again* prayed for the release of Mirza Sharaf-ud-din Husain, 
but was refused. He was veiy much vexed and said : “ What more 
can I say ! He has lost his Justice and Mercy , I pray God that he 
may lose also the gift of Faith” 8 As soon as he arrived at Samar- 
qand he was gathered, as he said he should be, to his honoured father 
(God sanctify their souls !) 

On, the 20th of Jamada’s-sanR while halting at the town of Is- 
kandarpur news was brought, that Daud having left Tamlah (which 
is situate on the other side of the river Ganges opposite to Gour), 
without striking a single blow had gone tovArds the extreme desert 
and had arrived at Orissa, and that the Khan Khanan had taken 
possession of Tandah. When the Fhnperor was 3 cosses distant from 
A'grah he turned towards IHhli the Metropolis, and at the beginning 
of the month Rajah 4 that mighty city having become the tent of 
his prosperity, he spent some days in visiting the blessed shrines. At 
this time Husain Khan, who had come near to Patyalf and Bhongoun 
with the express purpose of paying homage, was not admitted to the 
presence, and his Majesty ordered Shahbaz Khan, Mir Bakhshi } not 
to allow him to come within the rope which was stretched round the 
Emperor’s tent. So he determined to become a Kaiandar, and 
gave away to students and worthy people, and those who waited at 
the shrine of the late Emperor, and the people of the monasteries and 
schools, whatever he possessed in the way of elephants and camels 
and horses and other military stores. And “ Alif ! what hast thou ?” 6 
came true in his case :— 

(A 185) “ For all this magnificence of the created world 6 

Is as nothing in the opinion of religious enthusiasts.” 

1 See Vol. iii, p. 40 Text. 

* Compare p. 174. 

* The three words are Aman , Jman , and Tmdm. 

4 The fifth month. 

l ^ To be stiipped as bare as the letter alif is proverbial. 

6 Lit. of “be! and it was.” Somewhat similarly the Creator is often 
called in post-biblical Hebrew “ He who spake and the world was.*' 
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When this matter was reported to the Emperor, he becoming 
anxious to show him respect, sent him a present of a shawl from 
his own wardrobe, and one of his own quivers and arrows, and gave 
orders, that lie should keep for one season more the pargannas of 
Kant o Qolab, Patyali &c. f (which was a jagir worth 1 kror, 20 lacs 
of rupees), and that the tax-gatherers should not interfere with him, 
and that after he had put his troop on the footing required by the 
dagh cmahallah , he should receive a suitable jagir . So he, who 
through his extreme liberality and boundless extravagance, and though 
exceeding all limits of reasonable power and the exhibition of it, was 
not able to muster 10 horsemen, procrastinating through force of 
circumstances, at length arrived at his jagir , and kept close to the 
northern mountains, and so loft the Court, that his return is still 
in nubibu8 :— 

“ Give gold to a soldier, and he dies for you ; 

Withhold your gold, and he will go forth into the world.’* 

In the beginning of Sha'b&n 1 the Emperor left Dihli for Ajmir. 
While staying at N&rnoul Hasan Quli Khan, Khan Jahan, waited 
upon him. Also Khan-i A‘zam ariived by forced marches from 
Ahmaddbad. At the beginning of the blessed month of Eamazdn he 
arrived within 7 cosses of Ajmir, and dismounting in his accustomed 
manner made a pilgrimage to the shrine, and presented a pair of kettle¬ 
drums of Daud’s, which he had vowed to the music gallery of his 
reverence the Khwajah Mu‘in (God sanctify his glorious tomb !). And 
daily according to his custom held in that sacred shrine by night 
intercourse with holy, learned, and sincere men, and seances for 
dancing and 9 ufiism took place. And the musicians and singers, 
eaoh one of whom was a paragon without rival, striking their nails 
into the veins of the heart used to rend the soul with their mourn¬ 
ful cries. And dirhams and dinars were showered down like rain¬ 
drops. 

At this time the Emperor appointed Tayib Khan, son of Muham¬ 
mad (P. 186) Tahir Kh&n Nuri-faraghat the commandant of Dihli, 
with a body of tried warriors to go against Chandar Sen, sou of 


1 The eighth mouth. 
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Maldeo, who was oppressing the faithful in the neighbourhood of 
Joudptir and Siw&nah. Oil the arrival of this army he withdrew 
into the jungles, which were full of mango-trees, and fled, 

In the middle of the blessed month of Ramazan the Emperor, 
dismissed Khani A‘zam to Gujrat, and arrived by continued forced 
marches at Fathpur at the end of this month. 

In this year he sent Shah Quli Kban Muharram, and Jal&l Khan 
Qurchi, and several others of the Amirs to reduce the fortress of 
Siwanah, 1 which was held by the grandsons of Maldeo. Jalal Kh&n, 
who was one of the privy counsellors, was the most complete master 
of mirth and wit, and it was not easy for any one else to acquire such 
a hold on the Emperor’s disposition by force of companionship, as 
this man did. He fought manfully, and attained the grade of 
martyrdom. And in his case the saying fame true: “ He enjoyed 
this world, and won the next.” When Shahbaz Kh&n Kambu came 
there, he in a very short timo got possession of the fortress. 

In this year the Emperor sent Mir Gesu Bakawal [Begi] to 
examine into the affairs of Sultan Mahmud of Bakkar, and to 
guard the fortress of Bakkar. 

In this year there was in Gujrat both a general pestilence and 
also a dearness of grain, to such an extent that one man of jawart 
sold for 120 tankas , and numberless people died. 

And in this year Khwajah Amina, the absolute Wazir, surnamed 
Khw&jah-e Jahan, answered the summons of God at Labor at the 
time of the return of the army from Patna. And Qabuhi a poet 
in the height of his pomp and greatness composed this rubd'i ;— 

“ Thy door is Alexander’s wall to people of merit, 

Why do they say ‘0 Gog !* when thy army it is. 

(P. 187) In thy generation all the signs of the Day of Judgment 
are manifest, 

Thou art Antichrist, and Khw&jah Amina is thy ass”. a 
Although he was a very by-word for stinginess to such an extent 

1 In Rajputana about 60 miles N. W. of Joudpur. 

8 Al-masth ul-dajjdly the false Christ, is according to Musalmin tradition the 
whom the Jews call Ham-Mashfah ben Ddvid. He is to appear first 
between Ir£q and Syria, and to be riding upon an ass. See Sale’s Prelim, Disc. t 
Sec. iv. 
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that he used to eat up the remains of his evening meal, still in tho 
line of getting things done for those who made petitions to the Em¬ 
peror, whether they were strangers or friends, his equal was not to 
be found in the world. Whenever he wished to accomplish an affair 
for any one of the courtiers, he used to settle it for a bribe of gold, 
at the same time he caused to be given to himself by the Emperor 
a pasha-tail, a kettle-drum, and the titles of Khan and Sultjan, and 
whatever jdgir he asked for he got it as a gift. And whatever man 
of learning or excellence came from Transoxania, or Khorasan, or 
‘Ir&q, or Hindustan, he caused him to be endowed with a heavy sum 
of gold from the imperial treasury. Through his exertions also the 
Amirs were able to afford a great expenditure, and even to the other 
courtiers he allowed pecuniary assistance to each in proportion to 
his state. For instance, for Hafiz Tashkandi, who was one of the 
disciples of Rashid Mula ‘I^m-ud-din Ibrahim Asfarayani (?) (who 
was without equal in the line of Arabic erudition, and who wrote a 
commentary on the Surah-e-Muhammad 1 (peace be upon him !) fron^ 
which his Qul'i ecstasy may clearly be recognized) he obtained from; 
the Emperor and the Amirs about 30,000 or 40,000 rupees. Even¬ 
tually he went to Mun‘im Khan, Khan Khanan, with perfect appoint¬ 
ments, and thence he started well supplied with gold to go to the 
sacred Makka in the year nine hundred and seventy-seven. When he 
returned homo he died. 

Among the witty sayings is the following. Haji Ibrahim of 
Sarhind, who was proud and rude, and quarrelsome and conten¬ 
tious in argument, at one of the Emperor’s select assemblies at the 
time of the presentation of the Tafsiri Ifdjiz by Mirza Mufliz, who 
was a master of religious philosophy, 9 asked “ How is Mu&a* de¬ 
clined ?’* and (P. 188) “ what is the root of the word ?” It so hap¬ 
pened that the Mirza could not manage to answer as he ought to 
have done, and so to the people, brute-beasts as they are, the supe¬ 
riority of IJ&ji Ibr&him became an acknowledged fact. And this is 
but one of the many injustices of the time 

» A1 Qur&n XLVII. 

a See Blochmann, p. 541, note. 

9 Moses. 
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“ On account of their love of quarelling some people 
Have lost themselves in the street of hopelessness. 

Every science, they have learnt in the college, 

Will ruin and not profit them in the grave.” 

And when the Emperor asked the Qazi’s son Shukr, whom he had 
madeQazi of Mat’hura, “ Why do not you join in the discussion ?” he 
answered : “If Haji Ibrahim were to ask how to decline ( 1M X what 
answer should I give ?” His Majesty very much applauded this 
speech. This sort ^f thing has gone on for ten years, from that time 
to this, and all tk. assembly of arguers and disputants, whether 
honest enquirers or sham, consisting of more than 8 a hundred people, 
not one of them now sees 8 [the light of the sun], but all their faces 
are under the veil of “ Every soul tasteth dejftii 1 * 3 4 ” : — 

t “ The grass is grown on the site of their dwelling, 

It is as though they were gone to a rendezvous. 

, Of the tribe of dreg-drinkers i; .e hut us remain, 

Bring the wine, for we are the only survivers—that’s some- 
'' tiling !” 

And now, when in conformity with [the Arabic saying] u A 
favour, when thou hast lost it, thou recognizest,” I call to mind these 
my companions, a blood-stream of sorrow flows from my woe-begone 
eyes, and one laments and wails and says : “ In this abode of sor¬ 
row would that they had remained a few days longer, for in any 
case they were an advantage ! But now all personal intercourse 
with them is precluded” :— 

u To be in a prison in the company of friends 
Is better than to he in a garden with strangers.” 

But as for me this crushed gnat, this copied picture, what cure 
have I, save the wound of disappointment and secret wail, may God 
forgive the past, and have mercy on the future :— 

1 Jesus. 

* l Oomp Text p. 226, 1. 1, and 234, 1. 1. 

3 Oomp. oi $\4nourts. m 

4 A1 Quran iii, 182 ; xxi, 36 ; xxix, 67. 
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“ Lo! some we loved, the loveliest and best (P. 189) 

That Time and Fate of all their Vintage prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a Hound or two before, 

And one by one crept silently to Rest”. 1 

In this year an order was promulgated for improving the culti¬ 
vation of the country, and for bettering the condition of the raiyats . 
All the parg annas of the country, whether dry or irrigated, whether 
in towns or hills, in deserts and jungles, by rivers, reservoirs, or wells, 
were all to be measured, and every such piece of land as, upon culti¬ 
vation would produce one kror of tankas , was to be divided off, 
and placed under the charge of an officer to be called Krori, who 
was to be selected for his trustworthiness, whether known or un¬ 
known to the revenue cforks and treasurers, so that in the course 
of*three years all the uncultivated land might be brought into culti¬ 
vation, and the public treasury might be replenished. Security was 
taken from each one of these officers. The measurement was begun 
in the neighbourhood of Fathpur. One kror was named Ad&mpur, 
another Shespur, and so on, according to the names of the various 
prophets. Officers were appointed, but eventually they did not carry 
out the regulations as they ought to have done. A great portion of 
the country was laid waste through the rapacity of the Kroris , the 
wives and children of the raiyats were sold and scattered abroad 
and everything was thrown into confusion. But the krori8 were 
brought to account by Rajah Todar Mai, and many good men died 
from the severe beatings which were administered, and from the 
tortures of the rack and pincers. So many died from protracted 
confinement in the prisons of the revenue authorities, that there, was 
no need of the executioner or swordsman, and no one cared to find 
them graves or grave-clothes. Their condition was like that of the 
devout Hindis in the country of Kamrup, who having dedicated 
themselves to their idol, (P. 190) live for one year in the height of 
1 Omar Khayyam, tranBl. Fitzgerald, p. 5. The recension quoted by our 
Author gives the following 

“ Alas! for my friends are all gone from hand, 

One by one they are become low at the foot of death. 

They became weak-headed in the wine^arty of life, 

And became drunk one moment before us.” 
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luxury, enjoying everything that corfies to their hands ; but at the 
end of the period, one by one they go and assemble at the idol temple> 
and cast themselves under the wheels of’ its car, or offer up their heads 
to the idol. The whole country, with the exception of those held 
immediately from the Crown (Khdligah* lands), were held by the 
Amirs as jagir : and as they were wicked and rebellious, and spent 
large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, they 
had no leasure to look after the troops, or to take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency they came themselves with some of 
their slaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of the war ; but of 
really useful soldiers there were none. Shahbaz Khan, 1 the JMLir 
Bakhshi, introduced the custom and rule of ddtjh u mahall , which had 
been the rule of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji, and afterwards the law 
under Shdr Shah. It was settled that ever^P Amir should commence 
as commander of twenty ( B 1st t ), and be ready with his followers 
to mount guard, carry messages, &c , as had been ordered; and 
when according to the rule he had brought the horses of his twenty- 
troopers to be branded, he was then to be made a commander of 100 
(Qadi), or of more. They were likewise to keep elephants, horses, 
and camels in proportion to their command ( mangab ), according to 
the same rule. When they had brought to the muster their new con¬ 
tingent complete, they were to be promoted according to their merits 
and circumstances to the post of commander of 1000 ( Hazart). or 
2000 (Duhazdrt), or evon of 5000 (Panjh'iz&ri), which is highest 
command ; but if they did not do well at the musters they were to be 
degraded. But notwithstanding this new regulation the condition 
of the soldiers grew worse, because the Amirs did as they pleased. 
For they put most of their own servants and mounted attendants 
into soldiers’ clothes, brought them to the musters, and performed 
everything according to their duties. But when they got their jdgirs 
they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new emer¬ 
gency arose, they mustered as many c borrowed’ soldiers as were requir¬ 
ed, and sent them away again, when they had served their purpose. 
(P. 191) Hence while the income and expediture of the mangnbddr 
remained in statu quo , ‘dust fell into the platter of the helpless 

1 On the text of this passage see Blochmann, p. 242, note 2. 
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•oldier,* so much so, that lie was no longer fit for anything. But from 
all sides there came a lot of low tradespeople, weavers and cotton- 
cleaners, carpenters, and green-grocers, both Hindu and Musalman, 
and brought borrowed horses, got them branded, and were appointed 
to a command, or were made Kroris , or A kadi's , or Ddkhilus 1 to some 
one ; and when a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they had to perform 
their duties on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before 
the Emperor himself in his special audience ball that they were weigh¬ 
ed in their clothes with their hands and feet tied, when they were 
found to weigh from 2J to 3 man more or less ; and after inquiry it 
was found that they were all hired, and that their very clothes and 
saddles were borrowed articles. His Majesty then used to say, “ With 
my eyes thus open I nun.t give these men pay, that they may have 
something to live on.” After some time had passed away His 
Majesty divided the Ahadis into duasjjah? yakaspah, and nimuspah, in 
which latter case two troopers kept one horse together, and 
shared the stipulated salary, which amounted to six rupees: — 
u Lo ! see all this in my day, but ask no questions.” 

And this bazaar became much frequented, but the shop of real 
military-service 1 * 3 was deserted. But notwithstanding all this His 
Majesty’s good luck overcame all enemies, so that large numbers of 
soldiers were not very necessary, and the Amirs had no longer to 
suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their followers. 4 

In this year Mun‘im Khan, Khan Khanan, sent llajah Todar Mai 
with orders to go in pursuit of Baud towards Orissa, and Majndn. 
Khan Qaqsh&l to go towards (P. 192) G’horag’luit, and went him¬ 
self to Kutak Banaras, in which strong fortress Baud was endeavour¬ 
ing to shut himself up, and commenced operations against him. 
Mnjnun Khan at G’horag’hat fought first of all against Sulaiman 

1 On these two terms see Blochm., p. 231. 

3 That is, having respectively one horse, two horses, and a half share in a 
horse. 

3 Ka*h «» Kantar 41 girdle.” Thus Kashbandi « Kamarbtmdt “military 
service.” 

* Turki means a s rvant, but not a royal one. 
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Mankli the jdgir-ddr of that district, who was distinguished for 
the number of his forces, the greatness of his pomp, and his excessive 
valour. Him he cast into the dust of death ; and the Qaqsh&l party 
took so many of the enemy that thej r were unable to carry them off; 
and the wives and families of the Afghans fell into their hands. Then 
Majnun Khan asked the daughter of Sulaiman Mankli in marriage 
for his son, who at the present time in the service of the Emperor 
ranks among the Amirs. Next making war in the neighbourhood of 
G'horag’hat with the sons of Jaldl-ud-din Sur (who once on a time 
had had the khufbuh read, and coin struck in that district) they 
with the assistance of the za mind dr 8 of that district defeated him, 
and pursuing him to Tandah took possession of Gaur. Mu‘in-ud- 
din Ahmad Khan Farankhudi and Majnun^Khan kept guard over 
Tandah, and awaited the news of the Khdn Kh&nan’s victory, until 
after the defeat of Daud, [ami] the publication of the news of the 
Khan Khanan’s return, the Afghans retired into the jungles and 
effectually hid themselves. 

Rajah Todar Mai, who had been sent in pursuit of of Daud, in 
conjunction with Muhammad Quli Khdn Barlas, and Muhammad 
Quli Khan, and Muhammad Quli Khan Toqydi, 1 and Muzaffar 
Moghul reached Gwalyar 2 a dependency of Bengal by continuous 
marches from Madaran. Daud went 10 cosses forward from that 
place and gathered a large force together [at] a place called 
Darinkasari, 8 and fortified Rohirpur 4 . Meanwhile Junaid, uncle's 
son of (L\ 193) Daud (who was renowned for valour and bravery, 
and had formerly served under the Emperor, but had fled from 
Xgrah to Gujrdt, and from Gujrat came to Bengal), arrived at the 
confines of Rinkasari 5 and wished to form a junction with Daud. 

1 Perhaps this ought to be Toqbdi which is the name of a Chagtai tribe. 

2 It should probably be Gwdlparah (note by Editor). Elliot, p. 385 has 
Gowalpdra. 

3 Probably a corruption of dar R{nka*dr{, “in Rinkasari ”. Elliot, V, p. 386, 
has Dinkaaari. Thty confusion between j Ii t ^ D and j V, as also botween other 
letters which resemsble one another is frequent in MSS, and printed editions, 
especially^ the case of proper names. 

* This ought to be^Harpfcr, see Blochm., p. 876. 

# Here the word seems to be spelt correctly. 
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Rajah Todar Mai sent Mirzd Abu-l-Qasim, who is surnamed 
Tamkur 1 , together with Nazar Bahadur to attack him. But these 
two were defeated by him and returned with broken reins to the 
R&jah. Then the Rajah went in person to oppose him, and he being 
unable to withstand him took refuge in the jungle. Thence the 
R&jah went to Medinipur, where he remained some days. At that 
place Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas fell sick, and passed to the 
world of eternity. His loss was a great cause of weakness to the 
Imperial forces. Then he returned from Medinipur to Madaran. 2 
At this place Qiya Khdn Gang, being offended with the Amirs 
without any just cause, retired to the jungle Rajah Todar Mai 
wrote an account of his doings to the Khan Kh&nan, and remained 
at Madaran. The Khan Khanan seut Shahim Khdn Jalair, and 
Lashkar Kh&n, Bakhtthi (who was once called ‘Askar Khan and 
afterwaids Astar Kh&n), with others to the assistance of the 
Rajah. They join the Rajah at Bardwan. Then he went off alone, and 
pacified Qiyd Khan, and brought him back. Afterwards he marched 
by way of Madaran and came to Bajhdrah 3 . While at Borchin news 
arrived that D&ud had left his wives and family at Katak Bandras, 
and was busy making preparations for war. The Khan Khanan 
came in haste to oppose him, and formed a junction with the Rajah. 
The Afghans surrounded their camps with a moat, and fortified it. 

(P. 194) On the 20th of Zi-l-qa‘dah of the year nine hundred and 
eighty-two (982) the armies were drawn up in the neighbourhood of 
Bajhdrah, and Mangalusi 4 elephants were arranged on both sides. Such 
a tremendous battle took place, that the tongue of the pen is unable 
to do justice to the description of it. When the elephants of Daud 
(all of which were fed on good grass and were madder than can be 
imagined) were put into motion, the Khan Khanan ordered the 
swivel guns, and cannon whioh were mounted on carriages in front 

1 Another reading is Okamgin , Elliot, V, p. 385 has NamaM. Blochm., p. 470 
give JSamaHn. r 

* In Jah&n&b&l. a parganna of the Htigli district, b^weeu BardwtfiTand" 
Medinipur Blochm., p. 375. 

* See Blochm., p. 375. Elliot, V, p. 386 has Jitura . 

4 The elephants of Mangalus were famous for their JJreat size and th * 
white colour. See Viiller's Dictionary. ^ f m 
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of the line, to open fire upon them. Upon this some of the re¬ 
nowned elephants, which were advancing, turned tail, and some of 
the veteran leaders of the Afghans were mown down by the canno¬ 
nade. At this juncture Gujar Khan, who was leader of the advance 
guard of Daud, made a sharp attack on Khan-i-‘Alam, and Khwajah 
‘Abd-ullah, and Kanjak 1 Khwajah, and Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Chogan 
Begi, and Mirza ‘All ‘Alam Shahi, who composed the vanguard, 
and in the first charge put them to flight and drove them in on the 
Altamsh*- corps, of which Qiya Khan Gang was the leader Khan-i 
‘Alam, lealer of the vanguard bravely held his ground, and was 
killed. The Altamsh- corps was thrown into confusion, and driven 
back on the main-body, 3 where the Khan Khanan with the other 
mountain-like Amirs had stationed himself, and the main-body was 
thrown into utter confusion and rout, iiowever much the Khan 
Khanan exerted himself to stay the panic, and restore order, it was 
all in vain. At this moment Gujar Khan came up, and showered 
blow upon blow on the Khan Khanan, who being without a sword 
was obliged to parry the cuts of Gujar Khan’s sword with his whip 
(P. 195), till at last the horse of the Khan Khanan being frightened 
by the elephants became unmanageble and bolted with him. He 
went at full speed for 3 or 4 cosses on the pretext of collecting the 
fugitives, and the Afghans pursued him part of the way. Then 
Qiya Khan Gang and some others of the archers 4 surrounded the 
Afghans on every side, and pouring showers of arrows upon them, 
riddled their ranks like a sieve. The affair had reached such a pitch 
that neither friends nor foes had any longer strength left in them to 
move, when sud lenly from the bow of destiny an arrow reached a 
mortal part of Gujar Khan, who was riding at full speed, and 
brought him to the ground. His soldiery seeing themselves without a 
leader fell iuto utter confusion, and turned their backs on the field, 
and many of them were slain. At this moment the standard-bearer 

1 Another reading is Knjak Khdn Khwajah Perhaps the name is Kijak. 

2 A Turki word meaning “ sixty. ” It is applied to a force placed at the 
head of an army between the advanced guard and the general. De Courteille, 
Diet Turk.-Orient. p. 31. 

1 Ghul, a Hindi word. 

4 This word * s Turki. 
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of Khdn-i ‘Alam 1 brought his standard to the Khan Khandn. 
Soon after this event news of the death of Gujar Khan reached 
M un‘irn Khan 2 , and he turning his horse rallied some of his men and 
poured a shower of arrows on the enemy, whose souls like moths 
began to flit from their emptied bodies. Rajah Todar Mai, and 
Lashkar Khan, and the other Amirs, who had taken their stand on 
the right of the Imperial army attacked the left of the enemy, of 
which ]sma‘il Khan Abdar, surnamed Khan Khandn, was leader* 
At the same time Shahim Khdn Jalair, and Payandah Muhammad 
Khan Moghul and other leaders of the Imperial left attacked the 
right wing of the Afghans, where Khan Jahan, commandant of 
Orissa, was stationed. On both wings they drove the enemy hack on 
the main-body, where Baud was stationed with the other chief 
Amirs of the Afghans. His elephants were so irritated by the arrows 
that they turned round on his own ranks and threw the whole line 
into confusion. At this moment the standard of the Khan Khandn 
shone from afar as a sign of victory, and news of the death (P. 196) 
of Gujar Khan reached Baud, and his resolution was shaken, so 
that:— 

44 To save what he could he gave Ids body to flight, 

He was content to receive iiis soul as spoil. 3 M 
and most of mountain*like elephants moving like clouds he gave to 
the wind, and that proverb became true 44 one soldier flee3, and it is 
all over with the soldiery . tf 

The Khdn Khandn remained some days at this place to heal his 
own wounds, and those of his men. And Lashkar Khan, who had 
been mortally wounded, joined the host ( lashkar ) of the Father of 
all flesh 4 . Meanwhile Baud in his flight had reached Katak 
Bandras, 6 so the Khdn Khanan sent ltajah Todar Mai, with Shdhitn 
Khdn Jaldir, and Qiya Khan, and Sayyid ‘Abdulldh Khdn, and 

1 He had just been killed. See above. 

8 The Khdn Kh&nan. 

5 This expression is common in Persian for ** escaping with one’s life”J 
the Hebrew expression Jer. xxi, 9, &c. 

4 died 

1 In the centre of Orissa. Tabaqdtd Aklari. It is oommonl^Jnwwn as 
Cuttack . 
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Muhammad Quli Khan Toqyai, and Sa'id Khan Badakhshi in 
pursuit of him, and promised to follow them himself as soon as his 
wounds were healed. This army marched as far as Kalkal-g’h&ti. 
Daud and the rest of the Afghans held Katak Banaras, and finding 
the wide field of honour to be contracted around them, determined 
to fight to the death, and made energetic preparations to with¬ 
stand the seige. When the Khan Khanan heard news of this, he 
set off in person for Katak Banaras and alighted on the banks of 
the Mahanadi 1 , and brought forward proposals of peace. After 
considerable opposition and difficulty it was settled with the Amirs 
that Daud should come and have an interview with the Khan 
Khanan, and that a reasonable portion of the wide kingdom of 
Bengal, ill conformity with the advice and consent of the Amirs, 
should be assigned to him. On the day Appointed a royal feast in 
the style of Jamshid and A'fridun was arranged, and the Amirs took 
their proper places in accordance with their ranks, and the troops 
were drawn up in splendid array at the door of the audience-pavilion. 
On the other side the officers of Bengal with a pomp and graimeur 
(P. 197) like {Solomon’s came out from Katak Banaras with the 
chieftains of the Afghans, and entering the camp of the Khan 
Khanan proceeded towards the audience-pavilion. The K'ian 
Khanan with the greatest humility and respect practised all the 
ceremonies of reverence, and even advanced lmlf way down the 
pavilion to meet them. When they met, Daud loosed his sword, and 
laying it before the Khan Khaudn said, “ Since it brings wounds 
and pain on such worthy men as you, I am sick of war.** The 
Khan Khanan gave the sword to one of his body-guard, and taking 
Daud’s hand led him to a cushion, and made him sit down by his 
side, and made the most kind and fatherly inquiries. All kinds of 
food and drinks and sweetmeats were served, and the KliAn Khanan 
pressed him to partake of the dainties, and entertained him with 
great good humour and graciousness. After the removal of the 
dishes they proceeded to business, and drew up a treaty. Then 
the K\\in Kh&nan sent for a sword with a jewelled belt out of his 

1 On whi|$i Cuttack stands. The word means great river.'* The name 
in the printed text is a blunder. 
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own stores, and binding it on Daud's Nmst said, u Since you have 
cbosen Ibe patb oi \oya\ty, accept tbis sword on tbe part of the 
Emperor. As for tbe district of Bengal, a farmdn will be forwarded 
to you, in accordance with tbe request which 1 *ball make. M Then 
showing him every courtesy, and making him a great variety of 
precious gifts, he dismissed him. Thus the meeting passed off in all 
friendliness and good-will. On the lOtb of the month Qatar in the 
year nine hundred and eighty-three (983) the Khan Khanan arrived 
at Tandah the capital, whence he wrote a despatch to the Emperor 
containing an account of all that had happened. The Emperor sent 
him in return a farmdn worded in accordance with his request, 
together with a present of gorgeous robes of honour, and a jewelled 
sword-belt, and an Arab horse and a saddle and bridle, and com¬ 
mitting once more the 1 affair of Bengal to his sole charge he en¬ 
trusted the reins of independent power to the hand of his capacity. 

(P 198). On the ldth of the month Jarnada’-s-sana (l-awwal) 
of this year his reverence the pole-star of pole-stars, tbe depository 
of spiritual guidance, and refuge of saintships (successor to that 
godlike Qhaus 1 , that divine pole-star, Shaikh Muhi-ud-din ‘Abd-ul- 
qadir Jilani) Miyan Shaikh Daud Jahni Wal 2 passed from this 
transitory world to the garden of Eden, and “ O Shaikh Daud Wall 3 ” 
was found to give the date. And the author found the following 
mnemosynon : “ Perfection of victory * ” 

After the Emperor’s return from his journey to Ajmir in the 
month Zi-ul*qa‘dah of the year nine hundred and eighty-two (982) 
the building of the Ibddat-khdnah , consisting of four halls, near the 
new palace in Fathpur, took place. An account of the details 
thereof, not devoid of prolixity, will, if the glorious God will permit 
be written on a suitable occasion. 

It was during these days that Abu-1-Fazl, son of Shaikh Mub&rik 
of N&gor, came the second time to Court. He is now styled 

1 Any one of the seven Abddl , spirits which circle round the world, and are 
the servants of the soven Imams, is called a Ohaus . f 

8 See Vol. iii p. 28 of the text. 

8 11 + 800 + 10 + 600 + 4 + 1 + 6 + 4 + 6 + 30 + 10 « 982. 

4 20 4- 40 + 1 + 30 +1 + 400 + 4 + 60 + 400 + 20 + 1+ 5= 982. 
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‘ Allami . He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted 
up the lamp of the Qabdhts , illustrating thereby the story of the 
man who, because he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in 
broad daylight, 1 and representing himself as opposed to all seots g 
tied the girdle of infallibility round his waist, according to the 
saying : “ He who continually takes the offensive, does not com¬ 
mit himself as to his true opinions. ” He laid before the Emperor 
a Commentary on the Ayat-ul-Kursi , 2 which contained all the sub¬ 
tleties of the Qur’an ; and though people said it was written by his 
father, Abu-1-Fazl was much praised. The numerical value of the 
letters in the words Tufstr-i-Akban' t s gives the date of the com¬ 
position. But the Emperor praised it, chiefly because he expected to 
find in Abu-1-Fazl a man capable of teaching the Mullas a lesson 
(whose pride certainly resembles that of Pharaoh), though this expec¬ 
tation was opposed to the confidence which his Majesty had placed 
in the autlier of these pages. 

The reason of Abu-l-Fazl’s opinionativeness and pretensions to 
infallibility was this. At the time when it was customary to get 
hold of, and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious 
matters (as had been the case with Mir Habshi and others), Shaikh 
4 Abd-un-nabl and Makhdum-ul-Mulk, and other learned men at 
Court, unanimously represented to the Emperor that Shaikh Muba- 
rik also, in as far as he pretended to be Mabdi 4 (P. 199), belonged 
to the class of innovators, and was not only himself damned, but led 
others into damnation. Having obtained a sort of permission to 
remove him, they despatched police officers to bring him before the 
Emperor. But, when they found that the Shaikh with his two sons 
had concealed himself, they demolished the pulpit in his prayer- 
room. The Shaikh at first took refuge with Salim Chisti at 
Fathpdr, who was then in the height of his glory, and requested- 

1 Our writer means that he preferred the lamp-light of human reason to the 
sunlight of Revelation. 

,A1-Qiir’&n II, 256. 

“ dopnmentary of Akbar’s time.” 400 + 80 + 60 + 10 + 200 + 1 + 20 
+ 2 + 2d0 + 10 — 983. 

4 The Imdm Mahd{ y who, liko Elijah the Tishbite of the Jews, is to be the 
forerunner of the Messiah. 

26 
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him to intercede for him. Shaikh Salim, however, sent him money by 
gome of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to 
go away to Gujrat. Seeing Salim took no interest in him, Shaikh 
Mubarik applied to Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah, 1 who took occasion to praise 
to the Emperor the Shaikh’s learning and voluntary poverty, and 
the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarik was a most 
trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, and 
that he himself could really not see why the Shaikh was so much 
persecuted. The Emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the 
Shaikh. In a short time matters took a still more favourable turn : 
and Abu-1-Eazl, when once in favour with the Emperor (officious as 
he was, and time-serving, openly faithless, continually studying the 
Emperor’s whims, a flatterer beyond all bounds), took every oppor¬ 
tunity of reviling in the most shameful way that sect whose labours 
and motives have been so little appreciated, and became the cause 
not only of the extirpation of these experienced people, but also of 
the ruin of all the servants of God, especially of Shaikhs, and pious 
men, of the helpless and orphans, whose livings and grants he cut 
down. He used continually to say :— 

** O Lord, send down a Proof 2 for the people of the world ! 

Send these Nimrods 3 a gnat as big as an elephant ! 

These Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted up the hand, 

Send them a Moses with a staff, and a Nile ! ” 

And when in consequence of his harsh proceedings miseries and 
misfortunes broke in upon the Ulamd, (who had persecuted him and 
his father), he applied the following Bubd l i to them :— 

“ I have set fire to my barn with my own hands, 

(P. 200) As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ! 

No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment with my own hands. 0 
And when during disputations people quoted against him edict 

1 Akbar’fl foster-brother. 

* That is one oapable of giving the Ulamd a lesson, meaning himself 

• Nimrod and Pharaoh are proverbial for their pride. Nimrod tfus killed by 
a gnat, which crept through the nose to his brain. 
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of any Mujtnhid} he used to say; “ 6 don’t bring me the arguments 
of this sweetmeat-seller, or that cobbler, or that tanner!” He 
thought himself capable of giving the lie to all Shaikhs and Ulamd. 

In the year nine hundred and eighty-three (983) the buildings of 
the * lb adat-hhanak were completed. The cause was this. For 
many years previously the Emperor had gained in succession.re- 
markable and decisive victories. The empire had grown in extent 
from day to day ; everything turned out well, and no opponent was 
left in the whole world. His Majesty had thus leisure to come into 
nearer contact with ascetics and the disciples of his reverence [the 
late] Mu‘in, 1 2 and passed much of his time in discussing the Word of 
God 3 and tho word of the Prophet. 4 * Questions of Qufi-ism, scienti¬ 
fic discussions, enquiries into Philosophy and Law, were the order of 
^the day. His Majesty spent whole nights in ^praising God ; he conti. 
/nually occupied himself in pronouncing Yd huwa? and Yd hddi , 6 in 
which he was well-versed. His heart was full of reverence for Him, 
who is the true Giver, and from a feeling of thankfulness for his 
past successes he would sit many a morning alone in prayer and 
meditation on a large flat stone of an old building which lay near 
the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent over his chest, gather* 
ing the bliss of the early hours of dawn. When then he heard that 
Sulaim&n Kararani, governor of Bengal, used every night to offer up 
the prayers in the company of some 150 persons consisting of re¬ 
nowned Shaikhs and Ulama, and used to remain in their society till 
morning listening to commentaries and exhortations (P. 201), and 
then, after offering up the morning prayers, would occupy himself in 
State-business, and the affairs of the army, and of his subjects ; 
and that he had his appointed time for everything and never broke 

1 A man of infallible authority in his explanations of the Musalm&n law. 
Like most of the great Jewish Rabbis, there were among the oldest many 
who plied a trade at the same time. 

* Shaikh Mu‘fn-ud-dfn Ohishti Sigizi of Ajmir, 

8 TflfeLQur’dn. 

4 Traditional sayings of Muhammad's, 

* “ O Hi (God)! " 

* “ 0 Guile !” 
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through hifl good rule ; and when also news arrived from Badakh- 
sbdn of the ooming of Mirz4 Sulaiman, who was a prince of (Jtifi 
tendencies, and had become a Qdhib*i-hdl} and a Murid : for these 
urgent reasons he had the very cell of Shaikh ‘Abd-ullah Niydzi 
Sarhindhi (who had formerly been a disciple of Shaikh Isl&m 
Chishti, but had afterwards joined the circle of Mahdeva) 2 repaired, 
and built a spacious hall on all four sides of it. He also finished 
the construction of the tank called Antiptaldo 3 He named that cell 
the *lbddat-Jchdnah , which became by degrees ‘ Iyadat-khanah; i and 
Mulld Sheri composed a qagidah on the subject, of which the follow¬ 
ing is a verse :— 

“ In these days I have seen, united with the wealth of Q&rtin, 
The ritual of Pha^run, and the buildings of Shaddad.” 


On Fridays after prayers he would go from the new chapel of the 
Shaikh-ul-Isldm, and hold a meeting in this building. Shaikhs, 
Ulamd, and pious men, and a few of his own companions and atten¬ 
dants were the only people who were invited. Discussions were car¬ 
ried on upon all kinds of instructive and useful topics. One day 
Jal&l Khdn Qurchi, who was my patron, and the means of intro¬ 
ducing me to Court, 5 in the course of conversation and disputation 
made the following statement to the Emperor : “ When I went to 
Agrah to see Shaikh Ziy&-ullah, son of Shaikh Muhammad Ghous, I 
found that poverty had taken such a hold on his household, that one 
day at a meeting he asked for some sers of pulse. Part of it ho 
used for his own food, part he gave to me, and (P. 202) the other 
part he sent to his household.” The Emperor was much impressed 
on hearing this, and sent for Shaikh Ziyd-ullah with a view to show¬ 
ing him kindness. He assembled a party in his honour at the 
1 IbddaUkhdnah , and every Thursday evening he invited Sayyids, 
Shaikhs, Ulamd, and Amirs. But ill-feeling arose in the company 


1 One who attains the Btate of ecstasy and close union with God. 

3 Stiva. That is he had Hindu-ized. 

* Hindtist&nf Anup *« Sansorit Anupama l * incomparable ” : and told# corrupt 
tion of taldby from Sanscrit ta^dga u pond.” f 

4 Another roading is ‘ Ibdrat . The meaning is obscure. / 

4 See p. 175. ' 
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about the seats and order of precedence, so His Majesty ordered 
that the Amirs should sit on the east side, the Sayyids on the west, 
the Ulama on the south, and the Shaikhs on the north. His Ma¬ 
jesty would go from time to time to these various parties, and con¬ 
verse with them, and ascertain their thoughts. Quantities of per¬ 
fume were used, and large sums of money were distributed as re¬ 
wards of merit and ability among the worthy people who obtained 
an entry through the favour of the Emperor’s courtiers. Many 
fine books which had belonged to ‘Itimad Khan Gujrati, and had 
been acquired in the conquest of Gujrat, were placed in the imperial 
library, but were subsequently brought out, and distributed by the 
Emperor among learned and pious men. Among the rest he gave 
me a book called Anwdr-ul-mashkut , in amplification of one section 
of the MashJcut-ul-anwdr; and, which was a very good thing, he gave 
to the Amirs by way of pay some things which they called Irmas} 
i. e. “ destruction of enemies.” All at once one night the vein of 
the neck of the Ulama of the age swelled up, and a horrid noise and 
confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at their rude be¬ 
haviour, and said to me, “ In future report any of the Ulam& who 
talk nonsense and cannot behave themselves, and I shall make him 
leave the hall.” I said gently to A^af Khan, “ If X carried out 
this order, most of the Ulama would have to leave,” when His Ma¬ 
jesty suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer he 
was highly pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near 
him. He used to summon Makhdum-ul-Mulk Moulana ‘Abd ullah 
Sultanpun (P. 203) to that assembly, in order to annoy him ; and 
would set up to argue against him Haji Ibrahim, and Shaikh Abu-1- 
Fazl, trten a new arrival, but now the prime leader of the New Re. 
ligion and Faith, or rather the infallible guide and expositor de omni¬ 
bus rebus ) et qu^lusdam aliis. His Majesty used to interrupt the 

J juldna at every statement, and at a hint from him his companions 
0 would interfere with interjections and observations, and would 
1 queer stories about the Moulana, and exemplified in his person the 
v 'rse 2 of the Qur’an, “ And some of you shall have life prolonged to 

, * See Blochm. p. 258, and 250. Surely in the latter place («. 5) he is wrong 
in reading fatal with izdfat, 

* xvi. 72. 
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a miserable age.” Among other stories Kh&n Jalan said that he had 
heard that Makhdum-ul-Mulk had given a fatwd , that the ordinance 
of pilgrimage was no longer binding, but even hurtful. When 
people had asked him the reason of his extraordinary fatwd, he had 
said that the two roads to Makkah, through Persia and over Gujrat, 
were impracticable, because people in going by land 1 had to suffer 
injuries at the hands of the Qizilbashls , 2 and in going by sea they 
had to put up with indignities from the Portuguese, whose pass¬ 
ports had pictures of Mary and Jesus (peace be upon Him !) stamped 
on them. To make use, therefore, of the latter alternative would 
mean to countenance idolatry; hence both roads were closed. 
Another device of Makhdum-ul-Mulk’s was the trick by which he 
avoided payment of the legal alms due upon his wealth. Towards 
the end of each year h& used to make over all his property to his 
wife, but before the year had run out he took it back again. 8 It is 
said that he practised some other tricks of which even the Israelites 
would have been ashamed. Stories were told one after another about 
his meanness and shabbiness, and baseness and worldliness, and op¬ 
pression, all which vices were exhibited towards holy and deserving 
men, especially those of the Panjab, and which one by one came to 
light, verifying the saying: “ There is a day when secrets shall be 
disclosed.” 4 They told also other stories founded upon his vilhmy, 
sordid disposition, and contemptible conduct, and they ended by de¬ 
ciding that he ought to be shipped off nolens volens (P. 201) to 
Makkah. When he was asked if he thought that pilgrimage was a 
duty for a man in his circumstances he said “ No /” 5 At this time 
Shaikh ‘Abd-un-Nabi was rising into power, while the star of the 
MoulanA was fast sinking. The Emperor on account of his great 

1 X. by Persia. 

* The Shi‘ahs of Persia. So named from their red caps , see Fraser’s novel 
Kasul-bdsh. 

9 Alms are due on every surplus stock or store whioh a Sunni possesses at the 
end of a year, provided that surplus have been in his possession for a whole 
year, Blochm, 173, note 1. 

* A1 Quran LXXXVI, 9. 

* He meant to say he was poor, and thus refuted the charges brought against 
him, Blochm., p. 178. 
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reverence and respect for the Shaikh used to go from time to time 
to his house to hear lectures on the Traditions 1 of the Prophet, and 
made the eldest Prince attend his school to learn the [collection of] 
40 a kadis by the renowned master Maul an a * Abd-ur-Uahm dn Jann 
(God sanctify his glorious tomb !). And one of his follies was this, 
that although he boasted of being learned in Tradition, and claimed to 
be a Hafiz, and an Imam in this glorious science, yet he taught the 
Tradition “The prudent course (hazam) is to hold an evil opinion 
of others,” with a dotted khe, and an undotted re (Jcharam ), when 
every child knows that it is spelt with an undotted he, and a dotted 
z (hazam). Years passed in this way until, when the Emperor’s 
heart became alienated from him, and troops of Mullas were being 
turned away, Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah 2 reminded him of this fact: “ His 
proficiency in the science of kadis , of wfiich he boasted, reached 
such a pitch, and the result was that you raised him to such a rank, 
and now at this juncture counterfeit morals, as well as counterfeit 
principles have shown themselves in him. God preserve* us from 
want after plenty ! ” 

About this time His Majesty entrusted the work of translating 
the book Haiwat-ul-haiwdn to Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, a book which 
Naqib Khan often used to read before the Emperor, and used to in¬ 
terest him in its subject-matter. And Shaikh Mubarik 3 translated 
it into Persian. 

In this year His Majesty gave orders that the Aimahs 4 or the 
whole empire should not be let off by the Jcroris 5 of each parganna , 
unless they brought the farmdn in which their grants, subsistence 
allowances, and pensions were described, to the (Jadr for inspection 
and verification. For this reason a large number of worthy people 
from the extreme east of India as far west as JBakkar [on the 
Indus] came to Court. If any of them had a powerful protector 
(P. 205) in one of the Amirs, or near friends of His Majesty, he 

1 Called hadts , pi. ahddis. 

3 He bore the title of Rhdn-i 4 A lam . 

8 Father of Abu-1-Fazl 

4 Al-Bad4onf uses the word Aimah in the sense of Aimah-ddrdn, ‘ holders of 
grant-lands.’ 

6 Revenue officers, so called beoause each was put over a kror of ddmt. 
Blochm, p. 13. 
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could manage to get his affair settled ; but such as were 'destitute of 
such recommendations had to bribe Sayyid ‘Abd-ur-rasul, the 
Shaikh's head-man, or make presents to his chamberlains, door¬ 
keepers, and sweepers, in order to get their blanket out of the mire. 
Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, or had 
recourse to bribery, the}' were utterly ruined. Many of the 
AimaJiSy without obtaining their object, died from the heat caused 
by the crowding of the multitudes. Though a report of this came 
to the ears of His Majesty, no one dared to take these unfortunate 
people before the Emperor. And when the Shaikh, in all his pride 
and haughtiness, took his place upon his official seat, and influential 
Amirs introduced to him in his audience-hall scientific or pious men, 
the Shaikh used to receive them in his infamous manner, coming 
forward and paying respect to none. And after much asking, beg¬ 
ging and exaggerating he allowed, for example, a teacher of the 
Hiddyah 1 and other college books, 100 Bigahs more or less; and 
though such a man might have been a long time in possession of 
more extensive lands, the Shaikh took them away. But to men of 
no renown, to low fellows, even to Hindus, he granted lands for the 
first time. Thus learning and learned men fell from day to day 
into lower estimation. Even in the very audience-hall, when after 
midday prayers he sat down on his throne of pride, and washed his 
hands and feet, he took care to spirt the water, which he had used, 
on the head and face and garments of the great Amirs, and courtiers 
of high degree who were near, and made no exception. And they 
with a view to helping the poor suppliants bore all this, and con¬ 
descended to fawn on him, and flatter and toady him to his heart’s 
content, in he hope of securing at last some compensation for the 
insult:— 

“ When a rustic becomes a judge, 3 
He wills such decrees, that they will kill him .’ 99 

Never in the time of any Emperor had suoh absolute power been 
given (P. 206) into the hand of any (Jadr. 


1 A book on Law. The word means “ Guidance.' 
9 Jack in office. 
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About this time the Emperor appointed me as an Imam, and 
directed me also to undertake the office of marking the imperial 
horses with the brand. He gave me no very considerable travelling- 
expenses, and ordered me from the first to act as manyibclar com¬ 
manding twent}' in bringing horses to the brand. Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl 
was treated in the same way, so that we were, as Shabli said with 
respect to Junaid, 1 (God bless their spirits !) “ both baked in one 
kiln.” Yet he, at once making a successful beginning, worked so 
strenuously at the dagh-n-mahalU business, that he managed by 
his intelligence and time-serving qualifies to raise himself to a 
man fab of two thousand, and the dignity of Waztr . While I, from 
my inexperience and simplicity, could not manage to advance myself, 
and this piece of satirical poetry, which one of the Sayyids of 
A'nju composed in reference to his own circumstances, came to my 
mind :— 

“Thou hast made mo a courtier and commander of twenty, 

Let not my mother know of my nothingness.” 

I reflected that there were still hopes of securing contentment (that 
best of possessions!) by means of a madad-wna'dsh, which would 
enable me to retire from the world, and apply myself to study and 
devotion, while free from the cares of the world : — 

“ Seek not worldly pomp, let go transitory happiness, 

The pomp of lleligion is enough, and the happiness of Isl&in 
for thee 

but this was not easy. In the month of Shawwal in the year nine 
hundred and eighty-three (98*3), on my applying for leave of ab¬ 
sence, it was refused, but the Emperor bestowed on me a horse. And 
through the unfriendly disposition of the (Jadr, and the unpropi- 
tiousness of the times he only allotted to me a tenure to the amount 
of 1000 bigahs of land, which at that time appeared to be like a 
village equivalant to the lief of a commander of twenty. It was 
styled also in t\\Qfarmdn a madad-i-ma'dsh. I represented that with 
this small tenure I could not afford to be always in attendance on the 

1 Two of the principal saints of the Islam. 

27 
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Court, to which the Emperor replied that he would also give me 
subsidies and presents during the marches. And Shaikh ‘Abd-un- 
Nabi said that no (P. 207) person of my quality had received from 
him so large a grant of land. As for the presents which I was pro¬ 
mised, though twenty-two years have elapsed since my hopes were 
raised, I have received them but once or twice, and the rest have 
been concealed behind the veil of fate. These fine promises were 
nothing better than a baseless mirage. I have performed services 
without reward, and undergone restraints, from which I can now 
be relieved only by the good-humour of destiny:— 

44 Either faithfulness, or news of union with thee, or the death 
of the rival, 

The playfulness of fate will do one of these three things. 0 
4 We are content with thb decree of God, are patient under His trials, 
and thankful for His favours * :— 

“ In any case I must give thanks, 

For, may I never be in worse plight than now ! ” 

And this qif'ah of a foolish fellow, who composed it in reference to 
IJairatl of Samaqand, when he was in the favour of Shah Tahm&sp, 
is composed in his usual extravagant style: — 

44 I am from the dust of Arabia, and Hairati from the kingdom 
of Persia ; 

Both of us have found our desire in uttering our words. 

We have found two benefactors, the desire of our hearts, 

He a glance from the king of Persia, I from the king of 
Arabia.*’ 1 

Since the world, and what is in it, is known to me, all my hopes are 
fixed on the Creator, who helps his servants, that at the last all may 
be well, and that the seal of the matter may be in the felicity of 
Religion:— 44 What is with you will pass away, what is with Go3^ 
ie eternal 8 ” :— 

44 This is our hope from the meroy of our Creator, 

That Thou wilt not make hopeless those who hope.”^ 

1 /. God. 

1 A1 Qur’in xvi, 98. 

1 Comp. Fa. cxix, 49. 
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The first of the questions which the Emperor asked in these day® 
was this : * How many freeborn women may a man legally marry by 
nikah?' The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the 
prophet. The Emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he 
had come of age he had not restricted himself (P. 208) to that 
number, and in justice to his wives of whom he had a large number, 
both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted to know what remedy the 
law provided for his case. Most expressed their opinions, then the 
Emperor remarked that Shaikh*‘Abd-un-Nabi had once told him 
that one of the Mujtahids 1 had had as many as nine wives. Some 
of the Ulam& present replied that the Mujtahid alluded to was Ibn 
Abi Laila, and that some had even allowed eighteen from a too 
literal translation of the verse of the Qur’an : 3 “ Marry whatever 

women you like, two and two, and three and three, and four and 
four ; 3 ” but this interpretation is rejected. His Majesty then sent 
a message to Shaikh ‘Abd-un-Nabi who replied that he had merely 
wished to point out to the Emperor that a difference of opinion 
existed on this point among lawyers, but that he had not given a 
fatwa f in order to legalize irregular marriage proceedings. This 
annoyed His Majesty very much. “ The Shaikh , 1 ” said he, “ told 
me at that time a very different thing to what he tells me now.” 
He never forgot this. 

After much discussion on this point the Ulama, having collected 
every Tradition on the subject, decreed, first that by mut'ah [not by 
nikdh] a man might marry any number of wives he pleased: and 
secondly , that muVah marriages were allowed as legal by Imam 
M&lik. The Shi‘ahs, as was well-known, loved children born in 
mut'ah wedlock more than those born of nikah„ wives, contrary to 
bh^ Sunnis and Ahl-i-Jama‘at. On the latter point also the dis¬ 
cussion became rather lively, and I would refer the reader to my work 

1 See p. 203, note 1 . 

5 IV. 3. 

3 *2 + 2 + 3 + 3 + 4 + 4= 18. The Mujtahid who took nine, inter¬ 
preted it 2 + 3 + 4 = 9. The usual interpretation is “ two or three or four.’* 
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entitled NajdUur-razhi&y in which the subject is briefly discussed. 
But to make things worse, Naqib Khan fetched a copy of the Mmoatfa 
of Imam Malik, and pointed to a Tradition in the book, which the 
Imam had cited as a proof against the legality of Alut'ah marriages. 

Another night Qazi Ya'qub, Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, Ilaji Ibrahim, 
and a few other Ulama were invited to meet His Majesty at the 
house near the Anuptaldo tank. Shaikh Abu-1-Fa/d had been se» 
lected as the opponent, and laid before the Emperor several tradi¬ 
tions regarding Mut l ak marriages, which his father had collected, 
and the discussion commenced. At tins juncture the Emperor sent 
for me also, and (P. 209) asked me what my opinion was on 
this subject. I said : “ The conclusion to be drawn from so many 
contradictory Traditions and sectarian customs is in a word this :— 
Imam M&lik and the Sltlahs are unanimous in looking upon MuVah 
marriages as legal; Imam Shafi'i and the great Imam 2 (the mercy 
of God be on them both !) look upon MutUih marriages as illegal. 
But should at any time a Qazi of the Mali Id sect decide that 
a MuVah is legal, it is legal according to the common belief, even for 
Sh&lVis and Hanafis. Every other opinion on the subject is idle 
talk.” This pleased His Majesty very much. Qazi Ya'qub said 
something unintellcgible. I reminded him that, when a matter is 
doubtful, it is generally in the power of the Qazi to decide. *' So 
what do you say about it p ” And in reference to this appeal of mine 
I brought forward the question of reading the Fatihah according to 
the martyred Imam, and I adduced many other confirmations, and 
as briefly as P£ ia Jde the story of the going of Shaikh Biha-ud-din 
Zakaryai of to Baghdad to visit the Shaikh of Shaikhs 

Sliihdb-ud-dir 1 ^rurdi (God bless the spirits of them both !), and 
of that great?.. i beginning to read the Fatihah according to tho 
Sh&li'i school, and of the suspicions of the ordinary Ulama against 
them, and of tho bringing forward of traditions which allowed it, 
and of the matter being eventually decided by the Qazis of 
f?o I maintained that it is allowable. Then Qazi Ya'qub * 

1 A copy of this work is to bo found among tho Persian tl f of the 
As. 8oc., Bengal. Jilo(hm, y p. 104, note 2, / 

* JW/«A 
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said after me : “ What shall we say ? God be praised it is allowed. 
The Emperor then said, “ I herewith appoint Qazi Husain ‘Arab 
Malifd ns Qazi before whom I lay this case concerning my wives, and 
yon Ya'qub are from this day suspended.” This was immediately 
obeyed, and Qazi Husain on the spot gave the decree which made 
Mut l ah marriages legal. The veteran lawyers such as Maklulum- 
ul-Mulk, Qazi Ya'qub, and others, were the losers by this affair, and 
from this moment their power began to wane. The result was that 
a few days later Maulana Jalal-ud-din of Multan, who was a pro¬ 
found (P. 210) and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, 
was ordered from A'grah 1 , and appointed Qazi of the realm. Qazf 
Ya'qub was sent to Gaur as district Qazi. From this day forward 
the road of opposition and difference in opinion lay open, and 
remained so until His Majesty was appointed Mujtahid of the 
Empire : and so on, and on, and on, until he reached any degree of 
exaltation ! 

At this time Shaikh ‘Abd-un-Nnbi and Mukhdum-ul-Mulk were 
ordered to examine into the matter, and to decide the amount of 
tax to be levied on Hindus, and Jarmans were is,sued in all direc¬ 
tions; but this order quickly disappeared like a reflection on the 
water. 

In these days IIis Majesty once asked how people would like it, 
if he ordered the words Allah Akhar to be cut on the Imperial 
seal, an' 7 the dies of bis coins. Most said that tbe people would 
like it ry much, Kit Haji Ibrahim objected, and said, that the 
phrase And an ambig ions meaning, 3 and that the Emperor might 
substitute the verse of the Qur’an Lazikrulldhi Akbnnfi, because it 
involved no ambiguity. But the Emperor was much displeased, and 
said it was surely sufficient, that no man who felt his weakness 
would claim Divinity ; lie merely looked to the sound of the words, 
and he had never thought that a thing could be carried to such an 
extreme. 

1 „To Fatbpur Sfkri. 

* ‘ God is great’, or ‘Akbar is God.’ 

1 To commemorate God is the greatest thing. 
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In this year, before the decision about Mut'ah marriages, the 
Emperor appointed Sayyid Muhammad, Mir 'Adi, for whom he 
entertained the highest respect, to go to Bakkar, and presented him 
with one of his own swords, and a horse, and a dress. Some time 
after arriving there he died (the mercy of God be upon him!). 
After his death a dress came into vogue, which to this day has 
never looked well on any one’s figure, one would say that it was 
as bizarre as the age ! Some people mentioned that Haji Ibrahim 
of Sarhind had given a fatwa , by which he made it legal to wear 
red and yellow cloths, 1 quoting at the same time a Tradition as his 
proof (P. 211). On hearing this the Mir 1 Adi in the imperial 
presence called him an accursed wretch, abused him, and lifted up 
his stick to strike him, when the Haji by some subterfuges managed 
to get rid of him. 

During this year there arrived at Court Hakim Abu-1-Fath, 
Hakim Humayun (who subsequently changed his name to Hum&yun 
Quli, and lastly to Hakim Human), and Nur-ud-din, who as poet is 
known under the name of Qarari. They were brothers, and came 
from Gilan, near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners 
and address were exceedingly winning, obtained in a short time 
great ascendancy over the Emperor. He flattered him openly, 
adapted himself to every change in the religious ideas of His Ma¬ 
jesty, or even went in advance of them, and thus became in a short 
time a most intimate friend of the Emperor. 

Soon after there came from Persia Mulla Muhiammad of Yazd, 
who got the name of Yazidi, and attaching himself to the Emperor 
commenced openly to revile the QahabahP, told queer stories about 
them, and tried hard to make him a Shi‘ah. But he was soon left 
behind by Bir B«qr —that bastard !—and by SHikh Abu-1-Fazl, and 
Hakim Abu-l-Fatlj, who successfully turned the Emperor from the 
Isldm, and led him to reject inspiration, prophetship, the miracles 
of the prophet and of the saints, and even the whole law, so that I 
could no longer bear their company. Their eventual fates shall be 
told, each in its proper place, if God (He is exalted!) will. 

1 Such as women may use. Blochm . 

3 Companions of Mahomet. 
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At the same time His Majesty ordered Q&ai Jal&l-ud-dfn, and 
several Ulama, to write a commentary on the Qur’&n ; but this 
led to great dissentions among them. 

Deb Chand Rajah Manjholah—that fool!—once set the whole 
Court in laughter by saying that Allah after all had great respect 
for cows, 1 else the cow would not have been mentioned in the first 
chapter of the Qur’an. 2 3 

His Majesty had also the early history of the Islam read out to 
him, and soon began to think less of the Qahabah. Soon after, the 
observance of the five prayers, and the fasts, and the belief in every¬ 
thing connected with the prophet, were put down as vain supersti¬ 
tions, and man’s reason was acknowledged as the only basis of reli¬ 
gion. Portuguese (P. 212) priests also caijie frequently ; and His 
Majesty enquired into the articles of their belief, which are based 
upon reason :— 

“ Whatever imagination their intellect invents, 

God laughs at the intellect of people of that creed.” 

And in this year the Emperor sent for Shaikh Badr-ud-din to 
come to the * lbadat-Tchanah . He was the son of Shaikh Islam 
Chishti. He was much given to prayer, and having given up all 
attendance on princes, had become his father’s successor, and had 
found favour with God, and become a recluse, and occupied himself 
only in fasting, zeal, repeating God’s name, exercising poverty, and 
reading the Qur’an. Since the old customs of respect in sitting, rising, 
and speaking were no longer observed, he committed many breaches 
of etiquette, and other misfortunes coming in succession, after threQ 
or four years, without saying anything to any one, he left the 
Court in sheer disappointment and despair, and went to Ajmir, and 
thence to Gujrat, wheie he took ship alone to make a pilgrimage 
to Makkah. There he fasted, till he obtained spiritual union with 

1 He meant to imply that the Qur’&n agrees with the Vedas in reverence 

for the cow. 

3 Surat-uUbaqarahy the “ Sura of the heifer." It is really the 2nd Sura, but 
the lBt is only an introduction ( Fdtihah ). Similarly Ps. ii is quoted as " the 
first Psalm.” Acts, xiii, 33 (Codex D). 
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God, and in the hot air with naked feet performed th^circuits, so 
that he attained the honour of reaching the heavenly Ka‘bah><*iid 
enjoyed union with the Lord of Glory 1 (O God make me a partaker" 
thereof !) :— 

O Kamal thou art gone 

From the Ka‘bah to the Door of the Friend. 

A thousand times Afrin 2 / 

Thou art gone like a man. 

In this year a learned Brahman, Shaikh B’hawan, had come from 
the Dak’hin and turned Musalman, when His Majesty gave me the 
order to translate the At'harban. Several of the religious precepts 
of this book resemble the laws of the Islam. As in translating I 
found many dillieulb passages, which Shaikh B’hawan could not 
interpret either, I reported the same to His Majesty, who ordered 
Shaikh Faizi, and then Haji Ibrahim, to translate it. The latter, 
though willing, (P. 213) did nob write anything. Among the pre¬ 
cepts of the At'harban there is one which says that no man will bo 
saved unless he reads a certain passage. This passage contains 
many times the letter Z, and resembles very much our Lx Mali ilia* 
lldh. Besides I found that a Hindu under certain circumstances 
may eat cow-flesh ; and also that Hindus bury their dead, but do 
not burn them. With such passages the Shaikh used to defeat 
other Brahmans in argument, and they had in fact led him to em¬ 
brace the Islam (God be thanked for this !). 

In the month Sha‘bau 3 of this year Gulbadan Bogum, daughter of 
B&bar Padshah and paternal aunt to the Emperor, who had, in the 
year nine hundred and eighty-two (982) in company with Sailmah 
Sult&n B«$gum daughter of Nur-ud-din Muhainmed Mirza (>vho was 
formerly wife of Bairam Khan, Khan Khandn f and afterwards 
entered the Haram of the Emperor), left Agrah for Hij&z and 
tarried one year in Gujr&t, and attained that felicity, 4 and thus per- 

1 I, e. t he died at Makkah. 

* Bravo ! 

* The eighth month. 

4 That ia, reached Mecca. 
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formed the four pilgrimages. 1 On her return, she remained another 
whole year at ‘Aden through shipwreck, and arrived in Hindustan 
in the year nine hundred and ninety (990). And from that time 
it became an established practice, that every five or six years one of 
the nobles of the Court was made Leader of the pilgrims, and a 

general permission was given to the people, so that at great public 

expense, with gold and goods and rich presents, the Emperor sent them 
on a pilgrimage to Makkah. But this was afterwards abandoned. 

In this year Mirz4 Sulaiman, who from the time of the reign of 
Babar had held absolute rule over Badakhshan—after that his pro¬ 
mising son ’Ibrahim Mirza had been slain in war with Pir Muham¬ 
mad Khan Uzbek in Balkh, and the decease 2 of Wall Ni‘mat 
Begum, and after that various acts of a perverse and rebellious nature 
hj^d taken place on the part of Sh&h Rukh*Mirza, son of Ibr&him 

*.irz£, who had gone into rebellion with a view to usurping the 
whole government of Badakhshan—first of all came to Kabul 
hoping to obtain help from Mirza (P. 214) Muhammad Hakim. 3 

When his hope failed to be realized, he requested that an escort 

might be given him to conduct him through the dangerous districts 
as far as the Indus. The Mirza met his request with the greatest 
urbanity and politeness, and appointed him an escort, which deserted 
him at the first stage and returned to K&bul, and in accordance 
with :•— 

“ May it not be that thou remain long in this world ! 

For old age is humiliation, and nonentity,” 

taking his daughter with him in full confidence in God he travelled 
into Hind, alone and unattended. At several places the Afghans 
opposed his progress by force of arms ; but the Mirzd, showing the 
most intrepid bravery, and wounded with an arrow, after a hundred 
troubles arrived at the river Indus. Thence he sent two or three 
horsemen, men born in his house, with a petition to the Court, 
Then the Emperor sent 50,000 rupees and abundant other necessa- 

1 Kerbel& ; Kum, Mash-had, and Mecca. 

2 For fauj read faut . 

* Brother of Akbar, and Commandant of K£bul. 

28 
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ries, and a team of horses of pure Arab breed by the hand of Aghd 
Khdn the treasurer to give the Mirzd an honourable reception. And 
before this Rajah Bhagwan Das, governor of Labor, in accordance 
with a farman had gone to the Indus to meet him, and was showing 
him day by day suitable hospitality. The Amirs and governors also of 
every parganna and town on the way, in accordance witli the recog¬ 
nised laws of hospitality promoted his wish to go forward, In this 
manner they brought the Mirza [to the Court]. 

Meanwhile A‘zam Khan 1 * (who is also called Khan-i A'zam) was 
sent for from Gujrat to appear at the Court, with which command he 
hastoned to comply, and did homage at Fafchpur on the 4th of Rajab* 
in the year nine hundred and eighty-three (983). One day he 
broached the subject o& the new regulations about branding horses, 
and the management of tax-collecting, and of contracting for the 
army, and of the distressed condition of agriculturists and -otbqfr 
acts of oppression. Everything that he knew about these things he 
mentioned with unqualified disapprobation. For some time the 
Emperor, from old habit, could not endure this unpleasant plain- 
speaking, and ordered (F. 215) that for some time he should be for¬ 
bidden the royal presence, and appointed officers to prevent any of 
the nobles from visiting him. After some days he sent him tc 
A'grah, that, closing the door of egress and ingress in the face ol 
mankind, he might practise the retirement of a monastic solitude 
in his own garden. Now Mirza Sulaiman having arrived at Mattra 3 
by continued journeys from Lahdr, Tarsun Muhammad Khan, and 
Qazi Niz&m Badakhshi (to whom the Mirza had given the title of 
Q&zi-Khan, and who had obtained from the Court the title of Ghazi- 
Khan) came from the great Amirs to meet him. And first of all 
the nobles, and magnates of the Court, and the pillars of the State, 
and afterwards the Emperor himself, with the assembled Amirs 

1 P«., Mirz& ‘Aziz Kokah, son of Atgah Khan. His mother was Akbar's 

wetnurse, so that, however much Aziz might offend he was seldom punishod. 
Akbar used to say, “ Between me and Aziz is a river of milk which I cannot 
crossBlochm., pp. 321, 3 25, He was appointed governor of Gujrat in 979. 

3 The seventh month. 

* H W. of Agrah. 
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went out five cosses to meet him. And on that day 5,000 
elephants, some with housings of European velvet, and some with 
Turkish cloth of gold, and some with chains of gold and of silver, 
and with black and white fringes hung on their heads and necks; 
were drawn up in line on both sides : also Arabian and Persian 
horses with golden saddles of like splendour. And between each 
pair of elephants they placed a car of cheetahs with golden collars, 
and coverings of velvet and One linen, and an oxen-car with fillets of 
embroidered gold. And the whole face of the wilderness, in this 
manner, became like a vision of Spring, and the desert and hill- 
country like the reflection of a tulip-bed. And when he saw the 
Emperor afar off, he alighted with ceremony from his horse, and 
ran forward to meet him with salams. The Emperor with polite¬ 
ness quickly descended from his saddle to thl ground, and would not 
permit him to pay any of the formal acts of politeness, and custo¬ 
mary humiliations. After embracing him he remounted, and ordered 
that he should ride with him, and occupied himself in making the 
kindest enquiries after his welfare. In the palace [ called ] Anuptalao 1 
(the door, walls, and interior of which they had furnished with 
painted canopies, brocade, and splendid carpets, and golden (P. 2L6) 
vessels and all other kinds of furniture in abundance) he gave him 
a place by his side on the throne of Sultanate, and also summoned 
the Prince, his son, and introduced him to him. After they had 
finished their repast he granted his request for assistance, and pro¬ 
mised him aid with such money and troops, as might enable him to 
reduoe Badakhsh&n, and had apartments prepared for the Mirzd in 
the tower of the Haty&pul, 2 where was the ITaqdrah-JcJi&naJfi. Of an 
evening he used often to go to the ibadat-khanali> and hold converse 
with the Shaikhs and sages and cultivate ecstacy, and sometimes loud 
shouts were heard proceeding from him : and prayer with the con¬ 
gregation was never neglected by him. One day, after leading in 
all the other prayers, I considered that I had said sufficient prayers 
when the Mirza objected to ine that I had not recited the Fdtihah. 

1 See p. 204. 

* Th# EVephaivt Gate,’ compare Btochmauu’s A(n-i Ahbari , 505. 

* A sort of gallery, generally above the gate-way, where the kettledrums 
are beaten at certain hours. 
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I said : “ In the time of the Prophet (God bless him, and give him 
peace !) the reciting of the Fatihah was not customary ; and some of 
the traditions have pronounced it to be of questionable authority.” 
He said : “ Do you mean to say then that those who read it are not 
in the region of knowledge, nor wise men ? ” I replied : “ We 
have to do with the Written Law, not with [possible] forgeries.” 
The Emperor after this commanded that I should recite it. I com¬ 
plied, although I showed him the tradition which pronounced it as 
questionable. 1 

At this time [the Emperor] revived an old Chaghatai custom* 
For some days, in order to exhibit it to Mirza Sulaim&n, they spread 
royal tables in the Audience-hall. And the officers of high grade 2 
gathered the soldiers together, and took to themselves the trouble 
of arranging the custorhary food. But when the Mirzd departed, 
all these [revived customs] departed too. 

Kh&n Jah&n, commandant of the Panjab, was ordereji^id-tsS^ 
with him 5,000 warlike mounted archers, and putting himself at the 
service of the Mirza to go to Badakhsh&n, and deliver the country 
from Mirzd Sh&h-Ktikh and hand it over to Mirzd Sulaim&n. But 
as a matter of fact the aspect of affairs took a somewhat different 
complexion. 

Meanwhile news came that Mun‘im Khdn, Kh&n Khdnan , after 
making peace with D&tid in the midst of the rainy-season, under** 
the guidance of Fate, passed over the Ganges from T&ndah (the 
climate of which is temperate), and made the inhabitants (P. 217) 
migrate to Gaur, and ordered that that town (which was formerly 
the Capital of Bengal, and the climate of which is debilitating and 
foul) should be inhabited : and all that the Amirs could say against 
it availed nothing : — 

u O wonder ! that ye had no misgivings of heart, no sadness of 
soul, 

On account of this foul air, these noxious waters.” 

Various diseases, the names of which it would be difficult to know, 
attacked their constitutions; and every day hosts upon hosts of 

* See above p. 212. 

1 TawdcM see p. 74, note 6. 
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peq^e, having played out their existence, bade farewell to one 
another; and how many thousands soever were told off for that 
country, it cannot be stated that a hundred ever returned to their, 
homes:— 

“ What a fatal thing, 0 God, may a place become! ” 

Things came to such a pass that the living were unable to bury the 
dead, and threw them head-foremost into the river. Every hour, and 
every minute, news came to the ear of the Khan Khandn of the death 
of Amirs, and yet, for all that, he did not himself become infected. 
And, on account of the arrogance of his disposition, no one had the 
power to remove the cotton-wool of ignorance from his ears, and 
make him leave the place: — 

# 

“ If I give advice to my heart in love, it is taken ill. 

I will leave it in her street to hit its head against the wall.” 

After a time the constitution of the Khan Khanan, Mun‘im Khan, 
began to deviate from its usual course of equilibrium, and, at over 
eighty years of age, after completing the first ten days of the 
month Rajab 1 of the year nine hundred and eighty-three (983) he 
rendered his account to the Guardian of Paradise, or to the Guardian 
of Hell (God knows !) ; and all that rank and glory, and that grandeur 
and perfection became a mere dream and fantasy :— 

“ Since thou canst not place any confidence in thy life, 

What matters it whether it be one, or one hundred years P 
(P. 218) Since there is no perpetuity in life, 

What matters power, 2 or servitude ? ” 

Since he bad no heirs, the officials seized all that wealth and gains 
(which had taken so many years to accumulate) for the imperial 
treasury, ‘Announce to the wealth of a miser reverse of fortune, or 
an heir:— 


“ How well has a clever speaker said, 

Gold attracts gold, and treasure treasure ! ” 

1 The seventh month. 

1 Instead of Bamdn and Famdl we must read Farmdn and Pdmal, 
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Then, in accordance with the well-known saying—‘ In a place with¬ 
out trees a Palnia Ohristi 1 is [looked on as] a shady and fruitful 
tree ’ the Amirs, on this principle, looked to Shaham Khan Jalair as 
their leader: — 

“ The death of the great has made me great.” 

But, when the news reached the Court, the Emperor appointed the 
Kh&n Zaman, in the room of the Khan Khanan, to the Command 
in Bengal, and presented him with a gold-embroidered cloak, and 
vest of gold, and jewelled sword-belt, and a horse with a guilded 
saddle. Then whether at his own request, or for the peace of the 
kingdom, it was settled that Mirza Sulaiman should go by sea on a 
pilgrimage to Hijaz: and having signed a draught for him of 
50,000 rupees upon the imperial treasury, and given him another sum 
of 20 rupees from the local treasury of Gujrat, the Emperor gave him 
leaVe to depart. And Qulij Khan he appointed as his escort, to see 
him off safely from the port of Surat. During this same yearTTe 
reached Makkah and A1 Madinah, and by the help of God’s grace and 
faithfulness he returned by way of ‘Iraq, and was, as was right, 
reinstated in the sovereignty of Badakhshan :— 

u Thou hast never seen that road, therefore they never showed 
it thee, 

Else, who has ever knocked at that door, and they opened not 
to him.” 

On his return he gave one of his daughters to Muzaffar Husain 
Mirzd, commandant of Qandahar, who at that time had come to 
Lahdr, and had attached himself to the Court ; and another daughter 
he gave to another man. 

In this year the late 3 Husain Khan (for whom, of all men of supe¬ 
rior understanding, the Author had an old and strong attachment, 
and the most perfectly sincere friendly relations) through infirmity* 
caused by the appearance (P. 219) of that stage and mark, which is 
the destroyer of pleasures, and the vanquisher of the warrior, after 
the buffeting of all those troubles, which bad passed over him, 
through apparent madness, but real wisdom, left Kant-u-Golah with 

1 The Qiqdybn of Jonah iv. 6. For a like prov. see Talm. Babl. Synh. 44- 
* He was dead, when our author wrote. 
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a band of his friends and intimates (who,^whether in the flood of 
fire, or in the billows of the sea, had never in any wise deserted him), 
and, passing through the confines of Badaun and Sambhal, and 
crossing the river Ganges, arrived in the Duab. Then, after plun¬ 
dering, the mawasdn 1 2 and disaffected of that neighbourhood (who, 
deeming the payment of rent unnecessary, never used to return any 
answer to their feudal lord, so that you may guess what happened to 
the helpless, duped, non-plussed, dishonoured tax-collectors) took 
a moon-light flit to the base of the northern mountains. This was a 
place he had all his life a hankering after, and kept it, as a mino 
of silver and gold in full view : continually concocting in the cruci¬ 
ble of liis guileless breast (which was large enough to contain a world) 
visions of golden and silver idol-temples 3 and bricks of gold and 
silver. Then, without having received afly orders authorizing him 
to do so, he turned to Basant-pur (an elevated and well-known place 
in the hill-district), and invested the place. Malik-ush-Sharaq, the 
tax-collector of T’hanesar 3 shut the door of the fort: and the 
other tax-collectors in like manner, in a fright, having run into 
their holes, spread a false report that he was in rebellion, and sent a 
petition to that effect to the Court. The Emperor enquired of 
Sa‘xd Khan Moghul (who was a connection and very old friend of 
Husain Khan, and who had just come from Multan) whether this 
report was true ; this he firmly denied. But when the Emperor 
asked him to give, on the part of Husain Khan, a bond in writing 
for the cattle and goods which Husain Kh&n had carried off from the 
agriculturists he utterly declined to do so, and all that former love 
and friendship changed into an affectation of being utterly unac¬ 
quainted with him :— 

“ These deceitful friends, whom you see, 

Are but flies about a sweetmeat. 

Before you they are truer to you than the light, 

Behind your back they are more evanescent than a shadow.” 

1 Are these the same as the “ tnaicfs ” Blochm., p. 252, or ought we t<\ 
Mu'dgiyan rebels P 

2 ThfiEmpei^* Mabmtid had acquired immense wealth from the plul^ 
of Hindu temples. He hoped to do the same. 

8 See p. 94, note 4. 
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(P. 220) At last he sent Sayyid Hashim, son of Muhammad Bdrha, 
and the sons of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, the Judge of Amrahah 
(before he dismissed him to Bakkar), with a body of the Amirs to 
operate against 1 him. While he was fighting in the hill-district of 
Basant-pur he received a severe musket-wound under the shoulder- 
blade, besides losing a host of his veterans. Accordingly, without 
having accomplished anything, he turned back, and getting into a 
boat he went on the river Ganges towards Patyali (which was the 
native place of his kith and kin). He got as far as Gadha JMaktesar 
where they came on him, disabled by his wound, and, in accordance 
with their orders, brought him to A'grah, and deposited him in the 
house of (Jadiq Muhammad Khan (between whom and Husain Khdn 
there had existed from the beginning of the conquest of India, or 
rather from Qandahar—times onward, the kindliest feeling, and most 
sincere friendship) Shaikh Hindi, the physician, being sent for by 
the Emperor’s command, came to try and heal him. But on his 
representing that the wound was of a frightful character the Em¬ 
peror sent for Hakim ‘Ayn-ul-mulk. And the Author, having re¬ 
ceived the Emperor’s permission, went with the physician to see him/ 


in order to keep up my old relations with him. I found him, and 
while a moment, by reason of my sorrow, seemed to me like d/ays, 
I composed these words of friendship, sorrowful and mingled 


u Wherever I and the loved-one met together, 

For fear of the malevolent we bit our lips. 

Without the intervention of ear or lip, by means of heart and eye, 
Many a word was there, that we said and heard.” 

Meanwhile the imperial surgeons came to operate on him. They 
thrust a probe into the wound to the depth of a span, and probed 
it mercilessly. But that man of fortitude swallowed the agony, like a 
sweet draught, and neither frowned (P. 221), nor shewed any sign 
of pain, but smiled without dissimulation : — 

“ My face is calm in spite of the bitter words of men, 

Poison is in my mouth, but my face is wreathed in smiles. 11 


1 For bar pisari o ought we to read bar sari o f 
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And that was my last sight of him until the Judgment-day, and 
my very last farewell of him. I heard two or three days after I 
arrived at Fath-pur, that his sickness had turned to a flux. He was 
so refined in the crucible of abstinence, that what remained of 
impurity in him, by reason of human nature and the infirmity of the 
flesh, entirely left him, and the alloy of his nature becoming pure 
gold, he became purified by five, for ‘ Trial is to the Saints what the 
flame is to gold * :— 

“ All carnal attributes have departed from Mas*ud Beg, 

That of him which was Soul is become that very Soul again.” 

And—that he might attain the full felicity of a true and regular 
martyrdom, in accordance with the authentic tradition : * lie that is 

afflicted with the colic is a martyr,’ in that ^distress of expatriation, 
and grief of exile, and trouble of penury, together with the accident 
of a wound from Infidels received in a hostile country, and the dis¬ 
traction of relaxed liver, he removed his baggage from this transitory 
^existence to the eternal Paradise : and the Bird of his Soul escaping 
from the Cage of this World, that prison of the Believer, at the in¬ 
vitation : “Return thou, 0 soul, unto thy Lord, well pleased and 
wellpleasing, 1 ” flew towards the Ilose-bed, to dwell there in “ rest, 
and in gracious favour, and a garden of delights : 3 ” 

“None ever came into the world, who remained there, 

Except he, of whom a good name remained.” 

Although he gave away whole worlds of gold to the deserving and 
the needy, yet when he took his departure to the other world [he 
was so poor, that] his excellence of regal qualities, exalted in 
degrees, and holy in his attributes, Khwajah Muhammad Yahya 
Naqshbandi (the Spirit of God is his Spirit!) brought the expenses 
of his burial, and with all honour 3 and respect deposited him in 
peace in the strangers’ burial-place at Agrah :— 

1 A1 Qur’an, LXXXIX, 28. 

3 A1 Quy’an, LYI, 88. 

3 The word in the text ba-i'jdz means * in amazement.’ But the editors have 
put a (?) to it, and it should, doubtless, be read ba-^zai honour,’ as the 
following word ihtirdm clearly points out. 

29 
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44 How can I see him sleeping in the dust, 

(P. 222) Him, who has raised me from tho dust 1 ” 

Thence he was carried to the cemetery of Patyalx, which became 
his burial-place, and they made him like a buried treasure: and 
Ganj-bakhsk 1 4 Bestower of treasure 9 was found to give the date. 
And when, on my following the Mir ‘Adal 1 2 * (who is now departed 
himself to the mercy of God) on his journey to Bakkar, I told him 
of the decease of this man, so rich of heart but poor in purse, he 
burst into tears, and began to extol his purity and ability, and said: 
44 If any one wish to practice walking unspotted from the world, he 
ought to act and walk, just as Husain Khan acted and walked— 

44 I am the slave of. that man, who, under the blue sky, 

Is free from whatever partakes of the tinge of dependance.” 

It so happened that this interview also, with the Mir, became 
memorable to the author: and from the expression made use of by 
that great man on that occasion, viz., “ All my friends are departed 
and l know not whether I shall ever see you again, ,, you would 
have said that his star was sinking ; and so it in fact was:— 

44 As long as in this flock there remains a single sheep, 

Fate will not desist 8 from the butcher-trade.” 

Let it not be forgotten that the author enjoyed the society of that 
unique one 4 of the age for the space of about nine years, and [but] 
one piece of opposition (though to use so strong a term in connec¬ 
tion with him were a shame, and a dire injustice) did I meet with 
from him, and that was in military matters, and the affairs of 
this world. And among the many venerable persons and spiritual 
directors of the age, who still remain, I do not And a tithe of a 
tenth part of that I found in him, [who was] in the Sunni section 
[of Isldm] pure in faith, and in purity of conduct perfectly sincere 

1 There seems to be some mistake, as this only gives 975. 

* His name was Sayyid Muhammad, see p. 224 and Text, p. 220, 1, 1, 

s Read nithtnad, 

4 ljusain Khin. 
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and upright, in spirit without an equal, in valour peerless, in 
courtesy alike in his beheavour both to small and great, and in dis¬ 
interestedness without an equal in the age, in detachment from 
worldly objects stainless, in active service untiring, in dependence on 
God without compare, in asceticism worthy of a hundred praises; but 
if he had lived in these days he would hardly have been able to have 
attained such a character for orthodox and sincere religion. 1 (P. 223.) 
At the time that he was absolute governor of Labor (I have it from 
trustworthy people), his food consisted of barley-bread, his object 
being to follow the example of the Seal of the Prophets and 
best of Apostles 2 (the blessings of God be on him, and on them 
all!): and ever so many thousands of mosques and ancient se¬ 
pulchres he repaired, restored, or rebuilt. One day it happened that 
a Hindu in the dress of a Muslim came int(f his assembly, and he 
with his usual genuine humility, taking him for a Muslim, stood up 
to greet that Hindu. When he found out the true state of the case, 
he felt ashamed and ordererd that from that day forward all Hindus 
should sew a patch of stuff of a different colour on their garments 
near the bottom of the sleeve, that there might be a mark to dis¬ 
tinguish between Muslims and K&firs. 3 For this reason he was 
commonly known among the people by the title of Tukriya , for they 
call a patch tulcrd , 4 which is another name for the Arabic word Qhiydr 5 
(with kasra under the dotted ‘ ain , and ye with two dots below, 6 

1 This is not said in disparagement of Husain Khan, but in disgust at the 
innovations which Akbar introduced later on. 

2 I e. t Muhammad. 

8 Unbelievers, i. e , non-Muslims. This is the origin of the name Kaffir, 
which was applied by the Muslims of Africa to the other inhabitants. 

4 8anscrit stoha *a piece/ whence the Hindi tukrd (with cerebral t) * a patch/ 

6 A distinguishing badge, that which make a person ghair (different) from 
others. 

6 Since Semitic languages are generally written without vowel-points, and 
sometimes even without the diacritic points, which, in the Arabic (Persian, 
Ottoman-Turkish &c.) characters, distinguish betwoen some of the consonants, 
e. g. f between n and y &c., when a writer wishes to define the pronunciation of 
a word he has to spell it out in the most elaborate manner. The Persian 
character is the Arabic adapted to the exigencies of the language, and it is usual¬ 
ly written without vowel-points. 
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so that it is of the form of the word diydr 1 ). On another occasion 
he ordered that the Kafirs, in accordance with the requirements of 
the Holy Law, should not ride on saddles, but should sit on a pack- 
saddle. When on a journey, out of deference to the Sayyids, and 
men of learning and excellence (who used to attend him, and to 
greet whom ho, when seated, used always to rise), he would never 
use a four-post bedstead: nor would he voluntarily omit saying 
the Prayers in the night any more than the Friday prayers in the 
mosque. And, although he had a jdgir worth lacs and Icrors, he 
never had more than one horse with him, and even that lie would 
sometimes give away to meet some expense, or for some worthy 
object, and so whether on a journey or at home would be content to 
go afoot, until one of his friends, or of his servants, brought him 
another. And a poet in a qaqidah said : — 

“The Khan is bankrupt, and the slave is wealthy,” 

He had taken an oath that ho would never amass treasure, and 
whenever gold was brought before him he would say You would 
say that it is an arrow or a javelin that pierces my side” (P. 224), 
and he was never at ease until he had given it away. And some¬ 
times it would be observed that, when the Government had assigned 
some fifteen to thirty or forty thousand rupees on the pargana? he, 
regardless of this, would sign orders for the soldiers and for other 
expenses also, so that both 3 would get an equal share. He also had 
a vow that every slave who came into his possession should have the 
first day to himself. He never had anything to do with any women 
except his three legally married wives. He looked on nuts as a sort 
of intoxicating food, and as therefore forbidden by the religion. 
One day the Shaikh-ul-hidyah of Khairabad (who was one of the 
leading Shaikhs on the high way of direction and guidance of pos¬ 
terity) being exercised at the Kh&n’s voluntary poverty, and expen¬ 
diture, and squandering of property, and unnecessary presents, and 
extreme extravagance in the distribution of pensions and grants, 4 

1 A tract of country. 

• 2 Viz., to keep up the required number of soldiers. 

3 Military and nou-Military expenses. 

4 Instead of .itifdq read auqty. Compare p. 22, note i . 
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endeavoured to urge him to a change in those habits. But this 
advice was not in harmony with his disposition, so becoming angry 
he said : “ It is simply a question between obeying your order in the 
matter, and following the tradition of the Prophet; what choice 
can there be ? On the other hand we expect from such as you 
religious guides, that, if there be any root of avarice or desire for the 
tilings of this world in us, you should show us the way by which we 
may eradicate and cut off such a matter ; and not that you should 
be the ones to lend a false glitter to the accessories of transient 
trifles, and should make us avaricious, so as to sink among the lowest 
of the low in the unworthy pursuit of greed and avarice :— 

“ Wealth never remains in the hand of the free, 

Nor patif v * / in the heart of a lover, nor water in a sieve.” 


Although the author was never with him on any serious battle¬ 
fields, still I was bis companion in many jungle-warfares, and com¬ 
fortless journeys. And I observed in him a resolution and a courage, 
such as perhaps those renowned heroes, who have left their names 
emblazoned on the pages of history, may have possessed ; and not to 

mention his immense physical strength (P. 225) and prowess_they 

might have boasted of tho same courage as that lion-like warrior. 
And in the day of battle the Fdtihah 1 which he read was to this 
effect: “Either martyrdom or victory. 2 ” And whenever people told 
him that he ought to put victory before martyrdom, he used to say : 
“ My desire is rather to see the glorious departed, than the lords 
who remain alive.” And such was his liberality, that if by any 
possible supposition the treasures of the world and the Sultanate of 
the whole face of the earth could have become accessible to him, and 
have been delivered over to him, the very first day he would have 
become a bankrupt. And this qit'ah became true in his day :_ 


1 The first Surah of the Qur’an. The expression ‘reading the Fdtihah* is 
used figuratively of entering upon an undertaking. Compare the expression 
1 reading the verse of flight ’ on p. 48, note 1. 

* Fat}. 
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“ He did right) in not making both worlds 1 raamfes 
The peerless Lord, dispenser of justice, without equal"' 
compare: 

Else in a moment of liberality he would have given away both, 
And the Creature would have nothing left to hope for from 
the High God” 

And sometimes it would so happen that he would purchase forty 
or fifty horses, Arabs, and of mixed breed, and Turkish, at the price 
at which the dealer first offered them, and would say <# You and God 
know that:— 

4 A true merchant never demands too much.* ” 

And afterwards at some social gathering would give them all away 
to his friends, and then apologize for so doing. The very first time 
that the writer became acquainted with him, at the time when the 
army of Garba-Katangah was being got ready at Agrah, he pre¬ 
sented me with an Arab horse, which he had bought for 500 rupees, 
and in accordance with :— 

“ The king of Hormuz never saw me, and without a word from me 
He conferred on me a hundred favours; 

The king of Yazd saw me, and I lauded him, 

But be did not give me anything.” 

What can one do ? 

“ Speak of a person, as you find him.” 

(P. 226). When he removed his baggage from this transitory 
world, he was in debt to the amount of a lac and a half of rupees, 
and more; but, on account of the numerous good offices which he 
had during his lifetime performed for his creditors, they of their 
own free will and pleasure tore up his bonds, and went away per¬ 
fectly satisfied, with prayers for the pardon, acceptance, peace, and 
eternal happiness of his soul upon their lips. And they did not on 
account of his liabilities bring any lawsuit or litigation against his 
children (such as is the usual bequest of deceased debtors) .*— 

1 The editors’ (P) to the last word of the first line is unnecessary. They seem 
to have overlooked the fact, that the lines are distinctly called a Qit'ah, and that 
therefore only the second and fourth lines need rhyme. 
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“ There are Muhammads and Muhammads : 

The live one killed me, and the dead one revived me. 1 ” 

In a word how can I, when there is such uninimity of opinion on 
the subject, find the ability to eulogize such numerous virtues as his. 
But since I spent in his service the best of this life, which is the 
flower of youth, and not the mere dregs of life, which is the time of 
the worthlessness of old age and bewilderment, and since through 
his kind patronage I have got on so exceedingly well, and am 
become one of the renowned of the age, and a man of mark in the 
world, and have obtained the blessing (in so far as it is possible) of 
contributing to the comfort of the servants of the Lord of earth 
and heaven, therefore, in gratitude to God for his many favours and 
goodnesses towards me, have I composed this memorial section, in 
commemoration of some of his good qualifies, though it be but one 
of a thousand, but a few out of many:— 

“ It is not that I confer any honour on Muhammad by men¬ 
tioning him, 

But rather my words that are honoured by mentioning Mu¬ 
hammad.” 

And trusting in the truth of the saying ‘To commemorate the 
righteous brings down mercy from God/ I hope on account of this 
commemoration of his virtues to become a recipient of the all- 
embracing mercy of God :— 

Repeat to us the mention of Na‘man, 2 verily the mention of him 

Is like musk, which diffuses its odour as often as thou agitatest it. 

So that it may come to pass in accordance with that old time 
which I spent with him, that my resurrection may also be with him ; 
as has been intended, and involved in futurity : “ And this is not 
difficult with God. 3 M 

And in this year the Emperor, on account of the beauty of my 
voice, which was comparable with the sweet voice, and ravishing tones 

1 The application seems to be this : that, while he was alive his extravagance 
rendered his children liable to fall into poverty, but that after he was dead the 
kind actions, he had performed during life, freed them again. 

2 King of Hirah in ‘Iraq. 

* A1 Qur’&n, XIV, 23. 
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(P. 227) of a parrot, made me the Reader of the Prayers on Wednes¬ 
day evenings, and entered me among the seven Imams. 1 And the 
duty o? summoning the congregation on that day and night he com¬ 
mitted to Khw&jah Doulat Nazir Ghaif Shadid (a eunuch, neither 
man, nor woman,) and appointed him a stipend on the condition that 
he should be present at the five hours of prayer. 2 

At this time Khwajah Amin-ud-din Muhammad (known as Khwajah 
Amina) passed from the world, and the abundant wealth which he 
left beharnl came into the royal treasury. 

On the 17th of the month Zi-Qadah 3 of this year, the Emperor’s 
journey to Ajmir took place, and at one of the stages he, according 
to his usual custom on such occasions, went on foot on a pilgrimage 
to the Sacred Sepulchre. On the 9th of this month the Sun entered 
Aries:— 

“ The Workman, the Sun, when he begins anew his work, 

His entrance into Aries makes glorious the rising Morn.” 

This was the commencement of the twenty-second year from the 
accession. At this time news arrived, that after the death of Mun‘im 
Khan, Khan Khandn, the Amirs being unable any longer to withstand 
the attacks of Oaud, had retired on Jlajipur and Patnah from Gaur 
and Tarnjah, and that Khan Jahan, because his army was still at 
Lahor, was advancing but slowly. Accordingly the Emperor wrote a 
farmdn , and entrusted it to Turk Subbau Quli to bear to Khan Jahan, 
ordering him to hasten up as quickly as possible. And Subhan Quli 
performed his mission, covering a distance of nearly a thousand , 
cosses in twenty-two days. At the same time news came to A'grah,' 
that Khan Jahan, on arriving at Garhi, had fought an obstina^f 
battle with the Afghans of Daiid, and had deiced them, and was 
still advancing. 

During the first part of the blessed month Muharram 4 of 
the year nine hundred and eighty-four (984) the Emperor 

1 The Emperor had seven lm&ms, or private Chaplains, one for each day of 
the week. 

3 The five hours of prayer are : Before dawn, midday, afternoon, after sun¬ 
set, bedtime. 

3 The elovonth month. 

4 The first month. 
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■^introduced Man Singh, son of Bhagvan D&s, into the burial place 
|of the saint Muin (may its occupants attain a happy resurrection!) 
fland treating him with kindness, and showing him the greatest favour, 
f presented him with a robe of honour, and a horse with (P. 228) all 
fjts appointments, and ordered him to proceed to the hostile district 
' of Kokanda and Kotnbalmir, 1 which was a dependanoy belonging to 
Rdn& Kikd. And 5,000 regular troopers, partly from his own body¬ 
guard, and partly belonging to the Amirs who were in command, 2 he 
appointed and dispatched as his force. And he sent with him 
Khdn Mir-baJchshi , 8 and Ghdzi Khdn Badakhshi, and Shdh Ghdzi 
Khdn Tabrizi, and Muj&hid Khdn, and Sayyid Ahmad Khdn, and 
Sayyid Hdshim Barba, and Mihtar Khdn a servant of the Family, 
and other Amirs. And when the author, in the train of Qdzi Khdn 
and Kq&i Khdn, arrived at about three cosses I’roin Ajmir, and ardour 
for fighting agaiust the infidels kindled in my breast, I repre¬ 
sented the state of the case to the High (Jadr, Shaikh *Abd-un-Nabi, 
tyiaikh-uU Islam , and made interest with him to obtain leave of 
absence from the Emperor. Although he granted my request he 
left the presentation of the petition to his Wakil, Sayyid ‘Abd-ur- 
Kasdl, a meddlesome sort of a fellow. And, when I found that the 
matter hung fire far too long, I sought the intervention of Naqib 
Kh&n (with whom I was on brotherly terms). At first he made 
objections, and said: “ If a Hindu had not been the leader of this 
army, I should myself have been the first to have asked permission 
to join it." But I represented strongly to the said Khan, that I 
looked on any true servant of the Emperer as a fib leader for myself, 
and what did it matter, whether it were Mdn Singh, or another? 
And that the purity of intention was what one should look to. Then 
Naqib Khan took the opportunity, when the Emperor was going 
in high state to visit the shrine of that Diffuser of Light, 4 to 
present my petition. At first the Emperor said : “ Why be has just 
been appointed one of the Court-Imams, how can he go ? ” Naqib 

1 Near ITdaipdr in Rajptit&na. 

9 We’propose to read Ndibdn, instead of Ndbindm ‘sightless.* 

* Paymaster of the Court. Ain-i Akbari, Bloohm. p. vi. He had' been 
Appointed vice Qizi ‘Alt Ibid, p 411. 

4 Shaikh Mu‘in ud-din Chishti. 
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Kh&n represented that I had a very strong desire to take part in a 
holy war. So the Emperor sent for me, and asked me : “ Are you 
in earnest ?” I answered: “Yes.” Then he said, “ For what (P. 229) 
reason?” I humbly replied: “ I have the presumption to desire to 
dye these black mustachios and beard in blood through loyalty to 
your Majesty’s person :— 

Thine is a perilous service, but I wish to undertake it, 

That I may gain renown, or death, 1 for thy sake.” 

He replied, “ If God (lie is exalted) will, thou 
Shalt return the bearer of news of victory.” 

And when I put out my hand towards the couch in order to kiss 
His foot, he withdrew it; but, just as I was going out of the 
audience chamber, he called me back, and filling both his hands he 
presented me with a sum of 56 ashrafi 2 , and bid me farewell. And . 
when I went to take leave of Shaikh ‘Abd-un-Nabi, who reached the 
very acme of kindness in removing all my former obstacles, he said : 
44 Be sure that at the moment of the meeting of the two armies in 
battle, which according to a sure tradition of the Prophet (may the 
best of blessings and peace he upon him !) is the most favourable 
time and place for the acceptance of prayer, be sure, said he, that you 
remember me for good in your prayer: do not forget.” 1 consented ; 
and, having prayed the Fdlliih , joined that army with horse and 
arms in company with a number of friends of one mind with myself 
in the matter :— 

4 Every day on the march, and each night a new halting-place.’ 

And this journey from beginning to end turned out most successful 
and prosperous, till eventually I came back to Fathpur with news of 

1 Lit. That I may make my face red (with the glow of success), or my neck 
red (with the gore of death). This play on the words reminds one forcibly of 
a similar ©no in Gen. xl. 20—23 ** And he lifted up the head of the chiof butler, 
and of the chief baker among his servants, and ho restored the chief butler 
unto his butlership, .... and he hanged the chief baker.” 

* About £ 86 Stirling. 
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victory, and brought with me the well-known elephant (the subject 
of dispute 1 ) from liana Kika. 

On the twentieth of Muharram 3 in this year having arranged the 
affairs of the army of Kokandah, the Emperor started on his way 
back to the Seat of Felicity Fathpur, and on the first of the month 
of (Jafr 3 he reached his usual dwelling-place. At this time mes¬ 
sengers brought word that after the Khan Jahan had left Garhi, 4 
Daud had advanced from Tandah to a place called A'g-Mahall, on one 
side of which is the river Ganges, and on the other side it joins the 
mountains. And that there he had taken up his position, and streng¬ 
thened it with a trench, and fort, and was every day making sallies 
thence. And that Khwajah ‘Abd-ullah, (P. 230) grandson of Khwajah 
Ahrar (may God sanctify his glorious tomb !) had fallen after making 
repeated and vigorous attacks on the trench. And that on the other 
side Khan Khanan (?) the leader of the Afghans had been slain. 
Upon this the Emperor wrote a Jarman to Zafr Khan, commandant 
of Patnah and Bihar, ordering him to collect all the forces of that 
district and to proceed to the assistance of Khan Jahan. 5 

In the month RabPul-awwal 6 of this year Mirza Muhammad 
Sharif, son of Mir ‘Abd-ul-Latif Qazwini, who was a young man of 
the very greatest ability, and sharpness of intellect, and possessed of 
a sweet disposition, and a sweet voice, and endowed with all sorbs of 
perfections, while playing at (Jhogau 7 with the Emperor in the open 
space of Fathpur, fell from his horse, and immediately gave up his 
soul of the Beloved. 8 And a great cry arose in the city and neigh¬ 
bourhood, and this report 9 spread on all sides. The Emperor was 

1 It appears that he had refused to send to Court an elephant (as a sign of 
submission). Seep. 241. 

3 The first month. 

8 The second month. 

4 See p. 232. 

* Husain Quli Kh&n. 

• The third month. 

7 Polo. 

8 Thore is a play on the words Jan i soul/ and Jdndn ‘ Beloved/ ». $, The 
Creator. 

9 It would appear from what follows, that the report was to the effect that it 
was the Emperor who was killed. 
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an eye-witness o£ this accident, and did not know what to do. Mean¬ 
while Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Atgah seized the rein of his Majesty- 
horse, and said: “ My Lord, what are you doing here ? go away.” 
And so he turned his rein towards the palace. Then he sent farman* 
with assurances of the'soundness of his health and strength to the 
Amirs of the frontiers, so that the panic was stayed. Of the 
number of these farmans one arrived at Kokandah, addressed to M4n 
Singh, and A$af Khan, with the contents aforesaid. And so that 
grief of ours was changed into rejoicing. 

During the first part of the month Rabi‘ul-awwal of the year 
nine hundred and eighty-four (984) took place the victory of Ko¬ 
kandah. And the following is a succinct account of it. When 
M4n Singh and A 9 af Kh&n with the army of Ajmir, on their way to 
Mandalgayh, arrived by forced marches at the town of Darah, seven 
C 08868 from Kokandah, the R4n4 came out to oppose them. Then 
M4n Singh mounted an elephant, and with a number of the imperial 
horsemen, such as Khwajah Muhammad Rafi Badakhshi, and Shihab- 
ud-din Guroh-payandah Quzaq, and ‘All Murad (P. liBl) Uzbek, and 
Rdjali Loun Karan, commandant of Sambkar, and other Rajputs in 
the centre, and a body of renowned youths took his place in the 
advance-body. And some eighty or more picked men of these were 
sent, with Sayyid Hashim Bdrha, 1 as skirmishers in front of the 
advance-body (and such are called the ‘ chickens of the front line).* 
And Sayyid Ahmad Khan Barha with a body of others 3 had 
the right-wing, and Qazi Khdn with a body of sous of Shaikhs of 
Sikri, relatives of Shaikh Ibrihim Ckishti, had the left-wing. And 
Mihtar Khan was in the rear. And liana Kika advancing from behind 
Darah with a force of 8,000 horse, divided his men into two divisions. 
One division, of which Hakim S4r Afghdn was the leader, came 
straight from the direction of the mountains, and attacked our 
advance-body. And on account of the broken and uneven state of 
the ground, and the quantity of thorns, and the serpentine twistings 
of the road, the skirmishers and the advance-body of our troops 

1 Compare Text, p. 220,1.1. This, of course, means ‘ of Barha.’ For the use 
of names of places in this maimer compare my Memor book of Neurnb6?g y p. 21* 
under Heubach . 

* »« Others ” means “ other Sayyids.” 
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beoame hopelessly mixed up together, and sustained a complete de¬ 
feat. And the Rdjptits of our army, the leader of whom was Rdjah 
Loun Karan, and who were most of them on the left, ran away like a 
flock of sheep, and breaking through the ranks of the advance-body 
fled for protection to our right wing. At this juncture the author, 
who was with some of the special troops of the advance-body said to 
A 9 af, “ How are we now in these circumstances to distinguish be¬ 
tween friendly and hostile Rajputs ? ” He answered “ They will 
experience the whiz 1 of the arrows, be what may :—” 

* On whichever side there may be killed, it will be a gain to Islam.* 
So we kept firing away, and our aim 2 at such a mountain-like mass 
of men never missed. And there was even a surer proof [of the 
righteousness of my conduct in so doing, for]—• 

* The heart is the most faithful witness that can testify 3 
[And] 

‘The proof of the true Lover is in his sleeve: * 
and it became certain that my hand prospered in the matter, and that 
I attained the reward due to one who fights against infidels. 

And the Sayyids of Bdrha, 4 and some youths of renown, performed 
in this battle (P. 232) such exploits as would have become Rastam ; 5 
and many slain on both sides strewed the plain. The other division 
of Rand Kikd’s army, under the Rand in person, charged out of the 
pass, and meeting Qazi Khan, who was at the entrance of the pass, 
swept his men before them, and bearing them along broke through 
his centre. Then the Shaikh-sons from Sikri all fled at once. And 
an arrow struck Shaikh Mansur, (son-in-law of Shaikh Ibrahim) who 
was leader of this company, in the seat of honour as he was in the 
act of flight, and he bore the wound for a considerable time. But 
Qdzi Khan, although he was but a Mulla, stood his ground manfully, 
until receiving a cimetar blow on his right hand, which wounded his 

1 Shayah is apparently a misprint for Shibah-e, Shib-i Shib-i, or Shapah-e, 
all of which words are onomatopaoa for the ‘ whiz’ of an arrow. 

2 Shi$t * 8hist, 

1 Comp. 1 John iii. 21. 

4 Perhaps both .the skirmishers under 8. Hashim Barha, and those of the 
right-wing under S Al?. Kh. Bdrha. 

* The famous hero in the Shdhndmuh, 
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thumb, being no longer able to bold his own, he recited [the saying] 

4 Flight from overwheling odds is one of the traditions of the pro¬ 
phet/ and followed his men [in their retreat]. Those of the army 
who had fled on the first attack, did not draw rein till they Jhad 
passed five or six cosses beyond the river. In the midst of all this 
confusion Mihtar Khan hastening up from the rear with his reserves, 
and beating his kettle-drums, called on the imperial troops to rally. 
And this shout of his was to a great extent the cause of the fugitives 
taking heart again, and making a stand. And Rajah llamshah of 
Gwalyar (grandson of the famous Rajah Man), who always kept in 
front of the’ liana, performed such prodigies of valour against the 
Raj puts of Man Singh, as baffle description. And these [Rajputs of 
Man Singh] were those who, on the left of the advance-body, fled, 
and thereby caused also ,tho flight of A^af Khan, 1 and then took 
refuge with the Sayyids who were on the right; and, if the Sayyids 
had not held their ground firmly, such confusion did thu retreating^ 
advance-body cause in their ranks, that the affair would have 
turned out a disgraceful defeat. And with Regard to the elephants, 
when they made a charge on the elephants of the Imperial army, two 
strong must-elephants singled each other out and fought together. 
And Husain Khan, leader of the elephants, who was riding on an 
elephant behind M&n Singh, also joined in the fight. And Man 
Singh, springing into the place (P. 233) of the elephant-driver, 
exhibited such intrepidity as surpasses all imagination. And one of 
thesp two elephants, which was a private one of the Emperor’s fought 
furiously with the Rand’s elephant (which was named Ram Parshad, 
and was of exceedingly strong build), and the two kept charging at 
one another, until by chance an arrow reached a mortal place in the 
driver of the liana’s elephant, so that the shock of the charge threw 
him to the ground. Then the driver of the imperial elephant, with 
the greatest quickness and .address, leapt from his own elephant, and 
took his seat on that of the Rana, and performed such a deed as none 
other could have done. On seeing this circumstance the Rdnd 
could no longer hold his ground, but left the ranks and fled, and 
confusion fell on the army of the Rdna. Then the young heroes, 
who acted as the body-guard of Mdn Singh, performed such exploits 
1 And of our worthy Author, no doubt, with him. 
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fts wore a perfect model ; and that day through the generalship of 
M&n Singh the meaning of this line of Mulla Shiri became known t 
“ A. Hindu wields the sword of Islam.” 

And the son of Jaimal of Clutor, and llam Shah Rajah of Gwaly&r 
with his own son S'alabhan, who showed extreme obstinacy of 
resistance, went to hell ; and of the clan of the Rajputs there 
was not left one fit to be his successor—Good riddance of bad 
rubbish ! l And showers of arrows were poured on the Rand, who was 
opposed to Madhav Singh. And Hakim Sur, 8 who had fled before 
the Sayyids, retreated on the Rami, and so the two divisions became 
one. Then the Rana turned and fled, and betook himself to the 
high mountains, whither he had retreated after the conquest of 
Chitor, and there sought to shut himself up as in a fortress. And 
though it was so extremely hot, being duriifjg the forty midsummer- 
d' so that the very brain boiled in the cranium, they fought 
liom early morning till midday. Nearly five hundred men were 
slain, and fell on the field of battle, of which number one hundred 
and fifty were of the people of Islam, and the rest Hindus. 3 And 
the number of the champions of Islam, who were wounded, (P. 234) 
exceeded three hundred. And when the air was like a furnace, and 
no power of movement was left in the soldiers, the idea became pre¬ 
valent, that the Rana, by stealth and stratagem, would keep himself 
concealed behind the mountains. This was the reason why they 
made no pursuit, but retired to their tents and occupied themselves 
in the relief of the wounded. And the following was found to give 
the date :— 

* And victory from God appeared nigh’. 4 
The next day the army marched thence, and having looked over 
the battle-field to see bow each had behaved, leaving Darah, 5 came 
to Kokandah. 6 And certain of the devoted servants of the Rana, who 
were the guardians of bis palace, and some of the inhabitants of the 

1 Lit. ‘ The base are diminished, and the world becomes pure.' A proverb, 
Bee Roebuck, p. 21. 

3 Leader of that division of the Rand’s army, which first attacked the ad- 
vance-tffycly and right wing of Man Sing’s troops. 

* It must be forgotton, that there were Hindus fighting on both sides. 

4 The sum of the letters = 984. 

* See p, 236. 

* In our text the name is always Kokandah , but Blochm. calls it Oogandah . 
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temples, in all amounting to twenty persons, in accordance with an 
ancient custom 1 of the Hindiis, that, when they are compelled to 
evacuate a city, they should be killed in order to save their honour, 
coming out of their houses and temples performed the sacrificial rite, 
and by the stroke of their life-taking swords committed their souls 
to the keepers of hell. The Amirs, as security against a night-attaok 
on the part of the K£n&, barracaded the streets, and drew a trench, 
and a wall of such a height that horsemen could not leap over it, 
round the city of Kokandah, and then settled down quietly. And 
they had a list drawn up containing the names of all the slain, and 
the horses killed in the action, intending to enclose it with the des¬ 
patch to the Emperor. Sayyid Afymad Khdn B&rha said, * There 
has been no person, or horse, of ours killed, whose name you will 
have to report to the imperial government, so what is the good of 
writing them down p It is more important at the present moment 
to look after the Commissariat.’ 3 Then, since there was in that 
mountain district but little arable land, and so but a scanty amount 
of corn was produced, and moreover the Banjdr&a 3 did not come, 

1 It was a very common oustom among the R&jpdts. 

It has been equally common among the Jews, see translator’s Mentor book of 
Nuernberg, p. 9 Harakat-ai-mazbuhi kardan seems to he the Moslem equivalent 
to the Jewish ‘ saying of the Benediction used when slaughtering animals for 
Jewish food,* (Ibid .). 

* He was evidently a man of action, and no friend to red-tapeism. 

• The trade of corn in India is carried on in a mode peculiar to that country. 
The merchants in corn are a particular oaste denoted by the term Brinjarries. 
They traverse the country, conveying the grain, often from the greatest distances, 

In large bodies which resemble the march of an army. They encamp with 
regularity, never lodging in houses ; are strongly armed ; and ready to fight 
no contemptible battle in their own defence. The practice comes down from a 
remote antiquity; and marks that unsettled and barbarous state of society, 
when merchants are obliged to depend upon themselves for the means of their 
defence. The experienced utility of their services has prooured them consider¬ 
able privileges. They are regarded as neutral in all wars ; they enjoy a right 
of transit through all countries \ and the armies, which spare nothing else, act 
tinder a special obligation, seldom violated, of respecting the property of the 
Brinjarries (Mill and Wilson, Hisi of British India,*V, p. 395). The name is 
JBtmJdrah but also pronounced Brinjarah in India. It is derived from the San¬ 
skrit Brnij * a merchant,’ and not from the Pers. Birit\j * rice/ (Elliot, Th+ 

of the Provinces of Indict, I p. 53). 
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so that the army at that time was suffering from great scarcity, they 
set their wits to work to tackle the difficulty. Accordingly from time 
to time they singled out one of the Amirs in command, and commis¬ 
sioned him to bring corn into the lines, and wherever in the high 
hills and mountains (P. 235) they found many people congregated 
together, they broke them up and took them prisoners. And one 
had to sustain life upon the flesh of animals, and the mango-fruit. 
This latter grew there in such abundance as defies description. The 
common soldiers used to make a meal on it, fasting, in default of 
bread, and from its extreme juciness very many of them became ill. 
The mango-fruit was actually produced in that country of the 
weight of a ser akbari 1 2 but for sweetness and flavour they are not 
up to much. 

At this time Muhammad Kh&n, 8 a special hanger-on of the Court, 
arrived from Court charged with an order to hasten to Kokandah, 
and examine the state of the battle-field. 3 The next day he went 
away, and having seen [from his investigation of the field] how 
every one had conducted himself he reported it to the Emperor. His 
Majesty was graciously pleased to be satisfied on the whole ; only 
he was vexed at their having abandoned the pursuit of the Rana, 
and so allowing him to remain alive. Then the Amirs wished to 
send to the Emperor the elephant, named Ram-parsed, 4 which had 
come into their hands with the spoil, (and which His Imperial 
Highness had several times demanded 5 * of the Rana, and he, unfor¬ 
tunately for him, had declined to surrender it) and together with it, 
the report of the victory to Court. A' 9 af Khan mentioned the name of 
the Author, as a proper person to be sent with it, since he had been 
allowed to join the army through his being a particular favourite of 

1 A sdr containod 28 dams at the commencement of the reign of Akbar, and 
was fixed by him at 30. It is about 2tbs. avoird. 

2 Son of the sistor of Tarson Khan. This last was in the service of Bair£m 
Kh&n; but joined Akbar upon Bairam Khan’s disgrace, and was sent to see 
Bair&m Khan as far as N6g6r on his way to Makkah. See Blochmann’s Ain-f- 
Akbarf, pp. 342, 525. 

* Similarly Napoleon used to go over tho battle after a victory to criticise the 
doings of his troops. 

4 See p. 243 note 2. 

5 See p, 235 note 1. 
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hie Majesty. M6n Singh answered [jocosely] : * There is a great deal 
cl his work still left undone ; he ought to come in front of the line 
and everywhere take the lead in battle/ I answered : 1 * My Im&m- 
ship here is finished; my business now is to go and act as Im&n 
before the ranks of His Imperial Highness/ He was pleased 
and smiled, and sent me with the elephant, and appointed three 
hundred horsemen to accompany me by way of precaution. And he 
himself, taking advantage of the opportunity to enjoy himself in 
hunting, and to leave detached guards 1 in different places, came with 
me by very easy marches as far as the town of Mohani, which is 
twenty coasea from Kokandah. There he furnished me with letters 
of commendation, and dismissed me to go to the Court. Thence, 
by way of B£k , hor, and M&ndal Gaph, I arrived at Amb^r 3 the home 
of Mdn Singh. (P. 286) Wherever we passed, the circumstances of 
the battle were published, but the people would not credit our state¬ 
ments. By chance it happened, that at five coaaea from Amb6r the 
elephant sank into a morass, and the more it went forward, the deeper 
it sank in the clay. And since this was my first service of such a 
nature, I was in a terrible fix. At last the country people of the 
neighbourhood came up, and said, ‘ Last year 3 at this very spot a 
royal elephant became bogged. Let them pour a quantity of water 
on the clay and mud, and then the royal elephant will come out easily 
enough. Accordingly the water-carriers 4 did so, and poured a 
quantity of water on, and the elephant became gradually extricated 
from the quagmire, and got to Amb6r ; and the exultation of those 
people reached the very heavens. The Author remained there three 

1 The word t'hdna is Hindustani. It is used again p. 237, 1. 3 infra of the 
* Station of A'ra. 

8 Or Jaiptir, see p. 45 note 8. 

8 This word parndl is interesting since it helps to illustrate, the word Wpv<n 

4 last year * 2 Oor. viii, 10 ; ix. 2. nipvai must have been originally irepvri « 
Sanskrit para + vat (sara) * last year/ From first part para comes the Persian 
pdr of. *4pat . Sdl is perhaps the Sanscrit farad 1 a year/ 

4 Here the ordinary Arabic, word aaqqdr is used. But in India the common 
word is bist{ t the origin of which is as follows : When Babar came to India he 
found the heat of the climate so unendurable, that he said that the only 
enviable people were the water-carriers, and that they ought to he called 
UKuht< % paradisiacal. 
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or four days, and then proceeded on his journey, by way of the town 
of Todah, which is his birth-place, 1 and Basawar which bears this 
relation to him, that:— 

4 In that land his skin first touched the dust/ 

And during the first days of the month Rabi 4 ul-awwal, by the inter¬ 
vention of R&ja Bhagv&n Das, father of Raja Man Singh, I pros¬ 
trated myself in Audience-chamber at Fathpdr, and delivered the 
despatches of the Amirs, together with the elephant. The Emperor 
asked ; 4 What is its name ? * I replied : 4 Ram-prasad.’ 2 His Majesty 
replied: Since all this [success] has been brought about through 
the Pir, 3 its name henceforth shall be Pir-prasad. 4 Next Hia 
Majesty said : 4 They have written ever so many praises of you, tell 
me truly, in what army have you served, and # what exploits have you 
performed ? * I replied : 4 In the presence of the Emperor, Your 
Majesty’s humble servant speaks even the truth, with a hundred 
fears and tremblings, how can he speak that which is not the truth 1 * 
And then I related to him succinctly what had happened. Again 
he asked : 4 TV ire you unarmed, or armed ? 9 I said : 4 1 had armour 
both for man and horse/ 1 Where did you get it from ? ’ he said. 
I replied: 4 From Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Khan/ The Emperor was 
i exceedingly pleased, and putting forth his hand to a heap of 
Ashrafis* (which in those days, just like a heap in a treasury, used 
always to be laid before him) presented me with a sum of ninety six 
Ashrafis, and said : (P. 237) 4 Have you seen Shaikh 4 Abd-un-Nabi 
[since your return] ? ’ I answered : 4 From the dust of the road I came 
to the Court, how could I have seen bim ? * Then the Emperor gave 
me a pair of splendid Nakhudi 6 shawls [and said] : 4 Take these and 
go and see the Shaikh, aud say to him from us : 4 They are from our 

1 Not Badaim, as English historians have supposed. 

* It is a common Hindu name meaning ‘ Favour of Hama,' from the Sanscrit 
pratdda ‘favour.* 

9 He refers no doubt to the Saint Mu’fn, mentioned often before*. 

4 He meant that it should no longer be named after a Hindu god, but after 
a Saint of Isl&m. 

* See p. 229,1. 7 of text. 

* I do not know whether this means from a place in Persia called Nakhodeh 
near the Lake of Urumiyeh. 
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awn private treasury, and we had them made on purpose for you, do 
you wear them.’ I took them, and carried the message to the 
Shaikh, who was very much pleased. Then he asked : At the mo¬ 
ment of taking leave of you, I said, At the moment of joining battle 
remember to pray for me ? I replied : I then recited the prayer 

* 0 God ! pardon believers male and female, and keep those who keep 
the Religion of Muhammad, and abandon those who abandon the 
Religion of Muhammad (on him be blessing and peace !) ’ He said : 

* That was sufficient, praise belongs to God ! ’ 

This Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi eventually went out of the world 1 by a 
mischance, such as which may none experience or hear ! and may it 
serve as a warning to all!— 

4 Whomsoever ^his world fosters, 

At last it spills his blood. 

What can be the condition of that child, 

Whose own mother is its enemy ! ’ 

In this year the Emperor sent Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah post haste to the 
Khan Jahan (who was encamped against Daud near K’halgaon, 2 and 
was awaiting the arrival of Muzaffar Khan, 8 and the army of Bihar 
and H&ji-pur) entrusted with a firman expressing his anxiety for 
those Amirs, and promising the speedy arrival of His Majesty in 
person. And be despatched five lacs of rupees by a mounted messen¬ 
ger, as a subsidy to that army, and also ordered several vessels to 
start from Agrah laden with corn for the troops. Then news arrived 
that Gujpati, 4 a zamindar of the neighbourhood of Haji-pur and 
Patnah, who had been subjugated, 5 had rebelled, and gathering 
together a force, had attacked Farhat Khan, and his son Mirak Rad&i, 
who were in the station of A'ra, and had brought them both to the 
grade of martyrdom, and now held all the roads. On this account on 

1 See the year 991 in this History, 

8 JThal-gdnw (Oolgong). The termination gdnw in the Sanscrit grdma 
village, comp. Satga^w. 

8 See p. 230,1. 4, text. 

4 So Bloohmann, pp. 400, 441, and sp, apparently, MS.; not Caj{t{. 

1 J. he had been, but now rebelled. The word <1 is Turki, and means 
obedient, submissive. 
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the twenty-fifth of Rabi‘ul akhir 1 of the aforesaid year the Emperor 
started towards the east of Hind, and came to a halt within five cosses 
of his goal (P. 238). At this halting-place Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Kh£n 
sent the head of Da’ud : and this verse, which Sayyid Mir Kai at the 
moment of returning from Patnah to Jounpur had chosen as a charm 
of prophetic meaning, came true :— 

“ News of the victory suddenly came, 

The head of Da’ud came to the Court. 5 " 

And the history of the battle is concisely as follows. When Sayyid 
'Abd-ullah Khan joined the army of the Khan Jahan in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of K’halgaon, he was very anxious to attack the enemy. 
So the next day (which was the fifteenth of Rabi‘ul akhir) the Khan 
Jahan issued orders to the Amirs of his own troops, and appointed 
to each the place he was to take. Then Muzaffar Khan reinforced 
him with 5,000 horse. And Da’ud with the greatest presumption 
and pride, being supported by his paternal uncle Junaid Kararani 
and other leaders, drew out of the fortress, and leaving his hiding- 
place offered battle. At the very first attack a cannon-ball struck 
the knee of Junaid and shattered it. When the armies closed with 
one another, defeat fell on the Afghans. The horse of D&’ud stuck 
fast in a swamp, and Hasan B6g surrounded him, and brought him 
to Kh&n Jahan. Da’ud being overcome with thirst asked for water. 
They filled his slipper with water and brought it to him. But, when 
he refused to drink, Khan Jahan offered him his own private can¬ 
teen, and allowed him to drink out of it. He did not wish to kill 
him, for he was a very handsome man ; but finally the Amirs said 
that to spare his life would be to incur suspicions as to their own 
loyalty, so he ordered them to cut off his head. They took two chops 
at his neck without success, but at last they succeeded in killing him, 
and in severing his head from his body. Then they stuffed it with 
straw, and anointed it with perfumes, and gave it in charge to Sayyid 
‘Abd-ullah Khan, and sent him with it to the Emperor. They took 
many elephants and much spoil. And on the twenty-third of 
Jam&d’-as-sani 3 the Emperor went to Ajmir with the intention of 
returning thanks for the victory. 

1 The fourth month. 

3 The sixth month. 
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And on the sixth of the month Rajab, 1 which is the anniversary of 
the decease of Hazrat (P. 139) Khwdjah 3 (may God sanctify his 
glorious tomb !) the Emperor arrived at Ajmir. And Sultan Khw£~ 
jah, son of Khwdjah Kh&wand Mahmdd 8 he appointed Mir H&jif* 
and sent a sum of six lacs of rupees, in money and goods, to be dis¬ 
tributed among the deserving people of Mecca and Madina, and for 
building a Khanah? in the sacred precincts. When the Emperor 
dismissed Sul$dn Khwajah on his road to the two Sacred Cities, he 
himself, with bare head and feet, and dressed in the lhrdm , and in 
every respect clothed like a pilgrim, and having shorn his head a 
little, went a little distance in his train. At this a cry broke forth 
from the multitude, 6 and he showed himself moved by their devotion. 
And Qatb-ud-din Muhammad Kh&n and Qulij Khan, and A$af Khan 
were appointed to escort* Sultan Khwajah, with orders that they 
should part from the caravan at Kokandah, and should scour the 
country of the Rand, 7 and following his track wherever they should 
hear news of him, should bring destruction on him. 

And contemporaneously with these events news arrived, that Shah 
Tahm&sp had passed from the world, 8 and that Shdh Isma'il II had 
succeeded him. And they found this mnemosynon for the date :— 
u It is the beginning of Reign and Victory , and Conquest 

And the Emperor made a general order, that any one who wished 
might go on a pilgrimage, and that his expenses should be paid from 
the Treasury. And a great number of persons attained that felicity. 
But the revese is now the case, for he cannot now bear even the 
name of suoh a thing, and merely to ask leave to go on a pilgrimage 
is enough to make a man a malefactor worthy of death: " We 
alternate these days among men.” 10 

1 The seventh month. 

* Mu'in-uddm Chistz Sigiai of Ajmir 

* Post. Blochmann. 

• 4 Leader of the pilgrims. 

* See Burton’s Mecca and El Madina , III. 

4 They were afraid that he was about to become a devotee. 

* R6n& Klk&, see above. 

* Sh&h of Persia, see above. 

* The first letters of these words give 4 + 80 + 900 « 984. 

“> A1 Qur’An III. 184, 
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And at this time, when news arrived of the distressed state of the 
army at Kokandah, the Emperor sent for Man Singh, A'qaf Khan and 
Qazl Khan, to come alone from that place, and on account of certain 
faults which they had committed, be excluded Mdn Singh and A 9 af 
Khan (who were associated in treachery 1 ) for some time from th^ 
Court; while on the contrary Ghazi Khdo Badakhshl, and Mihtar 
Kh&n, and ‘All Murad Uzbek, Khanjarl Turk, and one or two others, 
of whom I was of the number (P. 240) were distinguished from these 
men, and were honoured with presents and promotion in rank. But 
all the rest, though they fell from the position of confidence, were 
dismissed without punishment. 

On the 19th of this month the Emperor marched towards the 
country of the R&na, who was pillaging in the mountain district of 
Oudlpur, Jounpur &c. # 

At' this time JKhwajah Sb&h Man 9 ur, a Shiraz! clerk, who at the 
beginning of his career had been for some time clerk in the per¬ 
fumery department, and had been obliged to flee on account of the 
hostility and power of Muzaffar Khan, came to Mun‘im Khan at 
Jounpur, and was received with the greatest respect, and appointed 
to be his dtvdn . And after the death of Mun‘im Khdn he came to 
Court in accordance with an imperial firman, and on account of hig 
exceedingly fine business qualities and soundness of judgment, he 
became divan of the whole empire, and by degrees became associated 
in imperial affairs with the prosperous Rajah 8 :— 

“ He is an incapable who does not rise to power, 

For at all events Destiny is on the look out for a capable 
man ; ” 

But some one has just reversed the statement and said :— 

“ The incapables of the world have risen to power, 

How then can Destiny be on the look out for a capable 
man ? ” 

i JThe Tarikhi Nizdmi says that what displeased the Emperor was, that they 
would not suffer any plundering of the Rank’s country, and that it was this 
that caused the distress of the army. Elliot v. 401. * 

* Rajah Muzaffar Khdn.» 
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But the first is true, and the second is not a fair statement of facts. 

And among the events of that year was the appearance of a comet 
in the west. And, when Sh&h Mansur took to wearing a long tail to 
the back of his turban, they dubbed him 4 The Star with a tail \ And 
through his excessive economy and stinginess in the army expenses, 
and the pitch that he reached in grasping in season and out of season ; 
people forgot the tyrannies of R&jah Muzaffar Khan and kept heap¬ 
ing upon him abundance of abuse :— 

u For many bads are worse than bad.” 

(P. 241) In this same year news arrived that Shah Isma’il, son of 
Shah Tahmasp, Emperor of Persia, 1 had been murdered, with the 
consent of the Amirs, by his own sister Pari Jan Khanam: and 
Mir Haidar, the riddle writer, found the tdrikh of his accession in 
the word A king 2 of the face of the earth:” and tfie tdrikh 
of his death in :—A king below the earth.” And tlie effect of the 
comet in that country became manifest, and in ‘Iraq the greatest 
perturbation resulted, while the Turks conquered Tabriz, Shirwan, 
and Mdzandaran. And Sultan Muhammad Khudabandah, son of Shah 
Tahmdsp by another mother, succeeded to the throne, as is related 
in its proper place. And the period of cursing and reviling the great 
Companions of the Prophet, which had lasted for 1,000 months in 
direot opposition to authority, and involved the use of improper 
language towards the sons of Ummaiya, came to an end ; 3 4 but the 
heresy had already travelled from that country to this :— 

“ Error 4 came to Hind from the land of ‘Iraq, 

Know that ‘ Irdq rhymes with road to Nifty” 

While the imperial army was encamped at Mohani the Emperor 
wrote a firmdn to Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Kh&n, and Rajah Bagh- 
van D6s ordering those two commauders to remain at Kokandah. 

1 See p. 246. 

* Shdhimhdh and Zamin give 768 in both cases. And in the first rid gives 
216, while in the second tsr gives 817. Thus the date of the accession is 084, 
A. H., and of the death 985. 

* Our writer means that while the preceding Shahs of Persia had been 
*8Ai’aA#, the new ShAh was a Sunni. 

4 In Persian Nifdq. 
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and Qulij Khdn with other Amirs he ordered to accompany Mia 
pilgrim-caravan as far as I'dar, which is 40 cosset from Ahtnaddb6di 
and thence to send on a body of troops to convey them as far as 
Ahmaddbad, while he himself should lay seize to I'dar, and extirpate 
Nardin Dds the Rajah of that place. So Qnlij Khan in accord* 
ance with his orders remained at I'dar, and sent on Timur Khdn 
Badakhshi with 500 horsemen to escort the caravan to a place of 
safety. But the Rfijah of I'dar, like the Rdna 1 , after the fashion 
of robbers kept wandering from mountain to mountain, and*from 
jungle to jungle : — 

“ What does the Moon, that the Halo does not imitate 
At this camping-place Shihab Khan, and Shah Bidagh Khdn with 
his son ‘Abd-ul-Matlab (P. 212) and Shdh Fakhr-ud-din Khdn and 
other zamindars of Malwah, came and pa?d their respects. And 
the Emperor left Ghazi Khan Badakhshi, who had been raised to 
the rank of Commander of a Thousand, with Sharif Muhammad 
Khdn Atgah, and Mujahid Khan, and Turk Subhan Quli, with 3,000 
cavalry at the station of Mohani. And the military commanders 
‘Abu a^mdn Beg son of Jalaluddm Beg, and ‘Abdurrahman son 
of Mu’ayyad Beg he left with 500 troops in the hill district; but 
he sent for Qu^buddin Khan and Rajah Bhagvdn Das from Gogan* 
dab, and having stationed Shah Fakhruddin and Jagandth in Udipfir, 
and Sayyid ‘Abdulldh Khdn and Rajah Bhagvan Dds at the entrance 
of the defile of Udipur, the Emperor went himself into the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bdnswala and Dungarplir. At this place Rdjah Todar 
Mai arrived from Bengal, and brought to the Emperor 500 elephants 
from the spoil of that kingdom, and other valuables. 

While at this place he sent Qulij Khdn (whom he had recalled 
from fdar, and appointed Khdn as leader of the array in his 

stead.) together with Kalydn Rdi Baqqal an inhabitant of Cambay 
to the port of Qtirat to obtain an agreement from the European^, 
so as to set free the ships of Sultan Khwajah 2 , which for want o| 
such an agreement were lying idle. 3 Afterwards he was to come tp 
Mdlwah and join the army. 

1 I. 0 *, Rdnd Kfkd. 

* The conductor of the pilgrimage. 

3 The Portuguese held Bombay, and so were able to control the navigation 
of Stirat. 
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Jji the month of ZUiijjah 1 of this year took place the New Year's 
day of the 23rd year from the" Accession. He celebrated that 
festival in the castle of Dibalpur one of the dependencies of 
MAlwah. 

The compiler of this Compendium had on account of a severe 
sickness remained at Basawar. 8 He now asked leave to proceed to 
the camp by way of BAnswAlah. At Hindun 3 Sayyid *Abd-ullAh 
KhAn consented, but representing that road was blocked up 
and full of dj$iculties, he caused me to return and brought me to 
Bajaunah. And after some days on account of my anxiety to per¬ 
form my duty as one of the Imperial ImAms, I went in company 
with Razawi KhAn by way of GwAlyAr and Sarangpur (P. 243), and 
Ujayn, and on the 12th of Zibijjah paid my respects to the Emperor 
in the confines of DibAl^fir belonging to MAlwah. Then I presented 
to the Emperor a valuable pocket-Qur’An, and a note-book of mar¬ 
vellous and rare sermons by Hafiz Muhammad Amin, a preacher of 
Qandahar, such a sweet-voiced preacher as whom had never been 
seen by any one in this generation. This Qur’an and note book had 
been carried off by some thieves from a certain halting-place a cas 
distant from BasAwar, and Sayyid * Abdullah Khan had gone in 
pursuit and had handed over the things to me. When I brought 
them into his presence, the Emperor evinced great pleasure, and 
calling tfafiz Muhammad Amin he said to him in joke: “ They 
have brought me a pocket-Qur’an from somewhere or other, I make 
it a present to you.” Hafiz recognizing it, was extremely delighted, 
and making profuse and boundless bows and prostrations by way of 
thanks, said : Your Majesty the very same day said to Sayyid 
‘AbduliAh KhAn, “ If God will, you will find it, it can’t be really 
lost.” When the Emperor enquired of the author the circumstances 
of its disoovery, I replied: “ A company of labourers, who in some 
of the villages of Basawar are occupied in digging wells and tanks 
&o., and who under pretext of this occupation do a little in highway 
robbery bad stolen these articles. But one of them, having bad ^ 
difference with his companion brought word to Sayyid 'AbdullAh 

1 The last month of the Muhammadan year. 

* Lak’hnou lithograph gives Pathdwar. 

1 That edition made BMudn not Bindim . 
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Khdn, so that he was able to seize them all, and so they^confessed 
the thefts they had committed.” Then the Emperor said to Hdfiz ? 
4t If God will, the rest of the articles will also be found,be of 
good cheer! ” To this he replied : “ I have attained my wish iii 
the recovery of my Qur’&n and note-book, which I received as act 
inheritance from my father and grandfather, and I cannot compose 
sermons myself. For the other things I don’t care much.” And! 
eventually (P. 244) on the return from that journey those articles 
Were all found among the things taken from the countrymen, as the 
EmperOr had said would be the case, and Sayyid ‘Abdullah Kh&n 
brought them into the Imperial presence at Fathpur. While at 
Dibdlptir I was reinstated in my office of Im&m, and Khwdjah Daulat 
Ndzir had to keep me up to the mark, and in the old way one day 
and night out of the seven used to make *me mount the pulpit, 
and the proverb became fulfilled : “ Little Ahmad will not go to 
School, so they carry him *’ :— 

“ Either thou goest, or otherwise they will carry thee, there is 
no choice ”, 

And on account of anxiety for the affairs of that kingdom, the 
Emperor remained some days at Dibalpur. And some of the great 
Amirs, such as Shahib-ud-din Ahmad Khan he sent, with the jagir• 
ddrs of M&lwah, against Rajah 6 All Kh&n in the direction of Asir 
and Burhdnpur, to subdue that district. And Sh&hb&z Khdn, Bakh - 
M, was to see to the branding of the horses and the mustering of 
tlyit army. At that station Rajah Todar Mall, together with l‘tim&d 
Kh&n of Gujrat, was appointed to look into revenues of the country 
of Gujrdt, and into the stores of that kingdom. 

'' At this time news came of the defeat of Rdjah Narain Dds, and 
the taking of Tdar. The particulars are as follows: When Quffj 
Kb&n, through the efforts of ‘All Mur&d Uzbek, who bad been serii 
to fetch* him, bad left Tdar and returned to Court, and A$af Khan* 
had been appointed to the command, the Rajah of Fdar, who had 
become an outcast and wanderer, had with the assistance of 
KiNFaud other zamtnddra collected an army and advanced to within 
10 <maes of the station of fdar, intending to make a night attack. 

1 See above, p, 249. 
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Then X$af Kb&n and Mirz& Mohammad Muqim and Timtir Ba* 
dakhahi, and Mir Abu-l-ghays Bokhari, and Mir Muhammad Martina 
Bakri, &o. agreed that it would be the best plan (P. 245), leaving 
about 500 horse to guard the station, themselves to make a night 
attack on the enemy, and so anticipate him in his plans. Accord* 
ingly just at daybreak on the 4th of Zihijjah, in the year nine 
hundred and eighty-four (984), when they had proceeded 7 cosset, 
R&jah Narain Das met them coming in the opposite direction armed 
cap d pie , and immediately attacked them, and arrows and swords 
and javelins began flying in the air. And Mirza Muhammad 
Muqim, who was in the van in advance of every one, in drinking 
the draught of martyrdom still showed his superiority. Defeat fell 
on the infidels, and they fled to a man and skulked like foxes in 
their holes. When th* dispatch of A'^af Khan arrived, a firm&n of 
commendation was issued to the officers of that army. 

In this year Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir'adal , who had been 
appointed to the government of Bhakkar, sent Sayyid Abu-l-Fazb 
And his other sons against Sabwi (?), and then reduced that fortf4ss 
in a short space of time. And Mir Sayyid Abul Qasim son of Mir 
Sayyid (Jaf&li (who is one of the most important personages of 
Bhakkar and had come to do homage at Court) was raised to the 
rank of a body-guax-dsman. And this line gives the date :— 

“ To the sons of the Prophet 1 belongs the taking of Sabwi *\ 

And in this year the Mir ‘Adi 2 departed this life, and the date is 
given by the following :— Sayyid-i-Fazifi —May God deal with him 
according to excellence (f«zal) ! 

Among the events of this time was the arrival of Sharif of Amul, 
and his interview with the Emperor while he was at Dibdlpur. The 
gum of the matter is as follows : This reprobate apostate (P 240) 
had run from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, 
and turning from one sect to another, he went on wrangling until 
he became a perfeot heretic. For some time he studied after the 

1 The brothers were Sayyids, t. descendants of the Prophet. 

* The father of the above-mentioned 4 Bons of the Prophet/ 

, • These words mean “Excellent Sayyid ”, and give 985, which is on# toe 
much. But, if we take fatal instead oi/dtal, the date is 984. 
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vain fashion of (Jufiism, which is void of all -sophy, in the school 
of Maul&n& Muhammad Zahid of Balkh, nephew of the great Shaikh 
Husain of Khwarizm (God sanctify his tomb !), and had lived with 
darveshes. But as he had little of the darvesh in him he set on 
foot abundance of vain talk and senseless effrontery, and blurted it 
out, so that they expelled him. The Maulana wrote a poem against 
him in which the following verse occurs : — 

44 There was a heretic, and Sharif was his name, 

Pe feet he thought himself, not perfect all the same ! u 

In his wanderings he came to the Dak’hin, where from his want 
of self-restraint he betrayed the filthiness of his disposition, and the 
rulers of the Dak’hin wished to cleanse the tablet of existence of his 
image, but eventually he was only set on a cbnkey and shown about 
the city in disgrace. But since Hindustan is a wide place, where 
there is an open field for all licentiousness, and no one interferes 
with another’s business, so that every one can do just as he pleases, 
at this time he made his way to Mai wall, and settled at a place five 
cosses distant from the Imperial camp. Every foolish and frivolous 
word that proceeded out of his mouth instead of being wholesome 
food was the poison of asps, and became the absorbing topic of 
general conversation. Many persons blind to God’s mercies, espe¬ 
cially the heretics of ‘Iraq (who separated themselves from the Truth 
of the Faith, like a hair from the dough, ‘ Nabatheans 11 exactly 
describes them, and they are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist 9 ) gathered round him, and at his orders spread abroad 
the report that he was the Restorer promised for the tenth century r 
The sensation was immense. As soon as His Majesty heard of him 
he invited him one night (P. 247) to a private audience in a long 
prayer-room, which was made of cloth, and in which the Emperor 
With his suite used to say the five daily prayers at the stated hours. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping 
forward, he performed his obeisance, and then stood still with his 

1 Tile ‘ Nabatheans * are the 1 Baeotians * of the Arabs. *' Oes gens sont fort 
grossiers. C’est pourquoi ils passent ordinairement parmi les Arabes pour dq» 
idiots et des ignoranta.” D’Herbelot. 

* See p. 301, Text. 
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arms crossed, you could scarcely see how his blue eye (which colour 
is said to be a sign of hostility to the Prophet—peace be upon him !) 
shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a long time, 
fend when he got the order to sit down, he prostrated himself as in 
Worship, and then sat down duzdnii} like an Indian camel. And 
there he held tete d tete with the Emperor, and discussed various 
questions. No one except the Haktm-ul-mulk? was allowed to be 
present with them, but every now and then from a distance, when he 
raised his voice, I could catch the word Him [knowledge]. He chewed 
the cud of a host of foolish stories, and called them “ the Truth of 
Truths ”, and * the Foundation of Fundamentals ’ :— 

41 A race both outwardly and inwardly ignorant 
Through ignorruce is lost in folly. 

They are immersed in heresy and call it Truth ! - _ ■ 

There is no power or might except in God !” 

The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmud of Basakhwan, who lived in the time of Timur the Lord 
of Conjunction, at Basakhwan, which is the name of a village in the 
neighbourhood of Gilan. Mahmud had written thirteen treatises of 
dirty filth, full of such droppings of heresy as no religion or sect 
Would suffer, and containing nothing but deceitful flattery, which 
he called 4 science of expressed and implied language \ 1 * 3 4 The chief 
work of this miserable wretch is entitled Bahr u Xuzah\ containing 
such loathsome nonsense, that when the ear eats thereof it turns 
sick. How the devil would have laughed in his sleeve, had he heard 
it, and what capers he would have cut ! And this gross fellow Sharif 
had also written a regular conflict of absurdities, which he uamed 
44 First glimpses of the Truth,” in which he blindly follows Mir 
•Abdulawwal. This book is written (P. 248) in loose, deceptive 

1 Kneeling and sitting on the heels, with the hands resting on the knees. 

* Shamsuddfn, of Gflin on the Caspian. Bloehm. p. 542. 

• So Blochmann (P. 177) renders the words 'tldm-i lafz u-hdL Our “letter 
and spirit" (P). 

4 «The Ocean and the Jug/ i God and the Soul, the Finite trying to reach, 
the Infinite. 
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aphorisms, each beginning with the word mifarmiidani : l it is a 
regular poser, and a mass of ridiculous silly nonsense. But in spit© 
of this folly, in accordance with the saying : 1 Verily God the King 
brings people to people,’ he so carried things before him, and knew 
bo well how to turn, to his own account the spirit of the age and 
mankind, that he is now a Commander of One Thousand, and on* 
of the apostles of His Majesty’s religion in Bengal, possessor of 
the four 2 degrees of Faith, and in his turn summoning faithful 
disciples to these degrees. An account of these degrees will be given 
later on :— 

‘^Regard not the reprobation or approval of the common people, 
For their business is always either to pray or to purr. 

Common people believe in a Cow 3 as a God, 

And do not believe in Noah as a prophet.” 

We make our complaint unto God on account of the world : if ever 
it does good, it immediately repents ; and if it does evil, it goes on 
in its evil course. The following just suits his case :— 

“ I was last year a star of the lowest dimension, 

This year I am the Pole-star of religion. 

If I last out another year, 

I shall be the Pole-star of the religion of ‘All.” 

And when the Emperor had satisfactorily settled the affairs of 
that district, started thence by successive stages by way of Rin« 
thambdr, and hunting as he went along arrived on the 23rd of Qafr 
of the year nine hundred and eighty five (985) at Fat^pur. And 
Shaikh Faizi, who now enjoys the title of the King of Poets, wrote 
an ode, of which the opening lines are: 

“ The breeze that cheers the heart comes from Fathptir, 

For my king returns from a distant journey.” 

1 I. 1 The master said ’, comp, the Hebr Midrash Ytlammeddnu ‘ he used to 
teach us.’ 

9 Akbar said that perfect devotedness consisted in the readiness to sacrifice 
four things, Life, Property. Religion Honour. 

■ A1 Qur'an II, where “ Cow ” is used for the “ Calf” of Exodus* 
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Two or three months later news arrived of the troubles in Qujritj 
the origin of which was as follows (P. 249). When Rajah Todar 
Mall went in the afore-mentioned capacity 1 to Gujrat, Muzaffar 
iiusain, son of Ibrahim Husain Mirza, who was daughter’s son to 
IKamrdn Mirzd came from the country of the.Dak’hin. At the time 
of the seige of Surat his mother Gulrukh B^gum had carried him 
off from there, at the age of fifteen or sixteen years. At the 
instigations of a scoundrel named Mihr ‘All, one of the old retainers 
of Mfrza Ibrahim Husain, he gathered together a number of vaga¬ 
bonds and raised an insurrection in Gujrat. Then Baz Bahadur, 
son of Sharif Muhammad Kh&n Atgah, and Baba B^g Diwdn of 
GujiAt, marched against Muzaffar Husain Mirza, attacked him in 
th q pargana of Patlad, and were defeated. Then the Mirza went 
off to Cambay with soisie 2,000 or 3,000 horse. And Wazir Khan, 
governor of Gujrat, although he had a force of 3,000 horse, on 
account of the dissatisfaction among his troops, who were by no s 
means to be relied on, determined to shut himself up in the fort, 
and wrote a statement of affairs to Rajah Todar Mall, who was at 
Patan. Then the Rajah marched towards Ahmadabad, upon which 
the Mirza decamped from outside AlnnadaMd 2 and retired on Dulaka. 
Wazir Khrin and the Rajah pursued them, and a fierce battle took 
place in that neighbourhood, and defeat fell on the enemy, who 
retired to Jiinagayh. At this juncture the Rajah returned suddenly 
to Fathpur. Then Muzaffar Husain returned from Jun&garh, and 
beseiged Wazir Khan (who for the aforenamed reason had, rather 
than risk an engagement, again shut himself up in the fortress) at 
Al?madab&d. He placed ladders against the walls of the castle, and 
endeavoured to take it by assault: in fact he had almost carried the 
fort, when suddenly a bullet reached the breast of Mihr 5 Ali, who 
was the Mirza’s absolute vicegerent, and the casket of his secrets, 
and brought him into a casket indeed :— 

u Death comes unexpectedly, 

And the grave is a casket indeed 

1 See above p. 251. 

* He had gone thither after remaining two or three days at Cambay. JVibff* 
qdt % Akbari* 
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Aa Boon eLs the Mirzd became aware of this catastrophe he took to 
ffight (P. 250), and went towards Sul$anpur and Nadarb/u*. 

The renowned Amirs who, under the leadership of Shihabuddin 
Ahmad Kh&n, had been appointed against Rajah ‘All Khan, and 
had driven him into the fortress, and keeping him closely beseiged 
had ravaged the country, were very near taking the fortress. Mean¬ 
while Qutb-uddin Muhammad Khan became anxious, and separating 
himself from the Amirs went towards Bahronch and Barodah, where 
he held a jdgir, and which through the Mirza 1 had been thrown 
into the direst confusion. The financial affairs of Asir and Bur- 
hanptir had become so completely embarrassed, that the Amirs had 
to content themselves with receiving from Rajah ‘All Khan so much 
tribute as he was then in a position to pay, and sent it to Court, 
and themselves returned to their jagira * 

At this time Hakim ‘Ain-ul-mulk Shir&zi, who in the year nine 
hundred and eighty-three had gone on an embassy in company with 
the wakil of ‘Adil Khan ruler of the Duk’hiu 9 , returned and pre¬ 
sented the elephants and other valuable presents of ‘Adil Khan to 
the Emperor: and after the superseding of Deb Chand, Rajah of 
Majholi, in the military command of Bans Bareli, Hakim ‘Ain-ul- 
mulk was appointed to the command in the skirts of the mountain 
district. From that place he wrote a report consisting of ever so 
many sections. In one of them he said : u Since I am separated 
from the Court, and in this desolate wilderness I have not a single 
individual of in friends for a companion, if a certain Rajah who 
is well acquainted, ith the good and evil of this district, and the 
whole conduct of ks affairs should mention my name, and if people 
should be inclined to restore their confidence to him, and he should 
hav many unrequited services at Court, please send him : it would 
be a great kindness to him, and a great advantage to your humble 
servant. But your Majesty’s will is law.” Khwdjah Shah Mansur 
read over each section, and wrote an answer according to the Em¬ 
peror’s orders, hut when he came to this section His Majesty gave 
him neither * Yea * nor * Nay ’:— 

1 Muzaffar Husain. 

1 He was the reigning prince of B/jayur. 

83 
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" Though hair should grow on the palm of the hand*,. 

Yet thy locks cannot come into my hand. 

(P. 251) Such is my hard fate, 

And such is thy hard-heartedness.” 

And in the month of Rajab 1 (in the year nine hundred and eighty- 
five) which is the time of the festival the saint Khwajah Ajrniri, 
the Emperor turned his face towards Ajmir. And while he was 
at Todah, Shah Abu Turab one of the great Sayyids of Shir&z and 
counsellor of the Sultans of Gujr&t, and Rajah Todar Mall, who 
after his victory over Mirzd, MuzaiJar Husain had set out for the 
Court, arrived. When not far from Mairt’ka he appointed Shah 
Abu Tur&b Mir Sdjji over a caravan of pilgrims, and to 1‘timad 
Kh&n Gujr&ti he gavo a large sum of money, and permission to 
proceed to the sacred Makkah. And the Emperor issued a general 
order that any one who wished might go. And when I brought a 
petition from ‘Abd-un-nabt) I also received permission to go. The 
Emperor asked me : 1 Have you a mother still alive ? * I answered : 
*Yes\ He said: ‘Is there one of your brothers who withdraws 
from the fulfilment of his obligations ? ’ I answered: ‘ No, I am 
their only means of support.’ To this he replied : ‘ If you were to 
obtain your mother’s permission first, it would be better’. But that 
happiness I was not fortunate enough to obtain : and now with the 
teeth of disappointment she gnaws the back of the hand of re* 
pentance :— 

M Thy favour did not do one particular thing, 

And the time for the thing passed by. 

On one particular day I met not with thee, 

And the opportunity passed by.” 

In the neighbourhood of the town of Ambir, in the district of 
Mfiltio, which is an ancient city which had become totally ruined, 
the Emperor commanded the rebuilding of the city. A lofty castle, 
and gates and a garden were apportioned out to the Amirs, and they 
expended the greatest energy in the work of building, so that in 


1 The seventh month. 
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sight 1 days it was finished. And the Emperor made the rayafcs 
settle down in that district. He called (P. 252) the place after the 
name of Rai Manohar, son of Bai Lonkaran, governor of S&mbhar, 
and gave it the name of Manohar-pur. This Manohar, whom they 
called for some time Mirza Manohar, grew up and was educated in 
the service of the eldest prince, and attained to great proficiency. 
Now he composes poetry and bears the title of Tusani, and an 
exceedingly able young man he is. He will be mentioned in the 
sequel containing Memoirs of the Poets. Thence by way of N&rn&l 
the Emperor set out for Dihli : and Shaikh Nizam of N&nul, one 
of the greatest Shaikhs of the time, came to meet him. After 
performing the pilgrimages at Dihli to the tombs of the great 
saints of that illustrious locality, the Emperor went on a hunting 
expedition in the neighbourhood of Palam. • 

At the beginning of the last decade of the blessed month of 
Ramazan in this year, news reached me at Rewari, that at Basawar 
a son had been born to me, a happiness which I had been long 
anxiously expecting. I presented an offering of ashrafis to the 
Emperor, and requested him to name the child. After reading the 
Fatihah he enquired the name of my father and of my grandfather. 

I answered “ Muluk Shah was my father, and he was the son of 
Hamid He said, “This child is called ‘Abdul H&di ”—Hadi 
being a name which at that time was day and night upon his lips. 
Although Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the preacher, and one of the 
seven Imams 2 kept urging me with the greatest importunity not to 
commit this folly, but to assemble some reciters of the Qur’&n to 
my house to recite the whole Qur’an in order to secure a long life 
to my son, I declined to do so, and at the end of six months my 
son died. If God will, may he be to me a reward and treasure, an 
intercessor and one accepted in the Day of Judgment ! 

Erom Rewari I took five months’ leave and went to Basa: ar, on 
account of certain important affairs, or rather follies ; but I exceed¬ 
ed my term of absence and remained there a whole year. This 
neglect of duty and the mK binations of my enemies caused me to 

1 The Tabaqat-i Akbari says 20 days. Elliott V, 407. 

3 See p. 232. 
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fall from the Emperor’s favour, and he took no further notice"^ 
me. Even to this day (P. 253) although a period of eighteen years 
has elapsed since that event, and eighteen thousand worlds 1 have 
passed away, I continue still afflicted with this unrequited service, 
which offers neither chance of confirming myself in his favour, nor 
opportunity of leaving bis service 

w I have not the fortune to have intercourse with the Beloved, 

I have not the fortitude to abstain from Love. 

I have not the power to fight against Fate, 

I have not the foot to flee from the field.” 

And while the Emperor was at Hasdi, at the time that he was on 
his way to the Pan jab, a despatch arrived at Court from Sher Beg 
Tawachi, to the effect tnat MuzafFar H usain Mirza having fled from 
Gujrat and gone to the Dak’hin, had been captured by ltajah ‘All 
Khan, and was held prisoner by him. So at the beginning of Zi 
hajjah 8 in the year nine hundred and eighty-five (985) the Emperor 
despatched a farman to Bajah ‘All Khdn concerning Maqpud 3 Jauhart, 
which resulted in his sending the Mirz& to the Imperial Court. 

In the beginning of the sacred month of Muharram 4 in the year 
nine hundred and eighty-six (936) was the new year’s day of the 
Jal£li ]>eriod, corresponding with the twenty-fourth year from the 
accession :— 

“ The Qatar 8 of the throne wins the day over the Sultan of the sky 
Verily his fame rises up to Aries.” 

At Patan the Emperor had the honour of visiting the tomb of the 
saint Ganj Shakar (may God sanctify his glorious spirit I), and 
then went for a Qamurghah hunt in the neighbourhood of Nan- 
danah, and in the course of four days numberless game was enclosed. 

1 He seemed to mean that monstrous changes had taken place in the course 
of that time. 

* The twelfth month. 

* See p. 265. 

4 The first month. 

* The old name of Muharram. Whence the two first months are sometimes 
callod pi fardni. 
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And when it bad almost come about that tbe two sides of the 
Qnmurghah were come together, suddenly all at once a strange state 
and strong frenzy came upon tbe Emperor, and an extraordinary 
change was manifested in his manner, to such an extent as cannot 
be accounted for. And every one attributed it to some cause or 
other ; but God alone knoweth secrets. And at that time he ordered 
the hunting to be abandoned :— 

(P. 254) " Take care ! for the grace of God comes suddenly, 

It comes suddenly, it comes to the mind of the wise.” 

And at the foot of a tree which was then in fruit he distributed 
much gold to the faqirs and poor, and laid the foundation of a lofty 
building, and an extensive garden in that place. And he cut off 
the hair of his head, and most of the courtiers followed his example. 
And when news of this became spread abroad in the Eastern part 
of India, strange rumours and wonderful lies became current in the 
mouths of the common people, and some insurrections took place 
among the ryots, but these were quickly quelled. 

While he was at Bahrah the Imperial Begum arrived from the 
Capital. At this time he confided the government of the Panj&b 
to Sa‘jd Khan Moghul, and appointed Qazi ‘All Baghdadi (who is 
the gri '’son 1 of Mir Qazi Husain Maibazf) to rearrange the boun¬ 
daries ot he lands given as Madad-i Ma'ash and Aymah in the Panjab 
and elsewhere, which had been encroached upon. He had orders to 
abolish the old boundaries and re-measure the enclosures, and to put 
them all together into one village. Thus an exact distinction was 
made between the different grant-lands of the empire, and all this was 
done in spite of Shaikh ‘Abdunnabi, and the dishonesty of his subor¬ 
dinates. Thence the Emperor set out on his return to Fathpur. 
And near to Khizrabad S&dhorah on the 5th of Jamada’-s-sani 3 in 
tbe aforesaid year the Emperor embarked on board ship and the 
Amirs and nobles of the kingdom also went on board a vessel to 
accompany him, but the army went by land. And on the 29th of 
this month the Emperor arrived at Dihli. During the first part of 
the month Rajab he disembarking from the water-boat and mounted 

1 The Lak'hnau edition has asterisks after the word naberah, 

9 The 6th month. 
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a land-boat (which is a figurative expression for a desert-traversing 
steed), and on the 5th of this month he reached Ajmir and attended 
the festival held at the tomb of the Saint 1 . The next day at the 
same hour he started for the Imperial Palace, and travelling each 
day 50 cosses , he arrived at daybreak on Friday the 9th. The 
compiler of these pages, who had come from Bas&war to meet him, paid 
bis respects to him at that time, and presented (P. 255) the Book 
of the Ahadi's *, which contains forty of them treating on the merit 
of war with Infidels, and the advantages of archery, and its names 
includes the date of it. It was admitted into thV EiBrarypaiwUjWL^ 
mention whatever was made of any fault on my part in delaying to 
redeem my promise. And later that day the Emperor came to Fath- 
pur. There he used to spend much time in the 1 IbadaWfchdnah in 
the company of learned men and Shaikhs. And especially on Friday 
nights, when he would sit up there the whole night continually 
occupied in discussing questions of lleligion, whether fundamental 
or collateral. The learned men used to draw the sword of the tongue 
on the battle-field of mutual contradiction and opposition, and tho 
antagonism of the sects reached such a pitch that they would call 
one another fools and heretics. The controversies used to pass 
beyond the differences of Sunni, and Shi‘ah, of Hanifi and Shafi‘i, 
of lawyer and divine, and they would attack the very bases of belief. 
And Makhdum-ul-mulk wrote a treatise, to the effect that Shai^ 
‘Abdunnabi had unjustly killed Khizr Kh&n Sarwani, who had bee^ 
suspected of blaspheming the Prophet (peace be upon him !), ancta 
Mir Habsh, who had been suspected of being a Shi*ah, and saying ] 
that it was not right to repeat the prayers after him, because he 
wa9 undutiful towards his father, and was himself afflicted with 
hemorrhoids. Shaikh ‘Abdunnabi replied to him that he was 
a fool and a heretic. Then the Mullas became divided into two 
parties, and one party took one side and on the other, and became 
very Jews 3 and Egyptians for hatred of each other. And persons 
of novel and whimsical opinions, in accordance with their pernicious 

1 Mu’in-ud-di'n Chishti Sigizf. 

* See p. 207, note 1. 

1 Sab(< is from the Hebrew Sh&hef * a tribe ’ and is applied to Israel as 
descended from the twelve heads-of-tribes (Shebhatfm), the sons of Jacob. 
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ideas, and vain doubts, coming out of ambush decked the false inr 
the garb of the true, and wrong in the dress of right, and cast the 
Emperor, who was possessed of an excellent disposition, and was an 
earnest searcher after truth, but very ignorant and a mere tyro, and 
used to the company of infidels and base persons, into perplexity, 
till doubt was heaped upon doubt, and he lost all definite aim, and 
the straight wall of the clear Law, and of firm Religion was broken 
down, so that after five or six years not a trace of Islam was left 
in him : and every thing was turned topsy turvy : — 

(P. 256) The matter of me and you has fallen upside down, 
k You purchase the very thing I blame 1 . 

Of this there were many causes and reason, but in accordance with 
the Proverb ‘ A little guides to the much, and fear points out the 
culprit 2 ,’ a specimen of them is brought forward in the course of 
this history (and God is the assistant !). In a word crowds of learned 
, men from all nations, and sages of various religions and sects came 
to the Court, and were honoured with private conversations. After 
enquiries and investigations, which were their only business and 
occupation day and night, they would talk about profound points 
of science, the subtleties of revelation, the curiosities of history, and 
the wonders of nature, subjects of which large volumes could give 
only an abstract and summary : and in accordance with the saying :— 
tl Three things are dangerous, Avarice satisfied: desire indulged : 
and a man’s being pleased with himself ” everything that pleased 
him, he picked and chose from any one except a Moslem, and any¬ 
thing that was against his disposition, and ran counter to his wishes 
he thought fit to reject and cast aside. From childhood to manhood, 
and from manhood to his declining years the Emperor had combined 
in himself various phases from various religions and opposite sec¬ 
tarian beliefs, and by a peculiar acquisitiveness and a talent for 
selection, by no means common, had made his own all that can be 
seen and read in books. Thus a faith of a materialistic character 
became painted on the mirror of his mind and the storehouse of his 

1 The word * blame * is * purchase ’ written backwards. 

8 Ejc mo disce onines. 
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imagination, and from the general impression this conviction took 
form, like an engraving upon a stone, that there are wise men to bo 
found and ready at hand in all religions, and men of asceticism, 
and recipients of revelation and workers of miracles among all nations 
and that the Truth is an inhabitant of every place : and that con¬ 
sequently how could it be right to consider it as confined to one 
religion or creed, and that, one which had only recently made its 
appearance and had not as yet endured a thousand years ! And why 
assert one thing and deny another, and claim pre-eminence for that 
which is not essentially pre-eminent ? 

And Samanas 1 and Brahmans (who as far as the matter of private- 
interviews is concerned (P. 257) gained the advantage over every 
one in attaining the honour of interviews with his Majesty, and in 
associating with him, ana were in every way superior in reputation 
to all learned and trained men for their treatises on morals, and on 
physical and religious sciences, and in religious ecstacies, and stages 
of spiritual progress and human perfections) brought forward proofs, 
based on reason and traditional testimony, for the truth of their 
own, and the fallacy of our religion, and inculcated their doctrine 
with such firmness and assurance, that they affirmed mere imagina¬ 
tions as though they were self-evident facts, the truth of which 
the doubts of the sceptic could no more shake— 

“Than the mountains crumble, and the heavens be cleft V* 

And the Resurrection, and Judgment, and other details and tradi¬ 
tions, of which the Prophet was the repository, he laid all aside. 
And he made his courtiers continually listen to those revilings anct 
attacks against our pure and easy, bright and holy faith, some of 
which are written in the book called “ The Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture M : and urged and excited them to his own path by speecht 
both set and extempore :— 

“ The guardian gave advice to that fair one: 

Do not smile on every face, as the rose through the win<L 
When the advice became past endurance, that coquette 
Knit her brow, and bung down her head.' 1 


1 Buddhist ascetic, Sonsk. ftamana, 
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Some time before this a Brahman, named Puruk’liotam, who ha# 
written a commentary on the book Khirad-afza , had had private 
interviews with him, and he had asked him to invent particular 
Sanskrit names for all things in existence. And at one time & 
Brahman, named Debt, who was one of the interpreters of the Mahd* 
bharata , was pulled up the wall of the castle sitting on a charp4^ 
till he arrived near a balcony, which the Emperor had made hiftv 
bed-chamber. Whilst thus suspended he instructed his Majesty u* 
the secrets and legends of Hinduism, in the manner of worshipping- 
idols, the nre, the sun and stars, and of revering the chief gods of? 
these unbelievers, such as Brahma, Mahadev, Bishn, ICishn, R&m 
and Mahama. (whose existence as sons of the human race (P. 258) 
a supposition, but whose non-existence is a certainty, though some’ 
in their idle belief look on them as gois, and some as angels)v 
His Majesty, on hearing further how much the people of the country^ 
prized their institutions, began to look upon them with affection* 
He became especially firmly convinced of the doctrine of the trans¬ 
migration of souls, and he much approved of the saying :—“ There 
is no religion in which the doctrine of Transmigration has not a firm- 
hold.” And insincere flatterers composed treatises in order to establish- 
indisputable arguments in favour of this thesis. And having in-* 
stituted research into doctrines of the sects of the Hindu unbelievers* 
of whom there are an endless and innumerable host, and who possess 
numbers of sacred books, and yet do not belong to the Ahl-i-Kitab, l 
he took so much pleasure in such discussions, that not a day passed* 
but a new fruit of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. Seme- 
times again it was Shaikh T&j-ud-din whom he sent for. This 
Shaikh was son of Shaikh Zakariya of Ajodhan. The principle 
‘Ulama of the age call him Tdj-ul^drifin^. He had been a pupil 
ef Rashid Shaikh Zam£n of Pdnipat, author of a commentary on 


the Lawdihf and of other excellent works, was most excellent in , 
§tifiism, and in the knowledge of Theology second only to Shaikh- 
Ibn ‘Arabi, and had written A comprehensive commentary on* the* 
Muzhat uUarwah. Like tfie preceding he was drawn up the walk 
of the castle in a blanketlburUiis Majesty listened the whole night , 

1 People of the Book, Jewsj Tps, and Sabeites Al Qur'dn 46 &c., «xit. * 

* Crown of the Cuffs. t 

V /noneli^ 
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bis (Jufic obscenities an^iollies. The Shaikh, since be 
ny great degree feel himself bound by the injunctions 
; r, introduced arguments concerning the Unity of Existence, such 
idle (Jufis discuss, and which eventually lead to license and open 
$sy. He also interested the Emperor in the question as to the 
,.h of Pharaoh (the curse of God be on him !), which is mentioned 
*lhe book I'apup ul-hikam , and as to the excellence of hope over 
r, and such like questions, to which people, who naturally turn 
mselves from the warnings of Reason and the prohibitions of the 
v, instinctively incline. Thus he became a chief cause of the 
.kening of the Emperor’s faith in the commands of Isl4m. 
allowed that infidels would be kept for ever in fire, but the 
rnity of the punishment he thought doubtful, and not actually 
iblished he also introduced many changes into the texts of the 
r’an, and (P. 259) the traditions of the Prophet (peace be upon 
i !). And the expression Insdn i kdmil he said referred to the 
alif of the age, explaining it in the sense of ‘ holiest,’ and in- 
meting most things in a manner not wholly correct, and not a few 
them quite wrong he uttered much such like nonsense. And he 
pnted a sijdah [prostration] for him, and called it zamin-bo& 
^sing the ground], and looking on tho reverence due to a king 
an absolute religious command he called the face of the king 
I bah i Murdddt [sanctum of desires], and Qiblah i Hdjdt [goal 
necessities]. And in support of these matters he brought forward 
le apocryphal traditions, and the practice of the disciples of some 
the Shaikhs of India. And thus after a time the titles The Only 
e, The Absolute, The Perfect Man became commonly applied to 
< just, majestic, and magnanimous Emperor. Similarly other of 
i great Shaikhs, such as Shaikh Ya'qub of Kashmir, who is a 
d-known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious 
Jbters, mentioned some of the pinions expressed by that chief 
Jibe Qazis, Hamadani, 1 such as the following : that Muhammad 
I Prophet of God (may God bless h^n and his race and grant him 
,ee !) was a personification of the title Alhddi [the guide], and 
Iblis [the devil] is a personificatii ^f the title Almuzill 3 [the 

t bdul-Jabbir Hamadani, see D’llerl^ 

1 Qur'an xxviii 14. ) 


5i(f^ 

of m 


Orient, fol. 395, 
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tempter], and that both names, thus personified, have appeared ill 
• the world, and that both personifications therefore are necessary. 

Mull£ Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the castle wall 
\in the same way, and uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse again&t * 
Hie three Khalifs, and called all the companions of the Prophet* 
^ Vir followers and next followers, and the saints of past ages, (may 
6od show favour to them 1), infidels and adulterers, and represented 
the Sunnis and the Ahl i Jamatat 1 as despieable and contemptable , 4 
and pronounced every sect except the Shi‘ah as erring and leading 
into error. 

The differences among the ‘Ulama, of whom one would pronounce 
a thing as unlawful, and another by some process of argument would 
pronounce the very same thing lawful, became to his Majesty a 
cause of unbelief. And since he looked on each of the ‘Ulama of his 
own age as superior in dignity and worth to Imam i Ghazzali and 
Imam i Razi, and since he knew the worthlessness of those of his 


own time, he interred the unknown (P. 200) from the known and 
rejected also their predecessors. 

Learned monks also from Europe, who aro called Padre, and have 
an infallible head, called Papa , who is able to change religious ordi¬ 
nances as lie may deem advisable for tho moment, and to whose 
authority kings must submit, brought the Gospel, and advanced 
proofs for the Trinity. Ilis Majesty firmly believed in the truth 
of the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of 
Jesus, ordered Prince Murad to take a few lessons in Christianity 
under good auspices, and charged Abul-fazl to translate the Gospel. 
Instead of the usual B ism ill ah- irra hman- irra hi a 2 the following 
line was used : — 


At ndmi vey Oesu Christie, 3 

that is “ O thou, whose name is merciful and very bountiful.’’ Shaikh 
Faizi added to this the hemistich : — 

jSubh&naka la siwaJca yd hu .* 


1 Those who in religious ordinances follow the ijmd' * agreement ’ or common 
consent of the 1st cent $f the Hejrah. 

9 In the name of the gracious and merciful God. 

a Our author seems to have imagined that “Jesus Christ” meant ‘‘merciful 
and bountiful.” 

4 Praise be to Thee, there is none like Thee, 0 He ! 
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And the attributes of the accursed Antichrist and his qualities were 
ascribed by those accursed men to his lordship The Best of the* 
Prophets (God bless him and his family and preserve him from all 
Imposters !) 

The accursed Birbar tried to persuade the Emperor, that since the 
sun gives light to all, and ripens all grain, fruits and products of 
the earth, and supports the life of mankind, therefore that luminary 
should be the object of worship and veneration ; that the face should 
be turned towards the rising and not towards the setting 1 sun, 
which is the west; that man should venerate fire, water, stones, and 
trees, and all natural, objects, even down to cows and their dung ; 
that he should adopt the sectarial mark, and Brahmanical thread. 
Several wisemen at Court confirmed what he said, by representing 
that the sun was “ the greater light 99 of the world, and the bene- 
faqtor of its inhabitants, the patron of kings, and that kings are 
but his vicegerents. This was the cause of the worship paid to the 
sun on the Nou-rdz-i-Jal&li, and of his being induced to adopt that 
festival for the celebration of his accession to the throne. (P. 2G1) 
Every day he used to put on clothes of that particular colour which 
accords with that of the regent-planet of the day. He began also, 
at midnight and early dawn, to mutter the spells, which Hindus 
taught him, for the purpose of subduing the sun to his wishes. He 
prohibited the slaughter of cows, and the eating of their flesh, 
because the Hindus devoutly worship them, and esteem their dung 
as pure. Instead of cows they sacrifice fine men. This reason was 
also assigned, that physicians have represented the flesh of cows to 
be productive of sundry kinds of sickness, and to be difficult of 
digestion. 

Fire-worshippers also came from Nousdri in Gujrdt, proclaimed the 
religion of Zardusht as the true one, and declared reverence to fire 
to be superior to every other kind of worship. They also attracted 
the Emperor’s regard, and taught him the peculiar terms, the ordi¬ 
nances, the rites and ceremonies of the Kaidnians 3 . At last he 
ordered that the saored fire should be made over to the charge of 
Abu-1-Fazl, and that after the manner of the kings of Persia, in 

* J. e. towards Mecca. 

* An old Persian dynasty. 
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'whose temples blazed perpetual fires, he should take care it was 
never extinguished night or day, for that it is one of the signs of 
God, and one light from the many lights of His creation. 

From early youth, in compliment to his wives, the daughters of 
Rdjahs of Hind, he had within the female apartments continued to 
burn the hom 1 , which is a ceremony derived from sun-worship ; but 
on the New-year of the 25th year after his accession he prostrated 
himself both before the sun, and before the fire in public, and in 
the evening the whole Court had to rise up respectfully when the 
lamps and candles were lighted. 

On the festival of the eighth day after the Sun’s entering Yirgo 
in this year he came forth to the public audience-chamber with his 
forehead marked like a Hindu, and he had jewelled strings tied on 
his wrists by Brahmans, by way of a blessing. The chiefs and 
nobles adopted the same practice in imitation of him, and presented 
on that day pearls and precious stones, suitable to their respective 
wealth and station. It became the current custom also to wear the 
rak'M on the wrist, which means an amulet 2 formed out of twisted 
linen rags. [P. 262.] Every precept which was enjoined by the 
doctors of other religions he treated as manifest and decisive, in 
contradistinction to this Religion of ours, all the doctrines of which 
he set down to be senseless, and of modern origin, and the founders 
of it as nothing but poor Arabs, a set of scoundrels of highway- 
robbers, and the people of Isldm as accursed. But in the course 
of time the truth of this verse* in its bidden meaning developed itself ; 
“ Fain would they put out the light of God with their mouths ! 
but, though the Infidels abhor it, God will perfect his light.” By 
degrees the affair was carried to such a pitch that proofs were no 
longer considered necessary for abolishing the precepts of Isldm. 
I remember, that in the early days of these discussions I had an 
argument with Shaikh AbuM-Fazl in the privy audience-chamber 
at Fat^-pur. He said : “ It seems to me that there is a fair ob¬ 
jection to be made to all writers [on such subjects] on two grounds. 
First—Why should they not have written as circumstantial histories 

1 The branch of a certain tree offered by Parsees as a substitute for Soma juice. 

* Sanscrit rakshikd. 

* A1 Qur’an LXI, 8. 
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of the oid prophets, as they have done in the annals of their own 
Prophet (God bless him and his family, and give them peace !) ? ** 
I answered : u The stories of the prophets are numerous enough in 
all oonscience ! ’* He said : u Nay, they are too compendious, they 
ought to have been written more in detail.” I answered: “ In 
times gone by just the amount now extant must have been thorough¬ 
ly sifted by critics arid historians, and the rest not authenticated 1 *\ 
He said: “ This answer is not satisfactory. But secondly—There 
is no kind of handy-craft’s man, who is not mentioned in the 
tazJcirat-ul-auliya, and the nafahdt-ul uns &c., but the people of 
the Prophet’s own family what fault have they committed that they 
are not mentioned therein ? This is a great subjeet of wonder.** 
On this topic whatever the time allowed was said, but who will 
care to hear it ! Afterwards I asked : “ who will ever have a greater 
passion for all these notorious heresies, than yourself ? ** He said : 
“ I wish to wander for a few days in the vale of infidelity for sport.’* 
I said : “ It will not be a bad thing if you eventually take the yoke 
of marriage, 2 as they have said :—(P. 263). 

He took upon him the yoke of the Law, by the help of God, 

Prom off the neck of the world, Peace be to his memory ! ” 

He smiled and went away, and as has been suggested by a man 
of the world :— 

“ One favour of the Judge is better than a thousand witnesses** 

he fell boldly into disputation in religious matters with such imbe¬ 
cile old men as the (Jadr, the Qazi, the Hakim-ul-mulk, and Makh- 
dum-ul*mulk, and had not the slightest hesitation in putting them 
to shame, at which the Emperor was pleased. They sent privately 
a message to Abu-1-Fazl by ^ 9 af Khan, BaJchM : “ Why are you 
always falling foul of us ? ’* He returned answer : The fact of 
the matter is I am the servant of a mere mortal, and not of an 

1 History serves as a kind of filter for each generation, removing the im« 
purities of the traditions of the generation before. Abbott. 

* Viz. to Orthodoxy, 
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egg-plant 1 By dint of his own exertions, and the assistance of 
his father, and the patronage of the Khalif of the age, and by the 
favour of fortune, he cast them all in a short space of time down 
to the ground of scorn and contempt, as we have already stated. 
And not one of the people of Islam, except Hakim Abu-1 Fath and 
Mula Muhammad Yazdi could keep pace with him in any of the 
discussions. When further enterprises and propositions were brought 
forward I retired into private life :— 

“ When the desire is great 
Difficulties become light 9 

I read the verse of flight 3 , and fell altogether out of the Emperor’s 
notice, and all that friendship became estrangement, But thank 
God that I am as well off as I am !— # 

“ My heart did not go gadding about, and a good thing it didn’t! 
It settled on nothing but thee, and a good thing it didn’t ! 

Thou saidest, * I shall grieve if thine affair turn out well.* 

Thou sawest that it did not turn out well, and a good thing 
it didn’t! ” 

I did not consider myself a tit recipient of favour nor His Majesty 
a fit object of service, and I was quite content:—(P. 261). 

° Come that we may wave all ceremony, 

You shall not rise to me, I will not bow to you.” 

And at long intervals I used to come and prostrate myself in the 
ante-chamber, and was a witness to the truth of :— 

il Companionship will not arise, 

Where dispositions are not congenial 

1 The egg-plant bears fruit all the year round, hence the Brahmans say 
(Chandi p. 69) when they fear that their patron is drowned, that he was an 
©gg-pkmt to them, whereas his s'rdddh (funeral feast) will only yield once like 
a radish. Abu-1-Fazl seems to mean, that since his patron is a mere man and 
liable to die, or to change, he thinks it advisable to “ make hay while the 
sun shines.” 

* “ Where there is a will there is a way.” 

• Compare p. 48, note l . 
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And afterwards according to destiny 1 

“ I saw that seeing thy face from afar was pleasanter, 

I left thy companionship, I ceased to be a spectator.” 

m 

Since the account of those trifles and particulars, and the stringing 
of all these events in chronological order is of the number of im¬ 
possibilities, thus much must be deemed sufficient, and my refuge 
is in the mercy of God (He is exalted !), who in all cases is the 
defender and protector of his servants, in fulfilment of the pro¬ 
mise 2 :—“ Shall not verily the party of God have the upper hand, 
is not God sufficient for his servants ? ” I have made bold to 
chronicle these events, a course very far removed from that of 
prudence and circumspection. But God (He is glorious and hon¬ 
oured !) is my witness/ and sufficient is God as a witness, that my 
inducement to write this has been nothing but sorrow for the faith, 
and heart-burning for the deceased Religion of Islam, which 
‘AnqdMike turning its face to the Qaf of exile, and withdrawing 
the shadow of its wings from the dwellers in the dust of this lower 
world, thenceforth became a nonentity, and still is so. And to God 
I look for refuge from reproach, and hatred, and envy, and religious 
prosecution 

(i I am content with what God has decreed for me, 

And I commit my affairs to my Creator. 

God has indeed been good in what is past, 

So will He be good in what is to come.” 

In this year a certain hakim came to Fathpdr, who said that he 
could construct a house having all its four sides in the water. And 
that he could plunge into the water and enter the house without 
the water’s penetrating it. Witii a view to this they made a tank 
in the court-yard of the palace twenty gaz by twenty gaz t and three 
gaz deep. In this they built a stone cell, and (P. 265) on the 

1 The Lak’hnau edition reads muqaddar not tniqddr . 

* An adaptation of Al Qur’an LVIIT, 22, V, 61, XXXIX, 37. 

9 The fabulous bird ( Simurgh ) said to dwell in the mountains surrounding 
the world (QdfJ. 
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rbot of it they built a high tower, and on all four sideffof trhe^ 
eell they left steps. But the pretensions of the hakim, like hU 
medicines, proved a lie, and he fled and was seen no more 1 . But 
Hakim ‘AH of GHlan some seventeen years later did construct such 
a pond at Lahor, and Mir Haidar a riddle-maker found “ The pond 
of Ifakim t Ali 3 " to give the date. And that pond the Emperor 
filled brimful of copper coins, which amounted to as much as 20 
kror. One day he had an interview with one Shaikh Banj’hd by 
name, a singer with a sweet voice, and of (J&fi tendencies, one of 
the disciples of Shaikh Adhan of Jounpiir (whose name gives the- 
date of his death 3 ), and had a very agreeable time of it. Then ha- 
gent for Miyan Tansin, and other unequalled singers of Hind ; but 
he preferred him to any of them, and ordered that Shaikh Banj’hlr 
should carry off the whole of that sum of n»oney. But his strength 
was unequal to carrying it, so he asked for a little gold instead*. 
T7he Emperor, accordingly, presented him with nearly 1,000 rupees 
in exchange. And the rest of that money the Emperor in the- 
course of three years, more or less, got rid of by means of various 
expenses. About this time ho received from Shaikh Mub&rak 4 a> 
lecture on his extravagant expenditure. Before that, at the time 
of the [musical] exhibitions, Shaikh Faizi had said: “ Our Shaikh 5 ' 
is not much of a courtier “ No," replied the Emperor, “ he has 
loft all those extravagancies to you." He sent Shaikh Banj’hd 6 * 
and Miyan Tansin, and all the musician* to the Shaikh that he 
might tell him what they were worth as musicians. He said t<* 
Miy&n Tansin i u I have heard that you can sing a bit." At last 
he compared his singing to the noise of beasts, and allowed it n <y 
superiority over it. 

In this year Ma^um Khan, foster-brother of Mirz& Hakim, who 
was a brave youth, and was always performing valiant deeds, being, 
vexed with the Mirza came and did homage to the Emperor. Ha- 

1 For the expression see Text p. 243, 1. 11. 

3 The letters give 1002. 

* Shaikh Adhan *= 300 + 10 + 600 + 5 + 5 + 60 ■ 9Z<fc 

4 Father of Abu-l-Fazl. 

* Meaning their father, Shaikh Mubarak. 

* Mubarak. 

35 
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gave him a command of 500 and appointed him to the district of 
Bih&r. There he fought a battle with Kalla Pahdr, a general die* 
tinguished among the Afgh&ns for bis might and prowess, (P. 260) 
and gained the victory over him* The Emperor fro^ Fathptir sent, 
him a farman making him a mangabddr of 1,000, together with a 
present of a horse and a dress of honour from his own wardrobev 
They say that he saw in a dream the glorified ‘All (may God be 
gracious to his countenance!) so distinctly, that you would have 
said that the blessed hand had struck him on the back. Through 
this blessing he never turned his back from the foe ; and the mark 
of the hand is visible on his back to this day i— 

u What fear of the waves of the sea is there 
To him, who has Noah for his pilot .' 19 

In the month of Shavvdl 1 of the aforesaid year the Emperor sent 
for Mulld Taib from Kit'hal, and patronized him, and appointed him 
Dlwan of the province of Bih&r and Hajipdr. And most of his acts 
of patronage were of a like character. Also K&i Puruk’hotam in 
reward for his commentary 2 he made Bakhsht. And Mull£ Mujdi 
of Sarhind, who had formerly been warrant-writer to Islim Shah, 
he made Receiver-General of revenues. And Shamshir Khan, khwd~ 
jah-sard , he made Superintendent of the Exchequer. And these 
through the vileness of their birth, which neoessarily produces 
vileness of character, having arrived at that place, were loyal neither 
to God nor their Emperor. They perpetrated all sorts of oppression 
and tyranny, and bending unsuitable and unfitting seasons to their 
wishes, so annoyed the soldiery that they compelled Ma^tim Kbdn 
to revolt, as shall soon be narrated, if God (Ho is exalted f) will. 

In this same month Ma^dr* Jauhari Mirza Muaaffar Husain 
brought the presents of RAjah ‘All KlAn from Khindesh, and 
presented them to the Emperor, who after a time forgave him his 
transgressions, and then honoured him by raising him to the dignity 
of son-in-law 3 , and took him into favour* 

1 The tenth month. 

1 On the Khirad-afz&> See p. 265. 

* In the 86th year he married him to his eldest daughter, the Su2|4n 
JCbanum. 

« 8ee p. 260. 
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In this year the Emperor appointed Shabbdz Klidn BaJchsM, with 
Gh&zi Khdn Badakhsln and Sharif Khan Atgali, and others to 
march against Rana Kika 1 2 . The Rana shat himself up in Koiibhal* 
mir 8 , which is a^strong fortress. The imperial troops were victorious 
and ravaged that district. One night the Rana (P. 267) effected 
his escape from the fortress, and took refuge in another mountain* 
fastness* 1 

In this year Sultdn Khwdjah returned fron^ a pilgrimage to Makkah 
and brought with him horses of Arabian pedigree, and Abyssinian 
slaves, and other precious presents for the Emperor, who received 
him with favour and made him (Jadr. 

The office of Mir-Hajj for the year nine hundred and eighty-six 
was given to Khwdjah Muhammad Yahya, one of the descendants 
of Khwajah Ahrar (God sanctify his spirit I). He left 4 lacs of 
rupees as a deposit at his ancestor's shrine, and in the month of 
Shavvdl 3 of this year started from Ajmir to go to Makkah. 

Now Shaikh ‘Abd-un-nabi and Makkdum-uUmulk having fallen 
out with one another had been the cause of people’s distrusting both 
the past and the future, and had brought about a great declension 
from true religion. In accordance with the [Arabic] saying i u When 
two people clash together, they fall together” the Emperor sent them 
to Makkah together with this caravan. The next year they arrived 
at the goal of their wishes, and in the end of the business (which 
deserves honour for that result) they became cleansed from the stain 
of their countenances, and returned in safety to the fold of Isidro, 
and learning eventually brought about its natural result, and “ He 
is great, and man is little 4 ” was found to give the date. 

In the beginning of the year nine hundred and eighty-seven (987) 
news arrived of the death of Khan Jaban governor of Bengal. The 
Emperor wrote a farmdn of condoleuce to his brother Ismael Quli 
Khdn, and he appointed Muzaffar Khdn, who had been honoured 
with the post of Diwan, as governor in his stead, and Razawi Khdn 

1 Also called Pratab, or Part6b. 

2 tfn the frontiers of l/dCpdr and Joudpdr. 

* The 10th month. 

4 * + 6 + 70 + 7+ 10 + 7 + 100 + 8 + 40 + 30 + 61 + 700 - 087. 
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he appointed Bakhsht, and IJaklm Abu-l-Fatt* lie made Qadr t and 
Hal Patr Dds with Mir Adham as his colleague lie made l)iw6u» 
and sent them off from Fathptir. 

On the 19th of the month (Jafar 1 of this year the Author (praise 
be to the Most High \) was blest with the birth of a darling son 
named Mufyi-d-dln (may God prolong his days, and furnish him 
with wholesome knowledge, and acceptable works!). He was born 
At Basawar. 

In this year Mulld ‘Ashql, who had the title of Kh&n, and had 
written a divant and a masnavt (a ridiculous one too!), and who had 
-gone as vakil of QazI (Jadr-ud-dln of L&hor to Kashmir (P. 268)j 
came back, and in company with one Muhammad Qasim by name, 
ambassador of ‘All Khan governor of Kashmir, brought presents of 
•quantities of safron and musk and costus arabicus , and shawls and 
other precious products of Kashmir and Tibet. 

At this time the Emperor sent Hakim ‘All, a relative of Haklm- 
ul-mulk, of Glldn (who is now without an equal in philosophy, and 
medicine, and other rare sciences) in company with the vakih of 
*Adil Kh&n of the Dak'hin to BIjagarh. 

At this time Mir Niz&m, sister's husband to MIrzd Shahrukh, 
lOame as ambassador from Badakhshan with presents of Badakhshi 
borses, and glittering rubies, and strings of camels. 

In this year the Emperor was anxious to unite in his person the 
spiritual as well as the secular headships, for he held it to be an 
insufferable burden to subordinate to any one, as he had heard that 
the Prophet (God be gracious to him, and give him peace!), and 
bis lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir 
TImfir IJ&hibqir&n, and MIrxa Ulugh Beg-i-Gurgan, and several 
others had themselves read the khufbah , he resolved to do the sam$, 
apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
In public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly on the first 
Friday of Jum6da’l-aww61 8 of the year nine hundred and eighty- 
seven, in the chief mosque of Fathpur, which he had built near the 
palace, His Majesty began to read the khufbah . But all at once 

1 The second month. 

* Blocbm., p. 698. 

* The fifth month. 
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lie stammered and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which Shaikh Faizi had com* 
posed, but came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over 
the duties of findm to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court Khatib . 
These are the verses :— 

11 The Lord, who gave to us sovereignty, 

Who gave us a wise heart, and a strong hand, 

Who guided us in equity and justice, 

And drove from our thoughts all save equity, 

His description is higher than the range of thought, 

* / ' ■ Exalted is His Majesty, Allahu Akbar ! ” 

(P. 269) And in these days, when reproach began to spread upon 
the doctrines of Islam, and all questions relating thereto, and ever 
so many wretches of Hindus and Hinduizing Musalmans brought 
unmitigated reviling against the Prophet, and the villanously irreli¬ 
gious Ulama in their works pronounced tho Emperor to be without 
sin, and contenting themselves with mentioning the unity of God, 
they next wrote down the various titles of the Emperor, and had not 
the courage to mention the name of the Prophet (God be gracious 
to him and his family, and give them peace in defiance of the 
liars!) this matter became the cause of general disgrace, and the 
seeds of depravity and disturbance began to lift their heads in the 
empire. Besides this base and low men of the higher and lower 
classes, having accepted the collar of spiritual obedience upon their 
necks, professed themselves his disciples. They became disciples 
thr ugh the motives of hope and fear, and the word of truth could 
not proceed out of their mouths. 

At this time Muzaffar Kh&n, governor of Bengdl sent a present 
to the Emperor consisting of 5 lacs of rupees in ready money, and 
other notable gifts of elephants, and cloth, which were beyond cal¬ 
culation, also 39 elephants were presented by Muhammad Ma^um 
Kabuli. 

On the second Friday of this month the Emperor assembled the 
poor and the deserving’in the chaugdn- field, and came in person to 
the place. Nearly a lac of persons, men and women, were present 
in that enclosure. And Sultan Khwajah the Qadr , and Qulij Khan 
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presented to each a piece of gold. On that day of assembly eighty 
persons, women and children, were crushed to death under the hands 
and feet. And from the girdles of some of the women, whose hus¬ 
bands had died in Beng&l, there fell purses full of ashrafia and 
rupees. This affair caused great suspicion to arise as to all the 
poor. An order was issued, that in future bub few persons should 
be brought together at once, but he soon laid aside this rule also. 

In these same days the Emperor appointed Qu^b-ud-dfri (P. 270) 
Mutuimmad Khan Atgah as tutor to the eldest prince, afad held 
a great levee. The tutor as is customary on such occasions p, *° 
sented the Emperor with notable elephants, and other presenjp 
worthy of his new post, and taking the prince upon his shoulders 
he ordered dish-fulls of gold and jewels to be scattered to the people. 

In this year an ambassador of ‘Abd-ullah Khan Uzbek came from 
Transoxiana with a letter containing assurances of friendship. The 
Emperor sent Mirza Fulad Barl&s, with Khwajah Khatib, who was 
a native of Bokhara, to accompany him with presents and gifts. 
And the seal of the letter was as follows : — 

u When we are friends with one another, 

Sea and land are free from confusion and evil.” 

At this time a document made its appearance, which bore the 
signatures and seals of Makhdum-ui-mulk, of Shaikh ‘Abd-un-nabi 
$adr-u$-$ucUir } of Qazf Jal&I-ud-din of Multan, qdzi'l-quzdt, of 
<Jadr Jah&n the mufti of the empire, of Shaikh Mub&ralc the deepest 
writer of the age, and of Gh&zi Khan of Badakhshan, who stood 
unrivalled in the transcendental sciences. The subject-matter of 
the document was the settling of the absolute superiority of the 
Imdm-i-*ddil over the Mujtahid and the investigation of the grounds 
of this superiority. In so doing they set right some doubtful tra¬ 
ditions containing some disputed points, so that no one of them 
might any longer have it in his power to pretend ignorance of the 
difference between what is religious and what is political authority, 
but that he might stand self-convicted. And the discussion of this 
matter was carried on with great prolixity. Such questions were 
discussed as : “ To whom is the title Mujtahid, and the word ijtihdd 
applicable ? ” And, “ whether it is the duty of the lmdwi~ddil, 
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who is versed in politics and holds a higher rank than the MujiahiS* 
to decide according to the requirements of the times and the wants* 
of the age all legal questions on which there exists a difference of 
opinion.** At last, however, all signed the document, some willingly 
and the rest again&t their convictions. I shall copy the document 
verbatim ;— 

(P. 271) “ Petition. 

Whereas Hinddst&n is now become the centre of security and 
peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of 
> people, especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and 
chosen this country for their home. Now we, the principal ‘Ulam&, 
who are not only well-versed in the several departments of the Law 
and in the principles of jurisprudence, and well acquainted with the 
edicts which rest on reason or testimonyf but are also known for 
our piety and honest intentions, have duly considered the deep 
meaning, first, of the verse of the Qur’an 1 : “ Obey God, and obey 
the prophet, and those who have authority among you,** and, second¬ 
ly , of the genuine tradition: “ Surely the man who is dearest to 
God on the day of judgment is the hndm-i-'ddil; whosoever obeys 
the Amir, obeys Thee; and whosoever rebels against him, rebels 
against thee, and, thirdly , of several other proofs based on reasoning 
or testimony; and we have agreed that the rank of Sulfan-i-ddil*, 
Is higher in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujtahid 3 . Further 
we declare that the king of the Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow 
of God in the world, Abu-UFath Jalal-ud-din Muhammad AJcbar 
Padshah Ohdzi (whose kingdom God perpetuate !) is a most just, 
a most wise, and a most God-fearing king. Should therefore in 
future a religious question come up, regarding which the opinions 
of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His Majesty in his penetrating 
understanding and clear wisdom be inclined to adopt, for the benefit 
of the nation, and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting 
opinions, which exist on that point, and issue a decree to that effect, 
we do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us and 
on thewhole nation. 

1 IY, 62. 

* Just rulor. 

* Authority on points of law. 
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Further, we declare that, should (P. 272) His Majesty think fife 
to issue a new order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by 
it, provided always that such order be not only in accordance with, 
some verse of the Qur’an, but also of real benefit to the nation ; and 
further, that any opposition on the part of his subjects to such an 
order passed by His Majesty shall involve damnation in the world 
to come, and loss of property and religious privileges in &his. 

This document has been written with honest intentioms, for tho 
glory of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is sighed by 
us, the principal ‘Ulama and lawyers, in the month of Rajah 1 oitfd^ 
year nine hundred and eighty-seven (987).” 

The draft of this document, when presented to the Emperor* 
was in the handwriting of Shaikh Mubarak. The others had signed 
it against their will, but the Shaikh had added at the bottom that 
he most willingly signed his name; for this was a matter to which- 
for several years he had been anxiously looking forward. 

No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal document, than 
the road of deciding any religious question was open ; the superiority 
of the intellect of the Imam was established, and opposition was* 
rendered impossible. All orders regarding things which our law 
allows or disallows were abolished, and the superiority of the intellect 
of the Imam became law. 

But the state of Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl resembles that of the poet 
IJairati 3 of Samarqand, who after having been annoyed by the cool 
and sober people of Mawara-n-nahr, joined the old foxes of ShPitic 
Persia, and chose the roadless road. You might apply the proverb 
to him — u I prefer hell to disgrace.’* 

On the 16th of Rajab of this year His Majesty made a pilgrimage* 
to Ajmir. It is now fourteen years since His Majesty has been to 
that place. On the 6th of Sba*ban, at the distance of five koa from 
the town, the Emperor alighted and went on foot to the tomb o£. 
the Saint [Mu'in-ud-din]. But sensible people smiled, and said. 

It was strange that His Majesty should have such a faith in the 
Khw&jah of Ajmir, while he rejected the foundation of everything* 

1 The seventh month. 

* Bee Blochmann’s^ A4n-i Akbar< t Translated p. 187, and Sprenger Catalog** 
p. 424. 
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our prophet, (P. 273) from whose “ skirt ” hundreds of thousands 
of saints of the highest degree had sprung :— 

“ The Fairy has her face hidden, 

But the Demon is all ogles and blandishments : 

The Intellect is consumed with astonishment, 

What can this miracle mean ! 

In this Garden no one has ever gathered 
A Rose without a thorn : Nay, 

The Lamp of Muhammad is ever attended 
By mischievous-sparks of Abu Lahab.” 

After that the Emperor had started [for Ajmir} Makhddm-ul-mulk 
and Shaikh Abd-un-nabi tempted mankind bv ? suggesting the forgery 
of the Qur'an, and by going out of the way to show the impossibility 
of inspiration, and by throwing doubts on the authority of prophets 
and Im&ms, and utterly denying the existence of demons and angels, 
and all mysteries and signs and miracles. Also the integrity of the 
traditional Text of the Qur’an and its verbal authority, and existence 
of the soul after the dissolution of the body, and reward and pun¬ 
ishment other than by means of transmigration they deemed im¬ 
possible, and tenaciously brought forward such verses as these 

u How much of Truth is in the hand of the tomb f 
The Qur’&n remains, and many an old Tomb. 

The Tomb tells not a word to any. 

For the secret of the Qur’an none searches. 

The Festival is come, and all shall be well—like the face of the 
bride, 

The cupbearer will pour pure wine into the cup—like the blood 
of the cock, 

The bridle of prayer, and the muzzle of fasting—Once again 
It will remove from the necks of these asses'—Aha ! aha! M 

His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, 1 There 
is no god but God, and Akbar is God’s representative/ But as 
this led to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the 
of the formula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed 
36 . 
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the date of this event by the words, “ Kevolution of Religion 1 
The Emperor tried hard to convert Qu^b-ud-din Muhammad Kh£n 
and Shahbdz Khdn. But they staunchly objected. (P. 274). 
Qu^b-ud-din Khdn said : " What would the kings of the West say, 
such as the Sutydn of Constantinople, if he heard all this P For they 
all hold the same faith be it a travesty or no.” His Majesty then 
asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission from Constanti¬ 
nople, as he showed so muoh opposition ; or if he wished to keep a 
small place warm for himself, should he go away from India, and 
become an honoured subject there. He might go at once. Shahbdz 
got excited, and took part in the conversation ; and when Bir Bar— 
that hellish dog—said : “You cursed infidel, will you go on talking 
in this manner, until I am able to pay you out ! ” Affairs became 
rather unpleasant, and Ohe Emperor said to Sh&hbaz in particular, 
and to the others in general: w Would that they would beat your 
mouths with a slipper full of filth ! ” 

At this time Tarsun Muhammad Khan, governor of Patan arrived 
from Gujr&fc. 

And in this year Qdzi ‘All of Baghdad, who had been appointed 
in spite 9 of Shaikh Abd-un-nabi to look into the administration of 
the Madad-i-ma'ash lands, and their encroachment, 3 brought those 
holders 4 of grant-lands, which brought in 1,000, or 500 down to 
those which brought in 100, to Court, and cut off most of their 
lands, and taking the very calf 6 from the cow left them precious 
little. By this means respect for the families of the great and noble, 
and the renowned and famous vanished from the cities, and the 
ohildren of no race were left so helpless as the human beings of 
Hind: ° A generation came after, who neglected prayer, and followed 
their own lusts® Schools and mosques were obliterated, and great 
numbers left their native country : and their children, who remained, 
in course of time got a reputation for mean conduct. 

1 80 + 400 + 60 + 5 + 1 + 10 + 1 f 40 + 400 - 987. 

tt Instead of read as in p. 254, 1. 11. 

• Compare Text p. 264, 1. 9 ; Translation, p. 261. 

• See Blochm. 274. 

• I propose to read ^ instead of 

• A1 Qur’dn XiX, 60. 
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u The schools were as empty of learned men, 

As the wine-seller’s shop of wine-bibbers in the Fast-month* 
(P. 275) They turn the teacher’s black-board into a draught board, 
And the Reader’s Qur’an into a gambling-stake.” 

And the Emperor after showing much severity to Hakim-ul-mulk on 
account of his opposition to Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, whom he called 
JB'azlah\ at last ordered him to make a pilgrimage to Makkah. 

In the blessed month of Ramazan 1 2 3 of this year the afore-mention¬ 
ed Q&zi ‘All brought me (who through my absence from Court had 
^jegun to look upon myself as one of those forgotten out of mind) 
oi^ore the Emperor in the city of Ajmir, and mentioned my 1,000 
gw ^ihs of subsistence-land, which he said caused me to waste my 
lime i— 

*» 

u To the Court of Princes in season and out of season 
Thou shouldest go in order to receive some grant 21 .'' 

The Emperor said: “ I suppose that in the farmdn for this grant 
there is some condition insisted on He replied: “ Certainly, it 
was on condition of his attendance at Court.” The Emperor said: 
" Make enquiries, perhaps he is not well, that he absents himself 
so long.” Ghazi Khan Badakhshi said in joke : “ He is suffering 
from a purse-complaint ” ; and all the courtiers made some reference 
to the duties of my late office of Imam, which together with public 
prayer, was at that time in abeyance. Sbahbdz Khdn said: 11 He 
ought always to be present.” The Emperor said : “ We do not 
wish any one to attend against his will, if he does* not care about 
attending at Court, let him have but half of the grant.” Immedi¬ 
ately I resigned it, and this was very annoying to the Emperor, 
^aad he turned his face from me. But when Q&zi ‘All kept perpe¬ 
tually asking the Emperor: “What does your Majesty decree con¬ 
cerning it ? ” after a good deal of talk he said : “ Ask Shaikh 
•Abd un-nabi (who is now at the Camp) how much he ought to 

1 Fazl means “excellence ”, but Fazlah “refuse ”, “ leavings 

a tfhe ninth month. 

3 There is a play on the words bigah “ out of season ”, and big ah a measure 
of land, about | acre. 
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have without condition of attendance.” Shaikh ‘Abd- un-nabi sent 
word by the late Mulland Ilahdad of Amrohah : “ Since he is a 
family-man, and the expenses he lias are well known, we (P. 276) 
approve of his having the amount, which your Majesty has decreed, 
viz, 700 or 800 bigalis. But the courtiers did not see the fitness 
of this, and put great pressure on me to be more diligent in attend¬ 
ance, so that nolens volens I fell again into the snare 

“ The clever bird, when it falls into the snare, 

Has to bear it as well as he can.” 

All this arose from my not consenting to be branded as his disci' 
and 1 used frequently to allude to it, and in extemporary vers 


“ I am glad I have not a horseman nor a foot-soldier, 

I am free from the bond of the king, and of the Prince too 

In this year the Tamghd 1 , and the Jazyah 2 , which brought in 
several hrors of ddms were abolished, and edicts to this effect were 
sent over the whole empire. 

In the same year Ma^um Khan, son of Mu‘in-ud-din Ahmad 
Kh&n Farankhudi, who held the governorship of Jaunpur, came to 
the Court, and was afterwards sent back to Jaunpur. And Mulla 
Muhammad Yazdi the Emperor appoint Qazi’l-quzat of Jaunpur, 
and the governorship of Dihli was given to Muhibb ‘All Kh&n, son 
of Mir Khalifah. 

Mulla Muhammad Yazdi, when he reached the province of 
Jaunpur, issued a fatwd insisting on the duty of taking the field 
and rebelling against the Emperor. The consequence was that 
Muhammad Ma^um Kabuli, and Muhammad Ma^uin Khan Faran¬ 
khudi, and Mir Mu‘izz-ul-mulk, and Nayabat Khan, and ‘Arab 
Bah&dur, and others, drew the sword, and in many places (as will 
be narrated) fought some desperate battles. The Jm&ms said, that 
the Emperor has in his dominion made encroachments on the grant- 
lands belonging to us and to God (He is magnified and glorified !), 


Inland tolls. 

* Tax on Non-Moslems. 
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may the All*inercifui have mercy on him ! Finally Mihfcar Sa‘&dat 
who bears the title of P6shrau Khan, when he had been to Ma'^dm 
Khan Jaunpuri and returned to Court, informed the Emperor of 
the facts of this fatwd of Mulla Muhammad Yazdi, who accordingly 
on some pretext or other sent for Mir Mufizz-ul-mulk and Mulli 
Muhammad Yazdi from Jaunpur. When they arrived at Firoz&b&d 
(P. 277), which is eighteen cosses from Agrah, the Emperor sent 
word that they should separate them from their guards, and put them 
into a boat, and take them by way of the Jamnd to Gwdlyar. 
Afterwards he sent another order that they should be made away 
with. So they put the guards into one boat, and them into another 
old one, and when they were in deep water ordered the sailors to 
swamp the boat of the lives of the two in the whirlpool of destruc¬ 
tion. After some days Qazi .Yaqub car^e from Bengal and the 
Emperor sent him to follow the other two. And one by one he 
sent all the Mullas, against whom he had any suspicions of dis¬ 
satisfaction, to the closet of annihilation. And having banished 
the Ulama of Labor, he separated them from one another like a 
disheveled thread. Of the number of these was Qazi Qadr-ud- 
din Lahori, whose free-thinking was greater than that of Makhdum- 
ul-mulk; him he appointed Qazi of Bahronch in Gujr&t. And 
Mulld ‘Abdu-sh-shukur Guldar he appointed Qazi of Jounpdr, and 
Mulla Muhammad Ma^iim he appointed to Bihar. And Shaikh 
Munawwar he banished to Malwah, and made him Qadr of that 
district. In this way each of them obtained the promotion he 
wished, but away from home. But on account of his advanced 
age, and because the Mull£s had refused him the title of Shaikh, 
looking on him, as they did, as a mere travester, and a regular 
enemy and ill-wisher to the Faith, and an unfortunate old beggar, 
the Emperor made an exception in the case of Shaikh Mu'in, 
grandson of Mullana Mufin, the, celebrated preacher, and giving 
him no trouble left him at L&hor. He died in the year nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-five. And Haji Ibrahim Sarhindi he made (Jadr 
of G$Jtat, and set him thither. He abstracted much treasure and 
golcbfrom the fief-lands by means of bribes, and so heaped up 
quantities of gold. If they would not pay the bribes he used to 
confiscate their lands. This matter was represented to the Emperor, 
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and Haji Ibrahim had to sue for permission bo retire to the Dak‘hin, 
until on suspicion of (P. 278) rebellion the Emperor sent for him, 
and committed him to the keeping of Hakim ‘Azlm-ul-Mulk. His 
Majesty used to send for him to attend the evening seances, and 
he inventing such things as would please the Emperor presented 
a pamphlet containing all sorts of lies about the great ones of 
the Faith. But this forgery and deception was found out. The 
sum-total of it is that he wrote in a clumsy manner in an old worm- 
eaten book a spurious expression purporting to have emanated 
from Shaikh Ibn ‘Arabi (God sanctify his tomb!), to the effect 
that the Khalif of the age would have many wives, and would shave 
his beard ; and he included many other peculiarities of the Em¬ 
peror. So his Majesty became again propitiated, and admitted him 
once more among his courtiers. And according to report Haji 
Ibr&him had interpolated in an old pamphlet, one of the works of / 
Mulla Abu Sa'id, nephew of Miyan Panipati, a tradition to the 
effect that a son of one of the Companions of the Prophet came ii*i 
shaven into his presence (God bless him, and his family, and grant 
them peace!), and that he said: “ The people of Paradise wiill 
look like that.” When he took to boldly disputing with Shah 
Fath-ull&h, and Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, and Hakim Abu-l-Fath, ahd 
satirizing them, the Emperor sent him to the castle of Kintatn- 
b’hor. There he died ; and after the razing of the fortress, they found 
his dead body, which was tied up with long strips of cloth, and the 
story got abroad that he had thrown himself down from the top 
of the fortress. This event took place in the year nine hundred and 
ninety-four— 

u Last night our share in this world was in a garden like Paradise, 
But this morning we are without house, as if it had never been 
inhabited V* 

And any piece of orthodox learning which a man might have 
acquired became his bane, and the cause of his degradation. And 
the Ulama and Shaikhs, the leaders of thought to all around, he 
sent for to the Court, and enquired into their grant-lands and pen¬ 
sions. He saluted and honoured them all in the Moghul* style, and 

1 A1 Qur’an X. 25. 

* See p. (46), note 3. 
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when they had had either a public or a private audience with him 
(P. 279), he settled upon them a certain portion of land according 
to the opinion he had formed of them. And any one, whom he knew 
to have pupils, or assemblies for dervish-dancing, or any kind of 
counterfeit 1 worship, he named “ a shop,” 3 and either sent him to 
prison, or dismissed him to Bengal or Bakkar. And this business 
was always going on. Those Pirs who had reached a blessed old age, 
and those Shaikhs who were nearest eternity, were the best off. 
But to enter into details would be too long. And on account of these 
farmans the (Jufis, who gave themselves up to dances and ecstacies, 
were subjected to the testamur of Hindu examiners, and through 
their evil state “ they forgot their religious ecstasy.‘’ 3 These were 
banished from their country and had to creep into mouse-holes, 
and the whole position was reversed :— # 

u There was one year such a famine in Damascus, 

That lovers forgot love. 

Heaven became so stingy towards earth, 

That fields and palms did not wet their lips.” 

And in truth those wretched assemblies, and absurd ceremonies, 
and those worthless hypocritical Qufis were for the more part quite 
worthy of perishing:— 

“ That is not (Jufi-action or liberality, 

But rather deceitful action and bawdery. 

Theft and robbery are better than this, 

Robbing the dead of their clothes is better than this.” 

However much I wish that this bit of sketch of a historical fact may 
be put together, my pen against my will slips from my guidance 
«.^nd turns in another direction to the description of this period 
innovation, and the doctrines of the new sect and religion :— 

<l That is, in the Emperor’s eyes. 

* He meant that he was making his religion a trade. Comp, one of the 
sayings of Hillll in Mishndh, A'both; and many similar sayings throughout 
the Talmudtm. 

1 A pun on the two meanings of hdl , <ttA<tis and farratnr. 
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“ The virtues of KJ^fur, if I wish to praise him, 

Or if I wish not, they dictate to me and I write.” 

“ Hush ! the master is coming to the house.” 

Would that I were quit of their business ; But what can 
I do ?— 

“ They are gone under the skirts of those by whom we lived. 
And I am left among the worthless like the skin of a 
scabby camel.” 

(P. 280). I reproached heaven, that with sword of oppression thou 
hast slaiu 

Assembly-adorning kings, and the youth of the Barmak- 
family. 1 

Thou hast placed thine own power of binding and loos¬ 
ing in the hands of a people, 

Compared with whom a dog is honourable in respect of 
generosity. 

But in the ear of my soul the answer came : Be content, 
live happily! 

For a period of eighteen days 3 pulls out the beard of 
every one.” 

In this year Muzaffar Khdn arrived in Bengal, and began a 
course of great strictness in his administration, and commenced wrong r 
ing and oppressing the Amirs of that district, and confiscated many 
of their jagirs. He practised the ddgh-u-mahall in the Couri 
fashion, and the settlement of accounts in the old manner ;— 

“ Be not hard in reckoning with the world, 

For every one who is hard dies a hard death. 

In letting people be at ease spend thy time, 

For he lives at ease, who leaves people at ease.” 

And Babd KMn Qdqshdl, and Khdlidi Khdn, who were noble* 
of great importance, however much they tried to escape the d6gh r 
and begged to have their jagtrs confirmed, did not obtain their 
request. But Muzaffar Khdn with a view to getting back the 

i Put to death by Haruu-ur-raahid. 

* I . e. t a short time. 
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money from the jdgir, which Khalidi^Khan had acquired through 
neglecting the ddgh-u-mahall , put him in prison and ordered him 
the bastinado. It so happened that at this time he received a 
farmdn addressed to him ordering him to bring to punishment one 
Roshan Beg by name, a servant of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, who 
had arrived in Bengal from Kabul. Muzaffar Khan seized him 
from the midst of the Qaqshals, and using harsh language to Baba 
Kh&n showed him the farmdn and ordered him to cut off Roshan 
Beg’s head at the head of the diwdn. All the soldiers of that place 
on beholding this affair trembled for their own safety, and with one 
accord scratching their heads, and putting on their Mughal helmets, 
broke out into open rebellion. They assembled in the city of Gaur, 
which in the ancient language (P. 281) was called Lak’hnauti, and 
looted the goods of Muzaffar Khan whei€ver they found them. 
Muzaffar Khan collected a number of boats, and ordered Hakim 
Abu-l-Fath and Patr 1 Das to march against the 4Jaqshals at the 
head of their own armies. It need hardly be said that by Hakim 
Abu-l-Fath, who was a bottle- man rather than a battle- man, and by 
Patr Das, who was a Hindu writer, no great signs of valour would 
be likely to bo shown in this time. Muzaffar Khan sent a farmdn 
to the Qaqshals, expressing his wish to conciliate them all, and 
promising to confirm them in their jdgtrs . But they sent him 
answer, that he must send to them Razwi Khan and Patr Das as 
a guarantee of his sincerity. Accordingly ho sent them the afore- 
- named together with Mir Abu Ishaq, son of Mir Sayyid RafPud-din 
Muhaddis } all of whom they imprisoned, and then applied themselves 
still more vigorously to rebellion. 

Meanwhile Mulla Tib and Rai Purushtam, BaJchsM , who had at 
, one blow confiscated the j&girs of Ma^um Khan, and ‘Arab Bahddur 
and the other Amirs of Bih&r, and had thus laid the foundations of 
unpleasantness, and allowing their violence and arrogance to exceed 
all bounds had forced them into rebellion, crossed the river Josa with 
their whole force in order to attack Ma^tim Kh&n. But ‘Arab 
Bab&dur came upon Rai Purushtam unawares, and having slain him 
took much spoil. Then having opened a correspondence with Baba 

1 appears to bo a mistake for 

37 
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KhAn QAqshal with a view to co-operating with him, he hastened 
to Gaphi. 

On the side of Muzaffar Khan Kbwajah Shams-ud-din Muham¬ 
mad Khawafi 1 (who is now Diwdn-uJcuft) opposed their entrance 
into Gayhi. 

Then Ma^Am Khan having been victorious and having succeeded 
in forming a junction with the QaqshAls, crossed the river Ganges 
to oppose Muzaffar Khan. Muzaffar Khan shut himself up in the 
fort of TAndah, which consisted of four old walls and nothing more, 
Vazir KhAn Jamil Beg, who was one of the old loyal Amirs (P, 282), 
in conjunction with JAn Muhammad KhAn BihbAdi and other 
warriors, joined the rebels. they took Hakim Abu-l-Fatb and 
KhwAjah Shams-ud-din and most of the nobles prisoners. But these 
two leaders together Hth Kai Patr Das by some means or other 
effected their escape, and with the help of the zaminddrs managed 
to reach HAjipuy. During these troubles Hakim Nur-ud-din Qarari 
lost his life. The QaqshAls and Ma'^Am KhAn lured Muzaffar 
Kb An out of the fort of TAndah upon a solemn assurance of safety, 
and then put him to death with all sorts of tortures. And making 
his goods and chattels the fund from which they drew in inducing 
people to join them, they collected a force. So the whole of the 
province of BengAl and Bihar fell into their hands, and they col¬ 
lected a large force of horsemen and foot-soldiers. They released 
from prison MirzA Sharaf-ud-din Husain, whom the Emperor had 
Bent from the prison of QAsim ‘Ali Khan Baqqal governor of KAbul 
to BengAl, and made him their general. 

Then BAjah Todar Mai, with (Jadiq Mnbammad KbAn and TarsAn 
Muhammad KhAn and other mighty Amirs were appointed from 
FatbpAr to go and quell the rebellion. And Mubibb ‘All KhAn, 
governor of RohtAs, and Mubammad Ma'^Am Khan FarankhAdi, 
governor of JaunpAr, and the other jdgir -holders of the neighbour¬ 
hood were ordered to assist the BAjah. While they were still on 
their way ShAham KhAn JalAir engaged with Sa'id KhAn Badakhshf 

1 KhawAf is the name of a district and town in KhurAsAn. JBloehm. p. 448. 

1 The 12 Diwdm who in 1003 had been appointed to the Qubaha, were 
under his orders. Diw&n-i-kul is the same as Vazir»i-kul } or Vazir-i-Mutlaq, 
or merely FWr. Blochm . p. 446, note 3. 
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ftDd slew him. Muhammad Ma^urn Jouupdri joined the R&jah 
with 3,000 well-trained and perfectly appointed cavalry. But symp* 
toms of rebellion were apparent in all his actions. The Rajah 
detecting this tried to soothe him by every pbssible means. Mean¬ 
while he sent a report of the state of affairs to Court. 

Muhammad Ma^um Khdn Kabuli, and the Qaqshdls and Mirzd 
Sharaf-ud-din Husain with 30,000 gallant horsemen, and 50 elephants 
and a numbf*' Ibats and cannon in battle array seemed to intend 
to offer y the neighbourhood of the town of Mungir (P. 283). 
The Anee he could not quite trust his army, which was on 

the 4, ^ttt for the slightest change of fortune, did not deem it 
prudent to fight in the open, and so shut himself up in the fortress 
of Mungir. Every day skirmishes took place, and the Imperial 
army was reduced to great distress. Ad this time Zain-ud-dm 
Kainbd, a relative of Shahbaz Khan brought by water a lac of 
rupees under a postal-guard, and delivered them^ver to the Rajah. 
This supported him for a few days. In the same way the Emperor 
sent a lac of rupees every few days, one time by the hand of Darya 
Khan Abdar, another time by Sarmadi, and another time by a son 
of the banker 1 Bliagvvan Das the treasurer, and so received news 
each time. Of the number of the postal-guard was one ‘Abd-ul-Hay 
Khaww&s, a handsome man without brains, son of Qazi (^adr-ud-dm 
Sambhali (who also in a blundering sorb of way used to discuss 
ceremonial and religious matters), he died young, and his barque of 
life was drawn into the whirlpool of calamity. 

At this time Humayun Farmulx, a sou of the celebrated Shdh 
Farmdli, who had received the title of Humaydn Quli Khdn, and 
at the time of the discussions about the new Musalmanish customs, 
and the worrying and examining of men at Ajmir, had been a witness 
■ V those dreadful pieces of work, together with Tarkhdu Diwanah 
lied from the army of the Rajah and joined the rebels. 

It so happened that during the course of the seige Bdba Khdn 
Q&qshdi fell grievously sick, and was on the point of death. Then 
JabJb&i, son of Majndn Khan Qaqshal, who was % strong pillar of 
that cause (and is now in high favour in the service of the Emperor) 
on account of the sickness of Bdba Khdn showed an inclination to 

4 

1 Hindi Sit'h , Sanskrit greshta “ excellont”, “ banker”. 
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be off. And so the solidity of that confederacy began to be broken 
up. Ma^urn Khan Kabuli was obliged to hasten towards Bih&r. 
And ‘Arab Bahddur went from thence by forced marches to seize 
Patnah and get the imperial treasury into his hands. Pahdr Khan 
Kha^-i-khail, who is generally known as Sayyid ‘Arif, shut him¬ 
self up in the fortress of Patnah (P. 284). And Rajah Todar Mai 
sent Ma^urn Khan Farankhudi with a force to the assistance of 
Pah&r Khan. ‘Arab Bahadur, being unable to withstand the force 
opposed to him, withdrew to Kachiti 1 , a well-known zamindar (?) 3 . 

The Rajah and (Jadiq Khan with the rest of the Amirs set off 
for Bih&r with the intention of suppressing Ma^um Khan Kabuli. 
The latter made a night-attack on them. It so happened that he 
attacked the quarters of (Jadiq Khan. On that night one Tormah 
Beg, a great leader, who ip conjunction with Ulugh Kh&n the Abys¬ 
sinian had been appointed to keep guard, was slain. Ulugh Kh&u 
fell back but (Jadiq Khan held his ground. Ma^um Khan fought 
bravely, and did all that was possible, but when he found that the 
attack was unsuccessful lie retired, and became a bandit throughout 
that wide district. Eventually he took refuge with ‘Isd Khan, the 
zamindar of Orisa, who at that time by the hand of Sa‘id Khdn 
Mughal sent to the Court two hundred and fifty elephants, and 
other precious gifts together with a sum of four lacs of rupees, and 
gold vessels, and aloe-wood, and fine linen and cloth beyond com¬ 
pare, and which are there to this day. Thus the whole of the pro¬ 
vince of Bihar as far as Garhi came into the possession of the 
imperial army. 

At this time the Emperor sent for Shaja‘at Khan, and his son 
Qdyim Khdn (who had a stipend as one of the musical people about 
Court, and was a smart and clever young man) from Sarangpur to 
come to Fatbpdr. On the road their attendants on account of bad 
conduct and evil goings-on, and faithlessness, and worthlessness, 
which are inseparable qualities of a leader of our day, killed both 
him and his son, and then dispersed. They say, that one day a 
beggar asked for something of Shaja‘at Kbdn, and other Khdns, 
who were in the audience-chamber. After he had importuned them 

1 This is also (ho reading of the Lak’hnau lithograph. 

• See Text, p. 285,11. 7, 8. Transb p. 293. 
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much he answered him: (P. 285 ) “ My good man, the door of alms 
which admits you, was not made by us.” 

After this event the Emperor appointed Sharif Khan Atgah 
governor of Malwa in his place, and having visited him at his quar¬ 
ters and received the greatest hospitality, he despatched him to that 
district. 

In this year the Emperor sent for Khan i-A‘zam from Agrah, 
where he had been for a long time under surveillance, and treating 
him with kindness sent him with 5,000 horsemen to assume the 
governorship of Bengal 1 . And having sent for Shakbaz Khan from 
the district of the liana, he appointed him with a well-equipped 
army to assist Khan-i A‘zam, with orders that he should proceed to 
the confines of Uajipur and traversing the jungle of Kachiti should 
compel ‘Arab Bahadur to come out of that place. 

In this year Hakim-ul-mulk Oilani, being reckoned by the Emperor 
as one of those not to be trusted in matters of region and faith 2 , 
was sent, as has been already narrated, to Mekkah with a sum of 
five lacs of rupees, to be given as presents to the worthy among 
the sharifs and poor. And there he remained for the rest of 
his life :— 

“ I will not move from the head of thy street, 

I am not the rolling-heavens, but the stationary earth.” 

And however much the Emperor sent for him he still remained there, 
and committed himself to God. 

In this year he sent for the renowned Shaikhs from all sides and 
quarters, and had a private interview with each, and investigated 
several matters Most of them made themselves agreeable, having 
a grant of some bigahs of land in view (may dust be scattered on 
their heads!), and indulged in flattery, and wheedling, and open 
blasphemy. And their real intentions broke through their cloke of 
dissimulation. This is the portion of the enemies [of the Faith] : 
Morals remained after the loss of Renunciation, Solitude, Trust, 
Contentment, Aspiration j and even that too men saw stripped from 
tftfem all, and so suspicion of them crept into other quarters:— 

1 See Elliot, V, p. 419, note. 

8 X. He could not depend on him to side with himself. 
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<c This lot of fools are clothed in rags, 

They mumble some mysterious words. 1 
(P. 286) They have never advanced far in sincerity and purity, 

Though they have destroyed many a good name.” 

Of the number of these was Shaikh Chanildah, successor of the great 
Shaikh ‘Ahd-ul-‘aziz, an inhabitant of the town of Siwahnah. In 
accordance with the Emperor’s command he went down to the Ibddat 
Khdnah 3 and began to display and sell perverted prayers. He fore¬ 
told that a certain lady of the harem would bring forth a son, but 
as it so happened that a daughter was born, the prophesy fell rather 
flat. In the same way Sayyid Hasliim Flifozabadi opened that kind 
of business with a hundred marvels ; and they became the cause of 
discrediting former teachgrs. But when the Emperor sent for Shaikh 
Muttahi Afghan Kasi from the Panjab, in/ obedience to his summons 
he came from the monastery on foot in company with the messengers, 
while they carried his litter behind himV At Fathpur he alighted 
at the house of Shaikh Jamal Bakhty^Lr, and sent word : “ My eye 
has not rested on any blessed sign of £ihe Emperor.” So the Em¬ 
peror without granting him an audience sent him quickly about 
his business. Also Shaikh-ul-hadyah 'Khairabadi came to Court in 
accordance with a message from the' lEuqperor, who received him 
standing with great respect. He had traverslpd the desert of Poverty 
with the foot of Trust and Solitude, and had viot accepted any land 
from the Emperor. He was very intimate thV"o!J vn son of 

Abu-1-Fatb, with whom the Author at Samb’hal towards th» enc * °f 
the reign of Islim Shah, in accordance with the commanS Mo 
famous Moulawi, the great Master Miy&n Hatim, SambhaljL 
have mercy on him !), read the Irshdd^i Qrizi, and the common tan 
thereon. He has now succeeded his father, and is the great autlio* 
rity on all knowledge and practice and Qdfi-ism. When a question 
was asked Shaikh-ui-hadyah, he pointed to his ear and said : “ I hear 
an exalted word! ”, and the Emperor having excused him hastily 
dismissed him. 


1 is in allusion to certain letters of the alphabet with which some of * 


the Chapters of the Qurin, g>> the second, begin. 
* Soe p. 200. 
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In this year low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidence (P. 287), that Hi* 
Majesty was the (Jahib-i-Zaman, who would remove all differences 
of opinion among the seventy-two sects of the Islam and the Hin- 
dds. Sharif 1 brought proofs from the writings of Ma^mAd of 
Basakhwan, that he had said that in the year 990 a certain person 
would abolish lies, and how he had specified all sorts of inter¬ 
pretations of the expression “ Professor of the true Religion,” 
which came to the sum-total 990. And Khwajah Mouldnd of 
Shiraz, the heretic of Jafrdin, came with a pamphlet by some of 
the Sharifs of Makkah, in which a tradition was quoted to the effect 
that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as that time was now 
over the promised appearance of the Mahdi would immediately 
take place. The Moulana also brought *a pamphlet written by 
himself on the subject. The Shiahs mentioned similar nonsense 
connected with ‘All, and quoted the following Rul^‘i, which is said 
to have been composed by Na^r-i-Khusrou, or according to some 
by another poet:— 

“ In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, the day of Leo, 

The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil.” 

All this made the Emperor the more inclined to claim the dignity 
of a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else. 3 

Meanwhile a despatch arrived from Rajah Todar Mai, stating 
that all this while he had kept Ma^tim Kh&u Farankhudi along 
with him by conciliatory treatment, and all sorts of expedients. 
But that Khwajah Shah Man^r Diwan had claimed a good deal 
of money due from him and Tarsun Muhammad Khan, and had 
written them exceedingly harsh and threatening letters and had 
caused them great annoyance. And, that at this critical juncture 
these payments were the cause of dissensions in the army. Since 
the exactions of Sh&h Man^r had several times been reported at 
Court, the Emperor refused him admittance, and after some days, 
thinking it the best thing to do, handed him over as a prisoner 

1 Of Amul, see above p. 262. 

> Of God. 
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to Sb&h Quli Khdn Muharram, and in bis place (P. 288) appointed 
Vazir KMn, brother of A 9 af Kh&n of Herat, as Diwan-i-Jcul. And 
to Q&zi ‘All Baghdadi, a heart-troubler, unlucky, preposterous, owl¬ 
like, rejected of God and mankind, he granted the honour of being 
his assistant, that in conjunction they might decide important cases. 
Glory to God ! what a proper combination it was ! 

At this time they brought a man to Court, who had no ears nor 
any trace of the orifices of the ear. In spite of this he heard every¬ 
thing that was said to him, though the place of the ears was quite 
level. And in this year, in order to verify the circumstances of this 
case, an order was issued that several suckling infants should be 
kept in a secluded place far from habitations, where they should not 
hear a word spoken. Well-disciplined nurses were to be placed 
over them, who were to strain from giving them any instruction 
in speaking, so as to test the accuracy of the tradition which says : 
u Every one that^s born is born with a natural tendency,” by 
ascertaining what religion and sect these infants would incline to, 
and above all what creed they would repeat. To carry out this order 
about twenty sucklings were taken from their mothers, for a con¬ 
sideration in money, and were placed in an empty house, which got 
the name of “ Dumb-house ” After three or four years they all 
turned out dumb, and the appellation of the place turned out pro¬ 
phetic. Many of these sucklings became the nurselings of mother 
earth : — 


“My mother is earth, and I am a suckling, 

The propensity of children for their mother is not strange. 
Soon will it he that resting from trouble 
I shall fall drunk with sleep on my mother’s bosom 1 .” 

1 Compare Chaucer Pardoner's Tale 12661—12672. 

44 Ne Death alas ! no will not have my life. 

Thus walk I like a restless caitiff, 

And on. the ground which is my mother’s gate 

I knocks with my staff, early and late 

And say to her, 44 Love mother, let me in,” &c. 

Also Cowley's Old Man of Verona, And in Eastern literature Job i. 21 T 
u Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither” 
toil, 4*1 ra<pjj *1 s /arjWpa rrdyracy, Eccles. xl. 1. And Rig Veda (X, 18), a» 
the body is committed to the earth, the hymn proceeds :— 
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In this year the Emperor sent the prince Diniyal with Shaikh 
Fain, who was his teacher, and Shaikh Jamal Bakhty&r, and a 
number of courtiers to Ajmir. And he presented a donation of 
5,020 rupees to the faqirs of that monastery. 

In this year Rajah Todar Mai and the other imperial Amirs passed 
the rainy season in Hdjipur. (P. 289.) 

And Ma'^dm Khan Farankhudi, who was in a discontented state 
of mind went to Jounpur without the permission of the Amirs, and 
broke out into rebellion. The Emperor sent Peshrou Khan, known 
as Mihtar Sa'adat, the head of the chamberlain department ( ddro - 
ghah-e-fardshkhdnah), with a farmdn to appease him, and the 
government of Jounpur was given to Tarsun Khan, and that of 
Oudh to Ma‘ 9 um Khan Farankhudi. He uttering some wild 
speeches like a crazy man, and considering*Oudh an out-of-the-way 
corner of the Empire, went there and began to prepare for war. 

Meanwhile Mihtar Sa‘adat came to Court, anflk again recounted 
how that Mulla Muhammad Yazdi had issued a fatwd authorizing 
rebellion and insurrection. This was the cause of Mulla Muham¬ 
mad Yazdi and Mir Mu‘izz-ul-mulk being sent for, as has been 
narrated 1 . 

At this time Niyabat Khan, son of Hashim Khan, Nishapuri, 
who at the time of the Emperor’s going to Patnah had found 
favour, revolted in Jhosi and Piyaj, which was his jdgir; and march¬ 
ing against Karah, which sided with Ismael Quli Kh&n : and an 
Afghan named Ilyas Khan, who was governor of that place, slew 
Ilyas Khan in battle. They then laid seige to the fortress, and 
began to ravage and lay waste the country. The Emperor appointed 
Isma'il Quli Khan Vazir Khan , and Mufclab Kbdn, and Shaikh 
Jamal Bakhtyar, and other Amirs, to march against Niyabat 
Khan. 

Shah Quli Khan Muhiarram, and Birbar bddfarosbPy he sent to 
Oudh to try and appease Madura Kh&n Farankhudi. 

“ Approach thou now the lap of earth, thy mother, 

The wide-extending earth, the ever kindly.” 

Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely. 

1 See p. 285. 

% Minstrel, dealer in encomiums. 
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After the departure of Vazir Kh&n, the Emperor released 1 Khwd- 
jah Sh&h Man£ur, and reappointed him diw&n-i-kul . 

When Niy&bat Khan heard of the despatch of this army against 
him, be raised the seige of Kapah, and went towards Gasht a depen¬ 
dency of the district of Patnah. The Amirs crossed the river and 
quickly attacked him. He turned back to offer battle, and alone 
against so many Amirs fought such a desperate battle, that imagina¬ 
tion fails to picture it (P. 290). At first he threw their army 
into utter confusion, and having dismounted Shaikh Jamal spared 
his life. But eventually he was put to flight, and retreated to Oudh 
to Ma^um Kh&n. 

And ‘Arab Bah&dur was at the same time defeated by Shahbdz 
Kh&n, and also took refuge with Ma^tim Kh&n. Shahbdz Kh&n 
went in pursuit of ‘Arab Bahadur, first to Jounpur, and afterwards 
to Oudh. Ma‘ 9 um Kh&n, who had such a quantity of war materiel 
that, to use an hyperbole, he could have withstood the kings of 
Ir&n and Tur&n both at once, and had thirty or forty banners and 
tails and kettle-drums in his army, and paraphernalia in the same 
proportion, hastened to attack Shahbdz Khan, and in the twinkling 
of an eye overcame him. Shahbdz Khan fled in one day a distance 
of forty C 08868 as far as Jounpur. But by good luck Tarsun Mu¬ 
hammad Kh&n, who wrs in the right wing of Shahbaz Khan’s army, 
bad remained hidden in the jungle, and at the moment that the 
troops of Ma* 9 um Khdn were dispersed after booty, he with a few 
followers seizing his opportunity charged in among his disorganized 
soldiery and defeated him. As soon as Shahbdz Khdn heard this 
news, he hasted just as quickly as he had gone, and joined the 
force of Tarsfln Muhammad Khan. He attacked Ma^dm Khdn 
a second time, and a great battle was fought in the environs of 
Oudh. This time Ma c 9 um Khan was put to fight, and disappeared. 
His mother and sister and wife and son and his goods and chattels, 
and all his paraphernalia of pomp and power were taken as spoil. 
He himself fled headlong, not knowing his crupper from his reins, 
and took refuge in the Sawdlik mountains. This event took place in the 
month of Zi-h&jjah 2 in the year nine hundred and eighty-eight (988). 

1 See above p. 295. 

* The twelfth month. 
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At this time an organ, which was one of the wonders of creation, 
and which H&ji Habib-ullah had brought from Europe, was ex¬ 
hibited to mankind. It was like a great box (P. 290) the size of 
a man. A European sits inside it and plajs the strings thereof, 
and two others outside keep putting their fingers on five peacock- 
wings 1 * * , and all sorts of sounds come forth. And because the Em¬ 
peror was so pleased, the Europeans kept coming at every moment 
in red and yellow colours, and went from one extravagance to ano¬ 
ther The people at the meeting were astounded at this wonder, 
and indeed it is impossible for language to do justice to the descrip¬ 
tion of it. 

At one of the meetings the Emperor asked those who were present 
to mention each the name of the man, who could be considered 
the wisest man of the age; but they w£re not to mention kings, 
as they formed an exception. Thus Hakim Humam mentioned 
himself, and Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl his own father. • 

During this time the four degrees of devotion to His Majesty 
were defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice 
to the Emperor Property, Life, Honour, and Religion. Whoever 
had sacrificed these four things possessed the four degrees; and 
whoever had sacrificed one of these four possessed one degree. All 
the courtiers now put down their names as faithful discijdes of 
the Throne. 

In the month Muharram® of the year nine hundred and eighty- 
nine (989) news arrived that Mirza Muhammad Hakim on the invita¬ 
tion of the two Ma^ums 8 , and at the instigation of Faridun Khan, 
who was his maternal uncle, and a regular leprous spot 4 , set out 
with the intention of conquering Hinddstan. He sent his servant 
Shadm&n over the Indus, but Man Singh, son of Bhagwdn D&s 
marched to oppose him, and slew him. On hearing the news the 
Mirza crossed the Indus, and encamped in the environs of Sayyidpur. 

Upon this the Emperor, having advanced the soldiers eight 
months’ pay out of the treasury, and leaving the prince Daniyal with 

1 Probably the bellows. 

* The first month. 

8 Viz., Ma‘<jum Kabuli, and Ma^um Farankhud r . 

4 There is a play on the word Jchal y which means both “ uncle ” and u mole.” 
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8ult&n Klnv&jah Qadr y and Shaikh lbr&him the Abyssinian, as vice¬ 
gerents, marched from Fathptir towards the Punjab. At the %ardi 
of Bdd*, which is fifteen cosses from Fathpur, news arrived of the 
victory of Sbahbaz Khan. 1 

(P. 292). Man Singh found in the portfolio of Shddman three 
letters of Mirzd Muhammad IJakim addressed respectively to 
Hakim-ul-mulk Gilani, Shah Mansur Diw&n , and Qasim Khan 
Mir-bafrr. He sent them verbatim to the Emperor, who read them, 
but kept the matter to himself. 

At Dihlf news arrived, that the Mirza was encamped at Labor in 
the garden of Mahdi Q&sim Khan, and that Rajah Bhagwdn Das, 
and M&n Singh, and SaTd Kh&n had shut themselves up in the 
fortress. 

At Panipat Malik Shni Kdbuli, vazir of Mirzd Muhammad Ha¬ 
kim, who had the title of Vazir Khan, having been vexed by the 
Mirzd arrived aM the quarters of Shah Mar^ur, and got him to 
introduce him at Court Since there had not been in times past 
any such manifest intimacy and connection between these two 
persons, the absence of Sani Khdn from the Mirza at such a junc¬ 
ture seemed to the Emperor to be accounted for by some design 
on the part of the Mirza, and as not being devoid of interested 
motives, so it confirmed his previous suspicions of Khwajah Shah 
Mansur. Accordingly he had him arrested and showed him the 
letters. However much he swore to his own innocence it did him 
no good, for it is an acknowledged principle, that “ A denial on 
oath is no proof of innocence.” In the neighbourhood of Sbahabad 
Malik ‘Ali, brother of Qdzi * All, who is now Kotwdl of L&hor, sent 
to the Court in one parcel two obscure letters. One was addressed 
to Sh&h Mansur from one Musharraf 2 Beg, who was a servant of 
Sh&h Mansur. The second was from a person, whose identity was 
suspected, containing an account of his interview, first with Faridtin 
Kh&n, and secondly with the Mirzd, and how the Mirz& had 
settled the affairs of a certain parganna , which was either known 
or suspected. And this much became known by inference and 
conjecture, that Sharaf Beg, a servant of Sb&h Manfdr, who was 

* Over MaSjtfm Farankhtidl. 

* Called Sharaf lowor down, and also in the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari. 
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Shikkdar 9 on bis behalf in the parganna of Firozpur, thirty cosset 
from L&hor, bad written to bis master : “ I have had an interview 
with the Mirza through the intervention of Faridun Khan, he has 
sent his agents everywhere, but he has exempted om parganna. 99 
(P. 293) And suspicion became a certainty. Most, nay all, of the 
Amirs, who had received many annoyances from Shah Mansur, 
were longing for his fall. With one consent they exerted them¬ 
selves to secure his execution. In the morning the Emperor ordered 
the Captain of the guard 9 to hang him on gallows at the Manzil of 
Kajh-kot 3 . His numerous oppressions of the people formed the 
halter round his neck, aud may it remain clinging there till the day 
of Insurrection. “ Beware of the service of kings, for they pride 
themselves on giving an answer in peace, but they think nothing of 
cutting off your head in punishment : — 

Be of good cheer, for no tyrant 
Completes his course in peace.” 

The Emperor came by way of Sarhind to Kalanor and Rohtas, 
and reached the Indus. When the Mirza heard this news, he crossed 
the river of Labor, and turned his reins back to Kabul. And- so 
the mystery of the verse 4 : “ On that day shall a man flee from his 
brother 99 became manifest. 

In the month of Rabi'us-sani 5 of this year the Emperor ordered 
to be built on the banks of the Indus 6 , which is generally known 
as the Sind-sugar, a fortress, which he called A£ak Banaras, to 
distinguish it from Katak Banaras 7 . 

From this place he sent the prince Sultan Murad with Qulij Kh&n 
and other Amirs to Kabul, And prior to this he had sent Man 
Singh with a body of Amirs towards Pashawar. 

1 Revenue-collector. 

* The Khidmatiyyah were foot-guards on duty in the environs of the palace. 
These chiefs received the title of Khidmat-rai. Blochm. p. 252. 

3 Called in the Akbarndmah the Sardi of Kot K’hachwah. Blochm p 431, ». 

ft AI Qur'dn LXXX, 30. 

* The fourth month. 

6 Nildb. 

7 These were the two frontier towns of his empire, and he wished them to 
have similar names. Blochm . p. 374 n. 
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At this time the Mirza sent Khwajah Abu-1-Fazl Naqshbandi, 
and Muhammad ‘All Diwdnah as ambassadors to the Court to sue 
for pardon for his offences. The Emperor sent back with them 
Hdji Habib-ullah with the message: “ Forgiveness is conditional 
on repentance for what is past, and an oath for future conduct, 
also on your sending to the Court your sister, who is married to 
Khwdjah Hasan.” The Mirza said to Hdji: “ Khwdjah Hasan will 
not agree to sending my sister, for he has taken her away to Ba- 
dakhshdu. But I am very sorry for what I have done :— 

I have repented, and am sorry for what I have done, 

(P. 294) Call me no more a Kdfir,’for I am become a Muslim.” 

On the 15th of Jamdda’s-sdni having crossed the river Indus 
the Emperor sent Khwdjah Nizam-ud-din Ahmad in haste to Jald- 
ldbdd to the prince Shah Murdd and the Amirs, with the request : 
** Please send me your advice.’* They replied : “ The best thing 
you can do is to come as quickly as possible.” And both Nizdm 
ud din Ahmad, and Hdji Habib-ullah came together from that place, 
and at Pashdwar gave each his own message to the Emperor. 
Nizdm-ud-din Ahamad said : “ Although the Amirs in their usual 
talk say : * We ourselves are sufficient * ; yet in the language of 
present facts 1 they say: ‘ Victory follows on the footsteps of the 
Emperor.’ ** Accordingly the Emperor left the prince Sul^dn Salim 
with Rdjah Bhagwdn Dds and Qazi ‘All Mirbalchshi in the camp, 
and travelling express at the rate of twenty coases a day arrived 
at a place called Surkhab, fifteen cossea from the camp of Prince 
Murdd. Then Mirzd Muhammad Hakim at seven cosaes from Kabul, 
at a place called Khurd-kabul had a severe engagement with his 
nephew*, who was like the king’s son in the game of great chess 3 . 
The Mirzd at last took to flight with the intention of taking refuge 
with Abd-ullah Khan Uzbek. Prince Murdd entered Kabul. 

1 This juxtaposition of qdl “voice”, and hdl ‘‘present circumstances” 
reminds one of Demosthenes, 1st Olynthiac 6 napuv naipbs povovovx't \4ytt 
inputs, 

* Prince Mur&d. 

* See Bland in Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. 13 (old series). 
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The day before the action Faridun Kb an had attacked the rear 
of the Prince’s army, and had slain many men. He had plundered 
the treasury of Qulij Kh4n and the other Amirs, and carried off 
much spoil. Haji Muhammad an Ahaai, who had preceded the 
Emperor by means of postal-relays, arrived on the spot just as the 
plundering was going on. When he saw what had happened, he 
returned to Surkh&b and told the tale to the Empersr in an incohe¬ 
rent manner, and caused him much annoyance. The next day, as the 
Emperor was recommencing his march, news of the victory was 
brought. 

On the tenth of the month Rajab 1 the Emperor entered the 
fortress of Kabul. He spent a week enjoying himself in the gar¬ 
dens (P. 295) of that city. When he enquired of some trusty 
followers of Mirza Muhammad Hakim tke history of the affair of 
that letter to Shah Mansur, and examined closely into the matter, 
he found out that Karam-ull&b, brother of Shahfaaz Khan together 
with other Amirs had concocted all this forgery and deception, and 
that the last letter also, which had been the cause of his being put 
to death, was a forgery of the Amirs. So the Emperor was very 
much grieved about the execution of Shah Mansur :— 

" Thy noble death, which was intended [by God], 

Was brought about by the instrumentality of man.” 

But that repentance was like the drinking of the elixer by Sobrab*. 

The Emperor sent Latif Khwajah Mir shi/cdr to the Mirza to 
tell him that his offences were forgiven, and so prevented his taking 
refuge in the territory of the Uzbeks. Mirz& Muhammad Hakim 
took in his presence on oath of alleigance, and executed an engage* 
ment, which he sent by *Ali Muhammad Asp along with him to 
the Court. 

His Majesty conferred Kabul upon Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
and leaving the army he returned quickly to Jalaldbdd, where there 
was a large encampment. At this time Khwajagi Muhammad 
IJtri&in, brother of Muhammad Q&sim Khdn Mir bal^r % who was 

1 The seventh month. 

9 That is, it was too late. 
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one of the confidential Amirs of the Mirza, came and did homage to 
the Emperor. 

From Jalalabad he sent an army to plunder and lay waste the 
mountain district of Kator*, which is a well-known stronghold of 
K&firs, and then stage by stage he marched to the Sindsagar 9 , which 
ho reached on the twelfth of Sha‘ban 3 . There he crossed over and 
transported his whole army by a bridge in one day, and by successive 
marches went quickly to LahcSr, where he arrived in the latter part 
of Ramazan 4 . 

He again committed the government of the Panjab to Sa‘id Kh&n, 
and Rajah Bhagwan Das, and Man Singh. And with a view to 
making inquiry into the management of the grant-lands of that 
province, he appointed a CJadr to each Doa^ 6 . These were Mulld 
llahdad of Amrohrah, Mull& Ilahdad Nabawi of Sul$anpur, Mulla 
Shah Muhammad of Shahdbad, and Mulld Sheri (P. 29G) the poet. 
The first and fc jrfch were remarkable for their go^d-heartedness, 
and the second and third for their bad-heartedness. And Mulld. 
Sh&h Muhammad wrote a mandate to Shaikh Ishaq Kakawi, a holy 
and God-fearing sage, with such pomp, that [you might apply to 
it the verse] “ Our people obey God’s preacher 6 ! " And Shaikh 
Faizi he appointed ^adr of the Doab 7 . And Hakim Humam, and 
IJakim Abu-l-Fath the (Jadr of the metropolis, he sent to the other 
side of the Ganges. 

When His Majesty arrived at Panipat, Shahbaz Khdn (who durifTg r 
the Emperor’s aosence had more suo turned the whole of the imperial 
dominions right away from Karhi to the Panjab into people’s jagirs , 

* Lak’hnau Lithograph has Oantur . 

8 gee above p. 801. 

8 Tho eighth month. 

4 The ninth month. 

6 The five rivers which onclose the Panjab are, according to tho spelling 
usual on our maps, the Indus, Jelum, Chenab, Ravoe, and Garra. Tho four 
Doabs referred to are the Doab of Sindsagar between Indus and Jelum, Doab 
of Jetch between Jolum and Ghenab, Doab of Rachna between Chenab and 
Eavee, and Doab of Baree between Ravee and Garra. 

• A1 Qur’6n XLVI, 30. 

7 Probably that between the Satlaj and the Biyah. 
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and had given to any one any post that he wished for) arrived at 
that station with great magnificence, pomp, and circumstance to 
pay homage to the Emperor. When His Majesty enquired the 
cause of all this bravery, he replied : “^If I had not thus won over 
the soldiery, they would have revolted with one consent. Now the 
empire is yours and the army is yours. You may give what you 
like to whom you will, and take away appointments an Ajdyirs from 
whom you please ” :— 

“ From whom you please take away, 

To whom you please give.” 

On the twenty-fifth of Shavv&l 1 the Emperor returned to Dihli, 
and the younger prince, &nd the queens came out to meet him, and 
on the fifth of Zi-qa‘dah a he made his entree into the metropolis. 

During this journey since I had been left behind on account of 
a bond of great friendship which I had contracted with one Mazhari, 
who was one of the divine objects 3 , and on account of my freedom 
and abandon which lasted a whole year at Basawar 4 , and brought 
me in the course thereof into many strange and difficult circum¬ 
stances, when I arrived at Fathpdr on the 6th of this month, I 
paid my respects to His Majesty. He asked Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl 
u How was he left behind on this journey ? ” He replied : “ He is 
one of the pensioners, and is dead.” And before this, when near 
Kabul he had directed the (Jadr-i-Jah&n to make out and present 
to him a list of all the people of piety (P. 297), who were attending 
with the army, or who were absent. When my name came up, the 
late Khwajah Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, author of the Tarikh-U 
Nizami , with whom I had become acquainted about a year before 
that time, but who was as friendly as if I had known him a hundred 
years, in the great kindness and. consideration which he showed to 
all his friends, and to me in particular, caused me to be put down 
and returned as sick. And certainly the devotion to created things 

The tenth month. 

* The eleventh month. 

8 A play on the word mazhar. 

4 Lak’hnau ed. has Pashawar. 

39 
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and the desire of conoupiscence, and fear, are much worse than any 
disease. During this period of absence he kept sending me letter 
upon letter, saying : “ Since you have certainly been remiss in your 
coming, you must make as far as possible an effort to come to 
Ldhor, or to Dihli, or to Mit’hra, for it is a matter of public im¬ 
portance, and of attention to stipulated duty.” But since one 
hour of that state was better to me than life eternal, how could 
I find an opportunity of occupying myself with thoughts of the 
future, or any other pain or loss, and so the verse 1 : " I commit my 
affairs to God” eventually became fulfilled :— 

“ Leave thy business with God, and be content, 

For if He does not show mercy, it would make Him a preten¬ 
der” 

And at this time, every now and then, verses would occur to me 
in my sleep. Ai.J among them one night I composed the following 
in my sleep, and after waking I bad a great deal of trouble and 
restlessness to recover it :— 

lt Our mirror is ready to receive the reflexion of thy face, 

If thou doest not appear, the fault is not with us.” 

By the favour and grace of God, though seventeen years have elapsed 
since that time and this present time of writing, yet the delight*^ 
that taste has never left my heart, and every time I remember it 
I sigh : " Would that at that time I had become from head to foot 
stripped of the world, (P. 298) and had escaped the pain of se¬ 
paration :—• 

Happy is he that hath seen thy face, 

And has surrendered his soul; 

And is no more aware what is 
Absence and what is presence.” 

But I had an experience, and such grace came to m^&gart, that 
if I spent ages in describing it, and thanking God for it, th^tiEEe 
of a tenth part of my bounden duty would not be performed 

1 A1 Qur’ta XL, 47. 
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M In the ear of heart there sounded a murmur of love, 

From the murmur I am full of love from head to foot. 

It is but the truth, that in whole ages I should not escape. 
From the obligation of giving thanks for one moment of love.” 

At the time that the Emperor went to Kabul, Bah&dur son of 
Sa‘id Badakhshi had the khutbah read, and coins struck, in his name 
in the district of Tirhut, and took the title of Bah&dur Sh&li. They 
say that the following rhyme was composed for his signet (but God 
knows):— 


“ Babadur-ud-din Sultan 

Son of Asfid Shah Sul$&n. . 

His father was Sultan, and himself Sultan, 

Bravo ! Sult&n bin Sultan.” • 

Eventually be was slain by the servants of A‘zam Khan : — 

il A base person, when dignity, and gold, and silver come to him, 
Requires of necessity a slap on the head. 

Have you not heard what Plato said, 

It is best for the ant 1 that its wings should not grow. 1 ’ 

When Manual Khan Farankhudi had become thoroughly bewilder- 
e^and forlorn in the mountains of Sawalik* through the intervention 
of A‘zam Khan he made confession of his fault, and received a farmdn 
of pardon. He came and did homage at Fatbpur. Some days 
afterwards he left the Durbar at midnight, and mouuting a litter 
was setting off on his return home, when an armed troop fell upon 
him outside the gates of the city, and cut him in pieces. 

(P. 299). Niyabat* also, by the intervention of the imperial 
Begum, on the very day that Maputo did homage, was admitted to 

1 In India immediately before the setting in of the rainy season the ants 
grow white wings, and iiy about in swarms, and are eaten by the birds. Hence 
the Hindustani proverb: “ When the ants are about to die, their wings come 
forth The Spaniards have a similar proverb (see Don Quixote), “ Por su uuJ 
nacieron alas k la bormiga.” 

* See p. 298. 

• See p. 297. 
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His Majesty’s presence. The Emperor, to please his uncle Shihdb- 
ud-din Al?mad Khan, governor of Malwah, spared his life for some 
time and sent him to the fortress of Rintamb’hor. There he waa 
confined, and performed many exploits, which we cannot now^relate. 
In conjunction with his fellow-prisoners of that plaee he attempted 
a great outbreak. Eventually in the year nine hundred and ninety- 
seven the Emperor sent a farmdn, and had him executed. 

At this time IJaji Begum, 1 who was a second mother to the 
Emperor, and attended on the tomb of the late Emperor, 2 a very 
pillar of holiness, and purity, and virtue, and good works, hastened 
to the world of eternity. And the greatest distress fell upon the 
guardians,of the tomb, and the dwellers in that holy place. 

At this time the Emperor sent Shaikh Jamal Bakhtyar, to bring 
Shaikh Qu{b-ud-din of Jalesar, who was a majzub , 3 and intoxicated 4 
with the Divine Love. When Qutb-ud-din came, the Emperor 
brought him toconference with some Christian priests, and philo¬ 
sophers, and great law-authorities of the age. After a discussion 
the Shaikh exclaimed, “ Let us make a peat fire, and in the presence 
of His Majesty we will pass through it, and whichever gets safely 
through it, will prove thereby the truth of his religion.” The fire 
was made. The Shaikh 2 >ulled one of the Christian priests by the 
coat, and said to him, “ Come on, in the name of God ! ” But none 
of the priests had the courage to go. Soon after the Shaikh waa 
sent into exile to Bakkar, together with other faqirs, as the Emperor 
was jealous of his triumph. There he died. 

A large number of Shaikhs and Faqirs were also sent to other 
places, mostly to Qandahar, where they were exchanged for horses. 

About the same time the Emperor captured a sect of Shaikhs, who 
called themselves * Disciples, 1 but were generally known as i IlAhxs. f 
They used to utter all sorts of foul lies and nonsense. His Majesty 
asked them whether they repented of their vanities. They replied, 
“ Repentance is our maid-servant.” And so they had invented 

* She was daughter of the brother of Hum ay tin’s mother. 

* This is the meaning of Jannat-dstdni quoted by Blochm. p. 465, and so 
also apparently of our expression Jannut*dshyan{. 

* De Sacey, Pendnameh LV, «./, 

4 Khardbi is the same as mast. 
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similar names for the laws and religious commands of the IsUm, and 
for the Fast. At His Majesty’s command they were sent to Bakkar 
and Qandahar, and were given to merchants in exchange for Turkish 
colts. 

(P. 300.) His Majesty sent for the grandsons of Shaikh Adhan, 
who were some of the great Shaikhs of Jounpur, with their wives and 
families, and sent than to Ajtnir, and gave them a fixed provision. 
One, two, or three of them died, and some of them are living now 
poverty. 

Shaikh Husain, grandson of His Reverence Khwajah Mu‘in-ud-din 
(God sanctify his tomb !) he banished to Bakkar, because, when he 
had been to Makkah and come back again, he did not make obeisance 
in the manner approved by the Emperor, hut came in his utter un¬ 
worldliness to pay his homage to His Mqjcsty in the old fashioned 
manner, who understood this neglect to be meant as a sign of dis¬ 
loyalty. In the year one thousand and two Nij^m-ud din Ahmad, 
on the occasion of the Emperor’s sending for Iltimas Qazi Fathpuri, 
f\pd Shaikh Kamal Biyabani, from Bakkar, mentioned the name of 
^naikh Husain also. So His Majesty sent for them all, and since 
they performed the Zaminbos the Emperor considered that he had 
gained all that he required, and gave orders for their release. But 
Kamal Biyabani, whose being found in fetters 1 in the prison of 
Bakkar they attributed to the Khan Khanan, the Emperor sent to 
llintamb’hor. And to Shaikh Husain he again ordered a pension in 
Bakkar, and appointed him to that same place, as shall be narrated 
further on, if God (He is exalted!) will. 

On the 9th of the month Muharram* in the year nine hundred and 
ninety (990) A‘zam Khan came from Bengal. And one evening in 
course of conversation the Emperor said to him, “ We have found 
out proofs for part of the reality of metempsychosis, Abu-1-Fazl 
shall convince you of it!’ And he accepted it all. The Emperor 
then appointed some Amirs who were absent from the army of 
Kabul to accompany him, and sent him [back to Bengal] to repulse 
( Muslim Kabuli. 

1 Vol. Ill, pp. 87-88 Text. Qalldb is given thero as his takhalluij. 

3 Tho first month. 
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On the 15th of the month (Jafar* of this year the New Year came 
round again, and the twenty-seventh year of the Reign commenced 

“ When the Pen of the Worker of Spring came into action, 

It made the Pearl of the Equinox into a paint-palate at the 
time of Aries.” * 

(P. 801.) And the Emperor commanded both the private and the 
public audience chamber to be deccorated with all sorts of precious 
materials. And they prepared costly articles of various colours, and 
European curtains, and they made most incomparable paintings, and 
erected lofty pavilions. And they decorated the bazaar at A'grah 
and at Eathpiir in a similar manner, and kept high festival for 
eighteen whole days. And the Emperor sent for all sorts of troops 
of singers and musicianscboth Hindu and Persian, and dancers, bctb 
men and women, by thousands of thousands : and each day one of 
the renowned Amir* came and was honoured with his society, and 
received from him a considerable present, and other proofs of hos¬ 
pitality. 

And since, in his Majesty’s opinion, it was a settled fact, that tho 
1000 years since the time of the mission of the Prophet (peace be 
upon him !), which was to be the period of the continuance of the 
faith of Isl£m, were now completed, no hindrance remained to the 
promulgation of those secret designs, which he nursed in his heart. 
And so, considering any further respect or regard for the Shaikhs 
and Ulam& (who were unbending and uncompromising) to be un¬ 
necessary, he felt at liberty to embark fearlessly on his design of 
annulling the statutes and ordinances of Isldm, and of establishing 
his own cherished pernicious belief [in their stead]. 

The first command that he issued was this : that the “ Era of the 
Thousand” should be stamped on the coins, and that a Tarikht] 
Alji? commencing with the Death of the Prophet, should be written. ' 
And many other wonderful and strange innovations, by way of 

1 The second month. 

* / The pale Winter's sun, like a colourless pearl, becomes the source 
Spring colours. 

* A history of a thousand years. 
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politic and wise expedients, did he devise. For one thing he decreed 
that Sijdah, 1 * * under the name of Zamin-bos , a ought to be offered to 
kings. Another was that wine might be drunk, if for the healing 
of the body* by the advice of the physicians. But, lest confusion 
and wickedness should become more common on this account, he 
laid down severe punishments on excessive drinking, carousals, and 
disorderly conduct. And in order to keep the matter within due 
bounds he set up a wine-shop near the palace, under the charge of 
the Porter’s wife who belonged by birth to the class of (P. 302) 
wine-sellers, and appointed a fixed tariff. Persons who wished to 
purchase wine, as a remedy for sickness, could do so by having their 
name, and that of their father and grandfather, written down by the 
clerk. Some by deceit had false names written down, and so obtain¬ 
ed wine—for who could accurately enquirejnto such a matter? And 
[in point of fact] a shop for the benefit of drunkards was opened. They 
say, moreover, that swine-flesh formed a component part of that wine, 
but God knows! In spite of all precautions confusion and wicked¬ 
ness raised its head, and, however many persons were every day 
punished, no practical result was effected. And there was another 
matter, which comes within the meaning of [the saying], “ Bend, 
but do not break in pieces,” 4 viz. that of the prostitutes of the 
imperial dominions, who had gathered together in the Capital in such 
swarms as to defy counting or numbering. These he made to live. 
outside the city, and called the place Shaitdnpdrah .* And he ap¬ 
pointed a keeper, and a deputy, and a secretary for this quarter, so 
that any one who wished to associate with these people, or take them 
to his house, provided he first had his name and condition written 
down, might with the connivance of the imperial officers have con¬ 
nection with any of them that he pleased. But he did not permit 
any man to take dancing-girls to his house at night, without con- 

1 Prostration, in which the toes, knees, hands and forehead touch the ground. 

• Ground-kissing. 

• Comp. I Tim v. 23. 

4 A saying, the meaning of which is much disputed, but which seems to imply 
4 temper severity with kindness,’ comp. Isaiah xli. 3. See further in Vuller’s 
Lexicon Persico-Latinum. 

• Devilsville. 
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forming to these conditions, in order that he might keep the matter 
under proper control. But if any one wished to have a virgin, if the 
petitioner was a well-known courtier, he sent a petition by the 
Deputy, and obtained permission from Court. Nevertheless, in spit© 
of the rule, all the libertines carried on these affairs under assumed 
names, and so drunkenness and debauchery led to many acts of 
bloodshed, and however many were brought to punishment, another 
troop [of delinquents] would strut arrogantly past the Inspector of 
that department: — 

u Her endless beauty, as often as it slays a lover, 

Another troop in love makes its appearance from the unseen.” 

And a number of well-known prostitutes he called privately before 
him, and enquired (P. 103) who had seduced them. And after learn¬ 
ing their names, several important Amirs were severely reprimanded 
and punished, and imprisoned for a considerable time. Among them 
one mentioned the name of Raja Bir Bir, who had become a disciple 
of His Majesty’s religion, and had made such progress in the four 
degrees, that he had become conspicuous as endowed with the 
essentials of the Four Virtues, 1 2 and scarcely ever left the society of 
his own daughters. At the time he happened to be in the parganna 
of Karrah in his own jagir. When news of this reached the veil of 
his door, he wished to become a Jogi. a But on the Emperor’s send¬ 
ing for him in reassuring terms he came to the Court. 

Another thing was the prohibition to eat beef. The origin of this 
embargo was this, that from his tender years onwards the Emperor had 
been much in company with rascally Hindus, and thence a reverence 
for the cow (which in their opinion is the cause of the stability of 
the world) became firmly fixed in his mind. Moreover he had 
introduced a whole host of the daughters of eminent Hindu Rajas 
into his haram, and they had influenced his mind against the eating 
of beef and garlic and onions, and association with people who wore 
beards—and such things he then avoided and still does avoid. And 

1 Viz. hikmat wisdom (prudenoe) shuj&at courage (fortitude), Hffat chastity 
(temperance), and { addlat justice. Blochm. p. 193, n. 

2 See p. 95. 
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these customs and heretical practices he introduced pur et simple 
into his assemblies, and still retains them. And in order to gain 
their love and goodwill and that of their castes, he abstained entire¬ 
ly from everything which was a natural abhorrence to these people, 
and looked on it as a mark of special devotion to himself if men 
shaved off their beards—so that this became a common practice. 
And certain pandering pimps brought forward proofs in favour of 
shaving the beard. They affirmed that the beard drew its nourish¬ 
ment from the testicles, and that since for this reason they never 
saw any eunuch with a beard, what could be the virtue and distinc¬ 
tion of preserving it! Moreover that ascetics of olden time had looked 
upon letting the beard grow, as a kind of mortification, because it 
exposed them to reproach, but that, since the foolish Lawyers looked 
now on the cutting of the beard, not the luting it grow, as a dis¬ 
grace, it was now a courting of the reproach of the world, and a 
mortification to cut it and (P. 304) not to let it gijpw. But if any 
one looks at this argument from an unbiased point of view, he will 
see that it tends to the opposite conclusion. Unprincipled and 
scheming Muftis quoted also an unknown tradition. 1 Kamd yaf'alu 
ba l d-ul-quzat , they interpreted as meaning that some of the Qazis 
of ‘Irak were in the habit of shaving their beards, whereas the 
true reading is Kama yaf'alu ba'd-ul-'ugat * as some obstinate sinners 
do.’ One day Haldm Abu-l-Fath, at the beginning of my atten¬ 
dance at Court, observed that my beard was a little shorter than it 
was the custom to wear it. He said : “ A short beard does not become 
you.” , I replied : “ It is the barber’s sAortf-coming not mine.” He * 
said : “ Well don’t do it again, for it is neither proper nor becoming.” 
Some time after this he himself becoming one of the Shi‘abs and religi¬ 
ous mendicants, or rather of the Hindus, and shaving his head, became 
so utterly smooth-faced, as to be the envy of the handsome beardless 
youths:— 

“ He who vexes his brother about a fault, 

Dies not until God has tried him in that very thing.” 

1 In which it was stated that “ some Qazis ” of Persia had shaved their 
beards. 


40 
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And Renting the gong after the manner of the Christians and ex¬ 
hibition of the Form of One Person of the Trinity, 1 and of Cunabula 
which is their way of keeping Festival, 1 * and other such like childish 
games became of daily occurrence: and ‘ Unbelief became common 9 they 
found to give the date. 8 Ten or twelve years later things had come 
to such a pass, that abandoned wretches, such as Mirzd Jam, Governor 
of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their confession to the following 
effect—this is the form—‘ I who am so and so, son of so and so, do 
voluntarily, and with sincere predilection and inclination, utterly 
and entirely renounce and repudiate the religion of Islam, which I 
have seen and heard of my fathers, and do embrace the “ Divine 
Religion ” of Akbar Sh6h, and do accept the four grades of entire 
devotion, viz ., sacrifice of Property, Life, Honour, and Religion ? ' 
And these lines—than ^which there could be no better passport to 
damnation—were (P. 805) handed over to the Mujtahid 4 * of the 
new religion, au$ t became the source of confidence and promotion. 
Well nigh did the heavens burst asunder thereat, and the earth 
gape, and the hills crumble ! 

And in contempt of Islam ceasing to consider swine and dogs as 
unclean, he kept them in the haram and under the fort, and regarded 
the going to look at them every morning as a religious service. And 
the Hindus who are believers in Transmigration, persuaded him, 
that the boar 6 is one of the ten forms, which the Divinity (praise 
to Him, glorious is his Majesty !) assumed in coming down 

4t His glory is more exalted than they say.” 

And he quoted the saying of some of the sages, that a dog has ten 
virtues, and that if a man were possessed of but one of them he would 
be a saint, in support of this. And some of the courtiers who were 


1 Meaning the Crucifix. 

• See Blochmann in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, May 
1870. 

• 20 + 80 + 200 + 300 + 11 + 70 4 204 ~ 886, which is five too little. 

4 Abu-1-Eazl. (blochmann, p. 194.) 

• Sanscrit vardlui avatdra. 
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most enf staining in all sorts of music, 1 and in the realm of poetry 
became k Very proverb, by taking dogs to table with them, and 
eating with them And some heretic poets, of ‘Iraq and Hind, so 
far from objecting to this, followed their example, and even made a 
boast of it and vied with them, taking the dog’s tongues into their 
mouths :— 

“ Say to the Mir, under thy skin thou hast a dog, as well as a 
carcase. 

A dog runs about in front of his door, make him not thy 
messmate.” 

Another thing was this. The ordinance of washing the whole body 
after an emission of semen, was considered as altogether unworthy of 
observance. And he brought forward the following argument. The 
sperma genitale is the very essence of man, for the semen is the 
origin of the existence of the good and the pure.* What sense then 
could there be in ceremonial ablution being unnecessary after evacua¬ 
tion of parva and magna, while the emission of so tender a fluid 
should necessitate it. It would be more fit [he argued] that people 
should perform the ablution first, and then have connection. 

Similarly [he argued] that there could be no sense in offering 
food, 1 which is material, to the spirit of a dead person, since he cer¬ 
tainly could not experience any benefit from it: much better, there¬ 
fore, would it be, on the day of any one’s birth to make that a high 
feast day. And this he named (P 306) Asli-i hayat * Food of life.’ 

The flesh of the wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because 
the courage, which these two animals possess, would be transmitted 
to any one who fed on such meat. 

It was forbidden to marry one’s cousin or near relation, because in 
such cases the sexual appetite is but small. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of sixteen, nor girls before fourteen, because the off¬ 
spring of early marriages is weakly. 

;' * Vddi is the Sanscrit Vadya ‘ music,' comp. Text. p. 42, 1. 5. It does not 
mean * department 1 as 61ochmann Ain-i Akbari\ p. 194 paraphrases it* 

• Compare p. 50, note 6. 
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The wearing of gold and silk dresses [at prayer-time] was made 
obligatory. One day I saw the Mufti of the imperial dominions 
clothed in a garment of unmixed silk. I enquired: “ Perhaps a 
tradition about this matter has come to your notice P ” He said, 
“Yes, in any city where silk is used, it is allowable to wear silken 
garments. ,, I replied : “ One ought to get a sight of that tradition, 
for one cannot swallow a mere decree of the Emperor.” He said: 
“ I don’t blame you either. But God knows ! ” 

The prayers of the Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, such as the son of Mulla 
Mubarik, a worthy disciple of Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, wrote treatises, in 
order to revile and ridicule our religious practices, of course with 
proofs. His Majesty liked such productions, and promoted the 
authors. »•* 

The era of the Hijrah was now abolished, and a new era was 
introduced, of wHch the first year was the year of the Emperor’s 
accession, viz., nine hundred and sixty-three. The months had the 
same names as at the time of the old Persians kings, and as given 
in the Nig&b-ug-gibyan. 1 Fourteen festivals also were introduced 
corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the Feasts of the 
Musalm&ns and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people used to 
go to it. The new era was called the Tdrikh-i-IWri. 1 On copper 
coins and gold muhnrs the era of the Millennium was used, as indicat¬ 
ing that the end of the religion of Muhammad, which was to last 
one thousand years, was drawing near. Reading and learning Arabic 
was looked on as a crime; and Muhammadan law, and the exegesis 
of the Qur&n (P. 337), and the tradition, as also those who studied 
them, were considered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astronomy 
philolosophy, medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, were 
cultivated and thought necessary. Even the letters which are 
peculiar to the Arabic language, viz., & £ ^ ^je> v>a, and Jo were 
avoided. Thus for ‘ Abd-ull&h people wrote Abd*ullahr; 

1 A vocabulary in rhyme by Abti Na<jr of Fardh a town in SijistAn. JBlochm . 
p. 41, note 2. 

* Divine era. 
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and for Ahadi they wrote Ahadi <fcc. All this pleased 

» * * « ; . 
His Majesty. Two verses from the Shdhmimah, 1 which Firdusi of 

Tds gives as part of a story, were frequently quoted at Court:— 

“ Through the eating of the flesh 4 of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 

That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Pie upon Fate ! Fie upon Fate ! ” 

And so any verse which involved something of dubious tendency 
favouring his sect he heard gladly from the doctors, and considered 
it a great point in his favour, such as the verse from the Sajahrak 
(?) in which the loss of the Prophet’s teeth in an action against 
infidels is alluded to. 

In the same way every command and doctrine of the IsUrn, whe¬ 
ther special or general, as the prophetship, the harmony of the Islam 
with reason, the doctrines of Ruycit , Taklif J and H %kwin , 2 the details 
of the day of resurrection and judgment, all were doubted and 
ridiculed. And if any one did object to this mode of arguing, his 
answer was not accepted. But it is well-known how little chance 
a man has, who cites proofs against one who will reject them, especi¬ 
ally when his opponent has the power of life and death in his hands; 
for equality of condition is a sine qud non in arguing:— 

“ A man whom you cannot convince by the Qur’an and the 
Tradition, 

Can only be replied to by not replying to him.” 

Many families plunged into these discussions, but perhaps ‘ discus¬ 
sions ’ is not the correct name ; we should call them ‘ meetings for 
arrogance and defamation.’ People who sold their religion were busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His 
Majesty, as if they were so many rarities. Thus La{if (P. 308) 

* It occurs in the letter of the Persian general Rastam to the Arabian general 
Sa‘d. See ed. Macan IV, p. 2066, 

• On the effect of food upon a race see Herodotus in Jin . 

8 See Bloehm. p. 196 note*. 
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Hhw&jah, who came of a noble family in Turkist&n, made a frivolous 
remark on a passage in Tirmizi’s Shamail , l and asked how in the 
world the neck of the Prophet could be compared to the neck of an 
idol. Other remarks were passed on the “ straying camel.” 2 Some 
again expressed their astonishment, that the Prophet in the beginning 
of his career plundered the caravans of the Quraish • that he had four¬ 
teen wives; that any married woman was no longer to belong to her 
husband, if the Prophet (peace be upon him !) thought her agreeable. 
And many other things which it would take too long to recount: — 

“ The woes caused by thy tresses, and cheek, to explain 
Would require a long night, and moon-light.” 

At night, when there were social assemblies, His Majesty told 
forty courtiers to sit djwn as ‘ the Forty 8 ,* and every one might 
say or ask what he liked. If any one brought up a question con¬ 
nected with law f ~ religion, they said : “ You had better ask the 
Mullas about it, as we only settle things which appeal to man’s 
reason.” But it is impossible for me to relate the blasphemous 
remarks which they made about the Companions of the Prophet 
(God be merciful to them !), when the historical books happened to 
be read out, especially such as contained the reigns of the first three 
Khalifahs, and the quarrel about Fadak, the war of the Qiffin &c. 
would that I were deaf ! The Shi'ahs, of course, gained the day, 
and the Sunnis were defeated; the good were in fear, and the wicked 
were secure. Every day a new order was given, and a new aspersion 
or a new doubt came up ; and His Majesty saw in the discomfiture 
of one party a proof of bis own infallibility, entirely forgetting tha 
proverb that, a man may be hoisted with his own petard 4 And so 
those who were before in favour now fell out of favour, and those 
who were before out of favour came into favour, those who had been 
near, became afar, and those who had been afar became near. Praise 

<• 

1 A collection of Traditions regarding the figure and looks of the Prophet. 

* Referring to the charge of adultery against A! is hah, the Prophet's favourite 
wife. Al Quran XXIV 

• The 40 Abdal . See Blothm. p. 197 note. 

4 LiU 'Every one who rejects is rejected,’ 
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be to Him ! who ruleth absolutely in his kingdom as it pleaseth 
him. And the common people with as little sense as brute beasts* 
repeated continually nothing but “ Allah Akhar .” This caused great 
commotion. Mulla Sheri (P. 309) at this time composed a gif ah 
of ten verses, of which the following are some 

“ Until in each age there arise some overwhelming calamity, 
Disturbance in the street of events will be a householder. 

By the punishment of the debt-exacting sword on heretics 
The obligation of the head will be paid by the bond of the 
neck. 

The collar of the lying philosopher will be torn, 

And devotion clothed in rags will have its piety established. 

It is utter confusion of brain, if a fool take into his head, 

• . . 

That love of the Prophet can ever be banished from mankind. 
I cannot help smiling at that couplet, which so glibly 
Will be recited at the tables of the rick, caught up by the 
beggar 

The king thin year has laid claim to he a Prophet , 

After the lapse of a year,please God, he will become God ! ” 

At the new year’s feasts His Majesty inveigled many of the 
TJllama and the pious, nay even the Qazis and Muftis of the realm 
into the ravine of toast-drinking :— 

“ Love for thee brings news from the world of madness, 

It brings pious people to wine-bibbing. 

Thy memory, O Love, what a masterly potion it is, 

For it makes us forget all that we have learnt. ,> 

At last the Mujtahids [of the Divine Faith], especially [Faizf, 
who called himself] the king of poets, called out: “ Here is a bumper 
to the confusion of the lawyers ! ” On the last day of this feast, 
when the sun enters the nineteenth degree of Aries (a day called 
Sharaf-ush-sharaf and considered particularly holy by His Majesty) 
the grandees (P. 310) were promoted, or received new jdgirs, or 
horses or dresses of honour, according to the rules of hospitality, or 
in proportion to the presents they brought. 
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At? this place Shdham Kh&n Jaldir arrived from Bengal, and 
Rdjah Bhagwan Das from Ldhor. 

4 , During the absence of A'zam Khan and the other Amirs, who had 
come to the metropolis from Hajiptir, one Khabisah 1 by name, a 
servant of Ma^um Khan Kabuli, together with Tarkhan Diwanab, 
and Sarkh Badakhshi, raised a rebellion in Bihar. And Muhammad 
(Jadiq Khan, together with Muhibb ‘All Khan defeated them in an 
engagement, and slew Khabisah. 

In this year the prince Sutydn Salim 2 went to Ajmir to meet 
Gulbadan Begum, and Salimah Sultan Begum, who had returned 
from the pilgrimage. On this occasion they paid a gratuitous visit 
to the shrine of the saint Mu f in-ud-din, and left their gifts there. 

At this time Muhammad (Jadiq Khan came from Bihar, and was 
quickly ordered off again, in conjunction with A'zam Kbdn, to 
repulse Ma^um Kabuli. And Shah Quli Khan Muljarram, and 
Shaikh Ibrdhim Chishti, and other Amirs, who had not gone in the 
army to K&bul, were appointed to assist (Jadiq Khdn. 

At this time Shdh Abu Tur&b, and Ptimdd Khdn Gujr&ti, who 
had been together on a journey to Hijdz, returned, and brought with 
them a stone of very great weight, which required a very strong¬ 
bodied elephant to lift it. A foot-print was clearly to be seen on 
it, and Shdh Abu Turab declared it to be the impression of the foot 
of the Prophet (God bless him and bis family and give them 
peace !):— 

u On the tablet at the head of our grave, 

We have engraved thy image. 

Until the day of the resurrection 
Our head and thy foot are together.” 

The Emperor went a distance of four cosses to meet it,‘and com¬ 
manded the Amirs to carry it by turns (P 311) a few steps, and in 
this manner they brought it to the city. 


1 See Bloehm , p. 356 note. 

* Who succeeded his father with the title of Jahangir . 
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On the nineteenth of the month Sha‘bdn l the weighing of the 
eldest prince took place. 

In this year, or the year after, Shaikh ‘Abd-un-nabi, and Mukh* i 
dum-ul-mulk, who had received the decree of eternal banishment/ 
hearing the news of Mirza Muhammad Hakim’s insurrections, camo 
from Makkali to Gujr&t, and set their hearts on their former posi¬ 
tions of authority, forgetful of the saying, ‘ The fleeting does not 
return ’ :— 

“ The world is wide, O my child, 

Thou art our corner, our corner. 

Like the locust from the field of the king, 

Thou art our ear of corn, our ear.” 

Makhdum-ul-mulk died at Ahmadabad,* and in the year nine 
hundred and ninety Qazi ‘All was sent from Fathpur to ascertain 
what property he had left.® When he came W Labor, he found 
such vast treasures as defied the key of conjecture to open their lock. 
Several ingots of gold were discovered in his sepulchre, where he had 
caused them to be buried as corpses. And the wealth which lay 
open to the eye of the world was such as none but the Creator 
(glorious is His Majesty!) could ascertain, All these ingots of 
gold, together with his books, which were as precious to him as in¬ 
gots, were placed in the public treasury. His sons after being some 
time on the rack of distress fell at last into the most abject poverty. 

Shaikh ‘Abd-un-nabi came to Fathpur, and having made use of 
some rude language, the Emperor was unable to restrain his passion, 
and struck him in the face. He said : “ Why don’t you strike with 
a knife ? ” Then with a view to make him settle his account about 
the 7,000 rupees, which the Emperor had given him when he set off 
for Makkah, he was handed over as prisoner to Rajah Todar Mai, 
and for some time, like a defaulting tax-gatherer, they imprisoned 
him in the counting-house #f the office ; and one night a mob 
strangled him, and he went to God. And the next day, until after- 

v* 

J The eighth month. 

* That is, were about to die. 

8 For this habit of seizing a master's property on his death, see Elphinston*, 
p. 673. 
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noon praver, the minarets resounded with nothing but this : “ Verily 
in this man ye have a warning (P. 312) ye that have eyes to see ” 
♦ This event took place in the year nine hundred and ninety-two. 
And “ A Shaikh like a prophet,” 1 was found to give the date, in 
accordance with the verse :— 

u Although they used to sa} r , The Shaikh is like the Prophet, 
It is not the Prophet, our Shaikh is like a Prophet.” 

“ Heaven’s nature is to throw down heads, 

You must not withdraw your head from what is written. 

She has never nurtured any, that she has not killed, 

For she is tender in love, and stern in hatred.” 

In this year that crucible of austerity, and devotion, that imper¬ 
sonation of piety and religious fervour, that spiritual effigy, and 
mirror of divine grace, that paragon of people of rapture and 
ecstasy Shaikh JilVal of T’hanesar (God rest his spirit!) became an 
inhabitant of the garden of Paradise : and “ The Shaikh of Saints ” 2 
was found to give the date. 

In the same year Khan, Mir BaTchsht Sani, who had the 

title of Mirza Ghiyas-ud-din ‘All, gave up his place to his own 
nephew Mirza Ja‘far (who afterwards obtained the title of A'^af 
Kh&n), and then chose the last journey. And “ May God be his 
help l ” was found to give the date. 

And at this time His Majesty deposed Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind, 
as has been narrated, from the (Jadrate of Gujrat. And when he 
heard that he had received many bribes, and that he kept many 
women, and that he desired to escape to the Dak’bin, he had him 
seized. For some time he entrusted him to Hakim ‘Ain ul-mulk, 
but after a time he sent him to the fortress of Kintamb’hor. Till at 
last having cast him from the pinnacle of exaltation, to the abyss of 
misery, he fulfilled every dream of vengeance. 

In this year Shaikh Mubarik of Nagor said in the presence of 
the Emperor to Bir Bar: “Just as there are interpolations in your 
holy books, so there are in ours; hence it is impossible to trust 
either.” 

1 300 + (510 + 20 + 50 + 12 * 992. 

3 800 + 10 + 600 + 31 + 1 + 6 + 30 + 11 » 989. 
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Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty 
why, since a thousand years from the Hijrah were passed, he did not 
bring forward, like Shah Ism&’il the First, some convincing proof. 
But His Majesty was at last convinced, that (P. 313) confidence in 
him as a leader was a matter of time, and good counsel, and did not 
require the sword. And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his 
claims, and making his innovations, had spent a little money, he' 
would easily have got most of his courtiers, and much more the 
vulgar, into his devilish nets : — 

“ I see in 990 two conjunctions, 

I see the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist; 

Either politics or religion must change, 

I clearly see the hidden secret.”* 

At a council held for the renovating of the religion of the 
empire Rajah Bhngwan Das said : “ I would willingly believe that 
Hindus and Musalmans have each a bad religion, but only tell us 
what the new sect is, and what opinion they hold, so that I may 
believe.” His Majesty reflected a little, and ceased to urge the 
Rajah. But the alteration of the decisions of our glorious Faith was 
continued. And “ The innovation of heresy was found to give 
the date. 

At this time His Majesty sent Qazi Jalal Multdni, together with 
Kbwajagi Fath-ullah bakhshi, who was a great opponent of the vile 
Shi‘ah sect, to the Dak’hin. The cause of his banishment was this, 
that he had forged in a fctrmdn a draught for five lacs of tankahs , 
which he had drawn from the treasary for his own use. The Em¬ 
peror thought it likely, that the rulers of that part, who were exceed¬ 
ingly bigoted in that heresy, would put Qazi to death with various 
tortures, and ignominy. But they, having heard of his constancy 
in the faith of the Islam, and his support of the word of God against 
liars, secretly believing in him considered his arrival as a great gain. 
Besides giving him the districts granted to him as madad-i-ma'dsh 
they showed him every attention, and reckoned the very dust of his 
feet as collyrium. Thus through bis innate good luck he became at 
the end of his life so honoured and respected, that however much he 
asked to be allowed to go on a pilgrin>age to Makkah, they could 

*1+8+4+1+500+2+4+70+400* 990. 
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not make up their minds to part with him. (P. 314) But at last 
he gained this felicity, and having arrived at Ba{h4 wa Yathrab 
(may God magnify them both!) in glory and dignity, he obtained 
eternal acceptance, and there passed away from this old dust-bin :— 
“ A life, about which thou hast been informed beforehand, 
From it seek not a happiness, which is eternal. 

A life, into which death can find an entrance, 

Say to it, Be long, or short, as you please.” 

And in his place the Emperor appointed, as Qdzi-l-quzdt, Qdzi 
‘Abd-us-samP the Transoxonian of Miy&nk&l, 1 of whom the poet 
Qasim Khan Mouji might have composed the verse :— 

“An elder from an honoured tribe, 

With a beard, like a white rose, a yard long,” 

He used to play chess for a wager, and to give away a great deal. 
His cup-draining was notoriously a congenital habit, and in his sect 
bribery and corruption were considered as a duty for the moment, 
and the making profit on bonds for debt, and on signing judicial de¬ 
crees, as a positive command. But verily since there was no reference 
to faith or religion left, even this amount was something towards the 
Removal of opprobrium. 

During those days also the public prayers, and the azan , which 
Was chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the state hall, 
Were abolished. Names like Ahmad , Muhammad , Mustafa <&c. be¬ 
came offensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the 
infidels outside, and the princesses inside the Harem, till after some 
time those courtiers, who had such names, changed them ; and such 
names as Ydr Muhammad } Muhammad Khdn , were altered to 
Mafrmat. To call such miserable wretches by the name of our 
blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, and there was not only room 
for improvement by altering their names, but it was even necessary 
to do so, according to the proverb, * It is wrong to put fine jewels on 
the neck of a pig.* This destructive fire broke out first in Agrah 
(P. 815), and burnt down house and home of both great and small, 
frnd eventually the fire extended to the graves* of those who kindled 
it (may God abandon them !)— 

1 A hilly tract between Samarqand aud Bukhara. JB/oehm, p, 545 n. 

* That is they went to hell. 
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u Thou, O man, fond of words, 

Who for some worthless handfuls 
Deserfcesb the Faith of God, 

In the confidence of thine own sophistry, 

What weakness hast those seen in the Tradition, 

That thou wentest towards the irreligious ? 

What fault didst thou find in the Qur’an, 

That thou followest the present world P ” 

In Rabi^-us-sani 1 of the year nine hundred and ninety the Sayyid 
Mir Fath-ulldh of Shirdz, who in the regions of Theology, Mathe¬ 
matics, and Physics 3 and in all branches of science both logical and 
and traditional, and in talismans, and incantations, and discovering 
treasures, was without his equal in that age, in obedience to a farmdn 
requiring his presence, left ‘Adil Kh&n of the Dak’hin, and came to 
Fathpur. The Khan Khanan, and Hakim Abu-l-Fath in accordance 
with the Emperor’s command went out to meet hffn, and brought him 
to the imperial presence. He was honoured with the post of Qadr , 
whose only duty was erasure, in order that he might confiscate the 
lands of the poor, not give them. When the Emperor heard that he 
had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiy&s-ud-din Manpur of 
Shiraz, who had not been over strict in religious matters, he thought 
that Fath-ullah would be only too glad to enter into his religious 
scheme. But Fath-ullah was such a staunch Shi‘ah, and at the same 
time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of mammon 
and of the nobility, that he would not give up a jot of the tittles of 
bigoted Shifism. Even in the State hall he said with the greatest 
composure his Shi'ah prayers, a thing which no one else would have 
dared to do. His Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of 
the bigots, but he connived at his practices (P. 316), because he 
thought it desirable to encourage a man of such attainments and 
practical knowledge. 

He married him to the younger daughter of MuzafFar Khdn, and 
treating him with regal promp associated him in the vazir -ship with 
R&i^h Todar Mai. And he, entering boldly into negotiations with 
the R&jab, came to an agreement with him. He became devoted to 

1 The fourth month 

3 Aristotle’s three-fold division of science, 6€o\oyiK^ t podfoaTM tj, fvtri^ 
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teaching the children of the Amirs, and every day would go to the 
houses of the courtiers, and would act the elementary teacher, first 
of all to the servant of Hakim Abu-l-Fath, and at another time to 
the son of Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, and to other children of Amirs of 
seven or eight years of age, and even younger, and taught them to 
point, and to draw straight lines and curves, and even taught them 
the Alphabet:— 

" In the hands of children new to instruction 

Do not place a tablet of astronomical calculations. 

A horse, which is of Arab breed, 

Do not mark with a Grecian brand.” 1 

Putting a gun on his shoulder and a belt of ammunition round his 
waist, like a ltunner, ^e used to accompany the Emperor at his 
stirrup in the chase, and all the glory of the knowledge, which he 
had not already \ost, be utterly trampled in the dust. But in spite 
of all this want of dignity, and vileness, and baseness, he practised 
such heroism in bluff honesty, that no liastam could have sur¬ 
passed. The date of his arrival is given by the hemistich:— 

“ Sh&h Fath-ullah Imam of saints.”* 

One night the Emperor, in Fath-ullah’s presence, said to Bir Bar, 
“ I really wonder how any one in his senses can believe that a man^ 
whoso body has a certain weight, could in the space of a moment 
leave his bed, go up to heaven, there have 90,000 conversations with 
God, and yet on his return find his bed still warm ! ” So also was 
the splitting of the moon ridiculed. “Why,” said His Majesty, 
lifting up one foot (P. 317), “ it is really impossible for me to lift up 
the other. What silly stories men will believe ! ” And that wretch 
[Bir Bar] and some other wretches—whose names be forgottet. 
—said “ Yea, Your Majesty is right,” and chirped in confirmation. 
But Fath-ullah—His Majesty had been every moment looking at 
him, because he wanted him to say something: for he was a new¬ 
comer—looked straight before him, and did not utter a ;^lable, 
though he was all ear. 

* That is, what a pity that a man of such attainments should spend his time 
n teaching children. 

8 300 + 80 + 400 + 8 + 31 + 35 + 41 + 41 + 7 + 30 + 11 = 990. 
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About this time Mulla Ahmad of Tat’hah, who was a bigoted 
Shiah, and had made himself a hakim by pure affrontery, came from 
the Dak’hin and was presented at Court. His ancestors, who resided 
in Sind, had been very scrupulous orthodox believers, and this wretch 
used to shower anathemas on those unfortunate persons. But, in. 
accordance with the saying of the iu^phet (Peace be upon him !) 
i God curses him, who curses his father/ his cursing recoiled on his 
own head. When, in the time of Shah Tahmasp, he associated in 
‘Iraq with some old Tabara’is, he became orthodox. Then he de¬ 
serted them. When Shah Ismd‘il the second, becoming an excessive 
Sunni in opposition to the opinions held by his father, proceeded to 
kill and ill-treat the Shpahs, Mulla Ahmad in the company of 
Mirza Makhdum (who was a Sharif, and a zealous Sunni, and wrote 
the Kitab-un-naqiz in blame of the Shi‘ah, which contains the date 
of its composition), went to Makkah. Thence he proceeded to the 
Dak’hin, and afterwards to Hindustan, and finding no opposition to 
the prosecution of his designs, ho began to teach lT5s absurd doctrines, 
and invite converts to the Shi‘ah persuasion : but in a short time he 
met the penalty of his evil deeds. He had as yet had no interview 
with Shaikh Faizi, and had not yet assumed that air of confidence, 
with which his intimacy with that minister inspired him, when I saw 
him one day in the bazar , where some ‘Iraqis took the opportunity 
of mentioning my name to him in terms of praise. Upon this he 
addressed me and said : “ I see the mark of a Shi‘ah stamped on 
your forehead.” (P. 318) I replied promptly : “ Just as much as 
I see Sunni stamped on yours ! ” The friends, who were present, 
all laughed, and were pleased. I shall, if God (He is exalted !) will, 
notice the close of his life in its proper place. 

The year 1,000 of the Rijrah era, which is in general use, being 
now on the point of completion, the Emperor ordered a* history of 
all the kings of the Islam to be written, which should in reality 
supercede all other histories, and directed that such a name should 
be given to the work as to denote the year of its composition. It 
was for this reason that the work was entitled Alfi He further 
ordered the word rihlat 1 to be substituted for hijrah 2 in the different 

1 Marching. 

8 Flight. 
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dates, and employed seven persons to undertake the compilation from 
the date of the death of the last of the Prophets (the blessing of 
God be upon him, and may He give him peace !) up to the present 
day, and to mention therein the events of the whole world. 

He assigned the first year to Naqib Kh6n, the second to Shdh 
Fatb-ull&h, and so on to Hakim Hum&m, Haldm ‘All, Haji Ibrahfra 
Sarhindi (who had just then arrived from Gujrat) Mirzd Niz&m-ud- 
din Ahmad, and myself. And after that another seven years, and in 
this way the distribution of 35 years was provided for. 

During the time that I was compiling the events of the seventh 
year, and was engaged on the life of the second true Khalifah 
God be propitious to him !) I had just finished the account of 
foundation of Kdfah, and the building and destruction of Qa^-ul- 0 
imdrat, which was narrated in detail together with the cause of its 
destruction, and the marriage of Amm Kulsun, daughter of the 
Amir-ul-muminin ‘All (God be propitious to them both !), as well as 
the institution of five stated times for prayer, the fall of the city of 
Na^ibin, and the scorpions big as cocks, which were made use of to 
effect its capture, when one night fyaf KMn S&lis, who was the 
same as Mirza Ja‘far, thought proper to dispute the correctness of 
these facts. Notwithstanding this, Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl and Ghazi 
KMn Badakhshi confirmed my assertions shortly afterwards. When 
I was asked whence I got this information, I replied that I bad seen 
it in books, (P. 319) and had written accordingly, and that it was 
not my own invention. Immediately the Bauzcit-ul-Ahbab and other 
historical books were called for from the library, and given to Naqib 
KbAn to verify the accuracy of the statement, which by God’s grace, 
being found correct, I was relieved from the charge of invention. 

At the recommendation of Hakim Abu-l-Fath the compilation of 
the work from the thirty-sixth year was entrusted solely to Mulli 
Abmad of Tat’hah, who, however, wrote whatever coincided with his 
sectarian prejudices, a fact which is well known. The compilation 
of two volumes was finished up to the time of Changiz Kb£n r when 
Mirz& Ftil&d one night, pretending that the Emperor had sent for 
MullA Abmad, summoned him from his house, and murdered him in a 
street of L&hor, in revenge for some injury which he had suffered 
at his hands, as well as because he was violently opposed to him in 
matters of religion. He was put to death in retaliation. 
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The remainder of the work was done by A 9 af Khan up to the year 
nine hundred and ninety-seven. In the year one thousand I was 
ordered to proceed to L&hore, to revise the composition, compare it 
with other histories, and arrange the dates in their proper sequence. 
I composed the first two volumes in one year, and entrusted the third 
to A^af Khan. 

Among the remarkable events of this year is the translation of 
the Makdbhdrata, which is the most famous of the Hindu books, 
and contains all sorts of stories, and moral reflections, and advice, 
and matters relating to conduct and manners, and religion and science, 
and accounts of their sects, and mode of worship, under the form of 
a history of the wars of the tribes of Kurus and Pandus, who were 
rulers in Hind, according to some more than 4,000 years ago, and 
according to the common account more tljfin 80,000. And clearly 
this makes it before the time of Adam (P. B20): Peace be 
upon him ! And the Hindu unbelievers consider it a great religi¬ 
ous merit to read and to copy it. And they keep it hid from 
Musalmans. 

The following considerations disposed the Emperor to the work. 
When he had had the Shahnamab, and the story of Amir Hamzah, 
in seventeen volumes transcribed in fifteen years, and had spent 
much gold in illuminating it, he also heard the story of Abii Muslim, 
and the JamP-ul-hikayat, repeated, and it suddenly came into his 
mind that most of these books were nothing but poetry and fiction ; 
but that, since they .were first related in a lucky hour, and when 
their star was in the act of passing over the sky, they obtained great 
fame. But now he ordered those Hindu books, which holy and 
staid sages had written, and were all clear and convincing proofs, 
and which were the very pivot on which all their religion, and 
faith, and holiness turned, to be translated from the Indian into the 
Persian language, and thought to himself, “ Why should I not have 
them done in my name P For they are by no means trite, but quite 
fresh, and they will produce all kinds of fruits of felicity both 
temporal and spiritual, and will be the cause of circumstance and 
pomp, and will ensure an abundance of children and wealth, as is 
written in the preface of these books . 99 Acccordingly he became 
42 
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much interested in the work, and having assembled some learned 
Hindis, he gave then directions to write an explanation of the 
Mahdbharata , and for several nights he himself devoted his atten¬ 
tion to explaining the meaning to Naqib Khdn, so that the Khdn 
might sketch out the gist of it in Persian. On the third night 
the Emperor sent for me, and desired me to translate the Mahdbbd- 
rata, in conjunction with Naqib Khan. The consequence was that 
in three or four months I translated two out of the eighteen sections, 
at the puerile absurdities of which the eighteen thousand creations 
may well bo amazed. Two parts were written. Such discussion as 
one never heard! as, Shall I eat forbidden things? Shall I eat* 
turnips? But such is my fate, to be employed on such works?* 
Nevertheless, I console myself with the reflection, that what is 
predestined must come to pass. 

After this Mulla Sheri and Naqib Khdn together accomplished a 
portion, and another was completed by Sultan Hdji of Thanessar 
by himself. (P. 321) Shaikh Faizi was then directed to convert 
the rough translation into elegant prose and verse, but he did not 
complete more than two sections. The Haji aforesaid revised these 
two sections, and as for the omissions which had taken place in his 
first edition, those defects he put right, and comparing it word for 
word with the original, one hundred sheets were written out closely, 
and the work was brought to such a point of perfection that not 
a fly-mark of the original was omitted. Eventually for some 
reason or other he was ordered into banishment, and sent to JBakkar, 
and now he resides at his own city. Most of the scholars, who 
were engaged in this work, have now been gathered to the Kurus 
and Pai?d U8 » and to those who still remain may God (He is exal¬ 
ted !) grant deliverance, and grace to repent, and may He hear the 
excuse of: “ Whoso after he hath believed in God denies Him, if 
he were forced to it and if his heart remains steadfast in the faith 
[shall be guiltless]”. 1 “ Verily He is the merciful Pardoner.” 9 

The translation was called the Razm-n&mah, and when fairly 


* A1 Qur'an XVI, 108. 
8 A1 Qur'an 11, 35 &c. 
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engrossed, and embellished with pictures, the Amirs had orders to 
take copies of it, with the blessing and favour of God. Shaikh Abu*l- 
Fazl, in opposition to the commentary on the Kursi x verse, which 
he had formerly composed, now wrote for it a Khutbah extending 
to two sheets—we flee to God for refuge from infidelities and un¬ 
profitable words ! 

The author (may God forgive him !) begs leave here to request, 
that the reader will excuse him if in the account of the events of 
this year (which have been introduced as a digression, written down 
by his rapid pen in an abridged form) he has not observed a strictly 
chronological order, nor preserved the exact sequence of events. 

When the twenty-eighth year day from the accession was com¬ 
pleted, the new year’s day of the twenty-ninth, corresponding to 
the twenty-fifth of the month (Jafar® of # the year nine hundred 
and ninety-one (991), was celebrated, and according to the old 
custom, stalls in the fancy Bazar were distributed to the difie- 
rent Amirs, and arranged by them, and all sorts of festivities 
and amusements were the order of the day. And Shah Fath- 
ullah in his stall exhibited all sorts of skill, such as the dragging 
about of weights, and other strange contrivances. 

At this time His Majesty promulgated some of his new-fangled 
decrees. The killing of animals on the first day of the week was 
strictly prohibited, (P. 322) because this day is sacred to the Sun, 
also during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole of the month of Abdn (the the month in which His 
Majesty was born) ; and on several other days, to please the Hindtis. 
This order was extended over the whole realm and punishment was 
inflicted on every one, who acted against the command. Many a 
family was ruined. During the time of these fasts the Emperor 
abstained altogether from meat, as a religious penance, gradually 
extending the several fasts during a year over six months and even 
more, with a view to eventually discontinuing the use of meat al¬ 
together. 

1 A1 Qur’&n II, 256. 

3 Tho second month. 
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A second order was given that the sun should be worshipped four 
times a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. 
His Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names for the 
sun collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the 
sun; he then used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself 
quickly round about, used to strike the lower ends of his ears with 
bis fists. He also adopted several other practices connected with sun- 
worship. He used to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and 
ordered the band to play at midnight and at break of day. Mosques 
and prayer-rooms were changed into store-rooms and into Hindu 
guard-rooms. For the word jama at ,* His Majesty used jinui 
and for hayya ‘ala? he said yalald talald . 4 The cemetery within the 
walls was allowed to run waste. 

He gave the sum of j)ne lac of rupees in readylnoney,^togelfl! 1 ^ 
with some elephants, and precious stuffs and gold and gilded vessels 
to his illustrious mother, and in the same way to his aunt Gul- 
badam Begum, and to the other Begums. 

He also issued a general order, that every person from the highest 
to the lowest should bring him a present. 

In this year A’zam KMn, and other great Amirs were appointed, 
and went and took possession of Tandah. Khaldi Khan Jabbari, 
and Mirz4 Beg Qaqshal deserted Ma^um Khan Kabuli, and came 
and had an interview with A’zam Khan. Then 
took refuge with some zamindars, and the whole province of Bengal 
became settled and quiet. 

In this year in order to gratify the feelings of the rulers of the 
Dak’hin (P. 323), His Majesty gave the governorship of Bengal 
to Ptimad Khan, and made Sh&h Abu-Tir&b Amin , and Khwajah 
Nizam-ud : din Altmad Mir bakhsfii , and Abu-l-Qasim Tabarizi, brother 
of Moul&ni ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, the Emperor’s tutor, he made Diwan ; 


1 Public prayer congregation, 

* Cohabitation, copulation. 

* A phrase which occurs in the form of calling to prayer fazanj. 
A phrafie used by drunkards in the height of mirth. Blochm. 
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and a number of people, such as Muhammad Huskier* 
l-Muzaffar, son of Ashraf Khdn, and Mir Hashim, and Mir (Jalilj 
Da’i, and Sayyid Abu-Isfyaq, and he ordered to hold jagirs in that 
province. V 

In this year the Emperor who had imprisoned Shahbaz Khan 
on account of some insolence, having taken a strict account of all 
his improper and unprofitable behaviour, now sot him free from 
clutch of the Rajah, 1 2 and through the intervention and patronage 
of Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl he released him from captivity. On the 
eighteenth of Jamada’s-sani 9 the Emperor sent him off to Bengal, 
with instructions to hand over all that district to the jagirdars, 
and to drive Ma^um Kabuli (of whose movements news had arrived) 
from the province of ‘Isa, 3 for “ when the river of God comes, the 
river of ‘Tsa is useless ” ; and if in this^context for Nahr-u'-llah 
you read Shahr-u'^lldh, the saying is not without point and appro¬ 
priateness. 4 Meanwhile news arrived that Kha*>i-A’zam had sent 
Shaikh Farid Bokhari to Qatlu Afghan Noham, 5 governor of Orisa 
with a view to pacification. Qatlu on account of his confidence in the 
Shaikh Farid’s holy descent went out to meet him, and assumed 
the post of servant to him. After this bond of friendship had been 
tied, Bahadur Kur Farah 6 * * one of the zaminddrs of Bengal, coming up 
very unceremoniously wished to be hale fellow well met with the 
Shaikh, but the Shaikh assumed zaminddr-ivh airs. Upon this 


1 Ral Sal Darbarh Blochm p. 400. 

2 The 6th Month. 

3 ‘Isa Khan, zamlndar of Orisa. Blochm. p. 352. 

4 In the original proverb the (Freytag i. p. 139) name is Ma*qil, one of 
the companions of the prophet; Nahr-u-Ma‘qil being the name of a river near 
Basrah. Our author seems to call the Mahdnadi of Orisd the Nahr»u^Tcd 
after the name of the zammd&r of the place. The month Rajab, which 
follows Jamada’s-s&ni is also called Shahr-i-Khudd , t. q. f Shar-ulldh . He 

means that when Rajab came in, Orisa was conquered. 

6 Generally spelt Lohdni. 

* 0 Another reading is Eurdah . Tabaqdti Akbari , Elliot, V, p. 422, has Oau - 

riya . 
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Sbdhii, son of Shaikh Raju Bokhdri, of Sarhind, who was not (F. 
824) always just in his behaviour, and some other Bokh&ris, all show¬ 
ed some ill-tenper. Bahadur was so enraged that at the time of the 
Shaikh’s return, when Qatlti was travelling in his retinue, he seized 
the road and opposed his progress by force of arms. Shahu, with a 
number of men was killed, and the Shaikh escaped without injury. 

In this year Burh&n-ul-mulk, brother of Murtazi Nizam-ul-mulk, 
governor of the Dak’bin,* fled from his brother. First he came to 
Mdlwah to Qu$b-ud-dm Kh£n. From thence, in obedience to the 
Emperor’s command, he came to Court in the north Rajab, 1 * 3 and 
did homage. Some time before this an unknown vagabond, who 
falsely called himself Burhan-ul-mulk, had come to the Court, and 
had received a jagir in Oudh. But since he was unable to bring 
proofs that he was BurMn, he had fled and hid himself among the 
Jogis. After the lapse of a week the Emperor detected him from 
the rest, and had v him imprisoned. After these transactions that 
ignoble fellow was never heard of again, for he lived a donkey, 
and was a donkey, and died a donkey.^ 

In the same year His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Musalmins, one of them being called 
Khaipurah , and the other Dharmpurah. Some of Abu-1-Fazl's people 
were put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in 
feeding the poor. As an immense number of Jogis also flocked to 
this establishment, a third place was built, which got'the*mme of 
Jogipurah . 

His Majesty also called some of the Jogis, and gave them at 
night private interviews, enquiring into abstract truths; their articles 
of faith; their occupation; the influence of pensiveness: their several 
practices and usages; the power of being absent from the body; or into 
alchemy, physiognomy, and the power of omnipresence of the soul. 4 

1 That is of Abmadnagar. Elphinstone, p. 522. 

* The seventh month. 

3 A play on the name Burhdn , which means proof\ 

4 So Blochmann , p, 201. But might not rimiyd be formed from rimdn = 
Ahrirndn, after the analogy of the two preceding words kitniya alchemy, 
fimiyd natural magic, and mean “devilry P ” 
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His Majesty even learned alchemy, and showed in public some of the 
gold made by him. On a fixed night, which came once a year, a great 
meeting was held of Jogis from all parts (P. 325). This night 
they called Si'vrdt. 1 The Emperor eat and drank with ^he principal 
Jogis, who promised him that he should live three or four times as 
long as ordinary men. His Majesty fully believed it, and connec¬ 
ting their promises with other inferences he had drawn, it became 
impressed on his mind as indelibly as though it were engraved on 
a rock. Fawning court doctors, wisely enough, found proofs of the 
longevity of the Emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon, 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to its close, 
and that the cycle of Saturn was at hand, with which a new cycle of 
ages, and consequently the original longevity of mankind, would again 
commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy books 
that men used to live up to the age of one thousand years; and 
in Thibet there was even now a class of LamaJis , or devotees, and 
recluses, and hermits of Cathay, who live two hundred years, and 
more. For this reason His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of 
these Lamahs, limited the time he spent in the Haram, curtailed his 
food and drink, but especially abstained from meat. He also 
shaved the hair of the crown of his head, and let the hair at the sides 
grow, because he believed that the soul of perfect beings, at the 
time of death, passes out by the crown (which is the tenth opening 
of the human body) with a noise resembling thunder, which the 
dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness and salvation 
from sin, and as a sign that his soul by metempsychosis will pass 
into the body of some grand and mighty king. His Majesty gave 
his religious system the name of Tauhtd-i-Ildln 8 ;— 

“ You want to have this world at your wish, 

And also the right Religion : 

These two are not compatible, 

Heaven is not your slave. ” 


1 Sanscrit Stvardbri , u night of §iva. 
Divine Monotheism. 
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And a number of disciples, who thought themselves something 
particular, he called Ohelah, in accordance with the technical term of 
the Jogis. And another lot, consisting of wolves among the sheep, 
and hunters of the weak, 1 who were not admitted into the palace 
(P. 320), stood every morning opposite to the window, near which 
His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and declared that they had 
made vows not to rinse their mouth, nor to eat and drink, before 
they had seen the blessed countenance of the Emperor. And every 
evening there was a regular Court assembly of needy Hindus and 
Musalmdns, all sorts of people, men and women, healthy and sick, 

' queer gathering and a most terrible crowd. No sooner had His 
finished saying the thousand and one names of the “ Greater 
Luminary , an d stepped out into the balcony, than the whole crowd 

prostrated themselves/” .5 "T ' 

^t)ier set of one thousand and one names of “ H.s Majesty the Si , 

1 r ll the Emperor that ho was an incarnation, like Ham, 

' ot In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit verses 
!aid to have been taken from tho sayings of ancient sages in w uc 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who 
would honour Brahmans and cows, and govern the earth with 
Lice. They also wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and 
showed it to the Emperor, who believed every word of it: ^ 

.. Every one to whom thou saidst, Welcome! was welcome. 

And some of these different hands, whichever they may be, they 

,f ,*\ d{ wUo w m in the world of “ Monotheism” obtain com- 
i salvation, and in the deluge of water or fire will form an 
W my that will sacrifice themselves 

„ 0 my heart do not make a boast of offering thyself, 

Whenever the Beloved may happen to come. 

The doings of every individual will be known, 

When the time for action comes. ’ 


i Instead of v 


jUi Jlijl road 
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In this year also in the State Hall of Fathpur having filled the 
100 square cubits of the Hanafis, and the Qullatain 1 of the ShafHs 
and Shi‘ahs, and drawn off the water, the quantity of the Hanafis (P. 
327) was greater than that of the others. 

His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately 
from the Shi‘ahs, when the Hindustanis, without exception, went 
to the Sunni side, and the Persians to the Shi‘ah side. 

But, as we have often said, it is not possible for the most voluble 
historian to explain fully all the particulars, and minutia) of his pro¬ 
ceedings, and therefore, giving up all idea of so doing, we must take 
our own course. 

When rtimad Khan was appointed to the governorship of the 
province of Gujrat, 2 which was the ladder of his ambition, he went 
to Sardhi 3 4 He severed that district from ^arnal, and entrusted it 
to Jakmal, brother of the liana. On the twelfth of the month of 
Sha'ban* of this year he arrived at Ahmadabad together with the 
Amirs, who were appointed to accompany him. 

Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan, who was absolute ruler of that place 
and had repelled all calamities and quelled all disturbances, upon 
this came out of the town with the intention of proceeding to the 
Court, and encamped at Osmanpur. Here his lords and attendants, 
who detested their supersession and removal, deserted him, and to¬ 
gether with other malcontents, 5 went to Kathiwar to seek Muzaffar 
bin Sultan Mahmud Gujrdti, who had lied from the Court, and 
taking refuge with his mother’s relatives in the mountain districts, 
kept himself hid by day, and only dared to appear by night. Him 
they proclaimed Sultan. 

Ttim&d Khan, although Shihab-ud-din had the means of quieting 
these people, would not accept his assistance, but said : “ These 
men have sought their fate from God, and have tried to kill me. 


1 1 See, Blochm. p. 202, note. 

- Text, 322, last linp. 

3 A'small dist^drof Rajputana. 

4 The eighth month. 

^Compare Text, p. 249, 1. 10. 

43 
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Now the matter has passed out of my power to pacify, as you and 
all the kingdom know.” So he retired to the town of Kan, which 
is twenty cos sea from Ahmad&b&d. 

One or two persons on the part of 1‘timad Khan and Nizam-ud- 
din Ahmad went, and tried to quiet those rebels, but without success. 

On the twenty-seventh of Sha'ban Muzaffar with the people of 
Kat’biwar and the rebellious Muguls came to Dkolqah, which is 
twelve cosses from Ahmadabad. 

Meanwhile TfcimM Kh&n, and Nizam-ud-din Ahmad abandoned 
the city, 1 * and together (P. 328) went to Kari with the intention of 
bringing back Shihab-ud-diti Ahmad Khan, and appeased him by offer¬ 
ing to restore to him his old pargannahs &sjdgir on the same terms as 
before, and by giving him two lacs of rupees in ready-money as a sub¬ 
sidy. They left the carejof the town of Kari in charge of Sher Khan, 
son of rtimad Khan, and left Mir Muhamand Ma^um there with 
a strong force, in 0 £<ler that making that place the base of operations 
they might rally the scattered troops. 

The next day Muzaffar moved from Dholqah, and some of the 
devotees of Sarkij,® which is three cosses from Ahmadabad, took from 
the tombs of the late Sultan’s an umbrella, which was ready to hand, 
and placed it over his head by way of omen, and congratulated him 
on his Sultanate. Thus, having heard good news from the unseen 
world, he entered Ahmadabad. 

Two 3 Amirs, imbecile in their actions, to whom the following verse 
applies :— 

“ I and my tutor are two poor old men, 

Who want, the two of us, two good tutors.” 
with twisted reins, and broken crupper :— 

“ Their body not strong, their heart not patient, 

Their fortune not friendly, their intellect not their guide,” 
rode by night from Kari with a few followers, and arrived in tin 
morning at Osmanpur, Muzaffar made his entree without fear o 


1 Ahmad&b&d. 

* Blochmn. p. 507 note, 

3 Ttimad Khan and Shihab-ud-din Alimad Kb&n. 
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shame, with his troops drawn up as an istiqbal, l and stood on the sandy 
shore of the river of AhmadabSd. Meanwhile those two old men as a 
means of scattering the rebels, and with a view to re-encouraging the 
scattered royalists were occupied in collecting debts, and wri ,g re¬ 
quisitions,and despatching letters! And when things became deaerate, 
not having any confidence in their followers they did not dare to 
offer battle, but helpless as sheep for the slaughter fled to the town 
of Patan, which is the same as Nahrwalah, and situated four or five 
cosses from Ahmadabad, which they reached in one day. All the 
goods and chattels of the army were looted, and the wives and families 
of the soldiers were made prisoners (P. 329). Muhammad Sharif, 
son of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad with his soldiers abandoned the pro¬ 
tection of house and family, and managed to join his father. The 
fugitives, together with another body of ^mirs, who had come to 
their assistance from Fathpur, and amounted to one thousand horse, 
repaired the fortress of Patan, and made a stand ^iere. 

Muzaffar gave all sorts of grand titles to his worthless soldiery, 
and exciting their hopes of recovering the kingdom, grew so in 
dignity that, thanks to the power of God ! 9 he who had been a Court 
menial with a monthly stipend of thirty rupees, is now lord of thirty 
thousand clients. And sending for Sher Khan Filadf, who had been 
formerly governor of Patan, from the province of Surat, where he had 
been in misfortune, sent him with 4,009 horse against Patan. 

The leaders at Patan sent Zain-ud-din Kambu, brother of Shah- 
b&z Khan, to Qu^b-ud-din Muhammad Khan requesting him to 
march on Ahmadabad from one quarter; while they would do so 
from the other, and so surround Muzaffar. But Muzaffar was too 
quick for them, and advancing with his army gave battle to Qutb- 
ud-din Muhammad Khdn at Barodah. And that person of great 
hopes and little management, who in comparison with the energy 
of those two old men, was a paragon of the age :— 

1 A troop of horse which meet a person as a guard of honour See Atkinson’s 
Shdhndmah , p. 522. 

8 Kdzam is from Naztdan to boast. Ndzam baqudrat-uKhuda is an exclama¬ 
tion in admiration of the power of God, who made an insignificant person rise 
to so high a dignity. 
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“ There are two fortunate heavenly bodies, the Sun, and the Moon, 

And time hath found thy fair cheek, a third,” 
made but little resistance, and was defeated and shut himself up in 
the fortress of Barodah. And the chief of his army, and his auxilia¬ 
ries with one consent went over to Muzaffar. 

Before this incident Sher Khdn* with 5,000 horse, had encamped 
in the neighbourhood of the village of Miy&nah, fifteen cosses from 
Patan. And Shihdb*ud-din Ahmad Khan and I‘timad Khan after 
much hesitation and cowardice determined to flee towards J&lor. 
But by the exertions of Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad they were restrained 
and remained at Patan. 

The rest of the leaders with some veterans, who did not number 
more than 2,000, all told, (P. 330) marched with Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad, and a great battle took place between the two armies. The 
breeze of victory and success fanned the banners of Niz&m-ud-dm 
Alunad, and Sher Julian fled and retreated in haste towards Ahmadd- 
bad. But, however much Nizam-ud-din Ahmad strove to impress on 
the Amirs the importance of following up the victory by proceeding 
ag«ainsfc Ahmadabad, they would not consent. And this was the 
very crisis of affairs, for they had not yet received news of the 
defeat of Qu{b-ud-din Muhammad Khdn. In this battle a grealdeal 
of spoil fell into the hands of the Amirs, so that they went to Kari 
and waited there twelve days waiting for the soldiers, who had gone 
with the spoil to Patan. Meanwhile intelligence arrived, that Mu¬ 
zaffar had bombarded the fortress of Barodah, which has a wall old as 
the building of his age, and weak 8 as the sense of Qutb-ud-din 
Muhammad Khan. Qu^b-ud-din Muhammad Khan, the foundations 
of whose life were even, weaker than theirs, sent out Zain-ud-din to 
Muzaffar to make terms x>f capitulation. Muzaffar at a moment’s 
acquaintance treated Zain-ud-din as if he had known him for a 
thousand years. To Khwajagi Muhammad (Jalih, a former (Jadr 3 
who had been appointed to accompany Ptim&d Khan, he from a 

1 Son of rtim&d Kh&n, not Sher Khan Fiil&di. 

8 We follow the Lakhnou lithograph, which reads, tost after Muhammad Khdn . 

1 See Blochmann , p. 528. 
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feeling of generosity granted his life, and allowed him to go on a 
pilgrimage. And to Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan, the eye of 
whose penetration was blinded by the injury of fate, and whose bark 
was foundering through calamity, he gave quarter, and so enticed him 
out of the fortress. He, little suspecting the treachery of Muznffar, 
came out with the greatest weakness, and when he saw him offered 
him boundless salutations : — 

“ Fate is a person which has five fingers, 

When she wishes to get her will on any one, 

She puts two on his eyes, and two on his ears, 

And one on his lips, with the words * Be silent!' u 

(P. 331) Muzaffar at the time of their meeting advanced towards 
him with greatest respect, and gave him a place on his own pri^ e 
sofa, and although he treated him in a Conciliatory manner he 
Jdid not cease to oppose his being put to death. At last at the 
instigation of one named Nawari, a zaminddr *of Ilajpiplah, and 
others of the soldiery, he had the ground levelled over his head like 
his own buried Qarun treasures. 1 Then going from Parwar to 
Baronch, he took that fort from the wife and dependants of Qutb- 
ud-din by capitulation. And there he found fourteen lacs of rupees 
from the treasury of Cambay, which Ptimad-ud-din, the krori, 
had carried off, together with all the property moveable and im¬ 
moveable, and the immense private treasures * of Qutb-ud-din Khan 
which exceeded 10 Tcrors ; and collected them together. And as for 
the other goods and chattels how can one describe them ! And, 
which is very strange, Naurang Khdn, the able son of Qutb-ud-din 
Khan, together with Qulij Khdn, and Sh&rif Kh&n, and Tulak 
Kh&n, and other Amirs of Malwah, in these harrowing circumstances 3 
did not stir a foot from Nazarbar and Sul$dnpur, which were very 
near, and so could not receive any news of his parents :— 

" When once you know that Destiny is all tangles, 

Nobody is anything to you.” 

v 

1 The Arabic name for Korah. 

9 Lakh’nou lithographed (edit, reads Jfj not £a1j> ). 
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And the army, the number of which has been before mentioned, 
consisting of Moguls, Afghans and Gujratis, gathered round Mu- 
zaffar. On hearing this news Nizam-ud-din Ahmad and the other 
commanders went to Patan, and joined those two 1 renowned Amirs. 
There they kept expecting the arrival of Mirza Khan, son of Bairam 
Khan Khdndn , and all the Amirs who had been appointed to go from 
the Court, and were marching towards Ahmadabad through Jalor 
and Patan. Mirzd Khan remained one day at Patan, and then march¬ 
ing on halted at Sarkich. 2 And (P. 332) Muzaffar returned from 
Barodah, and committing the charge of the fortress of Baronch to his 
wife’s brother, Na$ir by name, and to a Rtimi named Jarkas, 3 (who 
was a servant who had fled from the imperial Court,) and having 
pitched his tent in the neighbourhood of the burial place of Shah 
B’hekan (?), (God sanctify his glorious tomb !), which was but two 
cosses distant, lie there encamped. The next day a fierce battle took 
place, and Muzaffar was defeated, and retired to Ma^uraMd. And 
Sayyid Hashim Barhah and Kizr Aqa the wafcil of Mirza Khan were 
stained in the gore of victory, 4 and many men were wounded ; and 
on the side of the enemy, who could number the slain! This action 
took place on 16th of the forbidden month of Muharram in the year 
nine hundred and ninety-one (991). And, since Mirza Khan before i 
the victory had vowed that if the bride of victory showed her face 
from behind the veil, he would give all the goods and chattels that 
might be among the baggage, as a thank-offering for that event, 5 to the 
poor and needy, with a view to paying this vow he ordered some of his •. 
servants to fix a price on all stuffs and horses and elephants and fur¬ 
niture, that he might expend that money in disbursements. These 
untrustworthy, deceitful, irreligious valuers set such a price on them, 
that not a fourth, or a fifth or even a tenth of the market-value 
came to the poor. And some things they gave away in order to 


1 Text 329 last four lines. 

» Text 328. 1. 6. 

8 Possibly a Greek named George r €<&pyio$. 

4 To become the “ Rose of Victory’‘ means to be slain in gaining a victory. 

6 Rnadnu , “ showing of face,” " event 99 a double entendre . 
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bring joy to their own hearts, and to comfort their own hearts, and 
so it did! And some domestics, 1 who wore servants of Mirzd Khan, 
such as Daulat Khan Afghan Lodi, Mulla Mahmudi, and others, 
represented to him : “ Ever since we have been your attendants, we 
have not committed a fault. How comes it then that we should be so 
lorded over and oppressed by the imperial servants, and that they 
should always take precedence of us at assemblies, when they are 
really our inferiors with respect to salutations and other points 
of court etiquette ? Mirza Hiau found these weak and fallacious 
arguments very agreeable and reasonable, and having got ready some 
dresses of honour and many horses destined for each one of the 
Amirs, and having caused their names to be written on them, (P. 333) 
he prepared a great levee. He himself went into an attiring room, 
and became engrossed in the occupation of inking his guests sit down, 
and in putting their dresses on them. Then he sent for Nizam-ud- 
din Ahmad (who some time during the life of air an Khan Khan 
Khdtidu had married his foster-sister) and put the case before him. 
He gave the following advice. These followers 2 of yours are possess¬ 
ed by a spirit of wrong-headedness in this matter, if the Emperor 
were to hear of it, what would he order ? As far as salutation on 
your part is concerned, what reason would there be in his ordering 
you to salute Shikab-ud-din Khan who is your superior both from 
the dignity of commanding 5000 and also from being older in years 3 ? 
and similarly, how would it be right for him to order Ptimad Khan, 
who once upon a time was commander of 20,000, horse, to salute 
you? And since Payandah Muhammad Khan Moghul has most 
unmistakably declared himself opposed to it, and the others are not 
in the least worth considering, you had better ignore the matter 
altogether. Mirza Khan accepted their advice, and gave up the 
pretension. 


1 See p, 194 noto 4. 

} Lak’hnou Ed. reads a corruption of Ar. with addition of 

Pers. plural termination. 

3 Since you would do it naturally without being ordered. 



Three days after the victory Qulij Kbdn and the other Amirs of 
Mdlwah came to Ahmadabad. And when they heard that l^uzaffar, 
had gone to Cambay from Ma*mtirdbad, which is on the banks of the 
river Mahindra, and a company of 20,000 horsemen had gathered 
round him from the fugitive, Mirza Khan with the Amirs went in 
that direction in pursuit. Muzaffar betook himself to Barodah, and 
thence towards lldjpiplah, and Nadot. And Mirza Khan having 
come to Barodah, sent an army against a servant of Muzaffar’s, 
named Daulat to the gates of Cambay, and brought him out, and 
then hastened to N&dot j Qulij Khan and the rest of the great Amirs 
he appointed to go to the mountain district of the interior, 
where Muzaffar Sad taken refuge. And everywhere Nizam-ud-dm 
Ahmad kept that force continually on the move, which entailed 
much baggage and munitions requiring heavy dragging about, and 
showed a gallant perseverance quite exceeding what could be ex¬ 
pected of one in his poor position, (P. 334) nay even beyond the 
limits of human power. At last through his efforts a great battle, 
like the first battle of Sarkich, took place with Muzaffar. They 
gained the victory, and Muzaffar’s forces were dispersed in all 
directions. Mirza Kh&n came to Ahmadabad, and directed the 
Amirs of Mdlwah, and the rest, to besiege the castle of Baronch. 
After seven months, Jarkas Rumi, wjio held the command of that 
fort on the side of Muzaffar, was killed, and Na^r Muzaffar’s wife’s 
brother capitulated. 

This year after sending Mirzd Kh&n and the army of Malwah to 
Gujr&t the Emperor started from Agrah in a boat on a pleasure ex¬ 
pedition to Ilab&b&d, which is a new erection on the site of Prayag, an 
old sacred city of the Hindus, where they had built several fortresses. 
On the day of his starting they brought from Makkah the news of 
the death of Shaikh Badr-ud-din, son of Shaikh Islam Chishti, who 
had kept a voluntary fast for seven whole days, and in intense ecstacy 
had made the circuits of the Ka'abah barefooted until his feet were 
hlisted, and violent fever supervened. On the Feast of Qurb&n in 
the year nine huudred and ninety he drank the draught of martyr¬ 
dom of death, in the path of God from the hand of the cupbearer 
of eternal grace :— 
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u Last night on account of my sincerity and purity of my heart 
In the wine tavern that soul-gladdener of my heart 
Brought me a cup, saying ‘Take and drink,* 

I said ‘No!’ he said ‘ Do! for my heart’s sake.* ** 

This news the Emperor sent to Haji Hu*ain, the attendant of 
the monastery of the said Shaikh, and great dismay and distress found 
its way into that family, and the line of guidance (P. 335) and 
teaching which he had left was cut short. The Emperor stayed 
four months there, and sent Zain Khan Kokah, and Bir Bar, who 
had formerly been a servant of Rajah Ram Chand B’hatta, on an em¬ 
bassy to Choragaph. Ram Chand agreed to submit, and after 
paying Zain Khan all sorts of hospitality, he kept him with him, 
until he came in his company to Fathpur, and did homage there. 
There he offered 120 rubies, and other jewels in the same propor¬ 
tion as a proper present. And among those jewels was one, the 
worth of which was 50,000 rupees. He left his son, named Baba, in 
the service of the court, and himself after some time obtained leave 
to go home. And soon after be went to his natural abode—Hell, 
where be got into hot water. 1 This Ram Chand in his natural 
disposition was of such high spirit, that he has none equal in our days. 
And among his presents was this : he gave in one day a Jcror of 
gold pieces to Miyan Tansingh, the musician. And I have mentioned 
above, 2 how that he gave to Ibrahim Sur the ensigns of royalty. 
Miyan Tansingh did not wish to leave him. Finally Jalal Khan 
Qurchi came, and brought him back to his sense of duty. 

At that time A‘zamKhan came in haste from Hajipur to Il&h&b&d 
and did homage, and receiving leave to depart he went quickly back 
again to bring his army. And the Amirs laid in that city the 
foundations of a great building ; and it was determined that thence¬ 
forth that place should be the Capital. And they struck a new 
coinage, and Sharif Sarmadi, the registrar of outposts of whom 
some one said :— 

4 ‘ There were two registrars, and both were coarse, 

One was Sharif and not Nafis, 

1 A pun on Jahim and hammim. 

* Vol. L, p. 432, text. Compare Erekine’s Hiimdyiin, ii, p. 601. 
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The other was Nafis and not Sharif/’ 1 
wrote this verse for the coin :— 

“ Ever may it current be, 

Like the gold of sun and moon, 

(P. 336) From east to west of the world, 

The coinage of Ilahabad.” 

About this time Mulla Ilahddd of Amrohah and MulU Sheri at¬ 
tended the Court in order to flatter the Emperor ; for they had been 
appointed to Oadr-ships 2 ' in the Du&b of the Pan jab. Mull4 Sheri 
presented to His Majesty, a poem composed by him, entitled Hazar 
Shu'&'f which contained 1,000 qifahs in praise of the Sun. His 
Majesty was much pleased. 

In the month Zi-hajjalt 4 of this year the Emperor returned thence, 
with a view to going to Fathpur to quell the disturbances in Gujrat; 
but in environs of A£awah news arrived of the victory of Mirza Kk&n. 

And in the month (Jafar in the year nine hundred and ninety-two 
(992), when the Emperor returned to the capital gracious farmans 
were issued to the Amirs of Gujrat. To Mirza Khan was given the 
title of Khdn Khdndn , and a horse and a dress of honour, and jewel¬ 
led girdle and dagger, and a tumantoq , 5 and the rank of a commander 
of 6,000, which was the highest dignity of Amirs. And to Nizam- 
ud-din Abmad, who had been the cause of their persevering in the 
conquest of that country, he gave a horse and dress of honour, and a 
rise in rank. And the ranks of tho others also he increased, viz 
raising them from 10 to 20, or from 10 to 30 according to the circum¬ 
stances of each. 6 

In this year the Emperor commanded me to make a translation 
of the Bdmdyana , which is a superior composition to the Mahdbha - 

a I suppose the other was called Nafis " precious/' Sharif means “ noble/* 

• See p. 295 of Text. 

• The thousand rays. 

4 The twelfth month. 

• A standard of the highest dignity. Bloch, p. 60. 

4 These are the three lowest ranks. He means that each was promoted either 
*n$ step or two. 
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rata . It contains 25,000 couplets, 1 and each p/ofc-portion consists 
of 65 letters. 2 The story is about Ram Chand Rajah of Oudh> 
whom they also call Ram. And the Hindus pay him worship as a 
god in human form. And the sum and substance of it is that a 
demon with ten heads named Ravan, ruler of the island of Lanki 
deceived his wife Sita and carried her off. And Ram Chand with 
his brother Lach’hman went to that island. A r ' a great army 
of monkeys, and bears (P. 337) whose number the intellect cannot 
count, gathered together, and threw a bridge of the length of 
400 cos8e$ over the briny ocean, And some of the monkeys they 
say leapt that distance, and others of the monkeys went on foot. 
And there are many contradictory idle tales like this, which the 
intellect is at a loss whether to accept or reject. At any rate Ram 
Chand mounted on the monkeys passed over the bridge, and for a 
whole week made a tremendous fight of it, and killed Ravan and all 
his children and relatives, and put an end to his family which had 
lasted a thousand years. And having entrusted Lank& to Ravan’s 
brother 3 he turned to his own city. And in the opinion of the Hindus 
he reigned 10,000 years over the whole of Hindustan, and then re¬ 
turned to his original abode. And the opinion of this set of people 
is, that the world is very old, and that no age has been devoid of the 
human race, and that from that event 100 thousand thousand years 
have passed. And yet for all that they make no mention of Adam, 
whose creation took place only 7,000 years ago. Hence it is evident 
that these events are not true at all, and are nothing but pure in¬ 
vention, and simple imagination, like the Shahnamah , and the stories 
of Amir Hamzah, 4 or else it must have happend in the time of the 
dominion of the beasts and the jinm —but God alone knows the 
truth of the matter. 


* f Hoka. 

* More accurately 52 syllables. 

* He joined R&m early in the conflict. His name was Vibhisha^a. 

4 An uncle of Muhammad, who named him Asad-ulldK “ Lion of God*' on 
account of his courage and valour. His wonderful exploits are celebrated in 
the Hamtahndmah. 
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V. 

And among the remarkable events of this time was this. They 
brought a low-caste woman into the Audience hall, and said that 
she had become a man, and one of the translators of the JRamayana 
went out of the company of the translators, and saw her, and came 
back and testified that she was a woman, who through shame cover¬ 
ed her face, and uttered not a word. And the doctors brought for¬ 
ward many proofs confirming this matter, and said that such things 
often occurred, (glory to God who rules in his kingdom as he 
will!) 

And in this year Mulld Alim of K&bul, who was very learned, and 
sweet-voiced, and of pleasant (P. 338) conversation, and was the 
most cheerful fellow imaginable, 1 2 * died, and the date was found to be 
given by : “ The greedy man's hair is covered with dust,* ” and the 
Fawdtih-ul-waldyafi is Ips work. 

At this time the thirtieth year from the accession, and the Now- 
roz-i-Sult&ni , 4 * whiph corresponds with the Nowroz-i-jaldli* arrived. 
On the eighth of the month Rabi’-ul-awwal 6 of the year nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-two (992) the entrance of the Sun into Aries took 
place. And the customary fancy bazzaar and festival was held, 7 and 
a great concourse came together, and new-fangled customs came in¬ 
to vogue, and beards were sent flying. And bells—brazen bulls, 
like the calf of Samari 8 —were played, and made a great noise. And 
btlan which are tents looking like domes, and are an invention of the 
Europeans, were set up. And they sacrificed their wealth, and life, 


1 I. by no means a saint. He was no favourite with our author. 8ee 
Vol. iii, p. 163. Text., and Blochm. pp 159, 646. 

2 30 + 70 + 600 + 9 + 41 + 70 * 991. 


* First steps towards saintship. 

4 The new year’s day of the lldhi era. 

4 See Blochm pp. 183, 276. 

• The third month 

7 See above, p 321 Text. 

8 A relative of Aaron according to A1 Qurin. 


• Apparently a mistake for the Portuguese Pavelh&o, Pavillion. 

now edition has 


Lakh- 
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reputation, and religion 1 to their friendship for the Emperor. And 
so many holy souls rushed upon this trial, that they cannot be* num¬ 
bered. And sets of twelve persons, hy turns, and in exactly the 
same same way, became disciples, and conformed to the same creed 
and religion. And instead of the tree-of-diseipleship 3 he gave them 
a likeness ; they looked on it as the standard of loyal friendship, 
and the advance-guard of righteousnness, and happiness, and they put 
it wrapped up in a jewelled case on the top of their turbans. And 
Allah Akbar was used by them in the prefaces of their writings. 
And dice-playing and usury were allowed, and other forbidden 
things in like manner. And gambling houses were set up at the 
Court, and the Emperor lent money to the players at interest 
from the treasury. And borrowing on interest, and giving money 
away to the spectators was looked on as a branch of economy. 3 
He forbade girls before twelve, and boys before sixteen years of 
age to be married. And the story of the consummation of the 
Prophet’s marriage with Qacttqah 4 (God bless % him and his family 
and give them peace !) he utterly abhorred And all his other hereti¬ 
cal attacks on othodoxy who can speak of! Would that my ears were 
filled with quicksilver, so that what things would they escape hear¬ 
ing ! And the failings of all the prophets (God’s blessings, and His 
peace be on them all!) the Emperor cited as reasons for disbeliev¬ 
ing, especially the story of David (P. 339) and Uriah, and the 
like. And whosoever did not agree with his creed, he considered 
worthy of death, and a reprobate, and eternally damned, and gave 
him the nickname of Lawyer and Enemy of the State, but in accord¬ 
ance with the proverb :— 

“ What a man sows that shall he reap,” 
they themselves became notorious throughout the world for the errors 
k jf the most infidel religion ; and the Mujtahid and spiritual director, 6 

i 


1 The V grades of devotion, see above. 

I* Bloch. 203, note . 

( ® R ^kis is a philosophical use of J^la. The word means “ econo- 

as well as “ ability ", “ sufficiency." The whole is sarcastic. 

4 I, e. Aishah , who was only 9 years old at the time. 

4 Viz. A.bu-1-l-Fazl. 
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got the name of Abu-l-l-jahl, yea “ when the ruler is oppres¬ 
sive, the vazir becomes deceitful.” The Emperor considered his 
secular power as subservient to his spiritual power, and so he consi¬ 
dered these affairs the most important of all, and other things as mere 
accessories. And in order to abolish the stall of the glory of our 
religion, he ordered the stalls of the nowrdz to be thrown open 
from time to time for the amusement of the Begums and people 
of the fearam, and the wives of high and low, and on such occasions 
distributed gold. And the important affairs of those, who were 
outside the haram, and marriage contracts and betrothal of sons 
and daughters were transacted in those assemblies. Nothing except 
an official post, and an eye to the Emperor’s friendship, was looked on 
as worth anything. And, however much the Emperor endeavoured 
to remove this bond, yet of Hindu infidels, (who are indispensable, 
and of whom half the army, and country will soon consist, and as 
■whom there is not among the Moghuls 1 or Hindustanis® a tribe 
so powerful), he chuld not have enough. But to other people, 
whatever they might ask for, he gave nothing but kicks and blows, 
and utterly disregarded all their devotion, and zeal, and complaisance. 

In those days A‘zam Khan came by forced marches from Hajipur 
[opposite] Patnah in accordance with his promise. And representa¬ 
tions arrived from Mirza Muhammad Haldm to the effect, that 
Badakhshdn had entirely fallen into the power of Abd-ullah Khan 
Uzbek, for that Mirza Sulaimdn, who had come back from a 
pilgrimage to M^akkah, had seized Badakbshan, and that Mirzd 
Sh&hrukh had fought with the Uzbek, and being defeated by him, 
they bad both of them fled for refuge to Hindustan. 

(P. 340) In the first part of the month Ziqa‘dah 8 of this year a 
communication arrived from Man Singh from the banks of the Indus, 
saying that Mirzd Sh&hrukh had arrived at the Indus, and that he 
had gone to meet him, and had offered him as a present 6,000 rupees, 
and much cloth <fec., and five elephants, and that Mirza Shahrukh 


1 The then dominant race. 
1 Native Musalm&ns. 
a The elevanth month. 
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had then crossed the river Indus. This service of his was favour¬ 
ably received by the Emperor. 

In this year many of the Amirs and magnates of the Empire died, 
and among them was Muhammed Baqi Khan, brother of Ahdam 
Khan, in the district of Karahkatangah, which was his jagir. 

Another was Ghazi Khan Badakhshan, who had obtained leave to go 
from Ilah&b&d towards Ondli, and there he answered to the Apparitor 
of God. During the latter days of his life he had been so weak, that 
they used to take him up in a blanket and bring him to the palace. 
When any one asked him “ How are you ?” He would answer 
“ Thank God, my appetite for avarice is still hearty !” And to any 
one of his importunate servants, when he asked him for anything, he 
used to say: “ My God ! you will also become a commander of a 
thousand, for you appreciate my power of getting on\” One night 
in front of the house of Qulij Khan, where a great company had 
gathered together to break the Past, he interpreted the Surah “ Annd 
fatahnd I struck in; he made his statement, and then was 
angry. I said : “ Thank God, that the dispositions of the great ones 
of the kingdom are becoming known.” He said : (i Perhaps you 
may have imagined that this vehemence was for the sake of a mangab 
of a thousand horse.” I said, “ So it seems.” Many were angry at 
this. Afterwards by the intervention of A^af Khan, baJchsht, we 
read the verse 3 “ Peace is best,” and that trouble was got over. On 
another occasion when he was going from Ilahabad, I had a discus¬ 
sion vith Ghazi Khan for a part of the way on scientific matters 
and the traditional words of the Shaikhs, and then we took leave of 
one another, and that was the last time I met him. 

Aud another was Sultan Khwajah. He also was one of the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him in his tomb (P. 841) 
which was of a peculiar new-fangled kind, they put a grating facing 

\ light of the sun, so that its rays, which cleanses from sins, 
might every morning fall on his face. And they say that tongues 

1 That is, You will never lose anything for want of asking for it. 

3 The initial words of A1 Qur‘6n, XLVIII. 

# A1 Qur'an, IV. 127. See p. 48 note 1. 
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of fire used to rest on his mouth ; hut God knows best the truth of 
the matter. And Mulla Aljniad of Tattah found out a mnemosynon 
with one unit short:— 

“ The Sult&n of heretics.” 1 * 3 

At the beginning of the year nine hundred and ninety-three (993) 
which was the end of the thirtieth year of the Emperor’s reign, Mirza 
Shahrukh and Rajah Bhagvan Das arrived near Fathpur, and having 
sent the Prince Danyai with Shaikh Ibr&him Chishti, and a num¬ 
ber of the Amirs to meet them, they conducted them to the Court. 
And the Emperor gave him a lao of rupees in ready money, an<? 
goods ont of the wardrobe, and three Persian horses, and five ele 
phants, and ever so many camels and mules and servants. 

Mean while the Emperor, in accordance with his established cus¬ 
tom,* married the Princft Sult&n Salim to the daughter of Rajah 
Bhagvdn Dds. And going himself to his house the Emperor cele¬ 
brated the ceremony of manage in the presence of the Qazis and 
nobles. And the sum of two krors of tankahs was fixed at Ufie 
marriage settlement. And they performed all the ceremonies, wh. 
are customary among the Hindus, such as lighting the fire &c., and 
over the litter of the Princess the Emperor ordered gold to be scaty 
tered all the way from that house to the palace:— 

“ From the quantity of jewels and gold, that were scattered, 

Peoples hands were weary of picking them up.” 

And Rajah Bhagvan gave as his daughter’s dowry, several strings of 
horses, and a hundred elephants, and boys and girls of Abyssinia, 
India, and Circassia, and all sorts of golden vessels set with jewels, 
and jewels, and utensils of gold, and vessels of silver, and all sorts 
of stuffs, the quantity of which is beyond all computation. And to 
each one of the Amirs, who were present, according to their station 
and rank, he gave Persian, Turkish, and Arabian horses, with golden 
saddles, &c. (P.342). 

And on Thursday the nineteenth of Rabi‘ ul-awwal 8 of the yes# 

1 60 + 80 + 9 + 1 + 50 1 f 80 + 600 + 6 + t + 200 + 3 - 991. 

9 PV*., of connecting himself with Hindu families. 

3 The third month. 
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nine hundred and ninety-three, the scouts of the army of spring, and 
the advance-guard of the Nour6z-i- Sultdni came up, and according to 
the writings of Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, who has preserved all the 
dates in his history, the thirtieth year from the Accession began. 
But the fact is the beginning of the second cycle from the Ac¬ 
cession started in Atak Banaras from 25th of Rabi‘ul-awwal of the 
year nine hundred and ninety-four, as shall be related 1 hereafter if 
God, He is exalted, will. And at the same time the origin of the mis- 
on the part of the Mirza was forgetfulness of the fact that, on 
fount of the intercalated days, which every three years makes a 
lerence of one lunar month, there is a difference in each cycle of a 
hole year, between the solar and the lunar years. And I, as I had 
no almanack with me, allowed myself necessarily to follow the Mirza, 
and the responsibility rests on him (but Go^ knows best !). More- 
W the Mirza during these years was in Gujrat, and not with the 
ln 4jl ; al Camp. 

To return to our story. He kept the festival in the old manner, 
and held a high feast. And every day he received hospitality from 
every stall-holder 3 among the Amirs, and suitable presents, so that 
even food, and scents, and presents fit for dancing-girls, were admit¬ 
ted into the treasury. And from a commander of 5000, down to an 
Ahadi they were all obliged to bring presents and gifts and offerings. 
And even this worthless atom, who is of no account at all, except 
that I am called an Haz&ri on account of my being honoured 
with lv, btghahs of land, followed the example of the old father 
pf Joseph (peace be on him !) and brought my 40 rupees? and they had 
the honour of being accepted :— 

“ My service is not according to my liking, 

Pray give me another service.** 

At this festival they gave to the eldest prince the rank of comman¬ 
der of* 12,000, and to the next 9,000, and to the third 7,000, and 

1 Text, p. 351. 

8 8ee p. 321 Text 4 infra. 

* Referring to the “ small sum of money whioh Jacob’s sous brought to Pha¬ 
raoh, A1 Qu’ran XII, 88. 
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gave them a separate wardrobe, and royal insignia, and a tumantogh ,* 
and kettle-drum. 

And at the beginning of this year Mir (P. 343) Murtaza*, and 
Khad&wand Khan, the Amirs of the Dak’kin, who had gone from 
the district of Berar against Ahmadnagar, which is the metro¬ 
polis of Nizam-ul-mulk, were beaten in a battle with Qal&bat Khan, 
the Vazir of Nizam-ul-mulk. Then they went to Rajah ‘All Khan 
to Burhanpur. And Rajah ’All Khan plundered them of all their 
elephants, sent 150 of them by his son, Ibrahim Khan, to the Court, 
where he arrived at the festival of Nourdz . After he had done 
homage he presented the rest of the goods, 8 which remained over, 
and stimulated him to conquer the Dak’hin. In consequence of this 
the Emperor made Shah Fath Ullah (whom he afterwards called 
Mir Fath Ull&b), with the title of ‘Azud-ul-doulat and a present of 
6,000 rupees, and a horse and a robe of honour, Qadr-in-chief of the 
districts of Hindustan, and appointed him to the Dak’hin j in order 
that looking after Khan-i-A’zam and Shihab-ud-dm Ahmad Khan 
and the other Amirs, and leading an army into that district he 
might become a rallying point for the Amirs. 

And he left his servant Kamdldi Shirazi at home as his Deputy, 
to bring to Court the lackland Aimahddrs, some of whom still re¬ 
mained scattered here and there. And under him the (Jadrate 
reached its acmd, 1 * 3 4 but afterwards little by little things reached such 
a point, that Shah Fath Ullah, for all his pomp and circumstance, 
Could not make a grant of 5 bigahs of land ! Nay, after with¬ 
drawing the whole of the grants of lands, his duty of collecting 4, 
from them became a mere phantom. The very land in the same 
manner became the dwelling-place of wild animals, and of noxious 
beasts and reptiles, not of Aimahdars and ryots. And now those 
oppressions are chronicled in the books of the acts of the £adrs, al¬ 
though their names are forgotten :— 

1 See P. 346, note 4. 

• Instead of aspdni the Lak’hnou reads atbdbi. 

* Kamdl , a pun on his name. 

4 See Blochm. 274. 
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Of all the Great Qadre naught remains 

In the heart of the Earth but the bones of the Qtdrs .* 

In the month of Rajab 9 of this year news arrived from K&bul, 
that Mirza Sulaiman, who after being defeated had gone from 
Badakhshan to Mirza Muhammad Hakim, had been satisfied (P. 844) 
with one village called Asalu (?). Then with the help of the Uy- 
maqs 3 he fought a battle with the Uzbeks within the boundaries 
of Badakhshan, and gained the victory. He put many of them to 
the sword, and to those whom the sword had spared he gave dresses 
of honour, and dismissed them. And that district found as it were a 
second life : “ He it is who sendeth down rain, after that they 

have despaired 4 ”. 

And in the month of Sbab&n 5 of this year the Kh&n Khan&n, in 
accordance with orders, came by forcedamarches from Gujrat to 
Fathpur, and Muzaffar once more created a disturbance in Gujrat. And 
on account of the great trouble which the Jam* 6 and Amin Khan 
Ghori, governor of Junagarh, gave him, and the tricks they had 
played him, he went and laid seige to the fortress of Junagarh. Qulij 
Khdn remained in Ahmadabad, and Nizam-ud-din Ahmad sent the 
Amirs of that district against Muzaffar, who was not able to with¬ 
stand them. He crossed the marsh of the Rin T (which is separated 
from the salt sea by a distance of from ten to thirty cosses, and enter¬ 
ing the sandy desert of Jaisalmir, there loses itself), and came into 
‘he district of Kacbh. 

At this time Nizam-ud»din Al;imad wrote a letter to me from 
Gujrat, saying that since the Khan Khanan at the time of fsetting 
out [for Fathpur] made a promise, that if he got the Emperor’s leave 
he would at this time bring with him Mulla llahdad Amrohah, and 

&A play on (Judkr-i Htdm and Hzdm-i pudur . 

J The seventh month. 

8 Blochm. 371 n. 

8 A1 Qur&n, XLII. 27. 

• The eighth month. 

6 Blochm p. 516, Elliot, VI, 356; V. 438, and especially I, 495. 

1 The printed text has by accident 
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yourself 1 from the Court. Consequently it is right that he should 
treat you both with every proper politeness, and having got leave 
for you from Court should bring you at once hither. 4s a wise 
man has it: — 

<( And afterwards, whatever may be best.”— 

So I saw at once the Khan Klidnan, when he came into the writ¬ 
ing office, which had been set apart in Fathpur as the translation- 
department. But he, as quickly as possible, was sent off to Gujrat 
(P. 345), and then immediately afterwards Kabul came in the way, 
and so my h >pe of employment, which I had looked on as the key 
of salvation, and a secured provision for life, became clouded over: 
“ wish for nothing, but what God wills.” 

And the Kh&n Khdndn having arrived within 10 cosses of Sarohi, 
determind to take Sarohi and Jalor. And Nizin -ud-din Ahmad and 
Snyyid Qdsim B&rhah hastened thither to meet him, and arrived with 
a large force. The Bdjah of Sarohi brought many presents, and 
give in his submission. And as for Ghaznin Khdn of Jalor, although 
he had an interview with him on this occasion, yet, since before, when 
the Khan Khdndn had gone to the Court, he had exhibited some 
unpleasing actions, and shown tokens of rebellion, the Klidn Khanan 
made him j risoner and brought him to Ahmadabad. He deprived 
him of Jal<5r, and left his own army in that place. 

And some time before this Sayyid Jamdl-ud-din, the grandson 
of Maljmud Barhah, on account of a love affair with one of the 
dancing-girls of the Court by name Siydh Yamin, who may now be 
called Ahrimani, 2 had fled from the Court and gone to the skirts of 
the mountains. There he had collected a force, and kept looting the 
pargannas of that neighbourhood, and robbing on the highways. 
Afterwards he left the skirts of the mountains, and took refuge at 
Patan in Gujrdt with his uncle Sayyid Qasim. Some time after the 
events related above, the Khdn Kbandn, in accordance with a far - 
tndn , demanded him from Patan (which was Sayyid Qasim's jdgir) 
and Bent him bound to Ldh<5r. And eventually lie married Ghaznin 


1 Lit. A certain person. 

* A child of the devil, meaning that she was dead and gone to hell. 
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Khan to the little daughter of Muhammad Wifa, the late treasurer, 
and to please Miyan Fathullah Sharbati, his wife’s brother, he treated 
him with great kindness and consideration, and allowed him to re¬ 
main in attendance at Court. And Sayyid Jamal-ud-din they hung 
on a stake in the same market, 1 * and shot at him with arrows. So 
that was the only exaltation he got from love ! 

And in those days a representation came from M&n Singh and 
Khwajah Shams-ud-din from Atak Banaras (P. 346) to the effect, 
that Mirza Muhammad Haldm had been taken sick, and that Farid- 
nn having set out from Pashawar with a caravan with a view to 
going to Kabul, had had an encounter in the Khaibar pass with the 
son of Roshani 3 the heretic (who was a Hindustani and possessed 
of but little knowledge, and has now gained a reputation as a priest 
of darkness), and being defeated had returned to Pashawar. By 
chance the fortress was set on fire, and l.dbo merchantmen’s camels 
were burnt. And Faridun having escaped from that fire-like 
smoke 8 went towards Kabul by another rou&. Seventy persons 
through thirst, and want of water, perished on that journey. 

Meanwhile news arrived that ‘Abd’ullah Khan 4 had fitted out an 
army of superior numbers against Mirza Sulaiman, and after a 
victory, which was as brilliant as a lamp’s illuminating of a house, 
had expelled him from Badakbsh&n, and seized the whole of that 
country himself. The Mirzd being unable to withstand that army 
fled to Kabul. 

At this time news arrived from K&bul that Mirza Muhammad 
Haldm through drinking habits had brought on a number of con¬ 
flicting diseases, and having fallen sick had developed a palsy. 
And on the twelfth of Sha‘ban of the year nine hundred and ninety- 
three (993) he passed from this dwelling of sadness and deceit, to 
the world of joy and happiness :— 

1 This meaning of nakhkhds is given by Shakespeare. 

9 Elphinston, p 617. 

9 A common expression in the Shihnamah, and very appropriate in this con* 
text. 

4 Uzbek. 
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u See how many are the revolutions of the spheres, 

Which bring from the dust some new fruit. 

When that cypress tree is decked in beauty, 

The wind dashes it to the ground at one blow.” 

And on the third of the month of Ramazan messengers brought this 
mournful news to Court. And the Emperor had to consider to whom 
he should commit K&bul and Ghaznin. At first he wished to confirm 
the government of that country on the children of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim. But when the Amirs represented that the sons of the Mirzd 
were still of tender age, and unable to discharge the duties of 
government:— 

(P. 847) “ Entrust not a hard matter to the young, 

For you must not break an anvil with your fist. 
Protecting subjects, and commanding an army, 

Are not matters of play and joke.” 

Consequently the Emperor wrote a far man in haste, and appointed 
the Kh&n Kh&nan to Gujr&t, and sent *Azud-ud-doulat from the 
Court to Malwah and R&isfn to look after the affairs of the Dak’bin, 
and to help Khan-i-Azam and Shih&b-ud-din Ahmad Khan, who 
had been ordered to conquer the Dak’hin. Then he set off in 
person on the 10th of the month for the Panj&b, and saw the 
new moon of Shaww&l in Dihli. When at the station of Panipat 
be gave a j&gir in the environs of Lak’hnou to Mir Abu-l-Ghais of 
Bokhara, and dismissed him thither. On the 19th of this month he 
arrived at the river Satlaj. And in those days, in the course of 
a week more or less, Shaikh Jamal Bakhtiyar, and Khwajah IsmaTl, 
grandson of Shaikh Islam, who was possessed of the most perfect 
personal beauty, by reason of perpetual wine drinking and continual 
debauchery, passed from this transitory world to the eternal habita¬ 
tion : the one at Lodhiyanah, and the other at T’h&neaar: and this 
enigma was invented to give the date :— 

Hemistich. 

“ The beautiful Bose left the Garden of the World* 91 

And at 8 cones from Si41k<5( Mulla Ilahd&d Amrohah, 8 who had 

1 Bdgh-% Jahdn 41 Garden of the World.” gives 1062 From this take Zdbd 
Gul * 4 Beautiful rose,” which gives 70, and we get 992. This is one too little. 

8 Vol. Ill, Text, p 157. 
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received a wound in his breast, the fever of which had reached 
his heart, took a purgative from Hakim Hasan, and died in the 
course of the day. Death is the awakening [from the drunkenness 
of life]. The draught [of Death] to him was a good friend (God 
have mercy on him ! ) :— 

“ O heart who told you : Cling to earth P 
Put this tender soul of yours into security. 

Consider, since you came, how many are gone, 

At last you are alone, take warning from their going. ” 

And the Emperor sent Qadiq Klidn from the confines of Ldhdr 
to the government of JBakkar. And on (P. 318) 16th of Zi-qa’dah 1 
he encamped on the banks of the river Chanab. At this station 
Shaikh ‘Abd-ur-rahim of Lak’hnou, a frienjj of Mir Abu-l-Ghais and 
Shaikh Muhammad Bokhard (who had come from the Khan-i-Zaman 

to the Court, and had been raised to the rank of Amir, and received 

% 1 

as jdgir the jpargannah of Pathan in the confines of the mountains, 
and at this time had developed a temporary insanity) struck him¬ 
self with a dagger in the tent of Hakim Abu-l-Fatlj. The Emperor 
bound up his wound with his own hand, and gave orders that he 
should be taken care of at Sialkofc. After a time he recovered, but by 
reason of his insanity his affairs slipped from his grasp, and now as 
ever [the verse is true] :— 

“A bad habit, that has once fixed itself in the temperament, 

Will never leave you till the hour of death.” 

And on the 27th of this month of this month he crossed the river 
Behat®. At this stage Muhammad ‘All the treasurer, who had been 
appointed to Kabul, represented, that after the death of Mirza Mu¬ 
hammad Hakim, Faridun Kh4n, and Kaiqabad, and Afrasiyab, the 
sons of the Mirza, who on account of their tender age were not allow¬ 
ed to enter into public business, had by the favour of the Amirs 
been presented to M&nsingh. And Mansingh having left his own 
son, with Khwajah Shams-ud-din Khafi, in Kabul, and having 
spoken kindly to all those people, came and paid his respects to the 
Emperor. 

1 The eleventh month. 

1 The river Jelum. 
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On the fifth of the month Zi-hajjnh 1 Rawal Pindi, which is a town 
between Atak Banaras and Rohtds, became the Emperor’s halting- 
place. And Mansingh brought with him the children and servants of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim. And the Emperor ordered for each of 
them gifts and assistance in money, and proper pensions. And from 
the confines of Atak Bandras he sent Mirza Shahrukh, and Rajah 
Bhagwdn Dds and Shah Quli Mahram, with 5,000 horse to con- 
querd the country of Kashmir. 

And in these days he appointed Isma‘il Quli (P. 349) Khan, and 
Rdi Singh Darbari, against the Baluchis ; and Zin Khan Kokah he 
appointed with a well-appointed army against the Afghans of Sawad 
and Bijor. 

On the eleventh of Muharram* of the year nine hundred and 
ninety-four (994) Atak became the Emperor’s camping-place. Some 
twenty-five years before this a Hindustani soldier had made himself 
a religious teacher, \yth the name of Roshanai, as has been mentioned 
above. He came among the Afghans and made many fools his dis¬ 
ciples; and set up an heretical sect, and gave it currency and lustre. 
He wrote a work called the Khair-ul-bayan in which he set forth 
bis pernicious tenets. When he went headlong to his own place, his 
eon, Jal&lah by name, who was forty years old, came in the year nine 
hundred and eighty-nine (989), when the imperial army was returning 
from Kabul, to pay his respects to the Emperor, and was favourably 
received by him. But through his constitutional impudence both 
hereditary and acquired he fled, and returned to the Afghans, and 
becoming a bandit; he collected many men around him,and blocked 
up the roads between Hindustan and Kabul: — 

u If the egg of a black-natured crow 
You put under a pea-hen of Paradise; 

If at the time of sitting on that egg, 

You give it its millet from the figs of Paradise ; 

If you give it its water from the fountain of Salsabil, 8 
If Gabriel breathe his breath over that egg; 

1 The eleventh month. 

1 The first month. 

1 One of the rivers of Paradise. 
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In the end the young of a crow is a crow, 

And the Pea-hen will spend her trouble in vain.’* 

Consequently with a view to repressing this rustic band of Roshan- 
iis (who are in very truth utter darkness, and hereafter will find their 
interpretation in darkness 1 ) he appointed Kabul as the j&gir of M&n- 
singh, that he might extirpate those rebels. 

In the month of (Jafar of this year the Emperor sent Sa‘id Khan 
Gakkh’har, and the accursed Birbar, and Shaikh Faizi, and Fath- 
ull&h Sharbati, and others, in the train of Zm Khan (P. 350). And 
afterward some days he sent Hakim Abu-l-fath and another body 
of men after the first. And these armies having joined Zin Kli&n 
spoiled the Afghan, and showed no remissness in making prisoners 
of their women and children. And when th«y came down to a Pass 
called Karakar, a person brought news to Birbar, that the Afghans 
intended that night to make a sudden attacks and that if they 
could pass out of that narrow valley, into which they had descended, 
and which was not more that three* or four cosses in extent, their 
minds might be at ease. Night was coming on, when Birbar through 
his wilfulness and stupidity and arrogance, without taking counsel 
with Zin Khan made an ill-timed march, and resolved to pass through 
the defile. And the whole of this head-less army followed in bis 
4rack. And, when at evening-tide they reached the narrowest part, 
the Afgh&us appearing in crowds, like ants and locusts, from all sides 
of the mountains showered down stones and arrows like rain. And 
in that defile of the district of the cave of death through the narrow¬ 
ness of the way, and the darkness of the night the people* lost their 
way, and in the pits they traversed the valley of death. And being 
perfectly helpless and separated one from the other, they sustained 
a great defeat. About 8,000 persons or more were killed. And 
Birbar through fear of his life betook himself to flight, and was 
killed, and so entered the pack of the hell-hounds, andreceived a 
portion of the reward of his base deeds. And some of the Amirs 
and chiefs, such as Hasan Khan Pani, and Khwajah ‘Arab, the 

1 Our author is playing on the word Roshandi which means ‘bright/ 

46 
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Khan Julian’s pay-master, and Mulla Shiri the poet, and a great 
multitude were killed in that night. And who can number the 
captives. And the date was found to be given by “ Alas for Khwd- 
jah 'Arab} with one unit too little. Hakim Abu-l-fath and Zin 
Khan were defeated on the fifth of Ilabi ’ul-awwal 2 of this year, 
and with great difficulty escaped to the fortress of Attak. And 
since (P. 351) they had dared to come after having basely betrayed 
such a prime favorite as Birbar, and their treacheries became 
confirmed, and proved, for some time they were excluded from the 
Emperor’s sight, but afterwards they attained their former rank, 
nay rather they rose higher than before. He never experienced 
such grief at the death of any Amir as he did at that of Birbar. 
He used to say “ Alas, that they could not bring his body out of that 
defile, that it might have been committed to the flames ” ! But after¬ 
wards they comforted him with these words : “ Since he is freed and 

delivered from all Hie bonds of mortality, the light of the sun is suffi¬ 
cient purifier for him, although indeed he did not require any puri¬ 
fication.’* And when a rumour arose that the Afghans were coming 
against Attak, he sent the prince Murad the next day across the 
river Indus, and appointed Rajah Todar Mai to accompany him in 
driving back those rebels. But eventually he recalled his'son, and 
appointed the Rajah to that duty. 

In that mountain district he built many forts. In the other 
direction Mansingh, who had been appointed to go against the 
lioshanais, slew and took prisoners a large body of them. 

At this time news arrived that Mir Quraish, the ambassador of 
*Abd-ull&ii Khan, had arrived with a letter, and that Nazar Bey 
Uzbek, governor of Balkh, with his three sons had come to do pay 
homage to the Emperor, because they had quarrelled with the Khan. 
Consequently he sent Shaikh Farid Baldwin , and a body of the 
Ahadis to meet that caravan. And this body of men on their return 
conducted them through the Khaibar Pass. The Roshanais seized 
the road, and attacked them, but were defeated. 

+ 615 + 772 + 98 « 993 , 

* The third mouth. 
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On the 25th of RaM ’ul-awwal of this year, the sun entered 
Anes, and the thirty-first year of the reign began ; but according to 
Nizami’s reckoning the thirty-second year. And having arranged 
the public audience-room at Attak the Emperor received on that 
day Mir Quraish. And Mansingh (P. 352) came and did homage at 
that festival. And Shaikh Faizi composed a qagidah of "ue, of 
which the initial couplet is the following : — 

“ May the beginning of the second cycle, O Lord ! 

Come from the Source of Vicegerency a propitious era fresh 
conquest. ” 

And let it not be concealed that at this juncture a doubt entii* d into 
my mind as to the proper settling of the beginning of the year from 
the Accession, and the excuse for it has been related above. 1 As a 
matter of fact the son of the Mirza, namedaMuhammad Sharif, who 
investigated the dates in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari after the death of his 
father Mirza Nizam ud-din Ahmad must here be^eknowledged as the 
remover of the error. 

At this time Mirza Shahrukh, and llajah Bagtnvau Das, and Shah 
Quli Khan Mahram, who had come to the frontier of Kashmir and 
reached the Pass of P’hulbas, on account of the arrival of the news 
of the defeat of Zin Khan, saw the best course of action to lie in 
pacification. So they made peace with Yusuf Khan, governor of 
Kashmir. And the product of the saffron-crop, of the shawl duty, 
and of the mint they attached to the royal treasury. And having 
appointed tax-gatherers they gave hack the whole country to Yusuf 
Khan ; and then took him with them to pay his respects to the 
Court, for he expressed a very strong desire to do so. And when 
this peace was not accepted by the Emperor, a number of the Amirs 
were denied access to the Court and forbidden to travel abroad. 
But afterwards on the day of Sharaf-i-aft&b he sent for them and 
allowed them to prostrate themselves. And also on the day of the 
Sun’s entering Aries the ambassador of ‘Abd-ullah Khan, and 
Nazar Bey with his children, came and did homage. Four lacs of 
tankahs were given to Nazar Bey which is equal to 500 Persian 
ttimdne. Here is a copy of the letter of ‘Abd-uliah Khan ****** 

1 P. 34,2 of Text. 

• The letter seems not to have been inserted. 
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Ismail Quli Khan and Rai Singh brought the leaders of the BalooMa 
to the Court. Man Singh was appointed to help Rajah Todar Mai, 
and so the Emperor’s mind became at rest again about that pro- 
vince. 

On the 24th of liabi ‘us-sani 1 of the year nine hundred and 
ninety-four (994) the Emperor started from Attak for Labor. 
And from the banks of the river Behut he sent Isina'il Quli Khan 
in place'of Man Singh to repulse the Afghans, and Man Singh he 
appointed to the government of Kabul. (P. 353.) And he kept 
Sayyid Hamid of Bokhara in Peshawar to help Ismd‘ii Quli Khan, 
and to make a road. 

On the 17th of the month Jam&da’-s-s&ni he arrived at Labor. 
Contemporaneously with these events the worthless head of ‘A 9 af 
Bahadur, who in the neighbourhood of Bahraich had made war against 
the servants of Hakim Abul-Fath, and was killed, [was brought; 
at least] most say, that he died by a natural death, and that they cut 
off his head and brought it to Court. And his head came down roll¬ 
ing from the mountains of Kamaon, and found its resting-place on 
the pinnacles of the fortress of Labor. And thus this disturbance 
was quelled. 

On the 19th of the month Rajab 2 the Emperor married the 
daughter of Rai Singh B’hatta to the Prince Sult&n Salim. 

And at the beginning of the month of Sha‘ban 3 Muhammad Qasim 
Khan, Mir-bahr , an’d Path Khan, the Master of the Elephants, and 
general, started with a number of the Amirs to conquer Kashmir. 
When, before this the Emperor had imprisoned Ydsuf Khan Kashmiri, 
who had come under the safe-conduct of Rajah Baghwan *Das, 
and wished to have him put to death, Baghwan Das in order to 
save his safe-conduct and sense of honour struck himself with a 
dagger. But by the advice of Shaikh ‘Abd’ur-ra^im the heretic, 
be gained his point, and eventually in companionship became a 
partner vyith him 4 . When the Amirs arrived at the Pass of Katril, 

1 The fourth month. 

1 The seventh month. 

3 The eighth month. * 

4 Probably he means, that Baghwan Das became as heretical as Shaikh Abd- 
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Ya'qub the 6on of Yusuf, who had been received among the nobles 
of the Court, and like Muzaffar of Gujrafc had received 30 or 40 
rupees a month, and had fled to Kashmir, and on account of his 
bigotry for the Shi l ah heresy had killed the Sunni Qazi of that place 
with his own hand, laid schemes for disaffection, and gathered round 
him the servants of his father, and considered his father as good as 
dead. He came to oppose the Amirs, and having fortified a defile of 
the mountain, he took up his portion there with a large force. As 
he was altogether a bad fellow part of his men left him, and came 
over to Muharmned Qasim Khan, and some of them in Srinagar, which 
is the capital of Kashmir, raised the standard of revolt. Ya'qub con¬ 
sidering (P. 354) it the most important to stop rebellion in his own 
house returned to the city. And the Imperial army entered into 
the heart of Kashmir without any one t8 oppose them. Ya'qub 
having no power to resist them flew for refuge to the mountains. 
Thus the kingdom of Kashmir at one blow car*e into their power. 
Again Ya'qub collected a force and attacked Qasim Khan, but was 
defeated. Again he made a night-attack, and gained no advantage. 
And the Mirzadah 'Ali Kh&n was killed in this battle. And when 
they had driven him up into a narrow corner, and were on the point 
of making him prisoner, he came abjectly and had an interview with 
Qasim Khan, and went with him to do homage to the Emperor. 
Finally the Emperor sent him before his father to Bihar to Rajah 
Man Singh. And Yusuf and Ya'qub were both of them imprisoned in 
the cell of affliction, and by the sickness of melancholy and spleen 

they were released from the prison of the body. 

On the 19th of Ramazan 1 Mir Quraish the ambassador, with 
Hakim Humam, brother of Hakim Abul-Fath, and Mir Sadr Jahan 
the mufti of the imperial dominions, an inhabitant of the village 
Pihani in the district of Qanouj, were despatched to Transoxonia in 
order to offer condolence to Sikandar Kh&n, the father of Abd-ullah 
Khan. And he sent as a present nearly a lac and a half of rupees, 
and all sorts of gifts of the valuable thiugs of Hindustan by the 
hand of Muhammad Ali the treasurer. 


1 The ninth month. 
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In these days the Itoshanais with about 20,000 foot and 5,000 horse 
came against Sayyid Hamid of Bokhara one of the great Amirs of the 
Sultans of Gujrat. He having withdrawn with the few soldiers that 
he had, gave battle at Peshawar, and was killed. And Zin Khan 
Kokah and Shah Quli Khan Mahram, and Shaikh Farid balchsM were 
sent in that direction to repair this disaster. And Man Singh came 
out from Kabul with all his force to the Khaibar Pass, and fought a 
severe battle with the Roshanais, and defeated them. And there he 
held his ground. The next day they made a general onslaught 
throughout the night and day, and shouting like jackals (P. 355) 
poured their forces down on them from all sides. At this time his 
brother Madu Singh, who with Ishmail Quli Khan was at the station 
of Auhand (?) with a well-appointed army, came to the assistance of 
Singh, Manand the Afghans fled. Nearly 2,000 of them were killed. 

At the same time Mirza Sulaiman who had fought a battle with 
the Uzbeks in Badakhshan, and been partly victorious and partly de¬ 
feated, came from Kabul, and had an interview with Man Singh in 
the Khaibar Pass. Thence he went to Hindustan, and in the month 
of Rab^ul-awwal 1 of the year nine hundred and ninety-five (995) he 
paid homage at Labor. 

Among the notable things which happened is the following: 
Muhammad Zaman Mirza, son of Shah Rtikh, in the twelfth year 
of his age, after his father’s defeat in battle with the Uzbeks, had 
been made prisoner, and ‘Abd’ullah Khan had given him in charge 
to his own teacher and spiritual guide, Khwajah Kabul Beg Baqsh- 
bandi, one of the grandsons of Khwajah Ahrar (God sanctify his 
glorious tomb!), intending that he should include him with the 
other prisoners, and put him to death. And they say that that 
holy man, punished in his stead a prisoner worthy of death, and set 
him at liberty and allowed him to depart. 

At this time Sulaiman Mirza arrived at Court in incognito , to¬ 
gether with some beggars from Transoxiania, and paid homage to 
the Emperor. He received the sum of 1,000 ashrafi as a gratuity. 


1 The third month. 



Thence he went on a pilgrimage, and returned to Badakhshan. The3^ 
he collected a considerable body of men, and fought several times 
some gallant battles with the Uzbeks, and beat them. At last he 
gained possession of the mountain district of that country, and 
collected the spoil. The .Emperor sent to him from Labor by the 
hand of Mir Tughan an AhadC 1 2,000 aslirafi , and a bow, and a 
number of muskets and other valuable presents. For several years he 
made head against the Uzbeks ; but being defeated by them he re¬ 
tired to Kabul. The issue of his affairs will bo related further on, 
if God, He is exalted, will. 

On the eleventh of the month Rabi‘-us-sam of the year nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-five (995) the celebration of the Imperial New Year’s 
Day 35G), and the commencement of the thirty-second, or ac¬ 
cording to the Mirza the thirty-third, ycartfrom the Accession took 
place. And in the manner, which has been before described, the 
feast was held. And other customs were furtheifcintroduced. Among 
them was this, that people should not have more than one legal 
wife, unless he had no child. In any other case the rule should be 
one man, and ono woman. When a woman had passed the time 
of hope, and her menses ceased, she should not wish for a hus¬ 
band. And widows, if they wished to marry again, should not be 
torbidden, as the Hindus forbid 1 2 3 re-marriage. Also a Hindu woman 
of tender years, who could have got no enjoyment from her hus¬ 
band, should not bo burnt. But if the Hindus take this ill, and 
will not be prevented, then in case of the wife of one, who had 
died, one of the Hindus should take the girl and marry her in 
that very interview. Another of these customs was, that when 
the Emperor’s disciples met one another one should say “Allah 
Ahbar , ” and the other should say “ jcilia jaldluhu ”, and that 
this was to take the place of “ Saldm ” and the response “ Salam ”. 
And another was, that the beginning of the reckoning of the Hindi 
month should be from the 2bth and not from the 13th 3 (which was 


1 For the Lak’hnon edition has 

2 Lak’hnou edition reads not 

^Thc « Vrihaspati Mana’ makes New Year’s Day always fall in the 0 f 

the lunar month “ Chait Princep, Jnd, Ant. ii. 155. 
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invention of Rajah Bikramajit, and an innovation of his)f and 
that tliey should fix the well-known festivals of the Hindus accord¬ 
ing to this rule. But it never attained currency, although farmans 
went forth to this effect from Futhpur to Gujrat on one side, 
arid Bengal on the other. Another was that they were to pro¬ 
hibit the basest people from learning science in the cities, because in¬ 
surrections often arose from these people. Another was that a learned 
Brahman should decide the case of Hindus, and not a Qazi of the 
Musalmans. And that if there was any need of an oath, they were to 
put a red-hot iron into the hand of the denier, if he was burnt, he was 
to be known as a liar, but if not, he should be acknowledged as 
speaking the truth. Or else that he should put his hand into boiling 
oil; or that, while they shot an arrow and brought it back, he should 
dive into the water, and ’f he put his head out of the water before 
they returned, the defendant should satisfy the claims of the plain¬ 
tiff. Another was that they should bury a man with his head to¬ 
wards the East and his feet to the West (P. 357) : and he always 
fixed his own going to sleep in this manner. 

In tins year the Emperor sent ‘Abd’ul-Matlab Khan to Bangash 
with a body of men to extirpate the Jalalah Tariki 1 * . And he de¬ 
feated him together with the leaders of Afghan tribes, and slew an 
innumerable number of people, and in retaliation for each prisoner 
taken from Zin Khan’s army he took them men and women to double 
(and quadruple) the number. And the wrath of God, which is a 
sore 3 calamity, ensued on the slaughter and capture of these people. 3 

And in this year, which was nine hundred and ninety-five, the 
birth of Sultan Khusrau, son,of the Prince Sultan Salim by the 
daughter of Rajah Baghvan D&a, took place: and the Emperor 

gave a great feast. 

And among lying rumours, which are one step beyond absolute 
impossibilities, the report was this year promulgated that the accursed 
Birbar was still alive; after that he was safely located in the lowest 

1 L Roushanfif. See p. 361, note. 

s L&k’hnau has &£ instead fo it? . 

3 ’Abd-ul-Matlab went mad soon after. Blochm. p. 403. 
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grade of Hell. The following is a summary of the matter. When 
the malignant Hindus perceived that the inclination of the heart 
of the Emperor was fixed on that unclean one, and saw that through 
his loss he was in trouble and distress, every day they circulated a 
rumour, that people had seen him at Nagarkot, in the northern 
hills, in company with Jogis and Sannyasis ; and that he was walking 
about. And His Highness believed, that ic was not improbable that a 
cat 1 like him, who had become detached from the attractions of the 
world, should have assumed the garb of a faqiv, and on account of 
shame for the misfortune he had sustained at the hands of tho Yusuf- 
zais should not have returned to Court. And the foolish people of 
the Court believed this report, and told all sorts of stories about him in 
Labor. Hub after that an Ahadi had gone to Nagarkot and investi¬ 
gated the matter, it turned out that this report was nothing but an 
idle tale. 

And after this they heard that ho had appeagpd at the castle of 
Kill in jar, which had been in that dog’s jagir. And the Collectors of 
Kalinjar sent a written report to this effect: “ when they were anoint¬ 
ing him with oil 2 a barber, who was a confidant of his, recognized 
him by certain marks on his body, (P. 358), then he vanished." Tho 
Emperor sent a farmdn The Hindu KrorC deceitfully took a 
certain poor traveller, who had been condemned to death, and 
treating him as Bir Bar kept him concealed. And he did not send 
the barber, but in order to keep the matter secret lie made away 
with the poor traveller, and wrote that he was Hir 13ar, hut that 
death had overtaken him before he had attained the felicity of 
coming to Court. The Emperor mourned for him a second time, 
lie sent for the Krori, and others, and kept them for some time in 
the stocks as a punishment for not having told him before ; and on 
this pretext the Emperor got a good deal of money from him. 

In this year Qadi<j[ Khan having gone against the district of 

1 Bdli is Hindi, Sanskr. vidali, Tho rcforenco is again to that story in the 
Amvar-i Sohaili, ed. Ouscley, pp. 274 .s qq. 

2 Tel or tail Hindi and Sanscrit. 

a That the barber should come to Court. 

4i7 
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attah, laid seige to the fort Sihwan, and Mirza Jani Beg, grandson 
of Muhammad B&qi Tarkhdn, who was commandant of that place, 
as his fathers had done, sent ambassadors, gifts and valuable presents 
to the Court. Eventually on the 25th of Zi-Qa‘dah t the Emperor 
sent Ain-ul-mulk back with the ambassadors, and confirmed the 
government on Mirza Jani, and issued a farmdn to forbid (Jadiq 
Khan to molest him. 

At the beginning of Rabi‘us-sani Zin Khdn Kokah was appointed 
to be governor of Kabul, and Man Singh was sent for from that 
place. At the end of this month the Khan Khdnan, Mirza Khan, 
came from Gujrat with that paragon of the age Shah Fath XJ11 Ah of 
Shiraz, who was called Azd-ud-daulat, in haste to Labor. And on 
the 27th of the month Rajah* (Jddiq Khan came from Bakkar. 

A summary of the a$airs of Muzaffar and the Khan Khanan is 
as follows : Muzaffar after his second defeat at Nadot fled, by 
way of Chanpanir, to the district of Surat, and took up his abode at 
Kundal, 1 * 3 which is 15 cosses from Chunagar and 3,000 scattered 
horsemen rallied round him. And he sent a lac of Mahmudis 
and a jewelled dagger and girdle to Amin (P. 359) Khan, and so 
won him over to his side. And the same sum of money he sent 
to the Jam, who had a fixed idea in his mind of conquering Ahatn- 
ddddd, and so excited his cupidity. Amin Kh&u with the finest 
finesse sent him 4 deceitfully to the Jam, Satarsal by name, telling 
him “ You go with the Jam, and I will come after you.” But the 
Jain, playing his cards well, kept him from his purpose, and delayed 
his own movements on the pretext of fitting out his army. Muzaffar 
arrived at a place six cosses from Ahmadabad and there waited for 
the fulfilment of the promise of Amin Khdn Ghori, and the Jam, 
while the Khdn Khanan came in great haste with a strong body 
of men. And Muzaffar despairing of the help of the faithless 5 Amin, 

1 The eleventh month. 

1 The seventh month. 

• Text 333, 7 infra. 

4 Muzaffar. 

4 Punning on his name. 
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and the slippery Jam, 1 * returned in confusion to the mountain dig* 
trict, and took refuge in Dwarka, which is the name of the capital 
of Surat. And the Jam sent his Wakil , and Amin Khan his son, 
through the intervention of Shah Abu Turab, to the Khan Khanan. 
The men of the Jam took a band of men for the Khan Khdn&n 
into the hill country, and there they seized a great deal of spoil. And 
Muzaffar with 1,000 horsemen, consisting of Moghuls and Katis, a 
who were the clan of his mother, went towards Gujrat. He took 
refuge in a place called A'sniyah, which is situated on the bank of 
the river Sarbarmati and is very much delapidated, and is in rebel¬ 
lion from the kingdom of Kulyan (?). And some Amirs, whom the 
Khan Khanan by way of precaution, at the time of his going into 
these dangerous districts, had left for this very emergency, under 
the command of Sayyid Khan Batha fought a great battle, and 
Muzaffar 3 found his name deceptive. And his elephants and parasol 
fell into the hands of the people of the sun 4 * , and many of his people 
were killed. He himself fled to Katiwar, wTiich is outside the 
dependencies of Gujrat. The Khan Khanan returned from Barodah, 
and went against the Jam. The Jam, on the other hand, collected 
a force of 8,000 horse (P. 360), and 2,000 of his servants (they 
say), who had forsworn food, and sworn to die for him, came out to 
meet him. When a distance of 7 cosses remained the Jam sent 
his own son with three elephants, and eighteen Kachi horses, which 
are like Arabs, and other presents to tho Khan Khandn, and tendered 
his submission. 

At this time it was that the Khan Khanan went for the first 6 
time in haste in accordance with a far man to Fathpiir, And Muzaf¬ 
far during his absence with the help of the Katis and other zamin n 
dars f laid seige to the fortress of Chunagarh. Nizam-ud-din Afrmad 
and Sayyid Qasim Barhah, with a body of men, by command of 
Qulij Khan went from Ahmadabad towards Surat, and Muzaffar 

1 Means “cup.” Another pun. 

3 Kdthi. The name of a tribe inhabiting KdtMwdr, Wilson’s Olosi t 

3 Victorious. 

4 Akbar was a great sun-worshipper, see p. 2G8. 

* The second time is mentioned, p. 373. 
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Dot being able to withstand them went towards Gujrat, as has been 
described before. 

After that the Khan Kh&nan arrived at Ahmad&bad by way of 
Sarohi and J&lwar, the Emperor appointed Sh&h Fath ullah Azd- 
ud-doulah, together with Mir Murtaza and Khudawand Khan, to 
govern the district of Bar&r, and sent them in the escort of A‘zam 
Khan and Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan and the other Amirs of 
Malwali and Raisin, and wrote a farman to the fief-holders of that 
neighbourhood, whose names cannot be enumerated, to this effect : 
that they should first take Barar, under the leadership of A'zam 
Khan, out of the possession of the Dak’hinis, and afterwards should 
march in concert on Ahmadnagar. These armies were collected at 
Hindia, which is on the confines of the Dak’hin, and behaved treach¬ 
erously to one another. And A‘zam Khan gave vent to an old 
grudge which he had against Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan for the 
murder of his father, of which he was the instigator, and vexing him 
and Azd-ud-doulab, who was his factotum, he heaped abuse &c. 
upon him in every assembly, and in spite of the respect due to a 
teacher made unusual jokes against ‘Azd-ud-doulah, till Shihab-uddin 
Kh&n went with a vexed heart to Raisin, which (P. 361) was his 
jagir. A‘zam Khan went against him, and nearly brought a great 
disgrace on the reputation of the Empire. And Khvvajagi Fathullah 
haJchshi and other upstarts stirred up the* flames of strife, and 
confusion, but through the good offices of Azd-ud-doulah it all 
ended well. Meanwhile Rajah ‘AH Khan, governor of A'sir and 
Burbanpur, looking on the quarrel in the imperial army as a boon 
to himself, united the army of Dak’hin with his own, and marched 
against them. ‘Azd-ud-doulah went to him and gave him good 
advice, but he could make no impression on his anvil-like heart:— 

“An iron nail will not penetrate a stone. ” 

So he returned thence, and came to Gujrat, to stir up the Khan 
Khan&n to the conquest of the Dak’hin, and bring him with him : — 

“ You have managed the affairs of the world so well, 

That you now turn your hand to the affairs of heaven.” 
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4RR1 Rdjah { AK Khan with the army of the Dak’hin marched 
against A‘zam Khan, who had not the power to withstand him, and 
so retreated to Barar. Neither could he stand his ground there, 
and so having ravaged and laid waste Ilichpur and not remaining even 
there, he hastened to Nadarbar. The Dak’hinis pursued him 
from station to station. A’zam Khan left his army at Nadarbar, 
and went alone with only a few men to Ahmadabad to ask help of 
the Khan Khanan, who was his sister’s husband. The Khdn 
Khanan came out to meet him, and they had an interview at Mah- 
nmdabad at the house of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad. And having by 
mutual consent, or by hypocrisy, made common cause, they agreed 
that Khan-i-A'zam with the Khan Khanan should go to Ahmada- 
bdd to see his sister, and that thence they should set out to repel 
the Dak’hinis. And they sent Nizam-ml-c^n Ahmad with a number 
of the Amirs, who were appointed to that district, to go together to 
Barodah, and those two (P. 3(52) leaders followed him thither. And 
thence A‘zam Khan went in haste to Nadarbar to collect his army, 
and the Khan Khanan went to Behronch. A‘zam Khan wrote to 
him, that since the rainy season was at hand they must keep the 
army for that year in camp. A'zarn Khan went from Nadarbar to 
Malwah and the Khan Khanan from Behronch to Ahmadabad, and 
Rajah ‘All Khan and the Dak’hinis went to their own homes again. 
Five months had passed since this event, wlieh the Khan Khandn 
sent from Atak Banaras, which he also called Atak Katak 1 , a pe¬ 
tition to Court in the following terms : “ Since the Emperor has 
determined to attempt the conquest of Badakhshan, the desire to 
kiss his feet has possessed me, in order that I may accompany him 
in this expedition.” And after the army came from Atak to Labor 
a farmdn was addressed to him, ordering that Qulij Khan and 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad should remain in Gujrat, and that the Khan 
Khdnan should come to Court. This was the cause of the Khan 
Khanan’s coming a second time in haste to Ldhdr, and of his bring¬ 
ing Azd-ud doulah, as has been already related. During the time 
of the Khan Khdnan’s absence the most praiseworthy efforts were 

1 Lak’hnou lithograph has Gang , 

Viz. to see the Emperor, the first time is mentioned, p 371. 
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made by Niz&m-ud-din in Gujrat, which are related at length in 
the TdriJch-i-Nizdmi. 

And in this year Mir Abu-l-Ghays of Bokhara, whose praise is 
beyond the power of the tongue or the pen :— 

“ How can the description of his praise be made 
By a pen more broken than my heart,” 

died at LAluSr of an attack of cholic. This sacred bier was brought 
to Dihli and buried in the Rouzah-i A'ba-i-kiram , and the date 
was found to be given by “ The Mir of praiseworthy disposi¬ 
tion 1 ” ;—(By the Author) 

" I went into his cemetry one day to take warning, 

I saw a world 01 sleepers together in its plain. 

[P. 363] A multitude had gone from this side, but none returned 
from that; 

That I could ask of his state, or news of us reach him. 

In that city of the silent there was a multitude of my 
eloquent ones, 

Gone from the palace of the world to become its guests. 

Of that number was one pure-natured prince, like Bu- 
tur£b a 

Abu-Ghais, whom the Heaven calls a Gous, 3 the pivot of 
the sky. 

Alas ! for my lord of worthy disposition, and of as happy 
fortune, # 

The nature of Muhammad was manifest in his smiling face. 
A Bokhara! through whom Dihli became the Qubbat-ul- 
Isldm : 4 

What is become of thatQubbah, and that Islam, and where 
O God ! is its Musalman ? 

x 40 + 10 + 200 + 60 + 4C0 + 6 + 4 + 6 + 60 + 10 + 200 « 995. 

* A title of ‘Ali. 

* One of the 7 Abddl, mysterious beings which hover round the world. 

4 A title of Basrah, a great place for learnod men. 
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Since he was a derwisL as well as a soldier, if I should meet 
with the dust of his feet, 

I would put it on the eye of my fortune, as though it 
were collyrium of Ispahan. 

At his pillow from the candle of my own heart I burnt a taper, 

Although the light of his poverty was a divine torch. 

I made the bed of his tomb wet with my tears, 

Although the cloud of Mercy washed him with the rain of 
Forgiveness.’ * 

In this year a new command was issued that all people should give 
up the Arabic sciences, and should study only the really useful 
ones, viz., Astronomy, Mathematics, Medicine, and Philosophy. The 
date of this given by the words *• Decline of Learning 1 .” 

And in Sha‘ban of the said year Man Siif^h came to Court. News 
also came that Abd-ullah Khan had taken Hari a , and slain ‘All 
Quli Khan, commandant of that place, together with an immense 
number of Turkomans and inhabitants of the town, and “ the taking 
of Hari s ” was found to give the date. 

In the month Muharram 4 of the year nine hundred and (P. 3G4) 
ninety-six (99G) Man Singh was appointed to the government of 
the districts of Bahar, Hajipur, and Patnah. And on the night 
of the tenth of this month having offered to him, together with the 
Khan Khanan, the cup of friendship, His Majesty brought up the 
subjects of “ Discipleship,” and proceeded to test Man Singh. He 
said without any ceremony : “ If Discipleship means willingness to 
sacrifice one’s life, I have already carried my life in my hand : what 
need is there of further proof ? If, however, the term has another 
meaning and refers to Faith, I certainly am a Hindu. If you order me 
to do so, I will become a Musalman, but I know not of the existence 
of any other religion than these two.” At this point the matter 
stopped, and the Emperor did not question him any further, but 
sent him to Bengal. 

1 20 + 60 + 4 + 80 + 30 + 880 ~ 995 . 

2 Another name for Harat. 

* 300 + 20 + 60 + 400 + 5 + 200 + 10 « 995. 

* The first month. 
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At this time lie gave the government of Kashmir to Yusuf Khan 
Itazawi of Mashhad, and sent for Muhammad Qasim Khan from 
that place. 

On the twelfth of (Jafar 1 of the year nine hundred and ninety-six 
(996) he sent Muhammad (Jadiq Khan to expel Yusuf Zai from 
Sawdd-u-Bajor 2 * , and he gave the j&gir of Man Singh, consisting of 
Sawalik&t 8 &c. to him. And he sent for Isma‘il Quli Khan from 
Sawdd-u-Bajdr, and appointed him to supersede Qulij in Gujrdt. 

In this month Mirza Fuldd Beg Barlds managed to get Mulla 
Alimad the Shi‘ah, on some pretext, out of his house at midnight 
and killed him, because he had reviled the Companions of the Pro¬ 
phet, and “ Bravo ! the dagger of Steel” 4 * gives the date, and another 
suggested “Hell-fire Pig. 6 ” And verily when he was at his last 
breath I saw his face look actually like that of a pig 6 , and other 
persons also observed this phenomenon, God preserve us from the 
wickedness of our souls! They bound Mirza Fuldd to the foot of 
an elephant and dragged him through the streets of Labor, until 
at last he attained the grade of martyrdom. When the Emperor 
sent by Hakim Abu-l-Fath and asked him : “ Can zeal for the faith 
have been the motive of your killing Mulla Ahmad ? ” (P.365) 

He answered, “ If zeal for religion had been my motive, I should 
have turned my hand against a greater one than ho.” He brought 
back this answer to the Emperor, and said, u This fellow is a regular 
scoundrel, he ought not to be allowed to live.” So the Emperor 
ordered him to be put to death ; although on account of his bravery, 
and the intercession of the people of the harem he wished to spare 
bis life. The murdered man went to his own place three or four 
days after his murderer. The Shi‘ahs at the time of washing 
the corpse, are said to have, according to the rules of their sect, 
put a nail into his arms, and plunged him several times into the 

1 The second month. 

8 Text, p. 349, 1. 2 , and 381. 

* Called in the maps Soalcot. 

4 7 + 5 + 10 + 600 + 50 + 3 + 200 + 80 + 6 + 31 + 4 = 996. 

1 600 + 6 + 20 + 60 + 100 + 200 + 10 = 996. 

4 Sec Blochm . p. 206, u. 2 . 
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river 1 . After his burial Shaikh Faizi f d Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl set 
guards over his grave, bnt in spite of all precaution in the year 
when His Majesty went to Kashmir the people of L&hor one night 
took up his gross carcass, and burnt it. 

On the twenty-second of Rabi-us-sani of the year nine hundred 
and ninety-six the New Year’s day of the thirty-third, or thirty- 
fourth, year from the Accession took place. The Emperor, in order 
to beguile the common people, had the public audience-hall which 
consists of one hundred and fourteen porticos, decorated with all 
sorts of ornamentations, such as valuable stuffs and embroidered cur¬ 
tains. And all sorts of edicts contrary to the Law were issued, and 
“ Publication of Heresy 2 ” gives the date. 

At this time Qulij Khan came from Gujr&t to pay homage, 
and brought all sorts of presents. And a % command was issued, 
that he in conjunction with Rajah Todar Mall (who had become 
a very imbecile old man, and whom one night ^about this time a 
rival had lain in wait for, and wounded with his sword, and grazed 
his skin) should conduct the administrative and financial concerns of 
the Empire. In this year the Rajah of Kamaun, who had never, nor 
his father or grandfather before him, (God’s curse be on them !) seen 
an Emperor even in imagination, came from the Saw&lik hills to 
pay his homage to the Emperor at Labor. He brought all sorts of 
rare presents, amongst which were a Yak, and a Musk-deer, which 
through (P. 36G) the heat of the atmosphere died on the way. I 
saw it, and it was in form like a fox, and two small tusks prejeoted 
in front, and instead of horns it had an elevation, but since the lower 
half was wrapped up, it could not be seen. They said also that there 
were men in that country, who had wings and feathers, and could 
fly ; and also in that kingdom a mango-tree which gives fruit all 
the year round. They told the tale, but God knows if it is true ! 

In these days Hakim Ayn-ul-mulk arrived with the ambassadors 
of Mirzd J&ni 3 , and brought all sorts of presents, and ky Ame the 
recipient of His Majesty’s kindness. 

1 8ee Blochm. p 207, n. 1 . 

a 800 4- 10 + 6 + 70 + 40 + 70 + 80 + 10 + 10 + 400 — 998 
is spelt with only one but to make the date right it must be written 
with tathdid. 

3 See p. 870. 

IS 
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In tlie month Jamada'-l-awwal of the year nine hundred and 
ninety-seven (997) I finished the translation of the RAmaya^a, 
which had taken me four years. I wrote it all in couplets, and 
brought it to the Emperor. When I wrote at the end of it the 
couplet :— 

“ We have written a story, who will bring it to the Emperor? 

We have burnt our soul, who will bring it to the Beloved ?’* 

it was much admired. The Emperor asked me, “ How many sheets 
does it contain ? ” I answered, “ The first time, when written con¬ 
cisely it reached nearly 70 sheets, but the second time, when written 
more at length, it was 120 sheets.” He commanded me to write a 
preface to it, after the manner of authors. But since it was no such 
great recovery from my^.former falling out of favour, and a khutbah 
would have to be written without praising God and the Prophet, I 
dissimulated. And^rom that black book, which is naught like the 
book of my life, I flee to God for refuge. The transcription of atheism 
is not atheism, and I repeat the declaration of faith in opposition to 
heresy, why should I fear^ (which God forbid !) that a book, which was 
all written against the grain, and in accordance with a strict command, 
should bring with it a curse. O God ! I verily take refuge in Thee 
from associating anything with Thee, and 1 know, and I beg thy 
forgiveness for that which I know not, and I repent of it, and say : 
“There is no God but AUAb, and Muhammad is the Prophet of 
Allah ”. And thus my penitence is no penitence caused by fear. 
May it be accepted at the Court of The Gracious and Liberal! 

At this time they brought an imposter Shaikh Kamal BayAni 
by name (P. 367) from the banks of the river R&wi and affirmed 
that in tho midst of conversation he had in the twinkling of an eye 
gone over to the other side and called out “ So and so go home! ” 
So the Emperor took him privately to the banks of a river and 
said: “ We are fond of investigating this sort of thing. If you 
can show us this miracle, all the wealth and dominions that we 
possess are yours, and we will become your property.” When he 
made no sort of answer, the Emperor said: “ Very well then we 
will bind you band and foot, and cast you from the top of the Castle. 

If you come out of the water safe and sound, well and good, if not, 
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jqu will have gone to hell **. 13eing brought to bay he pointed* to 
his stomach and said : “ I have done all this merely for the sake 
of filling this hell of my own ! *’ The impostor had a cunning) 
son, who lived at Ldhor. While he was speaking, his son at the time 
of evening prayer, went to the other side of the river, and using 
the name of the person addressed, shouted out in a voice like 
that of his father: “ So and so go ! **, while the impostor on the 

pretence of performing the ablutions had gone down to the edge 
of the river and hidden himself in the stream. Another time, when 
the Emperor had sent him to Bakkar, he there also set up a claim 
to working miracles, and performed in the presence of the Khdn 
Khdnan, and Doulat Khdn, his wakil> a hundred similar wonders. 
On Thursday evenings, dressed as a juggler, he used to show a hand, 
and head, and foot, all separated. 1 

He made Doulat Khan Afghan, who*was the Khan Khdnan*s 
factotum and time damnee his disciple : — 

u A common person, if raised in rank above the sky. 

Is but a common ass, and he that believes in him is less than 
an ass.” 

The Khan Khdnan also became a believer, and swallowed the 
deception. And that cunning lad 3 having taken a golden ball from 
the Khdn Khdnan for the sake of that impostor of a Shaikh, said : 
“ Elijah (peace be on him !) has sent you a request, and requires this 
ball in the water. By deceit and fraud he threw a brazen ball into 
the water in the sight of the Khdn Khandn, and the golden ball 
(P. 368) he carried off by his trickery.** 

In this year the Etnperor called to mind my gift of the book, which 
I was translating, and one day lie ordered Abu*l-Path to give me a 
shawl from the privy wardrobe, and a horse and my expenses. Then 
he said to Shah Fath-ulldh ‘Azd-ud-doulah: “the whole of Basawar 
is hereby given to you as jdgir , with all its charity-lands,** and 
mentioning my name he said, “ There is a certain man of Badd6n t we 
have of our own will changed bis madad-ma'&ith without abatement 
from Basdwar to Badddn. 


1 See Price’s Memoirs of Jahangueir, p, 99. 
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j Sbdh Fath-ullah presented in a bag an offering of 1000 rupees 
which by oppression and secret false accusations he had tyrannously 
exacted from the wretched widows and orphans of the aimah -holders 
of Basdwar, saying that his collectors had saved it from the charity- 
lands. The Emperor made him a present of it. Not three months 
elapsed after this event, when Shah Fath-ullah died. 

When my farmAn was signed, I took a yeai*'s leave, and went first 
to Basdwar and then to Badddn. Thence I had in my mind to go 
to Gujrat to see Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, but adverse circum¬ 
stances occurred, which prevented my carrying this intention into 
effect:— 

“ I am not vexed that my affair 
Turns out not well, but ill, 

If it happen, let it happen ; if not, acquiesce, 

[Who knows] what will happen ! ” 

In this year Sayyid ‘Abd-ulldh Khdn Ohoug&n JBegi, and Mirza- 
dah ‘All Khdn, who were of the most esteemed Amirs, died in 
Kashmir in the following circumstaitces. Sayyid c Abd-ullah Khdn 
on the twelfth of the month Rabi‘ ul-awwal 1 cooked some food in 
the name of the Soul of the Prophet (God bless him, and his family, 
and give them peace ! ), and gave some gold to the poor, and having 
sincerely repented of his sins went out hunting with Mirza Yusuf 
Khdn, and caught a fever, and gave up his soul to the Beloved. 
And Mirzddah ‘All Khdn, was killed one year before (P. 360) thus, 
on the night when Ya'qtib made a sudden attack on Muhammad 
Qdsim Khdn :— 

Alas 1 for the friends of spiritual insight, 

With whom we were but a short time together. 

Alas! for our friends of earthy composition, 

Who have left this dust-heap like the wind. 

Alas! that this blood-weeping eye of mine, 

Sees not now a trace of them. 


Th« third month. 
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They spake for a little while, they are now silent, 

They are vanished from the memory of their friends. 

Of all those consolers not one remains, 

I and grief are left, for all my friends are gone. 

How shall I lay my drowsy head on the pillow, 

When my friends have made their pillow on the clay. 

My heart desires the corner of solitude, 

I have no desire for the companionship of any one. 

Alas! that those, who now sit behind the veil of secrets, 

Are not gone to a place whence they can return. 

When in confusion on that bed of sorrow 
I fell like clay, and settled like dust, 

Over that mortal-clay I raised many a cry: 

To my ear no answer came from any. 

On the twenty-second of Jamada’-s-sani 1 of the year nine hundred 
and ninety-seven the Emperor set out from Kabul for Kashmir, which 
he called his private garden. He left the ladies of his hcircim with 
the young prince Sultan Murad at Bhimbar, where the road to Kash¬ 
mir begins, and went on by forced marches. When he had visited 
that beautiful country, he sent a farman to the Prince ordering 
him the take the haram on to Itohtas and there await the Emperor’s 
arrival. 

At this time that wonder of the age Shah Fath-ullah of Shiraz 
developed a burning fever in Kashmir, and since he was himself a 
skilled physician, he treated himself by eating pottage, and howevei 
much the Hakim ‘All forbade it, he would not be prevented. So 
the exactor Death seized his collar and dragged him off to the 
eternal world. He was buried on Takht-i-Sulaiman, which is a 
mountain near (P. 370) one of the cities 2 of Kashmir, by the side 
of the tomb of Sayyid 'Abd-ullah Kh&n Choug&n Begi. And that 
king of poets Shaikh Faizi wrote as an elegy on him a tarkibband , 8 
of which the following verses form a part :— 

1 The sixth month. 

* F*>., Srinagar, «. Kashmir the Capital. 

* See Gladwin’s Dissertations, fc., p. 89. 
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u Again that time is come whan the world falls out of gear, 

On the world of Intellect at midday the banner of evening falls. 
All the treasures of property fall into the hands of the base, 

All the flood-tears of adversity fall into the cup of the generous. 
Truth loses the clue of the investigation of its object, 

Meaning deserts eloquence, and logic falls out of speech. 

The tongue of folly wags heedlessly in talk, 

Propositions are falsely stated, and proofs are inconclusive. 

The heart of those who in the world seek perfection remains in 
eternal defect, 

Like unripe fruit which falls suddenly half-ripened from the 
branch. 

r ihe spiritual child of the precious mothers 1 of excellence 
Was the father of the fathers of spiritual insight, Shah Fath- 
ullah Shirazi, 

Two hundred Bu-iia 9 ars 3 and Bu-'alis 3 passed away before he 
appeared. 

Many a dealer of this kind does Fate hold beneath its shop. 
Sometimes with the camel-litter of the Peripatetics he went 
round the world, 

Sometimes in the train of the Platonists he traversed the heavens. 
Ihe age was proud of his perfect nature, 

In the time of Jalal-ud-din Akbar Glidzi. 

The Emperor of the world had his eyes full of tears at his death, 
(P. 381) Alexander wept tears of regret because Plato left the 
world!” 

On the twenty-seventh of Kama*£n<of this year the Emperor in- 

tending to go to Kabul went by way of Pak’hJi to the fortress of 
Atak. During this journey Hakim Abu-l-fath died at the halting, 
place of Damtdr, 8 and was buried in Husn Abdal 


» Is unlftf andlifthere seems to be an indirect reference to the -‘four 
elements ” and the “ nine heavens." 

* A name of Al-F6ry6b( a great Ar&bio Doctor who died 843 A. H. 

• A name of Ibn Sina (Aveoennaj who died 428 A. H. 

4 The ninth month. 

4 See Blochtn. p. 584. 
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* The caravan of the Martyr has passed on before; 

Consider ours too as past, and reflect. 

To outward reckoning we have lost but one body. 

But in the reckoning of the Intellect more than thousands. 9 ’ 

And “ May God give him his reward” 1 was found to give the date. 

And outside of Atak, where the camp was, the Prince with the 
haram met the Emperor. From this halting-place Shahbaz Kh&n 
was appointed to go and repel the remnant of the Yusufzai Afghans. 
On the twenty-second of Zi-qa*dah 2 of this year the Emperor arrived 
in K&bul. At this time Hakim Ham&m and (Jadr Jahan returned 
from being with Abd’ull&h Khan, and brought a book of ‘Abd-ull&h 
Kh&n’s treating of Union and Conjunction. 

In the year nine hundred and ninety-eight IMjak Todar Mai, and 
Bajah Baghwan D&s Amir-ul-umard, who had remained behind at 
Ldhor hastened to the abode of hell and torment, and in the lowest 
pit became the food of beasts and scorpions, may God scorch them 
both ! And they found the mnemosynon : “ One said: Todar and 
JBaghwdn died ; ” 3 4 and another made these verses on him :— 

“ Todar Mai was be, whose tyranny had oppressed the world, 

When he went to Hell, people became merry. 

I asked the date of his decease from the Old Man of Intellect : 

Cheerfully replied the wise Old Man : He is gone to Hell* 

(P. 372). On the twentieth of Muharram of the year nine hundrB 
and ninety-eight (998) having assigned the government of Kdbul M 
Muhammad Qasim Khan, Commander-in-chief by land and sea, thel 
Emperor returned towards Hindtist&n. He appointed A‘zam Kh&n 

l 600 + 4 + f + 10 + 300 + 60 + 7 + 1+ 4+ 5 + 1+ 4- 997. 

* The eleventh month. 

*2 + 6 + 20 + 6 + 1 + 60 + 400 + 6 + 4 + 200 + 6 + 40 + 200 + 

4 + 60 + 4 « 998. 

4 6 + 10 + 200 + 80 + 400 + 204 + 3 + 6 + 60 + 40 - 998. 
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to tbe government of Gujrat, and sent a farman ordering him to 
remove from Malwah to that place, and sent for Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad to return to Court. He gave Jounpur to the Khan Khanan 
instead of Gujrat, and Malwah was given to Shihab Khan. And 
A*zam Khan to spite Shihab Khan laid Mdlwah waste, and levelled 
it all to the ground. 

At this time Ivhudawand of the Dale’bin, the heretic, to whom the 
sister of Abu-1-Fazl had been married in accordance with the Em¬ 
peror’s command, and who had received the town of Kan in the 
district of Gujrat, went to the abode of Hell. And the mncmosynon 
was found: “ Khudawand of the Dak’hin is dead. 1 ” 

And on the fourteenth of Jamada-l-awwal of the aforesaid year 
the entrance of the Sun into Aries, which began the thirty-fifth year 
from the Accession, took place. And the Emperor sent orders for 
the decoration and reparation of the Diwankhanah of Labor, and on 
the second day of Nouroz that city became the royal camping-place. 
And on the third day Nizam-ud-din Ahmad having travelled six 
hundred cosses in twelve days, with a body of camel-riders, arrived 
and did homage. The Emperor ordered that all the camel-riders 
should enter the city just as they had arrived ; and it was a wonder¬ 
ful sight, and led to boundless favours from the Emperor. 

At this time, after the death of lkighwau Das, the Emperor gave 
to Man Singh the title of Rajah, and sent him a farman of condo¬ 
lence, in which were written kind and gracious messages beyond all 
bounds, and sent with it one of his own dresses of honour, and a 
In -guardsman’s horse. And on the day of the “ Honouring of 
Th 10 ® un ” ^he coni P^ er of this epitome came from Badaun to Court, 
^tnd met Mirzd Nizam-ud-din Ahmad after a separation of seven 
years. 

(P. 373). In this year A‘zam Khan went from Gujrat to conquer 
the countries of Surat and Junagarh. And the Jam Satr Sal, and 
Doulat Khan the son of Amin Khan Ghori, who had succeeded his 

1 Read $ instead of $ and wo get the correct date, viz., GOO + 4+1 

+ 6 + 50 + 4 + 4 + 20 + 55 + 40 + 200 + 14 — 998. 

* The fifth month. 



father, being beguiled by temerity and the number of his retinue/ 
came to meet him with a body of men amounting to nearly twenty; ; 
thousand, and a great battle took place :— 

“ Though that army be as numerous as ants or locusts, 

The ant will be killed when it falls on the road.” ’ 

A‘zam Khan divided his army into seven sections, an’d fought 
such a battle that anything approaching it Inis’ never been described. 
Ivbwajah Uafi‘ Uadakhshi leader of the left wing, who was a youth 
distinguished for his valour and courage, and Muhammad Husain 
Shaikh, who was one of the old Amirs, attained the felicity of martyr¬ 
dom. And of the division of the vanguard Shah Sharal-ud-din, 
brother's son to Abu Tnr.-ib, was also nmrtyrcd. And of the in-, 
fide Is four thousand men went to llell in the company of the son of 
the Jam, who was his father’s vicegerent :— % 

“ Tins stock which was drunk '..trough the passing of the cup x 
l'ehold now it is desolate and with his cup broken 1 *• 

Tiie king of the world is drunk with the joy of wine, 

JJocauso the Jain is come into the king’s hand.” 

This victory took place on the first day of the week, the sixth of 
°’iawv;ui i of the year nine hundred and ninety-eight (*.){)S), and 
jluiikh Faizi found the date to he given by “A glorious victory.” 1 

In this year at Ahmadabad that Pattern of learned and profound, • 
sages, the author of comprehensive works, the wise unto God, Shaikh 
, Wajih-ud-din answered, “ Adsmn ” to God’s Hetur’s call, and “ Shaikh 
[} Wajih din ” was found to give the date : 5 

k - There is a pun on the name Jdm which also menus “ ijup " ; also on dam ■' 
g tl passing ” and “age. 1 * 

2 That is, has broken up the assembly. . 

3 Thu tenth month. 

1 80 + 100 + 6 + 8 + 1 + J00 f 70 + 7 + 10 f 7 h 1>i - «;»•*. yhich 
«n ono too nmny. •' . 

* iJuU + 10 4- Mil) + 0 + 3 f LO f i) + 4 + Li) + ju . 'j*j8 ‘ f 'f 
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“ May God have mercy on him, abundant mercy ! ” 

In this year too Shaikh Cbayan Lad ah 1 successor to Shaikh ‘Abd- 
uhaziz of Pihli, who was the chief orthodox religious teaclier in the 
town of Sihnuh (P. 1) departed this life, and one of his pupils 

found the datb “ Truth of religious poverty.” 3 

At this time the Emperor took aw.iy Jounpur from the Khan 
Klwinan and gave him the government of Multan and Bakkar, and 
appointed iiim to suhdue the kingdoms of Sind and Baluchistan, 
ami to settle the hash of MLza Juni. And in the month JJabFus- 
sani of the year nine hundred and ninety-nine the Emperor 

despatched to that quarter the Khan Khauan, with a number of re¬ 
nowned Amirs, such as Shah Peg Khan, and Savyid Biha-ud-dm 
Bokhan and Mir Muhammad Martini Bakkari and others, and a 
hundred elephants with them. And the prince of poets Shaikh Faizi 
found the date “On f.>r Tatali l” 3 

In this year came from M illwah the news of the death of Shihab- 
ud din Khan, and “ I am Shihah Khan” 4 was found to give the 
date ; and another was “ Base of disposition.” 5 

At this time the Emperor ordered them to rewrite in any easy style 
the history of Kashmir, which Mulht Shah Muhammad of Shahabad, 
who was a learned man, and a collector of all learning From both 
traditional and logical sources, had translated according to orders 
into Persian 1 made a compendium in the course of two months, 
and wrote this verse at the end of it: — 

“ In the course of one or two months, 

In accordance with the Shah’s command, 

This hook was written in black, 

Like the down on the cheeks of the fair.’* 

. t * Our author in V«»l. Ill, p. 110 s.iys that Ltuluh Sulinuh is a town about 18 
v-; tone* from Dihii. 

y.i' * $ + 100 + 10 + 100 + 100 + 80 + 100 + 200 - yyS. 

• UK) + yo -t l +■ + 5 i':u. 

4 300 + 6-t i + 2 * ooo t- l + 60 + to a yyy. 

’ 4 700 + 40 + 10 + 40 -r 1 + 30 • 1 + 6 + yo + l + 80 - 990. 




presented it, and it was put into the Imperial library, and it is read : 
as a sample. ^ 

In this year Shaikh Ibrahim Chishti died a natural death at : 
Fathpur, and having hid adieu to a world of wealth, went to*' 
give an account of it to his Creator. Of all this a sum of twenty- 
five lerors of ready money together with elephants and horses and ■ 
other chattels were appropriated by the Imperial treasury, and the 
remainder became the portion of his enemies, who were his sons and 
' .6s. And since he was noted and notorious for avarice and 

"vice, and was accursed, “ llase of disposition” 1 (P. CI7*3), and u Vile 
Shaikh” 2 became the mnemosi/ non of his death. 

In this year many of the chief uiou of Labor died. Of this num¬ 
ber were Khanjari Turk, who died of emerods ; and Shaikh Ahmad 
the younger brother of Shaikh ‘Abd-ur-rah^n by a fatal accident with 
an elephant; and Mullii ‘IJili of Shiraz, the celebrated poet, of 
an ordinary 3 4 bodily ailment. And at the mogxmt of departing he 
uttered the Rubai :— 


" Urfi! it is the last breath, and still tlmu art intoxicated, 

After all of what value are the goods thou hast packed ? 
To-morrow the Friend with the ready-money of Paradise in his 

[hand 

Will ask for your wares, and thou wilt have an empty hand.” 

And since he had said a great many impolite words against the 
doctors, both ancient and modern, they found out this mnemosynon 
for his death : — 

Said “ Urfi: 0 Death thou, art hut a young h ind 
And another “ Enemy of God.” 5 

1 Seo above, p. 336, w. 5. 

3 300 4- 10 4 - 600 4 - 30 + 10 40 -= 1000, ono too many. 

* Punning on his name. 

4 70 4 - 2uO *■ bO + 10 + 3 + 6 4 - 1 + 50 4 * 5 + 40 4- 200 x 20 + 300 

4 - 44 4 10 — 000. ( ' _ 

s 4 4 - 300 + 40 + 50 + 60u t 4 4 1 « 000. 
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j At. tins time* link fin Hamain praised the book Mn'jamtiLbuldanl, 
which is comprised in some two hundred sheets, and represented to 
the Emperor that it should be translated from the Arabic into 
Persian, since it contained a host of strange stories and wonderful 
sources of profit. Accordingly he assembled ten or twelve men of 
learning, both Persian and Indian, and apportioned the book among 
them, and the amount of ten sheets lell to my portion. I translated 
it in the course of one month, and presenting it before any of the 
others, made it an excuse for asking leave to go to iladaim, and it 
was accepted. 

On the twenty-fourth of the month Jamdda’l-awwal of the 
year nine hundred and ninety-nine the Assembly of the New 
Year was arranged as in former years. This was the beginning of 
the twenty-sixth year fro _ i the Accession. And among the different 
edicts, which were fixed in this year, is the forbidding of (P. 37(5) 
flesh of cows and buffaloes and sheep and horses and camels. Another 
was that, if a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, 
they should not prevent her ; but she should not be forced against 
her will. And that they should not circumcise a hoy before twelve 
years of age, and then be could choose for himself, whether it should 
be done or no. 

And another was that if any one should eat with a butcher they 
should cut oil* his hand, but if he belonged to the butcher’s rela¬ 
tives, they should cut off only his little linger. 

In this year Llaji Mir/a Beg Kabuli, who had gone to ‘All Edi, 
ruler of Little Tibet, brought his daughter and married her to the 
^ eldest prince. 

, And 3 a treatise was written concerning the manners and customs, 
ami religious sects of those people from the account of Mirza Beg, and 
Mulld Talih Isfahan!, who had gone there a second time as ambassa¬ 
dor. Those who wish for a full account had better refer to fcho 
book. If not he can read the Afcb'inidmah , in which is a descrip¬ 
tion of the cities of Hindustan and Kabul, and Tibet and Kashmir. 

T, 1 Blochm., p 106. 

Lak’buau text has^ instead of 
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Towards the end of Shaban 1 of this year the Emperor allowed v < 
Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad to go to fcho parganna of Shamsabad, , 
which had been given him as his jdyir. And the son of his mater- ^ 
nalaunt, Muhammad Ja'far by name, a very able young man indeed, 
and a regular Bahadur in lighting and friendship fell in action at 
that place, and the following nine mosy non was found for the date :— 

“ When Ja £ far attained the diploma of martyrdom from the Court 

of the Judge, 

The date of his year was : Ja l far is become a pure martyr .” 


The Emperor gave Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad live months’ leave 
of absence. And when the aforesaid Mirza represented that my mo¬ 
ther was dead, and asked leave for mo*to go and comfort my 
brothers and sisters, the Emperor reluctantly gave me permission. 
And when the CJadr Jahan repeatedly told m%to do sijdah , and I 
did not do so, he said * Get along then.’ So the Emperor was vexed 
with me and gave me nothing. At any rate I went with the Mirza 
to Shamsabad, and there (1\ 377) I fell ill, and going to Badai'm and 
visiting my relatives they occupied themselves in preparing plasters 


and cures. The Mirza hastened to Labor. And on account of tho 
book Khirad-afzd, which had disappeared from tho Library, and con- ■ 
coming Salimah Sultan Begum’s study of which tho Emperor re¬ 
minded me, (and though many messengers consisting of my friends 
started for Badaun, on account of certain hindrances they nover 
arrived,) an order was issued that my madud-ma'dsh should bo 
stopped, and that they should demand tho book of me nolens volens . . 
And the aforesaid Mirza (may he be steeped in God’s mercy,) did 
me many acts of kindness in secret. But Shaikh Abu-1-Fazi did, 
not lay my repeated representations before the Emperor, so that no , 
refutation at all should reach his ears. 

In Shaw will 3 of this year four persons of the confidential servants of * 
the Court were sent on an embassy to tho four rulers of the Dak’hin. 7/ 


1 Tho eighth month. , 

• Tilt) tenth month. . 
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Shaikh Faizi was sent to Rajah ‘All Khan ruler of A sir and Buvhan- 
pur. And Amin-ud-din, who was formerly called Muhammad Amin, 
and at his own “'pedal request got the name of Amin-ud-din, was sent 
. to Eurhan-ul-mulk, who had left the Court, and with the help of 
friendly Amirs had raised himself to the Sultanate and assumed abso¬ 
lute power in Ahmad-Nagar, which was the place of his ancestors. 
And one, Mir Muhammad Amin by name, who was a former servant 
of (,'iidiq Khan, was sent to ‘AMil Khan ruler of Rijapur. And Mir 
Munir was sent to ^utb-ul-mulk tlie ruler of (lolkandah. The order 
was that Shaikh Fai/A should deliver his loti or to Rajah 6 Ali Khan, 
and then go on to Rurhan-ul-mulk. And there the friendship be¬ 
tween the Shaikh and Imin-ud-diu came to an end, and ended in a 
quarrel. 

In this year the Empwor’s constitution became a little deranged 
and he suffered from stomach-ache and cholic, which, could by no 
means he removed. In this unconscious state he uttered some words 
which arose from suspicions of his eldest son, 1 and accused him of 
giving him poison, and said : 

“ Raba Shaikhi'C (P. 37S) Ji since all this 
Sultanate will devolve on thee, why 
Hast thou made this attack on me : — 

To take away my life there was no need of injustice, 

1 would have giv n it to thee, if thou luuUt asked me. ,, 

And lie also accused Hakim Hainan, in whom he had the most 
v perleet confidence, of giving him something. The eldest Piince ap¬ 
pointed some of his own confidants to watch the movements of the 
Prince Mmad. In a short space of time the Emperor’s sickness was 
' changed into health, and the people of the harem and the Shahzadah 
, Murad told this incident to the Emperor. 


1 Prince Salim, afterwards Jahangir. 

* Jahangir says in his Memoirs ( Thziik , p 
i name. 


by this i 


1) that his father always called 
Shadhii is the vocative plural m Hindustani. 
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On this account on the twelfth of Zi-liajjah H of this year the Em- ' 
♦peror gave the government of Malwuh to the Prince Sultan Murad, K 
who was entitled Pahari.* On appointing him to this government, ho 
granted him a pennon, kettle-drum, martial music, and a royal 
standard, 1 ami all the paraphernalia of royalty^ aud he conierred o;i him 
a royal sleeveless dress of honour, which is an honour conferred only on. ■ 
princes. And he appointed Isma il Quli Khan as his wai'il , and other 
great Amirs he appointed as his attendants, and stmt them with him, in 
order to set the distance between East and West between the two 
brothers, and that they might remain safe from the vain troubles of 
Empire. With the hope of further victories numbers of persons from 
every side gathered round the Prince, whom on the plea of the “golden 
mean ” 2 they thought superior to the other princes in majesty and 
pomp. Having gathered together an immemv army from the environs 
of A'grah, (Junnauj, and Gualyar, he fought in the neighbourhood 
of jNarwar several engagements with Madhuk;^" the zunrimhir of 
U'lidchah, 1 who was distinguished above all the Rajahs of Hind for 
his retinae and army, and had raised a rebellion in those parts ; and 
defeated him. He lied and betook himself to the mountains and 
jungles, where he infested the roads, and killed many people, and 
took heavy black-mail from the caravans. The army of the Prince 
(P. 1370) were put to the greatest straits by his robberies, and desert* 
ed him in every direction, lJut at that time Madhukar died a natural 
death, and went to Hell, liis son came \ 'itblitting offerings, and 
had an interview with the Prince, who sent him with Yar Muham¬ 
mad, the son of (^idiq Khan, (who acquired the title of Yar, and is 
still known by that name) to do homage at Labor. 

The Prince took up his abode at Cjjain, and numbers of the men, 
who were appointed as his retinue, on account of his had conduct in 
all relations of life, and court and ceremonial, and in his over-weaning 
pride and arrogance, in which lie imitated his illustrious Father, and 

8 The twelfth month. 

4 Because he was burn in the mountain district. See TUzuk. p. 2b (Trans.), 

1 See Blochiii., plate D, 4. 

3 Thu three princes were Salim, Murad, and Danyul. / 

8 Means ** Bee,” “ honey- maker. 1 ’ ^ 

4 Spelt in our maps Oorchu . 
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which he carried beyond all conception, boasting of being a ripo grape 
when lie was not yet even an unripe grape, with leave or without 
leave they left him ; and it became known that all that transient 
pomp and circumstance was caused bv bis ignorance rather than his 
knowledge. 

At tins time Denial Khan, son of Amin Ivhan Ghori, governor of 
Jounagnrh, who had been wounded in battle with the Jain, died. 
A'zani Khan had gone to fry and reduce that fortress, and the Amirs 
of Amin Klein under the leadership of the son of Doulafc Khan for 
some days held out against him, but at last they asked for quarter 
and gave up the keys of the fortress on the fifth of Zi-q;idali l in the 
aforesaid year. 

And on the twenty-sixth of Muliarr.mV* of tlu; year one thousand 
(1000) corresponding tn the thirty-sixth year from the Accession, 
the Khan Khanan fought with Jam I».*g for a whole night and day 
continuously. On Njtli sides great valour was shown. The Khan. 
Khanan slow two hundred of Jam 1 leg’s troops and defeated him. 
Jani Hog after this defeat entrenched his army in the island, 
and the Khan Khanan blockaded him for two months. Then the 
Emperor sent one lac and fifty thousand rupees at the time, and 
ono lac of man of grain, with one hundred can non at another 
time by water, and by way of .Jasalum* man} gunners and Rai 
Singh, who was one of the Amirs (L\ USD) of four thousand, to 
the assistance of tin Khan Khanan. And .him Reg, after a most 
valiant resistance was at last conquered and reduced to extremities, 
so that he submitted and gave his daughter to the son of the 
Khan Khanan. After the conquest of Kashmir lie came with 
the Khan Khanan (as will be related) and did homage to the 
Emperor. 

On the fifth of rlamad’as-sani 5 of the year one thousand the Sun 
entered Aries, and the beginning of the thirty-seventh year from the 
Accession took place, and they diligently shaved their beards, and 
this hemistich was found to give the date :— 


1 The eleventh month. 
* Tho tiist uioiilb. 
•.The sixth month. 
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“ They used to sn \ that: ever so man if scoundre ls 
flare girt n their beard * to the land/' 1 

The rules arul customs and observances on the occasion were the 
same as usual, with the addition of some new ones on the old lines. 
OF thorn are the following. The Dirhams and Dinars which had- 

4 en coined with the stamps of former Kmperors wore to he melted 
down and sold for their value in gold and silver, and no trace of 
them was to b u left of them in the world. And all sorts of Ash rafts 
and Jiiqxrs, on which there was his own royal stamps whether 
old or new, should all he sot in circulation, and no difference of years 
was to he regarded. And Q.ilfj lvhan, being very diligent, every 
day sought nt the bankers, and took bonds from them and indicted 
fines on them, and many W'Te put to death with \arious tortures. 
Hut tor all that tb'»y would not demist from tillering counterfeit, 
coins. The Kmperor undo and '■’cut Jarmans into the uttermost parts 
of his dominions, containing stringent orders wife regard to this mat¬ 
ter. Hut it, had no effect. At last by tins care of Khwajah Shams- 
ud-din the (■hief .Diiran, t hat command was reallv put in force. 

Oil the day of SharJ-i-Aj(at> % which was the 1 h degree of 
Aries, ,1a*far Ik g, wlmst till** was AVaf Khan Hikh>\ht\ tiie Kmperor 
appointed to march against •Juiululi tin* Roshandt. who had got iu 
advance of Ahd-nlhilt Khan and was marching on Kabul, that with 
the help of Muhammad f^/isim Khan, the commandant of Dihli, ho 
might exterminate thoM? rascals. And Xi/ani-ml-diu Ahmad (I\ JjSI) 
he appointed to t he post of pay mast er-generul. And at the end of 
Sha’han- h«* appointed '/An Khan Kdkah to help Vc.if Klein to oxter-' 
ruinate the ivmnanl of the Uoshan.ijs and to culonise f he district of. 
Sawad-u-Haijiir, which had been completely desolated. Jn the middle 
of the month ShavvaT* of this year llaiiz Sultan Itakhnah of Herat,. 
who was a most excellent person, of whom a host of worthy traces 
are remaining, notably the garden and buildings of Sarbind, which 1 

1 200 + 10 + 300 +54 1 + 2 + 2 On 1-2+144+4+144 + 6 +Y. 
40 + bO + <> ) + 14 + 3 + 50 + 4 + 10 1000. 

* Tho eighth month. 

9 Tho tenth vnuuLh. 

00 
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have no parallel in llind, passed in his ninetieth year from this lodg¬ 
ing of deceit to the abode of happiness. The date was found by way 
of riddle in the following verse : — 

“ A fissure came into the garden, 

And the water flowed away.” 1 

And L«Ym of Sarhind found two lines to give the date : — 

“ Tho garden beeann witliout water,” 

And another:— 

“ Since he was buried in a corner of the garden. 

Seek his date from the corner of the gulden.”'* 

And another .— 

“0 Hall/,”* ■ 

On the twenty-fourth of Khavv.il [news of the rebellion of] Vad- 
g&r I\al, nephew of lUir/a \ iisuf Khan Uazwi, who had left him 
as his deputy in Kazimir and set off to the Court, arrived. And the 
Emperor having left <^ulij Khan to "ettlc some a Hair* in Labor, 
himself crossed the river ii;iwi in th<‘ middle of the rainy season, and 
joining his eldest son advanced, hunting as lie went, as far as the mcr 
Clmnah At this place the news became current that Yadgar had 
fought a battle with Husain Leg 1 Shaikh ‘ Cinri JJadakhshi, who was 
Collector of the rc\eiries of Kashmir, and had come off victorious; 
and that the Kashmiris had cut off the ears and nose of (Jazi All 
Baghdadi, tin* enemy of the unnahJurs (who held the post of Ulwtbi 
of Kashmir, and had brought forward accounts wide of the truth, 
ind containing absurd details ami so vexed the soldiery and the 
ryots), and had stuck his pen through the lobe of his ear (P. 3S2), 

1 His name Ihtkhmih twatH “ fissure ” The vet so mnv also ho rendered 

llakhnah went to Paradise, ami glory dejuited ’’ Tho unnmiical value of bdyh 
“ garden" is 1003 that ol’ tw “ water " is 3, take 3 from 1003 and you get tho 
iato 1000. 

J J. e., from £ 1000 which is at tho end of tho word ^li k * guidon.’’ 

, 3 11 + S b 1 4- 80 + 900 - 1000. 

* 4 Husain Bog and il&n ‘Ali hud been. sent, by Akbar to Kashmir to look into 
h* revenue. Blochm., p. 310. 
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«<hd sent him back again ; and this mnemonynon was found for the 
date :— 


+4 

* 

K 


“ When Qazi ‘Alt Baghdadi 
Brought the auger of Yadgar upon him, 

The pen of the Munshi of Fate wrote 

The date oi* his death, the obnoxious one is dead} 

After this Yadgar in accordance with the ancient customs of the * 
place set a jewelled turban on his bald 2 head and borrowed the name 
of Saltan :— 

ct The crown oF empire, and diadem of royalty 
Jiow shall it come to every bald man, God forbid !** 

They say that the custom of Kashmir it that on the day of the 
Accession they stand drawu up in two ranks bolding their naked, 
swords over the new king's head. They say 4hat on this account 
Yadgar at the time of the reading of the khulbah fell into a trernour, 
and fainted, and did not recover for some time. One of the incidents 
which occurred is the following. The very same dav tbu he found 
a posie for his -cal, and ordered it to he cut in his presence, a splinter 
from it came off and slittek him in the eye. Tic rubbed his eye for 
a long time and cried out. From these omens they perceived that 
his rule would not be a long one : — 

\ 

c< Empire which comes quickly, lasts not long ; 

That is true empire, which comes gradually.** 

Husain Beg Shaikh ‘Utnri (led, and thinking half a life a great 
gain left the passes of Kashmir as quickly* as possible, and reaching/ 
llajuri, 3 which i* between Kashmir and tho cud of his journey, h© # 
there waited for orders. YadgAr gave mmn;ahx and j&jirg to his, 
moil, and giving them all sorts ot titles appropriated the treasured, 
and horses and arms of Mirza Yusuf Khan. And his wives at*& 

s 

1 46 700 + 10 + 10 f 200 + 4 ^ 10O0. 

3 His name Kal iiicumt “ buhl.” 

* 0$ tho frcntiei of tho Punjab and Kashmir, 
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family, alter taking aw ly all the gold and ornanu nts an(\ useful 
/female slaves, Ik* innunh d on small hordes’, and sent out- of Kashmir 
with the greatest ignominy, toother with the dUngnv lble softs, the 
very counterpart of the disposition and nature of their father Mirza 
Yusuf Khan, of whom the following verse would be a good descrip¬ 
tion : (1*. 3S3) 

mt All your Amirs are babblers 
And all their *ons arc disigieeible ” 

The Emperor suspecting Mir/i \ fisuf Khan, who was in the 
camp, consigned him for some da\s to the (h irge of Sluikh Abu 1- 
Fazl. M< mwhile he sent foiw.ud shiikh Faiid bttkhshi w itli Shaikh 
‘Abd-ur rahim of Lik’lmou and another aimv, and himself awaited 
the Ihinee's :irti\<il on the bmks ot the Clin tub. At B’hambar, 
which is the beginning of the passes and mountainous country, news 
armed, tluil Yadgar had come out of the city Kashmir with a large 
force intent on fighting, and that he had alighted at a pass (ailed 
llirdpm , and at night with the gieat*»st can lessnc-s had given him-elf 
up to debauchery in his ti nt In the middle of the night some of 
the servants of Miizd \ li-ul Kliui togdln r with a hand of Aighuns, 
attacked him and put him to (hath. The\ hi ought lu\ l:o.u herouri 
head alter tluee d iy - to (knot 

This \ietoiy so ipiickU g nned was a lesion to mni They rec¬ 
koned that fiom the ai ic^shm ol Yud;dr to the dav th it his head 
■witos brought into the camp was fmt\ ih\s. llis h* ad came into 
- the aim's like a bill in a g line at tennis and ailciwards was exalted 
to the hat tk ments of the l< itn ss ol Labor. 

' 'When in the month ol Xi hnjald ol tins yeai the Author came from 
Bmbiuii 2 to tin* Camp in avoidance with ordcis, Hakim Human 
i rrpriMiiftd to tlie Emperoi at the ition of li'li unbar, that [ 
*■ Wished to pa\ him homage Tin Kmperor nskid how long I had 
been absent from m\ pnst r Heriplud, Five months. The Em- 
^jHMvr asked. On wl.at pretext r He replied. On the mmuv of sick- 
And he brought a petition from tie giamhxs of Badaiin, and. 





The twv lfth month 
6hr u. a7H. 
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a report from Tlikmi ‘Ain-ul-mulk to the s*ame efFeel from Dihll. 
When the Emperor hail lead them all, lie said “ A sickness won’t 
last for live months.” And so he did nut ‘rive me pLM*mission to 
make tho Kib m<h. So I remained repulsed, i'rieved. and disap¬ 
pointed in tin* eamp, which was leit with (l 1 . JIM) Prince Ihiiiwil 
at ltohtiis l)ni> ] made tin fortress the midr.n* thion^h of that 
impregnable ea-ile, tv:, the words of flu* llest, of tin* Prophet*' (doll 
bless liim, and his Family and give th.'in all peace') and the lepetitimi 
of tin* (J ^ rid ah ( bonttthj- and lie who answers the pr.ivep ol the 
distressed aecepted this m\ sad and humble petition, so that aifei five 
months the occasion of His Majesty's ml urn from Kashmir to lj.ihdr 
rendered lorn tavom.ihlv disused towaids me, and on the pretext of 
103 * makino a t r iielal i-»n ol the 1\ ' .vhich ma \erv huge 

volume, some kind and tine (i ieinN, '■ueh A 1 fi N i '.ini-ud-dfn Xe , 
mcuticnc 1 mv ranie lentiallv at his pm ate andi* lie «. And so a 

command was i—m d that L should wait upon h^n AI t-T his ret urn 
from Kashmir on the day ol tihui-lhnr} ol Lhe festival month 
of liahman, the divine month , 1 which corresponded with (he seven¬ 
teenth ol liahi nMUm ' 1 of this lear the Kti.p'ior cr; t i.l«d me an 
audience. 1 offered lorn an ushntfi, , and approached lnm with the 
greatest respect, and ,-o ihe lemoval ol that, cloud of alienation 
and suspicion betaine fa.Iutii.il, th.uik (iod for if.' An order for 
making an epitome of the Jaur-i-l» 1 -I 1 M 1 was with the* approval of 
£ Alam Shaikh A1 u-l-K.i/d h .u *d to me Of ihn whole hook [took 
the genealogical tree of the Khali/s of the Al»h;idd'*s and of the 
Oiuaiade- of Eg\ pt, which is traced to The Prophet (tJod bless 
him, Ac,) and thence down to Adini (peace he upon him and 
also the pedigree o< the other prophet l tr.m-l.it i d in rrtmso fioni 
Arabic into Persian, an l presented it to tin* Emperor, and it was 
put into the imperial library 

' A laniuus uile m pi.im ni tin, Pinplicl In Ahu WM-ull.ih Muli.enmud 
Sharf-uddin. 

* Mendv. Ihwuptire Cttt'U njHt % pp 1-11. 

A The month of J.iriusiiy wa- *ull«d bahnirtn. and so ton the 2nd -l.ijrt of every* 
month, but ol that month in p.uluular, on which di\ th*.\ u.»t }>nh,inin saffron.: 

4 That is, .trcoidtnc to tie* Iti/ilu n-ckomri!* 

1 0 The fourth munih of Lhv M uhaiumadaii \ < ar. , j * 
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But to return to the history of the Emperor. On the sixth o£ 
Muharram 1 of the year one thousand and one, he arrived in 
Kashmir, and having spent a whole month minus two days in 
enjoying himself in that “his private garden,” and having com¬ 
mitted the government of that province to Mirza Yusuf Khdn, 
on the sixth of the month of Qatar 2 of the year one thousand and 
one he embarked in a boat on his way hack, and reached Barah 
Mulah on the coniines of Kashmir (P. 385) and at the end of the 
road to Pakhali. 

On the road he came to a lake, which is known as Zain-lanka, s and 
enjoyed himself there. This lake, which is between two mountains, 
one on the east and one on the west, has a circumference of thirty 
comcx, and is very deep. The river Buhat 1 Hows through it. Sultan 
Zaiu-ul-kibidiu, whose history has been written succinctly in my 
abridgment of the history of Kashmir, had a jar LI) of stones thrown 
into the water and built thereon a stone throne, so lofty and grand 
that the like of if has not been seen in all the provinces of India. 

Among the wonders which the soldiers saw in the country of 
Kashmir is a sensitive tree in the village of Khanpur, the width of 
its stem is two aras/r* and its height more than a tjaZy and its branches 
are like an inverted Bdd*i-Majnmi, fi and for all that if a child 
do but fciikc hold of one of its branches and shake it, the whole tree 
trembles and shakes. And some of the wonders of that country 
have been described by the late Shah Bath-Allah Shirazi, and his 
account has been inserted in the Akbarnamah by ‘All a mi Shaikh 
Abu-l-Eazl. 

During the first part of the month Rabi‘-ul-awwal 7 of this year 
His Imperial Highness took up his abode at Bohtas. On the 
fifteenth of this month he returned to that abode of delights Pe- 

1 The first month. 

2 The second month. 

3 According to the Fuzuk (Snyyid Ahmad’s Text, p.4-5, last two lines)’it 
was the building which was called Zainlanla. The lake was called Utnr. 

, 4 * * Jell urn or Hyda^pos. ;; 

* A cubit, I’ulh'rs. 

Weeping willow. 

^ The third month. 
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shawar, and on the sixth of, the month Rabi-us-sain 1 he took up 
his abode in that city which is the city of all arts. At that time 
news came, that Bahadur Kodrah, a little account of whom has; 
already boon given, after the death of Qutlu Loliani 2 governor of, 
had fought a great battle with Sakat Singh the son of Man Singh, 
and defeated him. When Man Singh marched against him, lie was 
not able to withstand him, hut lied and bid himself in tlu* deserts 
and mountain, and the kingdom of Bengal to the sea-shore was 
brought entirely into the power of Man Singh. 

On Sunday the seventeenth of •famada’s-suifp of (P. 3SG) the year 
one thousand and one (1001) the passage of the Sun from Pisces 
into Aries took place, which was the beginning of the thirty-eighth 
year from the Accession. More now regulations were published. 

On the twenty-fourth of JamadaVsam dhe Khan Khanan and 
' Uiiza .Juui came to Court, and became the recipients of the Em* 
peror’s bounty. He distinguished the Amirs, «*vho had been with 
the Khan Khanan on service, each according to circumstances with 
additions to their maiiraba and jay it's. At first, Multan was fixed 
as the joyir of Mirza Jam, after some time he was train-ierred to 
Thathah, and Multan was given to Mirza Rustam, as shall he hereafter 
narrated, if God, lie is exalted ! will. 

At this time came news that, when the Khan-i-A‘zam took pos¬ 
session of fc»urat Muzaffar Guzrati, who was in that neighbourhood, 
fled to Kangar the zamiiuhir of the province /of Kach’h and took 
refuge with him. Then A‘zam Khan wont against Kangar. And 
he with a view to preserving His name and reputation came and 
had an interview with Khau-i-A‘zam. The sou of Khau*i-A‘zam took 
Muzaffar Khan' 1 prisoner unawares, in the place where ho was, and - 
sent him to the KLuin-i-A‘zam. And Muzaffar on the jourhey on 
the plea of a call of nature sat down with his canopy over him, ; 
which he always carried about with him together with his other 
property, and cut his throat and died. And, not being able to 

1 The fourth month. 

* Or Noham. 

3 The sixth month. 

4 The text here is very much confused ; but I think T have given tho 

(eenae. 
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do anything i*l e, they sent hm head to tl» Khd.i i A‘z:\in, and he' 
f?cnt it on to (Joint : — 

“ Heaven < unis away its face 
From cwn om* who turn-, from if. ; 

^ on should not turn vour fa.ee from it, 

That if turn not its face fioiu you.” 1 

At- this time Ihijah Alan Singh hmiI from Hengal the VJO elephants, 
which had fallen into ITis hands at the compiest of Or's.di. 

[n this \ear in aeeordunre with the decree that all the Amirs of 
tin* frontier at the end of a certain lixed pound should come to Court, 
which was a very ww and politic provision, a JUrmaa was issued to* 
A‘/am Khan, who (l\ \>S7) tor a period ot six years ha<l absented 
himself, ordering him to repair to Court. Tin 1 Emperor took away 
from him .Jmiugnrh ' which he had eompiered, and ga\e il to lhij.ih 
Alan Singh. On the l:cd> ncca.ion, when he came from Heng.il 
to Kathpur, ho had let tall some harsh word?* c< neerning the sect 
and creed, and in his bigotry had hi ought the names of Shaikh Ahu-1- 
Fa/1 and ibrhar before the Emperor, and canned his speech to 
wonderful excesses, so that he became the common talk of high and 
h w\ Eventually on account of their affair In* was looked very 
much advance at, and so [he left Court] on flu* pretext of letting 
his hoard gi<wv, which he had \owed in his war with the .him, and 
concerning which the Emperor had written to him, simii^: “ your 
heard not yet grown, lhat you do not come?” and he had written 
a long ami rude letter m reply, which made an impression on the 
Emperor’s mind. Some of the hypocrite** about Court told tales of 
him, and got him remoxed from his post. Oil this account ho put 
his children and his wives and treasures into a boat on the lirsf of 

1 For tin* sentiment eomp.il>* t.lc* savin** of Uabbun (tiimlid, son of Rabbi * 
(Mishitnh, Ahn'h ii l) “Make His will thy will, that He may make thy will 
/His will” Ami for I hr “tilin'* of the \ciso, eompao- Rapin’ s> line on tho 
’Marigold : 

* Cttlthm l "c, muons* stih'iu dt(ni sywttit umut mw , 

■ bunt till, ipso Ut .\olr rolot'uu, 

capital of iMuut. 
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Rajah 1 * 3 of the aforesaid year lie left .funagarh and went to the 
port of Dm intending to mal;o a pilgrimage tu Mali kali, and the ^ 
following mnemosynou for the date, which is one too in,my, was coin- 
posed : — y 

“To tX' 3dace of tho upright Khrui-i-A/zain went, 

J>111 in hix despite of tin* king ho went wrong, 

When 1 asked of my head the date of the year, 

It said : Mirza Kabuli is gone on a pilgrimage* 


And this affair of his, : * which they compared with that of tho 
chief of anchorites Ihn Adham, 4 after all was all the same to him 
who " 3r lie accomplished the journey or not. On the. arrival of tho 
news a Jarman was sent to the Prince Hull.yi Murad that ho should 
become governor of Cuy.rav, and the Kmperor having appointed Mu¬ 
hammad C Yhlii| Kluin, in the place of I-ina’il Qj^li Khan as his ivakil, 
allowed him to leave the Court. And the province of Surat and 
Baroneh, on account of the removal of fjulij Isl.au, v/a« f*xod as his 
jagt 7\ Til this year /aim Khan Ivnkuh and A'^af Khan \vin, had heeil 
ajipointed to punish the Afghans of Swat and Ijajiir, and to extirpate 
Jallalah the lioshainii (P. 5»SS), killed many of them, and cap¬ 
tured the wives and family of Jallalah, and his brother Wall da t ’All 
with their relatives and brethren to the number of nearly I t,00Q, 
and sent them to Court. And of the rest of ^Iie prisoners who can 
take account! 

On the twenty-ninth of Zi-l-<pi‘<kh 5 of this year tho government of 
the district of Malwah was given to Miiz/t Shall Itukh. And Sliah- 
baz Khan Kamhii, who had been kept in confinement for three years, 
and luid paid a line of seven lues of rupees, the Emperor •sent for 


1 Tho seventh month. 

3 10 + 10 + 2f.O + 7 + 1 + 20 + 0 f 2 Ct + 2 + 8 ■* 3 + 80 + 200 + 
400 = 1002. Tho date is the roforo 1001. 

3 llo went with all his children and a tienn-ndous suite. 

4 Ahu Hha^ hin Adham a gnat saint, died I (in A. If. He made a very, 
famous pilgrimage alone !■> Mckk.ili. iScc D’Horbclot sab Voce “ Adhuui,*’ Ho 14 
well-known from Leigh Hunt’d pooiu. 'Jf 

5 Tho eleventh month. 
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from Kangnrh and sot him free.- Jle was then Appointed to manage 

.the affairs of Mahvah, and to be wtlctl to Mirz.i Shah Kukh. 

On the seventeenth of 7.i-<|:iMali of fills year the learned Shaikh 
Mubarak 1 departed from this world. A* his funeral his sons shaved 
their heads and beards and uuiM u*h- s an l eyebrows i.s people do the 
beard. And Fnizi. the king of per 1 found Use <l.de: Veida of' j>ar- 
Section; and 1 found the dab*: Tie*. finfct SJttilrfi/' And A new 
law 1 gives the date on which these people had their hair, beard, mus¬ 
taches, and eyebrows shaved. 

On the eighth of the month Muharram’' of the year one thousand 
and two (1002) Mirza. Rustam bin Multan Uusaiu Mir/si hin Ilahnim 
Miiz«t bin [smadl (Jafaui, who himself held the government of Zamin- 
dawar and its environs, and his elder brother Mirza Muzaff.ir llusaiu 
held the government of O-mdahar and the C5iu-jii'-ir, ,; being angry with 
his brother, came to Court with his children, wife, family and brother- 
german. The Kmp'U-or sent JJaUni ‘Aiu-ul-mulk and others to 
meet him, and take to him n private pivilJion, and an audience 
tent, carpets and other paraphernalia of tin* fferu.tfi k'n'uuihj ami a 
belt and jewelled dagger. And at Fuiir const’.* t rom Linbr hi* ordered 
the Khan Khanan, and Zain Khan Kdkah, ami the other great Amirs 
to go and meet him. After he had done homage iho Kmperor made him 
a present of the sum of a kror of (ink tin in small change, s and 
enrolled him among the Amirs of live thousand, and appointed 
Multan as his jaytr, Mi\ 3‘SI>). 

At tliis time coming four months after the king of poets Shaikh 
IVizi, 9 the other ambassadors arrived from the rulers of the llak’hiu 

3 Father of Fai/i and Abnl-Fuzl. 

• 80 + liUO + 200 + 81 + 40 + 30 + 20 ^ 1001. 

3 300'+ 10 + tiOO + 21 + 40 f- CO — 1001. 

4 300 + 200 + 10 + 70 + 400 + 3 + -X 4- 10 + 4 •-=■■ 1U01. 

fi Tho first month. 

• Tho tempriaturr in Persia, India di pond* mor< on (levation and soil, 
than on latitude. The hi^h *v and tvi-h r lr-ions arc calkd aiowi#', the hotter 
gamine. See Balfour's A'.i JfiiAf, p. 100, a. 

7 Boo Blut lnnann, p. 83. 

• It was tlie custom to kan h;u*,s of iOf'O at hand ready lor distribution. 
' Thomas, Vallum Junjs cj JJthii, p. 121, ». 1. 

■ See viiprdf p. 877. 
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having siu'ci't-ileil in their ucgotiat ion*-* ; ami paid t lit-ir respects. And 
since Jiurli;im-ul«!niilk l had not sent any at ccplnhlo prcsnnt on tlie* 
fcwcnly-lir-t of Mulriri tin Hi- 1 Ihnpcivr appointed tins Prince Oanyal 
to thw service, rs '/»il to tii" kii.i.i Kh.inuu, and li.ii Sing (whom I 
should rather call Sag)*, and ether Auiira with 70,001) speedily as¬ 
signed troops. 

The Ihnpcror married Ih.s IV: in* • H t.iy.tl to I lie 1 d uighter of the 
Kln'm IvImiuu, and give a \jn\il IcaU, ami r»v ucd Mich a ipiant.ity 
of pi e-cii? s of gold, ami ill \erts t f precious things that hi* was able 
to cijuip 111** *nmy there Ir»i»i. And having giv* n the ensigns oi 
Jluvahy and in-igni l id* p >mp and d* p.i 1 y *o Li»«* Prince, ho sent him 
oil*. lie hiim-di’ imm Ii itdy ai » uaids went out lo the chase, when 
In* h i l ivaol.' tl tdu* 1 ■.•»!.** n r tin* ilv.r of Sub inpnr, which in twenty- 
live voi.-ii .%• from L» *m*. I i* i'll.’ i o' 1 I'.' tniitl .nnl ordered the Princis 
to return in *>i:«• r In ' .»!••* i* cm-*! wiih 1 lie Main Khiinan, who had 

gut a*t tar a ■> SaVum !. h.. f .r him II" m:*d«lnm turn luck lo go 

and in- cl tins lead"}* nl ti.c Mmv wile «»rd *r^ to abandon the enterpriso, 
and again di-mi* .-**d I ini, and lii.ii-* lr j«*1 n nicil *•» Labor. 

On Friday tin* v.*.it •'uili of .Li.na U \s-s.im' of tlii-* vat* Mi van 
Shaikh Wbd'-nlhdi tin* l:i*.\ < ■ 11 !*• *ir of hi* r. vorcueo A1 i v in Shaikh 
JL);iud (God Ktiifiiiy his spirit ') j»a-s*d to Im* eternal world, and 
Tim Pure Sfurtl <J frftr/l'Jt gi\\s lho date “ God knows what 

i< host, and to |(,m do we » v *nt n.illy n turn.” 

Let not. the uuGiigeul ruder bo mn"rant„;)f the fa"fc that as to 
that which lias been wiittcn up to this point- tins source of tho 
greater p.iri uf it i*. the Ttf. A So/*/' .V/z-cv/, liie date of which 

J, this criing aullmr, (1*. 5JtH) aLter much thought found to ho 
ftizduifs Having persuaded the sail author lo allow me, 1 wrote a 
part of the hook mv self, and so from thi-» point onwards tin?events 
of the two following \ ears will he chronieled in a compendious style. 

On Muiulay tiio twenty-eighth of Jamada ’s-odiu'* 5 of tlic your one 

1 King of Alunadmgar. 

- J. <?., Dog. 

* The fifth month. 

4 1 cannot male* it giv«* iiirir»< ‘.ban lMl‘2. 

* 50 + OOU i- L -I 10 r 10 1001. 

* The sixth inoJiLh. 
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thousand and two (1002) t.ho sun passed out from tho extremity of 
the sign of Pisces into tin* commencement of the sign of Aries. Ami 
* tliis was the beginning of the thirty-ninth year from the Accession. 

- These eighteen days were spent, as were those of the years preceding, 
in feasting and jollity of all sorts. New decrees were promulgated. 
Of this? number are the following : 

Tho chief police oliiecr was to take cognizance of the streets and 
houses of the city one by one, and to require of the heads and chief 
persons of every street a bond that he would perform the following 
duties. To keep a cdose watch on every one who eamo in or out, of 
whatever degree ho might la*, wind her merchant, soldier or otherwise. 
Not to allow troublesome, and disorderly fellows, or thieves to take 
up their abode in the city. That if he saw any one whose expendi¬ 
ture was greater than 1 is receipts, he should follow the matter up, 
and represent to the Kmpcror through tho chief police ollioer, that all 
this extravagance of * is is probably paid for with money, irregularly 
acquired. That he would inform the Chief of Police of all rejoic¬ 
ings and leasts, and mourning, and lamentation which might take 
place, especially marriages, births, feasts 1 and such like. That ho 
should have continually in his employ in every street, and lane, and 
bazar, ami at every ford of the riu*r a person, whom lie could trust, 
to keep him informed of e\cry thing that went on, whether good or 
bad. And that he would so manage the roads, that no one who had 
lost his way, or wlu was a fugitive should be able to get out of 
reach, and that no merchant should be able without an order to take 
away a horse, nor to bring in a park from Hindustan. 

The price of gold, silver, and precious stuffs was to remain fixed, 
and they were to he bought at the imperial tariff. A fixed prolife 
was to'accrue to the imperial treasury. 

An inspector and registrar id the effects of those who died or dis¬ 
appeared was to he appointed. So that if any one who died had an 
heir (P. o9l), after it had been proved that he did not owe anything to 
the imperial exchequer, and was not /iron' (tax-gatherer), or a banker 
receiving deposits, tlm heir might take possession of it; otherwise it 

1 Or may mean “ liloi tidied ’’; hut 1 have taken it as Hie Arab. pi. of 
•the Persian a table, food. 
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pas-ed into the imperial treasury , and until they got. a receipt from 
the treasurer, they wore not. to bury tho deceased. 

In order to show respect to the Hun the Kmperor ordered, that [the 
Collins] should he placed in tin; graveyard on tie* eastern side of the 
city. If any of tin* disciples called Dxinniniuynh^ died, whether male 
or female they wen* to hang some uncooked grain and a burnt brick 
round the neck of ihe corpse, and to tlnovv it into the river. Then 
they were to take out tie* corpse and hunt it in a place where no water 
was ; or else after the manner of the inhabit ants of Cat ha to hind it 
to a tree. This order is based on a fundamental rule, which IIis 
Majesty had defined, hut. which 1 have not room to mention here. 

No son or daughter of the < mumon people was to he married until 
they had gone to the oliiee of the Chief of l’oliee, and been seen i*y 
his agents, and the correct, age of both parties had been investigated. 
In this way a host of profits and perquisites surpassing all computa¬ 
tion. guess, or inv.igin.it ion, found tln*ir way inCj the pockets of those 
in office, especially certain police uU'wers, and effete Khan-lings, :I and 
Other vile oppressors. 

Another rule was this: If a woman was older than 1 er husband 
by twelve years, lie should not lit* with her. And ii a young woman 
were found running about the lanes and bazars of the town, and 
while so doing either did not veil heiself, or allowed herself to be¬ 
come unveiled, or if a woman was worthless ami deceitful and quar¬ 
relled with her hu-bind, she vas to go to the Quarter of the prosti¬ 
tutes, and take up the profe.s-inn. 

Another rule was this: A father ora mother might, if forced by 
hunger and extreme misery, -ell their child, and afterwards when they 
had the means to pay, might buy it hack again from servitude. 

If a Hindu, when a child or otherwise, had ho* n made a Mji salt nan 
against his will, he was to be allowed, if he pleated, to go hack to the 
religion of his fathers. 

1 So culled, hee.niso they came to fired, th. ir ryrn on the I’mperor every morn¬ 
ing at his fir at public appeuiiinro c.ilkd •* D.u -in.” S» o lilorlnnann, 
Alcbart. p. ir>7. Jhirgana is iS.tn-krit fur “sieht,” (ir. open. 

2 Colonel Yulo in his edition of AL.rco IV.o niriifii,na tho custom of exposing 
the dead as current in Cathay, (vol. II, pp. 117, llSy 

a Ehdnit is a dmiiuulive, from Khan, bee Vuller’s lnut. liny, j/vrj., p. 235.. . 
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'No man .should be interfered with mi account of his religion, and 
any one was to ho allowed to gu o\er to any idigion he pleased. 

IF a Hindu woman Fell in love with a .Musihimr* (I*. ;J92) and 
entered the Mudim reli gion, she .-honhi be taken by Force from her 
husband, and ivdoivd to her family. 

If any of the infidels ehn.-_o to laiild a church, or synagogue, or 
idol-temple, or lire-bunpie, no one was to iiknoT him. 

All these laws, of which 1 have given n short account, refer to 
matters oF religion, and it is not. in tlie power oF the compiler of 
these pages to include them all. Hut tin* laws of government and 
finance and hnuM’holds, and the mint, and the army, and the agricul¬ 
turists, and the merchants, mid the cu^ ’in-hon-e, and the cluonielo- 
writin lj, and the X/w/#, and the J.i jh- 11 -nntk ;!l, and the lights 1 
between elcjihauts, and j/ccr and eh«* •i:>, and and birds, and 

goats and do;" siinl I 10.11 and of ob-en : u * e-lab’.i-hed mh s on the 
part of the dep* adepts uF a lmu .ch.d !■ •*, :nd of Lai deposition oE 
one’s time in matter c.f eat in:; and drinl.i.i * and pli^-jiin**' and wak¬ 
ing, anil other actions and function.;, how can thy 1 u-sjhly be de¬ 
scribed ! for the intellect is i in aj aid ' oi‘ att Miiing to it, and to 
recount them all, would take a liie-iime of more than the human 
Bpan :— 

u Kvcry day Heaven bring*. forth a new event, 

'flic like of ui i**li 'ihom.hl cannot fathom: 

Jt requires an cut ••Heel* Lpghfer than the Sun 
To solve the diliieuhies of this age.” 

Some of those may b«» Found in the second volume <>T the Akbnr-numah 
which was composed by the \ery learned Shaikh Abu-l-F.izl, and 
forms a large book. 

On the dav the “ Mmim-neo of the Sun, the compiler of 
this compendium completed the lir.sfc volume of the Tart’klt-i-Alff, 
which consists of three volume", of which two arc by Mulla Ahmad 
of TMiat/hah, the Heretic, (he on him what may) and the third, by 
A\*af Khan. And an outer had been issued to me to revise and 

1 See BloclimiiTm. p. lilS. 

* I proptiMi to read instead of which might, however, l>c rendered 
“a method,** 
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collate it, in conjunction with ull.l Min;l:iF , i lvatjh 1 of Labor, who 
is a worthy friend mine, and is become one of the A had is. I pro\ • 
Rented il, and it obtained the honour of the Emperor's approval. \ 
And since the *eec»nd \• contain* d much hi'j.otry, tho Em pen. 
commanded mu io lvvi'.e il In the c mi’s * of o.ie year I sulli- 

cicntlv collated it, but on iwemnd of in\ own taint of 11 bigotry, ” 
(!\ J503) I did not inioiuiv v.kIl the b*»«A. OACpt as regards tho 
order of the 3 ears, and did not alter the oii;inul, hut laid the hlamo 
on im r state of health ; and may it not, il.»d grant ! hj a cause of any 
further injury. Aly condition with l^ganl In theso hooks was liko 
tlint of one who eats one date together with the stones, and another 
saj's to him, “ Why don't ymi thr.iw .•way the :don» i ? *’ and ho an¬ 
swers, %t Th« , y have apportiom»d mo nn!\ ju ,t tins amountV* 

At tins time Shaikh K.d/i, the king o it piXis, (inidied the com¬ 
mentary on the tlur.im', v.hhh i* all ■■■tier v.itln-ut di.ieritie points, 
and i?> of the 1 luckin' ; of M*\enl\-:he A*pl lie found nine lines 

without diacritic points whi.-h gi.e lh». d::!o of its completion. 
And .some sheets he s-ent into ‘1 1 i \ ilia 4 , il m : ght become generally 
k 11. And now he U occupied wish Aiun r i a./," ' which also 
gives the date of It« revidon ai.d c. liat i-»n. And 1 im learned m»*n of 
the ago wrote tin ir ill's on it. Thus Shaikh VaNjiib of 

Kashmir wrote an imyrti.t sh>r in A 1 :il»i«*; and Mix.-in Anuiu-ullah 
fcarhindi fouinl tin; vci *■* of the P n Mn Thvr • i* nothing green 
nor sere, but is noted in the IVr.-pii umi • ItooI^V*' 5 and Mir Muham¬ 
mad Haidar Mu'ummai, tho whole of S\ , i/ , i//-e/-/Zv7 U 1 without tho 
“ l)i$mi'llah And the author of tlie.->e pages found, “One of tho 

1 fie*-Text, p. U17. 

8 Ho means tlut he couM not .ift'ird lo v j'*ct woik l'»r v.hi« h he paid, 

3 Called #Vi nni*cut il/irii. 1 . 'J in* 1.13 •» of iic-jiii'ili-ni. ,S. < I •ieehuionii, p. 519 . 

1 1 + in + 2 h) + 1 + 2uu s G*m 1 + 1 ?ju in - loo;}. 

r * Al Qur'an, V I, o'». 

0 [Tiuiibhitioii of Jviilor’s net *] Ito it known tli.it the sinn-lolal of tho 
numerical values of l.*tti;i , '» cf ilio vil.a “ Thi'ii* i.» jintliiin; gi-eii Ae/* is lO’JO, 
and that of the line ‘‘Viai'O b»* to <l«d! Os.” is and lint of the lino 

“ O God A< .” islUill. Tlein «:u h of the Ian 1 uives a illlli-n nt date. [This 
being the case we l‘*avc it to uiir moi«- j ati.jit uudns to discover tho solution 
of the enigma. Tie] 

* A1 Qur'an, chap. CXi J. The whole turn/i uudvd do-'-h «_pv'o 1002. 
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ty/st of commentaries, is the UmmVilUth in the name oE the Compas¬ 
sionate, anti the banner of tin* Qur’an ’* to give the date. And a 
copy of an imprimulur^ sh:dl soon ho given in its proper place (if 
(iod will). An i soue* of the thirty lines, giving the date of the 
composition, which were written hy me from the hunting-ground 
at Labor arc the following : —(l*. 5Ji)l) 

“ Thanks to (Jod who grants desire, he has finished the Saw&ti *- 
O (Jod the unique writer has not erased The Word, [ul-ilham. 
The limits of tins secrets of the Word of (Sod. who revealed 

the pearls of the thrones. 
The thrones are lofty, the pearls are sublime.” 

And the remainder are similar. 

In the month (,\itar of the year one thousand and two(lt)02) 
Khwajali Ibrahim Husain Ahadi, who was one of the author's 
particular friends, d. parted tliis life. And Khwajah Ibrahim Hu¬ 
sain 1 (Clod have mercy on him!) was found to give the date. 

This same year (loti (lie is praised! glorious is Jlis Majesty !) 
granted this scribe grace to write a copy of the Glorious Word. 
"When I had written it in clear legible mulch hand-writing, with the 
pages and marginal lines perfect in their way, I presented it, as 
an offering at the luminous shrine of his holiness that <iluius oE 
mankind, orthodox ^ richer, and asylum, Miya.i Shaikh Daud Jlianni 
Wiil' 3 (God sanctify lw tomb!), in tlm hopes that it having removed 
the infidelity oE former hooks, which is black as the record of the 
deeds of the author, may he his friend throughout life, and his inter¬ 
cessor alter death: "and this would not be too hard for God.*’ 3 

On tbe seventeenth of Zi Qakl.ih 1, of this year Muhammad Q.isim 
Klvan l\lir ILihr, and Mirza Muhammad Zanuin, who was one of the 
sons of Shahrukh JUiivai, were killed in Kabul. It happened as 
follows: When Muhammad Zamau Mirzi came to Jkulakhshan, 
after returning from his pilgrimage, the inhabitants of lladakhshan 

1 COO + (5 + 1 + 3 f 5 + 1 + a + 200 + 3 + 5 + 10 + 40 + 8+ GO 
+ 10 + 50 =* 1002. . 

• Jhamu is near Labor, lie died in 082. Llochin,, p. GUI). 

3 A1 Qur’an, 14, 23. 

4 The eleventh month. 
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were in despair at the oppressions of the Uzbeks. They made him 
Commander-in-chief, and hoping continually foriielp from Hindustdto,, 
they carried on a brave resistance, and continually held their owii 
against the enemy. But when theii; hopes were not realised, and the 
Uzbeks brought 

“ A host more numerous than ants and locusts M 
against Muhammad Zaman Mirza, he resisted and withstood them for 
some years to the best of his power and ability, but in the last throw he 
was worsted, and being no longer able to stand his ground, he made for 
Hindustan in company with some 14,000 or 15,000 horse (P. 395), 
and arrived in the neighbourhood of Kdbul. But through the insti¬ 
gation of certain persons he conceived some seditious disaffection, 
and repented of his intention. He was taken prisoner by some 
followers of Muhammad Qasim Khan, # commandant of Kabul. 
Muhammad Qasim Khan treated him with the greatest respect and 
honour, and presenting every one of his followers with a horse, and 
a robe of honour, and money for expenses, appointed 150 horsemen to 
accompany him, dnd wished him to depart for Lahdr. Meanwhile some 
of the confidential servants of Muhammad Qasim Khan, who were 
Badakhsbis and Kabulis, having made friends with the Mirza, broke 
into the house at midday and entered the bed-chamber of Muhammad 
Qasim Khan by force. They put him to the sword, and sent him to 
his last resting-place. Muhammad IIdshim,so# of Muhammad Qasim 
Khdn, who had a house outside the citadel of Kabul, got certain 
gunners, and servants of bis father to join wijh him, and besieged 
Mirz& Muhammad Zaman. For one night and a day he kept the fire 
of battle alight, and then slew the Mirza, and sent his head to Court. 

The Emperor appointed Muhammad Qulij 1 Khdn, who for some 
time had been manager-in-general, 3 to be commandant of JKabul, 
and dismissed him to go to his command. He appointed Shams-ud* 
din Muhammad Khawafi 3 to the office of superintending the affairs 
of State and finance, and made him absolute Dmdn. At this time 
the Emperor sent A$af Khan 4 , J3aJchsJn t to Kashmir to look into the 
affairs of the military and civilians of that country. 

1 Qulij properly Qiiliij, moans in Turki a sword, Blochm., 355, n, 

* Jumlat ul Mulki soo Blochm, p. 349. 

8 So® P^290, n. 1. 

4 Ki*., va'far Beg, see Blochm., 528. 
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fin this year God (praise be to Him!), when the successive blow* . 
of misfortune, and the scourges of vicissitudes were battering: me, 
graciously granted me repentance from some follies* and transgres¬ 
sions with which I had been afflicted, and opened my eyes to the 
vileness of my actions, and the baseness of my deeds :— 

• “ Ah ! if I remain so, ah ! 99 

(P. 396) And by way of good omen “ Eectitude 1 * ” was found to give • 
the date. And the king of Poets (Faizi) composed this verse :— 

u My Shaikh has indeed repented of sinning : 

His date is J Excelling in penitence? 

The thought of wine and beloved has left my head, 

The sound of luttf and tambourine has left my heart.” 

In the first part of the blessed month of Muharram 3 of the year 
one thousand and three (1003) Shaikh Farid Bukhari, who was 
associated with A'^af Khan in the duties of BaJchshi , received orders 
to repair to the mountain district of the north, and reduce to obedi¬ 
ence the rebellious ltajahs of those districts, and having made a 
settlement of their holdings, to bring back suitable presents to the 
Emperor. 

In the beginning of the month (Jafar 4 of this year the Emperor 
crossed over the rive^ ltawi, and spent twenty-five days in amuse¬ 
ment and hunting in it he neighbourhood, and then returned. 

At this time the king of Poets 5 was ordered by the Emperor to 
compose the Banj^garij, and in the short space of five months, moro 
or less, he finished the Nal u Daman (who were a lover and his be¬ 
loved, the story of whom is famous among the people of India,) and 
comprised it in 4,200 verses odd, and presented it to the Emperor as 
a gift together with some ashrafis. It was very much approved by 
the Emperor, and he ordered it to be transcribed and illuminated 

1 1 + 60 + 400 + 100 + 1 + 40 + 400 « 1002. 

1 60 + l + 2 + 100 + 1 + 30 + 400 + 6 + 2 + 400 - 1002. 

3 Tho first month. 

4 The second month. 

3 Faiai. 
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and read like the translations by ^Taqib Kh&n. The first couplet of 
the book is the following 

“ O in the search of Thee from the beginning 
The ‘Anqa of sight is soaring high.” 

% 

.And verily it is a Masnaviy the like of which for the last 3CO yeara 
since Mir Kbusrou no poet has composed. 

At this time Mirza Nizam-ud-diu Ahmad 1 fell out with Qulij 
Khan, and was continually in opposition to him, and gained a great 
ascendancy over the mind (P. 397) of the Emperor, and had entered 
on affairs with great energy and activity. He became the focus of 
all sorts of favour^ from the Emperor, and the recipient of his per¬ 
fect trust with regard to his ability, good sense, sincerity, honesty 
and perseverance. And this to such an ^extent, that the Emperor 
appointed Qulij Khan and other courtiers, who had always been 
attendants at Court, to out-lying provinces, ^he Emperor consider¬ 
ing this matter as but the forerunner of his patronage, and the 
beginning of his favour, had all sorts of bounties laid up for him in 
the treasury of his heart, and wished to bring forward his exalted 
ability, which was capable of growth, into the arena of notice. Sud¬ 
denly at the very acme of his eminence, and the height of his 
activity, to the disappointment of the hopes of friends and strangers 
a dreadful blow was received from Fate, and at the ago of forty-five 
he succumbed*.to a burning fever, and left tlj^f transitory world tak¬ 
ing nothing with hia&JUut a good name. A ^)ost of friends and com¬ 
panions, who had been witnesses«of the excellence of his qualities, and 
had entertained great hopes of him, and especially the poor author 
y*ho cherished for him a kind of religious unanimity, and a sincere 
friendship free from all worldly motives), poured tears* regret 
from their eyes, and beat their bosoms with the stone of despair, and 
in the end had no resource left, but patience and endurance, which is, 
a characteristic of the pure, and a quality of the pious. I looked 
upon this event as the greatest misfortune, and took therefrom a 
perfect warning, so that I never afterwards formed a friendship with 
any human being, but regarded the corner of obscurity as best 
suited to me : — 


1 Author of the Tabaq&t-i Alcbari , 
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“ The discourse that preaches of thy departure is mere vanity, 

The death of thy companion is sufficient preacher for thee.” 

This event took place on the twenty-third of Qafar of this year, 
pf misfcThey carried his bier from the camp to Lak<5r and buried him in his 
gracic own garden. There was scarcely any one of high or low degree in 
1 B io- the city, who 'did not weep over his bier, and recall his gracious ■ 
qualities, and gnaw the back of the hand of regret:—(P. 398) 

“ Death grants perpetuity to no human being, 

The rigorous King shows no respect of persons. 

The decree of Death is common to all earth’s habitants, 

He issues not this decree to me or thee alone.” 

* 

And this qifah was composed to give the date :— 

“Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad is departed, 

Brisk and beautiful went he towards the other world. 

His spirit on account of its sublimity 
Became the proteg6 of the Lord Most High. 

A clever man found the year of the date, 

A pearl without price hae left the world}" 

At this time Shaikh Farid Bukh&ri, who had been sent 3 to reduce 
the State of the Sawalik mountain-district to order, was sent for to 
administer the affairs of the office of BalchsJri, which had been com¬ 
mitted exclusively to i^im. The Emperor appointed Qazi Husain 
Qazwinl to succeed him [in the Sawalik mountains]. 

At this time A'zam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had 
suffered much harm at the hands of the Sharifs, and throwing away 
the blessing which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined immedi¬ 
ately on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijdah } and 
following all other rules of discipleship j he cut off his beard, and 
was very forward at social meetings, and in conversation. He learnt 
the rules of the new faith from his reverence ’Allami, 3 and received 
Gb&ziptir and Hajipur as jdgir : — 

1 20 + 6 + 6 + 200 + 12 + 2 + 5 + 1 + 7 + 4 + 60 + 10 + 1 + 200 
+ 80 + 400 « 1003. 

: ■- * See p. 396. 

* J. Abu-1.Fazl, see p. 201. 
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M I Lave spent my life at this learning, * 

And am still learning the Alphabet ; 

I don’t know when I shall become 

So proficient in the letters as to find my way in his Diwdn. 

And the saying about repressing^ne’s whims came true. 1 % 

On the* ninth of the month of Ilajab 2 of this year the entraitce 
of the Sun into Aries tofek place (P. 399), and the fbrtieth year from 
^he Accession began. The customary assembly was held in the same 
mariner as in former years. Two days before the entrance of the Sun 
into Aries, the Emperor called tolne to come from the window 8 in the 
public and private audience-chambers ; and said to Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, 

“ We thought that so and so ” ^(meaning the writer of these 
pages) “ was an unworldly 4 individual of (Jufi tendencies, but he 
^appears to be such a bigoted lawyer that*no sword can sever the 
jugular vein of his bigotry.” He enquired, “ In what book has the 
author thus written, that your Majesty says^this of him ? ” He 
replied, u Why, in the Razm-namah ” (which is a name for the Maha- 
Ihdrata) “ and last night I called Naqib Khan to witness of this 
matter.” Shaikh 4-hu-l-Fazl admitted that it was a fault. I was 
obliged to make my appearance, and humbly stated, that I was a 
translator, nothing more, and that whatever the sages of India had 
represented therein, I had translated without alteration, but that if 
I had written it myself, I should have been to blame, and should 
have acted wrongly. The Shaikh supported irte, and the Emperor 
was silent. The cause of this contretemps was as follows : I had 
translated in the Razm-ndmah a certain story in which it is narrated, 
that one of the teachers of the people of India, when on the point of 
death, said by way of advice to those present : “ It is right that a 
man should step out of the limits of ignorance and negligence, and 
should first of all become acquainted with' the peerless Creator, and 
Bhould pursue the path of knowledge; and not be satisfied with 
mere knowledge without practise, for that yields no fruit, but should 
choose the path of virtue, and as far as in him lies withdraw his 

1 The text here seems corrupt. 0 

a The seventh month. 

* See Blochm . p. 337, n . 2. 

4 See ^ in De Sacy, Pendnamah, p. liv. 
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hand from evil actions, and should know for a certainty that every 
action will be enquired into.” And on this passage I wrote this 
hemistich ;— 

“ Every action has its reward, 

And every deed its recompense.” 

(P. 400) This passage he considered as referring to Munkir and 
Naldr 1 the general Insurrection, and the Last Judgment, <fcc. things 
contrary to his own fixed tenets, who never talked of anything 
but metempsychosis, and so suspected me of theological bias and 
bigotry:— 

“ How long reproach me for my weeping eyelashes, 

Let me for once have also the sympathy of thy dark eye.” 

Eventually I impressed upon all the courtiers the fact, that all the 
people of India speak of the reward and punishment of good and 
bad actions. Their belief is as follows: When a person dies the 
scribe, who writes the chonicle of the deeds of mankind throughout 
the course of their lives, takes it before the angel, who is the Seizer of 
Souls, and is called the King of Justice. After he has examined 
into their good and bad actions, and has seen which has the pre¬ 
ponderance, he says, “ This person has his choice.” Then he asks 
him : “ Shall I first for thy good actions take thee to Paradise, that 
thou mayest there to joy to the full delights in proportion to thy 
good actions, and after that send thee to Hell to expiate thy sins ; 
or vice versd? ” When that period com3s to an end, then he gives 
orders that the person should return to the Earth, and entering a 
form suitable to his actions should pass a certain period. And so on 
ad infinitum, until the time when he attains absolute release, and is 
freed from coming into and leaving the world. So that affair passed 
off well. On the day of Sharaf-ushshams the Emperor said to (Jadr 
Jah&n, without any one’s having suggested it to him : “ How would 
it be if I were to appoint so and so 2 to the guardianship of the 
blessed tomb of bis holiness the Khwajah of Ajmir, which is without 
a guardian ? ” He answered, “ It would be a very good thing.” 

1 The judges of the dead. 

3 That is, the Author. 



'for the space of two or three months I did much running about 
'In the service of the Court, all the time hoping for a release from this 
confusion. And for a time I wrote some formal petitions, to which 
I got no answer, and so it became necessary that (P. 401) I should 
take my departure. And the Inward Monitor said this :— 

“ If thou put thy hand to anything, 

I will put a chain on thy hand. 

I will drown thee in a butt of wine, 

- If thou mention the name of sobriety.” 

Qfi (he night of the last of the blessed month of Ramazan 1 of this 
^ar, when (Jadr Jahan asked the Emperor, what order should be 
given with respect to my dismissal ? he replied: “ He has business 
to do here, and every now and then I shall have some service for 
him to perform, produce mo some one els#. ” But the omniscience 
of God (praise bo to Him Most High!), and His will (glorious is His 
Majesty !) did not coincide with this intention, and I do not know 
what is best to do in this uncertainty and very gadfly’s condition :— 

“ Thou takest me from thine own door to the door of the rival, 
Then thou sayest, why dost thou go to the door of the rival ? 

I have wandered for years in search of thy good face, 

Show thy face, and deliver me from this wandering.” 

Contemporaneously with these events he one day said to Abu-1- 
Fazi in my presence ; “ Although the guardianship of Ajmir suits so 

a 

and so very well, yet since, whenever I giv' him anything to trans¬ 
late, he always writes what is very pleasing to me, I do not wish 
that he should be separated from me.” The Shaikh and others con¬ 
firmed His Majesty’s opinion of mo. That very day an order was 
issued that I should translate and complete the remainder of those 
Hindu lies, part of which had been translated by the command of 
Sultan Zin-ul-‘abidin, king of Kashmir, and named the Bahr-uU 
asmar , 2 while the greater part had been left untranslated. I was 
commanded to finish the last volume of that book, which was of the 

1 The ninth month. 

2 “ The Sea of Tales.” It is probably the Rajatarangmi i “ The Ocean of 
Kings,” the only piece of History in Sanskrit. The Kafcka Sarit Sdgara could 
hardly be meant. 
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thickness of sixty juz\ in the course of five months. At this time 
also one night he called me into his private bed-chamber to the foot 
of (P. 402) the bed, and till the morning asked for stories out of 
each chapter, and then said : “ Since the first volume of the Bahr-ul - 
asmdr , which Sultan Zm-ul-‘abidm had translated, is in archaic 
Persian, and difficult to understand, do you translate it afresh into 
ordinary language, and take care of the rough copy of the book, 
which you have translated.” I performed the zammbds, and heartily 
undertook the commission. I began to work, and after showing me 
a great deal of favour he presented me with 10,000 tanJcahs in small 
change, and a horse. If God (He is exalted!) will, I hope to have 
this book well finished in the course of the next two or three months, 
and that it will obtain me leave to go to my native country (which 
is the grave). But He is the right one to give permission, and He 
hath power over the wishes of his servant. 

During this year reports came from Hakim ‘Ain-ul-mulk, and 
Shahbaz Khan from the confines of Hindiah, that they had put to 
death Burh&n-ul-mulk on account of his bad conduct, and had set 
up his son, who was twelve years old, as his heir. 

The Emperor Bent a farmdn to the prince Sultan Murad, and 
another farmdn to the Khan Khandn ordering them to set out with 
haste, and proceed to the subjugation of the Dakhin. 

During the first part of the month of Zi-hajjah 1 of this year Shah 
Beg Khan Kabuli we^it to Qandahdr, and Mirza Muzaffar^Husain, 
commandant of Qandahdr, came to Court in company with Qara Beg 
Mtr-shiMr, and brought valuable jewels with other precious things 
as a present to the Emperor. The Emperor treated him with special 
favour and kindness. 

Shdh Beg Khdn fought a battle at Zamln Ddwar with a great 
army of the Uzbeks, and defeated them. He slew most of their 
leaders, and to those whom the sword spared, he gave dresses of 
honour and released them. Another body of * them fled to a fortress, 
and were beseiged there. He bombarded the fortress and took it 
by storm. Then he continued his advance and took the Garmsir. 

(P. 403). The Emperor conferred the province of Chitdr on 
Mirzd Rustam, and took away the district of Samb’haJgJIrOin Abu-1- 

1 The twelfth month, - 
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Fiizl and gave if as jdgir to Mirzd Qandahari. 1 Multan, 

which had become completely desolated by the ty^H^P of Mirza 
Rustam, he converted into Crown property. 

At this time Sa‘id Khan Mughul came from Bangllah to Court, 
and brought an elephant and much money and precious products of 
that country from ‘Isa Khan the Zaminddr aB a present to the 
Emperor. 

In this year Shaikh Ya'qub Kashmiri, who had the tahhulhiQ of 
(Jarfi, 2 had obtained permission to leave the Court, and return to his 
native country, when he died : “ Verily we belong to God, and verily 
unto Him do we return ; — 

“ All our friends are gone, and have taken the road to the 
Ka‘bah, 

We with tipsy foot remain at the door of the wine»seller. 

Not a word of the points we proposed l^s been solved, 

We are left beggars, without this world or the next.” 

On the night of the twenty-seventh of Zi-hajjah of this year 
Hakim ‘Ainul-Mulk, who had gone on an embassy to Rajah ‘All 
Khan, and had returned thence to Hindiah (which had been ap¬ 
pointed as his jdfjir)) after an illness of five months departed to the 
other world. Extolled bo the perfection of God ! our acquaintances 
and friends one by one withdraw their heart from our companion¬ 
ship, and lightly hastened, and still do hasten, to their everlasting 
home, while we in this sadness and despair drag on an existence in 
folly and forgetfulness of our end; — 

“ O heart, since thou art aware that death follows existence, 

To what end this desire for length of days ? 

Thou did’st make a pact with Fate, 4 not Fate with thee. 

Why then this cry, that Fate is treacherous ? ” 

1 The Mirza Muzaffar Husain mentioned above. 

5 See Vol. Ill, p. 148 of Text. 

3 Al Qur’an II, 161. 

4 Referring to the well-known verse of the Quran vii. 171. 
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On the third of the month of Muharram of the year one thousand 
and four (1001) Hakim Hasan Gilani (P. 401), who was of a very 
dervish-like character, and kind, and possessed of excellent qualities, 
departed this life : — 

" If a Rose were possible without a Thorn, 

Every moment in this world would be a new delight ; 

We should be happy enough in this old caravansarai of Life, 

If Death were not always at the door.” 

At this time Shaikh Musa Gilani Qadiri, son of the Master, 
Shaikh Hamid (God sanctify his tomb !), younger brother of Shaikh 
‘Abd-ul Qadir 1 who is a devotee at Uchh, chose to do homage to the 
Emperor, and was raised to the rank of Commander of five hundred. 

During this month Qa/lr Jahan, the Mufti of the imperial domi¬ 
nions, who has been appointed to a commandership of One Thousand, 
joined the Divine Faith, as also his two foolish sons ; and having 
taken the Skagt 2 of the new religion, he went into the snare like 
a fish, and so got his commandership of One Thousand. He even 
asked His Majesty what he was to do with his beard, when he was told 
to let it be. On the same day Mulla Taqi of Shustar joined, who looks 
upon himself as the learned of the learned, and is just now engaged 
in rendering the Shdhndinah into prose in accordance with the Era- 
peror’s orders, and whenever the word i Sun ’ occurs he uses such 
phrases as jallat i cizam ituhu and l azza shanuJiu . 3 Among others that 
joined was a Shaikhzadah, one Gosalah Khan by name, of Banaras, 
(but what good can be expected from a zddah /)* and Mulla Shah 
Mtihammad of Shahabad, and Qufi Ahmad musician of the Masnad- 
i-(^ad of Dihli, who claimed to belong to the progeny of his holiness 
Ghaus-us-saqalain (God be favourable to him !) :— 

1 He had been deprived of this grant, and had returned to Uchh. Blochm ., 
p. 544. 

* Shagt was the symbol which the Etnperor presented to each novice of his 
Divine Faith (Blochm., 166). It also means a Jish-hook. 

1 Because Muslims use such phrases after the name of God. 

4 Literally “ There is no good in bdn, and zddah.” A possible explanation 
of this saying is, that some words expressive of contempt, such as hardmzadah 
bastard, and names of menial servants, such as filban &c., end in bdn and zddah. 
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“ Alidis cub is like it ; 

How art thou like a prophet ? say ! ” 

They all conformed to the four degrees of the Faith, and received 
appointments as Commanders of from One Hundred to Five Hun¬ 
dred. They gave up their beards in the earnest pursuit of the new 
religion, and became hairless and beardless, and “ Some shavers 1 ” 
was found to give the date. These new-religionists behaved like 
Hindus turned Musalmans, and like one who is dressed in red clothes, 
and in his conceit looks at his relatives, who say to him (P. 405) : — 

“ My little man, these rags will be old to-morrow, 

But the Islam will still remain on your neck.” 

Ahmad “ the little CJulFi ** is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or 
rather the perfect successor of Shaikh Ahmad Bikri of Egypt. He 
said, that at the express desire of that religions leader of the age he 
had come to India, and the Shaikh had frequently told him, to assist 
the Sultan of India, should he make a slip, and to lead him back from 
his place of danger. But the opposite was the result — 

“ A boastful spider said : I am so very clever, 

That it would be only right if to-morrow I were made 
“ Weaver by appointment to the Houris.” 

Hast not heard what another spider said to him ? 

Brother, why boast ? first weave, then boast! ” 

The issue of the affair of Gos&lali Banarasi, who was a catamite of 
“a calf in bodily shape, and lowing 2 ,” was as follows: Through the 
intervention of Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl he was brought into proximity to 
the Emperor, and by deceit and trickery getting himself made Krori 
of Banaras he managed to leave the Court. He in company with 
Afemad the little (^ufi set his eyes on a certain prostitute, and having 
left a considerable sum of money with her appointed a guardian over 
11 and went away. When the overseers of the prostitutes and 
>pncing-girls represented this to the Emperor, one night at the New 

MO+ 6 + 400 + 200 +1 + 800 + 3 + 50 + 4= 1004. 

2 A1 Qur’an vii, 146. Goadlah is Persian for “ a calf.” 
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Year’s assembly be allowed the matter to transpire, and took away 
tbe jagir of Two-Hundred from Ahmad Sufli 1 , and Mulla Shdh 
Muhammad, which they held conjointly in the skirts of the moun¬ 
tains, and recalled Gosdlah of Banaras. 

On the tenth of the month of (^afar 2 of this year tbe King of 
Poets, Shaikh Faizi, after suffering for a long time from conflicting 
diseases, viz*, from the trouble of a difficulty in breathing, and from 
dropsy and swelling of the hands and feet, and from a vomiting of 
blood, which he had borne for six months, passed from this world. 
And since he had, in despite of Mussalmans, associated and been 
mixed up with dogs day and night, they say that at the moment 
of (P. 40G) death they heard him bark like a dog. And through his 
bigotry in the matter of heresy and denial of the religion of Islam, 
he involuntarily at thak moment even in the presence of men of 
learning, lawyers and ascetics, uttered meaningless words and such 
foolish gibberish, and stuff and nonsense, and unbelief in religious 
matters, as he was accustomed to, and in which he had formerly so 
persisted. At length he went to his own place, and a mnemosynon 
for the date is “ Woe to the heretic, and Shi‘ab, and natural-philo¬ 
sopher, and the worldly man;” and another “ The pillar of heresy 
is broken 3 .” And one of his friends invented this mnemosynon :— 

“ Seest thou what a number of tricks the Heaven plays, 

The bird of my heart out of its cage became a nightingale. 
That bosom, which treasured in itself a whole world, 

Became too contracted to draw half a breath.” 

At the time of his last agony the Emperor came in the middle of 
the night and took up his head and caressed it. Several times he 
cried ouiand said: “ O Shaikh Ji I have brought Hakim ‘Ali 4 with me, 
why do you say nothing ? ” But since he was unconscious no voice 
or sound proceeded from him. When the Emperor bad repeatedly 

1 The titlo Su/U “ base ” seems to be given him in contempt instead of 

Mfl- 

1 {The aeoond month. 

1 100 + 1 + 70 + 4 + 6 + 1 + 30 + 8 + 1 + 4 + 300 + 20 + 60 + 
400 - 1004. 

4 See Blochm. p. 4G6. 
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questioned him, he cast his turban on the ground. 1 And after he 
had given some words of sympathy to Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl the Em¬ 
peror went away. Just about this time news was brought that 
Faizi had breathed hig last.—“ O God make us firm, make us to 
die and raise us again in the Faith and the Isl&m !** 

A few days after this event Hakim Human died on the sixth of 
Kabi‘-ul-awwal, 8 and on the seventh Kamalai (Jadr passed away. 
The riches of both of these were at once [confiscated and] locked up 
in chambers, so that they were too poor to afford themselves a 
shroud. 

These are some of the events of various dates, which in the month 
of (Jafar (may God conclude it in happiness and success !) of the year 
one thousand (P. 407) and four (1004) of the era of the Hijrah, 
which corresponded to the fortieth from th# Accession, were written 
down in a concise form by the sliikastah pen of this broken-hearted 
one, and without reservation have been strur^ unceremoniously on 
the string of narration. But, although with respect to details it is 
but as a bubble from the sea of Uman 3 or like a drop from the 
clouds or the rain, everything that I have written is as far as I am 
conscious deliberately guarded from every trace of error, unless 
(God’s will be done!) in the case of some years a postdating or 
antedating, or inversion or alteration may have crept into the original 
sources, which is not the business of the compiler. And if my span 
of life give me a little assistance, and the divine grace be my com¬ 
panion, and my brain have leisure from other occupations (if the 
glorious God will) I will write also a compendium of the events of 
the years to come. And if not, any one, who is an inhabitant of 
India, can after us compose a rough epitome, for such has always 
been the Law of God :— f 

“ My object has been to give good advice, I have spoken, 

I commit it to God, and go my way/* 

1 In extreme grief or vexation, cf. p. [53]; and Masnavci, “ Merchant and 
Parrot.” 

a The third month. 

1 The sea between India and Africa. 


IINIS. 
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NOTES. 

• 

Page 10, 11. 12-14. These lines should be, 

“ Is life’s one lesson to the wise ; 

That man an arrant fool doth live 
Who leaves his money when he dies.” 

P. 14, 11. 5, 6. These linos should bo— 

** Of earth or man thero was no trace upon the board of life, 

When in love’s school my soul from thee first learned its passion’s art.” 

P. 24, note 3. Instead of “ Piobably the Divdn-i-Hd/iz , for” read Our author 
moans the Livdn-i-Hafiz. Ouseley in his Lives of the Persian Foots says 
that tho terms lisan-i-ghaib, and tarjum&n-uUasrdr wore first applied to 
Hafiz by Jamf. 

P. 37. For note 8 substitute, “ the phrase dar wddi-i means ‘ in tho subject 
of,’ bco text, p. 185, 1. 3, infra, p. 187, 1. 4 and 14, p. 305, 1. 10.” 

P.45. Add to note 4 “the passage may rofer to tlto zikr-i arrah, a mode of 
saying haqq without moving tho tongue, seo Yiillcrs, i. 064 a 
P. 53. Add to note 9 —“ Compare infra, p. 294, note.” 

P. 73, 11. 1—5. This passage should run 

“ In this year the Shaikh-ul-Islam, Fath-pun Chishti,—who in tho year 
971 had returned from Mekkah and Madinah, and for the date of 
whoso return the author of this history had discovered two mnen^osijna 
and included them in an Arabic letter which he wrote and sent him 
from Badaun, which will be given in its proper place if God, He is 
exalted, will,—laid.” 

P. 105, 1. 29. See supra , p. 67. 

P. 118, 1. 22. This line may mean 

“ Who brought ijews to Sorrow ? Who gave warning for Misfortune to 
come P” 

P. 125, 11. 14—16. Bather, 

“ The coming of a son would add to the adornment of a king, if 
The incomparable Lulu would add to the adornment of the royal Pearl 
I. e., each is in itself incapable of receiving an addition of splendour. 

P. 126,1. 6. u Onslaught,”—reading for 

P. 129, 1. 3. In tho text here (p. 125, 1. 7) should probably be read J 
P. 138,1. 11. Our author should have written Mafyrnud for Muhammad as he 
has done below. 

P. 160,1. 17. Theto is something wrong in the text here. 

54 
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P. 157, 11. 8—17. This passage should run thus : “the next day they came to 
the abode of Shaikh Fath-ullah Tarin, who was one of the renowned deputies 
of Shaikh-ul-Isldm Fatljpuri, and sat in council and considered it advisable 
that all of us togethor with Tolak Khan Qtichin and Beg Nurfn Khdn 
and Rahman Quit Khan and Kakar ‘All Khan anjJ the other Amirs of the 
jdgtr of the neighbourhood of Dihli (who were come to repulse the Mirz& 
and were waiting for us in the pargana of A bar on the bank of the river 
Ganges) should carry out whatever plans they might fix upon, as soon as 
a junction should have been effected.” 

P. 162. Add to note*. “ This is a Turk! word and means a servant but not a 
royal one.” 

P. 169, 1.17. Add after “ to rest.” “ On the ninth day they marched from 
thence without stopping to within 3 cosses of Ahinadabad.” 

P. 170, 1. 26. On wadi see note supra on p. 37. 

P. 174, 1. 26. Probably for “ the Emperor ” we should read “ the Saint.” 

P. 178, last 1. Add note, “ perhaps may mean disputations.” 

P. 181, 1. 14. Rather “who relishes this fresh new winef” reading 

P. 182, last 1. Add in note aftor Gajpati , 

“ See Blochmann Transl. Atn i Akb ., pp. 399, 400.” 

P. 185, 11. 1—3. These linos should run, 

“ He swam over the river Panpan on horseback, and hastening on by 
forced marches, arrived at Daryapur on the bank of the Ganges, dis¬ 
tant 26 cosses from Patna. About 400 elephants fell into his hands.” 

P. 189, 1. 28. This lino should rather run, 

“ Gog, as they say, is where thy army is.” 

P. 192, 1 9 after “ measured ” add as a parenthesis the following omitted 
couplet: 

“ In the eye of the experience of the jesting man 

A two-headed snake is better than the surveyor’s measuring-line.” 

P. 195, 1. 7. This son’s name is given in the text as Habari, but Blochmann, 
p. 370, gives it as Jabari. 

r. 216, 1. 1. “In the hot air” should perhaps rather be “in his intense 
ferv ur.” 

— ■■ 11. 9—12. This passage should rather run; 

“ In this year a learned Brahman, Shaikh Bhdwan, who had come from the 
Dak’hin and nolens volens turned Musalman, came to visit his Majesty 
and was admitted to great intimacy; and his Majesty gave him the 
order to translate the Atharva Veda, which is one of the four well- 
known sacred books of the Hindus. Several of the religious precepts 
of this book resemble the laws of IsUm. I was appointed to render it 
from Hindi into Persian. 
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P. 217, 1. 12. Wall NPmat Begum was Mirza Sulaiman’s wife, see sup. 
p. 61,1. 9. 

P. 230,11. 18—21. These lines come from Hafiz, see lithogr. ed. with comm, 
p. 136. 

P. 234,11. 9, 10. These* lines are proso; the whole passage should run,— 
“ The Emperor replied, “ If God (He is exalted) will, thou shalt return the 
hearer of news of victory,” and he repeated the Fatihah with all oar- 
nestucss and devotion.” 

> . 245,1. 27. This may mean “ to spare his life would be to incur the risk of 
future revolts.” 

P. 258, 1. 30. Instead of Multan, the Tabaqat-i-Akbari calls it Mulathan, 
see Elliot, v. 406. 

P. 268, 1. 13. Can mean *• certain men who had been brought over to 

his views p” 

P. 276, 1. 19. Bljagarh should be Bijanagar if the Persian text is corroct, but 
it no doubt refers to Bfjapur. % 

P 284, l. 1. Instead of “ and to God ” it should rather run, “ and God has 
made the same encroachments on his empire.” 

P. 293, 1. 1. This is a hard passage, and its meanings very doubtful. 

P. 298, 1. 5. Yatnah should be Vannah , see Blochm. p. 425, note. 

P. 308, 1. 18. We should road for and translate it “ with my 

opponent I will enter into it,” instead of “ in the presence of his Majesty 
we will pass through it.” 

P. 312, 1. 8. This passage should probably be translated, “ would proudly rush 
forward to carry on the game.” 

P. 315. Dele note 1 see note supra on p. 37 ; and read in 11. 1,2,“ who were 
become a very proverb in all departments of pleasantry and in the realm of 
poetry, used to take dogs to their table and eat with thorn.” 

P. 320, 1. 4. For Khabisah read Khabitah Bahadur , see Blochmann, p. 356, note. 

P. 325, 1. 12. For “ discovering treasures ” we should probably read “ moving 
heavy weights,” cf p. 331, 1. 19. 

P. 327, 1. 9. Porhaps we should read for as Butriyah is the 

name of a Muhammadan sect. “ He became orthodox, ” of corpse means 
sarcastically “ according to their views.” 

P.330,11. 10—13. Blochmann (p. 105) translates this, “the emperor took 
exception to my translation and called me a HardmJchur and a turnip-eater 
as if that was my share of the book.” But the truth is that it refers to a 
Persian proverb in Roebuck, p. 192, and should run “ What objections did 
I not have to hear, and I learned the full force of the proverb,—am I to eat 
forbidden food and be content with turnips after all ?” 
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P. 367, 11. 24—27. This passage more probably means, “ If the Hindus take" 
this ill and will not prevent it, the wife of some Hindu who has died shall 
take her as a daughter and shall adopt her in that interview.” 

P. 368, 11. 23, 24. This should be “to quadruple the number,” (cf. p. 157, 

1, 19,) See Defromory-j Mirchond, Saman. p. 10, l.J.7. 

P. 373, 1. 24. This should be “ to Atak Banaras, which is also called Atak 
Katak Blochmann, p. 374, note , says that Atak was so named because it 
rhymes with Katak. 

F. 378, 1. 13. The translation rests on a conjectural reading for 

P. 385, 11. 15, 16, for &)3 read and translate, 

Tatah which was drunk through the passing of the cup, 

Behold now it is desolate and with its cup broken !” 

P. 389, 1. 20, for the Khtrad-afzd, see, supra, p. 186. 

P. 399. 1. 29—32. Read this passage as follows; “ and MuzafFar sat down during 
the journey on tho ploa of a call of nature, and with a razor which he always 
carriod about with him -together with his implements, cut his throat and 
died.” 

P.411,1.1. The phrase rf ^ is obscure, cf. p. 374, 1.17 (text), could 

. t the lino mean 4< he ordered Naqib Khau (the translator) to take it as a 
x 'rpodel” ? 



PREFACE. 


I had been interested in Al-Bada6nfs history of Akbar’s 
reign, from iny first commencing the study of Muhammadan 
Indian history; and when I began to read it, some years 
since, with my friend and pupil, the Rev. W. H. Lowe, of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, I suggested that he should 
undertake to translate it for the Bibliotheca Indica, in which 
the original text had appeared. This plan was carried out, 
and the translation was sent in instalments to Calcutta, 
where it was printed, and eventually published in the series. 
Unfortunately the work was not done with the care which 
it deserved, and the four numbers are full of misprints and 
errors which never should have been left there. For some 
of these I must myself plead guilty. Al-Badadiu is by no 
means an easy author, and he abounds with obscure phrases 
and far-fetched allusions, which I no doubt in some cases 
misunderstood and explained wrongly. For some more mis¬ 
takes the Calcutta printers are responsible. In fact this 
seems a necessary drawback, when a book is printed at 
such a distance from the author. But I must not exonerate 
Mr. Lowe himself; for most of the errors are due to his 
haste and carelessness in the preparation of the original 
MS. of his translation* as well as in the correctio^of the 
proofs received from Calcutta. 

When I found out the unsatisfactory state of the book, 
I went carefully through the Persian text and compared 
it with the translation,—partly by myself, and partly with 
Mr Lowe ; and the long list of errata and corrections which 

* In many places he was misled by relying too much on the translations 
given by Professor Dawson in Yol. Y of the Elliot Papers. 
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is subjoined, will show that wo have tried to do our best 
to atone for the original neglect. It has been a great grief to 
me to find that a book in which I felt such a keen interest, 
should appear in such a maimed condition ; but I hope that 
even in its present form it will be of some use to the student 
of Muhammadan Indian History. 

E. B. COWELL. 

Cambridge, July 16th, 1880. 



ERRATA AND CORRECTIONS. 


1. 16 for the desire of fortune read tho granter of desires. 

„ 6 „ enjoined on „ sent for 

„ 9 ,, not to „ so as not to 

,, 13 „ ompty ,, fulsome 

,, 12 dele [«. e . Mecca.] 

,, 22 dele again 

„ G for a number of royal KluSns read the Imperial work-shops 


22 „ for Haji Khan who 

2 infr. for b. II. 

20 ,, defoated the rebels 


just as liaji Khan 

1 . 11 . 

wielded his sword with 


13 ,, 11 dele royal 

— „ 20 for court of judicature 

14 ,, 19 ,, Bokhara 

19 „ 17 ,f had been advancod to such a 

degree that ho became 
21 ^ 6 ,, a suspicion of 

21,, 9 ,, the servants of tho Emperor 

25 „ 20,21 „ and sending a messenger of 

entreaty with a view to act¬ 
ing upon tho Khan’s feel¬ 
ings, asked for 


29 „ 2, 3 „ both in thought and expres¬ 

sion 

30 „ 18 „ in concert with all tho others 

31 ,t 16 dele tho mystery of 

32 note 1 for Najad 


people 

all his effects, which were 
not secured in the fortress, 


„ court. 

^ Bokhan, 

„ as has been related, he 
had become tho 
„ suspicious 
,, the Emperor 
„ asking for some media¬ 
tor to plead his cause 
with the Khans, and 
requested 
„ the 
„ of 

„ from the point of view 
of reason or tradition 
„ thoy two in concert 


immense spoil (cf. p.125 
1. 11, text) 


38 „ 12,13 „ and tho state of tho public 
exchequer he laid bare 


and the saying came 
true, “ one minister 
comes in and the other 
goes out." 



Page 

39 

1. 5 for 

veil f read handkerchief 

it 

46 

ii 9 ii 

when the imperial troops 

i> 

at the time of with¬ 




were entering 


drawing 

)» 

— 

ii 12 „ 

J&imall himself 

>> 

he himself 

11 

49 

ii 2,3 „ 

because his jurisdiction &c. 

11 4 

,and his authority was 






more that of a clerk 

)» 

52 

00 

04 

Ghazz6 

>1 

Gharra 

it 

53 

» 17 „ 

satyr 

)> 

satire 

11 

58 

11 1 H 

who was passing by 

11 

who, as has been related, 






was 

it 

64 

„ 5 after Maham Ankah 

11 

and Adham Khan 

»> 

— 

ti 17 for 

emancipation 

11 

my writing this (dele note) 

ii 

66 

22 „ 

in 

!» 

into 

>t 

69 

n 16 i) 

disappointed 

11 

conquered 

»» 

72 

„ 12 „ 

200 or 300 

„ 

3000 

it 

73 

,i 26 „ 

7 

11 

8 

ii 

— 

ii 27 „ 

seven 

II 

eight 

ii 

76 

n 7 „ 

raising 

>1 

raised 



»i n „ 

El/ani 

11 

Divanah 

ft 

77 

»i io ,, 

kind 

11 

bond 

ii 

78 

,i 14 „ 

fort 

11 

ford 

n 

79 

ii 26 ,, 

outside 

11 

inside 

ii 

80 

„ 23,24 „ 

aftor the manner of an old 

11 

in his old way of inti¬ 




man 


macy 

n 

81 

i> 6 »} 

Darban 

11 

Darbar 

>i 

— 

ii 2 infra „ 

Muza Iiaz& 

11 

Imam Itiza 

n 

82 

,i 27 „ 

Harawal 

11 

in tho van 

it 

83 

i» 6 „ 

the body 

11 

a number 

» 

— 

ii 17 it 

Uzbeks 

11 

the Uzbeks 

n 

84 

ii 10 „ 

two very quarrelsome 

11 

who were tho subjects of 




females 


strife and contention 

n 

85 

n 11 n 

Asraf 

11 

Ashraf 

>i 

88 

„ 19 dele 

i “and an attendant at the 






mosque.” 



1! 

89 

t, 8/or 

3 read 

30 

I> 

92 

18 „ 

of his, said 

11 

said to him 

II 

93 

n ^ ii 

to 

1# 

from 

»! 

94 

i. 21,22 „ 

which is an assombly- 

If 

a host 




placo 



It 

— 

ii 23 „ 

Hindus 

f> 

Hindus, to the number 


of 


05 


11 title for all that 



[ iK 1 


Page 

96 

1. 

21 for 

MunQur l 

read Husain 

»> 

— 

n 

26 

ii 

found it so refreshing that 

ii 

which he had lately 








acquired 

i> 

97 

ii 

1 



ii 

bore witness. A few 






• 


days before this it 








happened that, on a 








cortain night 

n 

98 

ii 

18 

n 

van 

n 

archers 

n 

100 

» 

11 

ti 

had 

ii 

has now 

n 

— 

ii 

18 

li 

Maakarwal 

ii 

Mankarw&l 

»> 

102 

ii 

16 

if 

tho court 

ii 

Biyanah 

n 

— 

n 

18 

>> 

mankind, behold him 

ii 

the intelligent 

n 

— 

if 

28 

if 

Dihli 

i* 

Agrah 

n 

103 

M 

8 

it 

son 

ii 

father 

»» 

104 

II 

8 

ii 

Dihli 

ii 

Kayah 

n 

— 

If 

21 

ii 

Zan&niyah 


Zamaniyah 

n 

— 

f f 

27 

il 

Bartas 

ii 

Barlas 


— 

II 

31 

if 

Amir’s 

ii 

Amirs 

i» 

105 

If 

19 

H 

Sargun 

ii 

•Sarjan 

i> 

106 

If 

32 

ii 

an unbelievor 

ii 

believer 

if 

108 

11 

23 

ff 

granted him a subsidy 

ii 

entreated his prayers 

f! 

109 

fl 

16 

M 

day 

n 

date 

I) 

110 

„ 

12 

if 

Sarouj 

ii 

Saronj 

1) 

112 

1) 

6 

*1 

a new gate 

n 

the name of tho gate of 








the new fort 

I) 

— 

If 

21 

>1 

any inhabited quarter 

ii 

the habitable world. 

„ 

113 

fl 

11 

11 

the Emperor 

„ 

tho Shaikh 

>1 

114 

>1 

14 

II 

cupola 

H 

roof 

II 

116 

fl 

3,4 

II 

over me like one bowildcr- 

II 

he, reciting a charm over 






od-pass 


mo like one bewitched, 








infatuated me with his 








beauty 

>1 

117 

11 

22 

If 

their 

II 

this - 

ff 

— 

ff 

30 

If 

as she was 

!> 

in a way that all can 








imagine 

. f f 

— 

II 

34 

If 

steps 

11 

stages 

11 

118 

11 

3 

If 

to-night and 

ff 

one night 

fl 

— 

»! 

7 

II 

trusting her affairs to her 

11 

after her other ventures 






modesty 


risking her modesty 

If 

120 

ft 

7 

11 

the 

11 

this 

II 

122 

11 

13 

11 

Court 

11 

the Court 

>1 

— 

M 

17 

>1 

his 

II 

this 
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Page 123 

1. 

23 for and on account of thj fate read But any rate 
of her lovor 

» 

— 

n 

26 


unveiling in the house 

„ 

secret chamber 

>> 

124 

» 

14 

a 

reputed son of Bahadur 
Khan 

n 

adopted son of Pah&r 
Khun 

» 

125 

t» 

6 

a 

on the ground 

i> 

in the circle 

»» 

126 

>> 

6 

a 

religion-protestin g 

it 

religion-protecting 


— 

»♦ 

26 

a 

beauteous 

it 

bounteous 

>» 

127 

♦» 

13 

tt 

when our king comes to 
an end 

a 

Long live our king and 

n 

129 


10 

it 

unguarded 

it 

unlimited (cf. p. 35, 9) 

»» 

— 

>» 

15 

a 

Muhammad 

a 

Mahmud 

»> 

*— 


20 

a 

he marched two days’ 
journey as far as Ajrnir 

it 

lie was only two days’ 
journey from Ajmir 

» 

131 

»> 

14 

it 

men 


me 


— 

i) 

21 

it 

star 

»» 

store 

>» 

132 

n 

4 

tt 

0 Jewel 

a 

A Jewel 

» 

— 

n 

19,20 

tt 

lay my hand in the dust 

a 

throw dust on my head 

»» 

— 

n 

31 

1> 

a p^y, in 

a 

a pity, a 

>) 

— 

it 

33 

it 

Thou, pure spirit, wnst 

it 

Thy pure spirit was 

»> 

135 

»» 

18 

11 

women 

it 

woman 

»» 

135 

«t 

9 

ii 

constellation 

n 

revelation 

M 

— 

jt 1 

2 infra „ 

977 

a 

982 

„ 

138 

it 

8 

it 

nephew 

it 

grandson 

11 

— 

a 

15 

it 

had 

a 

has 

M 

139 

n 

17 

ti 

Kamal Khan 

a 

Jamal Kh&n 

»> 

142 

it 

. 3 

it 

may God &c. 

a 

whom God (praise to 
Him ! He is exalted) 
will ere this have 
brought 


144 

i) 

12 

11 

100 or 50 

a 

150 

)) 

— 

tt 

23 

>1 

his 

a 

their 

11 

147 

»> 

28 

11 

their 

a 

that 

»l 

148** 

>» 

18 

tl 

18th 

it 

7th 


149 

»> 

6 

it 

orthodox 

»» 

honest 

„ 

150 

n 

14 

tl 

centre 

n 

ceiuture 


161 

t* 

27 

H 

returned 

a 

went 

»> 

152 

•t 

2 

It 

soldier 

it 

soldiers 

II 


it 

14 

11 

chargod those men on 

it 

many troops came up 
from 

>> 

153 

i> 

15 

11 

Sha’ld 

a 

Sa‘id 

w 

— 

M 

16 

If 

Ibrahim 

tt 

Ibrihim tlusain 
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Page 154 

1. 

31 for who was ) 

read who were 

» 

156 

a 

30 

tt 

fourteen 

t> 

seven 

>» 

157 

tt 

19 

it 

twice or four 

tt 

four (cf. p. 368, 23.) 

» 

157 

a 

34 

tt 

in turn held a council 
^vith them 

>t 

repeated the same coun¬ 
sel to them 

» 

163 

tt 

2 

a 

ceremonies 

it 

unceremonious 

>> 

— 

it 

17 

tt 

Nas‘ud 

it 

Mas'ud 

» 

164 

tt 

1 

a 

Muza Ibrahim Mirza 

a 

Mirza Ibrahim Husain 

» 


» 

14 

it 

Brahmaindas by namo 

tt 

Brahmadas by name, 
from the district of 
Kalpi 

r 

165 

a 

4 

ft 

Koltab 

tt 

Kotlah 

it 

— 

tt 

7 

it 

suit 

it 

suite 

a 


** 

24,25 

a 

they lot loose and the „ 
Musulmans killed them all. 

and let loose there, were 
killed by the Musul¬ 
mans. 

a 

— 

2 infra 

dele note a . 

• 


it 

168 

1. 

17 

for had gono 

tt 

had not gono 

it 

169 

„ 

29 

tt 

days’ march off 

„• days ago 

V 

— 

a 

34 

a 

500 


5000 

it 

170 

if 

1 

tt 

Moghuls belonging 
Fidai 

to „ 

devoted Moghuls 

it 

— 

tt 

2 

n 

was 

tt 

were 

O 

— 

tt 

3 

tt 

was a man 

it 

were men 

it 

171 

It 

26 

it 

open plain 

tf 

open plain with 5000 
horsemen 

it 

172 

J> 

30 

tt 

submission 

it 

homage 

a 

173 

a 

14 

a 

Qazawani 

tt 

Qazwini 

it 

174 

*t 

26 

tt 

Sharaf-ud-din 

it 

Sharaf-ud-din Husain 

tt 

175 

tt 

6 

tt 

white of foot 

it 

white of one foot 

a 

— 

a 

7 

tt 

obsorves 

tt 

observed 

it 

— 

a 

8 

a 

passes 

i* 

passed 

tt 

176 

tt 

15 

tt 

hundreds 

*t 

hundreds of thousands 

if 

177 

a 

9 

it 

Bengal 

it 

Bihar t'* 

tt 

— 

a 

14 

tf 

Lodi 

>» 

his Amir-ul-Umara Lodi 

it 

178 

n 

19 

tt 

bank 

a 

back 

tt 

179 

tt 

25 

tt 

16th 

tt 

6th 

a 

181 

tt 

10 

n 

at the removal of 

tt 

by avoiding 

t* 

— 

tt 

18 

tt 

reached 

tt 

reaped 

tt 

182 

»» 

15 

tt 

disloylaty 

tt 

displeasure 

tt 

— 

tt 

17 

tt 

mountains 

a 

the mountains 

a 

182 

it 

25 

if 

presented him with 

a 

scattered as nisdr several 
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Pago 183 

1. 

12 for 

16 > 

read 

18 

>> 

185 

a 

12 

tt 

to 

tt 

from 

>> 

— 

last 

1. 

a 

from 

a 

had attained a thorough 








acquaintance with 

»» 

186 

11. 1,2 dele had attained many high 








degrees 



>» 

— 

11. 26,28 for sheet 

a 

leaf 


187 

1. 

2 

it 

Samaqand 

t> 

Samarqand 

„ 

— 

note 

3 

a 

Imdn and Imam 

a 

Amdn and Tmdn . 

») 

188 

1. 

3 

>t 

one of his own quivers 

a 

an arrow from his own 






and arrows 


quiver 

a 

— 

11. 9,10 

it 

and though—exhibition 

a 

far beyond his power and 






of it 


resources 

a 

— 

1. 

12 

it 

kept close to 

a 

kept trying to conquer 








(cf. p. 130. Jj 

>» 

— 

tt 

33 

it 

Nuri 

a 

Mir 

>» 

189 

a 

3 

„ 

mango-Vroes 

ty 

many troes 

♦» 

— 

» 

10 

»> 

privy-counsellors 

tt 

confidential friends 

*> 

— 

a 

24 

•i 

LaW,r 

tt 

Lakhnou ' 

n 

190 

a 

27 

tt 

Mulliz 

>t 

Muflis 


191 

tt 

9 

it 

This sort of thing has 

tt 

A matter of ten yoars 






gone on for ten years 


has passed 

i) 

192 

tt 

6 

tt 

an order was promulgated 

a 

a now idea came into his 








mind 

>» 

— 

it 

18 

tt 

Shespur 

a 

Shethpur,another Ayyub- 








pbr 

» 

193 

it 

4 

n 

those 

tt 

those lands 

>> 

194 

tt 

28 

tt 

Daud 

tt 

Daud, after his flight 








from T&ndah 

)» 

195 

tt 

12 

it 

Gaur 

it 

the fortress of Gaur 

it 

— 

tt 

19 dele 

and Muhammad Quit Kh&n 


*i 

196 

» t 

2 for 

Tamkur 

tt 

Tamkin 


197 

it 

20 after bolted with him 

add 

and his rider, losing all 



V 





command, struck the 
foot of his dignity 
against a stone and got 
a fall. 

»> 

198 

ii 

22 

for mountain-like 

read 

the mountain-like 

»» 

199 

it 

12 

>» 

and 

it 

Peace was renewed on a 








firm basis and it was 
decided. 

ji 

200 

tt 

1 

it 

wrist 

tt 

waist 
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Page 200 1. 23 for victory 


- „ 28 


201 

205 


not dovoid of 


all 


— „ 29 


12 


ascertain their thoughts 


de omnibus &c. 


Another device &c. 


207 


208 


211 


2 after and 


17 for 
28 „ 


4-6 „ 


principles 


read wisdom 

„ since it would not bo de¬ 
void of 

,, a good many of 
„ discuss philosophical sub¬ 
jects 

„ together with several other 
new-comers 

,, Another tale was that of 
Makhdum ul Mulk’s 
device for avoiding 
add once or twice he even 
stood before him with¬ 
out his shoes and 
read dogmas 


in the hope of securing &c. „ 


from that time down to a 
large number 


so that eventually they 
got back all that he 
had received from them 
•in early youth ho had 
not regarded the ques¬ 
tion and had married 
what number of women 





he pleased 

» 

— »l 

had had „ 

had allowed 

J) 

- » 26 „ 

mut'ah „ 

such muV'ah 


- „ 29 „ 

and ,, 

or 

>> 

213 „ 30-32 „ 

he merely looked &c. down ,, 

ho merely looked to the 


to extreme 


215 „ 12 „ reason 

— „ 25 „ were no longer observed 

217 „ 4 „ that every five or six years 

218 „ 1 „ Arab 

— „ 28 „ and first 


219 12 „ without ceremony 


propriety of the words, 
—how could it be rea¬ 
sonable that his mean¬ 
ing should bo so dis¬ 
torted ? 

reason, not tradition 
were no longer observed 
by him 

for five or six years that 
‘Iraqi. 

On the 15th of Pajab 
Mirz& Sulaiman reach¬ 
ed the neighbourhood 
ot Fatljpur; and first 
without hesitation 
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Pago 219 


„ 221 
„ 222 
j > 

„ 223 
„ 224 


1. 20 for painted canopies, brocade read figured canopies of gold 

cloth 


„ 229 

„ 230 


2 ,, Fatihah 

19 after Sulaiman 
22 for moanwhile 
7 dele head-forernosfc 

7 for Khan Zarnan 
14 „ 20 

8 „ took a moonlight flit 

1 ,, Muhammad 

2 ,, Amrahah 
4 „ he 

10 ,, when thoy came on him 

—orders 


15 „ friendship 
last 1 „ bankrupt 

8 „ A*abs 

16 „ Arab 

5,0 „ a stipond—present 

7 ,, Muhammad 
11 „ at one of the stages 

26 ,, ’Agrah 


— ,, 28 after defeated them 


29 for Sar 
5 ,, Salabhan 


„ 18 „ fifty „ twenty 

,, 22 ,, would keep ,, must have kept 

„ 14 „ Muhammad „ Mahmud 

„ 16 ,, and examine ,, He examined 

„ 17 ,, having soon [from his in- ,, reported from what he 

vestigation of the field] had heard 

,, 28 ,, through his being a parti- ,, merely to acquire religi- 

oular favourite of his majesty ous merit and for the 

love of God 

,, 31-34 dele note 3 

„ 34 for Saqqar in note 4 „ Saqqa 

,, 6 ,, ul-awwal ,, ul-akhir 


, Fatihah after the prayers 
and then return to Lahor. 
, o For meanwhile 

Khan Jah^n 
20,000 
he went off 
Mahmud 
Amruhah 
Husain Khan 
whence, as he was disabled 
by his wound, in ac¬ 
cordance with their 
orders, they 
religious sympathy 
borrower 
‘Iraqis 
‘Iraqi 

to look after me that I 
should bo present 
Mahmud 

when one stage distant 
Ajmfr 

with some 1500 killed or 
taken prisoners 
returned and 
Sur 

Salabahan 

twenty 

must have kept 
Mahmud 
He examined 
reported from what he 
had heard 

merely to acquire religi- 







IX 


p* 

243 

1. 

17 for 

succinctly read exactly 

„ 

245 

yy 

4 

>» 

sent 

yy 

brought 

}} 

246 

yy 

25 

yy 

revese 

yy 

reverse 

yy 

247 

yy 

14 

,, 

Jounpur 

yy 

Khanpur 

yy 

— 

1. 1. 


yy 

l^uzaffar Khan 

yy 

Todar Mall (see Blochm. 








p. 430.) 

yy 

249 

yy 

18 dele military commandors 



yy 

— 

yy 

20 after hill district 

yy 

of Mudariya 

yy 

253 

yy 

21 for 

blind to God’s mercies 

yy 

like brute beasts 

>» 

255 

yy 

12 

yy 

pray 

yy 

bray 

n 

256 

yy 

7 

yy 

from there 

add thither 

yy 

257 

„ 

7 

yy 

anxious 

read disaffected 

yy 

— 

>> 

29 

>> 

many 

„ 

some 

yy 

258 

yy 

6 

yy 

festival 


festival of 

yy 

— 

yy • 

15,16 

yy 

when I brought a peti¬ 

yy 

when I brought a peti¬ 






tion, &c. 


tion to Shaikh ’Abd- 








un-nabi that I might 








receive permission to 








go, the Shaikh asked 








me 

yy 

— 

yy 

18,19 „ 

who withdraws from the 

yy 

who will fulfil the obli¬ 






fulfilment of his ob¬ 


gation of serving her 






ligation 



n 

269 

yy 

10 

yy 

Nandi 

yy 

Narntil 

» 

260 

yy 

11 

yy 

Hdsdf 

yy 

Hdnsi 

yy 

— 

yy 

17 

yy 

concerning 

yy 

by the hand of 

yy 

— 

yy 

32 

yy 

p. 265 

yy 

infra , p. 274 

yy 

261 

yy 

lfc 

yy 

Bahrah 

» 

Bihrah 

»t 

— 

yy 

29 

yy 

5th 

yy 

3rd 

y* 

— 

*t 

34 

yy 

disembarking 

yy 

disembarked 

yy 

262 

yy 

2 

yy 

5th 

yy 

6th 

J> 

— 

yy 

5 

yy 

arrived 

yy 

arrived at Todah 

j> 

— 

yy 

9 

yy 

names 

yy 

name 

yy 

263 

yy 

21 

yy 

nature 

yy 

tradition 

*y 

265 

yy 

13 dele some 



yy 

— 

yy 

14 for 

look on them as gods 

yy 

they look on some of 








them as gods 

yy 

— 

yy 

28 

yy 

principle 

yy 

principal 

yy 

— 

yy 

34 

yy 

muzhat 

yy 

nuzhat 

yy 

266 

yy 

8 

yy 

who naturally turn them¬ 

yy 

overlooking 






selves from 



yy 

267 

yy 

6 

y* 

past ages 

y* 

ancient and modem times 

yy 

— 

yy 

13 

yy 

a cause 

yy 

another cause 



z 


p- 

269 

1. 

3 for the many lights off His 
creation 

read His lights 


— 

>• 

6 „ burn 

»» 

offer 

♦» 

— 

♦» 

23 „ of 


and 

)» 

270 

„ 14,16 “who will ever have—than „ 

yourself P” 

“ For which of these no¬ 
torious heresies have 
you yourself the great¬ 
est inclination P” 

,, 

273 


23 ,, extravagancies 

tt 

fopperies 

tt 

274 


15 after Taib 

r 

(a worthless wretch) 

»* 

— 

»» 

28 for Maq<jur 

tt 

Maq^ud. 

” 

275 


24 „ the stain of their counte¬ 

nances 

tt 

their accidental stain 

ft 

276 

»» 

5 „ blest 

tt 

blest in the 40fch year of 
his age 

ft 

278 

tt 

31,32 , to pretend ignorance—poll 
tical authority 

• it 

to refuse obedience whe¬ 
ther to religious or 
politioal edicts 

t* 

280 

tt 

22 after law add They called Isl&m a travesty 

>» 

— 

tt 

30 for 5th 

read 

25th 

ft 

281 

tt 

2 after degree 

add like the Khwtfjah 

tt 

282 

tt 

12 for said 

read 

attacked the faith, he 
said to him 

>» 

284 

t> 

11 w I 

r> 

he 

„ 

— 

tt 

— after verse 

tt 

I used 

>» 

286 

tt 

3 for ‘Azirn-ul-Mulk 

tt 

‘Ain-ul-Mulk 

>» 

— 

tt 

16 „ Miyan 

it 

Miyan Man 

>* 

287 

1* 

26 „ a historical fact 

V 

an historical picture 

it 

288 

tt 

4 „ their 

tt 

this 

ft 

— 

tt 

6 „ under the skirts of those 

by whom 

tt 

under whose skirts 

'M 

289 

It 

20 „ time 

tt 

line 

>» 

280 

tt 

28,34 , Purushtam 

i* 

Puruehottam 

»» 

— 

tt 

29 after Khan 

it 

Kibuli 

>1 

290 

» 

25 for Kabul 

tt 

K&lpi 

ft 

291 

*» 

7 „ 60 

tt 

600 

tt 

292 

tt 

13 „ T<5rm&h 

tt 

Tdrmdh 

tt 

— 

tt 

24 t t which are 

tt 

he is still 

tt 

296 

tt 

16 „ with a natural tendency 

it 

in a state of nature 

" 

297 

tt 

16 „ and again 

it 

and reported the conduct 
of the amirs of that 
province ; he also 

»> 

— 

tt 

23 „ Piyaj 

tt 

Payig (Praymg) 



XI 


297 

1. 

25 „ 

: v 

read 

» 

298 

M 

24 „ 

he with 

>» 

he, seeing the other with 

300 

it 

1 „ 

the Abyssinian 

>» 

Chishti 

305 

»» 

20 „ 

he asked 

»» 

he had previously asked 

— 

*> 

22 

before 

»» 

after 

310 

»» 

2 „ 

twenty-seventh 

>» 

twenty-eighth 


>» 

15 „ 

one of the renowned amirs 
came, &c. 

*» 

he went into the pavilion 
of one of the renowned 
Amirs and honoured 
him with his society 

311 

»» 

1 after devise 

♦» 

so that the mind became 
bewildered by them 

312 

" 

21 for 

news of this reached the 

veil of his door 

>> 

the news of this scandal 

reuched him 

313 

>> 

1 „ 

pur et simple 

>> 

after his own fashion 


99 

25 after he said 

>» 

• 

in the presence of the 
late pious Mir Abu’l 
Ghais Bukh&ri 


” 

31 „ 

youths 

„ • and he turned out a very 
hair-splitter in. the 
matter of shaving 

315 


2,3 for 

by taking, &c. 

>» 

used to take dogs to their 
table and eat with them 

316 

M 

8 „ 

I don’t blame you either 

»> 

It is not without one 

— 


28 „ 

(P. 337) 

„ 

(P. 307.) 

— 

>1 

33 ,, 

wrote 


pronounced 

317 


1 „ 

wrote 


pronounced 

— 

>> 

4 „ 

flesh 

>> 

milk 

321 

»» 

17 „ 

ingots 

r 

boxes full of ingots 

324 

>» 

H „ 

give away a great deal 

»» 

give great odds 

327 

>» 

14 ., 

un-n&qiz 


un-nawdqis 

328 

»» 

12 „ 

I had just finished 

it 

One night, when the Em¬ 
peror beard • 

— 

»» 

19-22 „ 

when one night, 'A$af Kh&n ,, 
S&lis, &c. 

he raised greaffobjections 
and would not accept 


the truth pf it. 

Khan 8alis who is the 
same as Mfrza Ja‘far, 
helped me in hut a poor 
way, but Shaikh Xbfi'l- 
Fazl and Gh&zi Kh&n 
Badakshi, on the other 
hand, confirmed my as¬ 
sertions. 





Xll 


p. 331 1. 12 dele year 

„ —- „ 28 for many a family was ruined 

„ 332 „ 4 „ daily 

» — „ 27 „ Bengal 

,, 333 „ 3 after Abu-Ishaq 

„ — „ 10 for eighteenth 

„ — „ 21 after Bengal 

„ 334 „ 10 for north 

„ — „ 21 „ Khaipurah 

p. 336 „ 15 after years 


337 

339 


2 for 100 


8 , 
~ „ 21 s 
.340 „ 4 , 

341 „ 14,15 3 


four or five 

Fiuidf 

chief 

although he treated him &c. 


read day 

,, and his property was 
confiscated. 

„ daily at noon 
,, *Guzerat 
„ and others 
„ seventeenth 
„ who was a main supporter 
of Qutlu’s 
„ month 
„ Khairpurah 
„ while in some of their 
own Sanskrit books the 
age of men was de¬ 
scribed as ten thousand 
years 
„ 10 

„ forty-five 
„ Fuladi 
„ chiefs 

having treated him in a 
conciliatory manner he 
did not wish to take any 
steps towards his being 
put to death. 


I) 

— 

» 

21 

tt 

1‘timad 

>> 

I‘mdd 

I) 

— 

tt 

22 

tt 

moveable and immoveable 

>) 

animate and inanimate 

1) 

344 

ft 

4 

ft 

20,000 

tt 

2,000 

M 

349 

tt 

15 

tt 

twelve 

a 

fourteen 

tt 

362 

tt 

14 after Salim 

tt 

in his sixteenth year 

tt 

367 

tt 

6 for same market 

a 

slave-market 

» 

— 

tt 

16 

tt 

camels 

tt 

camel-loads 

»» 

tr 

tt 

16 

tt 

fire-like smoke 

tt 

fire like smoke 

ft 

860 

tt 

21 

tt 

forty 

tt 

fourteen 

ft 

364 

tt 

13 

ft 

*A^af 

tt 

‘Arab 

tf 

366 

tt 

14 

tt 

Singh, Manand 

ft 

Man Singh, and # 

ft 

— 

tt 

25 

tt 

Baqshbandi 

tt 

Naqshbandf 

>t 


tt 

31 

it 

at this time Sulaiman 
Mirz& arrived at Court 
in incognito 

tt 

about the time thatSulai- 
man Mirza arrived at 
Court, he too came *«- 
cognito 

tt 

867 

tt 

6 

tt 

a bow and a number of 
muskets 

tt 

a number of bows and 
muskets 



Xlll 


368 

1. 

4 after to this effect 

read 

in the year 990 (?) 

370 

n 

19 for Amin Khan 

)> 

Amin Khan Ghori, the 






governor of Surat 

374 

)> 

7 

„ La^or 

, 

Lakhnou 

— 

55 

21 

„ Gous 

t 

Ghous 

375 

„ 

6 

„ poverty 

5 

piety 

376 

}} 

8 after Gujrat 

4 

and sent for Qulij to 






Court 

— 


30 for arras 

> 

anus 

378 


16 

„ transcription 

, 

translation 

378 

>> 

26 for Bayani 


Biyabani 

— 

„ 

30 

„ a river 

15 

the river 

379 

>) 

25 

,, the water 

5 

the river Indus 

382 

>> 

3 

„ property 

4) 

prosperity 

— 

>> 

4 

„ flood-tears 

55 

blood-tears 

— 

>> 

25 

„ 381 

> 

5) 

371 
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at Sirhind. The emperor wien he heard this dreadful news ap¬ 
pointed Khizr Khan Khwaja, the husband 1 of Gulbadan Bdgum the 
emperor’s aunt, to meet Sikandar, and intending to extirpate 
Hdmun he made his glorious entry 8 into Sirhind. And there the 
scattered Amirs came to salute him. The Khan Khanan, 3 who, 
although he was in disposition alienated from Tardi Beg Khan, still in 
spite of this used to call him “Toqan,” i . e., u Elder brother,” perceiv¬ 
ing the cause of the defeat of that army to have been the treachery 4 
of Tardi Beg, and having succeeded in impressing this on the em¬ 
peror’s mind by bringing Khan Zaman, and many others, as witnesses 
to substantiate his accusation, obtained a sort of permission to put him 
to death. So at the time of afternoon prayer he went to the house of 
Tardi Beg Khan, and taking him with him, brought him to his own 
abode into the tent, and afterwards at the time of evening prayer he 
rose up on the pretence of performing the ablutions, and gave to 
some men, who were held in readiness for the purpose, the signal to 
slay him. So they made an end of Tardi Beg Khan. 6 And in the 
morning, when Khwaja Sultan ‘All and Mir Munshi did not come to 
the Diwan, he, suspecting them also of treachery, had them imprisoned 
together with Khanjar Beg, a relation of Tardi Beg Khan. But 
some time after they regained their liberty. 

Then Iidmun in Dehli gave himself the title of Bikramajit, who 
was a great Raja in Hindustan, from whom the people of Hind 
take their era, he lived 1600 3 odd years ago. When he had done his 
best there to subvert the ordinances of Islam he came with 1500 
elephants of war, and treasure without end or measure, and an 
immense army, to offer battle at Panipat. He sent on bis artillery 
before him, (P. 15,) and the opportunity presenting itself to a com- 

1 Lit. “ In whose net was &c.” 

* Anglice “retreated to.” 

* *. e . Muhammad Bairam Kh&n Turkoman. The tdrikh of his death is given 
on p. 45 of the text. 

4 But seo Elliot’s note, V, 251. 

* Tardi Beg Khan was a noble of importance in the time of Hnraayun, and 
one of his most faithless followers. Blochmann’s Ain i ATcbari , I, 318. He was 
a Sunni. Bairam Kh&n was a Shi'ah , Badaoni, III, 190. 

6 His date is 57 B. C. The date of the year in which the writer speaks is 
964 A. H. And A. H. is 621. Thus 67 + 621 + 964 - 1642, and the “odd 
years’* of which he speaks are 42, 
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pany of the great Amirs, such a/ Khan Zamdn, Iskandar Khan 
and others, who were advancing as vanguard, 1 they took it at Panipat 
after some fighting. And Hemun raising the hopes of the Amirs 
of the Afghans, whose leader was Shadi Khan Musw&ni, with a 
suitable augmentation and a gift of lands, opening the door of his 
treasuries, and giving great largesses, tried to console the army for 
the loss. Bub the Afghans, since they were sick of his usurpation, 
began to pray for his fall, and in impromptus kept saying things 
to this effect: “Welcome a vicissitude even against ourselves•/' 
consequently without delay he started from Panipat mounted on 
an elephant called “ Haw&y,” and came to the district of K’hara- 
xnanda (where there is now a famous caravanserai), and on the 
morning of Friday the 10th of the sacred month Muharram 9 964 
A. H., (which day is also called Rozi ‘ashura):— 

“ To friends it is a blessed date, 

But u :to foes unfortunate t ”— 

fighting and slaughter began between the Amirs of the vanguard 
and the hosts of Hemun. The Emperor and the Khan Klianan on 
that day were drawn up in three divisions, and kept sending help to 
one another until news of the victory were received. And Hemun, 
whose army was all dispirited, and who set all his hopes on the 
elephants, surrounded by his chiefs charged the imperial hosts, and 
threw both right and left wings into great confusion. Then, at last, 
through the efforts of the archers and the scirnitar-strokes of some 
avenging veterans that breach was healed, and the wavering fortunes 
of the day were retrieved. Then Hetnun, bringing up all his moun- 
tain-like elephants to bear upon one point, charged the centre where 
the K'»an Zainan was stationed. But the soldiers of Islam received 
him witn a shower of arrows, and Hoinun in those circumstances, 
with his head bare, like one bitten by a mad dog, kept shouting 
his battle cry ‘‘give and take,” and (P. 16) also repeating 
a charm which he had learnt. Suddenly the arrow of death, 
which no shield can ward off, struck his squinting eye so that 

1 Manqaldy , for manghaldy is a Moghul word meaning “ forehead/’ then 
“ vanguard,” and must not be confounded with the Arab tnunqald “ ambassador/’ 

* The first month of the Muhammadan year. 
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called Kanur Phillour, 1 * * hemmed|in the Khan Khanan. There a severe 
contest took place, in which Husain Khan the relative of Mahdi 
Qasim Khan distinguished himself ; but unfortunately a sword-blow 
struck him in the eye so that one might say of him that he was 
“ eye stricken.” 8 He # fell from his seat in the saddle, and being 
made prisoner was sent to the Court together with Wall Beg, and 
his son Ismael Quli Kh&n, and several others of the chiefs ; as will 
soon be mentioned, if God (He is exalted !) will. After that blow 
the Khan Khanan fled, and immense spoil fell into the hands of 
Atkah Khan and his army. Among these things was a standard 
worked with pearls and gems, which (P. 41) the Khan Khanan had 
had made, and intended to have sent to the most holy sepulchre 8 
(may mercy and favour rest on its inhabitant !). Of this Imam my 
lord Moulawi Jami (may his tomb be hallowed!) wrote those 
laudatory and descriptive couplets :— # 

“ Peace on the family of Td lid 4 * * * and Yf Sin ! 

Peace on tho family of the Best of the Prophets ! 

Peace on the Shrine, wherein there rests. 

An Imam, in whom sovereignty and religion are preeminent!” 

“An Imam, yea in sooth an absolute monarch, 

For the sanctuary of his door is become the Qiblah of kings. 

King of the palace of Knowledge, Hose of the garden of Bounty, 

Moon of the mansion of Majesty, the Pearl of the casket of 

Contingency. 

[Peace] on Ibn Musa Kiza, to whom from God 

Is the name llizd b because doing God's will was his habit.” 

1 See Elliot V, p. 266, VIII, p. 107 ; Blochmann, p. 317. 

8 A pun. The Persian compound means “ stricken by the evil eye, 10 but gram¬ 
matically it might also mean " stricken in the eye/’ 

8 Of Imam Riza, at Tus in Khurasau. Belfour’s Translation of Alt Hazin, 123. 

4 Ta-Ha (which is the title of the 20th chapter of the Qur’an, and is composed 

of two letters of the Arabic alphabet) is considered, and often used, as a name 

of the Arabian Prophet (of whom Mustafa and Ahmad, as well as Mohammad, 
are also names) : so likewise is Ya-Sin, which is the title of the 36th chapter 

of the Qur’an Lane’s Modern Egyptians , ed. Poole, London, 1871, vol. ii, p. 139. 

* Jtizd means “ Will.” 
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They say tliat the banner cost nearly a Jcror of gold. And Qasim 
Arsalan found the date of the event in the words, u l alam-i imam-i 
hashtum , l “ banner of the 8th Imam” 2 . Atkah Khan sent it with 
the rest of the spoils to the Court, and it was put into the im¬ 
perial treasury. One of the remarkable incidents of this year 
was that the Khan Khanan published as his own 3 a ghazal of 
H&sbim Qandahari, putting the lines into a different arrangement 4 ; 
he ordered 60,000 tankaks of money to he paid to him by way of 
compensation, and asked if the sum were sufficient; Hashim by 
way of an extempore joke said “Sixty is too little.” upon which he 
increased the sum by 40,000 and gave him altogether a complete 
lac . From it you would infer that the Khan Khanan’s star was 
setting, and as a matter of fact his power at this period was on the 
decline. The ghazal is as follows, of which the Matla is Hash¬ 
im’s : — 

“ What am I ? one who has let go the rein of his heart; 

Who by the hand of his heart has fallen from his feet upon the 
road of trouble ; 

Who is become like a madman in the skirts of the mountains ; 

Who has without will of his own turned his head to the desert ; 

At one time like a candle seized by the lire of his heart, 

At another like a wick fallen into the heart of the fire. 

I, Bui mm, am free from care for little or much, 

Never have I uttered a single word less or more” 

1 70 + 30 + 40 + 82 + 45 + 700 = 967. 

8 The Shiah (lit. followers) are the followers of ‘Ali, the husband of Fatimah, 
the daughter of Muhammad. They maintain that ‘Ali was the first legitimate 
Khalifah (successor to Muhammad), and therefore reject Abu Bakr, Omar, and 
Othma?, the first three Khalif-s, as usurpers. According to the •S’ hi'ah the 
Muslim roligion consists of a knowledge of the true Imam . The twelve Imams , 
according to the Shiah are as follows ; 

(1) Hazrat Ali, (2) Imdm Hassan, (3) Imam Husain (4) Zain-ul-Abidin, 
(5) Imam Muhammad Baqir, (6) Jafir Sadiq, (7) Musd Qdsim, (8) '‘Ali lliisd 
Bizd , (9) Muhammad Taqi, (10) Muhammad Naqi, (11) Hassan Askari (12) Abu 
Qasim Hughes* Notes on Muhammadanism , 170. 

• Cf. Martial, ii, 20. “Carmina Paullus emit; recitat sua carmina Paullus, 

Nam quod emas possis dicere jure tuum.” 

4 is probably the Hindustani ulajh t ‘confusion,* cf. p. 51, 1. 5, text. 

* The two initial hemistichs are called the Mafia*. 
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wild animals. When news of tftds came to the Emperor, he happened 
to be enjoying himself hunting in the neighbourhood of Mat’huri 1 * . 
Nevertheless he maiched at once towards Dihli with the intention 
of quelling the disturbance. 

And it was at that place that his Majesty’s intention of connect¬ 
ing himself by marriage with the nobles of (P. 01) Dihli was first 
broached, and Qawwals* and eunuchs were sent into the harems 
for the purpose of selecting daughters of the nobles, and of investi¬ 
gating their condition. And a great terror fell upon the city. Now 
it was the suggestions 3 of Shaikh Badah, and Lahrali, lords of 
Agra, which set in motion this train of events. The circumstances 
are as follows : A widowed daughter-in-law of Shaikh Badah, F£- 
timah 4 by name (though unworthy of such an honourable appella¬ 
tion), through evil passions and pride of life, which bear the fruits 
of wantonness, by the intervention of her tire-women lived in adultery 
with Baq£ Khan, brother of Buzurg Ad ham Khan, whoso house was 
near hers. And this adultery was afterwards dragged into a mar¬ 
riage. She used to bring with her to festive gatherings, another 
daughter-in law of Shaikh Badah, who had a husband living, whoso 
name was *Abd-ul-Wasi*. And the story of the pious cat 5 , which 
is told in the beginning of the Anwar-i-Soliailf, came true. Now 
this woman, whose husband was still living, was wonderfully beauti¬ 
ful, and altogether a charming wife without a peer. One day it 
chanced that the eyes of the Emperor fell upon her, and so he sent 
to the Shaikh a proposal of union, and held out hopes to the hus¬ 
band. For it is a law of the Moghul Emperors 6 that, if the Em¬ 
peror cast his eye with desire on any woman, the husband is bound 

1 Near Agra. # 

* A Qawtval is a person sent to the father of a lady in the proposals of 
marriage. He praises his principal before the father of the lady. 

8 See below. The word lahrah seems corrupt. 

4 According to a saying of Mahomet four women attained perfection, viz., 

Asia the wifo of Pharaoh, Mary the daughter of Imran, Khadijah tho daughter 
of Khowailed f the prophet’s first wife), and Fatimah the prophet’s daughter. 

6 See Anwari Sohaili (Ouseley) p. 275, 1. 1. It does not occur in the beginn¬ 
ing of the book. 

9 This was an article in the Code of Cbangiz Khan, See Price II, p. 660. 
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to divorce her, as is shown in th' story of Sultan Abd Sa'id and 
Mir Chobdn and his son Damashq Kbwajab. Then ’Abd-ul-Wasi*, 
reading the verse 1 * : God’s earth is wide” :— 

il To a master of the world the world is not narrow 8 ” 
bound three divorces 3 in the corner of the skirt of his wife, and 
went to the city of Bidar in the kingdom of the Dakkan, and so was 
lost sight of ; and that virtuous lady entered the Imperial Haram. 
Then Fatimah, at the instigation of her own father-in-law urged that 
the Emperor should become connected in marriage with other nobles 
also of Agra and Dlhli, that the relation of equality [between the 
different families] being manifested, any necessity for unreasonable 
preference might be avoided. 

At this time, when one day the Emperor was walking and came 
near the Madrasah-e Begum, a slave named Fulad, whom Mirza 
Sharaf-ud-din Husain, when he fled and went to Makka, had set 
free, shot an arrow 4 * at him from the top of the balcony of the 
Madrasah, which happily did no more than graze his skin. When 
the full significance of this incident was made known to the Em¬ 
peror by supernatural admonition and the miracles of the Firs of 
Dihli, he gave up his intention 6 * . The Emperor ordered the wretched 
man to be brought to his deserts at once, although some of the 
Amirs wished him to delay a little until the affairs should be investigat¬ 
ed, with a view to discovering what persons were implicated in the 
conspiracy. His Majesty went on horseback to the fortress, and 
there the physicians applied themselves to his cure, so that in a 

1 Al-Qor’an IV, 99. The word used here for “ wide” is the fem. of his own 
name JFdsi‘. 

* 0 'ne solum forti patria est. 

• “ Ye may divorce [your wives] twice, and then either retain them with 

humanity, or dismiss then with kindness. But if he divorce her [a third 

time], she shall not bo lawful for him again, until she marry another husband. 
But if he [also] divorce her, it shall be no crime in them, if they return to each 
other.” A1 Qor’an II, 229. 230. 

4 In this, as in most other events, the native historians, while agreeing in 

the main facts, are wonderfully at variance with regard to details. See Briggs 

JFerishta II, 215, and Elliot V, 285. 

4 Via. of marrying any other ladies of Agra and Dihli. 
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and offered conciliatory measure^ seasoned with good advice, 'Abd¬ 
ullah Khan would not accept them : — 

“ If a place to take it thou canst find, 

Thy counsel,.may be, it will take. 

But what mark, if the ear of the mind 
Be dull, can eloquence then make ?” 

‘Abd-ullah Khan for a short time made a stand at Har&wal, but 
when news of the approach of the Imperial cavalcade (P. 68) 
reached him, he surrendered to the force of circumstances the 
greater part of his followers and family and children and goods 
and chattels, and sending before him only what was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, by a hundred stratagems managed to reach Gujrat. There 
he took refuge with Chingiz Khan, a dependent of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud of Gujrat, who had succeeded Sulf6n Mahmud in the go¬ 
vernment of that province, and had become possessed of great pomp 
and power. The Imperial army went in pursiftt of him as far as the 
confines of Gujrat, and threw his haram and renowned elephants 
into confusion 1 , and made them prisoners, and brought them to the 
Emperor. The remainder became a prey to their enemies, viz , the 
countrymen and landowners. 2 * Now the state of civilization in 
Gujrat in the time of Chingiz Khan, they describe as such, as it had 
not 8 been during the reign of former kings ; and the demand for 
men of learning and excellence was such, as to exceed all imagina¬ 
tion ; and any soldier or tiaveller or stranger who came and sought 
an interview or chose to enter his service, had no further need of any¬ 
thing, nor of the patronage of any one else. And they say that he used 
daily to give away among his people five or six dresses of honour 
from his private wardrobe, each single dress being never wortl* less 
than 70 or 80, or at any rate 50 ashrafi. And one of hiif Hatim- 
isms 4 was this, that one day he went out with his courtiers, ‘Abd¬ 
ullah Khan Uzbek being of the number, and on this occasion two or 
three vessels full of fine stuffs and precious jewels were presented 

1 Text pp. 41, 13 and 51, 5. 

* Sanscrit b/itipdl. 

8 Supply na. 

4 Hatim Tai was famous for his liberality. 
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to him : no sooner had he seen thenr*, than he gave them up to ‘ Abd¬ 
ullah Khan Uzbek. And another instance of Chingiz Khan’s 
liberality is the following; Shah ‘Arif Qifavi Hnsniin (who is now at 
Ldhor, and renowned for the gift of dominion over Jinns) possessed 
great treasures, which he used to give away to people. Now it is 
said, that he had received all these treasures and hoards from Chingiz 
Khan, and that all the money he gave away bore the stamp of 
Chingiz Khan (but God knows !). 

At this time Milan Mubarak Shah of Burhampur sent ambassa¬ 
dors to the Emperor who accepted his homage. And Ptimad (p 69) 
Khan 1 the chief eunuch accompanied them, and brought the daughter 
of Minin, with suitable gifts and presents, to the Court. And 
Muqarrab Khan one of the Amirs of the Dakkan came and did 
homage to the Emperor. And in the month Muharram 2 of the year 
nine hundred and seventy-two (072) the Emperor went from Mandu 
to the district of Nalchah 3 . Ho appointed Qara Bahadur Khan to 
the Government of the district, and himself went on a hunting 
expedition by away of Ujain, Sarang-pur, BardJah, and Gwalyar, 
and on the 3rd of the month Uabi‘ul-awvval 4 * returned to his capital. 
Twins, Hasan and Husain by ns me, were in this year born of one 
of his wives, and in the course of one month went to the other 
world. 

In this year the building of the city of Nagarchin took place. 
On this subject one of the nobles, at the time of the composition of 
the Alcbar-n&mah, ordered me to compose some lines, which I here 
insert without alteration : — 

“ When 6 the Architect of the workshop of invention, through the 
promptings of original genius, suggested to the lofty thoughts of 
the absolute monarch, who is the builder of the metropolis of the 

world, and especially the artificer of the shrine of Hind, that, in 
accordance with [the verse] : 

1 See p. 63, supra. 

• The first month. 

• A town in the territory of Dhar in Malwa, on the route from Mow to Mandu. 

4 The third month. 

• Our author here gives us a specimen of his stilted style which, happily for 

us, he does not usually adopt, (In 1. 12 read for 
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space of six months been engaged along with 1‘timad Khan, the ghulam 
and absolute vazir of Sultan Mahmud Gujrati, and the army of the 
Afghans became dispersed. On Sunday the 9th of the month Rajah 
of this year Muzaffar, son of Sultan Mahmud Gujrati, whom 1‘timad 
Khan had kept continually in confinement, so as to keep the power 
in his own hands, came and did homage to the Emperor. Eventually 
he was given into the charge of Shah Mansur vazir (whose history 
will be narrated, if God will), and ho was granted a monthly allow¬ 
ance of 30 rupees. After some years he escaped and regained 
1 ~ government. But he was taken prisoner by the Rajah of Surat, 
who, when he had thus secured him, sent him towards Chunagarh 
to A'zam Khan. But on the road he laid violent hands on himself, 
and killed himself with a stroke of a razor. Subsequent events will 
be narrated in detail. • 

The next day 1‘timad Khan, and Shah Abu Turab, and Sayyid 
Hamid Bokhan, and Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk the Abyssinian, and Malik- 
usli-Sharq, and Wajih-ul-mulk, and Ulugh Khan the Abyssinian, and 
Jajhar Khan the Abyssinian, and the other Amirs of Gujrat, came 
one and all and were granted an interview with the Emperor. And 
1‘timad Khan brought the key of the city of Ahmadabad. The 
Emperor entrusted the Abyssinians to trusty officers of his own to 
be employed in guarding his harem. On Friday the 14th of Rajab 
he pitched his tents on the banks of the river of Ahtnad&bad, and 
the Khutbah 1 was read. On the 20th of this month Sayyid Mahmud 
Khan Barha and Shaikh Mahmud Bokhari brought the Emperor’s 
harem into the Imperial camp. 

On Monday the 2nd of Sha‘bdn 2 the Emperor set out from 
Ahmadabad in the direction of Cambay with the intention of repulsing 
Ibr&him Husain Mirza and Muhammad Husain Mirza, viho had 
seized Bhroj and Barodah and Surat. Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk the Abys- 
sinian, who was the leading man among the Amirs of Gujrat, seized 
this opportunity, and escaping from Ahmadabad, fled to Ahmad- 
nagar. And, since it was impossible to put any confidence in 
rtim&d Khan, the Emperor committed him to the charge of Shahb£z 

1 See page [1]. 

8 The eighth month. 

19 
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(P. 142) Khan Kambo. On the 6fch 3f Sha'ban the Emperor arrived 
at the port of Cambay. On the 14th of this month he arrived at 
the town of Barodab, and committing tho government of Gujrat 
entirely unfettered into the hands of Mirza c *Aziz Kokah, he dis^ 
missed him to Ahmadabad. 1 

On the 17th of Sha‘ban news arrived, that Ibrahim Ilusain Mirz& 
had put to death It us tarn Khan Rumi in the fortress of Bhroj, and 
that he was intending to pass within eight cosses of the Imperial 
camp. On this account the Emperor, left the camp, in which 
was the young prince Salim, under the guardianship of Khwajah' 
Jahan, and Shuja‘at Khan and several others of tho Amirs, a t 
having sent Shahbaz Khan to fetch Sayyid Mahmud Barha, an • 
Sk&h Quli Khan Muliarram and the rest of the Amirs, who hau 
been appointed to go torvards Surat, he took with him Malik-ush- 
Sharq Gujrati as his guide, and set off by forced marches with the 
intention of extirpating Mirza Ibrahim Ilusain. When tho Emperor 
arrived at the banks of the river Mahindri, night had come on. Ho 
crossed with 40 horse, when news was brought that Mirza Ibrahim 
Husain had alighted in tho town of Sarnal on the other side of tho 
river. So the faithful companions of the Emperor began to arm 
themselves. During the night the Amirs, who had been sent to- 
Surat, were enabled to form a junction with tho Emperor. Man Singh 
was appointed to lead the vanguard, and with 100 men crossed tho 
river. Then Mirza Ibrahim Husain, who had a force of 1,000 horse, 
when news came to him of tho rapid approach of the Emperor, 
evaouated the town of Sarnal by another road, and drew up his 
army in* the plain with the intention of making a determined stand. 
Man Singh advanced in one direction by the broken ground and’ 
shallows on the banks of the river Mahindri, and the Emperor by 
another road. At last a collision between the opposite parties 
took plaoe. Ibrahim Husain Mirza charged against Baba Khan 
Qdqsh&l and his company of archers, and made them fall back for a 
considerable distance, and, some were killed on both sides. (P. 
143). At this moment a son of Rajah Bhagvant Das* named 

1 Capital of Gujrat. 

1 Son of Rajah Bihari Mall. 
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About this time the Empdror appointed me as an Imim, and 
directed me also to undertake the oflice of marking the, imperial 
horses with the brand. He gave me no very considerable travelling- 
expenses and ordered, me from the first to act as mangabddr com¬ 
manding twenty in bringing horses to the brand. Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl 
was treated in the same way, so that we were, as Shabli said with 
respect to Junaid, 1 (God bless their spirits !) “ both baked in one 
kiln.* 7 Yet he, at once making a successful beginning, worked so 
strenuously at the ddgh-u-mahalU business, that he managed by 
his intelligence and time-serving qualities to raise himself to a 
mangab of two thousand, and the dignity of JVazir. While I, from 
my inexperience and simplicity, could not manage to continue in the 
service ; and this piece of satirical poetry, which one of the Sayyids of 
Anju composed in reference to his own circumstances, came to my 
mind:— 

“ Thou hast made me a courtier and commander of twenty, 

Let not my mother know of my nothingness.” 

I reflected that there were still hopes of securing contentment (that 
best of possessions !) by means of a madad-i-ma'dsh , which would 
enable me to retire from the world, and apply myself to study and 
devotion, while free from the cares of the world:— 

“ Seek not worldly pomp, let go transitory happiness, 

The pomp of Religion is enough, and the happiness of Islam 
for thee 

but this was not easy. In the month of Sbawwal in the year nine 
hundred and eighty-three (9S3), on my applying for leave of ab¬ 
sence, it was refused, but the Emperor excused my inspections of the 
horses* Still through the unfriendly disposition of the <Jadr,*and the 
unpropitiousness of the times he only allotted to me a tenure to the 
amount of 1000 bigahs of land, which in that iron age appeared to bo 
equivalent to the fief of a commander of twenty. It was styled also 
in the farman a madad-i-ma'ash. I represented that with this small 
tenure I could not afford to be always in attendance on the 
Court, to which the Emperor replied that he would also give me 
subsidies and presents during the marches. And Shaikh ‘Abd-un- 
x Two of the principal saints of the Islam. 

27 
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Nabi said that no (P. 207) person 6f my quality had received from 
him so large a grant of land. As for the presents which I was pro¬ 
mised, though twenty-two years have elapsed since my hopes were 
raised, I have received them but once or tvyce, and the rest have 
been concealed behind the veil of fate and have fallen like leaves to 
the ground. These fine promises were nothing better than a baseless 
mirage. I have performed services without rewards, and undergone 
useless restraints, from which I can now be relieved only by the good- 
humour of destiny :— 

“ Either faithfulness, or news of union with thee, or the death 
of the rival, 

The plajfulness of fate will do one of these three things. ,, 

‘ We are content with the decree of God, are patient under His trials, 
and thankful for His favours’:— 

“ In any case I must give thanks, 

If I may never te in worse plight than now !” 

And this qitfdh of Fazuli of Baghdad, who composed it in reference to 
Hairati of Samarqand, when he was in the favour of Shdh Tahmasp, 
is expressive of the vain hopes of your humble servant:— 

“I am from the dust of Arabia, and Hairatf from the kingdom 
of Persia; 

Both of us have sought our desire in uttering our words. 

We have found from two benefactors the desire of our hearts, 

He a glance from the king of Persia, I from the king of 
Arabia,*’ 1 

Since the world, and what is in it, is known to me, my hopes are 
fixed, on the Creator, who helps his servants, that at the last all may 
be well/ 1 and that the seal of the matter may be in the felicity of 
Beligion :—“ What is with you will pass away, what is with God 
is eternal* ” 

“ This is our hope from the mercy of our Creator, 

That Thou wilt not make hopeless those who hope.” 3 

1 /. e. God. 

* A1 Qur’an xvi, 98. 

• Comp. Pb. oxix, 49. 
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Aaron of Scriptnro, 343 n 8. 

‘Abbiisides, the, 397. 

Abbott, 270 n 1. 

Abddl , tbe Forty—, holy men who 
should always be on earth, 318 
n 3. 

Abddl, the seven—, spirits which 
hover round the world, 200 n 1, 
374 n 3. 

‘Abdnlawwal, Mir,— a heretical 

writer, 254. 

‘Abdul‘aziz of Dihll, Shaikh,— a Mu¬ 
hammadan saint and religious 
teacher, 109, 294, 386. 

‘Abdul Hadi, infant son of al-Bada- 
oni, 259. 

‘Abdu-l-Hay Khawwas, son of Qazi 
9adrn-d-din Sambhali, 291. 

‘Abdu-l-Hayy, Mir,—a learned man 
in the Court of Akbar, 64. 

‘Abdu-l-Jabbar Ilamadani, Qiizi,— 
a religious teacher, 266 and n 1. 

Abd-ullah Bakhshi, Mir,—an officer 
of Akbar’s Court, 20. 


• 

‘Abd-ullah Khan Cliogan Begi, Say- 
yid. Se| uuder ‘Abd-ullah Khan. 
Jokan Begi. 

‘Abd-ullah Khan Chongan Begi, Say- 
vid. See under ‘Abd-ullah Khan. 
Jokan Begi. 

‘Abd-ullah Khan Jokan Begi, Say- 
yid,— Governor of Biyanah and 
Bajunah, 183, 197, 198, 243, 244, 
245, 249, 250, 251, 380, 381. 

‘Abd-ullah Khan, the Uzbek,—Gover¬ 
nor of Kalpi, 6, 44, 48, 66, 67, 68, 
75. 8ee the next. 

‘Abd-ullah Khan Uzbek, son of Si- 
kandar Khan,— chief of the Uzbeks 
in Transoxiana, 278, 302, 350, 357, 
862, 363, 366, 366, 37Sj, 3&, 393. 
See the above. 

‘Abd-ullah, Khwajuh, grandson of 
Khwajah Al?rar,— one of tbe gen¬ 
erals of Akbar, 197, 235. 

‘Abd-ullah Makhdum-ul-Mnlk, Mulla 
— of Snltanpur, 85. See also nnder 
M akhdii m- ul-Mul k. 
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‘Abd-ullah Marwarid of Hirat, Khwa¬ 
jah,—the Wazir, 48. 

‘Abd-ullah, non of Murad Beg,—an 
officer of the army, 103. 

‘Abd-ullah Niyazi, the Sarhindi, 
ghaikh, 204. 

‘Abd-ullah Snltanpuri, Mulla,— the 
Makhdumu-l-Mulk, 13, 89, 154, 
205. See also under Makhdumu-1- 
Mulk. 

‘Abd-ul-Latlf, son of the author 
‘Abd-ul-Qadir al-Badaonl, 130. 

‘Abd-ul-Latif, Mir,— one of the Sayfi 
Sayyids of Qazwin, 24, 32, 85, 235. 

Abd-ul-Mftjid Harawi, Khwajah,— 
the A$af Khan. Governor 6*. Dihli, 
88, 62. See also under A<;af Khan. 

‘Abdu-l-Malik Khan, —a relative of 
Mir Muhammad Atkab, the Khan 
Kalan, 53. 

‘Abdu-l-Matlab Khan, Bon of gliah 
Budagh Khan, 46, 80, 82, 83, 96, 
151, 249, 368 andw3. 

‘Abdu l-Mutlab Khan. See the above. 

'Abdul Nabi. See under ‘Abdu-u- 
NabL 

‘Abdu-l-Qadir Gilani Qadiri, gljaikh, 
— a devotee of Uchh, 418. 

'Abdu-1- Qadir Jilani, ghaikk Mubi- 
ud-din,—the celebrated Imam and 
Shaikh, 200. 

'Abdu-l-Qadir Tabrizi, Moulana,— 
Akbar’srtutor, 332. 

'Abdu-l-Qudus of Gangoh, Shaikh,— 
one of the greatest Shaikhs of 
Hind, 70. 

‘Abdu-l-Wasi*,—husband of a daugh¬ 
ter-in-law of Shaikh Badah, Lord 
of Agra, 59, 60. 

‘Abdu-n-Nabi, Shaikh; grandson of 


Shaikh ‘ Abdu-l-Qudus of Gangdhj 
—the Shaikhu 1-Islam and chief 
Qadr of Hind, 70, 85 and n 5,102 
n 1, 123, 1^8, 176, 201,206,210, 
211, 213, 233, 234, 243, 244, 258, 
261, 262, 275, 278, 281, 282, 283, 
284, 321. 

‘Abdu-r-Rabim of Lak’hnou, Shaikh, 
359, 364 and n 4, 387, 396. 

‘Abdu-r-Rabim, Mirza, 34. Same as 
Mirza Khan, son of Bairam Khan, 
the Khan Khanan. 

‘Abdu-r-Rabman Beg. See under 
‘Abdu-r-Rabman, Bon of Mu‘ayyad 
Beg. 

‘Abdu-r-Rabman Beg, son of Jalalu- 
d-din Beg,— a military comman¬ 
der, 249. 

‘Abdu-r-Rahman Jam!, Maulana, 207. 
See also under Jami. 

‘Abdu-r-Rahman, son of Mu’ayyad 
Beg—a military Commander, 15, 
16, 17, 249. 

‘Abdu-r-Rabman, son of Sultan Sikan- 
dar, the Afghan, 11. 

‘Abdu-r-Rasul, Sayyid,—head-man 

of ‘Abdu-n-Nabi the ghaikhu-1- 
Islam, 208, 233. 

‘Abdu-sh-Shahld, Khwajah, grand¬ 
son of Khwajah Ahrar,—one of 
the saints of Hind, 166, 174, 187. 

‘Abdu-sh-gbukur Guldar, Mulla,— 
Qazi of Jounpur, 285. 

‘Abdu-s-Sami* of Miyankal of Tran- 
soxiana,—the Qazi-l-Quzat of 
Hind, 324. 

Aboth, (Mishna), 287 n 2, 400 n 1. 

Abu ‘Abd-ullah Mubammad Sharafu 
d-din,—author of Qaoi^ah-e-bor- 
dah, 397 n 1. 
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Abu Bakr,—the first of the four early 
Khalifahs. 36 n 2. 

Abu tfanifah au-Na‘raan ibn Tliabit, 
Imam, 212 and n 2. # 

Abu Ishaq Ibn Adham. See under 
Ibn Adham. 

Abu Isl?aq, Mir, son of Mir Sayyid 
Rafi‘ud-din Mubaddis, 289. 

Abu Isbaq, Sayyid,—a jagh'-holder 
of Bengal, 333. 

Abu Lahab,— the infidel uncle of the 
Arabian prophet Muhammad, 23 
and n 6, 281. 

Abu-l-Fatb Beg, son of Faza’il Beg, 
the lieutenant of Mah Jujak 
Begum, 54, 55. 

Abu-1 Fath of Gilan, Hakim,—Qadr 
of the metropolis of Hind, 214, 
271, 276, 286, 289, 290, 294, 304, 
313, 325, 326, 328, 359, 361, 362, 
364, 365, 376, 379, 382. 

Abu-l-Fatb Jalalu-d-din Muhammad 
Akbar Padshah Ghazi, 279. See 
under Akbar. 

Abu-l-Fath, Shaikh, son of Shaikh 
Badah,—one of the nobles of the 
Court of Akbar, 102. 

Abu-1-Fazl ‘AUarai, ShaiMi, son of 
ghaikh Mubarak of Nagor,— Wazir 
of Akbar and author of the Aiu-i- 
Akbari, 25 n 2, 38 n 6, 46 n 1, 49 
n 4, 67 n 4, 94 n 6, 176,200, 201, 
202, 203, 207 and n 3, 209, 212, 214, 
267, 268, 269, 270, 271 n 1, 273 n 4, 
280, 283, 286, 299, 305, 309, 314 
w4, 316, 326, 328, 331, 333, 334, 
349 n 5, 377, 384, 389, 396, 400, 
402nl, 406, 413, 415, 416, 419, 421. 
See also under ‘Allami Shaikh Abu- 
1-Fazl. 


Abu-1* Fazl Naqehbandi, Khwajah,— 
an attendant of Mirza Mubammad 
Ilakim, 302. 

Abu-1-Fazl, Sayyid, son of Mir Say¬ 
yid Mnbammad MI^adal,— gover¬ 
nor of Bhakkar, 252. 

Abu-1-Ghais Bokhari. See the next. 

Abu-l-Ghays Bokhari of Dihli, Mir, 
—a Saint and a soldier, 14, 252, 
313 [see page xi], 358, 359, 374. 

Abu-l-Jahl ,— a nickname given to 
Abu-1-Fazl ‘Allami, 360. 

Abu-1-Ma‘ali. See under Shah Abu-1- 
Ma‘ali. 

Abu-1-Ma‘ali, Qazi, the son-in-law of 
the Prince of Bukhara.— a learned 
doctor, 45. 

Abu-l-Mumffur, Mir, son of Ashraf 
Khan,— a ^ir-holder of Bengal, 
333. 

Abu-l-Qasim,—the twelfth of the 
twelve Imams of the ghi'ahs, 36 n 2. 

Abu-l-Qasim, Mir Sayyid, son of Mir 
Sayyid ^afali, of Bhakkar, 252. 

Abu-l-Qasim Mirza, son of Kamran 
Mirza, son of Bab&r the Emperor 
of Hindustan, 5. 

Abu-l-Qasim Tabrizi,— brother of 
Maulana ‘Abdu-l-Qadir Akbar’a 
tutor,—Diwan of Bengal, 332. 

Abu-l-Qasim, Tamkin, Mirza,— an 
officer of the Army, 196. 

Abu Muslim, — hero of • story of 
adventures, 329. 

Abu Na$r of Farah,—author of the 
Ni^abu-^ibyan, 316nl. 

Abu Sa‘id Moghul, Sultan,—of the 
House of Hulaku, 31, 60. 

Abu Sa’id, Mulla, nephew of Miyan 
Panipati,—an author, 286, 



Abu Turab. See under ghah Abu 
Turab, 

Abyssinia, 352. 

Abyssinians, the, 168, 170, 171. 

A<^af Khan,—title of Khwajah ‘Abdu- 
l-Majld of Ilarat, the Governor of 
DihlT, 38, 62, 65, 66, 76, 77, 78, 86, 
87, 89 and n 2, 94 and n 4, 97, 98, 
105, 107, 169. 

A 9 af Khan Mir Bakhshi Stni,— title 
of Mirza Ghiyasu-d-dln ‘ATI Qaz- 
wini,— DIw3n of Gnjr3t, 173, 205> 
233, 236,237, 238,241, 246, 247, 
249, 261, 252, 270, 296, 322, 351. 

A^af Khan Salis,—title of MIrza Ja'far 
or Ja'far Bgg, nephew of* MIrza 
Ghiyasu-d-din ‘All Qazwlni, 322, 
328, 329, 393, 401, 406, £>9 and n 4, 
410. 

‘Adall, Muhammad ghah Sur ‘Adil, — 
the nominal Emperor orf India at 
the time of Humayvm’a invasion, 

6 and n 8, 6, 10, 26 and nn 1 and 2, 
26, 28,41, 62, 65, 159. 

Adam of Scripture, 184, 329, 347, 
397. 

Adam G’hakkar,—Snltan of the 
G’hokkarB, 3, 13 and ft 3, 52 and 
n 3. 

Adampur, 192. 

Aden, 217. 

Adhair Khan, son of Mahum Ankah, 
the nurse of Akbar,—one of the 
Amirs of the Empire, ii, 29, 42, 43, 
46, 49 and n 4, 50, 51, 69, 64, 101, 
351. 

Adham, Mir,— colleague of Rai Patr 
Das, Diwan of Bengal, 276. 

Adh&n of Jounpur, Shaikh,— Saint 
and religious teacher, 273, 309. 


Adhem, more correctly Adhafn. See 
under Ibn Adham. 

‘Adil Khan,—ruler of the Dak’hin* 
and reigning prince of Bljapiir, 257 
and ft 2, 276, 325, 390. 

‘Adil Muhammad Khan, son of Shah 
Muhammad Khrtn Qandahari, 108* 
‘Adil Shah,—title of ghah Wall Beg 
Atkah, 55. 

Afghan Tarbani, or Tarbati, 157rt 1. 

See Tinder Shaikh Fath-ullah Tariff, 
Afghans, the, 8, 12, 17, 18, 23, 37, 
77, 80, 89, 105, 139, 144, 145, 167, 
168, 170, 181, 183, 184, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 199, 217, 232, 235, 245, 
274, 342, 360, 361, 362, 364, 366, 
8 , 396, 401. 

Afrasiyab,— an ancient King of 
Turnn, 47 and ft 4, 137. 

Afrasiyab, son of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, son of Humayun the em¬ 
peror of Hindustan, 369. 

Africa, 227 ft 3, 421 n 3. 

Afridfm, or Faridun,— an ancient 
King of Iran, 199. 

Agliu Khan.— the treasurer of Akbar, 
218. 

Aghnagh , signification of the word, 
15. 

Ag-Mahall,— name of a place be¬ 
tween the Ganges and the moun¬ 
tains, 235. 

Agra, 4, 6, 15, 19, 20, 25, 26, 28, 29 
and ft 5, 31, 39, 44 and ft 3, 46, 51, 
52, 53, 56, 67, 59 and ft 1, 60 nnd 
?i 5, 61, 62, 69, 74, 84, 86, 88, 89, 
92, 94, 96, 102 [see page iiij, 103, 
104, 108, 111, 114, 118, 119, 122, 
124, 127, 139, 150, 153, 155, 172, 
173, 175, 176, 178, 182, 185, 187, 
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196, 204, 213, 216, 218 find ,i\ 
224, 225, 230, 244, 285, 293, 310, 
324, 344, 391. 

Abacus, the, [Monotheigts] followers 
of the religion of Akbar, 336, 407. 
Ahadls, the,— one of the classes into 
Which Akbar divided his army, 
194, 303, 363, 362, 367, 3G9. 

Ahadls, or the Traditions of the Pro¬ 
phet, 207 and n 1, 262. 

Ahfir,— a parganna on the bank of 
the Ganges, 157, 158, 424. 
Ahl-i>Jamd t at ) the,— signification of 
the term, 267. 

Ahl-i-Kitdb , the,— signification of the 
term, 265 andn 1. 

Ahmad, little, 251. 

Ahmad, another name of the Arabian 
prophet Muhammad, 35 n 4, 324. 
Ahmad Beg,— a relative of Husain 
Qull Khan, 56 and n 2, 58 and n 4. 
Ahmad BikrI of Egypt, ShaiMi,— a 
roligious leader, 419. 

Ahmad, the — musician of the 
Masnad-i-(Jad of Dihli, 418, 410. 
See also under Ahmad SuflI. 

Ahmad Khan Barha, Sayyid,—gover¬ 
nor of the fortress of Patan, 144, 
151, 152, 233, 236, 237 n 4, 240. 
Al.miad-i*HazawI, Mir,— father of 
Yusuf Khan Mashhad!, governor of 
Kashmir, 96 nl. 

Ahmad, Sayyid,— editor of the text 
of the Tuzdk-i-Jahanglrl, 398 n 3. 
Alunad, Shaikh,— one of the chief 
men of Lahor, 387. 

Al?mad, the Shi‘ah, Mulla, 376. See 
under Ahmad of Tat’hah. 

Ahmad Sujli,— a title of contempt 
given to Ahmad the^ufl, 420 and n 1. 


Ahmad of Tat’hah, Mulla,—a bigoted 
ShPuh, 327, 328, 352, 376, 406. 
Ahmadabad, capital of Cujrat, 110, 
144, 145, 146 and n 1, 150, 151, 
152 andn 4, 153, 167, 168,169,173, 
174, 188, 249, 256, 321, 337, 338 
and n 1, 339, 340, 342, 344, 365, 
356, 370, 371, 372, 373, 385, 424. 
Ahmadnagar, 145, 147, -152 n 4, 167, 
334 n 1, 354. 372, 390, 403nl. 
Ahriir, Khwajah,— a Muhammadan 
Saint, 57, 166, 174, 235, 275, 366. 
Ahrlrnnn,— the Evil Ono of the Par* 
sis, 334 n 4, 356 and n 1. 
Aimah-diiran, the, 207 n 4. See tinder 
the -Jim ahs. 

Aiinalidars, the, 354, 394. See under 
the Aimshs. 

Aimahs, the, or holders of grant- 
lands, 207 and n 4, 208. 

Aln-i-Akbarl, the,—of Abu-l-Fazl 
‘Allami, 2 n 3, 7 n 5, 22 n 4, 24 nn 2 
and 3, 54 n 1, 63 n 4, 65 n 3, 79nl, 
85 n 3, l7Gn3, 219 n 2, 233 ?i, 24,1 
n 2, 280 n 2, 315 n 1, 405 n 1, 424. 
‘Ain-ul-mulk ShlrazI, Hakim,—an 
officer of the Imperial Court, 175, 
224, 257, 286 [see page x], 322, 
370, 377, 397, 402, 416, 417, 

‘Aishah, favourite wife of the Ara¬ 
bian prophet Muhammad, 318 n 2, 
349 n 4. ^ 

Ajmlr, 46, 57 andn2, 10&, 127, 129, 
137, 143, 153, 162, 168, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 188, 200, 203 n 2, 215, 
232 [see page viiij, 233, 236, 245, 
246 andn 2, 258, 262, 275, 280, 281, 
283, 291, 297, 309, 320, 414, 415. 

A jodhan,—generally known as Patna, 
which also see, 137, 265. 
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Akbar, 1, 2 andn4, 5 and til, 9, 11 
andnl, 12, 24 n 3, 49 n 4, 64 n2, 

61 n 3, 70 n 4, 79n 2, 88n2, 94n 2, 
96 n 1, 100 n 3, 108 andn2, 126, 
127, 136, 149, 166, 175nl, 180, 201 
w3, 202 n 1, 217 n 3, 218 n 1,227 
nl, 241 n 2, 255 n 2, 281, 314, 371 
n 4, 382, 394 n 4. 

Akbarnamah, the,—of Shaikh Abu-1 
Fa?l ‘Allami, 12 n 6, 32 n 3, 34 w 6, 

62 ti 5, 67 n 2, 68 n 1, 68, 78 n 2, 301 
n 3, 388, 398, 406. 

Akhtah-bfcgi,—the officer 4 in charge 
of the geldings, 64 and nl. 

Alahabad, 100 and n 3, 103. See also 
under lllahabad. 1 

Alahabas. See the above. 

*Alam-nl-hada [‘Alam-ul-Hnda ?] of 
Baghdad,—author of the Nahju-1- 
baliighat, 64. 

‘Ala-ud-daulah Qazwini, Mir,—author 
of a Biography of the Poets, 108 
and n 2. 

‘Ala-ud-din Khiljl, Sultan, 193. 

‘Ala-ud-din Lari, Maulana, 53. 

Alexander the Great, 137, 178 n 2, 
189,382. 

Alfi, 327. See also under the Turikh- 
i-Alfl. 

Alhadi. See under Hadi. 

‘All, son of Abi T^lib,—the first of the 
twelve Imams of the §hi‘ahs, 11 n 4, 
36 n 2. 102 n 2, 172, 255, 274,296, 
374 n 2. 

‘All ‘Alam Shahi, Mirza,—an army 
officer, 197. 

*Ali Baghdadi, Qazi, grandson of Mir 
Qazi IJusain Maibazi,— Diwan of 
Kashmir, 261, 282, 283, 296, 394 
and n 4, 396. 


‘All Beg Silduz,—Governor of the for¬ 
tress of Chitor, 26. See also under 
Mihr ‘Ali Beg Silduz. 

‘All of Gilan, JJakim,—a relative of 
Gakim-ul-mulk of Gilan, 273, 276, 
328, 381, 420. 

‘All Hazin, Belfour's translation of, 
35 n 3, 402 n 6. 

‘All Khan, Governor of Kashmir, 276. 
See the next. 

‘All Khan, MIrzadah, 365, 380. See 
the above. 

‘All Khan, Rajah,—Governor of Asir 
and Burhanpur, 251, 257, 260, 274, 
354, 372, 373, 390, 417. 

‘All, Mihr. 8ee under Mihr ‘Ali. 

‘Ali Muhammad Asp,—one of thr 
Emperor’s Courtiers, 55, 303. 

‘All Murad Uzbek,—an army officer, 
236, 247, 251. 

‘All Musa Riza,—the eighth of the 
twelve Imams of the Shi'ahs, 36 n 
2, 80 n 3. See also under Riza. 

‘All Qazi, 233 n 3. See also under 
Qazi ‘All Mir Bakhshi. 

‘All Quli Khan.— commandant of the 
town of Hari or Hirat, 375. See 
the next. 

‘All Quli Khan Uzbek, the Khan Za- 
man, son. of Gaidar Saltan Uzbek- 
i-Shaibani, 4, 6, 12 n 3, 44 n 4, 76 
n2, 84 nl, 95 n 2, 101. See the 
above. 

‘All Rai,—ruler of Little Tibet, 388. 

Alim of Kabul, Mulla,—auh&or of the 
Fawatih-ul-wilayat, 348. 

Allah abas. See un^er Alahabad. 

‘Allami Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, 397, 398, 
412 and n 3. See also under Abu-1- 
Fazl ‘Allami. 



Almmill, See under Muzill. 

Alqahirah. See under Qlhirah. 

AZtorosh-oorps,—explanation of the 
term, 197 and n 2. • 

Alwar,—a town about sixty oosses 
S. S. W. of Dihli, 6and n 5,9,40,108. 

‘Amad-ul-mulk [‘Imad-ul-mulk ?], ma¬ 
ternal grandfather of Amir Khnsru 
the poet, 38 n 4. 

Aman-ullah Sarhindi, Miyan,— one of 
the learned of Akbar’s time, 407. 

Amber or Jaipur, —one of the three 
great Rajput States, 45 andn8, 
242 and n 2. 

Ambir,—a town in the district of 
Multan, 258. 

Ambit’hl,— a town in the confines of 
Lak’hnou, 167 n 1. 

Amin Diwana. See under Muham¬ 
mad Amin Dlwanah. 

Amin Khan Ghorl,— Governor of 
Junagafh or Chunagafh, 152, 355, 
370, 371, 384, 392. 

Amina, Khwajah. See under Khwajah 
Amina. 

Amln-ud-dln, formerly called Muham¬ 
mad Amin,—one of the confiden- 
tial servants of the Court, 390. 

Amln-ud-dln Mahmud of Harat, 
Khwajah, known as Khwajah Ami¬ 
na, 20 n 3, 232 [see page viii]. See 
also under Khwajah Amina. 

Amir Khan Ghorl, 162, an error for 
Amin Khan Ghorl, which see. 

Amir-ul-umard ,— title of Rajah Bagh- 
wan Das, 383. 

Aram Kulsun, 328,—an error for 
Umm Kulsum, which see. 

Amrar-i-sanI, the,—by Shaij& FaizL 
the poet, 407. 


Amrohah,—in the neighbourhood of 
Lakh’nou, 156, 158, 284, 304, 346, 
355, 358. See the next. 

Amruhah, 224 [see page viii]. See 
the above. 

Amul,— a town on the Jihun [Oxus], 
252, 295n1. 

Anagahy —signification of the word, 
49 n 4. 

Andarl, town of, 29. 

Andarl-Karnal, town of, 70. 

Anjii, town of, 209. 

( Anqd, — a fabulous bird said to dwell 
in the mountain of Qaf, 272 and 
n 3, 411. 

Anka or Ankah , signification of the 
word, 49 n 4. 

Antichrist)*189 and n 2, 253, 268, 323, 

Aniijptalao ,— name of a tank and a 
palace in the capital, 204 and n 3, 
212, 219. 

Anwar-ul-mashkut [Mishkat ?], the, 
— name of a book, 205. 

Anwar-i-Sohuill, the,—of Mulla 
Husain ibn ‘All al-Wa iz al-Kashifl, 
59 and n 5, 369 n 1. 

‘Aqa‘id-i-NasafI, the,—name of a 
book, 53, 

‘Aqll Husain MIrza, son of Muham¬ 
mad Sultan MIrza,—of the family 
of Taimur, 87 n 1. 

Ara, town of, 242 n 1, 244. m 

‘Arab Bahadur,—one of *the Amirs 
of Bihar, 284, 289, 292, 293, 298, 
364 [see page xii]. 

‘Arab, Khwajah. See under Khwa¬ 
jah ‘Arab. 

Arabia, 210. 

Arabia deserta, 32 n 1. 

Arabia felix, 32 n 1, 
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Arabia petraon, 32 n 1. 

Arabs, the, 269. 

Arail, parganna of, — in Allahabad, on 
the bank of the Jumna, 124. 

Aram Jan,—name of a dancing-girl 
of Jounpur, 16, 16, 17. 

A rash, — signification of the word, 
898. 

‘Arif Qafawi Husaini, 68. 

Aristotle, 21 ti. 2, 325 n 2. 

Arrian, 178 n 2. 

*Arsh ,—signification of the word, 
74 n. 

Asad-ullah, or Lion of God,— title 
of IJamzah, the uncle of Muham¬ 
mad, 847 n 4. 

Asalu,— name of a village, 355. 

Asfid Shah Sultan, 307. ' 

Ash-i-hayat ,— explanation of the 

term, 315. 

‘Ashqi Khan. Mullii,— Vakil of Qazi 
9adru-d-din of Labor, 276. 

Ashrnf Khan, Mir Munshi,—a 

Courtier and an army officer, 5, 7, 
75, 76, 84, 85, 110, 113, 149. 

Asia, wife of Pharaoh, 59 -a 4. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 212 n 1, 
302 n 2, 314 n 2. 

Asir,—a town in Khandesh, 46 and 
n 4, 251, 257, 372, 390. 

‘Askar Khan, Mir Bakhshi, also called 
Lashkar Khan, and Astar Khan. 
196. Lee also under Lashkar 
Khan. 

Aslim Shah. Sur,—of the Afghan 
dynasty of Dihli, 10, 37, 63. Va¬ 
riously called Islam, Islom and 
Salim §hah, which see. 

Asniyah,—a place on the bank of 
the Sarbarmati, 371. 


Asp Jnlab Sistani,— Governor of the 
parganna of Sarut, in the Doab, 52. 

Assam, 166 n 5. 

Astar Khan, Mir Bakhshi, also called 
‘Askar Khan and Lashkar Khan, 
196. See also under Lashkar Khan. 

Atak or Attak, town of, 360,362, 363, 
364, 373, 382, 383, 426. See also 
the next. 

Atak Banaras, 301, 353, 357, 360, 373, 
426. See also the above and the 
next. 

Atak Katak,—another name of Atak 
Banaras, 373 and n 1, 426. See 
also the two above. 

Atawa, or 

Atawah, town of, 6, 346. 

i ,— name of a title, 54 n 1. 

Atgah ,—signification of the word, 49 
n 4. 

Atgah-clan, the. See under the 
Atkah-clan. 

Atgah family, the, 94. See also the 
Atkah-clan. 

At‘harban, the,— name of one of the 
sacred books of the Hindus, 216 
See the next. 

Atharva Veda, the, 424. See the 
above. 

Atka or Atkah ,— signification of the 
word, 49 n 4. 

Atka Khan or Atkali Khan, Shamsu- 
d-din Muhammad, surnamed A‘zam 
Khan, 6 andw5, 12, 13, 35, 36, 
38, 49 and n 4, 52 n 2, 72 and n 2. 
See also under A‘zam Khan and 
Shamsu-d-dm Muhammad Atkah 
Khan. 

Atkah-clan, the, 72, 109, 153, See 
also the Atgah family. 
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Atkah Khans, the, 92 and n 4, 98. 

Atkinson’s Shahnamah, 339 n 1. 

Attak. See under Atak. 

Auhand, town of, 366. 9 

Aukaf. See under Auqaf. 

Auqdf ,—signification of the term, 22 
n 4, 49. 

Aveconna, 382 n 3. 

Awesar, Rajah,—a brigand and rebel, 
155. 

Aymah , or grant lands, 261. 

‘Aynu-l-mulk, Hakim. See under 
‘Ainu-l-mulk Shlrazi. 

Ayodhya, the Sanskrit name of Ondh, 
75 n 7. 

Ayyubpiir, 192 [see pago vi], 

A'zam Khun, Mirzii ‘Aziz Kokali, son 
of Atgali Khan, 98, 137, 145, 151, 
152 and n 1, 153, 167, 218, 307, 309, 
320, 332, 345, 350, 372, 373, 383, 
384, 385, 392, 399, 400, 412. See 


also under Khan-i-A ( zam and Mirzi 
Kokah. 

A‘zam Khan, Shamsu-d-dln Muham¬ 
mad Atkah Khan, 49, 50, 52 n 2. 
See also under Atkah Khan, and 
Shamsu-d-din Muhammad Atkah- 
Khan. 

A'zainpur, Parganna of, 87, 93, 154. 

‘Azdu-d-daulah,—title of Shah or Mir 
Fath-ulluh Shirazi, the Qadr and 
Chief of Hindustan, 354, 358, 370, 
372, 373, 379. See also under 
Shuh Fathullah and Fathnllah of 
Shiraz. 

*Aziz Kokah, Mirza, son of Atgah 
Khfm*218 n 1. Sco also under the 
A‘zam Khan. Kh an-i-A ( zam and 
Mirza K<#cah. 

‘Aziz-i-Micjr,— title of the Kings of 
Egypt, 45 n 3. 

‘Aziz-ullah of Mashhad, Mirza, 110. 


Babu, son of Rajah Ram Chand B’hat- 
ta, 345. 

Biiba Beg, Dhvan of Gujrat, 256. 

Baba Khan Qiiqshal,—a nobleman of 
tho Court of Akbar, 98, 146, 288, 
289, 291. 

Baba Shaikhu Ji,—the name by which 
Akbar called his eldest son prince 
Salim, afterwards Jahangir, 390 
and n 2. 

Babar,— the emperor of Hindustan 
and grandfather of Akbar, 64 n 2, 
65 n 1, 216, 217. 

Babar, Erskine’s, 65 n 1. 

Babhal Khan,—a ghulam of *Adali 
the emperor of India, 25 ft 2, 

2 


Bad,—a sarai in the neighbourhood 
of Fathpur, 300. 

Badah, Shaikh. Seo under Shaikh 
Badah. 

Badakhshan. 5 andn2, 6, 57, 61, 62, 
72, 91, 185, 204, 217, 219, 220, 222, 
276, 278, 302, 350, 351, 355, 357, 
366, 367, 373, 408. ^ 

Badakhshees, tho, or • 

Badakhshis, the, 61, 71, 409. 

Badnagar,—a town in the district of 
Ran! Udai Singh, 173 and n 1. 

Badiion. See under Badaun. 

Badaoni, ‘Abdu-l-Qadir, son of Mubik 
Shah,—author of the Mnntakhabu- 
t-tawariyi, 7 n 5, 11 n 2, 207 n 4. 
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Badaun, town of, 73, 88, 130, 139, 
142, 143, 154, 175, 182, 223, 243 
Til, 379, 380, 384, 388, 389, 396, 
423. 

Badawar,—ono of the seven treasures 
of Khusrou, Son 1. 

Badru-d-dm, Shaikh, son of Shaikh 
Islam ChishtI, 215, 344. 

Bseotians, the, 253 n 1* 

Baghdad, 64, 210, 212, 282. 

Baglana, district of, 151 and n 1. 

Bahadur Khan, Muhammad Sa‘id 
Shaibnni. son of Haidar Sultan 
Uzbek-i-Shaibani, and brother of 
the Khan Zaman, 4, 18 and?i2, 
29, 32, 44, 76, 77, 80, 81, 8L, 83, 84, 
85* 89, 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 103, 
104. 

Bahadur Khan Sarwani. See under 
Fahiir Khan Sarwani. 

Bahadur Kodrah,—or 

Bahadur Kurdah,—or 

Bahadur Kur Farah,—a Zaminddr of 
Bengal, 333 and n6, 334, 399. 

Bahadur, son of Sa‘id Badakhshi,— 
Governor of Tirhnfc, 307. 

Bahadur Shah, title assumed by 
Bahadur, son of Sa'id Badakhshi, 
307. 

Bahadur, Sultan,—a usurper of the 
sovereignty of Bengal, 18. 

Bahadaru-d-dln Sultan, son of Asfid 
ghah S ltyan. See under Bahadur 
ghah. 

Bahar. See under Bihar. 

Bahar-Jiv,—Rajah of the district of 
Bagliina, 151. 

Bahar Mai, Rajah,— Walcll and Wazlr, 
154, 158. 

Bahat, the. See under the Behat. 


$ahau*d*diu BoWiari, Sayyid,—ono of 
the Amirs of Akbar, 386. 

Bahau-d-din Naqshbandi, Khwajah, 
72 n 4. 

0 

Bahau-d-din Zahir [Zuhair ?],— an 
Arab poet, 4Snl. 

Bahau-d-din Zakaryai of Multan, 
Shaikh,— a Doctor of Law, 212. 

the name of January in the 
Ilahi era, 397 and n 3. 

Bahman-lchur ,—the 2nd day of Janu¬ 
ary in the Ilahi ora of Akbar, 397 
and ?i3. 

Bahraicb, town of, 364. 

Bahrain MIrza, son of Isma‘11 Qafawi, 
402. 

Bahroneh, town of,—in Gujrat, 151, 
168, 173, 257, 285, 341, 342, 344, 
373, 401. 

Bahr-u-Kuzah, the,—a work by 
Sharif of Amul, 254 and?i 4. 

Bahru-l-asmar, the,—or the Sea of 
Tales, —name of a book, 415 and 
n 2, 416. 

Bairam Khan, the Khan Khanan, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 7 w 5, 36, 41, 49 n 4, 216, 241 
n 2, 213. See also under the Khan 
Khanan and Muhammad Bairiim 
Khan Turkoman. 

Bait-ulldh ,—the sacred mosque of 
Mecca, 40 n 2. 

Bajaunah, town of, 250. See also 
under Bajunah. 

Bajhdrah, town of, 196 and n 3. 

Bajunah, town of, 183. See also un¬ 
der Bajaunah. 

Bajur, district of, 401. 

Bajwara or Bajwarah,—a town in the 
neighbourhood of the River Satlaj, 
10, 51. 
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Buk’hor, town of, 242. 

Bakhsju , office of,—the third of tho 
four highest officers of the empire, 
70 ft 4, 410, 412. 

Bakkar, town of, 4, 93, 138, 179, 189, 
207, 214, 224, 226, 287, 308, 309, 
330, 359, 370, 379, 386. See also 
under Bhakkar. 

Bakkar-ites, the, 138. 

Balbhund, the,—a river, 185. 

Baliyanah, village of, 168. 

Balkh, 90, 217, 253, 362. 

Balochls, the. Sec under the Baluchis. 

Balqls,— the Queen of Sheba, 12 and 
n 8. 

Baluchis, the, 360, 364. 

Baluchistan, 386. 

Banaras or Banares, 27, 103, 104,179, 
185, 418, 419, 420. 

Bangalah, 417. See also under Bengal. 

Bangarmou, town of, 141. 

Bangash,—a district in the provinoo 
of Kayman, 368. 

Banjarah , signification of tho term, 
240 n 3. 

Banjaras, the,—the caste of grain 
merchants, 240 and ft 3. See also 
the next. 

Banjars, the,—carriers of grain, 182. 
See also the above. 

Banj’hu, Shaikh.—a musician and 
disciple of Shaikh Adhan, 273. 

Bans Bareli, town of, 156, 257. 

Banswala or Banswalah, town of, 249, 
250. 

BaqI Khan, brother of Bazurg Adham 
Khan, and son of Mahum Ankah, 
Akbar’s nurse, 59. See tho next; 
see also under Muhammad BaqI 
Khan. 


BaqI Muhammad Khan, 83. See the 
above. 

BaqI Qaqshal,—Govornor of Kabul, 
72, 90. 

Barah Mulah,—a town on the confines 
of Kashmir, 398. 

Baran, town of, 65. 

Barar. See under Berar. 

Bardwan, 196 and ft 2. 

Baree, Doab of,—between the Ravee 
and the Garra, in the Pan jab, 304 
ft 5. 

Bareli, district of, 109. 

Bari, town of, 105. 

Barj ‘All,—a servant of the Khan 
Zamfcn, 16. 

Barmak-family, the, 288 and n 1. 

Barnagar,-ya town in the district of 
Ban5. Udui Singh, 173 nl. 

Barodah, district and town of, 68, 
145, 146, 147, 257, 339, 340, 342, 
344, 371, 373. 

Basakhwan, town of, 254, 295. 

Basantpur, town of, 223, 224. 

Basawar, town of, 25, 26, 51, 63, 105, 
168, 243, 250 and ft 2, 259, 262, 276, 
305 and ft 4, 379, 380. 

Basrah, town of, 333 n 4, 374 ft 4. 

Batha, namo of the valley of Makkah, 
324. 

Bayazld, son of Sulaimiin Kararum, 
the Afghan, ruler of Bengal, 167, 
176. # "• 

Baz Bahadur Khan, son of Suzawal, 
Shujawal or Shuja‘ Khan Afghan, 
Governor of Maiwab, 29, 42, 43, 47, 
48. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Muham¬ 
mad Khan Atgah,—a military com¬ 
mander, 256. 
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Bed-i-Majnurt ,—explanation of the 
word, 398. 

BSg Nurin Khun,—one of the military 
Amirs, 82, 157, 424, 

Bgguro, Imperial,—Chief wife of the 
Emperor Akbar, 261, 307. 

Begum M ah Jujak. See under Midi 
Jujak Begum. 

Behat, the,—tho Jelnm,—-one of the 
five rivers of the Punjab, 359 and 
n 2, 364, 398 and n 4. See also 
under the Jelnm. 

Behra, town of, 92, 93. 

Behronch. Soe under Bahronch. 
Behut, tho. Soe under the Behat. 
Belfour’s Translation of ‘Ali Hazin, 
35 n 3, 402 n 6 [see pngo xiii], 
Benares. See under Bananas. 

Bengal, 6 n 1, 12 and n 4, 18, 77 and n 
I, 1BG, 174, 175, 176, 185, 195, 199, 
200, 203, 220, 222, 249, 255, 275, 
277, 278, 285, 287, 288, 289, 290, 
293, 309, 320, 333, 368, 375, 399, 
400. 

Beriir, district of, 354, 372, 373. 
Bhagawan Dus, or 
Bhagvan Das, or 

Bhagvant Dub, Rajah. Seo under 
Rajah Blmgwun Dub. 

Bhagwim Das, tho treasurer, 291. 
Blmkkar, town of, 252. Seo also 
under Bakkar. 

Bliambar, town of, 396. See also 
under Bhimbar. 

Bhat’h, country of, 124. 

Bhawan, Shaikh,—a learned Brahman 
from tho Dakhin, 216, 424. 

B’hekan, Shah,— a Muhammadan 
saint, 342. 

Bhikan Basawari, Hiiji, 25. 


Bhimbar, town of, 381. See also 
under Bhambar. 

Bhoj, son of Ral Surjan, tho Gover¬ 
nor of Chitor, 111. 

Bhojpur, parganna of, 95, 96, 97, 182. 
Bhongotm, town of, 187. 

Bhroj, town of, 110, 145, 146. 

Bhnnpat, son of Rajah Bhagvant Das, 
of Labor, 147 and n 1. 

Bhavan-pati ,— signification of the 
word, 147 n 1. 

Bibliotli&quo Orientals, of D’Her*— 
bolot, 266 n 1. 

Bldar, city of, 60. 

Bidhi Cliand, son of Jai Chanel, tho 
Governor of Nagarkot, 165, 166. 

Bihar, province of, 79, 159 n 1,177 
| [see page v], 235, 244, 274, 285, 
289, 290, 292, 320, 365, 375. 

Bihar! Mall, Rdjali,— Governor of the 
Rajput Stato of Amber, 146 n 2. 
See also under Paharah Mall. 

Bihuu-d-dln. Seo under Bahau-d-dln. 

Bllirah, town of, 261 [see pago ixj. 

Bljagafh,-—a fortress in Burhtinpur, 
4G, 276, 425. 

Bijanagar, fortress of, 425. See the 
abovo. 

Bijapur,—a town in the Dak’bin, 257 
n2, 390, 425. 

I Bijli Khan,—adopted son of Pahajr 
I Khan Sarwani, 124 [soe page ivj. 

Bijor,—a district of Afghanistan, 360. 

Bikiiulr, Stato of, 33, 34, 137, 144. 

Bikramiijlt, title assumed by Hemun 
Baqqiil, 7. See undor Hemun. 

Bikramajlt, title of Sarhor Hindi 
Bengali, 184 and n 2. See under 
Sarhor Hindi Bengali. 

Bikramajlt, or Vikramuditya, the 
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Great Rajah of Hindustan, 7, 186, 
368. 

Bilan ,—signification of fhe word, 348 
and n 9. 

Blntil, Shaikh, — tho Physician of the 
Imperial Court, 224 . 

Biography of the Poets, the,— of Mir 
‘Aliiu-d-daulah Qazwlni, 108. 

BIrbar or Bir Bar, Rajah, 159, 164, 
16', 214, 268, 282, 297, 312, 322, 
326, 345, 361, 362, 368, 369, 400. 
See under Gadai Brahmadns and 
Vira-vara. [har, Rajah. 

Bir Bir, Rajah, 312. Sec under Bir- 

Bishn, or Vishnu, 265. 

Bisti, or water-carrier,—origin of tho 
word, 242 n 4. 

Biyah, tho,—ono of tho five rivers of 
tho Panjab, 34 n 5, 38, 159, 161, 304 
nl. 

Biyana or Biyanali, fortress of, 4, 6, 
21, 22, 25, 32, 105, 118, 183. 

Blzlian,—ono of tho heroes of the 
Shahnumah, 47 and n 4. 

Black Stone, tho,—the Hajar-ul-aswad 
of al-Ka‘bah, 40 » 2. 

Bland, Mr., 302 n 3. 

Blochmann, 2 n 3, 7 n 5, 12 n 9, 23 and 
n 4, 24 nn 2 and 3, 29 n 3, 33 n 1, 
35**1, 42 n 4, 49 n 4, 54nl,63i*4, 
64 m 5, 65 nn 3 and 5, 70 n 4, 72 n 3, 
77n 1, 79n 1, 80n l, 82n2, 85n3, 
93n 1, 95n3, 148nl, 151 nl, 154 n 
3, 155 n 1, 159 n 1, 176 n 3, 190 n 2, 
193 nl, 194 nl, 195 n 4, 196 nn 1 
and 2, 205nl, 206nn3 and 5, 207 
n5, 212n 1, 214nl, 218nl, 2l9n 
2, 223 n 1, 233 n 3, 239 n 6, 241 n 2, 
244 n 4, 246 n 2, 247 n 2 [see pago 
ix], 254 nn 2 and 3, 276 n 2,280 n 2, 


282 n 4, 290 nn 1 and 2, 301 nn 2, 3 
and 7, 308 n 2, 312 7*1, 314 nn 2 

and4, 315 nl, 316n 1, 317 n 3, 318 
?i 3, 320 n 1, 324 n 1, 332 n 4, 333 nn 
land 3, 334 n 4, 337 « 1, 338 n 2, 
340 n 3, 346 n 5, 348 nn 1 and 6, 349 
n2, 354 n 4, 355 nn 3 and 6, 368 n 3, 
376 n 6, 377 n 1, 382 n 5, 388 nl, 
301 n 1 , 304 n 4, 402 n 7, 4 05 n 1 , 
406 n 1, 407 n 3, 408 n 2, 409 nn I, 

2 and 4, 413 n 3, 418 nn 1 and 2, 
420 n 4, 42-i, 425, 420. 

Bokhara. See under Bukhara. 

Bombay, 249 n 3. 

Borchin, town of, 190. 

Bozral^ 20 and ?*1, an error for the 
town of Basrah. 

Brahma, CJiief God of tho Hindus, 265. 

Brahmans of Hind, the, 85, 164, 165, 
216, 264, 269, 336, 368. 

Brahmins, tho. See tho Brahmans. 

Briggs, 9 n 1, 49 n 4, 60 n 4, 87 n 3, 
144 n 5, 151 7*1. 

Brinjarah, 240 n 3. Same as Ban- 
jiirah, which see. 

Brinjarrios, tho, 240 n 3. Samo as 
the Banjtiras, which see. 

Bn-‘ali or Abu ‘All, name of Ibn- 
Slna [Aveconna], 382 and n 3. 

Budiigh Khan. See under Shtih 
Budagh Khan, 

Bulmil Khan,— name of a ghulam of 
‘Adall, the Emperor o$ InSia, 25 
and n 2. 

Bukhara, 172, 174, 278, 324 n 1, 358, 
364, 366, 374. 

Bn-na^ar or Abu Na<jr, name of al* 
Farjabi, 382 and n 2. 

Burhamu-l-mulk. See under Bur- 
hanu-l-mnlk. 
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Burhampur. Soo under Burhanpur. 
Bnrhanu-l-mulk, King of Aljmad- 
nagar, 390, 403 and nl, 416. 
Burhanu-l-mulk,—an assumed name 
of a certain impostor, 334. 
Burhanpur, 46, 68, 251, 257, 354, 372, 
390. 

Burton's Pilgrimage to El Medinali 


? and Meccah, 121 n 2, 129 n 4, 134 
n 2, 139 n 2, 246 n 5. 

Butriyah,— name of a Muhammadan 
sect, 425. 

e. 

Buturab, or Abu Turab,—title of ‘AIT, 
son of Abi T“Kb> 374 and?&2. 

Bnzurg Adham Khan, son of Mdhum 
Ankah. See under Adham Khan, 59. 


C 

Qabahis, the, 201. 

(Jabuhl,— a poet, 189. 

9&diq Khan. See under (Jadiq Mu¬ 
hammad Khan and Muhammad 
(Jadiq Khan. 

(Jadiq Muhammad Klian, —one of the 
Great Amirs and comm' nders, 29, 
43, 56, 67, 58, 110, 148,169,224, 
290, 292, 320, 359, 369, 370, 390. 
See also under Muhammad ^adiq 
Khan. 

(Jadlqah [(Jiddiqah P], —another name 
of ‘Aishah, the wife of Muhammad, 
349 and n 4. 

fadr, the,—the fourth officer of the 
empire and the highest laij officer, 

22 and n 4, 48, 70 and n 4, 270. 

<^adr Jahan,—the mufti of the em¬ 
pire, 278, 305, 383, 389, 414, 415, 
418. 

<Jadru-d-dIn Lahori,—Qiizi of Bah- 
ronch in Gujriit, 276, 285. 

(Jadru-d-dln Sambhall, Quzl, 291. 

(JafalT, Mir Sayyid,—one of the per¬ 
sonages of Bhakkar, 252. 

(Jafarani, —the two first months of the 
Muslim year, 260 n 6. 

Qaff-8hikan t signification of the word, 

84 and n 2. 


(Jahabah, the,— the Companions of 
Muhammad the Prophet, 214 and 
n 2, 215. 

Qahib-i-Qiran, or the Fortunate,— 
title of Taimur [Tamerla- s], 87 n 1. 

Quhib-i-Zaman, or Loi - the Ago, 
— titlo of the Mahdl who shall 
appear at the end of the world, 
295. 

Cairo,— the metropolis of Egypt, 43 
n 3. 

Cajlti, Rajah, 244 n4, for Rajah 
Gujpatl, a zaminddr of Hajlpur 
and Patna, which see. 

(Jalubat Khan,— Yazlr of Nizamu-1- 
Mulk, the King of Ahmadnagar, 
354. 

Calcutta, 22 n 5, 49 n 4. 

9a 1 ih Da’I, Mir,—a holder of Jdglrs 
in Bengal, 333. 

Cambay [Kambhayat], town of, 145, 
146, 167 n 3, 249, 256 andn2, 341, 
344. 

Canouj, town of, 27 n 1. See also 
under Kanouj and Qannouj. 

Caspian Sea, the, 214, 254 n 2. 

Catalogue of MSS. in library of King 
of Oudh, Sprenger’s, 30nl, 108 
n 2, 112 n 1 , 280 n 2. 
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Cathay, [Khita],-^name of Northern 
China, 335, 405 and ^2. 

Chaghatai Dictionary, the,—Calcutta 
edition, 49 w 4. 

Chaghatai language, the, 23 n 4, 48 
n 4. 

Chaghatfii Khan,— one of the Amirs 
of Akbar, 25. 

Chnghatais, the, 43 n 1, 41 n 5, 195 

9i 1, 220. 

Chaghtai or Chagtai, the. See tho 
above. 

Chaharbagh, town of, 91. 

Chakks, the,— a woll-known tribe 
and the dominant ono in Kashmir, 
3. 

Chamari, village of, 166. See under 
Chamyarl. 

Champfinir, fortress of,— in Gujrfit, 
110, 173, 370. 

Chamyarl, a place in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of Lahor, 10. See under 
Chamari. 

Chanab, the. See under the Chonab. 

Chandar Sen, son of Maldeo, ruler of 
Mnrwar, 137, 188. 

Chandarsin. See the above. 

Chanderl, town of, 151. 

Chandi,—a sacred book of the Hin¬ 
dus, 271 n 1. 

Chandogh ,—Turk! name of a kind of 
stores, 39. 

Changiz Khan. See under Chingiz 
Khan. 

Chanildah, Shaikh, an inhabitant of 
the town of Siwahnah, 294. See 
§]iaikh Chayan Ladah. 

Chanpanir. See under Champanlr. 

Chappar-band houses, 185. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 296 a 1. 


Chayan Ladah, Shaikh,—of Sihnah, 
386. See Shaikh Chanildah. 

Chelnht —name given to a number of 
disciples of Akbar’s new religion, 
336. 

Chonab, the,—one of the five rivers 
of the Panjfib, 304 n 5, 359, 394, 
390. 

Chingiz Khiin,—tho Great Mughul 
emperor, 46, 59 n 0, 93 n 1, 328. 

Chingiz Khan,—successor of Sultan 
Muhammad in tho government of 
Gujrat, 67, 68, 105, J10, 147, 151 
and n 2. 

Chishti, Khwajah Mu‘Inu-d-din. See 
undft’ Mu‘Inu-d'din Chishti. 

Chishti, Shaikhu-l-lslfim or Shaikh 
Islam o£ Shaikh Salim Fatljpurl,— 
one of the Great Shaikhs of Hind, 
73, 112, 124, 136, 139, 140, 157, 
201, 202, 204, 215, 358, 423, 424. 

Chltor,—a fortress in Miilwah, 26, 
48,105, 107, 108, 111, 124, 239, 416. 

Choban or Chuban Mir,—Wazir of 
Sultan Abu Sa‘id Moghul, 31, 60. 

Chogdn or Chougdn ,—a game resemb¬ 
ling Polo, 86, 235 and n 7. 

Choragarh, fortress of, 345. See 
also under Choura-garh and Choura- 
gadh. 

Choubalah,—one of the fords of the 
Gangos, 158. 

Chougdn . See under Ch^gan, 

Choukandl , 150. 

Choura-gadh, fortress of,—the capital 
of the district of Gadiha-Katangah, 
65,66,78. See also under the next.' 

Choura-gaj:h, fortress of, 78 n 2, 86. 
See also under Choragarh and 
Choura-ga<}h. 
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Chuban or Choban, Amir, 31. See 
under Choban. 

Chunagar or Chunagnyh, the capital 
of Surat, 145, 370, 371. See also 
under Junagafh. 

Chunar, fortress of, 26 andn3, 27, 
28, 84, 104. See also Chunhar. 

Chunar hill, the, 28. 

Chunhar, fortress of, 44, 62. See also 
Chunap. 

(^iffln,—famous sceno of a battle 
between ‘All and Mu'awiyah, 318. 

Circassia, 352. 

Qloka [Couplet], 347 nl. 

Code of the Changiz Khan, the, 46 
and n 3, 59 n 6. [n 2. 

Colgong [K’halganw], town of, 214 

Companions of the Pro;het, 318. 
Seo under the (^ahabah. 


Constantinople, 175, 282. 

Corah of Scripture [Qanin], 66?i3. 
See under Qariin. 

Cossaks , tho,—derivation of the word, 
43 n 2. 

Court of Persia , Kitto’s, 1 n 3. 

Cowley, the Poet, 296 n 1. 

Croesus, King of Lydia, G6n 2. 

Qiibaha, the,—the divisions of Akbar’s 
empire, 290 n 2. 

Quffah ,—signification of the word, 
129 and n 4. 

(JufI Ahmad,—musician of Masnad-i- 
Qad of Dihli, 418, 419. See also 
under Ahmad Sufli. 

Qurat, town of, 249. Seo also undor 
Surat. 

Cuttack,—the capital of Orissa, 198 
n 5, 199 n 1. 


D. 

D(hjh-u-mahaU } —custom and rule of, 
193, 209, 288, 289, 406. 

Dahmirl, district and town of, 2, 10, 
165. 

DiiTr, village of, 174. 

Dakhills , 194. 

Dak’hin, the, 167, 169, 174, 216, 253, 
256, 257, 260, 276, 286, 322, 323, 
325,^327, 332, 334, 351, 358, 372, 
373, 384, 389, 402, 416, 424. Seo 
also under the Dakkan. 

Dak’hinis, the, 372, 373. 

Dakkan, the, 60, 68, 78 n 2, 87, 148, 
152. See also under the Dak’hin. 

Dak’kin, the. See under Dak’hin and 
Dakkan. 

Damascus, 287. 


Damnsliq Rhwajah, son of Mir Cho. 
ban, the VVazIr of Sultan Abu Sa‘Id 
Moglml, 60. 

Damtur, name of a halting-place, 382. 

Danduqah, town of, 173. 

Daniyal, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Akbar, 143, 144, 297, 299, 352, 391 
n 2, 397, 403. 

Daniyfil, Shaikh,—a holy man of 
Ajmir, 143, 144. 

Darah,— town of, 236, 239. 

Darbar Khan,— one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 80, 81. 

Dargana ,—signification of the word, 
405 nl. 

Darinkasari,—name of a place, 195 
and n 3. See Dinkasarl. 
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Daroahah-e-faraehldidnah .— a Couffc 

office, 297. 

Darsan ,—explanation of the word, 405 

n 1. 

Darsanniynh , the,—name of certain 
disciples of Akbar’s religion, 405 
and n 1 . 

Ddru-l-Julldl [Daru-l-Jalal ?],— name 
of the first Heaven, 73 n 3. 

■C‘ v a 4 -Qar#r,—name of the seventh 
Heaven, 74 '■» 

Ddru-s-Suldm [Daru*s-Salam ?],— 
name of the second Heaven, 73 
n 3. 

Darya Khan Abdar,—an officer of 
Akbar’s Court, 291. 

Daryapur,— a town on the bank of 
tho Ganges, 185, 424. 

Dastan-i-Sam,— father of Rustam, 
the famous hero, 79 and n 3. More 
generally called Zal. 

Da’ud, son of Snlaiman KararonI or 
Kiraram, the Afghan, ruler of 
Bengal, 167, 177, 178, 180,183,184, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 199, 200, 220, 232, 235, 
244, 245. 

Dii’iid Qadiri Jahni-wll, Shaikh*—one 
of the greatest Saints of Hind, 
159. 

Daulat,— a servant of Muzaffar, son 
of Sultan Mahmud Gujrati, 344. 

Daulat Khan,— a servant of the 
Emperor Akbar. See under Khwa- 
jah Daulat. 

Daulat Khan,— a ghuldm of Sa‘Id 
Khan of Multan, 162. 

Daulat Khan, son of Amin Khan 
Ghori,— Governor of Junagayh or 
Chunagarh, 384, 392. 

3 


Daulat Khan Afghan Lodi,— a ser¬ 
vant of Mlrzii Khan, the Khan. 
Khanan, 343, 379. 

Daulat, Khwajah. See under Khwa- 
jah Daulat. 

Daulat Nazir Ghaif Shadid, Khwajah, 
— a servant in the Court of Akbar, 
149, 232, 251. 

Daulat Nazir, Khwajah. See the 
above. 

David of Scripture, 160, 349. 

Deb Chand, Rajah of Manjholi or 
Manjholah,— one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 215, 257. 

Debi,— name of a brahman inter- 
preteAf the Mahdbhdrata , 265. 

Do Courteille’s Dictionnaire Turk- 
oriental, 74 n 5,93 n 3,197 n 2. 

Defremery, C., 46 n 3, 48 n 4, 426. 

Dehli. See under Dihli. 

Dekkan, the. See under the Dakkan. 

Demosthenes, 302 n 1 . 

Deo Das,— a soldier in the army of 
Jaimall, the Rajput, 46. 

Derwish Muhammad Uzbek,—a ser¬ 
vant of the Imperial Court, 34. 

Descriptive Catalogue, Morely’s, 397 
n 2 . 

De Sacy, 308 n 3, 413 n 4. 

Deuteronomy, the Book of, 47 n 4. 

Dhar,—a territory in the province of 
Mai wall, 6871 3. 

Dharmpurah,—a place ouj^ide \gra 
for feeding poor Hindus, 334. 

D’Horbelot, Biblioth&que Orientate, 
253 n 1, 266 n 1, 401 n 4. 

Dholqah,— town of, 338. 

Dibalpur or. Dibalpur, district and 
town of, 4, 250, 2-51, 252. See un¬ 
der Di pal pur. 
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Dictionnaire Turk-oriental, De Cour- 
teille, 48 n 4, 74™ 5, 197 n 2. 

Dihll, 1, 5, 6 and n™2 and 5, 7, 9, 10> 
18, 14, 15, 19, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 38 
andn 4, 39, 59, 60 and n 5, 87,92, 
94 n 4, 95, 101 and«6, 103, 109, 
110, 124, 127, 135, 144, 147, 151, 
154, 155, 157, 158, 185, 187, 188, 
212, 259, 261, 284, 300, 305, 306, 
358, 374, 386 and n 1, 397, 418, 424. 

Dik’hdar,— a parganna in the vicinity 
of Jalandhar, 34 and™5* 

Dilfarib,— a poem written by Sayyid 
Shahl, 114. 

Dinkasari,— name of a place, 195 n 3. 
See Darinkasarl. 

DIpalpur,— town of, 34. See under 
Dibalpur. 

Dissertations, Gladwin’s, 381 n 3. 

Disuha,— town of, 10. 

DIu, Port of, 401. 

Divan. See under Drwan. 

DIwan-i-Hafiz, tho, 22 n 5, 24 and n 3, 
423. 

Dhudn-i-Kul ,— the officer who had 
under his orders the twelve Dlwans 
of the (Jubahs, 290 and n 2, 296, 
298. 

Diwdn-i-Sa ( ddat ,— office of the clerks 
of district (Jadrs, 22™ 4. 

Diwanah. See under Tir IQ^an Diwa- 

nqh. 

Dlwankha.iah of Lahor, tho, 384. 

Doab, the,—between tho Satlaj and 
the Biyah, 52, 142, 223, 304 and 
nn 6 and 7, 346. 


I rfoab of Baree,—between the Ravee 
and the Garra, in tho Panjab, 304 
n 5. 

Doab of Jetph,—between the Jelum 
and the Chenab, in the Panjab, 304 
n 5. 

Doab of Rachna,—between the Che¬ 
nab and the Ravoe, in tho Pan jab, 
301 n 5. 

Doab of Sind-Sagar,—between the 
Indus and the Jelum, in the Pan¬ 
jab, 304™ 5. See also under the 
Sind-Sagar. 

Doda, son of Rai Surjan,— the Gover¬ 
nor of Chitor, 111. 

Domni, town of,—one of the depen¬ 
dencies of Bhojpur, 182 n 1. 

Don Quixoto, 307 nl. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Tatar Khan 
known as Tatarcheh, governor of 
Dihll, 144. 

Doulat. See undor Daulat. 

Dryden, 20 n 2. 

Duab, the. See under the Doab. 

Dnaspah , — one of tho divisions of 
AhadI troopors, 194 and n 2. 

Dulaka,— or 

Dulaqah, town of —in Gujrat, 173, 
256. 

Dungarpur, town of, 249. 

Durgawatl, Rani,—ruler of the dis¬ 
trict of Gadha-Katangah, 65. 

Duzanu ,— signification of the word, 
254. 

Dwiirka, town of,—the capital of 
Surat, 371. 
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Eastern Proverbs, ltoebuck’s, 20 nl, 
22 ft 3, 28 1. 

Edon, garden of, 200. # 

Egypt, 43 ft 3, 45 n 3, 397, 419. 

Elias, the Prophet, 73. See also the 
next. 

Elijah the Tiyhbite, 201 n 4, 379. See 
also the above. 

Elliot, Sir H., 1 and n 2, 4 a 3, 5?i4, 
7 ft 4, 25tift2 and 3, 29nft2 and 5, 
33 ft 2, 34 ft 3, 35 ft 1, 38 n 5, 46 nn 1 
and 4, 52 nn 3 and 5, 55 n 4, 57 nn 
2 and 4, 58 ft 2, 60 n 4, 61 n 3, 65 
?i 3, 72 ft 4, 78 ft 2, 79 n 4, 80 ft 1, 93 
ft 2, 94 ft 6, 95 ft 4, 96 n 2, 97 ft 1, 


Fadak,— a hamlet in the vicinity of 
al-Madlnah in Arabia, 318. 

Faizi of Sarhiiul,— a poet, 394. 

FaizI, Shaikh, son of Shaikh Mubarak 
of Niigor and brother of Shaikh 
Abu-1-Fazl ‘Alliimi,— King of the 
poets, 75, 216, 255, 267, 273, 277, 

. 297,304, 319, 327, 330, 361, 363, 
377, 381, 385, 386, 390, 402 and ft 1, 
407, 410 and n 5, 420, 421. 

Fnkhru-d-dln Mashhadi, Shah, son of 
Mir Qasim, a Mfisawi Sayyid of 
Mashhad, 95 and n 3. 

Fakhru-d-din Khiin, Shah,— a Zamin- 
dar of Malwah, 249. 

Fakhrnnnisa Begum, daughter of 
Humayun, the Emperor of Hin¬ 
dustan, 72?i3. 

Farah,— a town in the territory of 
Sijistan, 316 ft 1. 

Farhat Khiin,— one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 185, 244. 


101 n 3, 102 ft 5, 106 ft 1, 150 n 2, 155 
ft 1, 156 a 1, 157 ft 1, 161 ft 1, 166 
ft 1, 173 a 1, 182 nn 1 aud 3, 184ft 1, 
195 ftft 2 and 3, 196 nn 1 and 3, 240 
ft 3, 247 ft 1, 259 ft 1, 293 ft 1, 333 
ft 6, 355 ft 6, 425. 

Elphinstone, 5 ft 6, 27 ft 1, 168ft 3, 321 
ft 3, 334 ft 1, 357 ft 2. 

England, 40 n 1. 

Erskitie’s Babar , 65 ftl. 

Erskino’s Humayun , 5 nn 4 and 7, 54 
ft 4, 345 ft 2. 

Euphorbia , 147 n 2. 

Europe, 267, 299. 

Exodus*Book of, 47 ft 4, 255 n 3. 

• 

Farid Bakhshi, Shaikh. See under 
the next. 

Farid Bukhari, the Bakhshi, Shaikh» 
— one of the generals of Akbar, 
333, 362, 366, 396, 410, 412. 

Farid, Shaikh,— a Muhammadan 

Saint, 137. 

Faridun,—an ancient King of Iran, 
164. Soo also under Afridun. 

Faridun, son of Mirzfi Muhammad 
Hakim, son of Humayun the Em¬ 
peror of Hindustan, 359. 

Faridun Khiin,— maternal uncle of 
Mirza Muhammad llakim, sgn of 
Humayun, 91, 299, 300* 301, 303, 
357. 

Farighi, Mir, brother of Shah Fatlj- 
ullah Shirazi, 111. 

Farmuli. Seo under Humayun and 
Shah Farmuli. 

Far rath-kkanah, the,— description of, 
402. 
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Farruktj Diwanali, one of the Im¬ 
perial Amirs, 158. 

Farrukb Khan, son of Kbfm-i-Kalan, 
—one of the Imperial Amirs, 153, 
154. 

Fiiryabi, al-,—a great Arabic Doctor, 
382 n 2. 

Fatty Kbun, Master of the Elephants, 
and General, 364. 

Fatty Khan Afghan Tabnl or Tibati,— 
Governor of the fortress of Rohtiis, 
27, Id, 80, 159 n 1. See Fatty Khan 
Masnadi ‘All. 

Fatty Khan Riirha,— one of the gener¬ 
als of Daud, son of Sulairnan 
Kararani, the ruler of Bengal, 183. 

Fatty Khan, Masnadi ‘All. See under 
Fattu Khan and Fatty Khan Afghan 
Tabni. 

Fatty pur, town of, 112, 118, 124, 128, 
137, 138, 139, HO, 154, 163, 169, 
173, 174, 189, 192, 200, 201,218, 
225, 234, 235, 213, 231, 255, 256, 
261, 262, 260, 272, 274, 276, 290, 
292, 204, 3u0, 305, 307, 310, 32 L, 
325, 337, 330, 345, 346, 352, 355, 
356, 368, 371, 387, 400. Also called 
Fatlipur Sikp. 

Fafctypur Sityfi, town of, 213 n 1. See 
the above. 

Fattypuri Chisljti, S&nikhn-I-Isliim. 
See tiuder Chishti SJpdkhu-1-Islam. 

Fattyullah Bakhslp, Khwaiagi. 323, 
372. 

Fattynllah, Mir. See under Shah 
Fattyufliih Shiriizi. 

Fattyullth Sharbati,— one of the Im¬ 
perial Courtiers, 301. 

Fattyulluh of Shiraz, Mir Snyyid,-— 
tho Chief (Jadr of Hindustan, 325, 


326, 381. See also under Shah 
Fattyullah and ‘Azdu-d-daulah. 
Fattyullah Tarin, Shaikh,— a deputy 
of Shaikfyi-I-Islam Fattypuri, 157 
and n 1, 424. 

Fatimah, daughter of Mutyammad^ 
the Propliet, 36 n 2, 59 n 4. 

Fatimah, daughter-in-law of Shaikh 
Badah, Lord of Agra, 59, 60. 

Fatu, a ghuldm of ‘Adali, the Em¬ 
peror of India,—Governor of the 
fortress of Chunnf, 28, 62, 159 and 
n 1. See also the next. 

Fattu Khan or Fatty Khan, Masnadi 
‘All, 159 and r*l. Same as the 
above. 

Fawntityu-l-wilayat, the,—of Mulla 
Alim of Kabul, 348 and n 3. 

FaziVil Beg, tho Blind, brother of 
Mun'iin Khitu, tho Khan Khfman, 
54. 

Fazityat, Qfizi, 104 and n 1. See un¬ 
der Fnzilat Shershahi. 

Fiizil Mutyammad Khan, son of Rashid 
Khau-i-Kalan, 168. 

Fazilat Sliershahi. Qfizi,— commonly 
called by the contemptuous name 
of Qfizi Fazityat, 104 and n 1. 

Fazlah, — a name of contempt given 
to Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl ‘Allami, 283. 

Fazuli of Baghdad,—name of a 

famous poet, 210. 

Ferdusi. See under Firdusi of Tub, 

Ferishta. See under Firishta. 

Firdusi of Tub,— the celebrated poet, 
47 n 4, 317. 

Firishta, 5 n 9, 9 n 1, 33 a 2, 49 n 4, 
60 n 4, 87 n 3, 144 n 5, 151 n 1. 

Firozabad, town of,— in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Agra, 285. 
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Firozah, Hi?ar, 137. See also undlr 
FIruzah castle. 

FIrozpur, parganna of,— in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lahor, 301. 

FIruzah, castle of, 39. See also 
under Firozah $i?ar. [186. 

FIruzah Kabuli,—a learned Doctor, 
Fitzgerald’s Omar Kfiayydm , 192 n 1. 
Four Virtues, the, 312 and n 1. 
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Fraser, 206 n 2. 

Freytag’s Proverbs of the Arabs } 333 
n 4. 

Fugu^u-l-hikam, the,— name of a 
book, 266. 

Fulad,— slave of Mlrza Sharafn-d-d?n 
Husain, 60. 

Fulad Beg Barlas, Mlrza, 278, 328, 
37 6. 


Gadal ‘All,— a Turki soldier in Ak- 
bar's army, 170. 

Gadal Brahmadas,—a Brahman mu¬ 
sician who rose high in favor with 
Akbar and received the title first 
of Kab Ral and then of Rajah 
BIrbar, 164 [see page v]. See Kab 
Ral and BIrbar. 

Gadal, Shaikh. See under Shaikh 
Gadal Kamboli, son of Jamfil 
Kambo-t. 

Gadha,— the chief city of Gadha- 
Katangah, 65, 78 and n 2, 87, 89. 
Also called Garha. 

Gadha-Katangah, country of, 65, 76, 
78 andn2, 86, 230. Also called 
Gayha-Katangah. See also under 
Gondwanah. 

Ga$ha MuktSsar or MaktSsar, town 
of, 158, 224. 

Gajpatl, Rajah,— a zamlnddr of Hiijl* 
pur and Patna, 182 n 3. Also called 
Gujpati and Kachltl, which see. 

Ganges, the, 17, 27, 38, 76, 84, 85, 97, 
100 n 3, 103, 154,157,158, 179, 185, 
187, 220, 222, 224, 235, 290, 304, 
424. 

Gangdh, town of, 70. 


Ganj Rhakar,— a Muhammadan saint, 
260. 

Gantu^ or Kator,—district of, 304 
n 1. 

Garden of Kalanor, in Lahore, 1. 

Garha. Sfe under Gadha. 

Garha Katangah. See nnder Gadha 
Katangah. 

Garhl, town and fortress of,—in 
Bihar, 186, 232, 235, 290, 292. 

Garmslr, the,— country of, 113, 402 
and n 6, 416. 

Garra, the,— ono of the five rivers 
of tho Panjfib, 304 n 5. 

Gasbt,— a dependency of the district 
of Patna, 298. 

Gaur, district and town of,— ancient¬ 
ly called Lak’hnauti, 195, 213, 220, 
232, 289, See also nnder Gour. 

Gauriya Bahadur,— a Zamlniar of 
Bengal, 333 n 6, # 

Genesis, Book of, 234 n 1. 

George, or Jarkas,—a Ruml servant 
of the Imperial Court, 342 n 3. 

Gcsu Bakawal Begl, Mir, Governor of 
Narnonl and then of the fortress 
of Bakkar, under Akbar, 58, 138, 
189. 
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G’hakkars, the,— a Hindu tribe, 
and n 3, 53. 

Ghamgln,—surname of Mirza Abn-1- 
Qasim, an Officer of the Array, 196 
n 1. 

Ghanazfar [Ghazanfar ?] Beg,— un¬ 
cle of Husain Khan, the nephew 
and son-in-law of Mahdi Qasira 
Khan, 129. 

GhanI Khan, son of Man'im Khan, 
the Khan-Khanun,— at one time 
Governor of Kabul, 52, 64). 

Ohans, signification of the term, 200 
and n 1. See also under Glious. 

Ghausu-s-saqafain, Shaikh ‘Abdu-1- 
Qadir Jllftnl, 418. ' r 

Qhazal ,— signification of the word, 
37 n 3. 

-Chtizfili, Mula,—a poet of Mashhid 
[Mashhad?], 94. 

Ghazanfar Beg. See under Ghanaz¬ 
far Beg. 

Ghazi Khan,—title of Qiizi Nizam 
BadakhshI, 186, 218. See also under 
Ghazi Khan BadakhshI. 

Ghazi Khan, Princo of tho Chakks, 
the well-known tribe and the 
dominant ono in Kashmir, 3. 

Ghazi Khan Badakhshi, Commander 
of a Thousand, 233, 217, 249, 275, 
278, 283, 328, 351. Same ns Qazi 
Ni^urn and Qazi Khan, which see; 
see also under Ghazi Khan. 

Ghazi Khan Sur,— one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Sikandar, tho last of the 
Afghan rulers of Dihli, 11, 65 n 3. 

Ghazi Khan Sur,— an Amir of tho 
time of Humayun, 65 n 3. 

Ghazi Khan Tabrizi, Shah,— one of 
the Amirs of Akbar, 233. 
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52 j G^iazi Khan Tannuri, one of the great 
Amirs of ‘Adali, the Afghan 
emperor of India, 65 and a 3. 
Ghazipiir, to\^n of, 84, 104, 479^412. 
Ghazni. See under Ghaznin. 
Ghaznin, town of, 5 n 4, 358. 

Ghaznin Khan,— the Governor of 
Jalor, 356. 

Ghazzall, Imam,—a celebrated theo¬ 
logical writer, 267. 

Ghiyasu-d-din, Mir. See undor Ghi- 
yiisn-d-din Naqib Khan. 
Ghiyasu-d-din ‘All Qazwini, Mirza, 
173. See Ghiyasu-d-din Naqib 
Khan. 

Ghiyasu-d-din Mansur of Shiraz, Mir, 
— a Doctor of Law and Theology, 
325. 

Ghiyasu-d-din Naqib Khan, son of 
Mir ‘Abdu-l-Latif, a Sayfl-Sayyid 
of Qazwln, 24. See Ghiyasu-d-din 
‘All Qazwini. 

Ghiyuspur,— a town on the banks of 
tho Ganges, 185. 

Ohiyur , signification of the word, 227 
and n 5. 

G’horfigTiat, town of, 194, 195. 
Ghorband,— a town on the banks of 
the river Ghorband, 90. 

Ghorband, the,—a river to the North 
of Kabul, 61, 90 and n 1. 

G’hrawali,— a place one farsang dis¬ 
tant from Agra, 69. 

Gilan,— a province and a town in 
Persia, on the Caspian Sea, 214, 
254 and n 2, 273, 276. 

Gladwin’s Dissertations , &c., 381 n 3. 
Glossary, Wilson’s, 371 n 2. 

Gobind Chaud, Rajah,—Governor of 
the fortress of Talwarah, 38. 
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Gog [Yajuj],— tribes of, 180, 424. * 

Gogandah, district of,— in Rfijputana, 
144, 239 n 6, 249. Also called Ko- 
kandali, which see. 

Oohalttish ,— signification of the word, 
49-a 4. 

Golah,— a place in the Northern 
mountains of India, 130, 140, 142. 
See also under Kant-u-Golah. 

Golkandah, State of, 390. [n 2. 

Gonds, the,— a tribe of Hindus, 78 

Gondwanah,—a country of Hindustan 
inhabited by the tribe of Gonds, 
78 7i 2. Also called Gayha-Katan- 
gah or Gadha-Katangab, which see. 

Gorak’hpur, town of, 105. 

Gosalah BanarasI,— or 

GosalahKhan, of Banaras,— a Shaikli- 
zadah and disciple of Akbar’s re¬ 
ligion, 418, 419, 420. 

Gour, district and town of,—in Ben¬ 
gal, 12 andtt4, 184, 187. Seo also 
under Gaur. 

GowadI, the,— an affluent of the 
Ganges, 179 and n 2. Often called 
the Gumtl, or Gumatl, which also 
seo. 

Gualytir. Seo under Gwalyar. 

Gujar Khan KararanI, Ruknu-d- 
Daulah,— General of Ua’ud Kara* 
rani, ruler of Bengal, 184, 185,197, 
198. 

(?-jpati,—a Zamviddr of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of I^ajlpiir and Patriah, 
244 and n 4. Also called Gajpati 
and Kachiti. 

Gujrat, 4, 22, 2(5, 28, 33, 34, 40, 48, 
62, 66, 67, 105, 110, 143, 144, 145, 
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146 and n 1, 147,149,151*2,153, 
162, 167, 173, 174, 189, 195, 202, 
205, 206, 215, 216, 218 andwl, 222 
251, 256, 260, 268, 282, 285, 321, 
822, 328, 332 [see page xii], 337, 
344, 346, 353, 355, 356, 358, 365, 
366, 368, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 
376, 377, 380, 384, 401. 

Gujratees, the. See the next. 

Gnjratls, the, 168, 171, 342. 

Gulbadan Begum, daughter of Babar, 
tho Emperor of Hindustan, 7, 216, 
320, 332. 

Gnl Gnz, Pahlawiin,— the keeper of 
Shah Abn-1-Ma‘all of Kashgar in 
his imprisonment, 4. 

Gulriikh Begum, daughter of Kam- 
ran Mir^a, son of Babar, and wife 
of Ibrahim Husain Mlrzii, sou of 
Sultan Muhammad MIrza, 148, 158 
n 1, 256. 

Gumatl, the,— or 

Gumtl, the,— an affluent of the Gan¬ 
ges, 82 7i 4,179 n 2. Also called the 
GowadI, which see. 

Gowiilpara or Gwalparah,— a depen¬ 
dency of Bengfil, 195 n 2. 

Gurs [Kurus], the,—a great tribo of 
Hindus in ancient times, 94 n 6. 
Seo also under the Kurus. 

Guzerat. See under Gujrat. 

Guzrat. See under Gujrat. 

Gwalpara or Gwalparaly—a depen¬ 
dency of Bengal, 195 71 2. 

Gwalyar, [Gwalior], fort of, 24, 25 
and n 2, 29, 68, 71, 74, 122, 165, 
195 and n 2, 238, 239, 250, 285, 
391. 
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Habari, Bon of Majnun Khan Qaq- 
Bhal,— one of the Amirs of Akbar, 
424*. Elsewhere called Jabari, or 
Jabbari, which also see. 

Habib ‘All Khan,—one of the fob 
lowers of Muhammad Bairam Khan, 
the Khan Khanan, 25, 26. 

Habib, Qazi,—a zealous Sunni of 
Kashmir, 128. 

Habib-ullah, Haji,— an officer of the 
Court of Akbar, 299, 302. 

Habsh, Mir,—or 

Habshi, Mir,—a Shi‘ah Doctor of 
Law, 201, 262. * 

Hadi, al-, or the Guide, 259, 266. 

Hadi Sadr, Mir,—a trusts friend of 
‘Ali Quli Khan Uzbek, the Khan 
Zamun, 83. 

Hadis , the Traditions of the Prophet, 
207 and n 1. 

HUfiz, of Shiraz,*—the famous Per¬ 
sian poet, 22 n 5, 21 n 3, 40, 423, 
425. 

Hafiz Muhammad Amin,— a preacher 
of Qandahar and one of the seven 
Imams, or private Chaplains, of 
Akbar, 250, 251, 259, 277. 

Hafiz Sultan Rakhnah of Herat,— 
Governor of Sarhind, 393. 

Hafiz Tashkandi,— a disciple of Ra¬ 
shid Mul' ‘Igamu-d-din Asfarayani, 
190. 

Haidar Khan. See under Haidar Mu¬ 
hammad Khan. 

Haidar, Mir,—a riddle writer, 248, 
273. 

Haidar Muhammad Khan Akhtah- 
bSgl,—Governor of Kabul, 6, 54. 


H. 

Haidar Qasim Kohbar,—Lieutenant 
of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Bon of 
Humayun, 57. 

Haidar Sultan Uzbek-i-Shaibani. 
father of ‘All Quli Khan Uzbek, 
the Khan Zamau, 84 n 1. 

Hairati of Samarqand,—a poet, 210, 
280. 

Haiwatu-l-Haiwiin, [Hayatu-l-Hnya- 
wnn], the,—name of a book, 207. 

Hiiji Begum,—daughter of the bro¬ 
ther of Humayun’s mother, 308 and 
n 1. 

Haji Bhikan Basiiwari, 25. 

Haji Habib ullah. See under Habib- 
ullah. 

Haji Khan.— a Ohulam of ‘Adali, tho 
Emperor of India, 25 n 3. See the 
next. 

Haji Khan Alwari, 6, 26, 40. See 
tho above. 

Haji Mirza Beg Kabuli,— author of 
an acconnt of Little Tibet, 388. 

Haji Muhammad,— an Ahadi soldier 
of Akbar, 303. 

Haji Muhammad Khan Sistiini. See 
under Muhammad Khan Sistani. 

Hiijipur, town and district of, 58 and 
n 1, 177, 178, 182, 183, 184, 232, 
241, 274, 290, 293, 297, 320, 345, 
350, 375, 412. 

Hajj, the great Pilgrimage to Mccoa, 
40 n 2. 

Hajjt, more commonly spelt Haji, 
See under the latter word. 

Hajr [Hajar ?]-ul-aswad, the Black 
Stone, of the Ka‘bah, at Mecca, 40 
n 2, 
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Hakim Abu*l-Fath. See under Abnil- 
Fath of Gllan, the Qadr of the 
Metropolis of Hind. 

^laklm Hasan. See under Ilasan of 
Gllan. * 

l.laklm Hamam. See under Humam 
of Gllan. 

I^aklm Hamiiyun. See under Ha- 
mayun of Gllan. 

Hakim Nuru-d-dln Qararl. See un¬ 
der Nuru-d-din of Gllan. 

Hakim Sana!,—a famous Persian 
poet, 123 n i. 

Hakim Sdr Afghan,—one of the 
leaders of Rana KIka’s army, 236 
[see page viii], 239 and n 2. 

Hakimu-l-Mulk Shamsu-d-dln of 
Gllan,— a Doctor of philosophy 
and medicine and a Courtier, 254 
and n 2, 270, 276, 283, 293, 300. 

Hamadani, Qazl. See under ‘Abdu-1- 
Jabbar Hamadani. 

Hamam, Hakim, 383, 388. See under 
Hakim Humana of Gllan. 

Hamid BudaonI, grandfather of our 
author, 259. 

Hamid Bukhari, Sayyid,— one of the 
great Amirs of the Sultans of Guj- 
rat, 145, 167, 36i, 366. 

Hamid GllanI Qadirl, Shaikh.— a 
devotee, 418. 

Hamlet, Shakespere’s, 164 nl. 

Ham-Mashlal? ben David, the false 
Christ of the Jews, 189 n 2. 

Hamzaban, governor of the fort of 
Surat, in Gujrat, 147, 149. 

Hamzab, Amir,— an uncle of Mu¬ 
hammad, called Asad-ulldh “ Lion 
of God ” for his valour, 329, 347 
and n 4. 
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Hamzahnamah, the,— a book in which 
the exploits of Hamzah, uncle of 
Muhammad, are celebrated, 347 w4. 

Hanafis, the,— ono of the four sects 
of Sunni Muslims, 212, 337. 

Handiyah, town of, 48 and n 3. The 
Hindia of the maps. See also 
under Hindia. 

HansI, town of, 260 [see page ix]. 

Hansu, brother-in-law of Bayazld, 
son of Sulaimiin Kararanl, ruler of 
Bengal, 177. 

Harat, town of, 20 n 3, 38,48. See 
also under Herat. 

Harawal, town of, 67. 

Harl, dfcother name for the city of 
Harat, 376 andn2. 

Harpiir, to^n of, 195 n 4. 

Harunu-r-rashld, tho ‘Abbaside Kha- 
llfah, 288 n 1. 

Hasam [Hasan ?] Khan Tnrkaman,— 
governor of the fort of Chunliar, 
62. 

Ilasan, an infant son of the Emperor 
Akbar, 68. 

Ilasan, son of ‘All, son of Abi Talib, 
the second of the twelve Imams of 
the ShPaha, 11 n 4, 36 n 2. 

Hasan ‘Askarl, the eleventh of the 
twelve Imams of the ShPahs, 36 n 2 

Ilasan Beg — one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 245. 

Hasan Beg,— brother of Mubaiftmad 
Husain Khan, the relation of 
Mahdl Qasim Khan, 11. 

Hasan of Gllan, Hakim,—a physician 
of the Court, 359, 418. 

Ilasan Khan, brother of Fath Khan 
Afghan Tibati, the governor of 
Rohtas, 79. 
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Hasan Khan, brother of Shihab 
Khan [Shihabu-d-dlu Ahmad 
Khan], governor of Dikii, 55, 91. 
IJasan Khan Uacbgotl,— an Afghan 
Chief, 18. 

Hasan Khan Khazanchl, or the 
Treasnrer,— an officer of the Court, 
77 and n 2. 

IJasan Khan Pani,— one of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 361. 

J^asan, Khwajah, 302. See under the 
next 

Hasan Naqshbandl, Khwajah, son of 
Khwajah Bahau*d-dln Naqshbandl, 
72, 89, 90, 91, 302. He married 
the sister of Mlrzii Mifuammad 
Hakim, son of Humayun, and be¬ 
came his absolute Prime-minister 
in Kabul. 

IJasan [Husain ?] Qull Khan, the 
Khan Jahan, 188. Seo under Husain 
Qull Khan, son of Wall Beg. 
Hashim Barhah, Sayyid. See under 
Hashim, son of Mahmud Barhah. 
Hashim FirozabadI, Sayyid,— a re¬ 
ligious toacher, 294. 

Hashim Khan, brother of Shihabn-d- 
dln Abmad Khan, the Governor of 
Dihll and one of the great Amirs 
of Akbar, 181. 

Hashim Khan NIshapuri, of Jhoai and 
Piyaj, 297. 

Hashim, Mir,—a jagir-holder of Guj- 
rat, 333. 

Hashim Qandakari,— a Persian poet, 
36, 37. 

nashim, son of Mahmud Barha, Say¬ 
yid,— one of the Amirs of Akbar, 
224 [see page viii], 233, 236, 237 
n 4, 342. 


Hassan. See under Hasan. 

Hatim Sambhall, Miyan,—a famous 
Moulawl, 294. 

Hatim Tal,—an Arab famous for his 
liberality, 67 n 4. 

Hatiyah, town of, 65. 

Hatiyapul (Elephant-bridge) gate, in 
Agrah, 112 and a 3. See also the 
next. 

Hatyapul (Elephant-gate), the, 219 
and n 2. See the above. 

Haway,— name of an elophant of 
Hemun Baqqal, 8. 

Ijluyatu-l-Hayawan, the,— name of a 
book, 207. 

Hazar Shu‘a‘ (the thousand rays),— 
name of a poem, 346. 

Hazarah,— a tract of country in the 
Hindu Kush, 55 andn 1. 

Hazar?, a person holding 1,000 btghahs 
of land, 353. 

Hazrat ‘All. See under ‘All, son of 
AbiTalib. 

Hazrati A ‘la, title of Snlaiman Kara- 
ranl, the Afghan, ruler of Bengal, 
166. 

Hemun Baqqal,—makes himself mas¬ 
ter of Dihll with the title of Bik- 

) ramajit, but is defeated and killed, 

I 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Herat, town of, 173, 296 , 375 n 2, 
893. See also under Hara t. 

Herklot’s Qanoon-e-Jsldm, 41 n 2. 

Herodotus, 26 n 1, 317 n 2 . 

Heubacli, 236 nl. 

Hidayuh (Guidance),— name of a 
book on Muhammadan Law, [208 
and n 1. 

IJijaz,— Arabia petrmn, 

216, 222, 3 20. 
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Hijaz IQidn Badauni,— one of tl|e 
Afghan Amirs and Governor of 
Sirhind, 37. 

Hillel,—of Talmudic fame, 55 n 5, 
287 n2. * 

Hind, 7, 68, 70, 73, 85 and n 5, 107, 
140, 144, 174, 217, 245, 248, 269, 
273, 282, 315, 329, 391, 394. See 
also under Hindustan and India. 

Hindia or Hindiah,— a town on the 
confines of tho Dak’hin, 48 n 3, 87, 
88, 372, 416, 417. 

Hindu Beg Moghul,—one of tho 
Amirs of Akbar, 25. 

Hindufm, town of, 250 n 3. 

Ilindu-kash mountains, the, 90 and 
n 3. See also the next. 

Hindu Knsh, tho, 5 6, 55 ;*1. Sco 

also the above. 

flindun, town of, 250 and n 3. 

Hindus, the, 39, 62, 65 n 1, 94, 95, 
107, 116, 159, 164, 165, 192, 208, 
213, 216. 226, 239 andn3, 240, 
268, 277, 295, 313, 314,331,347, 
352, 367, 368, 369, 424, 426. 

Hindustan, 6 and n 1, 7, 18, 22, 28, 
32, 38ti4, 40, 45, 49, 54, 56, 75, 78 
n 2,89,90,91, 151, 160, 190, 217, 
253, 279, 299, 327, 347, 350, 354, 
360, 365, 366, 383, 388, 404, 409. 
See also under Hind and India. 

Hindustani Dictionary, Shakespeare’s, 
18 n 1. 

Hindustanis, the,—Native Musal- 
mans, 350. 

IHrah, town of,—in ‘Iraq, 231 n 2. 

HIranand,— name of an elephant in 
the imperial army, 99. 

Iilrapur, pass of,— in the mountains 
of Kashmir, 396. 


Hirat. See under Harat and Herat. 

Hisar FIrozah. See under FIrozah. 

History of British India, Mill and 
Wilson’s, 240 n 3. 

Hormuz, country of, 230. 

Hoshang Gh5rl, King of Malwa, 
Sultan, 65. 

Hoshang-abad, fortress of, 65. 

Houdal, town of, 6. 

Hughes’ Notes on Muhammadanism, 
36 n 2. 

Hugll, district, 196 n 2. 

Huma, a bird of happy omen, 45 and 
n 1. 

Humam of Gllan, Hakim, also called 
IJakl* Humiiyun and Humayiin 
Qull,— brother of Hakim Abu-1- 
Fath, 214^299, 304, 328, 365, 390 
[seo page xiii], 396,421. At pp. 383 
and 388 this name appeared as 
Hamam and at pp. 396 and 421 
as Human. 

Humayun,—tho Emperor of India 
and Father of Akbar, 2, 5 andwtf 1, 
4, 7 and 8, 7 n 5, 54 and nn 2 and 3, 
65 n 3, 72 3, 95 n 3, 308 n 1. 

Humayun , Erskine’s, 5nn4 and 7, 
345 n 2. 

Humayun Farmull, son of $h ah 
Farmull,— called by the title of 
Humayun Qull Khan, 291. 

Humayun, Hakim, 214. See under 
Huinam of Gllan. • 

Humayun Qull, 214. See under Hu- 
mam of Gllim. 

Humayun Qull Kh an, title of Hu¬ 
mayun Farmull, son of ghah Far¬ 
mull, 291. 

Ilusain, an infant son of the Emperor 
j Akbar, 68. 
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IJusain, eon of ‘All, son of AbiTalib, 
the third of the twelve Imams of 
the Shl'ahs, 11 n 4, 36 n 2. 

Husain, son of ‘All, son of Husain, 
son of ‘Ali, son of Abi Talib, 143. 
Husain ‘Arab MalikI, QazI,— one of 
the Qazls of Dihll, 213, 

Husain Beg Shaikh ‘Umrl Badakh- 
shl,— collector of the revenues of 
Kashmir, 394 and w4, 395, 

Husain, I^fajT,— attendant of the 
monastery of §]jnikh Islam ChishtI, 
345. 

Husain Jalalr, Sultan. 39. [128. 

Husain Khan, governor of Kashmir, 
Husain Khan, sister’s son am’ son-in- 
law of Mahdl Qasim Khan,—one 
of the Amirs of Akbar, iii, 9, 11, 
29, 83, 35, 38, 83, 86,' 87, 88, 96, 

. 128, 129, 130, 142, 154, 155, 156, 
167, 158, 159, 161, 162, 163, 171, 
175, 182, 187, 222, 223, 224, 226 
and w4, 227 n 1, 238. Same as 
Muhammad Husain Khan, which 
also see. 

Husain Khan, a relative of Shi hub 
Khan [Shiliabu-d-DIn Ahmad 
Khan], 34. 

Husain Khan, son of Wall Beg, 38. 
See under Husain Qull Khan. 


Husain Khang-sawar, Mir Sayyid,—» 
a Muhammadan saint buried in 
Ajmir, 143. 

Husain of Khwarizm, ghaikli,— a 
great Theological Doctor, 253. 

Husain Maibazi, Mir QazI, 261. 

Husain Murwl, Khwajah.— a poet, 
124, 127, 136. 

Husain Mirza, Sultan, King of Khura¬ 
san, 87 and n 2. See the next. 

Husain Mirza, Sultan, son of Bahram 
Mirza, son of Isma‘11 Qafawl, 402. 
See the above. 

Husnin Qnzwlnl, QazI,— governor of 
the State of theSawalik mountain- 
district, on the part of Akbar, 412. 

Husain Qull Khan, the Khan Jalian, 
son of Wall Beg Zu-l-Qadr,— one 
of the Amirs of Akbar, 33, 38, 56, 
67, 68 and n 2, 106, 109, 111, 137, 
169, 161, 163, 164, 165, 166, 168, 
188, 235 n 5. 

Husain, ghaikh, grandson of Khwa¬ 
jah Mu‘lnn-d-dln ChishtI of Ajmir, 
309. 

HnsainI, ‘Arif Qafavl, 68. 

Husayn. Seo under Husain. 

Huso Abdal,—name of a place, 382. 

Hydaspes, the,— the river Jellum or 
Bahai, 178 n 2, 398 n 4. 


‘Ibadat-Khanah, the,— a building 
constructed by Akbar in Fatbpur, 
a suburb of Agra, 200, 203, 204, 
215, 219, 262, 294. 

Ibn Abi Laila,— a Mujtahid or Doctor 
of the Law, 211. 


Ibn Adham,—a Muhammadan Saint, 
401 and n4. 

Ibn ‘ArabI, ghaifch,—a celebrated 
Theological Doctor, 265, 286. 

Ibn Batuta, Lee’s Translation of the 
Travels of, 90 n 3. 
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Ibn Musa Rizi, tho eighth of tl^p 
twelve Imams of the ^hi‘ahs, 35 
and n 3. 

Ibn SIna, [Avecenna], 382 n 3. 

Ibiahim Chishti, Shaikh,— of Fatb- 
pur-SIkri, one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 236, 237, 300 [see page xi], 
320, 352, 387. 

Ibrahim Husain Ahadi, Khwajah, 408 

Ibrahim Husain Mirza, son of Sultan 
Mubammad Mirza,—a descendui|* 
on his father’s side from Taimur, 
the Fortunate, 87 andnl, 93, 145, 
146, 147, 148, 151,153, 154, 156 and 
n 1, 161-161, 166, 256. 

Ibrahim Khan, son of Rajah ‘All 
Khan, of Burlianpur, 354. 

Ibrahim Khan Uzbek, uncle of the 
Khan Zaman, ‘AH Quli Khan Shai- 
bani, 44, 75, 76 and™ 1, 81, 82, 83. 

Ibrahim, Mirza, 153. tee under 
Ibrahim IjHisam Mirza. 

Ibrahim, Mirza, son of Mirza Sulai- 
inan, Governor of Badakhshun, 6 
and n 3, 217. 

Ibrahim Sarhindl. Sco under Ibra¬ 
him Sirhindi. 

Ibrahim Sikri Wal, Shaikh,— one of 
the governors of Akbar, 185. 

Ibrahim Sirhindi, #ajl,— one of the 
‘Ulama of the Court and for some 
time Qadr of Gujrat, 175, 190, 191, 
205, 212, 213, 214, 216, 285, 286, 
322, 328. 

Ibrahim Sur, 345. 

Isfahan, town of, 128. See also under 
Ispahan. 

Idar, town of, 144, 167, 173,249, 251. 

Ihram , signification of the term, 41 
and n 1, 121 and a 2. 


ljmd\ signification of the term, 267 
n 1. 

Ikhldq, name of a Sura in the Qur’an, 
23 and n 6. 

Ikhtiyaru-l-Mulk, the Abyssinian,— 
one of the Amirs of Gujrat, 145, 
152, 167, 168, 169,/ 172. 

lklltiyaru-l-Mulk GuJfKv-, 167. See 
the above. 

Ilahabiid. See under Uluhabad. 

Ilahdad of Amrohah, Mulla.—- Qadr 
of the Doab of Sindsagar, . the 
Pan jab, 284, 304, 346, 355, 358. 

Ilahdad Nabawi of Sultanpur, Mulla, 
— Qadr of the Doab of Jetch, in 
the Punjab, 304. 

Ilahi era of Akbar, the, 175 n 1, 384 
n 4, 397 n 4. 

11a his, the, — namo of a sect of 
ShaiWis, who called themselves 
‘ Disciples,’ 308. 

llhabas, town of, 124. See under 
Illahabas. 

Ilichpur, town of, 373. 

Illahabad [Allahabad], 179, 344, 345, 
346, 351. See also under Alahabad. 

Illahabas (the modern Allahabad), 
179. See also the above. 

Utimas Qazi Fathpuri, a learned Doc¬ 
tor of Akbar’s time, 309. 

Ilyas Khan, the Afghan.— Governor 
of Karah, 297. 

‘Imadu-d-dln, the krori,—an fftten- 
dant of Qutbu-d-din Muham¬ 
mad Khan Atgah, 341 [see page 
xii]. 

Imam Riza. See under Riza. 

Imam-i-adil , or Just Ruler,— his 
authority on points of law, 278, 
279. 
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‘Imran, name of the father of tho 
Virgin Mary according to the 
Qur’an, 69 n 4. 

India, 5n?i7 and 8, 6 n 1,22, 24, 27 
n 1, 28, 54 n 2, 65 n 1,90a 3, 95 a 3, 
102, 108 n 2, 113, 207, 224, 240 n 3, 
242 » 4, 261, 266, 282, 307 n 1,336, 
352, 398, 402 n 0, 410, 413, 414, 
419, 421 and n 3. See also under 
Hind and Hindustan. 

India, Elphinstone’s, 22?i4. 

Indian Antiquaries, Princep’s, 367 n 3. 

Indus, the, 90?i5, 207, 217, 218, 299, 
301, 302, 304 n 5, 350, 361, 302, 
379 [see page xiiij. 

Insdn-i-Kamil, or the Perfect*.Man,— 
an expression applied to Akbar, 266. 

Inst. ling, prrs., Vuller’s, 405 n 3. 

Iran,— Persia as called by the Per¬ 
sians, 24 n 2, 298. 

‘Iraq, 11 n 4, 24, 102, 189 n 2, 190, 
222, 231 n2, 248, 253, 313, 316, 327, 

467 . 

‘Iraqi horses, 230 [see page viii], 

Jrshdd’i-Qdzi, — name of a book, 294. 

‘Isa [Jesus], 191 and n 1. 

‘Isa, river of, 333. See under Nahr- 
u-‘Isa. 

‘Isa Khan, the Zamindiir of Orisa, 
292, 333 and n 3, 417. 

‘Isa Khan Niyiizl, generally known 
as §hnja‘at,— one of the great 
Amirs of the Afghans, 181. 

‘Isa Tarkhan. MIrza, ruler of Tattah, 
138. 

Isaiah, Book of, 311 n 4. 

Ishaq Ktikawi, Shaikh.— a holy and 
God-fearing sage, 304. 

Iskandnr Beg,— a relative of Husain 
Qull Khan. 56 and n 2, 58 and ?i 4. 


I|kandar Khan, the Uzbek,— one of 
the great Amirs of Akbar, 6, 8, 76, 
76, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 94, 104, 138, 
139. See also under Sikandar. 

Iskandarpur ,*towu of, 187. 

Islam Chishti, Shaikh. See uudor 
Ohishti, Shaikhu-l-Islarn. 

Islam Shah, Sur, — of the Afghan 
dynasty of Dihli, 25?il. Various¬ 
ly called Aslim, Islirn and Salim 
Shah, which see. 

Islom ChishtI, Shaikh. See under 
Chishti, Shaikhn-l-Ishim. 

Islirn Shah, Sur,—of tho Af gh an 
dynasty of Dihll, 15, 77, 176, 274 
294 Variously called Aslim, Is¬ 
lam and Salim Shah, which see. 

Ismail ‘Atii-I Mu‘amma-I, Mulla.— 
disciple of ►Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghous, 62. 

Ismail Qafawi,— ffonnder of tho 
Qafawi dynasty in Persia, 402. 

Isma il Khan Abdar, surnamed Khan 
Khanun,— one of the Amirs of 
Diiud, son of Sulaiman KararanI, 
the Afghan, ruler of Bengal, 
198. 

Isma 11, Khwajah,—grandson of 
Shaikh Islam Chishti, 358 

Ismail Quli Khnn, son of Wall Beg 
Zu’l Qadr,—oue of the great Amirs 
of Akbar and brother of Husain 
Qull Kh an, 33, 35, 38, 56, 58 and 
n 3, 109, 159, 275, 297, 360,364, 
376, 391, 401. 

Ismail II, Shah of Persia, son of 
Shah r fahmasp, 240. See also 
under Shall Ismail II. 

Ispahan, City of, 375. See also uudor 
Isfahan. 
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Israel of Scriptnre, 262 n 3. $ 

Israelites, the, 206. 

Istiqbal , explanation of the term, 339 
and n 1. 

1‘timad Khan, chief eunuch of Asllm 
Shah Sur, of the Afghan dynasty of 
Dihli, 63, 64, 68. 
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1‘timad Khan, a Ohuldm of Sultan 
Mahmud Gujratl,—governor of 
Gujrat under Akbar, 145, 173, 205, 
251, 258, 320, 332, 337, 338 and n 3, 
340, 343. 

1‘timad Khan, Khwdjah Sartii ,— an 
officer of Akbar’s army, 179. 


Jabalpur, 65 n 5. 

Jabarl, or 

Jabbarx, son of Majnun Khan Qaqshal, 

— one of the Amirs of Akbar, 291, 
424. See also under Habari. 

Jacob of Scripture, 262 n 3, 353 n 3. 
Ja‘far Beg, the A9af Khan £akh$hi f 

— ono of the Court officers of 
Akbar, and nephew of MIrza Ghi- 
yfisu-d-din ‘All Qazwlnl, the A<jaf 
Khan SanI, 393, 409 a 4. See also 
under MIrza Ja‘far and A<jaf Khan 
Salis. 

Jah'ar Qadiq, the sixth of the twelve 
Imams of the ShPahs, 36 n 2, 108 
and n 1. 

Ja‘far Khan, son of Qazaq Khan.— 
one of the Amirs of the Punjab, 
165. 

Ja‘far, MIrza, 322, 328. Same as 
Ja‘far Beg, which see. See also 
under A 9 af Khan Siilis. 

Ja‘far Sadiq, Imam. See under Ja'far 
Qadiq. 

Jaffir. See under Ja‘far. 

Jafrdan, 295. 

Jaganath,—a Court officer of Akbar 
and a Zaraludar of Mfdwah, 219. 
Jaganat’h, the Hindu god, 166. 
Jagannath, town of, 177. 


Jdglr lands,—definition of, 23 n 4. 

Jahanubad,—a parganna of the Hugli 
district, 196 a 2. 

Jahangli*,— title assumed by Prince 
Salim, son of Akbar, on his acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Delhi, 320 
n 2, 390 nn 1 and 2. 

Jahjar Klj^n, or Jahjar Khan, the 
HabshI [Abyssinian], ono of the 
Amirs of Gujrat, 110, 145,151,168. 
At p. 145 this name appeared as 
Jajhar Khan 

JahnI, town of, 159. 

Jai Chand, ltajah, Commandant of 
the fortress of Nagarkot, under 
Akbar, 164, 166. 

Jaimal of Chltor, 239. Same as the 
next, which see. 

Jaimal Ral,—one of the Rais of Runa 
Udai Sing and governor of the 
fortress of Chltor, 105, 107, 239. 
See also the next. 

Jaimall Rajput, 46, Sam^ as Jaimal 
Ral, which see. 

Jaipur or Amber, a Rajput State, 45. 
n 8, 242 n 2. [mlr. 

Jaisalmlr, town of. See under Jasal- 

Jajhar Khan,—one of the Amirs of 
Gujriit. See under Jahjar Khari 
the HabshI. 
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Jakmal,— brother of the Rauu of 
Sarohi, 337. 

Jalair, name of a Chaglitai tribe, 44 
n 5. 

Jalal Khan Qiirchi or Qurchi,—one of 
the Amirs and privy counsellors of 
Akbar, 189, 204, 345. 

Jalal Multani, Qazi. See under Jalalu- 
d-din of Multan. 

Jalal Mutawakkil, Mir Sayyid, — a 
religious leader, 114, 121. 

Jalal of T’hanesar, Shaikh,— one of 
the Muhammadan Saints of Hind, 
322. 

Jalalabad, town of, 65 and n 3, 72, 90, 
302, 303, 804. Known ot old by 
the name of Jnsai. 

Jalalah, son of ltoshanai, a Hindustani 
soldier who made himself a religious 
teacher and set up an herotical 
sect, 360, 368 n 1, 363, 401. 

Jalalah ltoshanai or Roushanai. See 
the above. 

Jalalah Tariki, 368. Same as the 
above, the word Tariki or ‘ man of 
darkness,* being used for Roshanal 
or ‘ bright.* 

Jalali era, the, 260 

Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Pad¬ 
shah, 1,382. See under Akbar. 

Jalalu-d-din of Multan, Maulana, 
Qazi-l-Quzat of the empire of Hind, 
1(X, 213, 215, 278, 323. 

Jalalu-d-din Sur, the Afghan, ruler of 
G’horag’hat, 195. 

Julandhar, town of, 5, 10, 13, 34 and 
n 5, 88 n 3. 

JalSsah, parganna of, 156 and n 1. 

Jalesar, town of, 166 n 1, 308. 

Jallabibad. See under Jalalabad. 


Jullalah, the Roshanai, 401. See 
under Jalalah. 

Jalor, town of, 57 n 4, 58, 340, 342, 
356. 

Jalwar, town of, 56, 372. See the 
above. 

Jam, the,— the Hindu ruler of Surat 
and Junagaph, 365, 370, 371, 384, 
385, 392, 4'JO. This Jam was called 
Satr Sal or Satarsal. 

Jam Satr Sal. See the above. 

Jamal Bakhtyar, Shaikh.— one of the 
Court officers of Akbar, 294, 297, 
298, 308, 358. 

Jamal Kambo-i, father of Shaikh 
Gada-i Kamboh, a poet of Dihli, 
who became (Jadr of the empire, 
22 . 

Jamal Khan, a Ohuldm of ‘Adali, the 
Emperor of India, 26 and n 3, 27, 
39, 62. 

Jamal Khan Qurchi,—one of the 
Court officers of Akbar, 175. See 
also Jalal Khan Qurchi, of which 
this is probably a inis-print. 

Jamal Khan, son of ShaiWi Mangan 
of Badaun, 139. 

Jamal, Pahlawan,— police-magistrate 
of Agra, 118. 

Jamal, Qazi, a Hindu poet of Siva- 
kanpur, 119. 

Jamalu-d-dln, Mir,— a traditionalist, 
173. 

Jamalu-d*dln, Sayyid, grandson of 
Sayyid Maljmud Barhah,—one of 
the Coart officers of Akbar, 356,357. 

Jamd'har or Jamd'hara , signification 
of the word, 144 and n 3. 

Jaml, 35, 180, 423. See also under 
Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Rib m & m JainI. 
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JamI, Imajn Moulawl. See tie 
above. 

Jami‘-i-RashIdI, the,— name of an 
historical work, 397. 

Jami'u-l-l.iiknyat, the,— name of a 
book, 329. 

Jamil Beg, Vazlr Khan,—one of the 
Amirs of Alcbar, 290. 

Jamna, the. See under the Jumna. 

Jamshld,— one of the ancient Kings 
of Iran, 108, 199. 

Jamshld Muhammad. Akbar, 178. 
See under Akbar. 

Jan BaqI Khnn,— one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 94. 

Jan Muhammad Khan BihbudI,— a 
warrior in Akbar’s Army, 290. 

JanI Beg. MIrza, grandson of Muham¬ 
mad BaqI Tarkhan,— Governor of 
Tattah, 314, 370, 377, 386, 392, 399. 

JanI, MIrza, the Governor of Tattah. 
Soe the above. 

Jannat-ashyani , meaning of the ex¬ 
pression, 308 n 2. 

Jannat-dstam, meaning of the expres¬ 
sion, 308 n 2. 

Jannatu-l-‘adan [Jannat-‘Adn P], the, 
— the Garden of Eden, 74 n, 

Jannatu-l-Firdus, the,— the Garden 
of Paradise, name of the Bixth 
heaven, 74 n. 

Jannntu-l-Khuld [Khuld], the,—the 
Garden of Eternity, name of the 
fourth heaven, 74 n. 

Jannatu-l-mawa, the — name of the 
third heaven, 74 n. 

Jannatu-n-Nu‘Im [Na‘Im], the,— the 
Garden of Delights, name of the 
fifth heaven, 74 n. 

Jarlkaran, village of, 61. ( 
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Jarkas, the Riimi,— Commander of 
the fortress of Baronch on the 
side of Muzaffar, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Gujratl, 342 and n 3, 344. 

Jasalmlr, town of, 138, 355, 392. 

Jaunpur. See under Jounpur. 

Jazyah, or tax on Non-Moslems, 
abolished, 284. 

Jellum, the. See the Jelnm. 

Jelnm, the,— one of the five rivers of 
the Panjab, 304 n 5, 359 n 2, 398 n 4. 
Also called the Behat, which see. 

Jeremia, the Jewish Prophet, 198 
n 3. 

Jesus, 191 n 1 , 206, 267 andn3. 

Jetch, ^)oab of, between the Jelum 
and the Chenab, in the Panjab, 304 
n 5. e 

Jhannl, a town in the vicinity of 
Labor, 408 and n 2. 

Jharkand, a country of Hindustan, 
78 n 2. 

Jhlls, the,— a low class of Multan 
peasants, 161, 162. 

JhosI (and Piyag), known as Ilhabas, 
the modern Allahabad, 124, 297. 

Jhujhar, town of, 33. 

JhusI, town of, 100 n 3. 

JIji Anagah, wife of Slmmsu-d-dln 
Muhammad Atgah Khan,—a nurse 
of Akbar, 49 n 4. 

Jifcurn, town of, 196 n 3. 

Job of Scripture, 296nl. # % 

Jodhpur or Marwar, a Rajput State, 
34, 45 n 8, 144, 153, 181, 189 and 
n 1, 275 n 2. 

Joglpurah,—a place outside Agrah 
for feeding jogls, 334*. 

Jogl-s, the,— or Hindu devotees, 95, 
369. 
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John, Epistle of St.—, 237 n 3. 

Jonah, Book of, 222 n 1. 

Jones, Sir W., 47 n 4. 

Jos5, the,—a river, 289. See also 
the Jusah. 

Joseph, the Patriarch, 124, 353. 

Joshua, Book of, 75 w 1. 

Jondhpur. See under Jodhpur. 

Joudpur. See under Jodhpur. 

Jouhar , explanation of the word, 107. 

Jounagafh. See under Junagarh. 

Jounpur, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 27 and 
n 3, 44, 54, 76, 77, 79, 80, 82 n 4, 
84, 85, 86, 89, 94, 96, 103, 104, 138, 
139, 177, 179, 180, 185, 245, 273, 
284, 285, 290, 297, 298, C09, 384, 
386. 

Jonsii, town of, 181. 

Jiijuk Begum. See under Mah Jujak 
Begum. 


Jlmlatu-l’mulJc , or manager-in-gen¬ 
eral,— an official title, 409 n 2. 

Jumlatu-l-mulk, title of Muzaffar 
Khan ‘Ali r Turbatl, one of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 174. 

Jumna, the, 6, 29, 75, 114, 119, 128, 
135, 154, 179, 285. 

Junagafh,—the capital of Surat, 150, 
152, 256, 355, 384, 392, 400 and n 2, 
401. See also under Chunagayh. 

Junaid, a Muhammadan Saint, 209. 

Junaid, uncle’s son of Daud, son of 
Snlaiman Kararani, the Af gh an, 
rulor of Bengal, 195, 245. 

Jupiter, 87 n 1. 

Jusah, the, —a river, 104. See also 
the Josa. 

Jnsai, the old name of Jalalabad, 55 
n 3. 

Juvenal, 20 n 2. 


K. 


Kab Rai, or Prince of Poets, title of 
Gadai Brahmadas, or Rajah BTrbar, 
164 and n 4. See under Gadai 
Brahmadas and Birbar. 

Ka’bah,—the square stone building 
in the Masjidu-l-Hardm , at Makkah, 
40 and n 2, 41, 113, 216, 344, 417. 

Ka'bah-uMurdddt , or Banctum of de¬ 
sires, 266. 

Kabi Rajah. See under Kab Rai. 

Kabul, 5 and nn 4 and 7, 12, 34, 38, 
62, 63, 54, 55, 56, 67, 58, 61, 71, 72, 
89, 90 and n 1, 91, 92, 103, 217 and 
■n 3, 290, 301, 302, 303, 305,307, 
309, 320, 348, 355, 356, 357, 358, 
369, 300, 361, 364, 366, 367, 370, 


381, 382, 383, 388, 392 [seepage 
xiii], 408, 409. 

Kfibulees, the. See the next. 

Kabulis, the, 61, 409- 

Kach’h, province of, 355, 399. 

Kachl horses, 371. 

Kachiti, district of, 292 and™ 1, 293. 
See, however, the next. 

Kachiti, Rajah,— a zamindar of Haji- 
pur and Patna, 182 and n 3. Also 
called Gajpati and Gujpati, which 
see. 

Kafirs, the,— or infidels, a name of 
reproach given by Muhammadans 
to the Non-Muslims, 46 n 2. 

Kafur, 288. 
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Kahars, signification of the word, 111 
and n 2. 

Kaianians, tho,—an old Persian dy¬ 
nasty, 268 and n 2. 

Kaiqabad,—an ancient king of Iran, 
164. 

Kaiqabad, son of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, son of Humayun, son of 
Babar, 359. 

Kaisin,—a tract of country belonging 
to the province of Malwah, 78 n 2. 

Kajak Khan Khwajah,— one of the 
generals of Akbar, 197 n 1. 

Kajh-kot, Monzil of,— called also the 
Sara! of Ko£ K’hachwah, 301 and 
n 3. 

Kakar ‘All Khan,— one of the Amirs 
of Akbar, 82, 157, 424. 

Kakarun, fort of, 105. 

Kaltin Beg, Khwajah, 37. See also 
the next. 

Kalan Beg Naqshbandi, Khwajah, 
grandson of Khwajah Ahrar,— a 
devotoe and religious teacher, 366 
fsee page xii], 

Kxulandcu, signification of the term, 
162 and n 2, 187. 

Kalanor, a dependency of Lahore, 1 
and n 3, 301, 

Kalanor, garden of, —whore Akbar 
ascended the throne, 1 and n 2. 

Kalinjar, fortress of, 124, 369. 

Kalkal-g’hati,—name of a place, 199. 

Kalla Pahar,—a distinguished Afghan 
general, 274. 

Kalpi, district and town of, 6, 44, 97, 
113, 119, 165 [see page v], 289 
[see page x]. 

Kalyan Mai, Rai,— Rajah of Bikanir, 
137. 


Kalyan Rai Baqqal,—an inhabitant 
of Cambay, 249. 

Kamal Biyabani, SJiaikh,—an impos¬ 
tor of Akbar’s reign who claimed 
to work miracles, 309, 378 [see 
page xiii]. 

Kamal Khan, son of §]iaikk Mangan 
of Badaun, 139. 

Kamal Khan, the G’hakkar,— one of 
the Amirs of the PanjSb and 
governor of the country of the 
Ghakkare, 3, 13 and n 3, 62, 72, 
93, 109. 

Kamalai Qadr,— an Officer of the 
Imperial Court, 421. 

KamalfK Shiritzi.— servant of Shah 
Fatlj Ulliih Shirazi, tho Qadr-in- 
chief of^Hindiistan, 354 and n 3. 

Kamiion, mountains of, 364. See also 
the next. 

Kamaun,— a Hindu State in the 
Sawalik hills, 377. See also the 
above. 

Kambhayat [Cambay], 167 and n 3. 
See also under Cambay. 

Kambo, See under SljahbSz Khan 
Shahru-ilah Kambo. 

Kami, nom de plume of Mir ‘Ala- 
u-d-doulah Qazwinl, author of a 
Biography of the Poets, 108 n 2. 

Kamran Mirza, son of Babar and 
brother of Humayun, 6 n 1, 64, 
148, 158 n 1, 256. # * 

Kamru, country of, 166 and n 6. 
More generally called Kiimrup, 
which also see. 

Kamrup, country of,— in Assam, 166 
n 5, 192. See the above. 

Kangar or Kangar,—the zamtndar of 
the province of Kach’h, 399. 
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Kangayh, town of, 402. 

Kangrah,—or 

Kangrah, fort of,— in the district of 
Nagarkot, 159, 165 t 

Kanjak Khwajah,— one of the gene¬ 
rals of Akbar, 197 and™ 1. 

Kanouj, town of, 27 and n 1, 76. Also 
written Qannouj and Canouj, which 
see. 

Kant,— a place in the Northern 
monntains of India, 130, 140, 142. 
See also the next. 

Kant-u-Golah, parganna of,— the 

Jdgir of Husain Khan, Mahdl 
Qasim Khanl, 154, 156, 163, 182, 
188, 222. See also under Golah 
and Kant. 

Kanur Phillour,— a place in the con¬ 
fines of the parganna of Dik’hdar, 
in the Panjab, 35 and n 1. 

Kanyakubja,—the ancient name of 
Kanouj, 27 n 1. See also under 
Qannouj. 

Kayah, district and town of, 44, 74, 
76, 79, 94, 97, 103, 104 [see page 
iii], 297, 298, 312. The name is 
also written Karrah. 

Karahkatangah, district of, 351. 

Karakar Pass, the, 361. 

Karam-ullah, brother of Shahbaz 
Khan S]iahr-ullah Knmbo of Lahor, 
—one of the Amirs of Akbar, 303. 

Karauli, to^n of, 187. 

Karbala,— a place in ‘Iraq, famous 
for the murder of al-IJusain, the 
son of ‘All, 11 and n 4, 217 and n 1, 

Kafhi, town of, 304. See the next. 

Kari, village or town of,— in the dis¬ 
trict of Gujrat, 169, 338, 340, 384. 
See the above. 


Karrah, district and parganna of, 94, 
312. See also under Karah, 

Karwi, the,— a river, 18. 

Kushbandi ,— signification of the word, 
194 n 3. 

Kiishghar, country of, 2. 

Kashmir, 3, 52, 127, 128, 139, 266, 
276, 360, 363, 364, 305, 376, 377, 
380, 381 and n 2, 386, 388, 392, 
394 and n 4, 395 and n 3, 396, 397» 
398, 407, 409, 415. 

Kashmiris, the, 394, 

Katak, town of, 426. See the next. 

Khtak-Banaras,— a town in the 

centre of Orissa, commonly known 
as Cuttack, 166, 194, 196, 198 and 
n 5, 199, 301, 426. 

Katak-u-Banaras, 166. See the above. 

Katangah, a place near Gadha Ka- 
tangah, 78 n2. 

Katanpur, a dependency of Jharkand, 
78 n 2. 

Katha Sarit Sagara, the,—a hook, 
415 n 2. 

Kiithi,— the name of a tribe inhabit¬ 
ing Kathiwnr, 37l n 2. 

Knthiwar, —a tract of country, 337, 
338, 371 n 2. Also written Kati- 
war. 

Katls, the, 371 and™2. See under 
the Kathi tribe. 

Kntiwar, country of, 371. See also 
nnder Katbiwnr. 

Katlu Khan, Governor of Jagannath, 
on the part of Daud, son of Sulai- 
man Kara rani, ruler of Bengal, 

177. 

Kator,— a mountain* district of Ka¬ 
firs, to the north'of Hindustan, 304 
and n 1, 
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Katril, Pass of,—in the mountains erf 
Kashmir, 364. 

KanuUbdshf —a novel by Fraser, 206 
n 2. See under the Qizilbashls. 

Kerbela. See nnder Karbala. 

Khabieab, 320,—read Khabitah Ba¬ 
hadur, see p. 425. 

Khabitah Bahadur,— a servant of 
Ma^um Khan Kabuli, the foster- 
brother of MIrza Muhammad 
Hakim, 320, 425. 

Khadawand Khan. See under Khu- 
dawand Khan. 

Khadljah, daughter of Khowailed 
[Khuwailid], and first wife of 
Muhammad, 59 n 4. 

Khaibar Pass, the, 357, 362, 366. 

Khairabad, town of, 129, 228. 

Khairpurah,— a place built by Akbar 
outside the town of Agrah, for 
feeding poor Musalmaus, 334 [see 
page xii]. 

Khairu-l-bayan, the,—a work written 
by Roshanal, the founder of an 
heretical sect, in which he sets 
forth his tenets, 360. 

Khaldl Khan Jabbarl, son of Majnun 
Khan Qaqshal, 332. See also un¬ 
der Jabbarl and Khalidi Khan. 

K’halganw, town of, 244 n 2. See 
also the next. 

K’halgaon, town of,— in Bengal, 244 
and n 2, 245. 

JT/iaZifaTi-lands,— lands held imme¬ 
diately from the Grown, 193. 

Khalid fQ^an,— one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 86. 

Khalidi Khan. —one of the great 
Amirs of Bengal, 288, 289. See 
also nnder Khaldl Khan Jabbarl. 


Khalifahs, the,—successors of the 
prophet Muhammad, 318. 

Khan-i-‘Alam,—one of tho generals 
of Akbar, 182, 183, 197, 198. 

Khan-i-‘Alam, title of MIrza ‘Aziz 
Kokah, 207 n 2. Perhaps for Khan- 
i-‘Alam we should read Khan-i. 
A‘zam hero. 

Khan-i-A‘zam, another name of 
A‘zam Khan, MIrza ‘Aziz Kokah, 
152 and n 1, 107, 168, 169, 171, 172, 
173, 188, 189, 218, 293, 332, 354, 
358, 373, 399, 400, 401. See also 
under the A‘zam Khan and MIrza 
Kokah, son of Akgah Khan. 

Khan Ifcql Khan,— one of the ser¬ 
vants of Akbar, 95. 

Khan Jah^i, application of the title, 
33 and n 1. 

Khan Jahan, title of Husain Quli 
Khan, son of Wall Beg, Zu-l-Qadr, 
one of the great Amirs of Akbar, 
33, 111, 168, 188, 220, 222 [see 
pa^e viii], 232, 235 and n 5, 244, 
245, 275, 362. See also under 
Husain Quli Khan. 

Khan Jahan, commandant of Orissa, 
— one of the Amirs of Daud 
KararanI, the Afghan ruler of 
Bengal, 198. 

Khan Jalan, 260 , Perhaps we should 
read Khan Jahan. See the Khan 
Jahan, Husain Quli Khan. 

Khan Kalan, a surname of MIr Mu¬ 
hammad Khan Atkah, the brother 
of Atkah Khan,—one of the great 
Amirs of Akbar, 62, 53, 72, 89, 
94, 109 and n4, 139, 143, 144,171, 
173. See also under MIr Muham¬ 
mad Khan Atkah. 
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Khan Khanan, application of the 
title, 33 nl, 34 n 1, 38. 

Khan Khanan, the,— Muhammad 

Bairam Khan Turkoman, prime- 
minister of Akbar, 7 and n 3, 8, 9, 
12, 13, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42. See also under 
Bairam Khan and Muhammad 
Bairam Khan. 

Khan Khanan, the,— Mun‘im Khan. 
38, 51, 62, 64, 76, 80, 81, 83, 84, 
85, 92, 93, 96, 104, 139, 177, 179, 
181, 182, 184, 185, 186, 187, 195, 
196, 197, 198 and n2, 199, 200, 
221, 222, 309, 326, 355, ^56, 358, 
371, 372, 373, 375, 379, 384, 386, 
392, 399, 402, 403, 416. See also 
under Mun‘im Khan. 

Khan Khanan, title of Mirza Khan, 
one of the Amirs of Gnjrat, and 
Bon of Bairam Khan, the Khan 
Khanan, 346, 370. 

Khan Khanan,— one of the generals 
of Diiud Kararani, the Afghan, ruler 
of Bengal, 236. 

Khan Zaman, title of ‘All Quli Khan, 
Uzbek, eon of Haidar Sultan 
Uzbek-i-Shaibani. 6, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 16, 17, 18 and n2, 27 and 
n 3, 29, 44 and w4, 63, 76, 76 and 
n2, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84 and 
ni,85, t 86, 87, 89, 94, 95 2, 96, 

97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103 and 
n 1, 104, 179, 183, 369. See also 
under ‘All Quli Khan Uzbek. 

Khanah,—a building in the sacred 
precincts of Mecca, 246 and n5. 

Khondesh, province of, 46 and n 4, 
274. 


Khani Kalan. See under Khan 
Kalan. 

Khanjar Beg,— a relation of Tardi 
Beg Khan, Commandant of Dihli, 7. 

Khanjari Turk, ‘Ali Murad Uzbek, 
247, 387. See also under ‘Alt 
Murad. 

Khanu, meaning of the word, 405 
and n 3. 

Khanpiir, village of, 185, 247 [see 
page ix], 398. 

Khanzadah,— brother of Shah Abu-1* 
Ma‘ili, 56. 

K’haramanda, district of, 8. 

Khdrivakd, the,— a sort of sailors 
used to tho river, 178. 

Khatib, Khwajah,— of Bokhara, one 
of the Court officers, 278. 

K'hatouli,— name of a place, 153. 

Khavind. See under Khiiwind. 

Khawaf, a district and town in Khu¬ 
rasan, 290 n 1. 

Khawand Mahmud, Khwajah,—of 
Ajmir, father of Sultan Khwajah. 
tho Qadr, 246 and n 3. 

Khawind, Khwajah, son of Khwa¬ 
jah Yaha [Yahya?], son of Khwa¬ 
jah Ahrar, the Saint of Ajmir, 57. 

Khidmat-rai ,—title of the chief of 
the Khidmatiyyah , 301 n 2. 

Khidmatiyyah ,— foot-guards on duty- 
in the environs of the palace, 301 
n 2. 

Khirad-afza, the,—name of a' book, 
265, 274 n 2, 389, 426. See also 
under Namah-e-Khirad-afza. 

Khizar Khan, 10. See under Khizr 
Khan Khwajah. 

Khizr Khan Hazarah,—one of tho 
Amirs of Akbar, 5 and nQ. 
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Khizr Khan Khwajah,-—one of th® 
Amirs of Akbar and husband of 
Gulbadan Begum, the Emperor’s 
aunt, 7, 10. 

Khizr Khan Sarwiini,— killed for 
blaspheming the Prophet, 262. 

Khizrabiid Sadhorah,— name of a 
place, 261. [rasan. 

Khornsan, 190. See also under Khu- 

Khowailed [Khuwailid], father of 
Khadijah, the first wife of Muham¬ 
mad, 59 n 4. 

Khudtiwand of the Dak’hin,— a 
heretic married to the sister of 
Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl ‘Allami, 384. 

Khudawand Khan,— one of the 
Amirs of Akbar, in the Dak’hin, 
354, 372. 

Khudawand Khan, Wazir of Gujrat, 
147, 150. 

Khurasan, 22, 35 n 3, 64 n 5, 87 n 2, 
290 a 1. See also under Khorasan. 

Khurd-Kabul,—a place at seven cosses 
from Kabul, 302. 

Khurram Begum, known as Wall 
Ni'mat Begum,—wife of Mlrza 
Snlaiman, Governor of Badakhshnn 
who was sixth in descent from 
\ Tairnur, 61 n 6 

i Khushhal Beg, Mirza,— one of the 
Qurchls of the palace, 13, 101. 

Khushkhabar Khan,— a state-mes¬ 
senger, 91, 92, 94. 

Khusrau, Mir, a great poet of Dihli, 
101 and n 6, 102, See also under 
Khusru. 

Khusrau, Sultan, son of the Prince 
Sultan Salim, son of Akbar, 368. 

Khusrou, an ancient King of Iran, 
* 85, 108. 


Khusrou, Amir,— the Poet of Dihli, 
38. See also under Khusru and 
Khusrau. 

Khusrou, Mir. See under Khusru 
and Khusrau, the Poot. 

Khusru, Amir, son of Amir Seifud- 
din, the Tatar,— the Prince of Sufi, 
poets, 38 and n 4, 63, 64 n 2, 411. 
See also under Khusrau, the Poet 
of Dihli. 

Khutbnh, signification of the term, 

1 and n 3, 18 and n 4. 

Khuwailid. See under Khowailed. 

Khwajagi Muhammad (Jiilih of Hirat, 
grandson of Khwajah * Abdullah 
Mar wind, the Wazir,— ono of the 
Qadrs of Akbar, 48, 340. 

Khwajagi • Muhammad Husain,— 

brother of Muhammad Qasim Khan 
Mir bnhr, and one of the Amirs of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, son of 
Humayun, 303. 

Khwajah * Abd-nllnh Murwarid, of 
Hirat,— the Wazir, 48. 

Khwaiah ‘Abdu-l-Majid of Harat, the 
A<jaf Khan,— Governor of Dihli, 
38, 62. See also under Aqaf Khan. 

Khwajah Ahrar, of Ajmir,— a Mu¬ 
hammadan Saint, 57. See also 
under Ahrar. 

Khwajah Ajmiri, another name of 
Khwajah Mu‘inn-d-din Chishti^ the 
Saint of Ajmir, 111 mdn 5,258, 
280, 414. See also under Mu‘inu- 
d-din Chishti Sigizi. 

Khwajah Amina, [afterwards Khwa¬ 
jah Jahan], the Wazir, 20, 31 and 
n 1» HI, 189, 232. Same as Aminu- 
d-din Mahmud. See also under 
Khwajah Jahan. 
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Khwajah Aminu-d-din Mahmud of 
Hnrat, 20 n 3. Sea the above. 

Khwajah ‘Arab,—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar and the Khan Jahan’s 
pay-master, 361, 362. 

Khwajah Bahau-d-dln Naqshbandi,— 
a Muhammadan Saint, 72?i4. 

Khwajah Daulat,— afterwards called 
Daulat Khan,—a servant of the 
Emperor, 100. 

Khwajah IJasan, 302. See under tho 
next. 

Khwajah Hasan Naqshbandi, son of 
Khwajah Bahau-d-din Naqshbandi. 
See under Hasan Naqshbandi. 

Khwajah Husain Marwi. Set) under 
Qusain Marwi. 

Khwajah Isma‘11, grandsoc of Shaikh 
Islam Chishti, 358. 

Khwajah Julian, title of Khwajah 
Amina, 20,52, 80, 81, 84, 85, 97, 
111, 146, 189. See also under 
Khwajah Amina. 

Khwajah Kalan Beg,— an attendant 
of the Court, 37. 

Khwajah Khatib, of Bokhara,—a 
Court attendant, 278. 

Khwajah Khawind, son of Khwajah 
Yal?d [Yuliya?], son of Khwajah 
Aforar, the Saint of Ajmir, 57. 

Khwajah Maqgiid ‘AIT,—a servant of 
Akbar’g mother, 49 n 4. 

Khwajah Moulana of Shiraz, the 
heretic of Jafrdnu, 295. 

Khwajah Mu‘azzam, maternal uncle 
of Akbar, 71. 

Khwajah Muljnmmad Rafi‘ BadaWi- 
shl,—one of the generals of Akbar, 
236. See also under Khwajah 
Rafi‘ Badnkhshi. 


Khwajah Muhammad Yahya, Naqsh¬ 
bandi,—one of the descendants of 
Khwajah Ahrar of Ajmir, 225, 275. 

Khwajah Mp‘inu-d-din Chishti. See 
under Mu‘Inu-d-din Chishti. 

Khwajah Mu‘inu-d-din, son of Khwa¬ 
jah Khawind,— one of the des¬ 
cendants of Khwajah Ahrar of 
Ajmir, 57. 

Khwajah Muzaffar ‘All Dlwanali, 34. 
We should probably read Turbati 
for Diwanah. See the following 
name. 

Khwajah Muzaffar ‘Ali Turbati, i e. f 
of the tribe of Tarlat in Khura¬ 
san, 64. See under Muzaffar Khan 
‘All Turbati. 

Khwajah Nfiqsjibandi, 72. See un¬ 
der Khwajah Bahan-d-dln. 

Khwajah Rafl‘ Badnkhshi,—one of 
the generals of Akbar, 385. See 
also under Khwajah Muhammad 
Rafi‘ Badnkhshi. 

Khwajah Shah Mansur. See under 
Shall Mansur. 

Khwajah Shamsn-d-din, See under 
Shamsu-d-din Khafi. 

Khwajah Sultan ‘All Wazir Khan,— 
an officer of Tardi Beg Kh^ n > the 
commandant of Dihli, 5, 7. 

Khwajah Yahii [Yahya ?], son of 
Khwajah A\mir of Ajmir, 57. 

Khwarizm, conntry of. 253. 

Kijak Khan Khwajah.—an officer of 
the Imperial Army, 197 n 1. 

Kika, Rana, also called Pratab or 
Partiib, ruler of Gogandah and 
Kumalmair or Kokanda and Kom- 
balmir, 144, 233, 235, 236, 237, 
246 n 7, 249 n 1, 251, 275 and n 1. 



I thniya, — sign' fit-ntion of tlie vroul, 
334 n 4. 

Kishn, or Krishna,— one of the chief 
Gods of the Hindus^ 265. See 
also under Krishna. 

Kitabu-n-nawfiqis, the,— a work by 
MIrjsa Makhdum in blame of the 
»ShI‘ah, 327 [see page xi]. 

KIb'hal, town of, 274. 

Kitto’s Court of Persia , 1 n 3. 

Kizr Aqfv,—the loakil of Mirza Khan, 
son of Bairam Khin Khanan , 342. 

Kodrah. Seo under Bahadur Kodrab. 

Koh-parah, —name of a female ele¬ 
phant, 84. 

Koka,-*— signification of the word, 
49 n 4. 

KolcaltdsKy —signification of tho word, 
49 n 4. 

Kokanda or Koknndnh, district of, 
—in Itajpiibuna, 233, 235, 236, 239 
and n 6, 210, 24L, 242, 216, 217, 
218. Also called Gogandali, which 
seo. 

Kombalrmr, district of,—near T) Jai¬ 
pur in Itnjpufcana, 233 and n 1. At p. 
144 tho word is written Kumalmair. 
See also the next. 

Konbhalmir, a fortress on the fron¬ 
tiers of tTdaipur and Joudpur, 
275 and n 2. Seo tho above. 

^oorcbees, tho. See under the 
Qurchis. 

Korah, of Scripture, 341 n 1. Called 
Qarun in Arabic. 

Kotah Balayab, fort of, 105. 

Kotal-sanjad-darra,—a geographical 
name, 91. 

Kot K’hachwah, Sarai of, 301 n 3, 
Called also the Manzil of Knjhkot. 

6 


Kotlah, fortress of, 165 [ see page vJ. 

Krishna, the Hindu God, 336. See 
also under Kishn. 

Kroriy an officer in charge of a piece 
of land producing one Kror of 
twlcas , 192, 369. 

Kroris, the,—revenue officers, 192, 
194, 207 and n 6, 406. Seo the 
above. 

Kucliak Khfm,—or 

Kilohak Muhammad Khan, brother of 
Husain Khan, Mahdi Qasim KhanT, 
and one of tho Amirs of Akbar, 
182. 

Kufah, town of,—in ‘Iraq, 328. 

Kulyan® kingdom of, 371. 

Kum, a town in Persia, where the 
Shrah n#iko pilgrimages, 217 n 1. 

Ku male chi, or 

Ktlmaki, meaning of the word, 48?i4. 

Kuuialmair, district of, 144. See 
under KombalmTr. 

KumSun Mount, the, 154. 

Kundul,—a town in the district of 
Surat, at 15 oos.ses from Ghunagar, 
370. 

Kurdah, 333 n 6. See under Bahadur 
Kurdah. 

Kur Farah, See under Bahadur Kur 
Far ah. 

Kurk’het, lake of, 94 and n 6. Called 
Kurukshetra in Sanscrit. 

Kurnishy the,—homage paid to em¬ 
perors, 397. 

Kursi [KursIP],—-name of the eighth 
or Crystalline Heaven, 74 n. 

Kursi verse, the,—or Ayalu4~Kui'*ty 
in al-Qur’iin, 201, 331. 

Kurukshetra, name of the lake 
Kurk’het in Sanskrit, 94 n 5. 
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Kurus, the,—a great tribe of Hindus 
in ancient times, 94 and n 6, 329, 
330. 

Kushmab mountains of, 38. 


Lach’hman, brother of Ram Chand 
[Rama], Rajah of Oudh, 347. 

Ladah Suhnah,—a town about 18 
cosses from Dihli, 386 n 1. 

Labor, 1 and n 2, 3,4, 10,11,12,13, 68, 
72, 88. 89, 91, 92, 93, 95, 103,137, 
158, 159, 160, 161,' 164, 166, 174, 
218, 220 [see page viii], 222, 
226, 232, 273, 276, 285, oOO, 301, 
804, 306, 320, 321, 328, 329, 356, 
369, 364, 366, 367, 3<-9, 370, 373, 
376,377,379, 383, 384, 387, 389, 
891, 394, 396, 397, 403, 407, 408 
and n 2 412. 

Lahore. See the abovo. 

Lahrab, lord of Agra, 59. 

Lailu-l-qadr, the 27th night of the 
month of Ramzan, 44?i2. 

Lak’hnau. See under Lak’hnou. 

Lak’hnauti,—the ancient name of the 
city of Gaur, 289, 

Lak’hnou, 14,18, 27, 37, 76, 128, 129, 
130, 139, 148 n 3, 156, 167 71 1, 182, 
189 [Bee page vi ], 25071,2, 261 n 1, 
272 nl, 292 n 1, 304 nl, 305 n 4, 
34) u 2 341 7i 2, 343 7i 2, 348 7* 9, 
854 7i 2, 358, 369, 367 n?i 1 and 2, 
368 n 2, 373 n 1, 374 [see pago 
xiii], 388 n 1, 396. 

Lakhnow. See the above. 

Lak’nou. See under Lak’hnou, 

Lft‘l Khan of Badakhshan,—one of 
the Amirs of the imperial army, 6. 


ltuwa, district of,—in the neighbonr- 
hood of the River Satlaj, 9. Pro¬ 
bably we should read Ropar, which 
see. 


Lai, QnzT,—one of the wits of Akbar’s 
reign, 65. 

Lamahs, the,-—a clas? of devotees in 
Thibet, 335. 

Lane’s Modern Egyptians, 35 ti4. 

Lanka, island of, 347. 

Lashkar Khan, Mir BakhshI,—one of 
the Amirs and generals of Akbar, 
82, 83, 84, 173, 174, 181, 196, 198. 
Also called ‘Askar Khan, Astar 
Khun and'Sher Khan, 

Lasbkarl, son of Sultan Adam, the 
G’hakkar, 52. 

Latif Khwajah Mtr Shiftar .—one o" 
the olficors of the Imperial Court 
303, 317. 

Lawfiih, the,—name of a theological 
work, 265. 

Lee’s Translation of the Travels of 
Ibn Batuta, 90 n 3. 

Leigh Hunt, 401 n 4. 

Lexicon Persico-Latinum, Yuller’s, 
311 n 4. 

Linan-i-ghaib, a term applied by Jami 
to Hafiz of Shiraz, 423. 

Little Tibet, 388. 

Lives of the Per sian Poets, Ouseley’s,< 
423. 

Lodhiyanah, town of. See unc^J 
Ludhiyanah. 

Lodi, Amlru-l* Umara, 177 [see pa 
178, 184. 

London, 32 n 5, 35 n 4. 
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Lonkaran, RftI, Governor of Sambha#, 
259. See also under Loun Karan 
Rajah. 

Louh-i-mahfuz, the,—signification of 
the term, 24 and n 4. 


Loun Karan, Rajah, Commandant of 
Sambhar, 236, 237. Seo also under 
Lonkaran Ral. 

Ludliiyanah, town of, 38, 159, 358. 
Ludiyiinah, town of. See the above# 


M. 


Mncan’s edition of the Shdhndmah , 

317 n 1. 

Khan,—foster-brother of 
MIrza Muhammad Hakim, son of 

' Humayim, 273, 274. See also under 
Ma^iim Kokah and Ma‘(,'iim Kabuli. 

Ma^iim Khan v irankhudl, Governor 
of Jaunpiir,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 284, 285, 290, 291, 295, 297, 
298, 299 and a 3, 300 n 1, 307. See 
also under Muhammad Muslim 
Khan Farankhudl and Muhammad 
JaunpfnI. 

Khan, son of Mu‘lnu-d-dln 
Ahmad Khan Farankhudl. 284. Seo 
the above. 

Mii^um Kabuli. Soe under Muham¬ 
mad Muslim Kabuli. 

Ma‘<jura Kokah, of Kabul, 90. Same 
as Ma'ipim Khan, the foster-brother 
of MIrza Hakim, and Ma^um 
Kabuli, whicli also see. 

Madad-i-ma'dgh, signification of the 
term, 23 and n 4, 49, 209, 261, 282, 
379, 389. 

Madar, Shah,— a Muhammadan saint 
whose shrine is at Makanpur in 
Qannouj, 140. 

Madfiran, town of,— in Jalianiibad, in 
the Hugll district, 195, 196 and 
n 2. 


Madhav Singh,—one of the officers 
of the imperial army, 239. See 
the next. 

Madhii Singh, son of Rajah Bhag- 
vant Das and brother of Man 
Singh, the Hindu general of 
Akbaf, 147 n 1, 239, 366. 

Madhukar, Rajah,— zamlnddr of 

Undchal#(the Oorcha of our maps), 
391. 

Madlnah, the burial-place of the 
prophet Muhammad, in Arabia, 32, 
73, 222, 246, 423. [60. 

Madrasah -0 Begum, the,— in DihlT, 

Madu Singh, brother of Man Singh, 
306. Seo under Madhii Singh. 

Mfih Chochak Begum. See the next. 

Mah Jujak Begum, mother of MIrza 
Muhammad Hakim, son of Hu* 
mayfiri, the Emperor of India, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 61 and n 3, 64, 72 n 3. 
The name is also written Chochak. 

llahabharata, the, 265, 329, 33(L 346, 
413. 0 

Mahadeo, temple of,— in Sthaneg- 
wara (T’hanesar), 94 n 4. 

Mahadev,— the chief of the Hindu 
gods, 94 n 4, 265. See also under 
Mahdeva. 

Mahall-i-Bengali,—name of a palac® 
in Agrali, 74. 
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Maham Ankah. See under Mahum 
Ankah. 

Mahama,— one of the chief gods of 
the Hindus, 265. 

MahanadI, the,— a river of Orissa, 
on which Cnttack stands, 199 and 
n 1, 333 n 4. 

Maha-patra Bdd-faroth,— a Hindu 
musician and one of Akbar’s 
Courtiers, 77 and n 3. 

Mahdeva,— another name of S'iva, 
tho Hindu god, 204 and ft 2. See 
also nnder Mahader. 

Mahdl, the. See the noxt. 

Mahdt , Imam,— the forerunner of 
the Messiah, according to the Mos- 
lims, 201 and n 4, 295, 323. 

Mahdl Khiin. See undn/r Muhdl 
Qasirn Khan. 

Mahdl Qasim Khan,— one of the 
great Amirs of Akbar, 9, 11, 33, 
35, 72, 83, 86, 87, 128, 129,154 and 
n 3, 300. 

Mnhim Ankah. See under Mahum 
Ankah. 

Mahindra, the,—a river, 344. See 
also tho next. 

Ilahindrl, the,—a river, 146. See 
also the above. 

Mahmud, tho Emperor,— famous as 
Sultan Mahmud, tho Ghaznawi, 223 
n 2. 

Mahmud Barha, Say y id,—one of the 
great Amirs and generals, 11, 62, 
144, 146, 169. 

Mahmud of Basakhwun, a heretical 
writer of the time of Taimur, 254, 
295. 

Mahmud Bokharl, Shaikh,—one of 
the Court officers of Akbar, 145. 


Mhhmiid of Ghaznln, Sultan, 223 n2. 

Mahmud of Gnjrat, Sultan, 67, 105, 
138, 145, 173. 

Mahmud Khf\p, son of the sister of 
Tarson Khan,— an officer of the 
Imperial Court, 241 and n 2 [see 
page viii]. 

Mahmud Khnn Barha. See under 
Mahmud Barha. 

Mahmud, Sultan, Governor of Bakkar, 
93, 138, 179, 189, 423. At p. 138 
he is called Muhammad. 

Mahmud, Sultan, nephew of Pir 
Muhammad Khan, 129[see p iv]. 

Mahmudiibud, town of,—one of the 
dwelling places of Sultan Mahmud 
of Gnjrat, 153, 173, 373. 

MahmudI, Mulla,—one of the servants 
of Mirzu Khan, son of Bairlim Khiin 
Khiin Khun an > 343. 

Mahomet. See under Muhammad the 
Prophet. 

Mahu, town of, 84 n 5. 

Mahum Ankah or Anagah, nurse of 
Akbar, 29 and ft 7, 30, 31,49 and 
ftrr 4 and 5, 50, 64, 

Mahum Atkah or Atgah. Soo the 
above, especially p. 49 n 4. 

Majnun Klian Qiiqsliil,—one of the 
Amirs and generals of Akbar, 44, 
76, 77, 94, 97, 98, 124, 185, 194, 
195. 

Makanpur, one of the dependencies 
of Qannouj, 140. 

Mnkhdunrm-l-mulk, Mulla ‘Abd-ullah 
Sulfanpurl,—oneof the great Amirs 
of Akbar, 13 n 2, 39, 85, 86, 164, 
158, 201, 205, 206, 213, 262, 270, 
275, 278, 281, 285, 321. 

Mukkuh, 4, 22, 30, 32 and n 1, 33, 39, 
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40 ft 2, 41 ft 2, 56, 57, 58, 60, 73, 8f, 
113, 120 ft 1, 128, 190, 206, 215, 216 
Tin 1 and 4, 217 and ft 1, 222, 241 
ft 2, 246, 258, 268 ft 1, $75, 283, 293, 
295, 309, 321, 323, 327, 344,350, 
401 and n 4, 412, 423. 

Maldeo, Raja of Jodhpur and Marwar, 
34, 137, 189 

Malik, Imam,—founder of one of the 
four Beets of Sunni Muslims, 211, 
212 . 

Malik ‘All, brother of Qazi ‘All, 
Koiwal of Labor, 300. 

Malik Sani Kabuli, the Vazir Khan, 
vaztr of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
eon of Humayun, ruler of Kabul, 
300. 

Malik-ush-Sharq, Gnjrati,—one of the 
Amirs of Gujrfvt, 145, 146. 
Malik-ush-Sharq,—tax-collector of 

T’hanesar, 223. 

Malikis, the, 212. 

Malwa or Malvvah, 29 and n 2, 32 and 
ft 2, 42 and n 5, 46, 48, 65, 68 n 3, 
69,76, 78 ft 2, 87 and ft 3, 93, 101, 
105, 110, 151, 153, 186, 249, 250, 
251,253,285, 293, 308, 334, 311, 
344, 358, 372, 873, 384, 386,391, 
401 [see page xiii], 402. 

Ma'muvfibad,— on the banks of the 
river Mahindra, 342, 344. 

Mangur Khan, 96. Read Husain 
Khan (Mahdi Qasim Khiinl), Bee 
p. iii. 

Man<jiir, Shaikh, son-in-law of Shaikh 
• Ibrahim Chishti of Fathpur Sikri, 
237. 

Mamjiirah, or 

Man<jfmyyah,— name of several 

cities, 70. 
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Mandalgarli, or Mandal Gayh,—town 
of, 105, 236, 242. Called also 
Wazirpur Mandalgnph. 

Mandu,— a town in Malwah, 47, 66, 
68 and n 3, 110. 

Mangalus, country of, 196 ft 4. 

Mangciliisi elephants,— famous for 
their great eizo and their white 
colour, 196 and n 4. 

Mangan of Badfiiin, Shaikh, 139. 

Manikpur, district and town of, 76, 
78, 89, 94, 96, 97 and ft 4, 103. 

Manizha, daughter of Afrasiab, an¬ 
cient king of Turan, 47 ft 4. 

Manjholi, country of, 257. 

Mankarwal, village of,— a depend¬ 
ency of Pairag, iii, 100. 

Mankub, fstress of,— in the moun¬ 
tains of Sawalik, 11. 

Manohar, Mirza. Soo the next. 

Manohar, Rai, son of Rai Lonkaran, 
Governor of Sambhar,—a Poet, 
with the titlo of Tusani, 259. Called 
for some timo Mirza Manohar. 

Manoharpur,—a town in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ambir, in the district 
of Multan, 259.—Called after the 
name of Rai Manohar, which see. 

Man, Rajah,—of Gwulyar,—a famous 
Hindu chief, 238. 

Man Singh, son of Rajah Bhagawan or 
Bhagvan Diis,—the famous JJindii 
general of Akbar, 144, ¥46, 147 n 1, 
233, 236, 238, 239 and n 2, 242, 
243, 247, 299, 300, 301, 304, 350, 
357, 359, 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 
365, 366, 370, 375, 376, 384, 399. 

Maqbul Khan, a Qhulam of Sarkh 
Badakhshi, 147, 

Maq^ud ‘Ali, Khwivjah,— a servant. 
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of Akbar’s mother and husband of 
Plohah Jan, one of the three 
nurses of Akbar, 49 n 4. 

Maqqud Jauhari , Mirza Muzaffar 
Ilusain, 260, 274. See under 

Muzaffar Hasain, son of Ibrfihim 
IJusain Mirza. The name has also 
been written Maqqur Jauhari , see 
p. 274. 

Maqgiir Jauhari. See the above. 

Ma‘qil, one of the companions of the 
Prophet, 333 n 4. 

Maqta% signification of the term, 37 
n 3. 

Marco Polo, 405 n 2. 

Martial, 36 n 3. 

Marwiir,—one of the throe great 
Rajput states, 45 n 8/137. Also 
called Jodhpur. 

Marwl, Khwujah Husain,—a poet, 
124, 127, 136. 

Mary, daughter of ‘Imran,—name of 
the Virgin Mary, according to the 
Qur’an, 59 n 4, 206. 

Maryam MakanI,—title of the Queen 
Dowager of Humiiyun, the son of 
Babar, 5, 12 and n 9, 30. 

Mashhad, town of,— in Persia, 80 n 3, 
81 and n 4, 94, 95n3, 103^2, 110, 
217 n 1,376. 

Mashhid. See the above. 

Masfykut [Mishkat?]-ul-anwar, the, 
—name of a book, 205. 

Maslhu-l-dajjal, al,—the false Christ 
of the Muhammadans, 189 n 2. 

Masjida-l-yaram, the,—the sacred 
mosque of Mecca, 40 n 2. 

Masnadi ‘AIT,—an Afghan title, 159 
n 1. 

Masnadi ‘All Fattu, a Oihulam of 


f * 4 AdalI, the emperor of India, 159 
See also under Fatu. 

Masnad-i-Qnd of Dihll, 418. 

Masnavi or IV^asnawI of Nal-u-Daman , 
the,—by Shaikh FaizI, tho king of 
Poets, 411, O 1. 

Masnawi,—of Jalalu-d-dln RumI, 421 

MasTid Bakk, the Persian Poet, 30 
and n 1. 

Mas*ud Bog, 225. 

Mas'ud Husain Mirza, son of Muham¬ 
mad Sultan Mirza, son of Waia 
Mirza, a descendant of the great 
Taimur, 87 n 1, 161, 163 [ see 

page v. ] 

Mat’hura,—a town in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Agra, 59 and n 1, 191. See 
also under Mattra. 

Matla'y —signification of the term, 36 
n 4. 

Mattra,—a town to tho N.-W. of 
Agrah, 218 and n 3. See also under 
Mat’hura. 

Mawara-n-nahr. See under Trans- 
oxiana. 

Mtizandaran,— a province of Persia, 
248. 

Mazbarl, of Basawar,—a great friend 
of the author, 305 and n 3. 

Mecca, town of. See under Makkah. 

Medina, town of. See under Madi¬ 
na h. 

Medinah and Moccah, Burton’s Pil¬ 
grimage to, 121 n 2, 129 n 4, 134 
n 2, 246 n 5. 

Mediuipur,— a town in the Ilugli dis¬ 
trict, 196 and n 2. 

Mekka, town of. See under Makkah. 

Memoirs of Jahangueir, Price’s, 379 
n 1. 
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Memoir book of Neurnberg , of fcfle 
Rev. W. H. Lowe, 236 n 1, 240 n 1. 

Menelah, fortress of,— in the pro¬ 
vince of Bakkar, 138* 

Merchant and Parrot , story of the,— 
in the MasnawT, 421 n 1. 

Messiah, the, 201 n 4. See also the 
next. 

Messias, 73. See also the above. 

Metaphysics, Aristotle’s, 21 n 2. 

Mewar,—one of the three great 
Rajput States, 45 n 8. Called also 
■0dlpur. 

Me wilt, town of, 33. 

Mhow, town of, 84 n 5. 

Midas, king of Phrygia, 66 n 2. 

Midrash, 255 n 1. 

Mihr ‘All,—a retainer of MIrza Ibra¬ 
him Husain, son of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Mirzii, 256. 

Mihr ‘All Beg Sildiiz,—Governor of 
the fortress of Cliitor, 26, 27, 28, 
43. 

Mihr ‘All Khan Beg Sildoz. Soo tlie 
above. 

Mihtar Khan,—one of the Amirs and 
Generals of Akbar, 233, 236, 238, 
247. See the next. 

Mihtar Khan SultanI,—Governor of 
the fortress of Rintambhor, 111. 
See the above. 

Mihtar Sa‘adat, the Peshrau Khan,— 
one of the officers of the Imperial 
Court, 285, 297. 

MikrI, Sayyid, one of the chief 
Sayyids of Kalpi, 113. 

Mill, 240 n 3. [254. 

Mir ‘Abdulawal,—a heretical writer, 

Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hayy,—a learned man in 
the Court of Akbar, 64. 


Mir ‘Abd-ullah Bakhshi,—an officer 
of Akbar’s Court, 20. 

Mir ‘Abdn-l-Latif, one of the Sayfi 
Sayyids of Qazwin, 24. See also 
under ‘Abdn-l-Latif. 

Mir Abu-l-Ghays Bokliari of Dihli,— 
Saint and Soldier, 14. See also 
under Abu-l-Ghays. 

Mir ‘Adal [‘Adi ], the,—Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad, Judge of Amrahah, 
226 and n 2, 252. 

Mir Adhatn,—colleague of Rai Patr 
Das in the Dlwanship of Bengal, 
276. 

Mir ‘Adi, office of, 22 n 4. 

Mir X.hmad-i-Razawi,—father of 
Yusuf Khan Mashhad!, governor of 
Kashmir 96 n 1. 

Mir ‘Alau-d daulali Qazwlni, author 
of the Biography of tho Poets, 
108 and n 2. 

Mir Bakhshi , Paymaster of the 
Court, 233 and ?? 3. 

Mir Qalil? Da‘i,—a holder of Jagirs in 
Gujrat, 333. 

Mir Choban,—Wazir of Sultan Abu 
Sa‘id Mughul, 31, 60. 

Mir Farighi, brothor of Shah Fatlj- 
ullah ShlrazI, tho Chief Qadr of 
Hindustan, 111. 

Mir Fathullah of Shiraz, Sayyid, 325. 
See also under Fathullah of Shiraz, 
‘Azdu-d-daulah and fihah Fatlji* 
ullah. 

Mir Gesu, Governor of Narnoul, and 
one of the Amirs of Akbar, 68,138. 

Mir Ghiyasu-d-din Naqib Khan, son 
of Mir ‘Abdu-l-Latlf Qazwini, 24. 

Mir Ghiyasu-d-din Man<jur of Shiraz, 
a religious teacher, 325. 
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Mir I^abgh,—or 

Mir HabshI,—a Shi‘ah Doctor of Law, 
201, 262. 

Mir Had! Sadr,—a trusty friend of 
‘All Quit Khan Uzbek, the Khan 
Zaman, 83. 

Mir IJaidar,—a riddle writer, 248, 
273. 

Mir Ilirjl, —or 

Mir Hajj , Leador of tho pilgrims,— 
office of, 246 and n 4, 275. 

Mir Jamalu-d-dln,-—father of MIrak 
{Shah, the traditionalist, 173. 

Mir Kai, Sayyid, 245. See under 
MIrak Ispahanl. 

Mir Kalan, Muhina,—the tradition¬ 
alist of Herat and teacher of 
Prince Salim, tho elc^st son of 
Akbar, 173. 

Mir Khalifah, father of Muhibb ‘All 
Khan, tho governor of Bakkar, 138. 

Mir Khusrau, a great poet of Dihll, 
101 andn6, 102. Sco also under 
Khnsrii, tho king of poots. 

Mir Khnsrou. See the above. 

Mir Muhammad Amin,— a confiden¬ 
tial servant of the Court, 390. 

Mir Muhammad Ilaidar Ma'ammai,— 
a writer of Akbar’s Lime, 407. 

Mir Muhammad JQian Atkah, brother 
of Atkah Khan„ 52. See also nn- 
der Muhammad Khan Atkah. 

Mu* Muhammad Ma‘$um Bakkarl,— 
ono of the renowned Amirs of 
Akbar, 386. 

Mir Muhammad Munghh— holder of 
the fief of Sarut, in the Doab, 52. 

Mir Mufoassan Razwl,— one of the 
chief officers of the Court, 174. 

Mir Mu‘izzu-1-Mulk Mashhad!,— of 


otho Musawl Sayyids of Mashhad, 
descendants of Imam Musa Riz3, 
80 and n 3. See also under Mu‘iz- 
zu*l*Mulk. f 

Mir Munir,— one of the confidential 
servants of tho Court, 390. 

Mir MunshI Aghrnf Khan,— a Cour¬ 
tier and army officer, 5, 7. See also 
under Ashraf Khan. 

Mir Murtoza SharifI. See under 
Mnrtaza Sharif I. 

Mir Nizam,—sister’s husband to 
Mirza Shah Rukh, son of Ibrahim 
MIrza, 276. 

Mir Qasim, a Musawl Sayyid of 
Masl]had, 95 n 3. 

Mir Quraish. Soe under Quraish. 

Mir Sadr Jahan, of Pihn.nl,— mufti 
of the imperial dominions, 365. 

Mir Sayyid Rafail — one of the per- 
sonngos of Bhakkar, 252. 

Mir Sayyid Husain Khang-sawar,—- 
a Muhammadan saint buried in 
Ajmlr, 143. 

Mir Sayyid Jalal Mutawakkil,— a re¬ 
ligious leader, 114, 121. 

Mir Sayyid Muhammad, the Mir ‘Adi 
and judge of Amrahah and for 
some timo governor of Bakkar, 224, 
226 n 2, 252. 

Mir Sayyid Muhammad MakkI,—a 
religious teacher and Qur’an- 
reador, 15. [24. 

Mir Sayyid Ni‘mat Rusfill [Rasull ?], 

Mir Sayyid Rafru-d-dln Muhaddis, 
289. 

Mir Sayyid Sharif JurjanI,—a Mu¬ 
hammadan saint, 86. 

Mir Tughan,— an Ahadi in tho ser¬ 
vice of Akbar, 367. 
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Mir Ya‘qiib of Kashmir. See unde# 
Ya'qub (Jirfi of Kashmir, Shaikh. 
Mirak Ispahan!, Sayyid,—a man 

learned in charms, 179, 180. At 
p. 215 this name appears as Mir 
Kai. 

Mirak Mirza Ghiyas,— builder of the 
tomb of Humayun, 135. 

Mirak Iladai, son of Farhat Khan, 
one of the Amirs of Akbar, 241. 
Mirak Razwi, Mirzu,— one of the 
chief officers of Akbar, 185. Seo 
also under Mirza Mirak. 

Mirak Sly till, son of Mir Jamalu-d- 
din,— a traditionalist, 173. 

Milan Mubarak Shall, ruler of Bur- , 
hampiir, 68. 1 

Mirat’h, town of, 6 and n 8, 153. See 
also under Mirt’ha. 

Mirchond, Dofremory’s, 42G. See 
also the next. 

Mirkhand, the Historian, 10 n 3. Seo 
also the above. 

Mirt’ha or Mirt’hah, fortress of,— 
within 20 • osscs of Ajrnir, 40, 105, 
144. See also under Mirat’h. 

Mirza ‘Abdu-r-rahim. Seo undor 
‘A’bdu-r-rabim. 

Mirza Abu-l-Qnsim, son of Kamran 
Mirza, son of Babar, 5. 

Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah. See under Mirza 
Kokak. 

Mirza ‘Aziz-ulluh of Mashhad, gover¬ 
nor of the fortress of Ujjain, on 
the part of Akbar, 110. 

Mirza Baiqra, son of Mirza Mansur, 
son of Mirza Baiqra,— one of the 
descendants of the great Tairnur, 
87 ?t 1. 

Mirza Btiiqra, sou of ‘Umar Shaikh 

7 


Mirza, second son of the great 
Tairnur, 87 n 1. 

Mirza Beg Kabiili, IJaji,— author of 
an account of Littlo Tibet, 388. 

Mirza Beg Qaqshal,— one of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 332. 

Mirza Ghiyasn-d-din ‘All Qazwinl, 
title of A<jaf Khan Mir Bakhshi 
Sani, 322. See under A<?af Khun 
Mir Bakhshi Sani. 

Mirza Hakim, 273. See under MirzS 
Mulpimmad Ilakim, son of Hu- 
may fin. 

Mirza Ibrahim Husain. Seo under 
Ibrahim Hnsaiu Mirza. 

Miraa ‘ftii Tarkhan, ruler of Tattah, 
138. 

Mirza Kansan. Seo under Kamran 
Mirza, son of Babur. 

Mirza Khan, son of the Khun Khdndn 
Bairam Khan,— one of the great 
Amirs of Akbar, 168, 342, 313, 344, 
346, 370. 

Mirza Khnshhal Beg,— ono of tho 
Qurchis of tho palace, 13, 101. 

Mirza Kokah, the A‘zam Khan, son 
of Atgah Kh an,-—one of the great 
Amirs of Akbar, 98, 146, 202 and 
nit 207 and n 2, 401. See also 
under A‘zam Khan, Khan-i-A‘zam 
and ‘Aziz Kokah. 

Mirza Makhdum,—a Sharif and au¬ 
thor of the Kitdbw-n-lstyiwdqis, in 
blame of tho Shi‘ak, 327. 

Mirza Mansur, son of Mirza Baiqra 
son of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, second 
son of tho great Tairnur, 87 n 1. 
Mirza Manohar. See undoi\Manohar 
Kai, son of Hal Lonkaran. 

Mirza Mirak, afterwards Kuzawl 
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Khan, — Wakil of tho Khan Zaman, 
‘All Quli Khan, 85, 94, 95 and n 2, 
103 and n 1, 185. 

Mirza Muflis,— a master of religions 
philosophy and author of the Taf- 
siri Uafiz, 190 [see page vi]. 

Mirza Muhammad IJakim. See un¬ 
der Muhammad Hakim, son of 
Humayuti. 

Mirza Muhammad Mnqim,— one of 
the Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 
262. 

Mirza Mnqim of Isfahan,— Akbar’s 
Wakil at the Court of Husain 
Khan, governor of Kashmir, 128. 

Mirza Mnzaffar Husain. Seb under 
MuznfTar Husain. 

Mirza Nizumu-d-din Ahmad. See 
under Nizumu-d-din Ahmad. 

Mirza Nuru-d-Din Muhammad, hus¬ 
band of Humayun's sister, 13, 216. 

Mirza Qandahiiri, 417 and n 1. Same 
as Mirzti Mnzaffar ynsain, son of 
Sultan Husain Mirza, commandant 
of Qandahar. 

Mirza Shah Abu-1-Ma‘fili. See under 
ghah Abu-1-Ma‘ali. 

Mirza ghfih Rukh. See under Shah 
Rukh Mirza. 

Mirza gharuf, 57 n 3. Same as the 
next, which see. 

Mirza gharafn-d-din IJusain,— one of 
the Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 
46. Seo also under Sharufu-d-din 
Husain and Mirza Sharaf. 

Mirza Sulaimnn, Governor of Badakh- 
fihan,*--sixth in descent from the 
great Taimur, 5 and n 2, 57, 61 and 
n 5, 71, 72, 89, 90, 91, 204, 217, 218, 
220, 222, 350, 355, 357, 366, 425. 


Mirza Ulngh. See under Ulugh Mirza, 
son of Muhammad SuRan Mirza. 

Mirza Ulugh Beg-i-Gurgan,— a power¬ 
ful King of the House of Tai¬ 
mur, 276. 

Mirza Yusuf Khan Mashhadi. See 
under Yusuf Khan Mashhadi. 

Mishkatu-l-anwar, the,—name of a 
book, 205. 

Mishniih,— one of the books of the 
Talmudhriy 55 n 5, 287 n 2, 400 n 1. 

Mishnah Aboth. See the above. 

Mit’hra, town of, 306. 

Miyiin Aman-ullah Sarhindi. See 
under Aman-ullah Sarhindi. 

Miyiin Fath-ullah Sharbati,— one of 
the imperial courtiers, 357, 361. 

Miyan Uatim Sambhali,—a famous 
Moulawi and learned Doctor, 42, 
294. 

Miyan Man Panipati,— a tradition¬ 
alist, 286 [see page x]. 

Miyan Shaikh ‘Abd-ullah, descendant 
of Miyan Shaikh Daud Jahnlwal, 
403. 

Miyan Shaikh Diiiid Jahni Wal,—a 
great saint and spiritual guide, 
200, 403, 408. 

Miyan Tan Sin or Tiinsingh,— a 
fatuous Hindu musician of Akbar’a 
tirno, 37, 273, 345. 

Miyanah, village of,— at 15 cossea 
from Patna, 340 - 

Miyankal, a hilly tract between 
Samarqand and Bokhara, 324 and 
n 1. 

Modern Egyptians, Lane's, 35 n4>. 

Moghul Emperors, the, 59 and n 6. 

Moghuls, the, 6, 152, 168, 170, 177, 
338, 342, 350, 371. 
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MogiPs, the. See the above. • 

Mohammad. See under Muijammad 
the Prophet. 

MohnnI, town of,— in th^ neighbour¬ 
hood of Kokandah, 242, 248, 219, 

MohinI, wife of a Hindu goldsmith 
of Agra,—her story with Sayyid 
Musa of G arm sir, 113, 114, 119 n 1. 

Morely’s Descriptive Catalogue, 397 n2. 

Moses of Scripture, 190 n 3, 302. 

Mou or Mhow (properly Mahu), town 
of, 84 and n 5. See also under 
Mow. 

Moulawi, Jaml, 35. See under Jam! 
and ‘Abdu-r-rahman Jaml. 

Mou-maidanah,—name of a hunting- 
ground, 105. 

Mow, town of,—in Malwa, 68 n 3. 
Seo also under Mou. 

Muayyid Beg, brother of ‘Abdn-r* 
rah man Beg, son of Muayyad Beg, 

17. 

Mu‘azzu-l-mulk. See under Mu‘izzn- 
1-mulk. 

Mubarak, al-, title of the month of 
Ramzan, 44 n 2. 

Mubarak Khan Afghan, the assassin 
of Bairam Khan, the Khan Khanun, 
40. 

Mubarak, Mulla,— anti-Islamio writer 
of Akbar’s time, 316. 

Mubarak of Nagor, Shaikh,— father 
of Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl ‘AllamI and 
Shaikh Filial, 26, 176, 200, 201,202, 
207 and n 3, 273 and nn 4, 5 and 6, 
278, 280, 322, 402 and n 1. 

Mubarik. Seo under Mubarak. 

Mu^ahib Beg, son of Khwajah Kalan 
Beg Naqshbandl, the grandson of 
Khwajah Ahrar, 19. 


Mustafa Katib of Lahtfr, Mulla,— 
editor, in oonjunction with our 
author, of the TSrlMpi-Alfl, 407. 

Mndariya,— a hill district in Malwa, 
ix, 249 [see page ix]. 

Muflis, Mirza,— a master of religious 
philosophy and author of the Tafstr - 
i- Hafiz, 190 [seo page vij. 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 1 and n-3, 
23 n 6, 28 n 2, 35 n 4, 36 n 2, 59 
n 4, 203 n 4, 214 n 2, 227 n 2, 231 
244, 266, 281, 316, 324, 347 n 4, 
374, 378. 

Muhammad, the Judge of Amrahah, 
Mir Sayyid, 224, 226 n2. See also 
under # tho Mir ‘Adi. 

Muhammad Akbar Padshah. See un¬ 
der Akba* 

Muhammad ‘All, the treasurer,—one 
of the chief officers of the Oonrt, 
359, 365. 

Mnhammad 'AIT Dlwanah,— one of 
the officers of Mirza Mnhammad 
Hakim, son of Ilnmayun, the gov¬ 
ernor of Kabul, 302. 

Mnhammad Amin. Seo under Amlnu- 
d-dln. 

Muhammad Amin DIvanI,— or 

Muhammad Amin Dlwanah,— one of 
the Amirs of Akbar, 32, 76, 82, 95 
and n 4. 

Mnhammad Amin Khatib.— a Court 
attendant, 42. • 

Muhammad Amin, Mir,— one of the 
confidential servants of the Court, 
390. 

Muhammad Bairam Khan Turkoman, 
— prime-minister of Akbar, 7n3 
41 and n 3. See also under Hairaui 
Khan the Khan Khanun. 
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Muhammad BaqiKhiin, son of Mahum 
Ankah, the imrse of Akbar, 49 n 4, 
351. 8ee also under BaqT Khan. 

Muljammnd BaqT Tarkhan, son of 
Muhammad ‘Isa, the ruler of Sindh, 
—a direct descendant of Chingiz 
Khan. 93 and n 1, 370. 

Muhammad Baqir, the fifth of the 
twelve Imams of the Shi'ahs, 30n 2. 

Muhammad Bokliari of Dihli, Shaikh. 
— one of the Amirs and Generals 
of Akbar, 161, 152, 174, 359. 

Muhammad Qadiq Khan,— one of the 
Groat Amirs and commandora, 56, 
320, 376, 401. See also under 
Qadiq Mahammad Khan. 

Muhammad Qalih of Hirat, KhwSjagi, 
grandson of Khwajah ^‘Abd-ullah 
Marwarid, the Waur ,— one of the 
Qadn of Akbar, 48, 340. 

Muhammad Ghous, one of the great 
Shaikhs of India, 28, 62, 122. 

Mui.mmmad Haidar Mn‘ammfu, Mir, 
—~a writer of Akbar’s time, 407. 

Muhammad, Huji, an Ahadl soldier of 
Akbar, 303. 

Muhammad Hakim, Mirza, son of 
Humayun, son of Babar,—ruler of 
Kabul, 54, 66, 67, 58 and n 1, 61 
and nn 3 and 4, 71, 72, 87, 89, 90» 
91 and n 2, 92, 93, 94, 186, 207 and 
n 3, 289, 299, 300, 302, 303, 321, 
350, 355/b357, 358, 359, 360. 

Muhammad Hfishim, son of Muham¬ 
mad Qasim Khan, Mir bahr, the 
commandant of Kabul, 409. 

Muhammad Humayun Padshah Ghazi, 
I^azrat, 2. See under Humayun. 

Muhammad ynsain,—a holder of 
jagire in Gujrat, 333. 


Muhammad Husain Khan, 11, 145. 
Same as Husain Khan, the son-in- 
law of Mahdi Qasim Khan, which 
also see. 

Muhammad Husain, Khwajngi,— 
brother of Muhammad Qasim Khan 
Mir bahr , and one of tho Amirs of 
Mirza Muhammad Ilakim, son of 
Ilnmayiin, 303. 

Muhammad Husain Mirza, son of 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza, one of 
the descendants of Taimur, the 
Groat, 87 andnl, 93, 145,151, 162, 
167, 169, 170, 171, 172. 

Muhammad HiiBain, Shaikh,—one of 
the old Amirs of Akbar, 385. 

Muhammad ‘Isa, Mirza, rulor of 
Sindh,—a direct descendant of 
Chingiz Khan, 93 and n 1. 

Muhammad Ja‘far, son of tho mater¬ 
nal aunt of Mirza Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad, 389. 

Muhammad Khan,—alteration of such 
names in tho reign of Akbar, 324. 

Muhammad Khan Atkah, brother of 
Atkah Khan,—one of the great 
Amirs of Akbar, 52, 72 n 2, 92, 109 
n4, 143. 

Muhammad Khan, Malik, son of 
Mahdi Qasim Khan, one of the 
great Amirs of Akbar, 38. 

Muhammad Khan Qandahari, Shah.-" 
commandant of the fort of Kotah 
Balayah on tho part of Akbar, 105, 
108. 

Muhammad Khnn Shirwani, Pir,—one 
of the great Amirs and Generals of 
Akbar, 2, 6 and n 3, 9, 12, 16, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 33, 34, 42, 43, 46, 47, 
101 . 
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Muhammad Khnn Sistani, FTajT,—ofie 
of the Amirs of Akbar and vice¬ 
gerent of tho TGiiin Khanan, 22, 
31, 39, 40, 77, 105. • 

Mnhammad Khan Uzbek, Pir, Gov¬ 
ernor of Balkh, 90, 217. 

Muhammad Khudabaudnh, eon of 
Shah Tahmasp, Sultan,—king of 
Persia, 248. 

Muhammad Ma‘<jum Bakkari, Mir,— 
one of the renowned Amirs of 
Akbar, 386. See also the next. 

Muhammad Ma‘<jum Bakri [Bakkari?] 
Mir, 252 See the above. 

Mnhnmmad Makpim, son of Ilaahim 
Khan, tho brother of Shihabu-d-dm 
Ahmad Khan of Dihli, 181. 

Muhammad Ma^iim JounpurT, = Gov¬ 
ernor of Jonnpur, 291. See under 
Ma‘(jiim Khan Farankliudi. 

Muhammad Ma‘<jum of Kabul,—foster- 
brother of Mirzfv IJakim and gov¬ 
ernor of Bihar for Akbar, 91, 277, 
284, 289, 290, 291, 292, 299 and n 3, 
809, 320, 332, 333, 338. See also 
under Maxima Khan and Ma^um 
Kokah. 

Muhammad Ma'^iim Khan Farankliudi 
or Faranjudi, son of Mu‘inu-d-dln 
Ahmad Khan,— one of the groat 
Amirs of Akbar, 80 and n2, 284, 
290, 292. See also under Marian 
Khan Farankliudi. 

Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um,Mir,— one of the 
officers of the Imperial Army, 338. 

Muhammad Ma'^um, Mulla, — Qaii of 
Bihar, 285. 

Muhammad Makki, Mir Sayyid,— a 
learned Dootor and Qur’an reader, 
15. 


Muhammad Mir 'Adi, Sayyid,— 
governor of Bakkar, 214, 252. 

Muhammad Munshi, Mir,— holder of 
the fief of Sarut, in the Doab, 52. 

Muhammad Muqlm, Mirzii,—one of 
tlie Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 
252. 

Muhammad Murad Khan,— governor 
of the fort of Ujjain on tho part 
of Akbar, 110. 

Mnhammad Naqi, the tenth of the 
twelve Imams of tho &hi'ahs, 32 n 2. 

Muhammad Qfisim,—ambassador of 
‘Ali Khan, governor of Kashmir, 
to tlm Court of Akbar, 276. 

Muhammad Qasim Khan, tho High 
Admiral, 61. Soe tho next. 

Muhammafl Qiisitn Khan, Mir bahr,— 
Commander-in-chief by land and 
sea and governor of Kabul on tho 
part of Akbar, 61, 303, 364, 365, 
376, 380, 383, 393, 408, 409. 

Muhammad Qasim K5hbar ,—vakil of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, son of 
Humayun, 67, 61. 

Mnhammad Quli Khan Burlas,— one 
of tho great Amirs and Generals of 
Akbar, 6, 12, 55, 72, 96, 104, 105, 
169, 170, 195, 190. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Toqyai, or 
Toqbai,— ono of the Amirs and 
Generals of Akbar, 195 and n 1, 
199. • 

Muhammad Qnlij Khan,—comman¬ 
dant of Kabul on the part of 
Akbar, 409. 

Muhammad Raf? Badakhshi, Khwa- 
jah,—one of the Generals of Akbar, 
236. See also under RafI' Badakh.. 
ehi. 
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Muhammad Sa‘id ghaibani, Bahadur 
Khan, son of tfaidar Sultan Uzbek- 
i-ghaibiini, 18 n 2, 84 n 1. See 
also under Bahadur Khan. 

Muhammad Shah Sur ‘Adil, the Em¬ 
peror of India, commonly known 
as ‘Adali, 25 n 1. See also under 
‘Adall. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, son of Maliik 
ghah lhidaunT, brother of the 
author, 130, 132. 

Muhammad Sharif, Mirza, son of Mir 
‘Abdu-l-La^if Qazwinl, of the Sayfi 
Sayyids of Qazwiu, 235. 

Muhammad Sharif, son of Nizamu-d- 
din Ahmad, author of the Jabaqnt- 
i-Akbarl, 339, 363. 

Muhammad, Sultiin, Go'ernor of 
Bakkar, 138, 423. See under Mah- 
mud, Sultiin of Bakkar. 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza, son of 
Wais Mirza, one of the descendants 
of Taimur, the Great, 87 and n 1, 
105, 110. 

Muhammad Tahir Khan Mir faraghat, 
— one of the Amirs of Akbar and 
commandant of Dihll, 188 

Muhammad TaqI, the ninth of the 
twelve Imiims of the Shiahs, 36 n 2. 

Muhammad Uzbfek, Derwish,—a ser¬ 
vant of the Imperial Court, 34. 

Muhammad Wifa, the treasurer,— 
one of tho, Court officers, 357. 

Muhammad Yahya Naqshbandi, Khwa- 
jah,— one of the descendants of 
Khwajah Aljrar of Ajmir, 225, 
275. 

Muhammad Yar Harawal,— brother’s 
Bon of Sikandar Khan, the Uzbek, 
82 and n 2. 


Muhammad of Yazd, Mnlla, * a zeal¬ 
ous Shi% 214, 267, 271, 284, 285, 
297. 

Muhammad /Yusuf Khan, eon of 
Atkah Khan, gjmmsu-d-dm Mu¬ 
hammad, the A‘zam Khan, 86. 

Muhammad Zahid of Balkb, Maulana, 
— nephow of the groat Shaikh 
Husain of Khwarizm, 263. 

Muhammad Zaman Mirzii, son of 
Shah Rukh Mirza of BadakliRhan. 
366, 408, 409. 

Muhammadabad, a dependency of 
Mou, 84. 

Muhassan Razwi, Mir,—one of the 
confidential servants of the Court, 
174. 

Mubib ‘All Khan, son of Mir Khali- 
fall,—one of the Amirs and Gener¬ 
als of Akbar, 138, 179, 284, 290, 
320. 

Mubin-d-din ‘Abdu-l-Qadir Jilani, 

Slm'khj 200. 

Muliiu-d-din, son of al-Badiioni, 
author of tho Muntakhabu-t-Tawa- 
rikh, 276. 

Mu‘in, Mullana,— a celebrated 
preacher, 285. 

Mu in, Shaikh, grandson of Mullana 
Mu‘in, the celebrated preacher, 
285. 

Mu'inu-d-din Abmad Khan Faran- 
khudi, Governor of Sambhal,—one 
of the Amirs and Generals of Ak¬ 
bar, 48, 157, 168, 195, 284. 

Mu‘inu-d-din Qhishti Sigizi, Khwajah. 
—one of the greatest Muham¬ 
madan Saints of India, buried in 
Ajmir, 45, 108, 111 n5,143, 168n 2 
188, 203 and n 2, 233 and n 4, 243 
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n 3, 246 and n 2, 262 n 1, 280, 320. 
See also under Khwajah Ajmiri. 

Mu‘inu-d-din Khan Farankhudi. See 
under Mn‘inu-d-din jiljmad Khan 
Farankhudi. 

Mu‘iiia-d-din, Khwajah, eon of Khwa- 
jah Khawind,— one of the des* 
condants of fOiwajnh Ahrar, 67. 

Mu‘izzu-l-mulk Mashhadi, Mir,— one 
of theMusawI Sayyids of Mashhad, 
descendants of Imam Musaar-Riza, 
80 and n 3, 81, 82, 83, 84, 284, 285, 
297. 

Mujahid Khan, nephew of Muhib ‘All 
Khan,—one of the Amirs and 
Generals of Akbar, 138, 233, 249. 

Mu'jamu-l-bulddn, tho,—of Yaqut, 
388. 

Mujdi of Sarhind, Mulla,— Receivor- 
Genoral of revenues, 274. 

Mulana Nizamu-d-dln,*— an inhabitant 
of Surat, 148. 

Mulana Qasim Arsalan. Soe under 
Qasim Arsalan. 

Mulana Sa‘Id,of Transoxiana,—Doctor 
of Law, 45. 

Mulana Shiri, the Poet. See under 
Mulla Shiri. 

Mulathan, district of, 425. 

Mulla ‘Abd-ullah. Sultanpuri. See 

|( under ‘Abd-ullah Sultanpuri. 

Mulla Alim of Kabul. Soe under 
Alim of Kabul. 

Mulla ‘Ashqi Khan,— Vakil of Qazi 
Qadru-d-dln of Liihor, 276. 

Mulla Ghazali, a poet of Mashhad, 
94. 

Mulla Ismd‘il 'Ata-i-Mu'amma-i,— 
disciple of §haik]i Muhammad 
Ghous, 62, 


Mulla Mubarak,— anti-Islamic writer 
of Akbar’s time, 316. 

Mulla Mujdi of Sarhind,— Receiver- 
General of revenues, 274. 

Mulla Sheri,— a poet, 204. See also 
the next. 

Mulla Shiri, the Hindu poet, 63, 112, 
239, 304, 319, 330, 34G, 362. Soe 
also the above. 

Mulla Taib of Kit’hal,— Diwnn of the 
province of Bihar and IJajipur, 274. 

Mulla Tiilib Isfahan!,— author of 
an account of Little Tibet, 388. 

Mulla Taqi of Shustar,— one of tho 
followers of Akbar’s new religion, 
418.* 

Mulla ‘Urfi of Shiraz, a celebrated 
poet, 3tj^. 

Multan, 138, 161, 162, 163, 168, 212, 
213, 223, 258, 278, 286, 399, 402, 
417, 425. 

Mulukshah, Shaikh, father of the 
author ‘Abd-ul-Qadir al-Badaoni, 
26, 51, 259. 

Munawwar, Shaikh,— one of the 
Ulamu of Lahor and Qadr of 
Malwah, 285. 

Muugir, fortress of, 291. 

Mun'irn Khan, Governor of Kabul 
and Ghazni, and successor of 
Bairam Khan as Khan Khdndn. 5 
and' n4, 34, 38, 39, 49 and n 4, 51, 
U, 55 end n 4, 76,78, §p, 87, n 5, 
138,174, 177, 190, 194,198 and n2, 
220, 221,232, 247. See also under 
the Khan Khanan Mun‘im Khan. 

Munir, Mir, —one of the confidential 
servants of the court, 390. 

Muukir and Nakir, the judges of the 
dead, 414 and n 1. 
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Muntakhabu-t-TawariWi, the,—of al- 
Budaoni, 62. 

Muqarrab Khan, a Chief of the 
Amirs of the Dakkan, 68, 87, 88. 

Muqbil Kh an,— one of Akbar’s 
courtiers, 122. 

Muqim of Isfahan, Mirza,— Akbar’s 
Wakil at the court of Jlusain 
Khan, Governor of Kashmir, 128. 

Muqim Khan, called by the titlo of 
8hnja‘at Kh an,—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar and sister’s son to Tardi 
Beg Khan, 38, 66. See also under 
ffliuj a‘at Khan. 

Murad, Prince Sultan, second son 
of Akbar, 136, 267, 301, 3V.2 and 
n 2, 362, 381, 390, 391 and n2, 
401,416. , P 

Mnrtaza gharifi, or Mnrtaza Sharif 
ghirazi, Mir,— of the family of tho 
celebrated Mir Sayyid &hurif Jur- 
jani, 85, 101, 102. 

Mnrtaza, Mir,—one of tho Amirs of 
the Dak c liin, 354, 372. 

Murtazi Nizamu-l-mulk, governor of 
tho Dak‘hin, 334. Soo also undor 
Nizamu-l-Mulk. 

Musa [Moses,] of Scripture, 190 and 

w3. 

Musa of Garmsir, Sayyid, son of 
Sayyid Mikri,— one of the chief 
Sayyids of Kalpi, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 119, 121. 

Musi Gilani Qadiri, ghaikh, son of 
the sainted Shaikh Hamid of Uolih, 

418. 

Musa Kazim, the seventh of the twelve 
Imams of the ghi’ahs, 36 n2. 

Musa Khan Fuladi, Governor of 
Putan, in Gujrat, 40. 


Mjisa Qfisim. See under Musa Ka¬ 
zim, of which it appears to be a 
mis-print. 

Musawi Sayyids of Mashhad, the, 
— descendants of ‘Ali Musa Iiizii, 
the 8th Imam of the ShPahs. 80 
n 3. 

Musharraf Beg,— a servant of Shah 
Mai^ur, the dhvdn of tho empire, 
300 and n 2. 

Mustafa, another name of Muham¬ 
mad the Prophet, 35 n 4, 324. 

Mus‘iid. See undor Mas*ud. 

Mutlab Khun,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 297. 

Muttahi Afghan Kasi, Shaikh.— one 
of the renowned Shaikhs of the 
Panj fib, 294. 

Muwatta, the,— a book of jurispru¬ 
dence by the colobratod Imam 
Malik, 212. 

Muzaffar ‘Ali Diwfinali, Khwajah, 
34. Probably tho samo as Khwajah 
Muzaffar ‘Ali Turbati. 

Muzaffar ‘All Turbati, Khwajah,— 
becomes Minister of Finance with 
tho titlo of Khan, 64. See also 
under Muzaffar Khan, ‘Ali Turbati. 

Muzaffar Husain Mirza, son of Ibra¬ 
him Husain Mirza,— one of the 
descendants of Taimur and husband 
of Sultan Khfinum, the eldest 
daughter of Akbar, 148, 256, 257 
and n 1, 260, 274. 

Muzaffar Ilusain, Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, son of Bahram 
Mirza, son of Isma‘il (Jafawi,— 
commandaut of Qandahar and the 
Garmsir, 222, 402, 416, 417 n 1. 

Muzaffar Khan, Governor of Bengul, 
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277. Same as Muzaffar Khan ‘£11 
Turbati, which see. 

Muzaffar Khan, ‘All Diwanah, 34. 
Probably the same #as Muzaffar 
Khan ‘Ali Turbati. 

Mozaffar Khan. ‘All Tnrbati, of the 
tribe of Turbot ., in Khurasan,— 
one of the great Amirs of Akbar 
who was made Minister of Finance, 
then Prime Minister and afterwards 
Governor of Bengal, 64, 70, 78, 
84, 89, 92, 94, 96, 104, 111, 153, 
174, 185, 244, 245, 247, 275, 277» 
288, 289, 290, 325. 


Muzaffar Khan, Rajah, 247 n 2 (read 
Rajah Todar Mall), 248 (dele Rajah* 
See Muzaffar Khan ‘All Turbati). 

Muzaffar Moghul,— one of the Amirs 
of Akbar’s army, 195. 

Muzaffar, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Gujrati, 145, 337, 338, 339, 340, 
341, 342, 344, 355, 365, 370 and 
n 4, 371, 399, 426. 

Muzill , al-, or the Tempter,— 
a title of Iblls or the devil, 
266. 


N. 


Nabatheans, the, 253 and n 1. 

Na^Ibln, town of,—in Syria, 328. 

Na<jir, also written Nasir, which soe. 

Niujir, Governor of the fortress of 
Baronch and wife’s brother of 
Muzaffar, son of Sultan Mahmud 
Gujrati, 342,344. 

Napir-i-Khuarou.— a Persian poet, 
295. 

Nd<jiru-1-Mulk, title of PIr Muham¬ 
mad Khan Shirwani, 33. 

Nadarbar, town of, 257, 373. 

Nadot, town of, 344, 370. 

Nafahdtu-l-uns, the,— a biography of 
Muhammadan saints by Maulana 
‘Abdur-Rahman Jami, 270. 

Nagar-chin, city of, 68, 70, 86, 91. 

Nagarkob, city of, 4, 159, 161, 164, 
165, 369. 

Nagor, town of, 26, 32, 33, 34, 40, 57 
and nn 2 and 4,109, 137, 143, 147, 
153, 176,200, 241 n 2, 322. 

8 


Nahid Begum, wife of Muhib ‘All 
Khan, son of Mir Khallfah. 138. 

Nahju-l-balaghat, tho,— a book of 
Traditions, 64. 

Nahr-u-‘Isa, tho,—the river Maha- 
nadi of Ojusa, so called after the 
name of the Zamindar of tho place, 
333 and n 4. 

Nahr-ulldh , the river of God,—in a 
proverbial saying, 333 and n 4. 

Nahr-u-Ma c qil, the,— name of a river 
near Basrah, 333 n 4. 

Nahrwalah, town of,—at 5 cosses from 
Al?madabad, 339. Also called 
Patan, which see. # 9 

Nahtuur, parganna of, a dependency 
of Sambhal, 93. 

Najatu-r-rashid, the,—a work by 
al-Baddoni on legal questions, 212 
and n 1. 

Najd,—Province of Arabia, 32 

tv 1. 



Nafcfeodeh,—ft town in Persia near 
the lake of Urumiyah, 243 n 6. 

KakhUdi Shawls, 243 and n 6. 

N&lflhah, a town in the territory of 
Dhar in Malwah, on the route from 
Mow to Mandu, 68 and n 3. 

Nal-u-Daman,— their story written 
in a Masnawi by gjbaikh Faizi, 
King of the Foots, 410 

Nomah-e-Khirad-afzii, the,— name of 
a book, 186. See also under 
Khirad-afza. 

Namaki, surname of Mirza Abu-1- 
Qasim Tamkur, an officer of the 
army, as given in Elliot, 196 n 1. 

Natnakln, surname of Mirza Abu-1- 
Qasim Tamkur as given in Bloch- 
mann, 190 n 1. 

Na'man, King of I^Irah, in ‘Iraq, 
231 and n 2. 

Nandanah, town of, 260. 

Napoleon, the Emperor of the French, 
241 n 3. 

Nagdrah-Khanah . the,— a sort of 
gallery where kettle-drums are 
beaten at certain hours, 219 and 
n3. 

Naqib Khan, a surname of Mir 
Ghiyaau-d-dln, son of Mir ‘Abdn 1- 
Latlf, a Sayfi Sayyid of Qazwln, 
24, 45, 179, 207, 212, 233, 328, 330, 
411, 413, 426. 

Naqshbandl, Khw&jah Bahau-d-dln, 
— a Muhammadan saint, 72. 

Naqshbandl, Khwajah Ijiasan, See 
under Ijlasan Naqshbandl. 

Narain Das, Rajah of Idar, 249, 251, 
252. 

Narbadah, the,«»a river, 46 and n 6, 
47, 110. 


Narhan, one of tho fords of the river 
Ganges, 77, 78, 80, 85. 

Narhan, the,— a river, 77. See the 
above. c 

Narnoul, fortress of, 66, 58, 108, 163, 
188, 259. 

Narnul, town of, 269 [see page ix]. 
See also the above. 

Narsingh,—name of an elephant in 
the imperial army, 99. 

Narwar, town and district of, 66, 74, 
75, 391. 

Nasir, also written Na^ir, whioh see. 

Na8lrn-d-dln Muhammad Humayun 
Padshah, father of Akbar, 2 n 4. 
See under Humayun. 

Nasirn-l-Mulk, title of Mnlla PIr 
Muhammad Khan ShirwanT, 22. 
See also under NaQiru-l-Mnlk. 

Naurang Khan, son of Qutbu-d-dln 
Muhammad Khan Atkah, 341. See 
also under Naurang Khan. 

Nawarl,—a zamlndar of Rajplplah, 
341. 

Nayabat Khan, son of Hashim Khan 
Nlshtipurl,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 284. See also under Niya- 
bat Khan. 

Nazamabad, Parganna of, one of the 
dependencies of Jounpur, 85. 

Nazar, Bahadur,—one of the Amlra 
and generals of Akbar, 99 and n 1, 
105, J96. 

Nazar Bey Uzbek, Governor of Balkh. 
362, 363. 

Nazarbar, town of, 341. 

Neurnberg, Rev. W. H. Lowe’s Me¬ 
moir book of, 286 n 1, 240 nl. 

Niqaba-g-qibyan, the,—a vocabulary in 
rhyme by Abu Na$r of Farah, 316. 
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NIlab, the,—one of the affluents *>f 
the river Sind (Indus), 72, 90, 801 
n 6. 

Nile, the, 202. • 

Nima8pah y —one of the divisions of 
AhadI troopers, in the army of 
Akbar, 194 and n 2. 

Ni'mat Rusuli [Rasul!?], Mir Sayyid, 
24. 

NIm Kahar, fortress of, 76. 

Nimrod, 202 and n 3. 

Nisapur, town of,—in Khurasan, 49 
n 6. 

Niyabat Khan, son of Hashim Khan 
Nlshapiirl,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 297, 298, 307. See also 
under Nayabat Khan. 

Nizam Aglia,—a trusty friend of ‘AH 
Qull Khan Uzbek the Khan Zaman, 
83. 

Nizam BadakhshI, Qnzi,—afterwards 
known by the titles of QiizI Khan 
and GhazI Khan, 6, 185, 186, 218. 
See also under QazI Khan and 
GhazI Khan BadakhshI. 

Nizam, Mir,—sister’s husband to 
MIrza Shahrukh, son of Ibrahim 
Mlrzii, 276. 

Nizam Narnouli, Shaikh,—one of the 
greatest Shaikhs of India, 108, 259 
[ see page ix ]. 

Nizfimabad, Pnrgannah of, one of the 
dependencies of Joan pur, 85. 

Nizami,—MIrza Nizam n-d-dln Ahmad, 
author of the ’pabaqat-i-Akbari, 
363, 403. 

Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, Khwajah.—one 
of the Amirs of Akbar and author 
of the Tabaqat-i-NizamI, known 
also as the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 102- 


302, 305, 309, 328, 332, 338, 840, 
342, 343, 344, 346, 363, 356, 356, 
363, 371, 373, 374, 880, 384, 889, 
393, 411 and n 1, 412. Known also 
simply by the title of Nizami, which 
see. [above. 

Nizamu-d-din Ahmad MIrza. See the 

Nizamu-d-din A mbit’hi-Wal, Shaikh, 
—a Muhammadan saint of Hind, 
167. 

Nizamu-d-din, Mir, 397. See under 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. 

Nizamu-d-din, Mulana,—an inhabi¬ 
tant of the fort of Surat, 148. 

Nizamu-l-Mulk, ruler of the state of 
Ahmadnagar, in the Dak’hin, 354. 
See also under Murtaz! Nizamu-1- 
Mulk. • 

Noah of Scripture, 255, 274. 

Notes on Muhammadanism, Hughes’, 
36 n 2. 

Non rah!, a village in the parganna of 
Jalesah, 155. 

Nourang Khan, son of Qntbu-d-dln 
Muhammad Khan Atgab, 167, 173. 
See also under Naurang Khan. 

Nouroz‘i’Jalalt, the vernal equinox*— 
beginning of the year of the Jlahi 
or era of Akbar, 175 n 1, 268, 348. 

Nousarl, town of,—in Gujrat, 268. 

Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 46 n 3, 
48 n 4. 

Nouroz-i-Jalali. See under Nouroz- 
i-Jalali. 

Nowroz-i-8ultani, the new year’s day 
of the Ildhl era, 348 and n 4, 353. 

Nur Muhammad Khan-i-Kalan, brother 
of the Atkah Khan 169. See also 
under Khan Kalan and Muhammad 
Khan Atkah. 
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Nuru-d-dlu Muhammad, Mlrzii,— 
husband of Humayun’s eistor and 
father of Sallmah Sultan Begum, 
13, 216. 

Nuru-d*dln Qarari, of GHan, Hakim, 
—brother of IJakim Abu-l-Fath 


* and IJaklm Humayun, 214, 290. 

Qarari is his poetical name. 
Nuzhatu-l-arwah, the,—name of a 
theological work, 265 [see page 
«]. 


Old Man of Verona , Cowley’s 296 nl. 

Olynthiac, Domosthones’, 302 wl. 

Omaiades, the,—Khallfs of tho Ilouse 
of Umayyah, in Egypt, 397. 

Omar, sou of al-Khattab. second of 
tho four early Khallfahs, ^ho im¬ 
mediate successors of Muhammad, 
36 n 2. 

Omar Khayyam, Fitzgerald’s Trans¬ 
lation of, 192 n 1. 

Oorcha,—the town of Ondchah as 
spelt in our maps, 391 n 4. 

Orisa. See the next. 

Orissa, proviuco of, 77, 177, 187, 194, 
198 andnC, 292, 333 and?m3 and 
4, 399 [see page xiii], 400, 

Osmrinpur, town of, 337, 338. 

Othman, son of ‘Allan, third of the 


four early Khallfahs, the imme¬ 
diate successors of Mnliammad, 36 
n 2. 

Oudo, Anglice for Ondh, 75 n 7. 

Oudh, province of, 30 n 1, 75 and n 7, 
96, 104,105,129, 182, 297, 298, 334, 
347, 351. 

Oudh, a village in tho parganna of 
Jalesah, 155. 

Oudipur, district of, 247. Seo also 
under TTdlpur. 

Oudya,—name of an elephant in tho 
Khan Zamfin’s army, 99. 

Ouseley’s Anwar-i-Sohaill, 59 n 5, 
369 n 1. 

Onseloy’s Lives of the Persian Poets , 
38 n 4, 423. 


P. 


Pahar Khan Khaqq-i-Khail, generally 
khown as Sayyid ‘Arif,—one of the 
officials of Akbar, 292. 

Paha? Khan SarwanI, 124 [see page 
iv]. 

Paharah Mall, Rajah, Governor of 
the Rajput Stato of Amber, 45. 
See also under Bihar! Mali. 

Pahari,—name given to Prince Sultan 


Murad, second son of Akbar, be¬ 
cause he was born in the mountain 
district, 391 and n 4. 

Pahlawan Gul-Guz,—the keeper of 
ghah Abu-l-Ma‘aII of Kashghar in 
his imprisonment, 4. 

Pahlawan Jamal,—police-magistrate 
of Agra, 118. 

Pairag,—a place on the left bank of 
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the Ganges opposite to whlbh 
Akbar built the town of Alahabas, 
100 and n 2. 

Pakhall,—a town on the confines of 
Kashmir, 398. See also the next. 
Pak’hll, town of, 382. See also the 
above. 

Palam, Parganna of,—in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dihll, 110, 259. 

Palma Christi , in a proverbial saying, 
222 and n 1. 

Palwal, town of, 6. 

Pandus, tho,—a great tribo of Hindus 
in ancient times, 94 and n 6, 329, 
330. 

Panlpat, town of, 7, 8, 10, 265, 300, 
304, 358. 

Punjab, the, 32, 33, 34, 38, 49, 56, 
68, 72, 87, 91, 92, 94, 109, 163, 165, 
168, 206, 220, 260, 261, 294, 300, 
304 and ?i<>, 346, 358, 395 n 3. 
Panj-ganj , the,—a poetical composi¬ 
tion by Shaikh FaizI, tho king of 
Poets, 410. 

Panjbar, town of, 90 and n 4. Also 
oalled Panshar. 

Panjpahari, the,—a mountain in the 
neighbourhood of Patnah, 182, 183. 
Panju Sambhali, Shaikh,—one of the 
PIrs of Hind, 51 and n 2. 

Panna or Pannah,—a district to the 
north of Gondwtinah, which is also 
called Gafha Katangah, 78 n 2, 
298 (1. 5 Patnah should be Pannah ), 
see p. 425. 

Panpan, the,—a river of Bengal, 184, 
185, 424. 

Panshar, town of, 90 n 4. Also called 
Panjhar. 

' Papa, [the Pope], 267. 


Pardoner's Tale, Chancer, 296 n 1. 

Pari Jan Khanam, daughter of §hah 
Tahmasp, Emperor of Persia,— 
murders her brother Shah Isma‘Il, 
248. 

Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, 

47 n 4. 

Partab, or Pratab, Rana, 276 nl. 
Another namo of Rana KIka, ruler 
of Gokandah, which also see. 

Parwar, town of, 341. 

Pashawar, district and town of, 72, 
250 n 2, 301, 302, 305 n 4, 357, 364, 
366, 398. 

, Patan, town of,—in Gujrat, written 
also # Pattan, 40, 137, 144, 151, 152, 
173, 174, 256, 260, 282, 339, 340, 
342, 35#, 359. The town is also 
called Ajodhan. 

Tatar, meaning of the word, 97 n 3. 
Patar-dancing, 97 and n 3. 

Patlian, pargannah of, in tho confines 
of tho mountains, 359. 

Pathan Kings oj Dihll , Thomas’s, 402 
n 8. 

Patiall, town of. See under Patyall. 
Patiyall, town of. See under Patyall. 
Patlad, parganna of,—in the province 
of Gujrat, 256. 

Patna or Patnah, 178, 181, 182, 183 
and nl, 184, 185, 186, 189, 232, 
235, 244, 245, 292, 297, 29$, 350, 
375, 424, 425. • 

Patr Das, Ral,—Dlwan of Bengal du¬ 
ring the Governorship of Muzaffar 
Khan, 276, 289, 290. 

Pattan. See under Patan. 

Patyfill, a town on tho banks of the 
Ganges, 38 and n 4, 88, 154, 187, 
188, 224, 226. 



Pa vet de Conrteillo, Dictionnaxre 
Turk-oriental , 48 n4. See also 
tinder De Courteille. 

Payag or Prayag, —an old sacred city 
of the Hindus, 179, 297 [ see page 
x], 344 See under Prayaga. 

Payal, villago of, 158. 

PSyandah Muhammad Khan Moghul, 
— one of the leaders of the Im¬ 
perial army, 198, 343. 

Pendnamah , the,—De Sacy’s transla¬ 
tion, 308 n 3, 413 n 4. 

Pendnameh , the. See the above. 
Pentateuch, the, 46 n 3. 

Persia, l n 3, 13 andn 5, 49, n 2, 
206 and nn 1 and 2, 210, 214, 243 
n 6, 246 n 8, 247 and n 3, 268, 280, 
313 n 1,317,402 n 6. 

Persian Poets, Ouseley’s Lives of the, 
38 w4. 

Persian Proverbs, Roebuck’s, 178 n 1, 
425. 

Peshawar. Soo under Peshawar. 
Peshrau Khan, tho Mihtar Sa'adat.— 
one of the officers of the Imperial 
Court, 285, 297. 

Peshrou Khan See the above. 
Pharaoh, 59 n 4, 81, 201, 202 and n 3, 
266, 353 n 3. 

Pharun, ritual of, 204, 

P’hulbas, Pass of,—on the frontier 
of {Cashmlr, 363. 

Piolj'ih Jan Anagah, one of the three 
nurses of Akbar, and wife of 
Jjthwujah Maq^ud ‘All, a servant of 
Akbar’s mother, 49 n 4. 

Pihani, village of,-*—in the distriot of 
Qanouj, 365. 

Pir Muhammad Khan Shirwanl. See 
under Muhammad Khan ghirwaul. 


Pit* Muhammad Khan Uzbek, Gover¬ 
nor of Balkh. See under Muham¬ 
mad Khan Uzbek. 

PIr-praBad,— hhe form to which Akbar 
changed the name of the elephant 
Ram-prasad, 243 and n4. See 
under Ram-prasad. 

Pirs of Dihli, tho, 60. 

Piy^g,—old Hindu name of the town 
of Ilhabas (Allahabad), 124. See 
under Payag, 

Plato, 307, 382. 

Polo, Marco, 405 n2. 

Poole’s edition of Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians , 35 n 4. 

Portugal, 150. 

Portuguese, the, 150, 206, 215, 249 
n 3, 348 nd. 

Pratab or Parbab, Rana,— ruler of 
Gogandah and Kumalmair, 275 n 1. 
Soo under Rana Kika, • 

Pratab Singh, son of Rajah Bhagvant 
Das, and brothor of Rajah Man 
Singh, 147 n 1. 

Pray fig, now known as Alahabus 
(Allahabad). Soo under Payag. 
Prayaga,— name of a holy place on 
tho left bank of the Ganges, oppo¬ 
site to which Akbar built the city 
of Aldhibas or abad (Allahabad), 
100 n 3. 

Preserved Tablet, the. See under 
‘ the Louh-i-mahfm, 

Price’s edition of the Code of Ohangiz 
Khan, 69 n 6. [w 1. 

Price’s Memoirs of Jahangueir, 379 
Prince of Bukhara, the, 45. 

Princep’s Indian Antiquities , 367 n 3 
Psalms, the Book of, 63 n 3, 210 n 3, 
215 n 2. 
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Pnnjab, the. See under the Panjnfi. 

Puris, the,—a sect of ancient Hindus. 

94 n6. See under the Pandus 
(Pandavaa). • 

Purnk’hotam, Rai,—a Brahman who 
was the writer of a commentary 
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on tho Khirad-afza , 265, 274. See 
also the next. 

•Purushottam BakhehT, Rai,—one of 
the servants of the Court, 289 
[see page x]. Same as the above, 
Piiyak, ford of, 61. 


Qafidah, signification of the term, 87 
n3. 

Qagidah-e m bordah t —an ode in praise 
of the Prophet, by Abu ‘Abdu-llSh 
Muhammad ghnrfa-d-din, 397 and 
n 1. 

Qa^ru-l-imarat, 328. 

Qadam Khan, brother of Muqarrab 
Khan, a chief of the Amirs of the 
Dekkan, 87. 

Qdf, the mountain which surrounds 
tho world, 272 and n3. 

Qtihirah, al,—Cairo, tho metropolis 
of Egypt, 43 n 3. 

Qallab, takhullug of Shaikh Kamal 
Biyabani, 309 n 1. 

Qambar, one of the followers of Mirzu 
Sulaiman, Governor of Badaklishan, 
72. 

Q amorghah hunting. See undor the 
Qamurgka hunt. 

Qamurgha or Qainurghah hunt, the, 
great battue , 89, 93 and n3, 
94, 110, 260, 261. 

Qdmus, the,—the great Arabic Dic¬ 
tionary of al-Firuzabiidi, 70. 

Qandahiir, 2, 20, 222, 224, 250, 308, 
309, 402, 416. 

Qannouj, known also by the name of 
ghergarh, 96, 140, 186, 365, 391. 
See also uuder Kauouj. 


Qanoon-e-Ialdmy Herklot’s, 41 n2, 60 
n 6, 74 n. 

Qanonj. See under Qannouj. 

Qaqshals, the,— section of their tribe 
in the service of Akbar, 195, 289, 
290 , 0 * 91 . 

Qarii Bahadur Khan,— one of the 
Amirs ^f Akbar and Governor of 
the distriot of Nalctjah in Malwa, 
68 

Qara Bog Mir tjhikdr ,— one of the 
Officers of the Imperial Court, 
416. 

Qarabagh, town of, 90. 

Qurach'ih K^an,—one of the Amirs 
of Kabul, 57. 

Qatari, poetical name of IJakim Nuru- 
d-din of Gilan, 214. See also 
undor Nurn*d*dln Qarari. 

Qarun, the Corah of Scriptare, 66 and 
n3, 204, 341 and n 1. 

Qasim ‘All Khan Bakkal or Baqqal,— 
one of the Amirs of Akba* and 
Governor of Kabul, 5?, 149, 182, 
290. 

Qasim Arsalan, Mulana,—a poetical 
writer in the Court o’f Akbar, 36, 
74, 101, 136, 139. 

Qasim Barhah, Sayyid,—one of the 
Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 356, 
371. 



Qttsim Khnn, Mir Bahr,—on© of the 
great Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 
800, 365. See also under Muliam-' 
mad Qaslm Khan Mir bahr. 

Qfisim Khan MoujI,— a Poot, 324. 

Qfisim, Mir, a Musawi Sayyid of 
Mashhad, 95 n 3. 

Qatbu-d-dln. See under Qu^bu-d-din. 

Qatlu Afghan NohanI or LohanI, 
Governor of Opsa, 333 and n6, 
834, 399 and n 2. 

Qawwaly —signification of the word, 
69 n 2. 

Qayim Khan, son of Muqlm Khan 
who had the title of Sfcaja'af Khan, 
292. 

QazI, office of, 22 n4, 270. 

QazI Abu-1-Ma‘all, son-in-iaw of tho 
Prinoo of Bukhara,— a learnod 
Doctor of Law, 45. 

QazI ‘All, Mir BakhshI,— Paymaster 
of the Court, 233 n 3, 300, 302, 
321. 

QazI Fazlhat,—a term of contempt 
given to QazI Fazllat Shershahl. 

104. 

QazI Fazllat, ShershnshI—commonly 
known as QazI Fazlljat, of the 
Qazls of Akbar, 104. 

QfizI I^ablb,—a zealous Sunni of 
Kashmir, 128. 

QazI ^Jalalu-d-din MultanI, the camp- 
QazI. S6e under Jalllu-d-dln of 
Multan. 

QazI Jamal, a Hindu poet of Siva* 
k&npur, 119. 

QazI Khan.—title of QazI Nizam of 
Badak&ghin, 5,186, 218, 233, 236, 
237, 247. See also under Nizam 
Badakhshl and Ghazi Khan. 


QSzI Khan Badakhshl, 91. See the 
above. 

QazI Lai,—one of the wits ofAkbar’s 
reign, 65. 0 

QazI Nizam of Badakhshan, 6. See 
also under Nizam Badakhshl, QazI 
Khan and Ghazi Khan. 

QazI TawalsI,—Camp*QazI of the 
Emperor, 104. 

QazI Ya'qub of Dihll, son-in-law of 
QazI Fazllat Shershahl,— Camp- 
QazI of Akbar, 104. 

Qazls of Dihll, the, 212. 

Qazwln, town of,— in Persia, 24. 

Qiblah , the direction which one faces 
in prayer, 35. 

Qiblah i-Hajdt, goal of necessities,— 
a term by which the faoo of kings 
is sometimes called, 26G. 

Qiqdyon of Jonah, — the Palma Christi 
tree, 222 n 1. 

Qiya Khan Kank or Gung,— one of 
tho Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 
6, 76, 80, 96, 196, 197, 198. See 
also tho next. 

Qiyam Khan Kang,— one of tho 
Amirs of Akbar, 31. See also tho 
above. 

Qiydmat ,— signification of tho word, 
134 n 1. 

Qizilbashls, the,—tho gljl'ahs of 
Persia, so named from their red 

* caps, 206 and n ?. 

Qor’an, al-. See under the Qur’an. 

QabbatU’l’Isldm , a title of Basrah, a 
great place for learned men, 374 
and n 4. 

Quchln, 54 ti 2. See under Tolak 
Khan Quchln. 

Queen Dowager of Humayun, son of 



Babar. See under her title «of 
Maryana Makanl. 

Queen of Shoba, the, 12 n 8. 

Qulghin, 54 n 2. See # under Tolak 
Khan Quchin, 

Quli Khin Mahrum, Muljarram or 
Mahram, Shah,— one of the Amirs 
of Akbar, 9, 33, 146, 148, 173, 189, 
296, 297, 320, 360, 363, 366. See 
under Shah Quli Khan Mahram. 

Quli Shnghall.— General of MTrza 
Sulaiman, the ruler of Badakhshan, 
91. 

Qulij or Qiiluj ,— meaning of the word, 
409 nl. 

Qulij Khan,— one of the Amirs and 
Generals of Akbar, 79, 110, 150, 
167, 222, 246, 249, 251, 277, 301, 
803, 341, 344, 351, 355, 371, 373, 
376, 377, 393, 394, 401, 411. 

Qullatain,oi the ShalTia.— a quantity 
of water sufficient to fill two large 
jars, 337. 

QulqaohJ ,— a Turk! word meaning a 
servant, but not a royal one, 162, 
424. 

Qiiliij or Qulij, moaning of the word, 
409 n l. 

Qunnauj. See under Qannonj. 

Quraish, the,— tribe of the Prophet 
Muhamjnad, 318. 

Quraish, Mir,— Ambassdor of ‘Abdu¬ 
llah Khan Uzbek of Transoxiana to , 
the Court of Akbar, 362, 363, 365, 

Qur’an, the, 12 n 8, 13 n 1, 14, 15, 21, 
23 n 6, 24 n 4, 35 n 4, 41, 43, 44 n 2, 
45, 46 n 3, 48 n 1, 60 nn 1 and 3, 66 
n 3, 70 tin 1 and 3, 75 nn 4 and 5, 
92 n 3, 108 n 5, 129 nn 1 and 3, 130 
n 4, 141 nn 1 and 2, 143 n 1, 147 
9 


n 2, 158 n 2, 159 n2, 160 nl, 173 
and n 6, 174 n 2, 189 n 2, 190 nl, 

, 191 n 4, 201 and n 2, 203 n3, 205, 
206 n 4, 210 n 2, 211, 213, 215 and 
nl, 225 nn 1 and 2, 229 n 1,231 
n3, 246 n 10, 250, 251, 255 n3, 
269, 265 n 1,266 and n 2,269 n 3, 272 
n 2, 279, 280, 281, 282 n6, 283, 286 
nl, £94 nl, 301 n 4, 304 n 6, 306 
n 1, 316, 317, 318 n 2, 325, 330 nn 1 
and 2, 331 nl, 348 n 8, 351 nn2 
and 3, 353 n 3, 355 n 4, 407 and nn 5 
and 7, 408 and n 3, 417 nn 3 and 4, 
419 n 2. 

Qnrqhl, 64 n2. See under Tulak 
Khaif Qurchi. 

Qurghh, the, — a corps of cavalry at 
the Couq| of the Safovi Kings of 
Persia, 13 and n 5. 

Qutbu-d-dln Ahmad Khan,— one 

of the Amirs of Akbar, 168. 
Probably this is a mistake for 
Qutbu-d-din Muhammad Khan, 
which see. 

Qutbu-d-dln of Jalesar, Shaikh.— a 
faqir and mnjziib , 308. 

Qutbu-d-dln Khan, 249, 334. See 
under Qutbu-d-dln Muhammad Khan 
Atgah. 

Qutbu-d-dln Muhammad Atgah. See 
under Qutbu-d-dln Muhammad 
Khan Atgah. 

Qutbu-d-dln Muhammad ghan Apgah, 
— one of the great Amirs of Akbar 
93, 151, 152, 167, 173, 236, 246, 
248, 257, 278, 282, 339, 340 and n 2, 
341. See also under Qutbu d-diu 
Khan. 

Qutbu-l-mulk, the ruler of Golkan- 
dah, 390. 
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Qufcla LohanI or Nohani. See under 
Qatlu Afghan Nol?anI, Governor of 
Orisa. 


Qyzdk ,—the word signifies ‘ plunder¬ 
ing marauders/ 43 n 2. It is the 
origin of the word Cossah. 


Rabban Gamliel, son of Eabbi,— a 
Talmudio writer, 400 n 1. 

Races of the North-Wostern Provin¬ 
ces of India, Elliott’s, 240 n 3. 

Raohna, dSab of,— botwoen the Ohe- 
nab and the Rawl, in tho Pan jab, 
804 n 6. 

Rafi* BadakhshI, Khwiijah,— one of 
the Generals of Akbar, 38£. Soo 
also undor M u ham mad ltaf I‘ Badakh- 
shi. 

Rafl‘n-d-dm Muhnddis, Wlr Sayyid, 
289. 

Rahab, the,—a river in the district 
of Sambhal, 5 and nD. Tho word 
is written Rahat by Firishta. 

Rabat, the,— for tho river Rahab. 
Soo tho above. 

RafomSn Quli Khan,— one of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 157, 424. 

Jtahmat, a name to which such names 
ns Tar Muhammad, &o. t were altered 
at the time of Akbar, 824. 

Rai Bareli, town of, 97. 

Rai Bhngviin Das. See under Rajah 
Bhagwan Das. 

Rai Jaimalj'—one of tho Rais of Rana 
Udai Sing and Governor of Ohitor. 
105, 107, 239. 

Rai Kalyan Mai, Rajah of Bikunir, 
137. 

Rii Lonkaran, Governor of Sambhar, 
259. 


Rai Manohar, son of Rai Lonkaran. 
See under Manohar. 

Rai Ram,—an Officer of the Imperial 
Army, charged with guarding tho 
road to Gnjriit, 153. 

Rai Sal Darbari,— one of the Officers 
of tho Court, 333 n 1. Probably 
the same ns liai Singh Darbari, 
which soo. 

Rai Sarjan,— one of tho Rais of Rana 
Udai Sing of Ohitor. 105 [soo 
page iii], Soo also under Rai 
Surjan. 

Rai Singh B'hatta,— fathcr-in-law of 
Prince Sultan Salim, eldest son of 
Akbar, 364. 

Rai Singh Darbari,— one of the 
Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 360, 
364, 392, 400 [see page xiii], 403. 
See nnder Rai Sal Darbari. 

Rai Singh, son of Rai Kalyan Mai, 
Rajah of Bikanir,— Governor of 
Joudhpur, 137, 144, 153, 171, 172. 

Rai Surjan Hada,— a relation of Rana 
Udai Singh of Ohitor. 25, 26 and 
n 2, 29, 111. See also under Rdi 
Sarjan. 

RSI Udi Singh or Udai Sing,— Rana 
of ORTtor, 26 n 2, 48, 105, 173. 

Raisin or Ruisin,— district of, 358, 
372. 

Rajah ‘All Khan. See under *Ali 
Khan. 
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Rajah Awesar,— a brigand and reUel, 
155. 

Rajah Bahar-Jiv of Bnglana, 151. 

Rajah Bahnr Mai,— Wa^ll and Wazir, 
154, 158. 

Rajah Bhagwan or Bhagvant Das, 
son of Rajah Paliarah or Bihuri 
Mall, Governor of Labor,— one of 
the great Amirs and father of Man 
Singh, the farnons Hindu general 
of Akbar, 45, 144, 146 and n 2, 147, 
173, 218, 243, 248, 241), 300, 302, 
804, 320, 323, 352, 360, 363, 364 and 
n 4, 368, 383, 384. 

Rajah Birbar,— title of Gadai Brah- 
inadaa, (Sansk. vira-varu). 164 n 5 
See under Birbar and Gadai Brah- 
madas. 

Rajah Gobind Chand, Governor of 
tho fortress of Talwarah, 38. 

Rajah Jai Cliand, Commandant of 
Nagarkot, 164, 166. 

Rajah of Kamaun, in tho Sawalik 
hills, 377. 

Rajah Maldeo, of Jodhpur and Mar- 
war, 34. See also under Maldeo. 

Rajah Man, of Gwitlyar,— a famous 
Hindu chief, 238. 

Rajah Man Singh, the famous Hindu 
general of Akbar. See under Man 
Singh, son of Rajah Blmgawan 
Das. 

Rajah Muzaffar Khan, 217 n 2, 248. 
See under Muzaffar Khan Rajah. 

Rajah of Orissa, the,— his relations 
with Akbar, 77, 78. 

Rajah Paharah Mall, Governor of tho 
Rajput state of Amber or Jaipur, 
45. See also under Bibari Mall, 

Rajah Ramchand,— the most re¬ 
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nowned of all the rajas of the 
hills, at tho time of Akbar’s acces- 

* sion, 4 and n 3. 

Rajah Ram Chand B’hatta. See un¬ 
der Ram Chand ruler of Bhat’h. 

Rajah Ramshiih,—grandson of the 
famous Rajah Man of Gwalyar, 
238, 239. 

Rajah*Ranka,—a powerful zamhiddr 
with Ajmir for his capital, 129. 

Rajah of SarohT, a small district of 
Rajputana, 144, 337. 

Rajah of Suratha, 145. 

Rajah Todar Mai,—ono of the groat 
Amirs and generals of Akbar and 
his linance minister, 82, 83, 84, 96, 
148, 173, 174,’ 392, 194, 195, 196, 
198, 20 n 2 [see pago ix], 249, 
251, 256, 290, 292, 295, 297,321, 
325, 362, 364, 377, 383. See also 
under Todar Mai. 

Rnjatarangini, or “ the Ocean of 
Kings,” tho only piece of History 
in Sanskrit, 415 n 2. 

Rajori,—a town at the frontier of 
Kashmir, 3. 

Rajplplah,— a district, 341, 344. 

Rajputana, 147 n 3, 189 n 1, 233 n 1, 
337 n 3. 

Rajputs of Ohjtor, the, —slaughter 
of, by the troops of Akbar, 107. 

Raju Bokhari, of Sarhind, Shaikh, 
334. • ~ r 

Rajuri, town of,—on the frontier of 
the Panjab and Kashmir, 395 and 
71 3. 

Rdk’hi, an. amulet formed out of 
twisted linen rags, 269. 

Rakhnah, 394 n 1. Seo under ^afiz 
Sultan Rakhnah of Herat. 
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Raichsh. name of Rustam’s oharger, 
47 n 4. 

Ruknu-d-doulah. See Ruknu-d-dau- 
lah. 

Ram,— one of the chief gods of the 
Hindus, 265, 336. See also the 
next. 

Ram, the name of Ram Chand, Rajah 
of Oudh, 347. Seo also the #bove. 
Ramayana, the,— the story of Ram 
Chand, Rajah of Oadk, 346, 348, 
378. 

Ram Chand, Rajah,— the ruler of 
Bhat’h, 124, 345. 

Ramchand, Rajah,— the most re¬ 
nowned of all the rajas of the hills, 
at the time of Akbar’s accession, 
4 and n 3. 

Ruin Chand, Rajah of Oudh,— horo 
of the Ramayana, 347 and n3. 

Ram Das of Lak’hnou,— one of the 
musicians of A slim Shah Sur, of 
the Afghan dynasty of DililT, 37. 
Ram Parsad, or 

Ram Parshad,— name of a celebrated 
elephant of Raja Kika’s, 238, 241. 
See also the next. 

Ram*prasiid,— a common Hindu name 
meaning ‘ Favour of Rama’, 243. 
See the above. 

Rdmpur, —a mountainous district in 
the neighbourhood of Udaipur 
Komalmair^ 105. 

Ramshah of Gwalyar, Rajah,—grand¬ 
son of the famous Rajah Man, 238, 
239. 

Ran, hill of, - which oommands the 
fortress of Rintambhor, HI. 

Rana KIka. See under KIka, ruler 
of Gogandah and Kumalmair. 


Rama Udi Singh. See under Rai 
Udi Singh. 

Rani Durgdwati,—ruler of the dis¬ 
trict of Gadjp-Katangah, 65. 
Rantambhor. „ See under Rintam¬ 
bhor. 

Rapin,—Latin Poet, 400 n 1. 

Rashid KIian-i-Kalan,—one of the 
Imporial Amirs, 168. 

Rashid Mula ‘Iqamu-d-dln Ibrahim 
Asfarayani,—author of a commen¬ 
tary on the Surah-e-Muhammad , 
190. 

Rashid Shaikh Zaman of Panipat,— 
author of a commentary on the 
Lawaih, 265. 

Rustam. See undor RuBtam, the 
hero of ancient Iran. 
Rauzah-i-Aba-i-Kiram, the,—a ce¬ 
metery in Dibit for the burial of 
celebrities, 374. 

Rfiuzatu l-Ahbab, the,— name of an 
historical work, 328. 

Rfivan, ruler of the island of Lanka, 
— one of the chief characters in 
the Ramayana, 347. 
llavee, the, — a river of the Panjab. 

Seo under the Rawi. 

Rawal Pindi,— between Atak Banaras 
and Rohtas, 360. 

Rawi, the,— one of the five rivers of 
the Panjab, 92, 93, 304 n 5, 378, 
394, 410. The flame is also spelt 
Ravee. 

Razawi Khan, title of Mirza Mirak, 
the Wakil of ‘All Quli Khan, the 
Khan Zaman, 86, 250, 276, 289. 
See also under Mirza Mirak. 

Razi, Imam— a celebrated Muham¬ 
madan Doctor, 267. 
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Razm-namah, the,— name of the 
Persian translation of the Mahii- 
bharata, 330, 413. 

Razwl Khan. See u^der Itazawl 
Khan. 

Revarl, town of, 259. 

Rhotas, fortress of, in Bihar. See 
under Rohtas. 

Richard II, of England, 32 % 6. 

Rig Veda, the, 29G % 1. 

Rhniyd ,— the power of omnipresence 
of the soul, 334 it 4. 

Rin, the,— a Marsh in Gnjrat, which 
enters the sandy desert of Joisal- 
mlr and there loses itself, 355. 

Rinkasarl, town of,—in Bengal, 195 
and nn 3 and 5. 

Rintambhor, fortress of, 25 and n 4, 
29, 109, 110, 114, 117, 124, 128, 
255, 286, 308, 309, 322. The name 
is also spelt Rantambhor. 

Rinthambor, fortress of. Soe the 
above. 

Riza, Imam,—the eighth of the 
twelve Imams of the Shi‘ah s, 35 
and n 3, 81 n 3. His full name is 
‘All Musa Riza, which also see. 

Roebuck’s Eastern Proverbs , 20 %1, 
22%3, 28 % 1, 178 % 1, 239%1, 425. 

Rohlrpur, town of,—in Bengal, 195 and 
n 4. The correct name of this town 
is Harpur. 

Rohtas, fortress of,—in Bihar, 27, 77, 
79, 169% 1, 177, 185, 290, 301, 360, 
381, 397, 398. The name is also 
spelt Rhotas. 

RomnI, town of—one of the depen¬ 
dencies of Bhojpur, 182 and%l. 

Ropar, a town on the river Satlaj, 
61% 3. 
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Roshan beg, a servant of MIrza 
Muhammad IJaklm, son of Huma- 
# yuu, the ruler of Kabul, 289. 

Roshaniii,—a Hindustani soldier who 
made himself a religious teacher 
and set up an heretical sect called 
after him the Roshanais, 360, 361 
and % 1, 362, 366, 368 %1, 393, 401. 
See^lso under Roshanl. 

RoRhanals, the,—an heretical sect. 
See under the above name. 

Roshanl, 357. Same as Roshanal, 
the founder of the heretical sect of 
the Roshanais. 

Rouzah. See under Rauzah. 

RnknvPd-danlah, title of Gujar Khan 
KararanI, the* general of Da’ud 
Kararfu#, ruler of Bengal, 184. See 
also under Gujar Khan KararanI. 

Rustam,—the famous hero in the 
Shdhndmah , 11 and n 3, 47 and% 4, 
79 n 3, 237 and% 5, 326. 

Rustam,—a Persian General at the 
time of the conquest of Persia by 
the Arabs, 317 % 1. 

Rustam Khun RumI, - governor of the 
fortress of Bhroj, in Gujrat, 110, 
146, 151. 

Rustam, MIrza,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 399, 416, 417. Same as the 
next. 

Rustam, MIrza, son of Sultan IJusain 
MIrza, son of Bahrain l^irza, son of 
Isma‘U Qafawl,—governor of the 
Zamlndawar, 402. See also the 
above. 

Ruyat, doctrine of,—whether God shall 
be seen by the saints in heaven or 
not, 317. [364. 

Ryots , the,—cultivators of the soil, 
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Sabd(8, —signification of the term,* 
106 and n 1, 111. 

8abeites,the,—held to bo of the People 
of the Book , 265 n 1. 

Babti, etymology and signification of 
the word, 262 n 3. 

Babwi,—a fortress in the province of 
Bhakkar, 252. 

Sa‘d,—an Arabian general at tho 
timo of tho conquest of Persia, 
317 n 1. 

Saklain,—Jupiter and Venus, tho two 
beneficent planets, 87 n 1. 

Sadr Jahan, of Pi ham, Mir,—the 
mufti of tho imperial dominions, 
365. ' 

Sa‘dullnh, Shaikh, son of Shaikh 
Badah,—one of tho nobles of the 
Court, 102. 

Safevi [ Safawi ] dynasty of Persia, 
the, 13 n 5. 

Sahasnak, Luke,—called also Sahnas 
Lang, a lake in the vicinity of 
Patan in Gujrat, 40 n 3. 

Sahnas Laug, Lake,—in the vicinity 
of Patan in Gujriit, 40 apdn3. 
See the above. 

Sai or Sye, the,—the river Siyah, 
which falls into the Gumti near 
Jounpur, 82 n 4. 

Sa‘id Khan Badakhshi,—one of the 
Amirs of Akbar’s army, 199, 290. 

Safid Khan Gakkh’har,—one of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 361. 

Sa‘id Khan the Moghul, governor of 
Multan, and then of the Pan jab 
and one of the great Amirs and 
Generals of Akbar, 9, 80, 138, 153 


[see page iv], 162, 163, 168,223, 
261, 292, 30Q, 304, 417. 

Sa‘id, Mulanii, of Transoxiana,—a 
celebrated Doctor and Professor, 
45. 

Saif Khan Kokah,—-one of tho Amirs 
of Akbar’s army, killed at the 
battle of Ahmadabiid, 170, 174. 

Saifu-d-din, the Tatar, Amir, father 
of AmirKhusru, the poet of Dihli, 
38 n 4. 

Sajahrakf?], the, 317. 

Snjawal Khan Sur, the Afghan, father 
of Baz Bahadur, the governor of 
Malwah, 29 andn3, 42 andn4. 
The name is also written Suzawal 
and Shujawal. 

Sakat Singh, son of Man Singh, the 
famous Hindu general of Akbar, 
399. 

Saklt, town of, 96. 

Sfilabahan, soil of Ram Shah Rajah 
of Gwalyar, 239 [see page viii]. 

Sal Darbari, Hal,—ono of the officers 
of the court, 333 n 1. 

Sale’s Koran, 174 n 2. 

Sale’s Preliminary Diacourse, \H9n2. 

Salim ChishtI of Fathpur, Shaikh.-— 
one of the great Shaikhs of India. 
See under ChishtI Shaikha-l-Islam. 

Sallm Khan,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar’s army, 82. 

Salim Shah, Sur,—of tho Afghan 
dynasty of Dihli, 27. Variously 
called Aslim, Islam and Isllm Shah, 
which seo. 

Salim, Sultan, son of Akbar,—suc¬ 
ceeded his father with the title of 
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Jahangir, 124, 136, 145, 173, 3t)2, 
320 and n 2, 352, 364, 368, 390 n 1, 
391 and n 2. See under Baba 
Shnikhu JT. • 

Sallmah Sultan Bogum, daughfcor of 
MIrza Nuru-d-dln Muhammad, and 
sister’s daughter to the Emperor 
Humayun, 13, 216, 320, 389. 

Salsabll, the,—one of the rivers of 
Paradise, 360 and n 3. 

Samanls, Mirchond’s Account of the 
Dynasty of the, 426 
Samanas [Satisk. qramana^ the,— 
Buddhist ascetics, 264. 

Samarl [the Samaritan],—mentioned 
in al-Qnr’an and said to be a rela¬ 
tive of Aaron, 318 and n 8. 
Samurqand, city of, 187, 210, 280, 
321 nl. 

Sambhal, district and town of, 5, 14, 
15, 63, 87 and n 3, 93, 105, 109, 
139,147, 154, 156 and n 1, 157, 158, 
223, 294, 416. 

Sambhar, town of,—in Rajputfina, 45, 

236,259. [!73. 

Sauganlr, town of,—in Ttiijputana, 
Sangram Kh an, a yhuldvi of Adali 
the Emperor of India, 25 and n 3, 
26. 

Saul Khan,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar’s army, 76, 

Sun I Khan Kabuli, Malik, the Vazlr 
Khan ,—vuzir of MIrza Muhammad 
IJaklm, son of Humayun, ruler of 
Kabul, 300. 

Sankrah, town of, 159. 

Sannyasl*s, the,—a class of Hindu 
devotees, 95 and to 1, 369. 

Sansawan, town of,—a dependency 
of Sambhal, 63. 


Sarangpur, town of,—in Malwah, 42 
and n 5, 44, 292. See the next. 

• Sarangpur, town of,—in Mandu, 66,68, 
110, 153, 174, 250. See the above. 
Sdrbdnbdsht , signification of the term, 

13 and n 6. 

Sarbarrnatl, tho,—a river, 371. 

Sardar, district of, 80 and to 1, 81. 

Probably we should read Sarwiir. 
Sarharpiir, district and town of,— 
about 18 cosses from Jounpur, 16, 
76, 80 to 3. 

Sarhind, district and town of. See 
under Sirhind. 

Sarho^Ilindl Bengali, Bikramiijlt,—a 
servant of Daud^Kararanl, the ruler' 
of Bengal, 184 and to 2. 

Sarjan, iftii,—one of the RSIs of 
Rana Udai Sing of Ohitor, 105 
[sco page iiij. See also under 
Surjan Hilda. 

Sarkh BadakhshI,—one of the Amlre 
of Akbar’s army, 147, 320. 

Sarkich,—a place at 3 cosses from 
Ahrnadabad, 342, 344. See also the 
next. 

Sarkij, town of, 338. See also the 
above. 

SarmadI,—one of the servants of the 
Court, 291. 

Sarnal,—a town on the banks of the 
rivor MahindrI and a district of 
Riijputana, 146, 151, 33?. 

Sarohl, a small district in Rajputana, 
144, 147 and to 3, 337 and n 3, 356, 
372. 

Saronj, town of, 110 [see page iii], 
Sarut, parganna of,—in the D5ab, 52, 
Sarw, the,—a river of Oudh, 80 toI f 
105. See also the Sarwar. 



Sarwar, district of, 80 n 1. See under 
Sardtr. 

Sarwar, the,—a river, 85. See also' 
the Sarw. 

Satarsiil or Satr Sal, the Jam of 
Surat and Junagayh, 370, 384, See 
also under the Jam. 

Satganw, town of, 244 n 2. 

Satlaj, the,—one of the five risers of 
the Panjab, 10 n 1, 34n6, 51 n 8, 
161, 304 n 7, 358. 

Satlij, the. See the above. 

Satr Sal or Satarsal, the Jam of 
Siirat and Junagarh, 370, 384. See 
also under the JSm. f 

Satwas, fortress of, ,87, 96, 162. 

Sawad,—a province in the country of 
the Afghans, 360. See ttae next. 

Sawad-u-Bajor, or Bajur, district of, 
376, 393. See also the above and 
under Bajur. 

Sawalik, mountain district of. See 
under Siwiilik. 

Sawalikat,—called in the maps Seal- 
cot, 376 and n 3. 

Sawati‘ul-ilham, the,—or rays of 
inspiration, a commentary on the 
Qur’an by Shaikh Faizi, the king of 
poets, 407 n 3, 408. 

Sayfi-Sayyids of Qazwin, the,— 
known for their Sunni tendencies, 
24,and ft 2. 

Sayurgal , or ( 

Sayurghal^ signification of the term, 
23 andn4. 

Sayyid 4 Abd-ullah Khan. See under 
‘Abd-ullah Khan Jokan B§gi. 

Sayyid Afcmad Khan Barha. See 
under Ahmad Khan Barha, governor 
of the fortress of Patan. 


Sayyid ‘Arif, another name of Pahar 
Khan Khaq^-i-Khail, one of the 
officials of Akbar, 292. 

Sayyid Bahaft-d-din, Bokhari.—one 
of the Amirs of Akbar, 386. 

Sayyid Beg, son of Ma’gum B5g,— 
ambassador from Shah Tahmasp of 
Persia to the Emperor Akbar, 49. 

Sayyids of Bukhara,—are Shi'ahg, 
172 and 1, 

Sayyid Mikri, one of the chief Sayyids 
of Kalpi, 113. 

Sayyid Hamid Bokhari,—one of the 
Amirs of Gujrat. See under 
Hamid Bokhari. 

Sayyid Hashim Barhah, son of 
Sayyid Mahmud Barhah,—ono of 
the Amirs of Akbar, 224 [see page 
viii], 233, 236, 237 n 4, 342. 

Sayyid Khan Barha,—one of the 
Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 145, 
371. 

Sayyid Mahmud Barha,—one of the 
great Amirs and Generals. See 
under Mahmud Barha. 

Sayyid Musa, son of Sayyid Mikri, 
one of the chief Sayyids of Kalpi. 
See under Musa of Garmsir. 

Sayyid Shabi, son of Sayyid Mikri, 
of the chief Sayyids of Kalpi,— 
author of a poem called Dilfarib, 
114, 115, 121. 

Sayyidpur,—a town beyond the 
Indus, 299. 

Sayyids of Barha, the,—their exploits 
in the battle of Kokandah, 237 and 
n 4. 

Sayyids of J&ashhad, the,—their 
harshness of character, 81, 103 and 
n 2. 
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Sealoot, 376 w 3. See also uncfbr 
Sialkot and Sawalikat. 

Seifuddin. See under Saifa d-din. 

Seven Heavens, the. 73 it 3. 

g]iabli. See undor Shibli. 

Shaft, the symbol of Akbar’s new 
religion, 418 and n 2. 

Shadad. king of the Arabs. See the 
noxt. 

Shaddad,—an ancient king of the 
Arabs, 66, 81, 204. The word is 
incorrectly spelt Shadiid at page 66. 

Shadi Khaii, the Afghan, one of the 
Amirs of ‘Adali, the nominal 
emperor of India at the time of 
Humfiyun’s invasion, 5. See the 
next. 

ghadi Khan Muswanl,—an Af gh an 
leader, 8, 9. See the above. 

Shadrnfm, - servant of Mirzii Muham¬ 
mad Hakim, son of Humayun, the 
ruler of Kabul, 299, 300. 

ghufi‘i, Imam,—founder of one of the 
four schools of SuunI doctrine, 212. 

ShafPIs. the,—one of the four sects 
of Sunui Muslims, the followers of 
Imam ghafPT, 212, 337. 

ghah Abu-1-Ma‘ali,—one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, the father of Akbar, 
2, 3, 4, 32 n 3, 33, 56 and n 2, 57, 
68 and n 4, 61 and n n 3, 4 and 7, 
71, 72. 

Shah Abu Turiib, Mir Haji,—one of 
the great Sayyids of Shiraz and 
counsellor of the Sultans of Gujrat, 
145, 258, 320, 332, 371, 385. 

Shah ‘Arif (Jafawl Husaini, 68. 

§i»ah Beg Khan Kabuli,—one of the 
renowned Amirs of Akbar, 386, 
416. 


S^ah B’hekan,—a Muhammadan 

saint, 342. 

45hah Bidagli,—or 

Shah Budagh. Khan,—one of the great 
Amirs of Akbar, 46, 76, 80, 83, 96, 
105, 110, 152, 249. 

Shah Fakhru-d-din Khan,—a zammddr 
of Mai wall, 249. 

S]iiili Jakkru-d-din Mashhad!, son of 
Mir Qasim, a Musawi Sayyid of 
Mashhad,—one of the Amirs of 
Humayun and Akbar, 95 and n 3. 

Shah Fartnuli, 291. 

Shah Fath-ullah Shirazi. ‘Azdu-d- 
dauli^i, the Chiof Qadr of Hindus¬ 
tan, 111, 286, 326, 328, 331, 354, 
370, 372, 379, 380, 381, 382, 398. 
See also finder Futh-ullak of Shiraz 
and ‘Azdn-d-daulah. 

S]iah Ghazi Kh;in Tabriz!,—one of the 
Amirs.of Akbar, 233 

Shah Ismahl, the First,—King of 
Persia, 323. 

Shiih Isma‘il, the Second, son of Shah 
Tahmasp,—King of Persia, 246, 
248, 327. 

Shah Madar,—a Muhammadan Saint 
whose shrine is at Makanpur in 
Qannouj, 140. 

Shah Marnjiir, Khwajah,—a Shiraz! 
clerk who rose to the rank of 
Diwdn-i-kul of the empire, # 247, 
248, 257, 295, 298, 300, «01, 303. 

Shah Mansur, Vizir, 145. Probably 
the same as the above. 

ghah Mirzii, son of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Mirza, a descendant on his 
father’s side from the great Taimur, 
87 andn 1, 93, 105, 151, 171, 173. 

Shah Muhammad Khan Qandaliar!,— 
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governor of the fort of Kotah 
Balayah on the part of Akbar, 105, 
108. 

Bllilh Mn ham mad of ghahiibad, Mulla, 
—one of the Qadra of the Pan jab 
and translator of the history of 
Kashmir into Persian, 304, 386, 
418, 420. 

Bljah Murid. See under MuTud, son 
of Akbar. 

Shah Quli Khan Mafyrum [Mahram], 
so called because Akbar, from good 
will towards him, admitted him 
into his haram. See under Quli 
Khan Mahram. 

gljtth RnMi MIrzi, son of Ibrihlm 
Mirzii, son of Mirzii Sulaimfm, the 
ruler of Badakligjpin, 217, 220, 276, 
350, 352, 360, 363, 401, 402, 408. 

ghiih Sharafu-d-din. brother’s son to 
Shah Abu Turab, one of the Amirs 
of Akbar, 385. 

g]mh T&hmasp, Bon G f Shah Tsma‘il 
Safawi,—King of Persia, 13, 49, 
210, 246, 327. 

ghnh Wall Beg Atkah, assumes the 
management of the affairs of Kabnl 
under the title of ‘Adil Shah, 54, 
55, 56, 67. 

Shahabad. town of. 300, 304, 386, 418. 

ghahab. See under Sijihab. 

ghsbara. See under Shahim. 

ghahbaz khan Kambo. See under 
Shah baz Khan Shahr-nllnh Kambo 
of Lihor. 

ghahbaz Khan, Mir Bakhshi, 185,187, 
193, 251, 275, 293. Same as the 
next, which also see* 

ghahbaz Khan, Shahrn-llih Kambo 
or Kambui of Lahor,—one of the 


*Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 145. 
146, 174, 176, 189, 282, 283, 291, 
293, 298, 300, 303, 304, 333, 339, 
383, 401, 446. See also the above. 

Shahim Beg, son of the Sarbanbashi, 
or chief officer in charge of the 
camels, of Shah Tahmasp of Persia, 
— of the corps of the Qurchis and 
one of the attendants of the Em¬ 
peror Humayun, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17. 

Shahim Khan Jalair, —one of the 
Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 44, 
76, 196, 198, 222, 290, 320. 

Shfdinarnah, the,—of Firdausi TusI, 
47 n 4, 237 n 5, 317, 329, 339 71 1, 
347, 357 n 3, 418. 

Shahr-i-Khnda,—a name of the 
month of Rajab, 333 n 4. 

Shahr-ullah,—a name of the month 
of Rajab, 333 and n 4. 

Shahr-ullah Kambui of Lahor, 174. 
See also under his title of Shah baz 
Khan. 

ghahu, son of Shaikh Raju Bokhari, 
of Sarhind,—anattendant of Shaikh 
Farid Bokhari, 334. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-‘aziz. See under 
*Abdu-l-‘aziz of Dihli. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-Qndus of Gangoh,— 
one of the greatest Shaikhs of 
Hind, 70. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-n-Nabi, grandson of 
ghaikh ‘Abdu-l-Qudus of Gangoh. 
See under ‘Abdu-n-Nabi, the 
gjiaiyiu-l-lslam and chief Qadr of 
Hind. 

Shaikh Aba-l-Fatb, son of ShaiWi 
Badah,—one of the nobles of the 
Court of Akbar, 102. 
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Shaikh Adhan of Jonnpiir,—Baint and 
religions teacher, 273, 309. 

QhaiWi Badah, Lord of Agra,—one 
of the nobles of the Cflurt of Akbar, 
59, 102. 

Shaikh Badru-d-Din, son of Shaikh 
Islam Ohishti, of Fathpur, the 
great Shaikh of Hind, 215, 344. 

Shaikh Banj’hu,—a musician, the dis¬ 
ciple of Shaikh Adhan, of Jounpur, 
273. 

Shaikh Bhawan,—a learned Brahman 
from the Dak’hin, 216, 424. 

Shaikh Blnai,—the Physician of the 
Imperial Court, 224. 

Shaikh Chanildah,—an inhabitant of 
the town of Siwahnah, 294. See 
Shaikh Ohayan Ladah. 

Shaikh Chayan Ladah, of Sihnah, 
386. See Shaikh Chanildah. 

Shaikh Daniyal, a holy man of Ajmir. 
See under Daniyal. 

Shaikh Farid,— a Muhammadan 

Saint, 137. 

Shaikh Faizi, the King of Poets,— 
son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor 
and brother of Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl 
‘Allami. See under Faizi. 

Shaikh Gada-i Kamboh, son of Jamal 
Kambo-i, of Dihli,—Qadr Hin¬ 

dustan, 9, 22, 23, 24, 28, 31, 33, 124. 

Shaikh Hamid Gilani Qadiri,—a 
devotee, 418. 

ShaiWi Ibrahim Ohishti, of Fnthpur- 
Sikri, See under Ibrahim Qhishti. 

ghaik^ Islam Q^ishti, of Fathpur. 
See under Ohishti Shaikhu-1- 
Islam, the great Shaikh of Hind. 

Shaikh Mahmud Bokhari,—one of the 
Court officers of Akbar, 145. 
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ShaiWi Mangan of Badaun, 139. 

Shaikh Mubarak, father of Shaikh 

* Faizi and Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl 
‘Allami. See under Mubarak of 
Niigor. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghous. See 
under Muhammad Ghous. 

Shaikh Muhammad, son of Muluk 
Shah* and brother of ‘Abdn-l-Qadir 
al-Badaoni, the author of this 
Muntakhab, 130, 132. 

Shaikh Muluk-shah, father of the 
author ‘Abdu-l-Qadir al-Badaoni, 
26, 51, 259. 

Shaikh# Munawwar,—one of the 
Ulamfi of Labor and 9 a( * r 
Malwali, 285. 

Shaikh Nizam Narnonli. See under 
Nizam Narnouli. 

Shaikh Panjii Sambhali,—one of the 
Pirs of Hind, 51 and n 2. 

Shaikh Sa'du-llah, son of Shaikh 
Badah, of Agra,—one of the most 
powerful nobles of the Oourt 
of Akbar, 102. 

Shaikh Salim of Fathpur. See under 
Qh,ishti, Shaikhu-l-Islam, the great 
Shaikh of Hind. 

Shaikh Tuju-d-Din, son of Shaikh 
Zalcariya of Ajodhan, 265. 

Shaikh Wajihu-d-Din,—a learned and 
profound sage, 385. • 

Shaikh Ya‘qub. See under Ya‘qiib 
(Jirfiof Kashmir. 

ShaiWi Zakariya,—a hermit Dervish, 
162. 

Shaikh Ziyau-d-Din, son of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghous, a great Shaikh 
of Hind, 123. See the next. 

Shaikh Ziyau-llih, son of Shaikh Ma» 



bammad Ghons, a great Shaikh of 
Hind, 204. See the above. 

Shaikhu-l-hadyah or Shaikhu-l-hidyah* 
Khairabadi,—one of the leading 
Shaikhs of Hind, 22S, 294. 

ghaikhu-l-Islam Fathpuri. See under 
Ohishti. Shaikhu-l-Islam, the great. 
§]iaik|i of Hind. 

ghaitanparah or Devihville , d" place 
outside the city of Agrah, 311 and 
n 5. 

Shajn'at Khnn. See under Shuja'at 
Khan. 

Shakespeare’s Hindustani Dictionary, 
18 n 1, 27 n 5, 257 n 1. f 

Shnmd’il, a collection of Traditions 
by Tirmizi, regarding the figure 
and looks of the Prophet, 818. 

Shamsnbad, Parganna of, 88, 96, 389. 

ghamsu-d-Din Atkah Khan, 34. See 
under Shamsu-d-DIn Muhammad 
Atgah. 

ghamsu-d-Din of Gilan, the Hakimu- 
1-Mulk, 254 n 2. See also under 
Hakimu-l-Mulk. 

§hamsu-d-Din Khafi, Khwajah,—one 
of the Amirs of Akbar, 357, 359- 
See also under Shamsu-d-Din Mu¬ 
hammad Khawafi. 

Sh amsu-d-Din Muhammad Atgah or 
Atkah Khan, surnamed A‘zam 
KSian, 34, 49 n 4, 92 n 4. See also 
under Atkah Khan, and A‘zam 
Khan. 

Shamsu-d-Din Muhammad Khawafi, 
Khwajah,—the Chief Diwan of the 
empire, 290, 393 [see page xiii], 
409, See also under §hamsu-d-DIn 
Khafi. 

Shamshir Khan, Khwajah-Sard ,— 


Superintendent of the Exchequer, 
in the province of Bihar and Ijteji- 
pur, 274. 

Sharaf- i-dftdbf day of,—the 19th 
degree of Aries, 363, 393. See also 
under Sharaf a-sh-Shams and Shara- 
fu-sh- Sharaf. 

Shnraf Beg,—a servant of Shah Man¬ 
sur, the diwan of the empire, 300 
and n 2. 

Sharafu-d-Din Abu ‘Abd-ullah Mu¬ 
hammad,—author of the Qa^idah- 
e-bordah, in praise of the Prophet, 
397 n 1. 

Sharafu-d-Din Husain, Mirza,—son of 
Khwajah Mu‘inu-d-Din, the great 
grandson of Khwajah Ahrar, 46, 
56 and n 2, 67, 58 and n 4, 60, 106, 
151,174, 187, 290, 291. 

Sharafu-sh-shams, day of, 414. See 
under Sharaf-i-aftab and Sharafu- 
sh-Sharaf. 

Sharafu-sh-sharaf. the day on which 
the sun enters the nineteenth 
degree of Aries, 319. Also called 
the day of Sharaf-i-aftab and Sha- 
rafu-sh-Shams, which see. 

Sharfuddin. See under Sharafu-d- 
Din. 

Sharhi-Waqayah,—the name of a 
book 45. 

Sharif of Amul, an apostate from 
Islam, 252, 253, 254, 295. 

Sharif Jurjani, Mir Sayyid,-—a cele¬ 
brated Doctor and saint of Islam, 
86 . 

Sharif Khan Atgah,—one of the 
Amirs of Akbar and Governor of 
Malwah, 275, 293, 341. See also 
the next. 



ghnrif Muhammad Khiin Atgah, 249. 

See aslo under Sharif Khan Atgah# 
gharif Sarmadi,—registrar of out¬ 
posts, 345. • 

gharlfs of Makkah, the, 295, 412. 
Shaykh. See under Shaikh. 

Sheba, Queen of, 12 n 8. 

Shebhathn , the sons of Jacob as the 
heads-of-tribes of Israel, 262 n 3. 
Shebhet , a Hebrew word signifying 
‘ a tribe,’ 262 n 3. 

Sheopoor.—a town 120 miles S. W. of 
Agra, 29 n 5. See also under Supar. 
Sher Beg Tawachl,—one of the offi¬ 
cers of the Court, 179, 260. 

Sher Khan, son of ‘A dal I, of the 
Afgliun dynasty of Dihli, 44. 

Sher Khan FuladI, the Afghan,— 
sometimo governor of Pat m, in 
Gujrat, 144 and n 5, 151, 152, 168, 
171, 339, 310n,l. 

Sher Khan, son of I timad Khan, the 
governor of Gujrat under Akbar, 
338, 340 and n 1. 

Sher Khan, another name of Laghkar 
Khan Bakhshi, 174. See under 
Lashkar Khiin Mir Bakhshi. 
gher Muhammad Dlwanah,—the 
adopted son of Bairain Khan, the 
Khan Khanan, 34. 

Sher Shuh,—of the Afghan dynasty 
of Dihli, 10, 27, 193. See also 
under §bir Shah, 

Sher-gadh,—or 

Sher-Gaijlha, a dependency of Jahni, 
83,159,160. 

Sher-garh.—another name of Qan- 
nouj, 96, 186. See under Qannouj. 
gheri. See under Mulla Slliri, the 
Hindu poet. 


Shethpur, 192 [see page vi], 

Shi‘ahs, the,—one of the two great 
divisions of Muslims, the sect of 
‘Ali-ibn-Abi-Talib, 36 n 2, 80 n 3, 
81 n 2, 206 n 2, 212, 295, 313, 318, 
337, 376. 

Sliibli, a Muhammadan Saint, 209. 

Shiliab Khan.—one of the great 
Airllrs of Akbar, 34, 52, 65, 91, 
249, 384. See also under Shihabu- 
d-din Ahmad Khan, the governor 
of Dihli and Malwali. 

Shiliab Khiin Turkoman—of the 
pargantia of Bhojpur, 95. 

Shihabu-d-din Ahmad Khan, Governor 
of Dihli and t^hen of Malwah and 
one of the great Amirs of Akbar, 
30, 31,*33, 181, 251, 257, 308, 337, 
338 and n 3, 310, 354, 358, 372. 
See also under Shiliab Khan and 
Shihiibu-d-din Khan and also under 
the next. 

Shihabn-d-din Ahmad Kh an, a Sayyid 
of Nisapur, and relative of Mahum 
Ankah, 49 and n 5, 105, 110, 178. 
Same as the above. 

Shihabu - d- din Guroh- pahandah 
Quzaq,—one of the imperial horse* 
men, 236. 

Shihiibu-d-din Khan. 343, 386. Same 
as Shihabu-d-din Ahmad Khan and 
Shiliab Khan, which see. # 

Shihabu-d-din Sahururtfi, Shaikh,—a 
celebrated Doctor of Islam, 212. 

ShPitic Persia, 280. 

Shikastah, 421. [801 and n 1. 

SfiikJcdar ,—signification of the term, 

S^Ir §hah,—of the Afghan dynasty 
of Dihli, 77, 79. See also unde* 
Sher Shah. 
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^hiraz, town of,—in Persia, 295, 325, 
370, 381, 387. 

ghlri. See under Mulla Shlrl, the 
Hindu poet. 

Shirwan. town of,—in the Persian 
province of Azarbljan, 248. 

&hnja‘ Khan Afghan, name of Suzawal 
Khan in the Tabaqut-i-Ak bari, 29 
n 3. See under Suzawal Kh&n. 

£5huja‘at, another name of ‘Isa Khan 
NiyazI, one of the great Amirs of 
the Afghans, 181. 

ghuja'at Khan, title of Muqim Khan, 
sister’s son of TardI Beg Khan, 66 
See the next. , 

SliujiVat Khan,—onq of the Airnrs 
and Generals of Akbar, 38, 66, 78, 
79, 146, 168, 292. See the above. 

Shujawal. name of Suzawal Khan in 
Bloohmann, 29 n 3. See under 
Suzawal Khan. 

glmkr, QazI of Mat’hnra, and son of 
Mirza Muflis, author of the Tafsiri 
Hafiz, 191. 

ghukr-taluo,—a great tank in the 
city of Nagor, 137 and n 1. 

ghukun, son of Qariichah Khan, one 
of the Amirs of Humayun, father 
of Akbar, 67. 

Shustar, town of,—in the Persian 
province of Khuzistan, 418. 

Sialkdt, town of, 358, 359. See also 
under Sealcot. 

SIhnah, town of, 386. 

Sihwan, fort of,—in the district of 
Tattah, 370. 

Sijdah , a prostration to Akbar as 
the head of religion, 266. 

Sijistan, province of,—in Khurasan, 
316 n 1. See also under SIstan. 


Sikandar, Sultan,—the last of the 
Afghan rulers of Dihll, 2, 4, 7, 10, 
11, 12, 96. 

Sikandar, [Atexander the Great], 
178 and n 2. 

Sikandar Beg, a relative of Husain 
Qull Khan. See under Iskandar 
Beg. 

Sikandur Khan, father of ‘Abd-ullah 
Khan, the chief of the Uzbeks in 
Transoxiana, 365. 

Sikandar Khan Uzbek. See under 
Iskandar Khan the Uzbek, of the 
great Amirs of Akbar. 

Sikandrah-rao, town of, 30. 

Sikrii, town of, 41. Perhaps we 
should read SIkrI, which see. 

SIkrI, town of,—residence of Shaikhu- 
1-Islam ORishti, 112, 139, 236, 237. 
See also under Futhpur-Sikri. 

SIkrI, hill of,—on the top of which 
Akbar built the town of Fathpur, 
112 . 

Sildoz, name of a Chaglitai olan, 43 
n 1. 

Simiyd , signification of tho term, 334 
n 4. 

£imurgh ,—a fabulous bird said to 
dwell in the mountain of Qaf, 
272 n 3. 

Sind or Sindh, district of, 93, 138, 
327, 386. 

Sind, the, 90 and n 6 . See also under 
the Indus. 

Sind-sagar, Doab of,—between the 
Indus and the Jelum, in the Panjab, 
301, 304 and n 6. 

Singh B’hatta, Ral,—father-in-law of 
Prince Salim, eldest son of Akbar, 
364. 
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Singh Darbarl. See tinder Rivi Sihgh 
Darbarl, Amir aud General of 
Akbar. 

Singh-asan Battlsi,—m collection of 
tales about Rajah Bikramojlt of 
Malwah, 186. 

SiprI, town of, 29 and n 4. 

Sirhind, town and district of, 7, 34 
n 3, 37, 92, 169, 190, 214, 274, 301, 

322, 334, 393, 394, 493. 

Siri, town of, 29 n 4 

SIstan, province of,—in Khurasan, 

31. Same as Sijistan, which also 
see. 

Sit!,—wife of Rim Chand [Rama], 
Rajah of Oudh, 347. 

Siva,—god of tho Hindus, also called 
Mahdeva, 204 n 2, 335 w 1. 

Sivakanpur, one of the dependencies 
of Kalpi, 119. 

Sivardtri, or night of Siva, 336 nl. 

See tho next. 

Sivrdt , [Sanscrit Sivardtri , or night 
of Siva], a Hindu festival, 335 and 
n 1. 

SIwahnah, town of, 294 See also 
under SIwanah. 

Siwalik, Mountains of, 2,10, 38 and 
n 6, 85, 129, 298, 307, 377, 412. 

SIwanah, town of,—in Rajpfitana, 189 
and n 1. See also under SIwahnah. 

Siynh, the,—the river Sai or Sye, 
which falls into the Gumtl near 
Jounpur, 82 and n 4. 

Siyah Yamln,—one of the dancing- 
girls of the Court, 356. 

Sohail,—commandant of Gwalyarand 
a gkuldm of ‘Adall the Emperor of 
India, 25 n 2. 

Sohrab, the son of Rustam, the fa* 
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mous hero of ancient Iran, 56 n, 

303 

Sohrab Beg Turkman,—one of the 
officers of Akbar’s army, 172. 

Solomon of Scripture, 160, 199. 

Spaniards, the, 307 n 1. 

Sprenger’s Catalogue of MSS. in 
library of King of Oudh, 30 n 1,108 
n ^ 112 n 1, 280 n 2. 

Srldhar Hindi Bengali, 184 n 1. Sar- 
hor Hindi Bengali, q. v ., as called 
in tho Tab aqdt-i-Akbar 2. 

Srinagar,—tho capital of Kashmir, 
365, 381 n 2. 

Stha^egwara,—the Sanskrit name of 
the town of. T’hanesar, in tho 
neighbourhood of Dilill, 94 n 4. 

Snbhan f^uli, one of the imperial 
Amirs. See under Turk Snbhan 
Quli. 

Snttl, or base, a title of contempt 
given to Ahmad the (Jufi, 420 and 

n 1. 

Sulaiman Kararanl, Karan! or Kar- 
zanl, the Afghan, Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, 77 and n 1, 79 and n 2, 80, 159 
nl, 166, 176, 177, 184, 203. 

Sulaiman Mankll, tho Afghan,— 
jdgir-ddr of the district of Ghora- 
g’hat and one of the Amirs of 
Daiid Kararanl, ruler of Bengal, 
194, 195. # 

Sulaiman Mirza. See binder Mirza 
Sulaiman, Governor of Badakh- 
§hnn. 

Sulaiman Sultan, the Emperor of 
Turkey,—his attempt to conquer 
Gnjrat, 149. 

Sultan Abu Sa‘Id Moghul,—-of the 
House of Hulaku, 31, 60. 



Sultan Adam G’hakkar. See under 
Adam G’hakkur. 

Sultan-i-‘adil, or just ruler ,—hig rank 
higher than that of a Mujtahid , 
279, [tan, 91. 

Sultan ‘All,—a scribe from Hindus- 

Sultan ‘All Wazir Khan, Khwajah,— 
one of the officers of Tardi Beg 
Khan, commandant of Dihli,<S, 7. 

Sultan Bahadur,—a usurper of the 
sovereignty of Bengil, 18. 

Sultan of Constantinople, the, 282. 

Sultan ljjlaji of Thanesar,—translator 
in part of the Mahabharata into 
Persian, 330. f 

Sultan Hoshang Ghorl, King of 
Malwa, 65. 

Sultan I^usain Jalalr,—onk of the 
officers of Akbar’s army, 39. 

Sultan Husain Mirza. See under 
J^usain Mirza. 

Sultan Khanum, eldest daughter of 
Akbar and wife of Mirza Muzaffar 
Husain Maqqur Jauhari ( q . u.), 
274 n 3. 

Sul^n Khusrau, son of the Prince 
Sultan Sulim, eldest son of Akbar, 
368. 

Sultan Khwajah, son of Khwajah 
Khawand Mahmud, or Dost,—one 
of the Qadrs of the empire, 246, 
249, 275, 277, 300, 351. 

Sultan Mahmud, Governor of Bakkar, 
See under Mahmud. 

Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. See 
under Mahmud of Gujrat. 

Sultan Muhammad of Bakkar. See 
under Muhammad, Governor of 
Bakkar. The correct name of this 
Sultan is Mahmud (q. v,). 


Sultan Muhammad Mirza. See under 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, son of 
Wais Mirza. 

Sultan Muhammad, nephew of Plr 
Muhammad Khan. 129. For Mu¬ 
hammad road Mahmud. Seepage iv. 

Sultan Murad, Prince, second son of 
Akbar. Soe under Murad. 

SuUan Salim. See under Salim, son 
of Akbar. 

Saltan Zainu-l-‘abidm, King of 
Kashmir. See under Zuinu-1- 
‘abidin. 

Sulttlnpur, town of,—at twenty-five 
cosses from Labor, 39,257, 304, 341, 
403. 

Sundar,—-name of one of the ele¬ 
phants of Akbar, from Sanscrit 
Sundara , beautiful, 98 and n 1. 

Sunnis,—one of the two great divi¬ 
sions of the Muslims, 318, 337. 

Supar,—the town of Sheopoor, 120 
miles S. W. of Agra, 29 and n 5, 
105. 

Surat, province and town of, 145,146, 
147, 149, 150, 151, 152, 167, 177, 
222, 219 n 3, 256, 339, 370, 371, 
384, 399, 400 n 2, 401. 

Suratha, the Rajah of, 145. It is the 
same as Surat (g. v.), 

Siiratu-l-baqarah , the,—the 2nd Surah, 
or chapter of the Qur’an, 215 n 2. 

Suratu-l-ikkldf, the,—the cxii chapter 
of the Qur’an, 23, 48 n 1, 407. 

Suratu-8 ealwdn, the,—meaning of the 
expression, 48 n 1. 

Surjan Hada, Ral,—a relation of 
Rang. Udai Singh of Qi^or, 25, 26 
and n 2, 29, 111. See also under , 
Sarjan Ral. 
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Snrkhab,—name of a place in •the 
province of Kabul, 302, 303. 

Sutlej, the. See under the Satlaj. 

Suzawal Khan, father §f Baz Bahadur, 
29 and n 3, 42 and ft 4. Called 
Shuja‘ Khan Afghan in the Tabaqat- 
i-Akbari and Shujawal by Bloch- 
tnanu. 
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Swat, in the country of the Afghan, 
401. See also under Sawad and 
Sawad-u-Bajor. 

Sye, or Sai, the,—the river Siyah, 
which falls into the Gumtl near 
Jounpur, 82 n 4. 

Syria, 189 n 2. 


’fftbaqat-i-Akbari, the,—of Mirza 
Nizanm-d-DIn Ahmad, 4 n 3, 25 
n 3, 20 n 2, 29 nn 3 and 4, 33 n 2, 
34 n 2, 38 n 3, 40 n 3, 44 n 6, 46 
nn 1 and 4, 54 n 2, 65 nn 3 and 4, 
60 n 2, 57 n 4, 58 n 4, 65 n 3, 72 
n 4, 79 nn 4 and 5, 80 n 1, 96 n 2, 
97 n 1, 102 n 5, 106 nl, 107 ft 3, 
157 ft 1, 161 n 1, 106ft 1, 182ft nl 
and 3, 184 n 1, 193 n 5, 256 ft 2, 259 
ftl, 300ft 2, 333 ft 6, 363, 411 ft 1, 
425. Also called the Tarlkh-i- 
Nizami, which also see. See also 
the next. 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari Shahi, the, 403. 
Same as the above. [327. 

Tabara’is, the,—a class of religionists, 

Tabarkiudh, fortress of, 34 and n 8. 
The same as Sirhind (q. v). 

Tabriz, town of,—in Persia, 248. 

Tafsir-i-Akbarl , the,—a commentary 
on the Ayatu-l-Kursi by Shaikh 
Abu-1-Fazl ‘Allami, 201. 

Tafsir-i-Hafiz ,—a commentary on the 
Qur’an by Mirza Muflis, 190. 

5Td Ed ,—title of the 20th chapter of 
the Qur’an, considered and often 
used as a name of Muhammad, 35 
and n 4. 


Tahir Muhammad Sultan,—chamber- 
lain of PIr Muhammad Khan (g. v ), 
20 . 

Tahmasp, Shall, son of Shah Isma‘11, 
founder of the Safawl dynasty of 
Persia. See under Shah TAhmasp 
of Persfi. 

Taib, of Kit’hal, Mulla,—Diwan of 
the province of Bihar and Hajipiir, 
274. See also under Tib. 

Taimur. See under Timur. 

Taju-d-din, Shaikh, son of Shaikh 
Zukariya of Ajodhan,—called by 
the title of Taju-l-'Arifin, 265* 

Taju-l-‘arifin, the,—or Croivn of the 
Qicfis, 265. Title of the above,. 

Taka , name for rupee , 49 ft 2. It is 
the word Tankah as used in 
Bengal. , 

TaMiallwq—Nom de plume of poets, 
309 ft 1, 417. 

Takht-i-SulaimEn,—a mountain near 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, 
381. 

Taklif, doctrine of, 517. 

Takwin , dootrine of, 317. 

Talib Igfahani, Mulla,—author of an 
account of Little Tibet, 888 

Talmudim } the, 287 ft 2. 


11 
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Talmudlm Babl. Synh., 222 n X, 

Talwandl, town of,—on the river 
Biyah, 159, 161 n 1. 

Talwiirah,—a place in the mountains 
of Kushmal, on T)he banks of the 
rivor Biyah, 38. 

Tamdnu*, signification of the word, 
21 and n 2. 

Tamgjid, or inland tolls, abolished, 284. 

Tamkin, surname of MIrza Abu-1- 
Qfiaim, an officer of Akbar’s army, 
196 and n 1 [see page vi]. 

Tandah,—the capital of Bengiil under 
the Kararanis, situate opposite to 
Gaur, 186, 187, 194 [see pnpe vi], 
195, 200, 220, 232, 235, 290, 332. 

Takahs, —or 

Tankas, —a monetary denomination, 
29 n 1, 37, 49 and n 2. 

Tapti, the,—the river of Surat, in 
Gujrat, 147 ft 6. 

Taqi of Shustar, Mull a,—a follower 
of Akbar’s new religion, 418. 

Tardi Beg Khan, Commandant of 
Dihll, and one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, the father of Akbar, 6, 
6 and n 2, 7 and n 5, 38. 

Tarlkh-i-Alfl, the,—or History of a 
thousand years, an historical work 
written by command of Akbar, 25 
w2, 40 n 1, 310 and n 3, 406. 

TarI v Vh-i-IlahI, the,—or Divine era, 
the era instituted by Akbar, 816. 

Tarlkh-i-Nizami, the,-—of MIrza 
Nizamu-d-dln Ahmad, 102 and n 5. 
247 n 1, 305, 374. Called generally 
the T&haqat-i-Akbarl (q. v.). 

‘ Tarjumdnu>l*asrdr , the,—a term. ap¬ 
plied to XJafiz, the celebrated 
Persian poet, 423. 


Tafkhan Dlwanah,—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar’s reign, 169,170, 291, 320. 

Tarkibband , signification of the term, 
381 and n 3.© 

Tarmah Beg,—one of the leaders of 
Akbar’s army, 292 [see page x]. 

Tarsan Muhammad Khan,—one of 
the magnates of Akbar's reign, 31. 
Same as the next two (q.v.). 

Turson Khan,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 241 n 2. Same as the 
above and the next (q.v.), 

Tarsun Muhammad Khan,—governor 
of Patan, 218, 282, 290, 295, 297, 
298. See also the above two. 

Tatar Khan, Governor of Dihll under 
Akbar, 95, 144. 

Tatar language,—the Phagfratai 
branch of, 48 n 4. 

Tatarcheh, name of Tatar Khan, Gov¬ 
ernor of Dihll, or of his son Dost 
Muhammad, 144. 

Tat’ha, town of, 327, 328. See also 
the next and under Thathah. 

Tattah, town of, 138, 314, 352, 370. 
See also the above and under Tha¬ 
thah. 

Tattu Mnsnadi ‘All, one of the 
Amirs of the Panjab, 165. Probab¬ 
ly a misprint for Fattu Masnadi 
‘All, which see. 

Tauhid-i-Ildhi, Divine Monotheism,— 
name of the new religious system 
of Akbar, 335. 

Taurat. a Hebrew word, used to de¬ 
signate the Code of Qhinglz Khan, 
the Moghul emperor, 46 n 3. 

Taurat, the,—name by which the 
Pentateuch is designated in the 
Qur’an, 46 n 3. 
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Tawdsht, signification of the word* 74 
n 5. 

Tawdf, one of the ceremonies of the 
Hojj ’, or Pilgrimage, Jhe encompass¬ 
ing of the Ka'bah, 40 n 2. 

Tawaisi, Qazi, one of the camp-Qazis 
of Akbar, 104. 

Tayib Khun, son of Muhammad Tahir 
Khan. Mir far a gh at, the Comman¬ 
dant of Dihll,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar’s army, 188 [see page vi]. 

Tazhiratu-l-auliya, the,—a biography 
of Muhammadan saints, 270. 

T’hanesar,—or 

Thanessar, [Sanscrit Sthanegwara], 
a town about 100 miles from Dihll, 
where there is a temple of Maha- 
deo, 94 and n 4, 223, 322, 330, 358. 

Thathah, town of, 399, 406. See also 
under Tat’ha and Tattah. 

Thibet, country of, 335. See also 
under Tibet. 

Thirlwall’s Hist., 178 n 2. 

Thomas, Pathan Kings of Dilhi , 
402 n 8. 

Tib, Mnlla, 289. Same as MnllnTaib 
of Kit’hul, the Dhrdn of the pro¬ 
vince of Bihar and yiijipur, which 
also see. 

Tibet, country of, 129, 276, 388. See 
also under Thibet. 

Timur, the Mughul conqueror, called 
by the title of Qdhib-i-Qirdn , i.e. t 
Lord of conjunction, viz., of Jupiter 
and Venns, the two beneficent 
planets, 10 n 3, 61 n 5, 87 and n J, 
254, 276. 

Timur (Jahibqiran, Amir, 276. See 
under the preceding name. 

Timur Khan Badakhshi.—one of the 


Amirs of the imperial army, 249, 
252. 

, Tir Khan Diwanah,—one of the 
attendants of MTrza Sharafu-d-din 
IJusain \q. v,), 5-7. 

Tirhut, district of, 307. 

TirmizFs Shamd’il . a collection of 
Traditions regarding the figure 
anc^looks of the Prophet, 318. 

Todah, town of,—the birth-place of 
tho author, 168, 262 [see page ix], 
243, 258. See the next. 

Todah Bihyun,—or 

Todah Turk ‘All,—a town about 10 
cosses S. W. of Rantambhor, 25 
and*7& 4. See the above, 

Todar Mai,—the Hindu minister of 
Akbar, #64, 65. See also under 
Rajah Todar Mai. 

Toghlaq Abad, -an ancient fortress 
in tho environs of Dihll, 6. 

Tolak. See under Tulak. 

Toqdn , or Elder brother, 7. [195 n 1. 

Toqbai,—name of a Oliagbai tribe, 

Translation of ‘AH Hazin, Balfour’s, 
85 n 3. See also under ‘All Hazin, 

Transoxiana, 14 and n 2, 45, 185, 190, 
278, 365, 366. 

Tughan, Mir,—an Ahadl in the ser* 
vice of Akbar, 367, 

Tughlaq-iibad,—in the vicinity of 
Dihll, 6. 

Tnkriya, a nickname given by the 
common people to tlnsain Khan, 
sister’s son of Mahdl Qusim Khan, 
for having, when governor of 
Lahor, ordered the Hindus to 
sew on their garments a patch of 
stuff (Tukra) to distinguish them 
from Muslims, 227. 
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Talabnab, town of, 166 n 4, See 
nnder Tulambah. 

Tulak,-* a servant of Bahadur Khan, 
Muhammad Sa'id ShaibSni (q. v.), 
and governor of DIbalpur, 4. 

Tulak Khan.—one of the Amirs of 
Maiwah, 341. Probably the same 
as the next. 

Tulak Khan Quchin,—one a? the 
old Amirs of Akbar, G4 and n 2, 
167, 424. He is called Quchin in 
the T a baqat-i-Akbari. See also 
the next. 

Tnlak Khan Qurchi, 3. Same as 
Tulak Khan Quch,in (q. v.) 

Tulambah, town of, 161 and n 1, 166 
and?r4. Sometimes called Tulab- 
nah. 

Tumantogh ,—or 

Tumantoq , signification of the word, 
846, 354. 


Turtin, ootmtry of,—the land of the 
Turks, 298. 

Tarbat,—name of a tribe in Khura¬ 
san, 64 n 5. f 

Turk Subljan Qull,—one of the im¬ 
perial Amirs, 158, 169, 232, 249. 

Turkey, 149. 

Turkistan, 318. 

Turkmans, the, 172, 375. 

Turkomans, the. See the above. 

Turks, the, 39, 47 n.4, 248. 

Tas, town of,—in Persia, 35 n3, 317. 

Tusani, title of Rai Manohar, son of 
Rai Lonkarau, Governor of Sam* 
bhar, 259. 

Tuft-ndmah , the,—a famous collec¬ 
tion of tales, 186. [23 n 4. 

Tuyicl lands, the,—not hereditary, 
but conferred for a specified time, 

Tdzulc-i-Jahdngiri or the Memoirs 
of Jahangir, 390 n 2, 391 n 4,398 n 3. 


iTchh, town of, 418 and n I. 

Udaipur, district and town of,—in 
Rajputana, 106, 233 n 1. See also 
the next and nnder Udipur. 

Udaipur Komalmair, district of, 105. 
See also the above and under 
Udipur. 

Udai tt Singh, Rana of Ohitor. See 
under U<H Singh and Rai Udi 
Singh. 

Udaya,—the Hindi form of the name 
Udi, 48 n 2. 

Udi,-name of persons, the Hindi 
Udaya, 48 n 2. 

Udipur or Mfiwar, a Rajput State, 45 
»8, 48, 249, 275 n 2. See also 


under Udaipur and Udaipur Ko¬ 
malmair. 

Udi Singh, Rai,—Rana of Ohitor, 26 
n 2. See also under RSI Udi Singh. 

Ujain. See under Ujjain. 

Ujavn. See under Ujjain. 

Ujjain, district and town of, 43 and 
n 3, 68, 105, 110, 153, 250, 391. 
See the next. 

Ujjayini, i.e. T “ victorious,” the 
name of Ujjain in Sanskrit, 43 n3. 
See the above. 

Uljah y signification of the word, 47, n 1. 

Ulugh Beg-i-Gurgan, MIrza,—a most 
powerful king of the House of 
Timur, 276. 
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Ulugh Khan, the Abyssinian,— one* of 
the Amirs of Gujrat,-145, 292. 

Ulugh Mirza, son of Muhammad 
Sultan Mirza,—one qf the descen¬ 
dants of the second son of the great 
Taimfir, 87 n 1, 93, 105. 

Ulur, Lake,—a lake between two 
mountains in Kashmir, called also 
Zain-lanka, 398 n 3. 

1 Uman, Sea of,—the sea between 
India and Africa, 4‘21 and n 3. 

* Umar Shaikh Mirza, second son of 
Timur, 87 n 1. 

Umrn Kulsum, daughter of * All, son 
of Abi Talib, 328. 


Ummaiya, sons of,— the Damascus 
dynasty of Caliphs, 248. 

• Ummid ‘ AIT;—one of the servants of 
Mirza Sulaiman of Badakhshan 
and administrator of the affairs of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, son of 
Humayun, 62. 

Undchah, town of, 391 and n4. Spelt 
in <sir maps Oorcha. [poet, 387. 
‘ Urfi of Shiraz, Mulla,—a celebrated 
Uriah, of Scripture, 349. [n6. 

Urumiyeh, Lake of,—in Persia, 243 
Uymaqs, the,—a Turkish tribe, 365. 
Uzbeks, the, 76,83, 303,355, 366, 367, 
409, 416. 


V, 

Vddly from tho Sanscrit Vddya,— 
meaning of tho word, 315 n 1. 

Vakil or Prime-minister, office of,— 
the first of the four officers of the 
empire, 29, 34, 70 n 

Vazir , office of,—the second of the 
four officers of the empire, 70 n 4. 
See also the next two words. 

Vazir-i-lcul , 290 n 2. 

Vazir’i-Mutlaq ,—one of the High 
Officers of the empire, 290 n 2. 
Same as the Diwdn-i-kul, or Head 
of the twelve Diwans of the 
empire. 

Vazir Khan, brother of A<;af Khan. 
Kljwajah ‘Abdn-l-Majid of Harat, 
78, 86, 94 and n 2. See also under 
Wazir Khan. 

Vazir Khan, title of Isma‘il Quli 
Khan, son of Wall Beg Zu-l-Qadr, 

(q. v.) } of the great Amirs of 
Akbar, 297, 298. 


Vazir Khan Jamil Beg,—one of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 290. 

Vazir Khan, title of Malik Sam 
Kabuli, vazir of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, son of Humayun, ruler of 
Kabul, 300. 

Vedas, the, 215 n 1. 

Venus,—one of the 8a‘dain or two 
beneficent planets, the other being 
Jupiter, 87 n 1. 

Vibhishana, brother of Ravan, the 
ruler of Lanka,—joins Rama 
against his brother, 347 n 3. 

Vikrama-ditya,—Sanscrit forgi of 
the name Bihramajit? ( q. v.) f 184 
n 2. 

Vira-vara , or best warrior, 164 n 6. 
See under Birbar Rajah. 

Vrihaspati Mana,'— the common luni» 
solar year of the Hindus, 387 n 3. 
Viilier’s Lexicon Persico-Latinum , 198 
n 4, 311 n 4, 398 n 5, 405 n 3, 423. 
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Wafcdat ‘All, brother of Jallalah the 
Roshanal, ( q. v.) t 401. 

Wais Mirza, son of Mirza Baiqra, 
son of Mirza Mun^ur,—a descendant 
of the second eon of the great 
Taimur, 87 n 1. 

Wajlhu-d-din, §haikt|,—a learned and 
profound sage, 38)5. 

Wajlhu-l-mulk,—one of the Amirs of 
Gujrat, 145. 

Wajrail, district of,—in the Sawalik 
Mountains, 129. 

Wall Beg Atkah, 35. See under gljah 
Wall Beg Atkah. I 

Wall Beg the Turkoman,—one of the 
officers of Bairdm Khan, ( the Khun 
Khan an, 4. See the next. 

Wall Beg Za-l-Qudr,—one of the 
partisans of Bairam Khan, the 
Khan Khanun, 33, 35, 38. See the 
above. 

Wall Nahnat Begum,—or 

Wall Ni‘mat Begum, wife of Mirzu 


Sulaiman, ruler of Badakhshan, 61 
and n 6, 89, 90, 217, 425. 

Wasi*, or wide, 60 n 1. See under 
‘Abdu-l-Wasi*. 

Wazir Khan, brother of A<jaf Khan. 
Khwajah ‘Abdu-1-Majid of Harat, 
—one of the great Amirs of Akbar, 
86, 89 and w2, 169, 170, 171, 173, 
296. See also under Vazlr Khan 
and the next. 

Wazir Khan, Governor of Gujrat, 
256. Same as the above. 

Wazlrpur Mandalgarh, town of, 105. 
Called simply Mandalgarh or Man- 
dal Gnj-h, which also see. 

William, the Conqueror,—his falling 
down on landing in England, 40 
Ml. 

Wilson and Mill, History of British 
India, 240 n 3. 

Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, 
371 n 2. 


Y. 


Yadgar Kal, nephew of Mirza Yusuf 
Khan Razwi, governor of KaRjiinlr, 
—makes himself Sultan of Kashmir 
for a short while, 394, 395, 396. 

Yaba [Yaljya], Khwajah, son of the 
celebrated saint the Khwajah Al?rar, 

67. 

Yabyipur,—a place in the environs 
of Jounpur where the waters of the 
Ganges and the Gowadl meet, 179. 

Yak, [Bos Grunniens], the Khita-i 
bull, 377. 


Yakaspah,—one of the divisions of 
the AhadI troopers, 194 and n 2. 

Yaklana, used incorrectly for the 
district of Bagliiua, 151 n 1. 

Ya'qub (Jirfi or (JarfI of Kashmir, 
Shaikh.—a great writer and autho- 
rity on religious matters, 127, 139, 
266, 407, 417. (JarfI is his tak&al- 
luq or poetical name. 

Ya'qub of Kashmir, Mir,—Wakll of 
flnsain Khan, governor of Kagh- 
mlr, 128, 
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Ya‘qub, QazI,—an inhabitant • of 
Dihll and son-in-law of QazI 

Fazllat Shershahi.—for ten years 
QazI of the realm ai^d then district 
QazI of Gaur, 104, 212, 213, 285. 

Ya‘qiib, son of Yusuf Khan Kashmiri, 
Governor of Kashmir before its 
conquest by Akbar, 365, 380. 

Yar,—title of Yar Mulpammad, son 
of Qadiq Khan. 391. 

Yar Muhammad , alteration of such 
names in the reign of Akbar, 321. 

Yar Muhammad, son of Qfidiq Khan, 
—one of the attendants of Prince 
Sultan Murad, the second son of 
Akbar, 391. 

Yd 8ln } —title of the 36th chapter 
of the Qur’iin, considered and often 
used as a name of Muhammad, 35 
and n 4. 

Yathrab [Yathrib],—old name of 
Madlnatu-n-Nabl, i.e., Medina, in 
Gijaz, 324. [267. 

Yazd, town of,—in Persia, 214, 230, 

Yazldl,—nickname of Mulla Muham¬ 
mad of Yazd, (q. v.), 214. [32 n 1. 

Yemen, country of, [Arabia felix], 

Yule, Colonel,—his edition of Marco 
Polo, 406 n 2. 


Yusuf, the Patriaroh, 132. 

Yusuf Khan, Kashmiri, Governor of 
Kashmir before its conquest by 
Akbar, 363, 364, 365. 

Yusuf Khan MashhadI, MIrza, 96 and 
n 1. See under the next. 

Yusuf Khan MIrza, son of Mir A1?mad- 
i-RazawI,—one of the great Amirs 
of 4kbar and Governor of Kashmir 
after its conquest fromYusuf Khan 
Kashmiri, 96 and n 1 , 165, 178, 
185, 376, 380, 394, 395, 396, 398. 
His name has also appeared as MIrza 
Yusuf Khiin MashhadI and MIrza 
Yusuf Khan Razawl. 

Yusuf* Khan Razawl of Mashhad, 
MIrza, 376, 394. See under the 
above ilhme. 

Yusuf Muhammad Khan, son of 
Shamsu-d-dln Atkah Khan,—one 
of the Amirs of Akbar, 34, 77. 

Yusuf Zal,—chief of the Yusufzal 
Afghans, 376. 

Yusuf ziil Afghans, the,—the Afghans 
of Sawad and Bijor, 383. See also 
the next. 

Yusufzais, the, —an Afghan tribe, 
369. See also the above. 


Z. 

Zafr Khan, Commandant of Patnah 
and Bihar, 235. Probably we 
should read Muzaffar Khiin, cf 
p. 244 1. 19 and note 3. 

Zain Khan Kokah,—one of the great 
Amirs and generals of Akbar, 
sometime governor of Kabul, 345, 


360, 361, 362, 363, 366, 368, 370, 
393, 401, 402. 

Zain-lanka,—-a lake between two 
mountains in Kashmir, 398 and n 3. 
The lake is also called Ulur. 
Zainu-d-dln Kambu, brother of gfcah- 
baz Khan g^ahru-llah Kambu of 
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Lahor,—one of the officers of the 
army, 291, 339, 340. 

Zaina-l-‘Abidin, son of al-IJasain, son 
of ‘All ibn Abi the fourth of 

the twelve Imams of the Shiahs. 
36 n 2. 

Zainu*l-‘Abidin, Sulttn,—king of 

Kashmir, 398, 415, 416. 

Zakariya of Ajodhnn, Shaikh—one 
of the principal ‘Ulama of his nge, 
265. 

Zakariya, ghaikh,—a hermit Dervish, 
162. 

Zal, father of Rnstam, the famous 
hero of ancient Iran, 79 n 3. 

Zamanah Qnli.—one of the servants 
of Mirza Sharafu-d-din ' Ilusain 
(q. v.), 58. 

Zamin-bo8 f or kissing the ground,— 
name of the sijdah or prostration 
paid to Akbar as the head of 
religion, 266. 

Zamindars, the, 47, 61. 

Zamlndawar, or Zamin Da war, 

country of 402, 416. 

Zananiyab, fortress of, 104. 


Zaqqum, az,—a tree growing in the 
midst of Hell, the euphorbia of the 
ancients, 147 n 2. 

Zarduslit,—founder of the Zoroas- 
trian religion, 268. 

Zebd Only Beautiful rose, 368 nl. 

Zia-al Barni,—more properly Ziya* or 
Zizau-d-din Barani, author of the 
Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi, 42 n 6. 

Zikr-i-arrah , signification of the term, 
423. 

ZIn Khan Kokah. See under Zain 
Khan Kokah. 

Zinu-l-‘AbidiD, Sultan. See under 
Zainu-l-‘AbidTn, Sultan of Kashmir. 

Ziyau-d-din, Shaikh, son of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghous, 123. 

Ziyau-l-Barani,—author of the 

Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi, 42 n 6. 

Ziya-ullah, Shaikh, son of Shaikh 
Mul;amnmd Ghous,—one of the 
principal ‘ Ulama of the reign of 
Akbar, 204. 

Zolirah, [az-Zuharah, the planet 
Venus], 17. 

Zoroastrians, the, 316, 
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